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PLAIN  TALKS  BY  yn  “Qnn<w>7(> 
THE  MANAGER.  Al1-  OqUCCZe 


A  press  that  can  do  perfect  half-tone  work,  and  do  it  fast,  can  do  anything 
that  the  up-to-date  press  builder  has  been  able  to  conceive. 

There  are  a  great  many  printers  who  think  that  they  can’t  get  good  half¬ 
tone  results  unless  the  impression  is  a  long,  lingering  one. 

This  “dwell”  is  not  so  necessary  as  it  seems. 

Of  course,  in  order  to  get  perfect  half-tone  results,  or  perfect  results  in 
any  kind  of  printing  for  that  matter,  every  point  on  the  plate  must  be  touched 
by  the  impression  and  must  be  touched  with  both  firmness  and  delicacy. 

But  the  press  does  not  have  to  lie  still  while  this  is  being  done. 

You  must  admit  that  with  such  a  press  of  sufficient  “squeeze” — one  hav¬ 
ing  that  rigidity  of  mechanism  which  insures  an  unvarying  register  at  speed  — 
you  can  get  a  perfect  result  in  a  very  small  fraction  of  a  second. 

This  is  the  most  valuable  feature  of  the  CENTURY  press. 

Its  construction  and  its  new  mechanical  devices  not  only  enable  it  to 
stand,  indefinitely,  the  tremendous  squeeze  which  is  necessary  in  quick,  good 
work,  but  makes  an  imperfect  register  on  the  part  of  the  machine  an  impossi¬ 
bility. 

The  CENTURY  impression  is  sharp,  firm,  clean  and  swift. 

If  you  have  an  idea  that  quick,  perfect  work  is  impossible,  you  are 
altogether  wrong. 

The  whole  secret  of  the  fast,  good  work  which  the  CENTURY  can  do 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  great  pressure  employed  instantly  sets  the  ink  to  the 
paper.  Without  this  pressure,  the  “dwell”  is  necessary,  and  less  speed  and 
smaller  output,  of  course,  results. 

I  am  not  given  to  talking  technicalities  in  these  advertisements,  as  I 
believe  in  letting  those  things  wait  until  we  get  to  talking  business. 

But  in  this  case  I  want  to  disabuse  your  minds,  if  I  can,  of  the  idea  that 
a  certain  amount  of  time  is  necessary  to  get  a  good  half-tone  impression. 

If  I  haven’t  done  so,  ask  me  a  few  questions. 

The  {Manager . 
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THE  INLAND  PRINTER. 


“CENTURY”  AND  MIEHLE  AGAIN. 

When  in  the  course  of  a  controversy  a  contestant  bids  for  the  tears  of  a 
sympathetic  public  and  seeks  to  arouse  its  indignation  against  an  adversary  by  the 
false  statement  of  fact,  it  behooves  the 
accused  to  enter  a  denial,  that  the  shed¬ 
ding  of  tears  publicly  may  cease,  pending 
an  examination  of  the  allegations  of  the 
injured  one.  We  admit  frankly  the  sor¬ 
rows  we  have  brought  upon  the  head 
of  this  our  respected  competitor,  but  the 
“Notice  to  the  Trade,”  printed  over  the 
signature  of  The  Miehle  Printing  Press 
&  Manufacturing  Co.  (and  embraced 
herein),  on  which  its  plea  is  based,  we 
are  under  the  necessity  of  pronouncing 
an  unqualified  falsehood. 

The  CENTURY  Press  has  not  been 
adjudged  to  be  an  infringement  of  the 
Miehle  Company’s  patent,  and  no  injunction  has  been  ordered  or  issued  against 
the  further  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  said  press.  On  the  contrary  the  decision 

which  furnished  the  pretext  for  the  state¬ 
ment  “Notice  to  the  Trade”  affects 
merely  a  detail  of  the  construction  of 
a  subordinate  mechanism  which  has 
been  employed  in  some,  only,  of  the 
many  CENTURY  Presses  produced  by 
us.  But  this  decision  in  nowise  affects 
the  manufacture  or  sale  of  the  CENTURY 
Press,  which  continue  as  usual,  the 
offending  device  having  been  replaced 
by  another  of  equal  efficiency. 

While  it  is  an  unusual  course  to 
pursue,  we  have  determined  to  hold  The 
Miehle  Printing  Press  &  Manufacturing  Co.  responsible  for  its  official  statement, 
and  we  take  this  opportunity  to  notify  the  said  concern  that  unless  it  makes 
full,  manly  and  public  reparation  for  the  injury  it  has  sought  to  do  us,  we 
shall  bring  an  action  for  libel  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  deter  it  from  further 
similar  statements. 

THE  CAMPBELL  COMPANY, 

334  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO.  5  Madison  Avenue,  NEW  YORK. 

15  Tudor  Street,  E.  C„  LONDON.  710  Craig  Street,  MONTREAL. 


NOTICE  TO  THE  TRADE. 

The  Campbell  Printing  Press  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
sometimes  called  the  Campbell  Company,  very  largely  ad¬ 
vertised  a  certain  press  called  the  “Century”  and  sold 
quite  a  number  of  the  same. 

The  merit  of  this  Century  Press  consisted  in  the  fact 
that  it  contains  the  Miehle  patented  bed  movement. 

The  Miehle  Company  brought  suit  against  the  Camp¬ 
bell  Company  for  making  and  selling  this  Century  Press, 
and  after  a  hotly  contested  litigation  the  United  States 
Court  at  Chicago  has  just  decided  and  decreed  the  Camp¬ 
bell  Company’s  press  to  be  an  infringement  of  the  Miehle 
Company’s  patent,  and  ordered  an  injunction  to  issue 
against  any  further  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  said  press. 
Notice  of  this  suit  was  given  by  the  trade  papers  when  it 
was  entered. 

THE  MIEHLE  PRINTING  PRESS  &  MFG.  CO. 

Chicago ,  III.  ,  August  10, 1899. 


Whenever  the  fertile  brain  and  energy  of  man  con¬ 
ceives  and  builds  a  good  machine  and  puts  it  honestly  and 
properly  upon  the  market,  there  appear  to  be  some  indi¬ 
viduals  in  line  always  ready  to  pirate  it  and  profit  by  the 
reputation  gained  by  the  inventor  and  manufacturer.  And 
the  Miehle  Company  have  had  this  experience  to  contend 
with.  The  Campbell  Printing  Press  &  Manufacturing  Co. 
—  sometimes  called  the  Campbell  Company  (who  go  around 
the  country  contracting  with  various  factories,  not  over¬ 
loaded  with  work,  to  build  presses  for  them)  —  after  making 
several  attempts  of  their  own,  which  they  seem  to  have 
abandoned,  finally  adopted  the  original  Miehle  movement 
and  built  what  they  called  their  present  “  Century  ”  Press. 
We  scarcely  need  recall  the  bombardment  of  advertising 
they  indulged  in,  as  most  printers  have  read  it.  The  Miehle 
Company  entered  suit  against  them  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit 
Court,  of  which  notice  was  given  in  the  trade  papers  at  the 
time,  and  have  now  received  a  decision  in  our  favor  and  an 
order  for  an  injunction  against  them  for  infringement  of 
the  Miehle  patent,  and  the  Miehle  Company  will  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  collect  damages  for  such  infringement. 

THE  MIEHLE  PRINTING  PRESS  &  MFG.  CO. 

August  10, 1899. 
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We  are  desirous  of  calling  the  attention  of 
the  trade  to  the  following  facts  which 
concern  the  CENTURY  Press: 

First. —  It  will  be  recalled  that  when  the  CENTURY  Press  was  first  introduced  it  demonstrated 
its  capacity  for  higher  speeds  and  more  accurate  register  than  any  press  upon 
the  market. 

Second. — This,  because  the  facts  were  matters  of  public  knowledge,  our  competitors  did  not 
deny,  but  contented  themselves  with  statements  to  the  effect  that  such  speeds  and 
such  accuracy  could  not  be  maintained  permanently. 

Third. —  Since  the  initial  performances  of  the  CENTURY  Press  demonstrated  its  value  as 
an  earner  upon  all  classes  of  work,  many  hundreds  of  these  have  gone  into  use 
throughout  the  United  States,  Canada,  Great  Britain  and  the  countries  of  Europe, 
and  wherever  installed  and  operated  they  have  been  a  source  of  unqualified  satis¬ 
faction  to  their  possessors  and  to  us. 

Fourth. — Whereas,  it  was  predicted  by  our  competitors  and  the  more  conservative  members 
of  the  printers’  craft  that  the  claims  made  for  the  CENTURY  Press  could  not  be 
fulfilled  in  actual  practice,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  all  claims  made  for  this 
machine  have  over  and  over  again  been  put  to  the  test  of  actual  practice,  and  in 
no  instance  have  we  failed  to  demonstrate  the  soundness  of  our  contention  that 
the  CENTURY  Press  is  capable  of  producing  a  larger  quantity  of  high-grade  cut 
or  color  work  in  a  day’s  run  than  any  other  press. 

Fifth. —  Not  only  has  the  CENTURY  Press  proven  its  superiority  to  other  machines  in 
point  of  speed  and  register,  but  it  has  brought  to  the  pressman  a  rigidity  of 
impression  totally  unknown  before  its  introduction,  and  it  is  by  reason  of  this  fact 
more  particularly  that  the  current  opinion  among  pressmen  is  so  uniformly  favorable 
to  the  CENTURY  Press. 

Sixth. — After  recalling  the  above,  we  desire  to  announce  that  we  now  introduce 
a  further  factor  in  the  problem  of  trade  competition;  a  still  higher 
speed  in  the  CENTURY  Press  than  even  the  CENTURY  Press  has  yet 
attained.  This  we  are  enabled  to  do  because  of  the  increased  efficiency 
of  the  ordinary  feeder,  which,  within  the  last  few  years,  has  so  rapidly 
increased  where  CENTURY  Presses  were  used  as  to  warrant  us  in 
making  another  stride  in  the  direction  of  greater  output.  Machines  so 
arranged  we  are  now  prepared  to  deliver. 

THE  CAMPBELL  COMPANY, 

334  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO.  5  Madison  Avenue,  NEW  YORK. 

15  Tudor  Street,  E.  C.,  LONDON.  710  Craig  Street,  MONTREAL. 
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TWO  THINGS  NECESSARY. 


You  can’t  get  rich  in  the  newspaper  business  unless  you 
can  get  advertising  and  keep  it. 

To  do  this,  two  things  are  necessary. 

One  is  circulation. 

The  other  is  a  clean,  handsome,  legible,  up-to-date  paper. 

And  the  first  of  these  depends  upon  the  second. 

People  not  only  want  the  news  quickly,  but  they  want  it 
served  up  to  them  in  an  attractive,  modern  form. 

Advertisers  not  only  want  to  get  into  the  paper  the  people 
read,  but  they  want  clean,  clear,  striking-looking  ads.— not 
muddy,  smeared,  illegible  affairs. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  get  circulation  and  advertising,  you 
must  have  a  modern  press,  capable  of  turning  off  a  paper  of 
metropolitan  appearance,  and  getting  it  on  the  street  ahead  of 
all  competitors. 

That  press  is  the  MULTI  PRESS,  and  it  has  no  equal. 

It  is  a  web  press,  printing  directly  from  flat  forms  of  type. 

It  prints,  pastes,  folds,  cuts  off  and  delivers  either  4,  6  or 
8  page  papers  at  the  rate  of  from  5,000  to  6,000  an  hour. 

It  handles  half-tones  perfectly,  and  a  small  man  and  a  big 
boy  can  run  it  to  the  limit. 


THE  CAMPBELL  COMPANY, 

334  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO.  5  Madison  Avenue,  NEW  YORK. 

15  Tudor  Street,  E.  C,  LONDON.  710  Craig  Street,  MONTREAL. 
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THE  “LITTLE  WONDER’S” 
BIG  BROTHER  ©Q® 


THIS  is  our  new  press  for  form  14  x  17  inches,  stock  15  x  18  inches.  It  has  all  the  good  points 
of  our  smaller  press.  The  speed  is  guaranteed  at  a  minimum  of  5,000  per  hour  on  envelopes, 
card  stock  not  less  than  nine  thousandths  of  an  inch  thick,  on  tags,  blotters,  candy-bags,  etc.  It  has 
also  a  hand  sheet-feed  and  a  type-box.  Like  the  Little  Wonder,  it  not  only  feeds  itself  automatically, 
but  stops  itself  if  for  any  reason  it  fails  to  feed.  For  full  particulars,  address 

THE  HARRIS  AUTOMATIC  PRESS  CO. 

New  York  Office :  NILES,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A.  Chicago  Office: 

1203  Havemeyer  Bldg.,  26  Cortlandt  St.  35  Commerce  Bldg.,  14  Pacific  Avenue. 
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JONES  GORDON  PRESS. 

Notice  Points  of  Superiority. 

Very  Heavy.  Steel  Draw  Bars  and  Shafts. 
Great  Strength. 

Perfectly  T rue.  Our  beds  and  platens  are  scraped 
to  a  perfectly  true  surface  after  planing,  thus 
making  it  practicable  to  print  a'  solid  form, 
without  overlay  or  underlay. 

No  Long  Shaft  sticking  out  in  the  way  with  our 


LIGHTNING  JOBBER. 

No  other  press  ever  built  has  attained 
such  immediate  popularity. 

SOME  OF  THE  POINTS. 
Guaranteed  to  print  a  solid  form.  Simple  in 
construction.  Very  light  running.  Very 


THE  IDEAL  CUTTER. 

PRINTERS’  and  BOOKBINDERS’ 
CUTTER 

WITH  QUICK  MOVING  BACK  GAUGE. 


$110.00 

175.00 

200.00 


- —LIBERAL  DISCOUNTS  TO  DEALERS- 

ALL  HAVE  PATENTED  FEATURES  FOUND  ON  NO  OTHER  MACHINES. 


WE  ARE  DOING  A  LARGE  EXPORT  BUSINESS . 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

The  John  M.  Jones  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 

78  Warren  Street, 

New  York  City. 


PALMYRA,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 
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AND 

CO.’S 


Golding 
Machinery 


T\; 


AND  LABOR-SAVING  TOOLS 


Twentieth  Century  Models 

represents  the  perfection  of  thirty  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  manufacture  of  Printing 
Machinery  and  Tools. 


We  are  manufacturers  of  the 
most  complete  line  of  Platen 
Presses,  Paper  Cutters,  Rule 
Tools,  Sticks,  Galleys,  Cases, 
Cabinets  and  Labor  -  Saving 
Contrivances,  and  through 
our  business  connections  are 
able  to  offer  foreign  buyers  un¬ 
precedented  opportunities  for 
obtaining  the  best  in  the  market 
at  a  reasonable  figure  ** 


Catalogues  and  pamphlets  de- 
scribing  our  machinery,  type, 
tools  and  inks  will  be  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  world  upon  re¬ 
quest  <£*  Estimates  for  entire 
outfits  will  be  furnished  for  in¬ 
tending  purchasers 


GOLDING  &  CO. 


BOSTON  =  183  Fort-Hill  Square 
NEW  YORK  -  28  Elm  Street 


PHILADELPHIA  .  1004  Arch  Street 
CHICAGO  -  78-80  W.  Jackson  St. 


SELLING  AGENTS 


Sweden  and  Norway: 

E.  C.  GJESTVANG 


Australasia : 

A.  COWAN  &  SONS,  Ltd. 
MELBOURNE,  Victoria. 


PARIS:  108  Rue  de  Rennes. 
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cuboid 

Gmboseere 


THE  SEYBOLD  MACHINE  COMPANY 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND 
FACTORY 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.S.A. 


8  and  10  Reade  Street,  New  York  347  and  349  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

Patentees  and  Builders  of 


Paper  Cutters 

In  Five  Styles  and  Seven  Sizes. 


DUPLEX  TRIMMERS 
EMBOSSING  PRESSES 
FOLDING  MACHINES 
HAND  STAMPERS 


SIGNATURE  PRESSES 
BACKING  MACHINES 
NUMBERING  MACHINES 
KNIFE  GRINDERS 
Etc.  Etc. 


ROTARY  BOARD  CUTTERS 
DIE  PRESSES 
ROUND-CORNER  CUTTERS 
SMASHING  MACHINES 
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New  Labor=Saving 
—  Machinery  — 


FOR 

Printers 

AND 

Box 

Makers 


BRIGHTWOOD  AUTOMATIC  BOX  MACHINE 

Sets  up  a  stiff  box  of  any  size,  automatically,  at  1000  per  hour 


SPECIALTIES 


Brightwood 
Automatic  Box 
Machine 

Rotary  Automatic 
Carton  Machine 

Universal 

Cutter  and  Creaser 
Universal 

Embossing  Machine 
Gluing  Machines 
Printing  Presses 


The  capacity  of  this  Brightwood  shop  is  fifty  thousand  boxes  daily 


. ' 


SPECIALTIES 


Brightwood 
Automatic  Box 
Machine 

Rotary  Automatic 
Carton  Machine 

Universal 

Cutter  and  Creaser 
Universal 

Embossing  Machine 
Gluing  Machines 
Printing  Presses 


Send  for  prices,  details  and 
samples  to 

Automatic 
Box  Machinery 
Company 

270  Congress  Street 

BOSTON 
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€b«  Peerless  3ob  Press 


jpjpsjp 

_ 

f  W 

■ 

Is  tbc  best  of  Dish  presses.  $  Thoroughly  up  to  date 

PEERLESS  COMFORT — All  impression  screws  in 
sight  and  easy  to  get  at.  The  throw-off  arrangement 
has  a  natural  movement,  and  is  very  handy.  The  gear¬ 
wheel  is  placed  below  the  feeding  level — an  important 
advantage  over  the  obstructing  gear  of  Gordon  presses. 

No  obstructions  to  feed  or  delivery. 

PEERLESS  IMPRESSION— Has  a  very  powerful 
compound  toggle  movement,  with  stalwart  supporting 
side  arms.  The  full  force  of  the  impression  acts  directly 
upon  the  center  of  the  platen,  making  the  Peerless 
platen  strongest  where  all  others  are  weakest.  All 
movements  are  direct,  and  do  not  depend  on  fast- 
wearing  cam  rollers  and  cam  ways. 

PEERLESS  DURABILITY— While  the  Peerless  is 
unexceled  for  profitable  and  rapid  production,  ease  of 
operation  and  quality  of  work,  it  should  be  specially 
remembered  that,  owing  to  expert  workmanship,  true 
principles  of  construction,  and  an  experience  of  twenty- 

five  years  in  building,  it  gives1  the  maximum  of  endur¬ 
ance  with  the  minimum  of  wear. 

The  Peerless  press  is  famous  for  giving  long  as  well 
as  good  service.  It  will  stay  with  you  years  after 
cheaply  built  presses  have  gone  to  the  junk  pile.  Per 
year  of  service  and  per  thousand  of  output  it  is  veri¬ 
tably  the  cheapest  press  in  the  market. 

PEERLESS  STRENGTH  is  proved  by  the  numer¬ 
ous  Peerless  presses  which  are  in  use  for  embossing  and 
extra  heavy  work.  No  other  disk  press  has  been  found 
able  to  stand  this  strain.  The  small  amount  of  repair 
bills  on  presses  put  to  these  exceptional  uses  is.  further 
proof  of  their  strain-bearing  capacity. 

PEERLESS  SPEED  —  Rapidity,  without  noise  or 
jar.  Easy  to  feed,  as  there  is  an  absolute  rest  for  that 
purpose.  Easy  to  run  by  treadle.  Quick  make-ready. 

PEERLESS  SIZES  —  Built  in  six  sizes.  Long  and 
short  fountains. 

For  circulars  and  prices  address 

Hmertcan  Cype  founders  Company 

General  Selling  Agent 


New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Minneapolis  Buffalo  Denver  Cleveland  Los  Angeles 

Boston  St.  Louis  Baltimore  Kansas  City  Pittsburg  Portland  Cincinnati  San  Francisco 
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The  Brown  &  Carver  Cutters... 


OSWEGO  MACHINE  WORKS, 


Chicago  Salesrooms  —  319  Dearborn  St, 

J.  M.  IVES,  Western  Agent. 


OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 


Cut= 

SQUARE, 
CLEAN  and 
FAST. 
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The 


Reliance 


Unprecedented 
Power  and 
Strength 


...THE  ONLY... 


Net  Weight 
3,000  lbs. 


Photo -Engravers’ 

DmAf  Df-Acc  on  which  Perfect  proofs  of 
L  I  UU1  1  1  Coo  half-tone  cuts  the  full  size 
of  the  platen,  as  well  as  perfect  proofs  of  the  tiniest  line 
engraving,  can  be  made.  For  proving  color  plates,  where 
the  slightest  variation  is  fatal,  the  register  is  perfect. 

In  use  by  prominent  Photo-Engravers  and  Three-color 
Plate  Makers  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  INVESTIGATE 

FOUR  SIZES  made: 

Style  A  (Extra  heavy).  Platen,  15  x  20  inches. 

Style  B  (Extra  heavy) .  Platen,  20  x  25  inches. 

Lion  (Extra  heavy) .  Platen,  22  x  30  inches. 
Mammoth  (Extra  heavy) .  Platen,  24  x  32  inches. 


Paul  Shniedewend  &  Co. 

195-199  SOUTH  CANAL  STREET, 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.S.A. 


INNER  HALFTONES  HAVE  TONES 

IF  IT  IS  QUALITY  AND  RESULTS 
YOU  ARE  AFTER  THEN 

fDlNNER*  PLATES 

CHICAGO 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLES 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING : 

1{udyard  Covers 
Persian  Covers 

ILLINOIS  PAPER  CO. 

181  Monroe  Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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The 

following 

estimated 

cost 

of 

running 

one 

Linotype 

for 

one 

year 

is 

regarded 

by 

the 

users 

of 

the 

machine 

as 

being 

substantially 
correct : 


THE  LINOTYPE- 7,000  in  T>aily  Use . 


Interest  on  $3,000.00  at  6  per  cent, . $180.00 

Interest  on  $200.00  for  possible  extras  at  6  per  cent,  -  -  J2.00 

Insurance,  $2,400.00  at  2  per  cent,  -----  48.00 

Gas,  $1.00  per  1,000  feet,  -------  40.00 

Power,  one-quarter  horse-power,  ------  50.00 

Repairs  and  renewals,  -------  25.00 

Depreciation,*  ---------  150.00 

Depreciation,  metal,  -------  -  10.00 

Interest  on  1,000  pounds  metal  ($70.00)  at  6  per  cent,  -  -  4.20 

Total,  --------  $519.20 

Making  $10  a  week.  An  output  of  200,000  ems  weekly  is  5  cents  per 
1,000  ems.  Add  this  to  rate  paid  operator  and  the  first  cost  is  obtained. 

*  “A  large  machine — such  as  the  Linotype— requiring  only  one-quarter  horse¬ 
power  to  run  it,  and  without  rapidly  revolving  parts  and  no  vibration,  its  life 
is  practically  unlimited,  especially  if  given  intelligent  care.” 

—Report  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  New  York  City,  June ,  1897. 


For  terms,  etc.,  address _ 


MERGENTHALER 


LINOTYPE 

COMPANY 


P.  T.  DODGE, 

President. 


TRIBUNE  BLDG. 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


I  LINOTYPE  ECONOMY-* 
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The 

LEIGER 

Automatic 

Paper-Feeding 

Machine 


4* 


Eastern  Agents . 

GIBBS-BROWER  CO. 
150  NASSAU  ST. 

NEW  YORK 


4* 

ea^ 

4* 

4)U 

4. 

# 


D.  H.  Champlin  &  Co. 

-  Proprietors 

277-279  Dearborn  Street 

Chicago,  Ill. 
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Just  a  Word 

to  Photo=Engravers. 

> . . 

jiMUH 


CONVENIENCE  is  an  element 
of  considerable  importance  to  the 
profitable  operation  of  an  engraving 
the  easiest 
;•  to  handle  and  the  quickest  to  bring 
results.  No  detail  is  neglected,  hence 
their  value.  ‘  ‘  A  word  to  the  wise.  ’ ’ 


WiigSSIgBaw 
. 

"M; . m,i!!:;:::!i!!!!,!,"1|,i|!!!iii!Sd 

iiSl  '  1  P^nt.  Our  machines 


I,; EL. 

. 

John  Royle  &  Sons, 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 


Largest  range  of  any  machine  ever  made. 


MADE  BY 

Brown  Folding  Machine  Co. 


ERIE,  PA. 


Agents: 

New  York. — Weld  &  Sturtevant,  44  Duane  Street. 

London. —  M.  P.  McCoy,  Phcenix  Works,  Phoenix  Place,  Mt.  Pleasant,  W.  C. 
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1 9  th  Century  Creation. 


If  you're  looking  for  a  thoroughly  “up-to-instant”  Job  Press, 
one  that  will  hold  its  own  against  any  competition,  one  that 
will  give  you  the  finest  quality  and  the  greatest  quantity  of 
work,  you  should  see  the 


Challenge  -  Gordon  . . . 


It  has  brains  in  its  make-up;  it  is  a  19th  century  product* 
Illustrated  circular  tells  all  about  the  new  improvements;  ask 
for  one* 

Manufactured  by  The  CHALLENGE- 
machinery  CO.,  2553  Leo  Street,  CHICAGO. 


FOR  SALE  BY 
DEALERS  ONLY. 


At  Reduced  Prices ! 

Machinery 

FOR  Bookbinders  and 
Printers... 

First-Class  Secondhand  Machines 

A  SPECIALTY. 

GET  MY  PRICES  AND  TERMS 
BEFORE  PLACING  ORDERS. 

% 

HENRY  C.  ISAACS, 

78  Warren  St.,  NEW  YORK. 
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OKI  it’s  the  northwestern  miller! 
In  its  class,  this  paper  stands  as 
high  as  does  the  Inland  Printer  in 
its  own  field,  and  like  the  print¬ 
ers’  journal,  it  has  put  on  a  dress 
of  half-point  set  type.  4*  Ule  have  received 
from  this  concern  the  following  unsolicited 
testimonial:  —  “The  present  dress  of  the 
northwestern  miller,  which  you  recently 
furnished,  we  believe  to  be  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  face  we  have  ever  used.  4*  It  is  clear  cut 
and  easily  read.  4*  Its  chief  value,  however, 
lies  in  its  labor-saving  qualities.  4*  Being 
half-point  set,  it  is  easily  justified,  correc¬ 
tions  are  easily  made  and  the  compositor  is 
enabled  to  do  work  with  absolute  accuracy 
instead  of  by  guess-work. 4*  It  is  also  cast 
on  Standard  Line,  the  advantages  of  which 
are  so  apparent  that  it  is  almost  beyond 
belief  that  a  printer  could  he  induced  to  buy 
type  not  on  this  system.”—  If  you  want  the 
best  type  accept  no  other  hut  Inland  make. 

Inland  T  ype  foundry  *  S'LE 
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No.  I 


ENAMELED 

BOOK... 


BEAUTIFUE  SHADE  OF  WHITE. 


Has  Special  Fine  Coating  for  Half-Tones. 


Size  of  Building, 

280  by  500  Feet. 


Capacity, 

2,000  Reams  Daily. 


Che  Champion  Coated  paper  Companp, 

HAMILTON,  OHIO, 

Manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Coated  Papers,  etc. 

...INCLUDING.... 

ENAMELED  BOOK,  LITHOGRAPH  PAPER, 

COATED  MANILA,  LABEL  PAPER, 

CARDBOARD,  SOAP  WRAPPERS,  Etc. 


Stock  carried  by  Paper  Dealers  throughout  the  United  States,  «£ 


WE  FILL  ORDERS  ONLY  THROUGH  JOBBERS . 
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Til!  GOSS  PATENTED  STRAIGHT-LINE 
COMPOUND  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  =  — : 

ARE  THE  MOST  MODERN  AND  UP-TO-DATE  MACHINES  ON  THE  MARKET 


|jUILT  to  produce  complete  newspapers  —  from  4  to  48  pages.  They 
occupy  small  floor  space,  are  easy  runners,  and  produce  the  largest 
number  of  papers  in  the  shortest  time.  From  the  time  of  leaving 
the  rolls  all  webs  run  in  a  straight  pathway  until  they  are  printed, 
associated  together  and  folded  —  there  is  no  turning  or  twisting  of 
any  kind.  Any  mechanic  will  appreciate  this  one  thing,  which  enables 
him  to  use  the  ordinary  print  paper  much  more  successfully  than  by  former  methods. 
You  can  change  from  an  8  to  10,  or  10  to  12,  or  12  to  14,  or  14  to  16,  or  16  to  20, 
or  20  to  24,  or  24  to  32,  or  32  to  40,  or  40  to  48  page  paper  instantly;  the  only 
thing  necessary  is  to  carry  the  number  of  rolls  to  produce  the  given  number  of 
pages,  without  any  mechanical  changes  whatever. 

We  also  make  up  these  machines  so  that  extra  colors  in  addition  to  the  black 
can  be  run  at  one  and  the  same  operation  at  full  speed. 

Special  rotary  presses  are  built  for  magazine  and  pamphlet  work  at  a  high  rate 
of  speed.  We  are  builders  for  the  trade.  Let  us  know  what  you  want  and  we  will 
produce  the  machine  that  will  make  you  money. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

-  PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS - 

SIXTEENTH  ST.  AND  ASHLAND  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  312  Temple  Court.  BOSTON  OFFICE,  12  Pearl  Street. 
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No.  5  Breech- 
Loader  Binder. 

nHIS  machine  occupies  but  little  room 
(1^2x5%  inches),  and  canbeloaded 
up  at  the  breech  with  100  staples  at 


SDpEu.rm 


MANUFACTURER 


WIRE  STAPLING  MACHINES 

and  Staples. 


operator.  The  staples  _ 
rods,  and  can  be  readily  pushed  into  the 
rear  of  the  machine. 

IT  WILL  BIND  ANY  THICK¬ 
NESS,  FROM  1  SHEET  UP 
TO  40  OR  50  SHEETS, 

and  do  the  work  in  a  quick  and  perfect 


454  to  460  North  Twelfth  Street, 


No.  7  Staple  Binder. 


'  HIS  machine  is  an  outgrowth 
of  more  than  a  decade  of  years’ 
experience  in  the  manufacture 
of  Stapling  Machines.  It  works 
on  an  entirely  different  prin¬ 
ciple  from  any  other  stapling 
machine.  One  of  the  main 
points  —  it  has  plenty  of  room 
between  the  table  and  driving 
device.  The  staple  case  being  rigid  on 
the  staple  magazine,  and  with  the  up¬ 
ward  movement  of  the  table,  it  will 
clamp  the  work  tight  before  the  staple 
enters.  After  the  staple  is  driven,  the 
clinching  device  works  perfectly.  There 
is  but  one  adjustment,  which  is  very 
easily  understood. 

It  will  stitch  through  the  fold,  and 
through  the  back  from  2  sheets  up  to 
5-16  inch  in  thickness,  and  11  inches 
from  margin.  The  wearing  parts  are  all 
made  of  malleable  steel  and  not  liable  to 
break  or  get  out  of  order. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


-  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


m  originroem”  Paper  and  Card  Gutter 

-  HAND  CLAMP - 


HOWARD  IRON  WORKS, 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Established  1847.  Twenty=five  years’  experience  in 
the  manufacture  of  PAPER  CUTTERS,  both 
Hand  and  Power. 

THIS  cut  shows  the  original  “GEM”  Lever  Cutter,  brought  out  and 
continuously  manufactured  by  us,  under  the  first  and  only  patents 
ever  issued  for  it.  It  has  been  improved  from  time  to  time,  and 
has  long  been  and  is  still  the  most  popular  cutter  in  the  market,  Purchas¬ 
ers  should  beware  and  order  only  the  “  GEM,”  manufactured  by  the 
Howard  Iron  Works,  as  it  has,  on  account  of  its  high  reputation,  been 
imitated  by  other  manufacturers,  in  principle  as  well  as  name.  It  is  a  very 
heavy,  compact,  firm  and  rigid  machine ;  works  easily  and  smoothly ; 
knife  cuts  perfectly  true  ;  clamp  has  free  and  quick  motion ;  is  supplied 
with  back,  side  and  split  gauges,  and  the  lever  can  be  adjusted  to  any 
position  to  suit  the  operator.  It  is  provided  with  traverse  finger  gauge 
and  clamp  for  cutting  narrow  strips.  Undoubtedly  the  most  simple,  dura¬ 
ble  and  perfect  hand  machine  made. 

We  also  manufacture  the  VICTOR,  30-inch  and  32-inch;  also,  the 
DIAMOND,  in  seven  sizes,  32-inch  to  62-inch  ;  also,  Book  Trimmers’ 
Roller  Backing  Machine,  Power  andIFoot  Stabbers  and  Press. 

Send  for  New  and  Complete  Catalogue. 

HOWARD  IRON  WORKS, 

New  York  Depot :  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

78  Warren  Street,  New  York. 


Provided  with  Traverse  Finger  Gauge  and  Clamp  for  Cutting  Narrow  Strips. 

(MENTION  THE  INLAND  PRINTER) 
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THE 

BULLOCK  “TEASER”  SYSTEM 

FOR  PRINTERS. 

The  only  Perfect  System  of  Electric  Power. 


Send  for  Bulletin  No.  0828a. 


BULLOCK  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  U.S.A. 
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,  HIGHEST  AWARDS  } 
RECEIVED  AT  THE 


THE  LARGEST  e 
PRINTING  PLATE 
MAN  Ul'ACTU  RING 
ESTABLISHMENT 
IN  Till'  WORLD. 


bilJOSSI^- 


26  £28  PARK  PLACE 
21  £23  BARCLAY  5T. 

..  CALL.  CORTLAND1 


/AATS'z 

?K°SA 


I-ecTroP 


tipper  Plates 

^  COATED 

,1-  WITlT  sTe 
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SHERIDAN’S  PERFECTION 


THIS  is  the  highest  type  of  paper  cutter  built  In  30  and  32  inch  sizes,  and  the 
only  machine  of  this  size  where  the  knife  Is  drawn  down  at  both  ends, 
insuring  an  absolute  evenness  of  cut.  It  has  the  smooth  rotary  motion  of 
the  high-priced  machine,  Is  fitted  with  steel  gibs  In  the  side  frames,  combination 
finger  and  flat  clamp,  and  triple  back  gauge  for  bookwork.  It  Is  RAPID, 
POWERFUL  and  ACCURATE.  The  back  gauge  Is  regulated  by  a  rapid  dial 
wheel,  one  revolution  of  which  carries  It  the  whole  length  of  the  bed  and  the  Index 
shows  Instantly  exact  position  of  the  back  gauge  at  all  times.  The  material  and 
workmanship  In  these  machines  are  the  best,  and  they  are  as  fully  guaranteed  as 
our  more  expensive  cutters. 

T.  W.  &  C.  B.  SHERIDAN 

PAPER  CUTTERS  AND  BOOKBINDERS’  MACHINERY 
NEW  YORK— CHICAGO  — LONDON 
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The  Black  &  Clawson  Co. 

HAMILTON,  OHIO, 


^  Paper  and  Pulp  mill 

9^  | 


macpinerp,. 


Steam  Power  Perforator. 


WHITMORE  MEG.  CO. 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 

MANUFACTURE  BEST  GRADES  OF 

Surface  Coated  Papers 
Card  Board 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR 
LITHOGRAPHING 
AND  THREE-COLOR  WORK. 


WM.  J.  ALEXANDER.  Pres.  GEO.T.  SCHUSTER, Vice-Pres. 
F.  J.  WELCH,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Bhicago  electrotype 

&  STEREOTYPE  CO. 


f)alf-Uone,  Designing, 
Zinc  Btcbing,  etc. 


National  Electrotype 
Company, 

PROCESS  ENGRAVING 
fAND  ELECTROTYPING. 


OUR  SPECIALTY 

Is  Nickel- Plated  Half-Tone 
Electrotypes. 


ELECTROTYPE*™ 
STEREOTYPE 
•t  MACHINERY 


HERRICK  &  COWELL, 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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ELECTRIC  CITY  ENGRAVING  CO. 


507-515  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 
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Old  Berkshire  Mills 


Established  1801 


FIRST-  CLASS 
FLAT  AND 
FOLDED 


0APERS 


These  Papers  recommend  themselves 
as  unexcelled  for  Correspondence, 
business  or  pleasure,  and  for  Legal 
Blanks  and  Important  Documents. 

* 

EXTRA  SUPERFINE  BRISTOL  BOARD 

WHITE  AND  CREAM, 

ALL  REGULAR  WEIGHTS, 

CARRIED  IN  STOCK. 


Manufactured  by  ...  . 


Old  Berkshire  Mills  Co. 

DALTON,  MASS.,  U.S.A. 


The  Emmerich 

8  Improved 

Bronzing  and 
Dusting  Machine 


SPECIAL  BRONZING  MACHINES  are  made  for  bronzing 
heavy  paper  stock,  such  as  Photograph  Mounts,  Mats,  etc. 
We  also  manufacture  an  excellent  Roughing  Machine,  for 
embossing  tablet  covers,  etc. 

EMMERICH  &  VONDERLEHR, 

191  =  193  Worth  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


j 

U 

B 

A  d>  <b  <b  <b 

PERFECTION  No.  4 


OOKBINDERS 

who  desire  to  get  the  best  results  from  their  wire 
stitchers  (even  those  who  have  other  than  our 
celebrated  machines)  should  use  only 

“PERFECTION”  WIRE 

AUTOMATICALLY  REELED 
FREE  FROM  KINKS 
PROPERLY  STRAIGHTENED 
GUARANTEED  TO  GIVE  SATISFACTION 


The  Standard 
For  ten  years 


THE  J.  L.  MORRISON  CO. 

60  DUANE  STREET  sT  sT  If  sT  NEW  YORK 


THIS  IS  fl  SPECIMEN  op  OUH 


25“^  magazine  Ink 


p.  E.  OKIE  CO. 


manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Printing  Tnks 


Renton  Place 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NO  OFFSET  with  this  Ink 
Superior  Enamel 

Highly  recommended 
by  hundreds  of 
Testimonials 


We  give  the'!  Best 
always  at  Moderate 
Prices 


Half  the  Railroads  in  the 
country  specify 

Okie’s 

Copying 

Ink 


in  Contracts.  Why? 
Because  it  is  the  Best. 


We  manufacture  any 
grade  you  want,  and 
remember — 

ALWAYS  THE  BEST 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER. 
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The  New  Scott 

O ,  i  •  1  T )  IN  THE 

otop- Cylinder  rress  world. 


If  you  should  ask  your  foreman  or  pressman  they  will  tell  you  that 
absolute  register  can  be  obtained  only  on  a  stop-cylinder  press.  The  objection 
to  the  stop-cylinder  has  been  its  slow  speed  and  its  back  delivery  by  cylinder 
and  fly,  or  defective  front  delivery,  reducing  the  time  to  feed  the  sheets. 

In  this  new  style  stop-cylinder  machine,  these  objections  are  overcome, 
as  its  speed  approximates  that  of  the  two-revolution,  and  it  delivers  the  sheets 
printed  side  up  in  front,  without  using  a  delivery  cylinder  or  fly. 

This  machine  registers  perfectly,  the  feed-board  being  stationary,  and  the 
sheets  are  fed  to  the  guides  while  the  cylinder  is  at  rest.  It  also  has  our 
improved  ink  distribution,  which  is  admitted  to  be  the  best  ever  put  on  a  press. 

There  are  many  other  features  which  help  to  make  this  machine  the 
best  in  the  world  for  color-work,  and  other  printing,  where  absolute  register 
is  required. 

A  detailed  description  of  this  machine  will  be  found  in  the  September 
issue  of  The  Inland  Printer,  on  pages  771  and  772. 

We  manufacture  one  and  two  color  Lithographic,  Drum  Cylinder,  Two- 
Revolution,  Stop-Cylinder  Presses,  Flat-Bed  Perfecting,  all  sizes  Rotary  Web, 
color  presses,  and  one,  two,  three,  or  four  tiered  Straight-Run  Newspaper 
Machines. 

Send  to  nearest  office  for  descriptive  circular  and  further  information. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  Times  Building. 
CHICAGO  OFFICE,  Monadnock  Block. 
ST.  LOUIS  OFFICE,  Security  Building. 
BOSTON  OFFICE,  Winthrop  Building. 
CINCINNATI  OFFICE,  Neave  Building. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.J.,  U.S.  A. 


1-3 


Cable  Address— WALTSCOTT,  NEW  YORK. 
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WESEL  QUALITY 

BEGINNING  in  a  small  way,  Wesel  made  everything  himself.  Very 
soon  WESEL  QUALITY  made  Wesel  successful.  The  business 
grew  under  Wesel’s  exacting  eye  and  WESEL  QUALITY  became 
still  better  quality.  Our  three  principal  original  lines  are  WROUGHT- 
IRON  CHASES,  MAHOGANY  AND  IRON  STEREO  BLOCKS  and 
BRASS  AND  BRASS-LINED  GALLEYS.  Today  our  output  of  these 
exceeds  that  of  all  other  United  States  concerns  combined,  because  from 
New  York  to  ’Frisco  it  is  known  that  we  approach  nearer  perfection  in 
accuracy  and  durability 
in  these  items  than  any 
other  firm.  No  one 
undersells  us,  quality 
for  quality;  no  matter 
how  far  off,  it  will  pay 
you  to  use  our  Chases, 

Blocks  and  Galleys. 

Insist  on  your  dealer 
supplying  our  goods; 
if  he  will  not,  send  us 
your  order.  We  do  a 
retail  as  well  as  whole¬ 
sale  business. 

Among  hundreds  of 
things  we  make  we  will 
mention:  Our  PATENTED  SELF-INKING  PROOF  PRESSES,  which 
should  supplant  the  old-style  Galley  Proof  Press  in  every  large  office ; 
RULE  AND  LEAD  CUTTERS ;  Mitering  and  Curving  Machines ; 
PAPER  CUTTERS  (lever  and  power);  Card  Cutters;  PRINTER’S  SAW 
TABLE;  IRON  IMPOSING  SURFACES  and  Tables;  SUCCESS  WIRE 
STITCHER  ($40);  Brass  Rule;  Composing  Sticks;  Benzine  Cans;  and 
the  most  complete  and  up-to-date  line  of  MACHINERY  AND  TOOLS 
FOR  THE  ELECTROTYPER,  STEREOTYPER  AND  PHOTO- 
ENGRAVER  (see  opposite  page). 

We  invite  correspondence  from  Dealers  everywhere,  and  Printers, 
Electrotypers,  Stereotypers  and  Photo-Engravers.  While  maintaining  the 
highest  standard  of  quality,  we  are  not  high-priced. 

F||/rrri  f*t\  Salesrooms:  82  Fulton  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

•  TVLoLL  IVIlUo  Ll/.j  Factories  in  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Catalogues  issued  (sent  on  application):  (1)— Catalogue  of  Printing  Machinery  and  Supplies;  (2)— Catalogue  of 
Equipments  for  Linotype  Offices;  (3)— Catalogue  of  Machinery  and  Supplies  for  Electrotypers,  Stereotypers  and  Photo- 
Engravers;  (5)— Specimen  Book  of  Type  made  by  Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  for  whom  we  are  agents  in  New  York  and 
New  England. 
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F.  WESEL  Mca  MAKES 


EVERYTHING  FOR  ELECTROTYPING 


EVERYTHING  FOR  STEREOTYPING 


MACHINES  FOR  PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


Complete  line  of  most  advanced  high-class  machines  and  appliances,  with  and  without  direct-connected 
electric  motors ;  ample  stock,  moderate  prices,  prompt  delivery.  Send  for  catalogue  of  machinery  for  electro¬ 
typers,  stereotypers  and  photo-engravers. 

F.  WESEL  MFG.  CO.,  82-84  Fulton  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

AGENTS —  Printing  Machinery  Co.,  15  Tudor  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and  Fischer  &  Krecke,  16  Friedrich  Strasse,  Berlin. 

(SEE  OPPOSITE  PAGE) 
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ARE  YOU  WANTING  AN  AGENT  FOR  THE  SALE 
OF  YOUR  GOODS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM, 
EUROPE,  INDIA  AND  THE  BRITISH  COLONIES? 


IF  SO,  WE  ASK  YOU  TO  GIVE  CONSIDERATION 
TO  THE  FOLLOWING  FACTS : 


1  —  Our  house  was  established  in  the  City  of  London  in  the  year  1814,  for  the  purpose  of 

acting  as  Buying  Agents  to  Printers  in  India  and  the  British  Colonies. 

2  —  References  can  be  given  to  customers  who  have  had  continuous  business  relationship 

between  1814  up  to  September,  1899. 

3 — We  are  the  proprietors  of  the  CAXTON  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  “Pioneers  of  the  Point 
System  ”  in  the  British  Empire. 

4  —  Those  responsible  for  the  conduct  and  management  of  this  business  are  all  technically 

trained  experts  in  the  Printing  Trade. 

5  —  Our  house  has  a  personal  element  in  it  in  the  respect  that  the  trade  know  that  the  inter¬ 

ests  of  this  business  are  not  run  for  the  benefit  of  a  large  company  of  shareholders. 

6  —  On  the  other  hand,  the  members  of  the  Printing  Trade  in  this  country  and  the  colonies 

understand  and  know  that,  not  being  bound  and  responsible  to  a  large  body  of  share¬ 
holders,  our  interests  are  directly  associated  with  giving  our  customer,  the  printer,  best 
possible  value  for  his  money,  combined  with  direct  personal  interest  in  the  advancement 
of  mutual  interests. 

7 —  We  are  cemented  to  the  Newspaper  and  Printing  Trade  of  this  country  by  the  fact  that 

we  run  one  of  the  largest  general  Advertising  Agencies  of  this  city. 

8 —  Through  this  agency  we  are  in  direct  touch,  by  business  relationships,  with  nine-tenths 

of  the  publications  printed  and  issued  through  the  press  of  the  United  Kingdom,  India 
and  the  British  Colonies. 

9  —  A  thoroughly  representative  British  House,  and  as  such  are  better  able  to  promote  the 
sales  of  American  Machinery  to  the  mutual  advancement  of  the  interests  of  manu¬ 
facturer  and  purchaser. 

10  —  If  you  doubt  these  facts,  make  your  own  independent  inquiries  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you. 


Established  1814. 


BOUVERIE  HOUSE,  SALISBURY  SQUARE  (OFF  FLEET  STREET), 

LONDON,  E.  C.,  ENG. 


U.  S/A.  REFERENCES: 


MABIE,  TODD  &  BARD,  Proprietors  of  the  Swan  Fountain  Pen,  New  York. 
SCHULTZ,  COWINS  &  GAIN,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

BABCOCK  OPTIMUS  PRESS  CO.,  New. London,  Conn. 

PROUTY  PLATEN  PRESS  CO.,  Boston. 

PAUL  SHNIEDEWEND  &  CO.,  Chicago. 
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Double  Head  Straight-Line  Router, 


T  ■■■ 


HIS  ROUTER  has  the  double  spindle,  the  belt  ri 
instead  of  one  as  in  the  old-style  plain  router.  It  1 
rest  on  the  side,  and  the  double  bearing  o 


THE  MURRAY  MACHINERY  CO.,  429-431  West  5th  st„  KANSAS  city,  mo. 


Electrotype 


Etching 


Machinery. 


THE  PEERLESS  PERFORATOR 


Award  Granted  by 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition 

1893:::: 

READS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

For  well-designed  and  accurately  operating- 
perforating  machine,  which  is  distinguished 
for  rapidity  and  perfection  of  its  work  ;  makes 
a  clean  and  thorough  perforation  at  a  high  rate 
of  speed,  and  is  adjustable  to  a  wide  range 
in  the  thickness  of  the  stock  it  will  perforate  ; 
for  simplicity  of  construction,  ease  of  opera¬ 
tion  and  high  efficiency  of  performance. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

A.  G.  BURTON’S  SON 

42  to  48  S.  Clinton  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.S.A. 


E.  C.  FULLER  &  CO.,  28  Read©  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sole-Eastern  Agent. 
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The  Alumographic  Rotary. 

Built  as  Fine 

as  a  Watch. 


It  produces  from  Aluminum  the  highest  grade  of  printing,  such  as  has  been  done 
heretofore  only  from  lithographic  stone. 

This  press  is  now  in  operation  in  many  of  the  leading  lithographic  shops  in  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  has  proven  a  great  success. 

Evidence  is  shown  of  the  satisfaction  this  press  is  giving  by  the  duplicate  orders 
constantly  received  from  firms  who  have  had  one  or  more  of  these  presses  in  operation 
during  the  past  year. 

As  we  manufacture  these  presses  from  the  raw  material  in  our  own  works ,  we  guarantee 
them  in  every  detail  and  particular  to  produce  the  highest  grade  of  lithographic  work  at  a 
speed  limited  only  by  the  ability  of  the  feeder. 

All  parts  of  these  machines  are  classified  by  number  stamped  or  cast  upon  them,  and  as 
they  are  made  from  jigs  and  templates,  exact  duplicates  of  any  part  may  be  had  by  simply 
sending  us  the  number  of  part  wanted. 

We  control  all  patents  for  surface  printing  from  aluminum. 

All  presses  using  aluminum  are  subject  to  licenses  granted  through  our  agents. 

Manufactured  by 

The  Aluminum  Plate  &  Press  Co. 

New  York  Office,  87  Nassau  Street. 


Works  —  Plainfield,  N.J. 
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READ  WHAT  USERS  SAY  OF  THE 


Alumographic  Rotary  Press 


Manufactured  by 


See  illustration  and  description  of  this  wonderful  machine 
on  opposite  page. 


The  Aluminum  Plate  &  Press  Co. 


Works  —  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


New  York  Office,  87  Nassau  Street. 
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A  MARK  OF  HIGH  DEGREE  &  QUALITY 


INNER  PLATES  MEAN  PERFECT  PLATES 


CHICAGO 


INNER- 


(|)lNNER 

[(jg)UILDING 


♦♦•>•>♦♦<►<►♦♦00  ♦♦❖❖♦♦^♦♦❖❖♦♦❖o  ♦♦<►❖♦♦<►❖♦♦«>❖♦♦<►❖♦♦❖<•♦♦❖<>♦♦ 
♦♦  ♦♦ 
t  the  best  and  most  economical  wire  t 

$  STITCHING  MACHINES  ARE  % 

!  New  Jersey  Wire  Stitchers.  ! 

S  Send  for  Particulars.  v 

|  J.  L.  SHOEMAKER  &  CO.  f 

t  15  SOUTH  SIXTH  STREET,  i 

PHILADELPHIA.  I 

♦♦ 

♦♦❖♦♦♦^♦♦■O^  ♦♦<>-$  ♦♦❖♦♦♦❖^♦♦❖❖♦♦•^♦♦O-O  ♦-♦<►<>♦♦<>-<>  ♦♦<►<>♦♦<><>♦♦ 


^▼4T-4T4V4T4T4T^T-4T4T-4T4T-4T4T4T4T4V4T4T4V4T4T^T4T4T4T4^ 

Three-color  Process  J 
and  Proving  Inks  a  ^ 
specialty.  t 


l  KAST  &  EHINGER 

^  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

5  PRINTING  INKS 


F  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


IMPORTERS  O 


BRONZE  POWDERS  J 
AND  LITHOGRAPHIC  J 
SUPPLIES.  5 


$  CHAS.  HELLMUTH, 


UFACTURING  AGENT  F< 


Office  and  Factory :  46  &  48  East  Houston  Street,  J 
^  newyork.  t 


Lino- 

tUD6 

Metal 


nHE  best  BOOK  and 
COMBINATION  METAL 

for  Newspapers  and  Job 
Offices,  at  the  very  low- 


Trow  Directory  Ptg.  & 
Pub.  Co.,  N.Y.  City. 
Staats-Zeituog,  “ 
German  Herold,  “ 
Redfield  Bros.,  “ 
Henry  Rogowski,  “ 
Address  all  inquiries 
and  communications  to 

I.  SHONBERG, 

172  Hudson  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


premo  Cameras 


EMBODY  ALL  THAT  IS  BEST. 

We  have  been  engaged  fifteen  years 
in  the  manufacture  of  Cameras,  and 
experience  counts  for  much  in  the  de¬ 
signing  of  Photographic  Apparatus. 
That’s  why 

“  Premos  Produce  Perfect  Pictures.” 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

Rochester  Optical  Company, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


F*  HL  Stevens  Co* 

Manufacturers 


: - For  Wood  and  Bag  Printing - 

BRASS  TYPE 

For  Bookbinders 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

100  High  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


AMERICA’S  MOST  POPULAR  RAILROAD 

% 


flucq£o& 

JIlMRR 


PERFECT  PASSENGER  SERVICE  BETWEEN 


CHICAGO  and  KANSAS  CITY, 
CHICAGO  and  ST.  LOUIS, 
CHICAGO  and  PEORIA, 
ST.LOUISandKANSASCITY 


s,  time  tables,  e 

JAMES  CHARLTON, 

General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
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EVERY  PRINTER  SHOULD  OWN 

Webster's  International  Dictionary 

of  ENGLISH,  Biography,  Geography,  Fiction,  etc. 

STANDARD  AUTHORITY  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  all  the  State  Supreme  Courts,  the  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  and  of  nearly  all  the  Schoolbooks.  Warmly  commended  by  State 
Superintendents  of  Schools  and  other  Educators  almost  without  number. 


Webster’s  Collegiate  Dictionary  Scotch  Words  and  Phrases. 

A  new  book,  the  largest  of  the  abridgments  of  the  International.  It  has  a  sizable  vocabulary,  complete  definitions,  adequate 
etymologies,  and  indicates  pronounciation  by  familiar  diacritical  marks  and  respellings.  Has  over  1,100  pages  and  is  richly 
illustrated.  In  its  appendix  are  vocabularies  of  names,  rhymes  and  foreign  words,  tables  of  signs,  etc. 


Specimen  pages,  etc.,  of  both  books  sent  on  application. 


G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


telephone 
I  (5ENECA 
L 1344. 


PROCESSES  jj 

WjA  Halftone  .  I 
PZWCTECM'NO  | 


ROITPIMi 

B>*WAX 

AVI  NO.  ll/ 

KILtUSTRATING.  M 

SSS2? 


T  Color  Work  A  Specialty. 

f:  14*24  WELLS  ST. 

r  Buffalo,  NX 


The  Only  Completely  Corrected 
ANASTIGMATS  are  the 


60ERZ>« 


D0U6LE 

ftNftSTIGMrtTS 


As  they  cover  at  full 
opening  sharply  up  to 
the  circle  of  light . 


A  THING  NO  OTHER  LENS  DOES. 


They  excel  all  other  makes  in  Speed,  Definition, 
Even  Illumination  and  Depth  of  Focus,  and  are 

therefore  the  BEST  Portrait,  Landscape  and  Wide- 
Angle  Lenses. 

Beware  of  inferior  makes  which  are  sold  under 
the.  name  Double  Anast'igmats. 

Ask  for  Catalogue,  Testimonials  and  Test  Chart 
from  your  Dealer,  or 

C.  P.  COERZ, 

Factory  at  52  Union  Sq.  East,  NEW  YORK. 

Berlin.  Germany. 


Stomping,  embossing  and 

4  4  aI<|AA  A.  -  - -  TT  with  embossing. 

&(ISe=niaKing  I  ;rrrs  bm,t 


We  can  deliver  book-covers  of  any  style,  cloth  or  leather,  stamped 
in  gold  or  ink,  ready  for  casing,  in  handsome  and  effective  designs. 

EMBOSSED  CATALOGUE  COVERS 


Book  Edge  Gilding 
Book  Edge  Marbling 
Leaf  Stamping 


WALCUTT  BROTHERS  139-143  centre  st„  new  york  city 
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The  added  amount,  above  the  price  of  other  rollers,  goes  into 
the  value  of  the  rollers,  not  into  the  pockets  of  the  maker. 


GODFREY  &  CO.  Printers’  Suction  Rollers, 

909  Sansom  Street,  PHILADELPHIA. 


CAPS  BROS. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  u.s.a 


PRINTERS’ 

SPECIAL 

MACHINERY 


ROLL  WRAPPING-PAPER  PRESS 


We  manufacture  Printing  Presses  for  printing  all  kinds 
of  Roll  Wrapping  Paper,  Sheet  Paper  and  Bags,  in 
ANY  NUMBER  OF  COLORS 
AT  ONE  IMPRESSION. 

Paper  dealers  can  produce  something  new  and  attractive 
that  will  please. 

-  -  =  WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  CATALOGUE. 
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3<?IW.A 

«?;» £ 
?H3fKIVIcl 


We . 

Never . 

Disappoint 


FOR  ATTRACTIVE 
CATALOGUE  Mil 

Booklet  ori 
Pamphlet  an 
Illustrations 
Send  to  asm 


lOniviiMii  lto 

&co- 

i/5Monnoe>t 

Chicago 
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GOOD  *  ROLLERS 


THE  BUCKIE  PRINTERS’  ROLLER  CO. 

421  and  423  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


Make  ROLLERS  by  patented  machinery  that  are 
Perfectly  Round,  Smooth  and  Free  from  Pin  Holes. 

....  A  TRIAL  WILL  CONVINCE  YOU.... 


GOOD  «  ROLLERS 
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DEXTER  QUADRUPLE  16  AND  DOUBLE  32  FOLDER 


DEXTER  COMBINATION  16-PAGE  FOLDER 
With  4-Page  Cover  and  Pasting  Attachment 


NEW  YORK  — 127  Duane  Street  Dexter  folder  Company 

CHICAGO— 315  Dearborn  Street 

LONDON — 46  Farrington  Street  PEARL  RIVER,  N.  Y. 
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Perfect  Printers’  Rollers 

'WTOC1  DAI  I IP1 

Chicago  [yolkrtibnipam!  i 

\miLi\cn\vyiiLLi\< 

AND  TABLET  COMPOSITION 

86-88  MARKET  STREET.  CHICAGO. 


We  make  a  Specialty  of  Out-of-Chicago  Orders 
and  can  fill  these  promptly  and  satisfactorily. 
Write  us ;  we  desire  to  get  acquainted  with  you. 


Largest 

Assortment 

of 

Papers. 

nnnnnnnn 


mm s 


Greatest 

Variety 

of 

Bindings. 


Ml 


LETTER 

COPYING  BOOKS 


...  THEY  ARE  ... 

THE  ULTIMATE  RESULT  FROM  A  COMBINATION  OF  USING 
THE  VERY  BEST  MATERIAL  POSSIBLE,  WITH  THE  EARNEST 
EFFORTS  OF  MOST  SKILLED  LABOR.  PRICES  ARE  ALWAYS 
CONSISTENT  AND  FAIR.  WRITE  FOR  NEW  PRICE  LIST,  DIS¬ 
COUNTS,  ETC.,  AND  WHILE  SO  DOING  LET  US  TELL  YOU 
ABOUT  OUR  FOLIO  BOOKS  WITH  “WESTLOCK”  PAPER  IN 
THEM  — NONE  BETTER.  .*.  .*.  .*.  .*.  .*.  .'.  ,\  /. 

BOORUM  &  PEASE  COMPANY,  MAKERSTF^RD™ENI.v. 
101  &  103  DUANE  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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Perpetual  Calendar  Sets. 


4-Line  Logotypes, 


PRICE  LIST  OF  ALL  SIZES  OF  CALENDAR  SETS. 

■  2-Line  Logotypes, 


24  “ 

2  Logotypes  of  the  months  in  full,  without  abbreviations,  for  Calendars  12-line  and  under,  $3.00  per  Set.  For  Calendars  over  12-line,  $4.00  per  Set. 
7  Logotypes  of  the  days  of  week  abbreviated,  for  Calendars  12-line  and  under,  $1.00  per  Set.  For  Calendars  over  12-line,  $1.50  per  Set. 


TUE 

WED 

THU 

1  FBI 

SAT 

3 

4 

5 

1  of  No.  10  Set,  no  brass 

rule  required,  as  the  A 

blocks  include  the 

:::::::  ||] 

7 

10 

11 

N°r:r.^  E  b]E  1 1 

P  Trip  I*  IP  »  i 

No.  1 

0- 6-Line. 

-  .  1  _  _ 

_ 1 

No.  11  — 6-Line. 

rzr - i"T’  1 

SlIN  MON 

I 

213 

I 

8  IQ 

24 

25 

26 

28 

No.  26  —  6-Line. 

No.  22  —  5-Line. 


No.  29  — 6-Line.  No.  27  —  15-Line. 

IT  is  impossible  to  properly  display  these  large  calendar  sets  in  this  small  space,  but'  they  are  better  displayed  in  our  large  4-page  special  calendar 
circular  which  we  will  send  on  application.  This  circular  shows  many  other  styles  and  gives  particulars  in  full  regarding  size  occupied  by  each 
set,  etc.  If  you  are  in  need  of  calendar  sets  or  wood  type,  write  us. 

TPHD  H  A  IU  II  TAM  Jl/icn  r  A  Main  Office  and  Factory,  .  .  TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 

1  II  C  ll  A  iTl  I  Lr  I  UIl  IT  I  F  U  •  CU  .  Eastern  Factory  and  Warehouse,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 
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ROLLER 

MOULDS 

ROLLER¬ 

MAKING 

MACHINERY 

Complete  outfits  furnished. 

MOULDS  ARE 
GUARANTEED 

TO  BE  TRUE. 


Estimates  furnished  for  large  or  small-  outfits  and 
for  single  moulds. 


JAMES  ROWE 


76  West  Tackson  Street, 


CHICAGO. 


New  York  Depot,  32  East  Tenth  Street. 


Buy  your  Flat  Writings  direct 

from  the  manufacturer,  and  get  uniform  stock  at  all  times. 


We  carry  in  Chicago  the  largest  stock  of  Loft-Dried  and 
Tub-Sized  Papers  in  the  West.  All  Papers  are  of  our  own 
manufacture  and  lines  that  you  can  duplicate  at  any  time. 


...IN  STOCK... 


Ledgers 

Superfines 

Fines 


Linens 

Colored  Flats 
Ruled  Stock 
Envelopes 


Bristols 

Wedding  Papers 
Fancy  Papers 
Embossed  Boards 


Wedding  Note,  Quarter  Ream 
Goods  and  Papeteries. 


Capacity  36  Tons  Daily. 


Write  for 
Samples  and 
Catalogue. 


WHITING  PAPER  COMPANY, 

238-240  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO. 


THE  CHAMBERS  Combined  Automatic  Feeding,  Folding  and  Wire  Stapling  Machinery 

FOR  16-PAGE  PERIODICALS. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER 

NATIONAL  EXPORT  EXPOSITION  NUMBER 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER 

NATIONAL  EXPORT  EXPOSITION  NUMBER 
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VESPER  BELLS. 


Copyright,  1899,  by  The  It 


•  Company. 


The 


INLAND 

PRINTER 


THE  LEADING  TRADE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  WORLD  IN  THE  PRINTING  AN-D  'ALLIED  INDUSTRIES. 

Vol.  xxiv.  No.  1.  CHICAGO,  OCTOBER,  1899.  .  terms 

°CT  6  1899  c.  ’ 

TASTES  AND  QUALIFICATIONS^  & 

BY  A.  K.  TAYLOR.  ,* ■■  f  f\C^\ 

T~  HE  tastes  of  different  people  tend  tion  and  critical  insig] 

H  ^  in  different  directions.  From  a 
■  taste  for  racing  horses  to  taste  in 

I  dressing,  and  from  a  .predisposi- 

tion  for  German  grand  opera  to 
_  the  cup  that  cheers  and  inebri¬ 
ates  —  each  after  his  kind.  The 


man  who  knows  about  race  horses  discourses  freely 
to  the  man  who  knows  naught  concerning  them,  and 
the  latter  believes  all  that  he  can  remember  of  what 
the  horseman  tells  him  about  horses,  for  it  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  he  knows  not  of.  And  the  tailor  instructs 
him  that  hesitates  as  to  the  selection  of  apparel, 
that  he  may  get  that  which  becomes  him,  for,  saith 
the  tailor,  ”Even  now  Kipling  is  not  abroad  in  the 
land  —  and  no  other  man  may  attire  himself  as  he  and 
live.”  And  thus  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  does  he 
that  knows  enlighten  him  that  is  in  the  dark.  But, 
perchance,  there  may  be  an  exception  in  the  case  of 
the  man  who  knows  just  how  his  printing  should  be 
done.  For,  in  truth,  one  man  may  not  tell  another 
how  printing  should  be  arranged  and  executed  —  for 
does  not  every  man  know,  or  think  he  knows  ! 

And  ofttimes  does  the  printer  take  his  cue  from 
his  customer  and  pass  critical  judgment  upon  the 
work  of  the  artist  making  sketches  from  which  cuts 
are  to  be  made  ;  for  does  it  not  often  transpire  that 
the  printer  knows  as  much  about  drawing,  composi¬ 
tion  and  color  values  as  the  weatherwise  ground-hog 
knows  about  esoteric  Buddhism  ? 

It  is  not  every  day  that  a  man  is  asked  to  pass 
judgment  on  a  work  of  art.  And  still  more  seldom 
would  the  artist  give  heed  to  the  opinion  of  a  printer. 
But  wfien  the  artist  is  doing  work  for  the  printer, 
the  case  is  different.  The  printer  feels  keenly  the 
importance  of  displaying  a  nice,  artistic  discrimina- 


ngs  concerning 
this  particular  piece  of  work,  because,  forsooth,  does 
not  the  humble  artist  have  to  change  it  if  it  does 
not  suit  the  refined  and  highly  educated  taste  of  the 
man  who  employs  him  ?  And  that  is  often  the  rea¬ 
son  that  the  work  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  printer, 
because  he  can  have  made  whatever  changes  he  sug¬ 
gests,  thus  making  sure  that  the  artist  earns  his 
money.  And  why  not  ?  Does  not  the  printer  have 
to  change  job  after  job  in  order  to  assure  some 
over-generous  customer  that  he  is  not  being  swin¬ 
dled  by  getting  the  job  up  just  right  the  first  time  ! 

There  are  not  very  many  men  who  are  equally 
good  at  many  kinds  of  work.  For  the  best  practical 
results  most  people  prefer  to  go  to  the  man  who  has 
just  a  reasonable  number  of  talents,  and  who  works 
at  them  regularly.  It  does  not  inspire  one  with  con¬ 
fidence  to  find  a  doctor  doing  his  own  plumbing  — 
and  the  same  principle  applies  all  along  the  line. 

Of  course,  there  is  great  satisfaction  in  the  belief 
that  no  matter  what  you  have  to  be  done,  if  you  just 
had  time  you  yourself  could  do  it  better  than  any 
one  else  you  know  of  —  and  that  not  having  time 
yourself,  you  do  the  next  best  thing  by  hiring  some 
one  to  do  it  for  you ;  and,  that  the  man  you  hire  may 
have  a  proper  and  adequate  idea  of  your  own  capa¬ 
bilities,  it  consequently  becomes  necessary  for  you  to 
tell  him  how  the  work  is  to  be  done.  By  unneces¬ 
sarily  close  oversight,  minuteness  of  direction,  and 
frequent  alteration  of  unimportant  details  you  make 
your  employe  despair  of  ever  doing  anything  right 
the  first  time,  and  the  result  is  that  he  begins  to 
depend  upon  his  employer  for  directions  and  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  his  work  which  he  would  never  have 
done  if  left  to  himself.  Of  course,  we  must  recog¬ 
nize  that  a  certain  amount  of  general  direction  to  a 
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new  hand  is  essential  in  order  to  drill  him  into  the 
position  he  is  expected  to  fill,  but  it  often  does  not 
stop  at  this  point,  and  the  result  can  not  but  be 
unsatisfactory  to  both  employer  and  employe. 

A  workman  is  employed  in  order  that  certain 
work  may  be  done  for  you  by  him  with  the  minimum 
of  attention  at  your  hands.  If  he  proves  by  his  own 
work  to  be  incompetent,  it  is  your  own  fault  if  you 
still  employ  him.  His  work  will  be  unsatisfactory, 
and  your  own  efforts  probably  will  not  avail  in  mak¬ 
ing-  his  work  better.  If  he  is  competent  the  work 
will  be  done  much  better  without  your  directions 
than  with  them,  because  if  he  attempts  to  follow 
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DISCRIMINATION  IN  THE  USE  OF  WORDS  * 

NO.  XXV— BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 

OBJECTION  has  been  made  to  the  use  of  the 
word  "rotatory,”  as  if  it  could  express  noth¬ 
ing  but  what  is  meant  by  "rotary.”  All  the  diction¬ 
aries  except  the  Century  support  this  notion  of 
identical  sense  in  the  two  words,  for  each  of  them 
gives  each  word  as  a  definition  of  the  other  —  an 
unfortunate  error,  because  most  persons  think  any 
such  statement  found  in  the  dictionary  must  be 
right.  "  Rotary  ”  should  be  used  in  speaking  of 
things  that  themselves  rotate,  or  are  characterized 


MAIN  BUILDING,  NATIONAL  EXPORT  EXPOSITION,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  main  building  of  the  National  Export  Exposition,  open  in  Philadelphia  from  September  14  to  November  30, 1899,  is  1,000  feet  long  and  400  feet 
wide.  It  includes  three  pavilions,  two  stories  in  height,  and  a  spacious  auditorium  with  a  seating  capacity  of  5,000.  In  this  auditorium  the  sessions  of 
the  International  Commercial  Congress  will  be  held,  and  concerts  will  be  given  every  afternoon  and  evening  by  the  leading  musical  organizations  of 
the  country.  The  building  covers  an  area  of  nine  acres,  and  there  is  an  area  of  floor  space  aggregating  twelve  and  one-half  acres.  The  main  entrance 
is  in  the  north  pavilion,  opening  into  a  lobby  60  by  90  feet,  beyond  which  and  between  the  north  and  central  pavilions  is  the  auditorium,  200  feet  long 
and  140  feet  wide.  On  either  side  of  this  auditorium  are  arcades  for  exhibits,  78  feet  wide  by  300  feet  long.  The  pavilions  are  constructed  of  brick  and 
structural  steel,  and  are  each  90  by  380  feet.  Each  are  two  stories  high,  the  second  floor  of  the  northern  pavilion  to  be  devoted  to  the  offices'of  the 
Exposition  ;  the  second  floors  of  the  other  pavilions  will  be  given  up  to  exhibits.  Each  of  the  entrances  to  the  main  building  are  flanked  by  pedestals, 
on  which  are  groups  of  statuary,  representing  various  industries,  and  the  pediments  over  the  various  entrances  of  all  of  the  buildings  contain  heroic 
figures,  symbolizing  various  aspects  of  manufacture  and  commerce.  The  walls  of  the  main  building  are  covered  with  a  coating  of  white  "  staff”  and 
the  cornices  are  made  of  the  same  material.  Around  thereof  runs  an  iron  balustrade  of  rich  design,  and  from  the  numerous  staffs  on  the  roof  float 
the  flags  of  all  the  nations  who  will  be  represented  in  the  International  Commercial  Congress. 


your  ideas,  the  work  ceases  to  become  his  own  pro¬ 
duction  and  he  consequently  loses  the  incentive 
which  his  own  efforts  inspire,  thus  making  the  work 
below  his  standard. 


by  having  parts  that  rotate,  and  "rotatory  ”  of  things 
that  cause  other  things  to  rotate  or  are  of  the  nature 
of  rotation.  Thus  we  have  rotary  steam-engines, 
and  it  is  not  correct  to  call  them  rotatory ;  rotatory 


When  you  have  work  requiring  qualifications 
which  you  do  not  possess,  turn  it  over  to  those  who 
have  the  necessary  qualifications,  and  have  the  de¬ 
cency  to  admit  it,  at  least  to  yourself,  that  you  do 
not  know  it  all.  But  when  anything  comes  your 
way,  if  you  have  a  way,  grasp  it  firmly  with  both 
hands  so  that  he  who  might  otherwise  make  ham¬ 
pering  suggestions  will  concede  that  what  you  do 
not  know  about  the  business  he  is  not  able  to  supply. 
But  be  sure  you’re  right. 


muscles  should  not  be  called  rotary ;  and  the  motion 
of  a  rotary  or  revolving  machine  or  part  of  a 
machine  is  rotatory,  not  rotary.  It  is  not  probable 
that  "  rotatory  ”  would  ever  have  been  used  at  all  if 
it  expressed  nothing  different  from  the  meaning  of 
"rotary.” 

Here  is  an  attempt  at  restriction  that  might  bet¬ 
ter  not  have  been  made:  "This  word  [same],  like 
'former’  and  'latter’  and  the  pronouns,  should  be 

*  Copyrighted,  1897,  by  F.  Horace  Teall.  All  rights  reserved. 
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used  as  sparingly  as  possible.”  This  was  written, 
probably,  because  its  writer  noticed  in  his  reading  a 
sentence  that  would  have  been  much  better  with 
repetition  of  another  adjective,  but  in  which  "same” 
had  been  used  instead  in  the  second  place.  It  is 
misleading  advice,  because  "same”  may  often  be 
used  legitimately  and  advantageously  when  it  would 
be  easily  possible  not  to  use  it,  and  even  the  fact 
that  repetition  of  some  other  word  is  sometimes 
advisable  does  not  make  such  repetition  always 


different  from  every  other  one.  Two  extremes  are 
marked  in  our  arrangement  of  the  words,  sarcasm 
and  satire  being  always  sharp  and  offensive  more 
than  any  other,  and  badinage  and  banter  rather 
good-natured.  Even  the  dictionaries  do  not  keep 
them  all  distinct  in  definition,  and  some  dictionaries 
treat  "  sarcasm  ”  and  "  satire  ”  almost  as  being  iden¬ 
tical  in  meaning.  This  being  fact,  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  call  attention  to  the  following,  from  the 
Standard  Dictionary :  "  Banter  is  the  touching  upon 


WEST  FACADE  OF  MAIN  EXHIBITION  HALL  AND  CENTRAL  PAVILION,  NATIONAL  EXPORT  EXPOSITION,  PHILADELPHIA. 
With  a  rapidity  hardly  before  equaled  in  the  history  of  undertakings  of  like  character,  work  on  the  buildings  for  the  National  Export  Exposition 
was  pushed  toward  completion.  The  above  picture  (taken  in  July)  shows  the  western  facade  of  the  main  exhibition  hall  and  the  ends  of  the  south 
and  central  pavilions.  Above  the  cornice  of  the  latter  the  figure  showing  prominently  is  that  representing  "Stone”  —  a  workman  engaged  in  dressing 


for  use  a  rough  block  as  it  has  come  from  the  quarry.  The  figures  in  the 
represent  the  Continent  of  Africa.  Though  the  time  to  the  date  set  for  the 
the  work  was  completed  on  the  opening  day. 

advisable.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  "same”  is 
frequently  used  when  it  should  not  be.  Here  is  an 
instance,  from  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  a  newspaper : 
"I  have  read  the  paper  for  eight  years,  and  it  would 
be  a  hard  blow  for  me  to  abandon  it,  so  used  am  I 
to  the  same.”  This  sentence  would  have  been  far 
better  without  the  last  seven  words. 


pediment  above  the  scaffolding  on  the  west  end  of  the  central  pavilion 
opening  of  the  Exposition  seemed  short  when  this  picture  was  taken,  all 

some  fault,  weakness,  or  fancied  secret  of  another 
in  a  way  half  to  pique,  half  to  please ;  badinage  is 
delicate,  refined  banter.  Raillery  has  more  sharp¬ 
ness,  but  is  usually  good-humored  and  well-meant. 
Irony,  the  saying  one  thing  that  the  reverse  may  be 
understood,  may  be  either  mild  or  bitter.  All  the 
other  words  have  a  hostile  intent.  Ridicule  makes  a 


Sarcasm,  satire,  ridicule,  raillery,  derision,  jeer¬ 
ing,  mockery,  irony,  chaff,  badinage,  and  banter 
are  qualities  of  expression  not  always  clearly  dis¬ 
tinguished,  though  every  one  of  them  is  really 


person  or  thing  the  subject  of  contemptuous  merri¬ 
ment;  derision  seeks  to  make  the  object  derided 
seem  utterly  despicable  —  to  laugh  it  to  scorn. 
Chaff  is  the  coarse  witticism  of  the  streets,  perhaps 
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merry,  oftener  malicious  ;  jeering'  is  loud,  rude  ridi¬ 
cule,  as  of  a  hostile  crowd  or  mob.  Mockery  is 
more  studied,  and  may  include  mimicry  and  personal 
violence,  as  well  as  scornful  speech.  A  satire  is  a 
formal  composition ;  a  sarcasm  may  be  an  impromptu 
sentence.  The  satire  shows  up  follies  to  keep  peo¬ 
ple  from  them ;  the  sarcasm  hits  them  because  they 
are  foolish,  without  inquiring  whether  it  will  do 
good  or  harm.”  Except  that  mockery  would  hardly 
include  personal  violence,  this  seems  to  be  very 
clear  and  accurate. 

In  some  correct  uses  of  "satisfy,”  this  verb  has 
very  nearly  the  same  sense  as  "  convince  ” —  so 
nearly  that  it  could  not  always  be  said  that  one  of 
the  words  was  misused  where  the  other  would  seem 
better;  yet  these  words  etymologically,  and  in  the 
best  usage,  are  very  distinct  in  sense.  One  may  be 
satisfied  that  something  is  true  without  having  to  be 
convinced ;  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  one  is  con¬ 
vinced  when  he  holds  an  opinion  without  having 
been  persuaded  to  it.  To  "convince”  one  is  to 
satisfy  him  by  conquering  him  with  evidence  or  argu¬ 
ment  ;  to  "  satisfy  ”  him  is  simply  to  make  enough 
knowledge  in  his  mind,  without  reference  to  over¬ 
coming  adverse  inclination.  Alfred  Ayres,  in  "The 
Verbalist,”  says  that  "satisfy”  is  "often  unneces¬ 
sarily,  if  not  absolutely  improperly,  used  in  the  sense 
of  'convince,’  ”  and  quotes  a  sentence  containing  the 
words,  "The  Court  is  satisfied  that  it  was  your  inten¬ 
tion,”  etc.,  as  an  example  of  the  use  he  disapproves. 
The  sentence  is  not  amenable  to  such  criticism,  as 
the  speaker  may  not  have  needed  to  be  convinced, 
and  may  easily  have  meant  what  he  said  literally  — 
simply  that  he  had  no  doubt. 

The  "Public  Ledger,”  Philadelphia,  is  quoted  as 
saying  :  "  It  would  be  a  reform  in  the  use  of  the 
word  if  'scholar  ’  could  be  limited  to  learned  persons, 
and  '  pupil  ’  limited  to  youths  or  others  under  instruc¬ 
tion.”  As  a  mere  matter  of  distinction  in  the  use 
of  the  words,  these  limitations  might  constitute  a 
reform  ;  but  in  the  sense  of  making  a  correction,  or 
restoration  of  former  good  standing,  they  would  fail. 
It  would  not  be  scholarly  to  deprive  "  scholar  ”  of  its 
primary  meaning  of  a  learner  in  school ;  the  other 
meaning  is  a  special  development,  not  inherent  in 
the  word.  A  better  reform,  were  one  needed,  would 
be  always  to  say  "a  learned  man,”  or  "a  man  of 
much  learning,”  instead  of  "scholar”  in  this  sense. 

Many  persons  have  the  habit  of  saying  that  they 
do  something  "semi-occasionally.”  Probably  not 
many  would  continue  the  habit  if  they  knew  that 
"  semi-occasionally  ”  is  not  acknowledged  as  a  legiti¬ 
mate  word. 

One  would  hardly  think  of  saying  anything  about 
a  word  like  "setback,”  because  it  is  of  a  kind  that 
is  essentially  colloquial  merely,  and  not  likely  to  be 
taken  very  seriously  into  literary  use.  Here  is 
something  about  it  from  "The  Verbalist,”  that  makes 
the  subject  important  enough  for  a  short  paragraph : 


"Since  we  place  the  adverb  first  in  all  such  compound 
words  as  outset,  inset,  upset,  outcast,  outcome,  and 
the  like,  why  should  we  not  do  likewise  with 
'backset  ?  ’  ”  Of  course  this  must  mean,  why  should 
we  not  use  "backset”  instead  of  "setback,”  but  it 
does  not  say  so.  With  "backset”  we  do  "do  like¬ 
wise.”  One  who  criticises  words  so  closely  should 
not  be  so  careless  in  using  them.  Moreover,  we  do 
not  place  the  adverb  first  in  all  such  words,  for 
"offset”  and  "set-off”  are  both  in  legitimate  use, 
and  so  are  "backset”  and  "setback.” 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  GROWING  POPULARITY  OF  AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURES. 

THAT  the  growing  popularity  of  American  manu¬ 
factures  in  all  parts  of  the  world  is  recognized 
by  the  manufacturing  and  mercantile  communities  of 
other  nations  is  shown  by  a  series  of  statements  just 
published  in  the  monthly  summary  of  commerce  and 
finance  issued  by  the  Treasury  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
This  series  of  statements,  which  is  to  be  followed  by 
others  of  a  similar  character  from  month  to  month, 
will  indicate  to  our  manufacturers  and  exporters 
what  the  people  of  other  parts  of  the  world  are 
thinking  and  saying  about  their  products.  While 
the  general  growth  of  our  export  trade  has  been 
phenomenal,  the  feature  which  has  naturally  attracted 
most  attention  is  the  growth  in  exportation  of  manu¬ 
factures  and  their  popularity  in  markets  formerly 
held  by  other  nations.  The  exports  of  manufactures 
from  the  United  States  are  now  averaging  $1,000,000 
a  day.  In  the  212  days  from  January  1  to  July  31 
the  exports  of  manufactures  were  $211,975,904,  or 
practically  $1,000,000  a  day,  while  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  1895  the  exports  of  manufactures  were 
$110,389,940,  or  practically  $500,000  a  day.  That 
this  phenomenal  growth,  by  which  our  exports  of 
manufactures  have  practically  doubled  in  four  years, 
should  have  attracted  attention  is  not  surprising,  and 
it  is  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  know  what  is 
being  said  about  it  by  those  interested  in  similar 
lines  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  statements 
published  in  the  summary : 

From  the  Mark  Lane  Express :  "The  importation  into 
England  of  foreign  agricultural  machinery,  principally  from 
America,  and  intended  for  transshipment,  is  constantly 
increasing.  During  the  past  few  months  the  steamers  of 
the  Wilson  line  have  landed  in  Hull  unusually  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements.  Practically 
the  whole  of  it  is  sent  abroad,  large  quantities  being  for 
Russia,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  supplied  almost  wholly 
with  the  English-made  article.” 

From  the  Belgian  vice-consul  at  Bangkok  :  "  The  bicycle 
is  met  with  in  every  street  of  the  capital.  Europeans  are  not 
the  only  patrons  of  cycling  ;  the  Siamese  have  acquired  a 
taste  for  it,  and  the  Chinese,  in  spite  of  their  costume,  which 
renders  bicycle  riding  difficult,  have  even  followed  their 
example.  Most  of  the  bicycles  now  met  with  in  Siam  are  of 
the  American,  English  or  German  origin.  One  American 
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bicycle  sells  at  280  ticals,  the  tical  equaling  30  cents  ;  another 
firm  imports  American  cycles,  which  sell  at  240  ticals.  Ger¬ 
man  machines  imported  are  found  too  heavy  for  Siam,  and 
dealers  have  been  asked  to  import  machines  which  could 
compete  with  American  cycles.” 

From  a  Smyrna  correspondent  of  the  British  Trade  Jour¬ 
nal:  "Among  the  nations  now  struggling  for  supremacy  in 


FACSIMILE  OF  POSTER  FOR  NATIONAL  EXPORT  EXPOSITION. 

The  Exposition  has  been  widely  advertised  in  numerous  ways.  This 
poster,  20  by  45  inches  in  size,  lithographed  in  several  colors,  is  one  of 
the  methods  of  publicity  adopted  to  let  the  world  know  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  enterprise.  Large  quantities  have  been  distributed. 


our  markets  we  must  number  the  Americans,  who  have 
thrown  themselves  heart  and  soul  into  the  battle,  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  in  a  very  short  time  they  will  prove  most 
formidable  antagonists.” 

From  the  British  consul  at  Mariupol,  Russia:  "There  is 
still  a  large  market  in  Russia  for  machinery,  machine  tools, 
leather  belting,  wire  ropes,  shovels,  coke  forks,  mining  and 
other  tools.  I  prevailed  upon  some  of  the  local  dealers  to 


pass  some  trial  orders  for  tools  from  England,  but  they 
informed  me  that  English  prices  are  too  high,  and  that  they 
could  have  bought  the  same  articles  from  Germany  or  the 
United  States  more  cheaply.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  American  competition,  when  one  takes  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  heavy  cost  of  transport,  and  especially  when  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  goods  are  said  to  be  in  no  way  inferior 
to  those  of  British  manufacture.” 

From  the  London  Mechanical  World:  "Undoubtedly  we 
are  indebted  to  American  designers  for  many  practical 
notions,  particularly  in  milling  and  grinding  machinery,  but 
in  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  conservatism  which  domi¬ 
nates  our  business  methods  has  much  to  do  with  the  appar¬ 
ently  indifferent  showing  made  by  dur  machine-tool  makers 
in  comparison  with  American  manufacturers.  In  England 
we  rarely  meet  with  a  catalogue  of  machine  tools  which 
gives  such  detailed  particulars  as  will  enable  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  machine  to  be  made  out  and  a  probable  estimate 
of  its  capabilities  obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  machine-builder  takes  the  prospective  purchaser  into 
his  confidence,  giving  information  which  would  almost  ena¬ 
ble  any  builder  to  make  the  machine  who  was  so  disposed. 
English  builders  object  to  this  policy,  which  they  consider 
as  'giving  too  much  away,’  but  facts  are  against  them  if 
the  success  of  American  toolmakers  is  conclusive  evidence 
on  the  matter.” 

From  the  London  Engineer:  "We  see  no  reason  why 
statements  favorable  to  American  engines  should  be  made  if 
they  are  not  true.  We  have  the  best  interests  of  the  locomo¬ 
tive-builders  of  this  country  at  heart,  and  we  should  wholly 
fail  in  our  duty  if  we  said  pleasant  things  and  maintained 
that  the  typical  English  locomotive  must  be  the  best  for 
Austria  or  South  America  or  China  or  Africa  just  because  it 
is  the  best  for  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Ameri¬ 
cans  more  fully  understand  what  is  needed  for  railway  serv¬ 
ice  in  a  new  and  cheap  country  than  we  do,  and  we  ought 
not  to  be  too  proud  to  learn  from  them.” 

From  the  British  South  African  Export  Gazette :  "  Among 
the  thirty-three  classes  of  American  goods  enumerated  as 
being  exported  to  Africa  in  March,  twenty  show  an  increase 
and  eleven  a  decrease.  The  increases  include  cycles,  build¬ 
ers’  hardware,  sewing  machines,  scientific  instruments, 
clocks  and  watches,  cotton  manufactures,  leather  manufac¬ 
tures,  canned  beef,  pickled  beef,  hams,  pork,  molasses, 
sugar,  mineral  and  vegetable  oils,  manufactured  tobaccos, 
books  and  seeds.  The  figures  are  full  of  import  for  all 
classes  of  British  manufacturers,  showing  as  they  do  that 
American  competition  has  to  be  met  in  all  departments  of 
trade.  The  energy  which  our  trans-Atlantic  cousins  put 
into  all  their  new  departures  is  earnest  of  a  sufficiently 
active  exploitation  in  the  near  future,  which  can  only  be 
met  with  renewed  care  and  energy  on  the  part  of  English 
firms.” 

From  the  Canadian  Manufacturer :  "It  is  the  opinion  of 
many  Canadian  importers  of  such  goods  from  the  United 
States  as  come  into  competition  with  those  from  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  that  the  discrimination  of  twenty-five  per  cent  in  favor 
of  British  goods  has  only  a  trifling  effect  upon  the  volume  of 
imports  from  the  United  States.  Canadian  consumers  of  the 
leading  articles,  made  of  iron  or  steel,  and  of  other  metallic 
goods,  show  a  decided  preference  for  those  made  in  the 
United  States,  and  will  not  take  British  goods  even  if  the 
preferential  duty  causes  them  to  be  proportionately  lower  in 
price.”  _ _ 

A  GREAT  HELP  TO  PRINTERS. 

Find  inclosed  $1  for  renewal  of  my  subscription  to  The 
Inland  Printer  for  six  months.  I  have  been  a  subscriber 
for  three  years  and  could  not  well  do  without  it.  It  is  a 
great  help  to  printers,  and  especially  to  those  who  are  young 
in  the  craft. —  Frank  Clouds ,  New  Record,  Centerville,  Ind. 


This  Exposition  will  be  open  from  September  14  to  November  30,  1899,  at  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 
(See  articles  elsewhere.) 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

HE  exhibit  which  The  Inland  Printer  con¬ 
templated  making  at  the  National  Export 
Exposition,  at  Philadelphia,  in  conjunction  with 
about  twenty  papers  belonging  to  the  Chicago 
Trade  Press  Association,  has  unfortunately  been 
abandoned,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  securing 
the  cooperation  of  enough  members  to  make  a 
proper  showing. 


IT  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  disposition  of 
the  Japanese  is  apparently  to  look  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  United  States  in  educational  matters,  as 
the  total  number  of  Japanese  students  residing 
abroad,  as  shown  by  the  census  figures,  was  2,465, 
and  of  this  number,  2,178  were  in  the  United  States, 
129  in  Germany,  47  in  Russia  and  Russian  colonies, 
46  in  England  and  English  colonies,  21  in  China,  14 
in  Corea,  and  10  in  France. 


T  T  7HEREVER  commerce  goes  the  printing  press 
VV  must  follow,  and  the  vast  expansion  of 
American  commerce  throughout  the  world  is  well 
indicated  by  the  consular  and  treasury  reports.  This 
of  itself  is  enough  to  stimulate  the  manufacturers  of 
American  printing  materials,  but  in  addition  it  is 
notable  that  the  superiority  of  American  machinery 
and  manufactures  for  the  printing  trade  enables 
them  to  compete  successfully  in  the  home  market  of 
foreign  countries. 


NOT  only  are  our  exports  to  Africa  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing,  but  they  are  evidently  taking  the  place  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  of  those  articles  formerly  sup¬ 
plied  by  other  countries.  The  British  South  African 
Export  Gazette  in  a  recent  number  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  imports  into  British  and  Portuguese 
Africa  from  the  United  States  are  rapidly  increasing, 
and  that  the  increase  from  1892-3  to  1897-8  was  281 
per  cent ;  in  articles  competing  with  British  goods 
the  increase  was  140  per  cent,  and  in  noncompeting 
articles  565  per  cent. 


EXPORTS  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  were,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  statement  just  prepared  by  the  Treasury 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  larger  in  the  fiscal  year  just 
ended  than  in  any  preceding  year  in  the  history  of 
our  commerce  with  those  islands.  Even  the  reci¬ 
procity  years,  1892,  1893  and  1894,  in  which  the 
exports  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  were  greatly  increased,  do  not  show  as  large  a 
grand  total  as  does  1899  with  all  of  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  war  conditions  which  prevailed  in  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  during  a  part  of 
the  year.  The  figures,  it  is  proper  to  add,  do  not 
include  the  exportations  to  the  islands  in  question 
by  the  Government,  either  for  use  of  its  troops 
or  in  aid  of  the  temporarily  destitute. 
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REMEDIES  FOR  ELECTRICITY  IN  PAPER. 
UMEROUS  remedies  have  been  suggested  for 
the  removal  of  the  annoyance  of  electricity 
in  paper,  but  the  vexation  remains  as  subtle  and 
obstinate  as  ever.  To  arrive  at  some  solution  of 
the  trouble,  the  editor  of  the  Pressroom  Queries  and 
Answers  in  this  number  proposes  a  symposium  of 
experiences  from  pressmen  and  others,  so  that  out 
of  a  multitude  of  counsel  wisdom  may  appear. 
The  Inland  Printer  hopes  that  there  will  be  a 
generous  response  to  the  invitation,  and  that  a  little 
electric  light  may  be  discovered. 

PRINTING  TRADE  IN  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

HE  printing  industry  of  Buenos  Aires  has 
developed  considerably  within  recent  years. 
By  introducing  capable  workers  from  Europe  and 


by  a  rather  high  duty,  is  also  instrumental  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  industry  backward. 

The  German  element  takes  a  prominent  place  in 
the  trade.  In  job  printing  it  is  really  only  the 
German  houses  which  produce  anything  like  good 
work.  In  lithography,  also,  the  Germans  are  fore¬ 
most,  but  there  are  some  Italian  firms  which  are 
worth  mentioning. 

Buenos  Aires  has  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
printing  and  lithographic  establishments,  thirty 
bookbinderies,  several  metal-printing  works  and 
pasteboard  goods  factories,  engraving  and  stereo¬ 
typing  establishments,  etc.,  employing  altogether 
about  four  thousand  people.  There  is  also  a  paper 
mill  of  considerable  capacity,  to  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  granted  a  special  reduction  in  the  duty  on 
imports  of  raw  material,  enabling  it  to  compete  suc- 
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the  United  States  it  has  been  possible  to  turn  out 
the  finer  grades  of  work  which  was  formerly  all 
done  abroad.  In  lithography,  especially,  some  fine 
work  is  being  done,  and  modern  posters,  labels, 
etc.,  are  now  executed  in  an  artistic  manner,  worthy 
of  being  classed  with  the  best  work  of  the  leading 
establishments  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
Even  bank  notes,  which  in  former  years  were  made 
exclusively  in  England  and  the  United  States,  are 
now  being  made  in  Buenos  Aires,  although  not  with 
the  degree  of  perfection  of  the  older  countries. 
Cases  of  counterfeiting  are  quite  frequent,  indicat¬ 
ing  the  skill  the  operators  have  attained. 

Printing,  however,  has  not  kept  pace  with  lithog¬ 
raphy,  for  many  reasons.  The  small  number  of 
skilled  compositors  and  printers,  the  deficient  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  youths,  the  lack  of  a  good  training 
school,  the  inferiority  of  the  type,  which  is  of  all 
kinds,  all  act  to  retard  the  development  of  the 
industry.  The  cost  of  the  type,  which  is  increased 


cessfully  with  foreign  countries,  especially  in  news 
and  wrapping  paper. 

The  printing  trade  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
is  not  in  a  good  way.  It  may,  however,  be  said  to 
be  an  improvement  on  the  condition  before  Argen¬ 
tine’s  great  financial  crash,  by  which  all  foreign 
credit  was  withdrawn,  which  caused  many  firms  to 
close  and  created  additional  competition  when  the 
merchants  who  had  been  importing  paper  and  other 
material  for  the  printing  houses  began  themselves 
to  offer  printed  matter,  at  extremely  low  prices.  A 
contributing  cause  was  added  when  the  State  prison 
began  to  take  away  the  public  printing.  The  munici¬ 
pal  authorities  opened  a  lottery  printing  place  of 
their  own,  in  which  other  official  printing  also  was 
done.  In  this  way  private  trade  was  deprived  of  a 
good  deal  of  business.  In  addition,  almost  all  the 
railways,  street  car  companies,  larger  gas  compa¬ 
nies,  etc.,  which  have  the  privilege  of  importing  free 
of  duty  everything  necessary  for  their  operations. 
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import  all  their  printed  matter  from  England  (the 
gas  companies  are  all  in  the  hands  of  English¬ 
men),  and  in  this  manner  deprive  the  local  trade  of 
a  large  quantity  of  business.  The  duty  on  imported 
printing  paper  is  thirty-five  per  cent  of  its  value,  and 
the  paper  mill  fixes  its  prices  as  near  those  of  the 
imported  paper  as  possible.  This  difference  of 
thirty-five  per  cent  also  makes  it  possible  for  the 
larger  houses  to  send  their  orders  to  Europe  and 
with  it  pay  the  printing.  Only  through  a  revision 
of  the  tariff  can  this  state  of  affairs  be  remedied. 

Competition  is  further  engendered  by  compositors 
who  lose  their  positions  and  have  anything  saved 
availing  themselves  of  the  easy  way  in  which  credit 
is  obtained  from  the  import  houses  to  set  up  in 
business  for  themselves,  and  taking  work  as  cheaply 
as  possible.  There  are  Italian  printing  houses  in 


and  some  smaller  houses  which  also  import  paper, 
etc.,  as  a  side  issue. 

The  importation  of  printing  paper  has  fallen  off 
considerably,  as  the  paper  factory  at  Zarate  has  been 
able  to  hold  in  check  the  competition  from  abroad. 
The  better  qualities  of  paper,  common  writing  and 
foreign  post,  as  well  as  all  sorts  of  linen  paper, 
envelopes,  etc.,  are  imported.  Good  linen  paper  is 
almost  exclusively  imported  from  England  through 
Hutton  y  Cia. 

Printing  machinery  is  largely  imported  from 
France  and  also  from  Belgium.  The  Marinoni 
machines,  on  account  of  their  low  cost  and  simplic¬ 
ity,  are  very  popular  among  the  less  skilful,  and  are 
in  good  demand.  German  machines  of  different 
makes  for  the  finer  work  are  extensively  used.  Of 
lithographic  steam  presses,  besides  Marinoni’s,  the 
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Buenos  Aires  in  which  the  work  is  done  by  the 
father,  mother  and  children  and  a  dozen  other  rela¬ 
tives  who  form  a  business  family  into  which  no 
stranger  will  be  admitted.  The  better  class  of  work  is 
never,  however,  intrusted  to  such  workers  as  these. 

The  import  of  printing  machinery,  type,  paper 
and  similar  articles  into  the  Argentine  is  chiefly  done 
through  German  firms.  Of  late  strong  efforts  have 
been  made  by  American  houses  to  capture  the  mar¬ 
ket,  but  unavailingly,  through  not  having  a  stock  on 
hand  to  suit  the  immediate  demand.  Only  by  having 
the  goods  on  exhibition  can  Americans  expect  to 
break  in  on  the  German  trade,  and  they  never  can 
make  an  impression  by  seeking  orders  simply.  The 
principal  importers  of  printing  materials  are  :  Wien- 
green  y  Cia.,  Hoffmann  y  Stocker,  Simon  Ostwald  y 
Cia.,  Curt  Berger  y  Cia.,  Schurer-Stolle,  Hoppe  y 
Cia.  (former  Guido  Aigner),  Angel  Estrada  y  Cia., 


Schmier,  Werner  and  Steinschen  find  a  ready  sale. 
Minervas  are  found  in  all  makes  and  sizes,  but  of 
late  a  preference  has  been  given  to  the  Hogenforst 
and  the  Phoenix  press,  made  by  Schelter  &  Giesecke. 
The  bulk  of  the  trade  in  lithographic  presses,  as 
well  as  in  cutting  machines  and  gilding  presses,  is 
controlled  by  Karl  Krause,  of  Leipsic,  whose  ma¬ 
chines  can  be  found  in  almost  all  the  printing  shops. 

The  principal  advantage  which  the  Germans  have 
is  in  the  large  stock  of  machinery  that  they  keep, 
obviating  the  loss  of  time  in  awaiting  delivery  from 
the  home  manufacturer.  This  is  a  strong  pointer 
for  Americans  seeking  Argentine  business. 

Type  of  all  styles  is  imported.  The  lack  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  kinds  employed  makes  work  more 
difficult.  The  importations  of  type  have  decreased 
of  late,  as  the  local  industry  is  flooding  the  mar¬ 
ket  with  imitations  of  the  European  article.  The 
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Argentine  printing  house  employe  may  be  said  to 
pick  up  rather  than  learn  his  trade.  There  is  entire 
lack  of  system  and  no  cohesion  among  the  men 
themselves.  At  twelve  or  fourteen,  children  with 
a  very  imperfect  education  are  sent  out  by  their 
parents  to  earn  a  living  where  they  can.  And  just 
as  it  chances  the  child  becomes  a  compositor,  press 
hand  or  a  bookbinder.  He  stays  at  his  apprentice¬ 
ship,  as  it  may  be  called,  only  until  he  sees  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  obtain  a  better  position.  In  this  way  he 
gradually  learns  his  trade,  but  his  work  always  shows 
a  lack  of  thorough  training. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  lack  of  a  good  job 
printer  is  always  felt,  and  it  would  be  comparatively 
easy  for  all-round  printers  to  obtain  profitable  posi¬ 
tions  in  Buenos  Aires.  How  great  is  the  demand 
for  good  compositors  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  the  German  newspaper  proprietors  have  actu¬ 
ally  taken  people  from  other  trades  and  taught  them 
how  to  set  type  and  run  the  press  so  that  they 
might  get  out  their  papers. 

The  wages  vary  considerably.  While  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  decide  where  the  apprentice  ends  and  the 
journeyman  begins,  it  may  be  said  that  the  composi¬ 
tor  and  printer  gets  about  80,  90  up  to  150  pesos 
($19  up  to  $34.50,  gold),  and  the  younger  workers 
about  20  to  25  pesos  (about  $6)  per  month.  The 
German  compositors  in  the  German  newspaper 
offices  receive  from  160  to  170  pesos  ($36  to  $39), 
but  have  to  work  at  night,  as  a  rule.  The  working 
time  is  usually  nine  hours,  and  extra  work  is  paid 
at  a  certain  rate.  The  hours  are,  as  a  rule,  from 
7:30  to  11  a.m.,  and  from  12:30  to  6  p.m.  Besides 
Sundays,  all  Catholic  holidays  are  kept,  when  they 
only  work  half  a  day. 

The  relation  between  the  employer  and  employe 
is  far  from  close  on  account  of  the  frequent  chang¬ 
ing.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  larger  establish¬ 
ments  which  have  formed  a  beneficial  society  among 
their  employes,  little  has  been  done  to  bring  the  two 
elements  of  the  trade  nearer  each  other.  A  bene¬ 
ficial  society,  "Sociedad  Typografica  Bonaerense,” 
which  has  existed  for  years  among  the  printers,  is 
probably  the  only  society  of  any  prominence.  It 
has  some  hundreds  of  members.  Neither  have  the 
employers  any  association.  The  men  have,  how¬ 
ever,  no  trade  union.  As  a  result,  the  method  of 
calculating  work  differs  materially.  In  most  of  the 
old  establishments  the  old  en  calculation  was  used, 
and  it  was  only  eighteen  months  ago  that  the  alpha¬ 
bet  system  was  introduced.  Some  of  the  larger 
newspaper  printing  houses  at  that  time  commenced 
to  pay  a  fixed  amount,  120  pesos  ($27.60),  for  night 
work. 

The  way  of  living  differs  from  that  in  European 
countries.  It  is  always  advisable  to  board  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  family.  For  a  room,  the  price  is  usually  20 
pesos,  and  for  board  (two  meals  a  day),  about  25 
pesos  ($5.75)  or  more.  People  intending  to  go  to 


the  Argentine  must  not  suppose  that  everything 
will  go  a  rushing  to  them.  Skilled  workmen  in  all 
branches  are  always  in  demand,  but  it  always  takes 
some  time  for  the  foreigner  to  get  accustomed  to 
the  ways  of  the  country.  If  he  likes  to  work  he  will 
soon  get  used  to  the  new  conditions  and  feel  at 
home.  Few  people  leave  the  Argentine  after  get¬ 
ting  through  the  first  year. 

The  condition  in  the  interior  provinces  in  regard 
to  wages,  etc.,  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  capital. 

THE  NATIONAL  EXPORT  EXPOSITION  AT 
PHILADELPHIA. 

NDOUBTEDLY  the  most  pronounced  effort 
for  the  advancement  of  American  manufac¬ 
tures  and  the  extension  of  export  trade  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge  is  comprised  in  the  great 
Export  Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  which  opened 


September  14  and  which  will  be  closed  on  Novem¬ 
ber  30.  The  Exposition  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum  and  the  Franklin 
Institute.  The  Second  International  Commercial 
Congress  will  convene  during  the  Exposition,  and 
in  addition  to  the  accredited  delegates  about  20,000 
business  houses  in  foreign  countries  have  been 
invited  to  send  representatives,  and  a  large  attend¬ 
ance  is  assured. 

Samples  of  manufactured  and  raw  products  from 
every  part  of  the  world  are  on  exhibition  for  study 
and  comparison  with  American  products,  and  in  a 
few  days  by  these  means  one  can  attain  a  clear  idea 
of  the  possibilities  of  trade  with  the  various  coun¬ 
tries,  and  what  adaptations  or  alterations  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  made  in  American  products  or  manufac¬ 
tures  to  compete  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world. 

A  valuable  department  is  that  designed  to  aid 
the  American  manufacturer  by  showing  him  how  his 
goods  must  be  packed,  labeled  and  put  up  for  ship¬ 
ment  in  order  to  meet  the  approval  and  requirements 
of  foreign  trade.  For  instance,  in  some  countries 
forms  of  packing  that  are  usual  in  the  United  States 
entail  loss  on  foreign  merchants  through  increased 
import  duties,  and  thus  discourage  trade  relations 
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with  us.  In  other  countries  goods  must  be  carried 
into  the  interior  in  carts  or  on  muleback,  and  must 
therefore  be  put  up  in  water-proof  packages  of  con¬ 
venient  size  and  weight.  In  still  other  cases,  custom¬ 
house  regulations  require  packages  to  be  specially- 
marked  in  ways  not  usual  with  us.  Ignorance  of 
these  requirements  frequently  leads  to  serious  loss 
and  bad  feeling  between  the  American  manufacturer, 
who  does  not  realize  the  necessity  of  departing  from 
home  methods,  and  the  foreign  merchant,  who 
thinks  he  is  being  intentionally  injured. 

The  highly  practical  and  educational  character  of 
the  Exposition  can  not  therefore  be  overestimated, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  first  interests  to 
experience  the  result  of  its  influence  will  be  those 
pertaining  to  the  graphic  arts. 


AN  IRRESPONSIBLE  ASSERTER. 

HERE  is  a  story  told  of  Mr.  Mike  Madden,  who 
when  foreman  of  the  Chicago  Times,  chanced 
to  look  up  the  work  of  an  irresponsible  botch  who 
by  some  inadvertence  had  secured  a  chance  to 
"sub.”  Mr.  Madden’s  comment  on  the  work  was 

thus  :  "  Slug  - ,  you  have  set  your  take  to  the 

wrong  measure.  You’ve  set  it  in  the  wrong  type. 
And  you’ve  dumped  it  in  the  wrong  place  —  other¬ 
wise  it  is  all  right.”  In  the  August  issue  of  The 
American  Pressman  the  following  item  appears  : 

While  in  Chicago  recently,  I  paid  a  visit  to  The  Inland 
Printer  pressroom,  and,  to  my  surprise,  saw  a  young  lady 
cutting  overlays,  a  position  that  should  be  filled  by  a  jour¬ 
neyman  pressman.  I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  Inland 
Printer  for  a  considerable  space  of  time,  but  I,  for  one, 
shall  discontinue  that  trade  journal,  and  I  hope  that  every 
pressman  will  do  the  same,  until  such  time  as  The  Inland 
Printer  sees  fit  to  employ  a  journeyman  pressman  as  over¬ 
lay  cutter  on  a  trade  journal  that  receives  more  than  one-half 
of  its  subscribers  from  compositors,  pressmen,  and  feeders. 

This  is  signed  by  one  F.  H.  Stevens,  and  pur¬ 
ports  to  come  from  New  York.  As  the  assertion 
has  been  given  space  by  Mr.  Galoskowsky,  who 
otherwise  so  very  ably  conducts  our  esteemed  con¬ 
temporary,  we  beg  to  say  that  The  Inland  Printer 
owns  no  pressroom,  it  has  no  printing  plant,  it  does 
not  engage  young  ladies  to  cut  overlays.  The 
Inland  Printer  has  a  large  circulation,  but  it  is 
mostly  among  employers,  and  not  ten  per  cent  of 
its  subscribers  are  among  compositors,  pressmen, 
and  feeders. 

The  writer  of  the  item  noted  presumably  blun¬ 
dered  into  the  office  of  The  Henry  O.  Shepard  Com¬ 
pany,  printers  of  The  Inland  Printer,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  courtesy  of  the  company,  which 
permits  a  free  inspection  of  its  fine  plant  at  all 
times,  has  endeavored  to  establish  himself  in  the 
estimation  of  honest  men  by  stamping  himself  as  a 
spy,  void  of  sense  or  honor. 

The  Henry  O.  Shepard  Company  conducts  a  union 
office.  It  has  the  union  label.  It  is  conducted  to 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  trade,  and  of  these 


matters,  President  Bowman,  of  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen’s  Union,  is  fully  cognizant. 

The  futile  malice  of  Mr.  Stevens’  letter  is  very 
apparent,  and  we  trust  that  our  esteemed  contem¬ 
porary,  the  American  Pressman,  will  consider  that 
publishing  such  an  assertion,  even  by  so  reliable  an 
authority  as  the  gentleman  quoted,  is  at  the  best  a 
severe  strain  on  the  editorial  courtesy  that  admir¬ 
able  journal  has  hitherto  maintained. 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COVER  COMPETITION. 

T  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  report  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  character  of  the  specimens  submitted  by 
the  contestants  for  the  cover-design  prize  offered  by 
The  Inland  Printer.  This  publication  has  been 
the  means  of  attracting  attention  to  not  a  few 
decorative  artists  who  have  since  won  celebrity,  and 
as  there  is  a  strong  indication  that  the  department 
of  pure  typography  is  demanding  a  greater  interest 
from  the  public,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  reward 
to  the  student  of  chaste  type  selection  and  arrange¬ 
ment  will  approximate  that  of  his  brother  of  the 
pencil  and  brush  in  the  not  distant  future. 

The  cover-design  of  the  present  number,  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Wrenn,  of  the  Chicago  Times- 
Herald,  has  been  awarded  the  prize  this  month. 
There  are  a  number  of  others  of  merit,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  no  printer  will  feel  discouraged  by  non¬ 
success  at  first,  as  it  is  the  intention  of  the  magazine 
to  show  other  designs  later. 

There  have  been  a  large  number  of  letters 
received,  explaining  the  difficulties  of  the  writers  in 
preparing  designs  and  asking  advice,  etc.  To  these 
we  reply  that  while  it  is  our  earnest  desire  to  give 
every  printer  a  chance  to  compete,  we  can  not  depart 
from  the  published  rules. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

BOOKBINDING  FOR  PRINTERS. 

THERE  are  two  general  types  of  hand-stamping 
presses,  the  one  a  bench  press  and  the  other  a 
standing  press  built  for  heavier  work,  which  at  the 
same  time  can  do  all  the  work  of  the  lighter  machine. 
The  bench  press,  however,  has  a  large  field  of  use¬ 
fulness  and  will  answer  most  of  the  requirements  of 
a  small  shop.  As  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  press 
is  to  be  fastened  to  a  stout  bench  so  as  not  to  shake 
under  the  impression  stroke,  and  should  be  placed 
high  enough  for  the  sliding  bed  and  the  lever  to  be 
convenient  to  the  operator.  Below  may  be  drawers 
for  dies  and  tools.  The  platen  is  raised  by  a  lever 
at  the  right  side  ;  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  warn  the 
reader  here  that  in  selecting  a  press  it  would  be  well 
to  examine  this  part  of  the  machine  carefully.  On 
many  bench  presses  especially,  the  platen  rises  but 
slightly  —  barely  -Hi  of  an  inch.  This  is  not  enough, 
as  a  press  can  not  be  fed  readily  with  less  than  a 
Y\ -inch  opening.  The  hand-wheel  adjustment  at  top 
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of  the  press  raises  and  lowers  the  head  to  allow  for 
the  make-ready,  the  same  as  the  impression  screws 
of  a  printing-  press  regulate  the  impression.  Behind 
the  press  are  two  or  more  Bunsen  burners  projecting 
into  the  head.  Most  presses  of  this  type  have  a 
sliding  bedplate  that  is  especially  convenient  for 
small  work,  badges,  etc.  Another  improvement  is  a 
block  sliding  into  the  head  on  grooves,  so  that  the 
usual  clamping  up  between  dogs  is  not  necessary  — 
also  sliding  chases  for  holding  small  lines  of  type,  so 
that  a  single  name  or  title  may  be  set  up  and  stamped 
quite  readily. 

What  is  called  the  hand-lever  stamping  press  is  a 
tall  machine  that  stands  on  the  floor,  bringing  the 
operator’s  eye  on  a  level  with  the  platen.  These 
presses  are  strong  and  the  long  lever  gives  them 
considerable  power.  The  plan  of  constructing  this 
style  of  press  has  not  changed  in  fifty  years,  and 
many  machines  of  that  age  will  be  found  doing  good 
service  today.  Such  a  machine  will  stamp  almost 


any  size  cover  in  leaf  or  blind,  and  they  are  also  used 
by  manufacturers  of  leather  goods  for  graining. 
The  same  machine  is  built  with  power  attachment. 

Many  binders  successfully  dispense  with  a  stamp¬ 
ing  room,  depending  for  this  work  on  the  houses 
that  stamp  for  the  trade.  There  are  shops  that  make 
a  business  of  stamping  and  casemaking,  a  healthy 
competition  serving  to  keep  their  prices  at  the  lowest 
point.  Many  reasons  make  this  course  advisable.  A 
journeyman  stamper  serves  three  years’  apprentice¬ 
ship,  and  yet  in  this  time  may  not  become  familiar 
with  all  the  different  materials  that  are  used  for  book- 
covers.  Stamping,  to  be  profitable,  must  be  exe¬ 
cuted  without  the  spoilage  of  covers  or  waste  of 
gold,  which  necessitates  the  employment  of  a  girl 
expert  at  gold-laying. 

Many  printers  who  make  no  pretense  of  binding 
(in  fact  most  of  the  large  houses),  are  equipped 
with  wire  stitchers ;  so  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
on  the  need  of  our  bindery  securing  one  of  these 
machines,  at  least.  There  is  little  to  say  regarding 
the  respective  merits  of  the  several  machines  on  the 
market ;  on  general  principles  one  may  conclude  that 


the  price  is  a  fair  indication  of  the  value  of  any 
machine,  although  this  is  not  always  true  by  any 
means.  Here,  too,  the  buyer  should  avoid  the  sec¬ 
ondhand  machine  —  the  so-called  "  thoroughly-over- 
hauled-and-put-in-order  ”  machine.  In  the  first  place, 


Capacity, 

K  to  1%  inches. 

the  old  stitchers  are  out  of  date.  They  require  more 
adjustment  —  more  preparation  —  before  a  job  can  be 
started.  While  an  old  machine  will  require  a  No.  23 
wire  to  stitch  inch,  a  new  stitcher  will  staple  the 
same  job  with  a  No.  20  wire,  and  while  the  old  pat¬ 
tern  is  working  with  a  racket  and  a  click,  the  new 
machine  is  silently  doing  better  work. 

Wire  stitchers  range  in  size  and  capacity  from 
the  little  hand  contrivance  that  the  business  man  has 
on  his  desk  for  wiring  papers  together  to  the  machine 
that  drives  a  staple  through  1^  inches  of  stock. 
This  machine  also  handles  work  as  thin  as  %  inch, 
adjusting  readily  to  the  thickness  of  the  job,  and  is 
made  ready  for  stitching  through  the  saddle  by  the 
simple  removal  of  the  top  table. 

A  wire  stitcher  should  be  run  by  power  so  that 
the  operator  is  unhampered,  in  order  to  secure  the 
maximum  output,  as  this  depends  entirely  on  the 
feeder’s  skill.  The  choice  between  a  trough  or  sad- 


Capacity,  Foot  Power, 

sheet  to  %  inch. 

E  STITCHERS. 


Capacity.  1  sheet  to  1%  inches. 


WIRE  STITCHERS. 


die  feed  must  be  decided  by  the  operator,  although 
the  saddle  is  now  more  commonly  in  use. 

If  a  machine  is  secured  that  will  stitch  from  one 
sheet  to  one-half  inch  of  thickness,  two  types  of 
which  are  shown,  a  capacity  would  be  obtained  cov¬ 
ering  all  but  the  most  unusual  jobs.  Most  of  the 
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machines  have  interchangeable  tables,  so  that  work 
may  be  sewn  either  through  the  side  or  saddle.  Other 
machines  have  a  table  adjustable  to  either  style  of 
sewing,  being  in  two  pieces  hinged  down  the  cen¬ 
ter.  A  well-designed  stitcher  has  the  arm  long 
enough  for  sewing  a  folio.  While  most  of  the 
machines  drive  the  staple  from  the  top  arm,  many 
are  sold  where  the  staple  is  driven  up  through  the 
table. 

Some  of  the  foot-power  stitchers  set  on  a  bench, 
making  a  cheap  machine,  but  the  wire  stitcher  that 
stands  on  its  own  pedestal  is  certainly  better, 
although  costing  a  little  more.  If  a  foot-power 
machine  is  bought,  it  is  advisable  to  secure  one  that 
is  convertible  to  a  power  machine  if  necessary. 

In  conclusion  it  is  safe  to  say,  other  things  being 
equal,  that  the  best  machine  is  the  one  that  employs 
the  thinnest  wire  to  a  given  thickness  of  work, 
because  it  has  the  best  contrivance  for  straightening 
and  supporting  the  wire.  Special  machines  are 


Gas  Heater.  Steam  Jacket.  Oil  Lamp. 

THREE  STYLES  OF  GLUEPOTS. 


built  for  special  kinds  of  work  —  for  instance,  there 
is  a  wire  stitcher  for  the  corners  of  paper  boxes. 

With  the  wire  stitcher  our  plant  is  completed, 
there  remaining  only  the  innumerable  small  tools 
and  appurtenances  coming  into  daily  use  and  the 
little  stock  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry.  Millboard 
numbering  from  15  to  60,  a  roll  of  black  crepe  book 
cloth,  a  few  skins  of  leather,  a  piece  of  cheese-cloth 
or  super,  as  it  is  called ;  twine  and  thread  for  sew¬ 
ing,  and  glue  and  paste  for  general  work. 


Many  tools  may  be  secured  gradually  as  the  need 
for  them  shall  arise,  but  others  must  be  provided  at 


LETTERING  PALLET.  STEEL  CASE  GAUGE. 


the  very  beginning.  Among  these  are  the  bone  and 
wooden  folders  for  cloth  casemaking  and  hand  fold¬ 
ing  ;  a  common  hacksaw  for  "sawing  out”;  two  or 
three  pairs  of  large  shears ;  cutting  knives,  paring 
knives,  and  a  gold  knife,  with  a  number  of  cobblers’ 
hammers  for  general  work. 


Paste  and  glue  require  special  receptacles.  For 
glue  there  are  several  kinds,  one  heated  by  kero¬ 
sene  ;  another,  and  the  kind  most  commonly  used  in 
small  binderies,  heated  by  gas.  The  large  binderies 


finisher’s  gas  stove.  finisher’s  roll. 


mostly  use  gluepots  with  steam  jackets.  But  the 
newest  and  finest  thing  on  the  market  is  the  elec¬ 
trical  gluepot,  which  is  in  every  way  as  convenient 
and  perfect  as  can  be.  There  should  be  a  gluepot 
for  the  forwarder  and  another  for  the  casemaker. 
A  hole  should  be  cut  in  the  table  and  the  gluepot 
sunk  on  a  stand  underneath  so  that  its  brim  is  flush 
with  the  table.  For  paste,  shallow  wooden  tubs  are 
used  that  can  be  conveniently  carried  from  one 
bench  to  another. 

In  casemaking  a  steel  gauge  is  used  to  insure  that 
the  boards  are  laid  down  true  and  the  backs  are  all 
of  the  same  width. 

To  fully  equip  the  finisher  a  considerable  outlay 
is  necessary,  but  a  small  plant  does  not  require  any 
great  variety  of  lines  and  ornaments.  A  finisher 
should  have  brass  type  for  lettering;  but  if  new, 


SOME  STRAIGHT  LINE  ROLL  DESIGNS. 
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A  FEW  DESIRABLE  ROLLS. 

clean,  deep-cut  lead  type  is  used,  equally  good  work 
can  be  turned  out.  A  single  and  double  line  creas¬ 
ing  iron  will  come  into  constant  use,  and  a  few 
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rolls  engraved  in  simple  design  may  be  provided. 
These  designs  are  engraved  on  the  periphery  of  thin 
brass  wheels  mounted  on  handles.  Other  ornaments 
are  engraved  in  brass  and  mounted  in  handles  singly. 


On  the  edges  of  book-covers  sometimes  a  single 
line  is  used,  and  at  others  a  roll  of  straight  cross- 
lines.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  a 
finisher  may  put  any  amount  of 
value  in  brass  ornaments,  but  for  the  class  of  work 
our  bindery  is  reaching  for  it  is  not  necessary. 

A  finisher’s  gas  stove  is  also  needed  for  heating 
tools ;  and  a  lettering  pallet,  and  albumen,  gilding 
powder,  sponges  and  bowls,  are  required. 

A  cutting  block  is  nice  to  have,  but  not  always 
necessary,  and  sooner  or  later  a  sieve  and  brush  for 
making  spot  edges  will  be  found  of  value. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

THE  ADVERTISING  PROGRAM  “  NUISANCE  ”  AND 
SOME  THINGS  ANENT. 


BY  CLARKE  HELME  LOOMIS. 

A  RAPIDLY  growing  evil  which  newspapers  must 
face  sooner  or  later  is  the  so-called  'advertis¬ 
ing  program  ’  nuisance.  Already  the  business  men 
are  commencing  to  protest  at  this  semi-respectable 
blackmail,  and  well  they  may.  .  .  .  Arouse 

yourself  to  that  sense  of  duty  which  you  owe  the 
business  community,  if  not  yourself.” 

The  above  is  an  extract  from  an  address  deliv¬ 
ered  not  long  since  by  a  gentleman  prominent  in  the 
newspaper  world,  and  the  writer  desires,  firstly,  to 
take  some  exceptions  thereto,  and,  secondly,  to  give 
newspaper  men  a  few  suggestions  as  to  successfully 
combating  this  "rapidly  growing  evil,”  which  the 
speaker  quoted  says  they  "must  face  sooner  or 
later.” 

Now  let  us  commence  with  the  beginning.  The 
advertising  program  is  declared  a  "nuisance”  and  a 
"rapidly  growing  evil.”  That  it  is  "rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  ”  the  writer  is  prepared  to  admit ;  but  a  "  nui¬ 
sance  ”  and  an  "  evil  ”  —  how  ?  From  what  stand¬ 
point  ?  During  a  somewhat  thorough  and  extensive 
experience  —  covering  a  period  of  twenty  years,  and 
embracing  almost  every  known  department  of 
journalistic  and  advertising  work  —  the  writer  has 


never  heard  the  advertising  program  denominated  a 
"nuisance”  or  an  "evil”  by  any  business  man  —  nor 
by  any  one  excepting  the  back-number  merchant  with 
the  dusty  shelves  and  fly-specked  goods,  who  includes 
in  the  category  every  other  form  of  publicity  —  he 
"don’t  believe  in  advertising.” 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  has  its  merits  as  a  medium  between  seller  and 
buyer  —  so  has  anything  that  allows  the  man  having 
something  to  sell  to  place  his  name  and  business 
under  the  eye  of  the  public.  It  is  generally  inex¬ 
pensive,  and,  what  is  important,  the  advertiser  is,  by 
its  use,  allowed  to  say  something  new  to  prospec¬ 
tive  customers.  In  this  respect  it  differs  much  from 
a  certain  class  of  country  newspapers  (and  there  are 
others)  in  which  ads.  are  allowed  to  stand  until  the 
face  of  the  type  is  worn  down  below  the  shoulders, 
and  the  mass  so  thoroughly  cemented  together  by 
the  ties  of  long  companionship  that  the  compositor 
is  obliged  to  fire  it  up  against  a  brick  wall  when  he 
does  finally  come  to  distribute  it. 

A  little  investigation  of  "  whys  and  wherefores  ” 
serves  to  elucidate  the  fact  that  the  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  "  nuisance  ”  to  no  one  but  the  newspaper 
man,  and  his  peculiar  view  of  the  matter  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  surprising  when  one  reflects  that  the  cash 
receipts  from  the  program  business  are  almost  inva¬ 
riably  shoved  into  the  trousers  pockets  of  some 
hustling  professional  solicitor,  rather  than  into  those 
of  the  newspaper  man.  Therein  lies  the  key  to  the 
situation. 

Now,  admitting  the  advertising  program  to  be  a 
"nuisance”  (from  the  standpoint  of  the  newspaper 
man)  —  what  is  the  newspaper  man  going  to  do 
about  it  ?  The  live  business  man  will  always  avail 
himself  of  every  opportunity  of  bringing  his  busi¬ 
ness  before  the  public,  consequently  he  will  continue 
to  advertise  in  programs  and  other  "  evils  ”  of  like 
nature.  There  is,  then,  but  one  thing  left  for  the 
newspaper  man  to  do  —  pull  off  his  coat  and  go  in 
and  have  it  out  with  the  professional  program  adver¬ 
tisement  solicitor  on  his  own  grounds.  This  idea, 
by  the  way,  is  not  new,  nor  especially  fresh  in  appli¬ 
cation,  but  seems  to  need  repetition.  So  long  as 
business  men  will  use  this  class  of  mediums  (and 
they  always  will)  let  the  newspaper  man  get  the 
business  himself  instead  of  allowing  the  outside 
solicitor  to  get  it.  There  are  many  good  program 
and  other  advertising  "schemes”  (so-called)  that 
can  be  worked  by  the  local  newspaper  man,  and  the 
demand  for  that  class  of  advertising  space  kept  so 
well  supplied  that  the  outside  professional  solicitor 
has  no  show  in  the  field. 

There  is  the  theater  program,  the  form  for  which 
can  be  kept  standing  and  utilized  to  the  advantage 
of  the  newspaper  man  every  time  a  local  entertain¬ 
ment  takes  place.  There  are  various  celebrations 
and  holidays  with  programs  of  local  interest  that 
will  warrant  an  advertising  program.  And,  lastly — 
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but  not  by  any  means  least  —  are  the  many  forms  of 
town  and  county  "write-ups,”  special  editions,  etc., 
that  can  be  gotten  out  by  the  local  newspaper  man 
with  resulting  acquirement  of  prestige  and  green¬ 
backs.  (This  particular  matter  was  covered  by  the 
writer  some  time  ago,  in  The  Inland  Printer,  the 
article  being  copied  into  Newspaperdom  and  other 
journals.)  And  when  the  cash  proceeds  from  this 
class  of  advertising  find  their  way  to  the  pocket  of 
the  newspaper  man,  there  will,  the  writer  ventures 
to  say,  be  no  further  talk  of  "advertising  program 
nuisances”  and  "rapidly  growing  evils.” 

The  point  is  this :  let  the  local  newspaper  man 
evidence  the  same  spirit  of  hustle-and-get-after-busi- 
ness  that  exists  in  the  make-up  of  the  professional 
program  and  "write-up  ”  man,  and  the  latter  will  per¬ 
force  be  obliged  to  hunt  "  green  fields  and  pastures 
new  ”  where  the  other  kind  of  newspaper  man  still 
calmly  sleeps  and  dreams  that  winged  cherubs  are 
hovering  about  handing  him  out  fat  advertising  con¬ 
tracts  on  gold-lined  platters. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  CONGRESS. 

The  International  Commercial  Congress,  a  conference  for 
the  extension  of  international  commerce,  by  accredited  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  leading  governments  and  chambers  of 
commerce  of  the  world,  is  to  convene  at  Philadelphia,  Octo¬ 
ber  10,  1899,  during  the  National  Export  Exposition.  It  is 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum, 
and  will  meet  in  the  great  auditorium  specially  constructed 
for  the  purpose.  The  governors  of  many  States  and  the 
mayors  of  the  larger  cities  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  open¬ 
ing.  The  occasion  will  be  honored  by  the  presence  of  the 
full  Diplomatic  Corps  stationed  at  Washington.  The  mark 
of  the  highest  favor  of  the  United  States  Government  will  be 
conferred  by  Hon.  William  McKinley,  President  of  the  United' 
States,  who,  it  is  expected,  will  welcome  the  delegates  and 
pronounce  the  opening  speech  at  the  Congress. 

The  internal  stability  of  a  nation  and  its  influence  in  the 
world’s  development  are  dependent  in  large  degree  on  the 
importance  and  steadiness  of  its  foreign  commerce.  The 
regulation  of  foreign  commerce  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide 
for  its  greatest  development  consistent  with  native  interests 
is  of  prime  importance  to  every  nation.  A  clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  conditions  will  be  afforded  by  a  conference  com¬ 
prising  specially  accredited  delegates  from  the  governmental 
and  business  interests,  each  presenting  in  fits;  best  form  the 
position  and  policy  of  his  own  country.  Freedom  of  discus¬ 
sion  is  a  first  condition  of  success  in  such  a  conference, 
therefore  the  delegates  will  all  be  appointed  for  this  Congress 
especially.  A  discussion  of  the  world’s  trade  by  men  inter¬ 
ested  in  its  development.  A  meeting  of  minds  representing 
all  the  varying  interests  of  the  world,  and  so  harmonizing 
these  interests  as  to  provide  a  fund  of  information  which  will 
leave  its  effect  on  the  foreign  policy  of  every  nation  repre¬ 
sented.  It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  this,  the  first  international 
commercial  conference  in  the  world’s  history,  is  to  be  held  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  which,  having  won  for  itself  a 
dominant  position  in  the  world’s  industry,  is  beginning  to 
claim  a  similar  position  in  the  world’s  commerce. 

All  the  more  important  nations  of  the  earth  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  specially  appointed  government  delegates.  There 
will  also  be  present  many  influential  business  men  appointed 
as  delegates  from  the  leading  chambers  of  commerce  and 
other  organizations  of  like  character  in  Latin  America, 
Europe,  South  Africa,  India,  Australasia,  China,  Japan  and 
1-5 


other  countries.  These  gentlemen,  who  are  leading  mer¬ 
chants  and  buyers  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world,  will 
come  prepared  to  discuss  the  commercial  conditions  affecting 
trade  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  countries 
which  they  represent.  American  chambers  of  commerce, 
boards  of  trade,  and  similar  organizations,  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  Congress  to  the  number  of  several  hundred. 
The  delegates  will  be  business  men  of  high  standing  from 
every  part  of  the  United  States.  There  will  be  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  full  and  fair  discussion  of  all  topics  affecting 
international  trade,  by  men  particularly  interested  and  com¬ 
petent  to  consider  every  phase  presented.  Officially  ap¬ 
pointed  government  delegates  and  regularly  appointed 
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delegates  from  the  various  commercial  bodies  in  foreign 
countries  will  be  the  guests  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  during 
the  Congress. 

In  addition  to  the  accredited  delegates,  about  twenty 
thousand  leading  foreign  business  houses  have  been  invited 
to  send  representatives  to  the  Congress  and  Exposition. 
Those  who  accept  this  invitation  will  be  able  to  attend  at  a 
minimum  expense,  as  arrangements  are  being  made  for 
reduced  transportation  rates,  etc.  To  all  who  come  there 
will  be  afforded  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  inspect  and 
compare  the  best  products  of  the  world’s  industries  ;  to  meet 
the  world’s  leading  business  men,  and  to  establish  new  and 
valuable  business  connections.  Subjects  of  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  to  American  interests  will  be  presented  by  men  of 
national  influence  and  reputation.  In  addition  to  those  who 
will  come  from  abroad,  some  of  the  best  minds  of  the  United 
States  will  be  heard  at  the  Congress.  The  deliberations  of 
the  Congress  will  be  in  English,  but  no  modern  language 
will  be  excluded. 


Do  not  see  how  we  can  get  along  without  The  Inland 
Printer,  and  if  we  can  not  pay  you  for  it  in  advertising  we 
can  in  cash,  and  here  it  is.  We  can  get  our  money  back  in 
the  first  number  if  it  is  like  its  predecessors. — A.  H.  Smith, 
manager  Avoca  Publishing  Company,  Avoca,  Pennsylvania. 
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While  our  columns 
vant  subject,  we  do  not 
Anonymous  letters  will 
please  give  names  — not 
o£  good  faith.  All  letters 


ire  always  open  for  the  discussion  of  any  rele- 
necessarily  indorse  the  opinions  of  contributors, 
not  be  noticed ;  therefore  correspondents  will 
necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee 
of  more  than  1,000  words  will  be  subject  to  revi- 


CONVICT  PRINTING. 

To  the  Editor :  Ayer,  Mass.,  August  24,  1899. 

I  have  run  against  something  that  I  think  should  be 
"aired,”  and  call  it  unfair  competition. 

People  in  my  territory  are  getting  printing  done  at  the 
Massachusetts  Reformatory,  at  Concord  Junction,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  at  prices  that  are  below  cost.  Just  had  a  customer 
who  wanted  I  should  print  him  some  half-sheets  (21  by  29), 
and  when  I  told  him  my  price,  showed  me  one  he  had  had, 
fairly  well  printed,  that  he  paid  at  the  Reformatory  only 
$2.50  for  200.  This  is  competition  with  a  vengeance.  Other 
people  have  told  me  the  same  thing — about  how  low  they 
could  get  work  done  there.  This  should  certainly  be  put  a 
stop  to,  and  think  Massachusetts  printers  should  know  it, 
and  legislation  brought  to  bear  on  such  things  —  in  this  or 
any  other  State. 

Probably  you  can  suggest  a  remedy  through  your  valu¬ 
able  columns.  Huntley  S.  Turner. 

Any  remarks  ? — Editor. 


TYPE  ARRANGEMENT  IN  THE  COMPOSING-ROOM. 

To  the  Editor :  Middlebury,  Vt.,  June  23,  1899. 

In  my  opinion,  the  present  system  which  seems  to  per¬ 
vade  a  great  many  job  composing-rooms,  namely,  that  of 
arranging  the  various  type  faces  in  series,  could  be  improved 
upon.  This  "series  idea”  was  certainly  a  good  one,  and 
coming  as  it  did  when  there  was  little  or  no  system  in  use, 
was  welcomed  as  a  happy  thought,  and  many  printers  won¬ 
dered  why  it  had  not  occurred  to  them  before.  To  make  it 
plain,  we  will  say,  here  is  one  cabinet  containing  ten  cases  of 
De  Vinne  and  six  cases  of  Florentine,  ranging  from  6  point 
to  36  or  40  point.  The  next  cabinet  contains  two  or  three 
other  series,  and  so  on  throughout  the  office.  Now,  I  may 
be  mistaken,  but  I  will  wager  that  not  one  office  in  ten  has 
sufficient  spaces  and  quads  to  keep  all  those  cases  filled,  in 
working  order,  making  it  necessary  to  use  a  space  and  quad 
case.  This  useful  adjunct  to  a  well-regulated  office  is  a 
good  thing  no  doubt,  but  it  annually  wears  out  more  shoe 
leather  than  —  well,  more  than  it  ought  to,  for  it  makes  little 
difference  what  the  line  may  be,  the  compositor  has  to  walk 
way  across  the  office  to  get  spaces.  Two  trips  are  often  nec¬ 
essary,  as  compositors  are  not  infallible,  and  sometimes  (?) 
discover  their  own  errors. 

Now,  by  way  of  improvement,  I  would  suggest  that,  so 
far  as  is  possible,  one  cabinet  shall  contain  nothing  but  6 
point,  with  spaces  and  quads  conveniently  arranged  on  top 
of  that  cabinet  or  near  enough  to  be  reached  without  leaving 
the  frame.  Another  cabinet  to  contain  8  point,  another  10 
point,  and  so  on.  The  object  of  this  change  is  the  saving  of 
time  over  the  present  system,  and  is  best  shown  by  an  every¬ 
day  example.  For  instance,  here  is  the  copy  for  a  note-sheet 
circular.  The  compositor  sizes  it  up  in  his  mind  and  con¬ 
cludes  that  it  will  stand  about  an  18-point  head  letter.  He 
has  not  fully  made  up  his  mind  as  to  what  that  letter  shall 
be,  but  let  him  stand  for  a  moment  before  the  labels  of  the 
18-point  cabinet  and  the  solution  of  the  matter  is  easy.  He 
can  see  at  a  glance.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  very 


case  he  wanted  is  set  out,  and  he  has  got  to  use  something 
else.  Here  is  where  there  is  considerable  time  saved,  for 
instead  of  walking  all  around  the  office  to  find  another  case, 
he  remains  right  there,  sets  his  line,  and  spaces  it  without 
leaving  the  frame.  No  chasing  each  other  to  the  space  case, 
you  see.  This  could  be  arranged  by  keeping  either  a  pair 
of  cases  containing  roman  or  some  body  letter  on  top  of 
each  cabinet,  or,  better  still,  to  have  the  case-manufacturers 
supply  a  portable  space  and  quad  case  for  each  cabinet,  one 
which  would  hold  about  one-sixth  the  amount  of  the  regular 
space  case.  To  be  sure,  the  chances  are  that  at  first  some 
cases  among  the  6  or  8  point  sizes  might  get  mixed,  but  after 
a  little  time  this  would  be  overcome,  and,  to  my  mind, 
result  in  a  great  saving  of  time. 

I  should  like  to  ask  if  this  system  has  been  tried  and  with 
what  success.  To  be  brief,  I  would  like  to  hear  something 
said  for  or  against  it.  George  A.  Brace. 


A  FORCIBLE  REMINDER! 

To  the  Editor :  Boston,  August  26,  1899. 

The  manager  of  our  art  department  made  a  requisition 
on  the  office  for  a  new  desk  the  other  day.  The  desk  was 
not  forthcoming  as  quickly  as  he  thought  it  ought  to  be. 
The  result  was  that  some  ten  days  after  receiving  his  first 


requisition  we  received  the  inclosed  photograph,  which 
showed  exactly  the  state  of  the  desk  he  was  compelled  to 
use  at  that  time. 

I  think  this  is  probably  one  of  the  most  original  remind¬ 
ers  of  requisition  that  has  ever  been  made. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr., 
Business  Manager  The  Boston  Globe. 


SUGGESTION  FOR  A  “CUT  EXCHANGE” 

To  the  Editor:  Lansing,  Mich.,  September  7,  1899. 

An  idea  has  just  come  to  us  which  we  think  would  be 
beneficial  to  printers  using  electrotypes,  zinc  etchings,  etc., 
for  advertising  their  own  or  other  people’s  businesses.  We, 
as  doubtless  many  others,  agree  with  "Musgrove,”  when  he 
says,  in  July  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer:  "If  I  had  a 
printing  office  I’d  never  send  out  a  bit  of  advertising  unless 
it  had  a  picture  or  design  on  it.”  A  printer  generally 
has  his  cuts  made  to  fit  his  subject,  but  the  thought  has 
occurred  to  us,  that  if  a  man  had  catalogues  containing  the 
cuts  of  different  firms  about  the  country,  he  could  quite  pos¬ 
sibly  find  something  that  would  fit  his  advertisement  admir¬ 
ably  and  thus,  by  corresponding  with  the  printer  who  owned 
said  cut,  he  could  make  an  arrangement  by  which  they 
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might  exchange,  paying  the  difference  there  might  be  in  the 
cost  of  the  two.  For  instance,  we  have  just  put  out  a  piece 
of  advertising  with  a  picture  of  Benjamin  Franklin  upon  it. 
The  electrotype  cost  us  about  $1.25,  and  we  venture  to  say 
there  are  plenty  of  printers  who  own  a  cut  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  would  have  been  glad  to  have  fired  it  at  us  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  it.  Our  idea  would  be  to  establish  a  "cut 
exchange.”  Say,  for  instance,  fifty  or  one  hundred  printers 
should  decide  to  print  a  list  of  the  cuts  that  they  would  be 
willing  to  part  with  and  send  same  to  each  of  the  other 
printers,  the  others  doing  the  same.  It  would  then  be  com¬ 
paratively  easy  for  a  printer  in  want  of  cuts,  that  would  be 
of  no  use  after  they  were  used,  to  exchange  for  others,  thus 
saving  considerable  expense  in  his  advertising.  We  should 
like  to  hear  from  some  one  else  on  the  matter. 

H.  H.  Stalker  &  Co. 


PROPOSED  VISIT  OF*  BRITISH  PAPERMAKERS  TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

To  the  Editor:  London,  Eng.,  August  5,  1899. 

I  have  noticed  with  interest  the  complimentary  references 
in  the  American  press  to  the  proposed  party  of  British  paper- 
makers  to  visit  the  United  States  and  Canada  this  summer. 
However,  I  regret  to  state  that,  owing  to  the  numerous  late 
additions  made  to  the  party,  it  was  found  that  none  of  the 
first-class  transatlantic  liners  —  British,  American,  German, 
and  French — could  offer  accommodation  for  more  than  half 
the  party,  owing  to  the  enormous  volume  of  passenger  traffic 
which  the  steamship  companies  have  to  provide  for,  it  being 
estimated  that  over  40,000  Americans  and  Europeans  will  have 
to  be  carried  back  between  June  last  and  November  next.  I 
was,  therefore,  compelled  to  postpone  the  visit  —  not  aban¬ 
don  it,  as  a  British  contemporary  (unauthorized)  has  put  it — 
until  about  the  latter  end  of  May  or  the  first  week  in  June  of 
next  year,  when  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  I  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  thoroughly  representative  party,  anxious 
to  make  a  close  and  personal  acquaintance  with  their  Ameri¬ 
can  confreres  and  help  cement  the  present,  and,  I  trust,  an 
indissoluble  bond  of  unity  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
great  Anglo-Saxon  race.  In  behalf  of  the  members  of  the 
party,  and  also  of  myself,  I  beg,  through  the  columns  of  your 
valuable,  interesting  and  instructive  journal,  to  thank  the 
large  body  of  American  and  Canadian  paper  and  pulp 
makers,  papermakers’  engineers,  and  the  North  American 
trade  in  general,  for  their  very  kind,  hospitable  and  gracious 
invitations  to  the  party  to  visit  their  works,  and  entertain  the 
members.  I  can  assure  them  if  they  will  but  extend  their 
invitations  to  the  party  for  next  June,  such  indulgence  will  be 
highly  appreciated,  and  I  am  sure  the  British  trade  will  be 
happy  to  reciprocate  most  heartily  all  favors  and  courtesies 
extended  to  the  British  party,  if,  as  I  hope,  the  United  States 
and  Canadian  trade  will  return  the  visit  in  the  following  year. 
I  am  sailing  about  September  20  for  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  in  order  to  complete  arrangements  for  the  party 
well  in  advance,  which,  by  the  way,  makes  my  second  visit 
to  the  United  States  this  year. 

S.  Charles  Phillips. 


KEEPING  TRACK  OF  CUTS  AND  DRAWINGS. 

To  the  Editor :  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  August  14,  1899. 

Having  never  seen  an  article  in  The  Inland  Printer,  or 
elsewhere  for  that  matter,  on  how  to  keep  track  of  original 
drawings  and  photographs,  it  might  be  of  interest  to  some  of 
your  readers  to  know  of  the  method  adopted  by  the  writer 
and  used  in  the  Northwestern  Miller  office,  Minneapolis. 
The  accompanying  drawing  shows  the  cabinet  or  case  in 
which  the  drawings  are  kept.  The  boxes  range  in  size  from 
2  by  3  inches  up  to  2  by  3  feet.  Pasteboard  boxes,  such  as 
are  used  in  the  pigeonholes  of  an  office  desk,  are  made  to 


fit  the  various-sized  openings.  This  makes  it  easy  to  get  at 
them,  as  the  box  can  be  removed,  and  also  keeps  the  draw¬ 
ings  practically  dustproof.  These  boxes  should  be  num¬ 
bered.  A  large-sized  invoice  book  will  make  a  good  catalogue 
in  which  to  paste  a  proof  of  the  drawing.  On  this  proof 
write  the  number  of  the  box  in  the  cabinet  in  which  you 
place  the  drawing.  Mark  the  number  also  on  the  back  of 
the  drawing,  so  in  case  you  wish  to  use  it  you  can  replace  it 
without  looking  up  the  number  in  the  catalogue.  All  the 


proofs  of  drawings  and  photographs  can  be  kept  in  one  cat¬ 
alogue  if  desired,  but  where  there  are  a  large  number  of 
either  photographs  or  any  special  kind  of  drawing,  it  would 
be  well  to  keep  them  in  separate  catalogues,  as  it  would  be 
much  easier  to  find  them.  These  invoice  books  have  an  index 
which  is  very  convenient  for  locating  the  proofs. 

In  our  case  we  make  these  catalogues  do  double  duty  by 
marking  the  case  figures  which  contain  the  cut  or  electrotype 
in  black  ink  and  the  number  of  the  box  containing  the  orig¬ 
inal  drawing  in  red  ink.  By  this  system  it  will  not  take  more 
than  a  few  minutes  to  get  any  cut  or  original  drawing. 

Henry  Hahn. 


PRINTING  FROM  ALUMINUM  PLATES. 

To  the  Editor :  New  York,  September  13,  1899. 

Our  attention  has  been  frequently  called  to  the  fact  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  higher  class  lithographic  printers  insist 
that  the  aluminum  plate  is  inferior  to  the  lithographic  stone 
in  the  production  of  the  finest  grade  of  work.  So  persist¬ 
ently  has  this  assertion  been  made  and  so  generally  has  it 
been  accepted  by  those  who  have  no  practical  experience  on 
the  subject,  that  it  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  pass 
unchallenged  and  uncorrected. 

That  such  an  impression  should  have  prevailed  is  wholly 
due  to  the  want  of  actual  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of 
aluminum  and  their  remarkable  adaptability  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  surface  printing.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  there¬ 
fore,  that  those  who  have  had  as  yet  no  opportunity  of  test¬ 
ing  the  plate  should  be  skeptical  as  to  its  merits,  especially 
as  compared  with  the  artistic  and  excellent  character  of  the 
work  performed  on  the  stone,  which  has  maintained  its  high 
reputation  against  all  rivals  till  the  advent  of  the  new  print¬ 
ing  medium. 

As  actual  demonstration  is  the  best  evidence,  and  as  the 
aluminum  printing  plate  has  not  only  been  thoroughly  tested 
but  has  proved  in  the  most  conclusive  and  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner  its  capability  for  the  execution  of  the  highest  grades  of 
surface  printing,  we  hold  that,  when  properly  prepared  and 
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treated,  it  is  not  only  equal  but  in  every  essential  particu¬ 
lar  superior  to  the  stone.  To  secure  the  best  results,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  vitally  important  that  the  utmost  care  and  attention 
should  be  given  its  preliminary  treatment,  for,  failing  in 
that,  it  can  not  and  will  not  come  up  to  the  highest  require¬ 
ments  of  the  art. 

The  whole  secret  of  the  success  of  the  plate  consists  in  a 
strict  observance  of  the  proper  method  of  treatment,  a  point 
which  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized  upon  the  minds  of 
all  who  are  entrusted  with  its  preparation  before  its  reception 
of  the  design  or  drawing.  This  care  is  decidedly  necessary 
in  the  highest  grade  of  printing,  and  the  greatest  vigilance 
is  therefore  demanded  in  the  surfacing  of  the  plate.  Of 
course,  where  the  work  is  of  a  medium  quality,  the  same 
rigid  scrutiny  is  not  so  imperatively  necessary.  In  this,  as 
in  other  respects,  much  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
printing. 

As  to  the  materials  required  in  surfacing  the  plate,  too 
much  scrutiny  can  not  be  exercised  in  their  selection.  If  the 
plate  is  to  be  used  in  the  reproduction  of  a  superior  quality 
of  printing,  wooden  balls  and  flour  pumice  should  be 
employed  in  the  grainer.  With  these  appliances,  under  the 
skilful  direction  of  a  competent  operative,  the  very  finest 
grain  can  be  put  upon  a  plate,  which  will  prove  to  be  not 
only  equal  but  superior  to  that  on  the  stone.  In  what¬ 
ever  way  the  graining  is  done  and  for  whatever  description 
of  work  it  is  intended,  whether  fine,  medium,  or  coarse,  the 
plate  should  be  free  from  depressions  and  elevations,  which 
produce  those  inequalities  on  the  surface  that  seriously  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  uniformity  of  impression  which  constitutes  the 
great  merit  and  superior  excellence  of  surface  printing.  In 
crayon  work,  particularly,  the  grain  should  be  no  coarser 
than  is  actually  necessary  to  cut  the  crayon  or  pencil  in  the 
process  of  drawing  the  design.  An  experienced  workman 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  regulating  the  grain  so  as  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  character  of  the  work. 

In  the  variety  of  work  it  rarely,  if  ever,  happens  that  the 
same  surface  can  be  used  for  two  distinctly  different  sub¬ 
jects.  It  is  particularly  worthy  of  note  that,  in  cases  where 
paper  of  a  porous  nature  and  cheaper  grade  is  used,  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  the  color,  to  consume  a 
larger  amount  of  ink,  thus  materially  increasing  the  expense 
of  the  work ;  whereas,  by  using  a  better  quality  of  paper 
requiring  less  ink,  a  substantial  saving  is  effected,  and  there 
is  a  corresponding  gain  in  the  profits. 

In  the  eager  desire  to  economize,  some  of  the  essential 
conditions  are  overlooked,  and  through  lack  of  proper  dis¬ 
crimination  in  the  use  of  the  materials,  there  is  not  only  a 
diminution  of  the  profits,  but  the  expenses  are  not  unfre- 
quently  in  excess  of  the  receipts. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  clear  that  too  much  care  can 
not  be  exercised  in  the  preparation  of  the  plate,  especially  as 
the  result  to  be  secured  is  wholly  dependent  on  its  successful 
treatment. 

The  Aluminum  Plate  &  Press  Company. 


GOOD  AND  BAD  PRINTING. 

To  the  Editor :  Bloomington,  III.,  Sept.  16,  1899. 

We  note  with  encouragement  what  is  being  done  in  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  and  other  large  cities  to  save  the  art  of 
printing  from  bankruptcy  and  disgrace,  and  trust  the  organ¬ 
ization  mentioned  in  The  Inland  Printer  last  May  will 
soon  grow  to  reach  all  cities  and  towns,  that  the  proprietors 
may  be  benefited  and  business  stimulated.  The  "cut-price” 
system  now  in  vogue  in  so  many  places  is  doing  great  dam¬ 
age  to  the  art  of  printing  as  well  as  demoralizing  profits. 
Wages  seem  to  be  on  the  increase  everywhere,  while  the 
tendency  is  downward  —  away  down  —  in  prices,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  assertion  that  better  times  are  here.  The  writer 
has  been  in  the  printing  business  in  its  various  capacities  for 


over  thirty  years,  and  never  before  has  competition  been  so 
rank  as  at  present —  competition  of  the  worst  type.  We  have 
first-class  printing,  second-class  printing,  and  printing  that 
will  not  pass  muster  at  all  —  yet  it  is  all  considered  nearly 
equal  in  point  of  competition.  We  enclose  a  sample  of  card 
printed  in  a  printing  office  in  this  city.  The  proprietor  is  a 
boy  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  as  we  learn,  and  his 
"office”  is  in  his  father’s  residence  —  a  residence  of  no  mean 
proportions,  either.  Look  at  this  side,  then  turn  it  over  and 
see  the  other  side.  Is  it  not  artistic  ? 


CASPER  LEVY 

Manufacturer  of  All  Kinds  of 

(Ll^bpellas,  Parasols, 
Babcj  Sab  Parasols. 

ITe-vr  !Lx£ad.e  To  Order  Eecovermg-  A  Specialty 
Drop  me  a  Postal  and  I  will  call  213  Sooth  Center  Street 


CASPER  LEVY 

Manufacturer  of  All  Kinds  of 

Umbrellas,  Parasols  and 
Baby  Cab  Parasols. 

1ST ew  JSv£ad.e  To  Order  Eecoveiing-A  Specialty 
Drop  me  a  Postal  and  I  will  call.  213  South  Center  Street. 


If  Casper  Levy  has  any  respect  for  "live  and  let  live,”  he 
certainly  does  not  show  it  in  his  printed  (?)  card. 

This  same  young  man  wrote  for  a  catalogue  to  one  of  the 
Chicago  printers’  supply  houses,  stating  he  wished  to  buy  a 
lot  of  "stuff.”  Instead  of  receiving  the  book  by  mail,  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  house  came  to  the  city  and  looked  up  the 
young  man.  The  correspondent’s  name  was  not  in  the  city 
directory,  so  the  representative  took  the  parents’  name  for 
it  that  his  whereabouts  might  be  located.  Imagine  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  the  traveling  man,  when,  upon  asking  for  "Mr. 
- ,”  the  mother  led  her  little  boy  to  the  parlor  ! 

Another  instance  only  where  the  supply  house  is  wrong 
in  countenancing  such  ruinous  competitors  of  their  regular 
customers.  Some  papermen  come  here,  too,  look  up  these 
little  concerns,  and  sell  them  at  "the  same  low  rates  that  we 
sell  the  Pantograph ,”  etc.  This  wrong  to  the  legitimate 
trade  by  supply '  houses,  and  the  great  wrong  by  propri¬ 
etors  themselves  in  cutting  profits,  is  largely  responsible  for 
poor  printing  and  the  demoralized  condition  of  printing 
affairs  in  general,  and  Bloomington,  Illinois,  is  a  town  where 
organization  for  improvement  should  not  be  delayed. 

_  Lip. 


A  MAMMOTH  “AD” 

To  the  Editor :  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Sept.  6,  1899. 

A  novelty  in  the  printing  line  was  brought  out  by  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  advertising  Of  the  Street  Carni¬ 
val  held  at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  September  4  to  9,  1899. 
People  passing  through  the  business  district  of  that  city  on 
Sunday  morning,  August  27,  were  confronted  by  a  poster, 
neatly  pasted  on  the  pavement  between  the  car  tracks  of 
the  main  thoroughfare,  which  reached  as  far  as  the  eye 
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could  distinguish  in  either  direction.  This  huge  poster, 
which  is  probably  the  largest  "single  sheet  stand”  ever 
produced,  was  printed  on  a  roll  of  paper  containing 
2,264,000  square  inches,  in  a  continuous  strip  35  inches  wide 
by  over  a  mile  in  length. 

A  repetition  of  the  form  used  was  made  every  twenty-four 
inches,  and  the  imprint  stated  that  the  printing  was  done  by 
the  Milelong  Poster  Company. 

The  work  was,  however,  produced  in  the  erecting  rooms 
of  the  Duplex  Printing  Press  Company,  of  Battle  Creek,  and 


Poster  over  a  mile  in  length  pasted  on  the  pavement  between  the  car 
tracks  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  to  advertise  a  street  fair,  held  September 
4-9,  1899.  The  lettering  does  not  show  in  the  cut,  owing  to  the  great 
reduction  from  the  original. 

was  what  might  be  termed  a  by-product  of  a  new  machine 
which  they  have  in  course  of  completion.  The  result  was 
obtained  by  diverting  the  printed  web  from  its  regular 
course  through  the  folder  end  of  the  machine,  and  attaching 
it  to  the  rewinding  device  of  an  offset  web,  which  is  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  press  recently  patented. 

The  work  excited  much  comment,  and  doubtless  did  its 
share  in  attracting  visitors  to  Battle  Creek’s  great  show. 

John  B.  Neale. 


PRINTING  WITHOUT  INK. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  in  English  exchanges  recently 
about  a  method  of  printing  without  ink.  The  basis  of  this 
scheme  is  an  invention  for  printing  by  an  electrical  process, 
the  patents  covering  which  have  been  acquired  by  an 
English  corporation.  The  matter  is  of  some  interest  to  the 
paper  industry,  as,  if  the  invention  proves  to  be  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  value  that  is  claimed  for  it,  paper  especially  treated  will 
be  required. 

The  printing  by  this  method  is  effected  without  the  use  of 
ink  in  any  form,  by  simply  bringing  the  plate  into  contact 
with  chemically  damped  paper,  linen,  silk,  wood  or  other 
material,  the  result  being  a  good,  clear  impression,  the 
density  of  which  can  be  varied  as  desired.  The  resultant 
print  resembles  a  copperplate  or  litho  engraving  in  clearness 
and  delicacy,  while  the  operation  is  as  expeditious  as,  and 
more  simple  than,  letterpress  printing.  The  ordinary  print¬ 
ers’  type-blocks,  forms,  stereotypes  and  electrotypes  consti¬ 
tute  in  themselves  a  suitable  printing  surface,  and  may  be 
used  in  a  similar  way,  merely  coming  into  contact  with  the 
damped  paper  to  form  the  print,  in  place  of  or  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  plates  above  mentioned. 

The  chemical  additions  to  the  paper,  which  make  it  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  electric  current,  are  to  be  added  to  the  pulp, 
and  are  said  to  be  so  cheap  as  to  make  no  appreciable 
increase  in  cost.  The  paper  does  not  depreciate  by  keeping 
in  stock,  and  will  be  supplied  by  the  English  company  to  the 


printer  in  the  usual  form  of  reams  and  reels.  It  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  grant  licenses  on  moderate  terms  to  papermakers,  so 
that  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  changing  the  usual  source 
of  supply.  The  saving  to  the  printer  who  adopts  electrical 
printing  is,  primarily,  in  the  cost  of  ink,  and  in  time  and 
labor. 

It  is  claimed  that  all  printing  presses  now  in  use  can  be 
adapted  at  small  cost  for  electrical  inkless  printing.  The 
only  changes  are  to  leave  off  the  rollers  and  all  movable 
parts  of  the  inking  arrangements,  fit  a  thin  sheet  of  fine 
rolled  zinc  around  the  cylinder  as  a  conductor,  connect  the 
negative  and  positive  poles  from  the  electrical  supply  of  the 
machine,  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  The  supply  of  current 
can  be  derived  from  the  printer’s  own  driving  power  by 
means  of  an  accumulator,  or  from  the  public  supply  where 
obtainable.  The  same  electric  motor  that  drives  the  print¬ 
ing  machines  will  also  supply  current  for  printing. —  The 
Paper  Mill. 


FIRST  MOVABLE  TYPE. 

Corea  was  the  first  of  all  people  to  originate  movable 
metal  type,  says  Harper's.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  King 
T’a-jong  that  a  font  of  metal  type  was  cast,  the  first  the 
world  had  ever  seen.  The  art  of  xylography  had  existed  for 
centuries  and  clay  type  had  also  been  used  in  Japan,  but 
Corea  was  the  first  to  discern  the  need  of  the  more  permanent 
and  durable  form  of  metal  type,  and  so  well  did  she  carry 
out  her  plan  that  the  type  then  cast  has  come  down  to  the 
present  day  practically  unimpaired.  Each  type  was  built  on 
the  principle  of  the  arch,  being  cylindrically  concave  on  the 
under  side.  The  purpose  of  this  was  to  secure  a  firmer  hold 


BROAD  STREET  STATION,  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


upon  the  bed  of  beeswax,  which  constituted  the  "form,” 
technically  so  called.  A  shallow  tray  was  filled  with  wax; 
and  the  type,  after  being  firmly  embedded  in  it,  were 
"planed”  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  printer,  sitting  cross- 
legged  before  the  form,  applied  the  liquid  ink  by  means  of  a 
soft  brush,  after  which  a  sheet  of  paper  was  lightly  laid  upon 
the  form.  A  piece  of  felt  was  brushed  softly  across  the  paper 
with  the  right  hand,  and  the  left  removed  the  printed  page. 
In  this  way  it  was  possible  to  strike  off  some  1,500  impressions 
a  day. 
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DANIEL  TROY  BRANTLEY. 

HE  INLAND  PRINTER  takes  pleasure  in  presenting 
a  likeness  of  a  young  man  of  whom  Mr.  Shepard,  the 
proprietor  of  The  Inland  Printer,  is  extremely 
proud.  Mr.  Shepard  is  pleased  to  acknowledge  the  rapid 
advance  made  by  Mr.  Brantley  since  he  first  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him,  and  takes  this  method  of  doing  so.  It 
shows  what  a  colored  boy,  with  a 
determination  to  make  his  mark 
in  the  world,  can  do  by  hard 
work. 

Daniel  Troy  Brantley  was 
born  in  Selma,  Alabama,  in 
1872.  His  parents  were  in  very 
moderate  circumstances,  and 
the  young  man  had  few  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  study.  When  about 
twelve  years  old,  he  came  to 
Chicago  and  secured  a  position 
in  the  office  of  Shepard  &  John¬ 
ston,  who  were  then  printing 
The  Inland  Printer.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  duty  of 
sweeping  out,  washing  rollers, 
etc.,  which  a  boy  about  a  print 
shop  has  to  look  after,  Mr. 
Brantley  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  mysteries  of  the 
art  preservative  in  the  composing-room  and  pressroom. 
After  obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness,  he  took  a  position  in  the  office  of  Israel  Cook,  on 
River  street,  remaining  there  for  several  years. 

In  1890  he  entered  the  Dennison  University,  Granville, 
Ohio,  and  at  the  end  of  four  years  graduated  with  high 
honors,  receiving,  among  other  awards,  the  Greek  medal.  He 
then  entered  the  Herring  Medical  College,  Chicago,  remain¬ 
ing  in  that  institution  for  three  and  one-half  years.  Had 
he  stayed  in  the  college  four  months  longer  he  would  have 
received  his  diploma,  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Spanish 
war  he  was  determined  to  go  to  the  front,  and  went  to  Mem¬ 
phis  to  join  the  Seventh  Missouri  Volunteers,  afterward 
becoming  lieutenant  in  Company  D.  Mr.  Brantley  was  later 
connected  with  General  Wheeler’s  staff,  and  distinguished 
himself  for  bravery  at  the  battle  of  San  Juan  Hill.  He  is 
now  in  charge  of  the  yellow  fever  hospital  at  Manzanillo, 
Cuba,  where  his  medical  training  well  fits  him  for  the  trying 
work  he  has  to  look  after. 

Lieutenant  Brantley  informs  The  Inland  Printer  that 
he  is  pleased  with  the  country  in  which  he  is  now  located, 
and  believes  there  are  opportunities  in  Cuba  for  the  colored 
race  which  they  can  not  expect  to  enjoy  in  the  United  States. 
His  friends  in  The  Inland  Printer  office  are  glad  to  hear 
of  his  success,  and  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear  at  no  far 
distant  date  that  the  one-time  office  boy  had  become  the 
governor  of  Santiago  Province. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  COMMERCIAL  MUSEUM. 

The  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum  is  a  public  institu¬ 
tion,  maintained  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
devoted  to  the  general  extension  of  international  commerce. 
To  its  large  and  busy  offices  and  exhibition  halls  on  South 
Fourth  street,  over  its  threads  of  business  communication 
stretching  out  to  every  important  commercial  center  in  the 
world,  come  constant  reports  of  trade  conditions  and  oppor¬ 
tunities,  changes  in  the  condition  of  -  business  firms,  new 
developments  offering  profit  to  idle  capital,  and  new  natural 
products  of  probable  utility  in  manufacturing  industries.  A 
center  of  commercial  information,  in  equally  close  connec¬ 
tion  with  business  houses  all  over  the  world,  to  which  reports 
and  confidential  advices  are  regularly  and  systematically 


issued.  A  confidential  adviser  in  opening  up  new  markets 
for  all  useful  natural  or  manufactured  products.  A  mercan¬ 
tile  agency  with  connections  in  all  foreign  countries,  report¬ 
ing  not  only  the  general  standing  of  firms,  but  their  disposi¬ 
tion  and  fitness  to  handle  particular  agencies.  A  business 
institution  run  by  business  men,  yet  carrying  on  no  private 
transactions.  The  advice  of  the  Museum  is  always  impartial, 
and  its  information  is  always  obtained  with  confidence.  A 
manufacturer  or  merchant  in  the  United  States,  a  producer 
or  exporter  abroad,  an  importer,  retailer  or  selling  agent  in 
some  far-off  land  —  all  these  apply  with  equal  confidence  for 
the  advice  of  the  Institution,  and  the  advice  is  always  given 
with  the  same  impartiality  and  care,  though  in  order  to  do 
so  investigations  be  required  at  the  ends  of  the  earth.  No 
similar  institution  or  association  in  the  world  wields  an  influ¬ 
ence  equal  to  that  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum. 
With  the  sanction  and  support  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  it  combines  the  support  and  organic  affiliation  of  every 
important  commercial  body  and  an  organization  of  business 
houses  whose  aggregate  capital  dominates  the  industry  and 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  To  the  official  connection 
of  many  foreign  governments  through  their  envoys  and 
ambassadors  it  unites  the  organic  connection  of  all  the  influ¬ 
ential  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Boards  of  Trade  in  the 
world,  whose  membership  leads  the  business  of  every  center 
and  whose  members  individually  are  in  connection  with  the 
Museum.  The  commercial  advice  of  the  Institution,  when 


it  refers  to  merchandise  or  products,  is  supplemented  by 
trade  samples  of  the  goods  described,  procured  by  special 
commissioners,  brought  to  the  Museum  to  enrich  its  great 
foreign  trade  exhibits,  and  thence  referred  to  such  firms  that 
business  may  result.  The  growth  of  this  work  has  caused 
the  growth  of  a  system  for  handling  it,  which  is  itself  one  of 
the  best  illustrations  of  the  magnitude  and  thoroughness  of 
the  undertaking. 

To  all  well-informed  merchants  in  other  countries,  and  to 
every  progressive  manufacturer  and  business  man  in  the 
United  States,  a  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  visit  the 
National  Export  Exposition,  open  from  September  14  to 
November  30,  with  its  innumerable  hints  for  foreign  trade 
extension,  and  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  International 
Commercial  Congress,  to  convene  October  10,  the  greatest 
gathering  of  its  kind  in  the  world’s  history,  and  the  fitting 
climax  to  a  century  of  commercial  and  industrial  progress. 


WANTS  THE  BACK  NUMBERS. 

I  must  confess  that  I  have  never  missed  any  paper  or 
magazine  as  much  as  The  Inland  Printer,  and  find  that  I 
will  not  feel  satisfied  without  it.  Inclosed  find  $1,  for  which 
send  me  back  numbers,  beginning  with  October,  as  I  desire 
to  have  my  file  complete. — E.  Goeth ,  publisher  The  Sticker, 
Schulenburg ,  Texas . 


DANIEL  TROY  BRANTLEY, 

Lieutenant  U.  S.  Army. 
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Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

JOE  CARLL. 

WHO  is  Joe  Carll  ?  Most  everybody  will  say,  "Why, 
he’s  an  artist  for  the  Daily  News,  Chicago.”  But 
most  people  are  prone  to  err.  The  Daily  News  is 
merely  a  newspaper  on  Joe  Carll’ s  staff,  and  it  serves  a 
good  cause.  Few  would  suspect  the  truth.  Mr.  Carll  is  by 
birth  and  instinct  a  half-savage.  Twenty- three  years  ago  he 
was  born  in  a  little  Indian  village  in  the  southern  wilds  of 
Oregon.  The  village,  Roseburg,  long  since  reclaimed  from 
the  domination  of  the  painted  red  man,  was  then  the  habitat 
of  the  unregenerate,  scalp-taking  North  American  Indian. 
Carll’s  father  was  the  famous  mail  contractor,  William  Carll, 


From  an  auto-lithograph  from  life,  by  Lawrence  Mazzanovich. 

known  all  over  the  Pacific  Coast  as  the  man  who  carried 
dispatches  to  and  from  "the  lava  beds”  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  when  the  murderous  Apaches,  led  by  that  dar¬ 
ing  chief  of  massacres,  Captain  Jack  Held,  hemmed  in  300 
regular  soldiers  of  the  United  States  army,  of  whom  he  slew 
two-thirds  before  relief  reached  that  honeycombed  grave. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  years,  Joe  took  his  father’s  advice 
and  removed  with  the  family  to  Lake  View,  another  southern 
Oregon  town  containing  fewer  Indians  but  more  whisky,  and 
there  he  saw,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  a  real  human 
schoolmaster.  He  drew  pictures  of  the  pedagogue  on  the 
blackboard,  and  the  birch  across  his  well-worn  knickerbock¬ 
ers.  The  dual  works  of  art  developed  incompatibility  of 


temperament,  and  one  day,  while  fishing,  Joe  concluded 
school  life  might  be  tolerable  after  all,  so  he  induced  his 
parents  to  send  him  down  to  California,  where  he  knew  of  a 
nice  town,  and  there  he  learned  to  recognize  his  own  name 
and  perform  other  feats  equally  wonderful  to  the  natives  of 


DRAWN  BY  JOE  CARLL. 

southern  Oregon  when  he  returned  home.  Country  life 
seemed  very  slow  to  him,  however,  when  he  got  back  to 
Lake  View,  so  one  day  before  breakfast  he  walked  128  miles 
to  the  nearest  railroad,  to  take  his  first  ride  on  the  cars. 
For  the  last  half  of  the  trip  he  rode  inside,  and  landed  in 
Portland,  a  thriving  village  eighteen  miles  from  Fort  Van¬ 
couver,  which  is  now  on  the  military  map  because  General 
Grant,  then  a  second  lieutenant,  was  once  stationed  there, 
and  for  the  further  fact,  though  he  denies  it,  that  Gen. 
T.  M.  Anderson,  now  in  command  of  the  Department  of 
the  Lakes,  was,  some  years  ago,  colonel  at  that  post. 

On  his  arrival  in  Portland,  Joe  was  taken  ill.  His  malady 
was  picture  fever,  and  when  he  got  a  job  in  the  office  of 
Manager  Holcomb,  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation 
Company,  he  mutilated  his  books  with  cuts,  varying  in  size 
from  half  column  to  full  page,  and  Mr.  Holcomb  developed 
a  potent  desire  for  a  new  clerk.  Joe  passed  the  newcomer 
on  the  threshold,  and  that  was  their  first  and  only  meeting. 
Then  the  young  man  made  three  sketches,  which  he  took  to 
the  chalk-plate  editor  of  the  Portland  Oregonian .  By  acci¬ 
dent  they  were  printed,  and  Joe  fell  asleep,  keeping  awake 
till  the  paper  came  off  the  press.  He  has  fallen  asleep  many 
a  time  since  then  over  his  pictures,  but  that  time  he  had 
really  done  the  work.  His  sainted  mother  woke  him  up,  and 
he  vowed  he  would  not  split  wood  ;  but  when  she  pointed 
•with  tears,  gleaming  like  diamonds,  in  her  eyes,  to  Joe’s  first 
printed  pictures,  "with  his  name  to  ’em,”  boyish  arms  wound 
round  mother’s  neck  and  together  they  wept  for  joy.  Long 
since  then  that  experience  became  unique  in  his  life.  The 
appearance  has  ceased  to  be  a  novelty,  and  his  arms,  now 
stronger,  wind  round  another  neck  than  mother’s. 

Three  years  before  he  had  cast  a  vote  the  coming  Benja¬ 
min  contracted  the  gold  fever  and  went  to  Alaska.  Ten 
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months,  and  that  is  a  long  time  when  one 
season  is  half  a  year  in  duration,  he  re¬ 
mained,  or  rather  existed  there.  In  that 
time  he  was  a  miner,  cleaning  up  one  run 
with  the  magnificent  find  of  30  cents.  Then 
he  was  a  bailiff  one  term  of  court,  and 
was  dismissed  for  carelessly  drawing  a 
jury.  After  that  he  was  a  clerk.  Intend¬ 
ing  to  enter  a  walking-match,  he  became 
a  variety  actor,  and  at  this  he  made 
enough  money  to  paddle  a  canoe  out  of 
the  country.  Most  people  regarded  him 
as  perfectly  harmless,  but  he  acquired  a 
reputation  for  shiftlessness  which  sticks  to 
him  yet.  He  will  not  work  all  day  on  one 
drawing,  no  matter  how  small  it  is.  He 
was  next  inquired  for  in  San  Francisco, 
where,  properly  disguised  and  misrepre¬ 
sented,  he  got  a  job  as  an  artist  on  the 
Evening  Post.  His  work  was  such  that 
the  Examiner  took  pity  on  the  afternoon 
contemporary  and  hired  him  at  a  ridicu¬ 
lously  advanced  salary,  and  probably 
would  be  printing  his  pictures  yet  next  to 
Pidia  E.  Linkum’s  woodcut  had  he  not 
felt  the  spirit  move  him  back  toward 
Portland.  This  time  he  took  a  Pullman 
car  and  found  it  a  novelty.  Thencefor¬ 
ward  his  career  has  been  the  inevitable. 

Publishers  who  steal  pictures  have  sunk  so 
low  as  to  pirate  sketches  made  by  Joe 
Carll,  who  made  his  debut  in  Chicago 
shortly  before  the  recent  performance  in 
which  Spain  played  the  part  of  the  dying 
gladiator.  With  touching  pathos,  Mr.  Carll  disclaims  any 
responsibility  for  that  justly  celebrated  farce.  He  has  been 
forced  to  admit  responsibility  for  the  Philippine  rebellion 
since  Aguinaldo  was  found  studying  several  of  his  cartoons 
drawn  before  office  hours  while  waiting  for  the  city  editor  to 
reach  the  office.  For  a  few  weeks  after  reaching  Chicago, 
Mr.  Carll  was  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Journal 
staff.  As  a  Daily  News  artist  he  became  famous.  The  pic¬ 
tures  presented  herewith  are  shown  by  the  courtesy  of  that 
paper. 

WILLIAM  W.  FOULKROD. 

William  W.  Foulkrod,  first  vice-president  of  the  National 
Export  Exposition,  and  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Museums,  was  born  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  November  22,  1846,  in 
the  section  known  as  Frankford,  -  'll  \ 

where  the  Foulkrod  family  re-  i 

sided  for  eight  generations. 

From  July  1,  1890,  when  Mr. 

Foulkrod  became  a  member  of 

the  firm  of  Hood,  Foulkrod  &  se 

Co.,  he  has  devoted  himself  to 

the  management  of  what  is  one  '  ~  iP 

of  the  largest  wholesale  dry  goods  "  ~  4av/Nf,j 

houses  in  the  country.  Hood,  y 

Foulkrod  &  Co.  was  organized  drawn  b\ 

to  succeed  the  old  firm  of  Hood, 

Bonbfight  &  Co.,  which  was  the  name  under  which 
John  Wanamaker  conducted  his  wholesale  business 
from  1887,  the  date  he  purchased  it  from  Hood,  Bon- 
bright  &  Co.  The  firm  has  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  in  Philadelphia  since  1823. 

In  addition  to  his  connection  with  this 
large  establishment,  Mr.  Foulkrod  devotes 
much  of  his  time  to  municipal  affairs.  He 
has  always  been  a  strong  advocate  and 


leader  in  most  public  movements  having  for  their  object 
making  Philadelphia  an  attractive  business  center.  He  was 
one  of  the  originators,  and  has  been  for  eight  years  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Trades  League,  the  largest  commercial  organi¬ 
zation  of  Philadelphia  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Foulkrod  is  a  leader  in  the  club  life  of  the  Quaker 
City,  having  served  on  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
Manufacturers’  Club  for  several  years.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Art  Club  of  Philadelphia,  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Citizens’  Permanent  Relief  Committee, 
which  is  the  only  body  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  extending  relief  to  famine  and 
flood  sufferers  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

As  first  president  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Frankford  Rail¬ 
road,  Mr.  Foulkrod  was  largely 
/SS2\.  instrumental  in  hastening  its  com- 

\  pletion.  He  still  continues  in  its 

moLKmma]  management.  He  is  president 

of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
jM  — r<1/  Frankford  Presbyterian  Church  ; 

||  a  director  of  the  Frankford  Mu- 

•"gssal. -1 :  tual  ^ire  Insurance  Company; 

7  also  of  Frankford  library,  and  is 

I  connected  as  well  with  quite  a 

aGKr  number  of  other  charitable  and 

"  -  business  organizations  local  to 

oe  carll  Philadelphia  and  that  vicinity. 

Mr.  Foulkrod  is  also  a  member 
of  the  important  committees  of  the  Exposition  Association, 
and  has  been  an  indefatigable  worker  in  its  interests. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Exposition,  on  September  14,  Mr. 
Foulkrod  made  the  introductory  address.  After  referring  to 
the  plans  that  had  made  the  Exposition  possible, 
and  to  the  appropriations  furnished,  he  said : 

"I  believe  I  am  justified  in  stating  that  no 
Exposition  ever  held  in  this  country  has  been 
brought  together  in  so  short  a  time.  It  is 
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the  first  exhibition  of  its  kin  cl. ever  held  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  and  is  organized  upon  broad  and  liberal  princi¬ 
ples,  the  object  being  to  aid  the  American  manufacturer 
to  exhibit  his  manufactured  products  and  show  for  com¬ 
parison  what  is  manufactured  in  other  countries  in  the  same 
line.”  _ 

MAKING  INDIA  INK. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  manufacture  of  the  so- 
called  India  ink,  which  is  made  only  in  the  Anhui  province 


this  varnish  and  pork  fat  are  added.  The  lampblack  made 
by  the  combustion  of  these  substances  is  classed  according 
to  the  materials  and  the  grade  of  fineness,  and  also  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  time  taken  over  to  the  process  of  combustion. 
The  paste  made  of  this  lampblack  has  some  glue  added, 
and  is  beaten  on  wooden  anvils  with  steel  hammers.  Two 
good  hammers  can  prepare  in  a  day  eighty  pieces,  each 
weighing  half  a  pound.  A  certain  quantity  of  musk,  of  the 
muskdeer,  or  of  Baroos  camphor,  for  scenting,  and  gold 
leaves,  varying  from  20  to  160  to  the  pound,  are  added,  to 
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of  China,  is  given  by  Mr.  Fraser,  United  States  consul  at 
Wuku,  on  the  Yangtze,  in  his  last  trade  report,  according  to 
the  Manufacturer.  It  is  more  correctly  called  China  ink  — 
encre  de  Chine  —  and  from  Anhui  it  goes  to  every  part  of 
China  and  all  over  the  world.  .In  1895  about  two  tons  of  it, 
valued  at  ^564,  were  exported  from  Shanghai  to  foreign 
countries.  The  materials  with  which  this  beautiful  black 
ink  is  made  are  sesamum,  or  colza  oil,  or  the  oil  expressed 
from  the  poisonous  seeds  of  a  tree  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  Yang-tsze  valley,  and  also  well  known  in  Japan.  To 


give  a  metallic  luster.  The  materials  thus  prepared  are 
molded  in  molds  of  carved  wood,  dried,  which  takes  about 
twenty  days  in  fine  weather,  and  adorned  with  Chinese  char¬ 
acters  in  gilding.  About  thirty-two  average-sized  sticks  of  ink 
go  to  the  pound.  The  price  varies  from  2s.  or  less  per  pound 
to  as  much  as  £ 7 ,  there  being  over  a  dozen  different  grades. 
Nearly  all  writing  is  done  by  the  natives  throughout  China, 
Japan,  Korea,  Tongking  and  Anam  with  this  China  ink, 
rubbed  down  on  a  stone  ink  slab  and  applied  with  a  paint 
brush  of  sable,  fox  or  rabbit  hair,  set  in  a  bamboo  holder, 
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and,  when  not  in  use,  carefully  covered  with  a  protecting 
brass  cap.  The  superior  kinds  of  this  ink  appear  to  be  used 
in  China,  and  not  exported. 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 

One  of  the  ablest  men  this  country  ever  knew,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  was  blessed  with  an  excellent  father.  Benjamin 
did  not  like  his  father’s  trade,  whereon  his  father  took  him 
from  shop  to  shop,  allowed  him  to  see  different  kinds  of 
mechanics  at  their  work,  and  permitted  him  to  choose  his 
own  craft.  The  whole  world  has  cause  to  honor  the  good 
man’s  memory.  It  is  well  for 
the  entire  race  that  Benjamin 
Franklin  became  a  printer,  for 
no  other  calling  was  so  well 
adapted  to  the  bent  of  his 
young  mind. 

The  shops  of  Boston  were 
small  and  the  occupations  of 
Boston  few,  compared  with 
those  of  our  day.  In  the  aisles 
of  the  National  Export  Expo¬ 
sition  at  Philadelphia  will  be 
seen  many  an  article  of  which 
Franklin  never  heard.  Elec¬ 
tricity  has  gone  far  beyond  his 
lightning  rod,  and  iron  manu¬ 
facturers  look  on  his  stove  as 
a  relic  of  the  past.  But  it  is  as  good  policy  now  as  it  was  in 
Franklin’s  boyhood  for  a  lad  to  see  different  products,  to 
form  some  idea  of  different  pursuits,  and  to  reflect  before 
he  enters  on  his  lifework.  The  earth  is  cumbered  with 
mechanics  who  should  have  been  farmers,  with  farmers  who 
should  have  been  sailors,  with  physicians  who  should  have 
been  merchants  —  in  short,  with  men  who  have  mistaken 
their  calling,  and  who  drift  on  the  ocean  instead  of  steering 
for  a  port. 

An  exposition  is  not  a  technical  school,  but  it  is  full  of 
suggestions.  The  boy  who  wants  to  know  something  about 
iron,  brasswork,  leather,  wood,  shipbuilding  or  electricity 
will  pick  up  hints.  An  exposition  is  to  the  future  mechanical 
expert  what  a  great  library  is  to  a  student  or  an  art  gallery 
to  a  young  sculptor.  The  world  has  not  done  producing 
great  men.  For  aught  we  know  a  James  Watt,  a  George 
Stephenson,  a  Humphrey  Davy  or  a  John  Ericsson  may  be 
in  the  public  schools  of  today. — The  Exposition  Bulletin. 


OLDEST  PRINTING  PRESS. 


Reposing  honorably  in  the  quiet  confines  of  the  Pennsyl 
vania  Historical  Society’s  building,  is  the  old  Ephrata  press 
It  is  identical  in  build  with  the  common  presses  described  by 
Moxon  in  1683,  such  as  were  used  by  the  first  printers  of 
Philadelphia,  as  well  as  their  English  contemporaries  of  the 
early  portion  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  wooden  framework  and  part  of  the  covering  of  two 
balls,  formerly  used  as  an  inking  apparatus,  accompanied 
the  press.  It  antedates,  certainly,  the  Columbian  and  Stan¬ 
hope  iron  frame  presses  by  more  than  half  a  century.  It  is 
wholly  of  wood,  except  those  parts  where  the  use  of  iron  was 
necessary  to  prevent  wear  and  impart  strength,  such  as  the 
bar,  the  hooks  of  the  platen,  the  iron  or  steel  ribs 
the  bed  and  "coffin”  pass  to  and  fro  in  the  process  of  work¬ 
ing  off  impressions.  In  this  ancient  press  a  vacant  aperture, 
large  enough  to  receive  the  stone  or  other  substance  forming 
the  bed,  is  shaped  by  a  surrounding  wooden  structure,  tech¬ 
nically  called  the  "coffin.”  The  stone  is  about  the  size  of  a 
seven-column  newspaper  page. 

The  earliest  record  of  the  press  is  its  purchase  in  or 
about  the  year  1745,  by  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists  of  Ephrata. 
Upon  it  was  printed  an  edition  of  the  German  "Book  of 


Martyrs,”  together  with  other  cheerful  works  of  a  similar 
character.  During  the  Revolution,  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  issued  from  this  press  in  five  different  languages, 
the  translations  being  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Miller. 
When  the  Continental  Congress  met  at  Lancaster  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  new  republic  was  printed  upon  the  machine. 

Later  the  Ephrata  press  became  the  property  of  Joseph 
Baumann,  and  afterward  of  the  senior  Heitler,  who  used  it 
for  many  years. 

In  October,  1874,  the  press  was  loaned  to  exhibitors  at  the 
memorable  Franklin  Institute  semi-centennial  exhibition, 
where  it  was  operated,  in  contrast  with  modern  steam 
presses,  by  a  veteran  printer  dressed  to  a  close  resemblance 
of  Benjamin  Franklin.  This  was  the  last  time  the  old  press 
was  used. 


THE  VIRGINIA  PRESS  ASSOCIATION  AT  THE 
NATIONAL  EXPORT  EXPOSITION. 

Virginia  newspaper  men  are  enthusiastic  over  the  idea  of 
the  National  Export  Exposition  and  International  Commer¬ 
cial  Congress.  This  was  evidenced  by  the  action  taken  by 
them  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  where  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  attend  the  exposi¬ 
tion  and  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  International 
Commercial  Congress,  when  it  is  expected  that  President 
McKinley,  President  Diaz  of  Mexico,  General  Labout  of 
France,  Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford  of  Great  Britain, 
and  scores  of  other  men  of  world-wide  reputation  will  be 
present.  Hon.  Yardley  T.  Brown,  one  of  Virginia’s  bright¬ 
est  and  most  progressive  editors,  made  the  speech  before  the 
Association  which  called  forth  the  favorable  vote  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  going  to  the  Exposition.  Upon  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Brown’s 
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EXHIBITORS  AT  THE  NATIONAL  EXPORT  EXPOSITION,  PHILADELPHIA,  SEPTEMBER  14  TO 
NOVEMBER  30,  1899,  IN  THE  INDUSTRIES  RELATED  TO  PRINTING. 


THE  industries  related  to  printing  will  have  an  impor¬ 
tant  place  in  the  National  Export  Exposition,  and  the 
machinery,  materials  and  products  exhibited  will  illus- 
rate,  in  a  very  representative  way,  the  intricacies,  beauties 
and  utility  of  the  art.  The  occasion  and  the  place  are 
especially  suitable  for  an  up-to-date  demonstration  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  printing  and  the  advanced  stage  of  the  art 
and  its  allied  industries,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Philadelphia 
was  the  first  nurse  in  America  of  the  printer’s  art.  For  fifty 
years  after  the  Revolution  Philadelphia  was  the  chief  center 
of  the  printing  trade,  an  honor  it  has  since  divided  with  New 
York  and  Chicago,  and  the  three  cities  continue  to  lead  in 
the  volume  of  printing  in  this  country. 

There  is  no  better  illustrative  example  of  American  gen¬ 
ius,  ingenuity  and  enterprise,  than  is  found  in  the  progress  of 
printing  and  printing  machinery  in  the  United  States.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  century  scarcely  five  hundred  persons 
were  employed  in  the  printing  art,  with  an  insignificant 
output,  which  now  occupies  over  one  hundred  thousand  per¬ 
sons,  turning  out  a  product  valued  at  $150,000,000. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  trade  in  this  country  all  printing 
machinery  and  material  was  imported  from  England.  Now 
everything  relating  to  printing  is  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  and  while  little  foreign  machinery  is  used  in  this 
country,  American  printing  machinery  is  in  active  operation 


in  England,  France  and  other  countries,  and  American 
printing  material  and  products  are  largely  exported. 

While  some  of  the  lines  allied  to  the  printing  trade  are 
not  as  well  represented  at  the  Exposition  as  they  should  be, 
the  appended  list  of  exhibitors  indicates  that  the  display  will 
be  varied  and  complete. 

Speaking  of  the  Export  Exposition,  the  Boston  Transcript , 
in  a  recent  issue,  says:  "All  our  great  world’s  fairs  mark 
something  of  historic  importance,  but  usually  as  a  centennial 
or  other  anniversary.  This  great  fair  in  marking  an  epoch 
in  our  industrial  history  salutes  its  opening  rather  than  com¬ 
memorates  anything  in  its  past.  This  will  be  a  more  'prac¬ 
tical  ’  fair  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  show  side  has 
been  subordinated  in  the  general  scheme  to  great  national 
utilities.  Every  line  of  American  manufactured  products  for 
which  there  is  a  market  abroad  will  be  displayed.  One 
department  will  be  devoted  to  packing  and  labeling,  with  a 
view  to  teaching  American  manufacturers  how  to  present 
their  goods  so  as  to  appeal  to  the  tastes  of  foreign  peoples.” 

Special  mention  of  some  of  the  exhibits  named  below  will 
be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer. 
In  addition  to  this,  attention  is  called  to  the  several  articles 
pertaining  to  the  Exposition,  scattered  through  the  paper, 
and  to  the  illustrations  of  the  Exposition,  its  officials,  and 
views  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 


Wolf  Brothers . 

Franklin  Machine  Works . 

Charles  Beck  Paper  Company,  Ltd . 

Golding  &  Co . 

National  Metal  Edge  Box  Company . 

American  Metal  Edge  Box  Company . 

The  Pittsburg  Visible  Writing  Machine  Company . 

John  Hope  &  Sons  Engraving  and  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  . 

Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict . 

George  S.  Lovell  Clock  Company . 

J.  L.  Shoemaker  &  Co . 

Dexter  Folder  Company . 

Acme  Staple  Company,  Ltd . 

R.  W.  Hartnett  &  Brothers . 

F.  X.  Hooper . 

Security  Bank  Note  Company . 

Boston  Printing  Press  Company . 

W.  M.  Mann  Company . . . 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Company . 

Whiting  Paper  Company . 

A.  M.  Collins  Manufacturing  Company . 

York  Card  and  Paper  Company . 

Garrett-Buchanan  Company . 

National  Cash  Register  Company . 

Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Manufacturing  Company . 

Milton  Bradley  Company . . 

Remington-Sholes  Company . 

Blickensderfer  Manufacturing  Company . 

Theodore  Leonhart  &  Son . 

Western  Bank  Note  Engraving  Company . 

National  Typewriter  Company,  Inc . 

The  Carter’s  Ink  Company . 

The  United  States  Playing  Card  Company . 

The  B.  B.  Hill  Manufacturing  Company . 

F.  S.  Webster  Company . 

Alvah  Bushnell  Company . 

Hartford  Typewriter  Company . 

The  Meyercord  Company . 

W.  H.  Parsons  &  Co . 

Hammond  Typewriter  Company . 

The  Commercial  Visible  Typewriter . 

Stewart  &  Co . 

C.  F.  Rumpp  &  Sons . 

J.  H.  Shaw  &  Co . 

Whitehead  &  Hoag  Company . 

Charles  M.  Robbins . 

John  O’Callahan  &  Sons . 

Photo-Chromotype  Engraving  Company . 

General  Electric  Company . 


Philadelphia,  Pa  . . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . . 

Boston,  Mass . 

Philadelphia,  Pa  . . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . . 
Pittsburg,  Pa . 


Envelope  machines. 

Machinery  for  card  and  paper  cutting. 

Machinery  for  paper-box  making  and  paper  cutting. 
Printing  presses  and  paper  cutters. 

Box  machinery. 

Light  machinery  for  making  metal-edge  paper  boxes. 
Writing  machines. 


Providence,  R.  I . . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . . 

Derby,  Conn . 

Philadelphia,  Pa  . . 
New  York  city  ... 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . . 
Baltimore,  Md.... 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . . 
Boston,  Mass..... 

Philadelphia,  Pa  . . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . . 

York,  Pa . 

Philadelphia,  Pa  . . 

Dayton,  Ohio . 

Camden,  N.  J..... 

Springfield,  Mass. 
Chicago,  Ill  ....... 

Stamford,  Conn  . . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . . 

Chicago,  Ill . 

Philadelphia,  Pa  . . 

Boston,  Mass . 

Cincinnati.  Ohio  .. 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . . 

Boston,  Mass _ 

Philadelphia,  Pa  . . 
Hartford,  Conn... 

Chicago,  Ill . 

New  York  city  . . . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . . 
New  York  city  . . . 
New  York  city  ... 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . . 

Newark,  N.  J . 

Attleboro,  Mass  .. 

Philadelphia,  Pa  . . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . . 


Pantograph  engraving  machines. 

Remington  Standard  typewriters. 

Williams  typewriter  and  accessories. 

Wire  stitchers  for  bookbinding. 

Folders,  etc. 

Bookbinding  machines  and  printers’  Acme  metal  extension  furniture. 
Printing  presses  and  printing  materials. 


Hand  plate-printing  presses. 

Paper-printing  presses,  wood-printing  presses,  box-hinging  machine  for 
wooden  boxes. 

Blank  books. 

Tags,  labels,  etc.,  jewelers’  boxes,  cases. 

High-grade  papers. 

Photographic  cards. 

Wall  papers. 

Roofing,  wrapping  and  printing  papers. 

Steel  and  metallic  pens  and  penholders. 

School  supplies,  games  and  card  cutters. 

Typewriting  machines,  desks  and  typewriter  supplies. 

Typewriters. 

Lithographic  work. 

Steel-plate  and  lithographic  printing. 

Typewriters,  cabinets,  desks,  typewriter  supplies,  stationery,  etc. 

Inks,  adhesives,  office  supplies,  photographic  supplies,  etc. 

Playing  cards. 

Dating  and  office  stamps,  check  protectors,  office  supplies,  etc. 

Inks,  typewriters  and  typewriter  supplies. 

Stationery  specialties. 

Hartford  typewriters  and  office  supplies. 

Samples  of  decalcomania  transfer  decorations. 

Printed  matter. 

Hammond  typewriters  and  supplies. 

Commercial  typewriter  machine. 

Hand  stamps  and  numbering  machines. 

Fine  leather  goods. 

Advertising  novelties,  signs,  buttons  and  badges. 

Badges,  medals,  emblematic  pins  and  buttons  ;  also  sterling  silver  sou¬ 
venir  spoons, 

Silk  badges  and  silk  badge  novelties. 

Half-tone  engraving. 

Electric  motors. 
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P.  A.  B.  WIDENER. 

Besides  being  president  of  the  Exposition  Association  and 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Philadelphia  Muse¬ 
ums,  Peter  A.  B.  Widener  is  an  active  director  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  street  railway  companies  of  the  United  States,  is  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  Fairmount  Park,  and  is  prominently 
identified  with  a  number  of  important  business  enterprises  in 
Philadelphia  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Widener  developed  a  taste  for  politics  in  early  man¬ 
hood,  and  became  prominent  in  the  councils  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  party.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  to  serve  out  the 
unexpired  term  of  Joseph  Marcer  as  city  treasurer,  and  the 
following  year  was  elected  for  a  full  term. 

When  he  retired  from  the  office  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  development  of  street  railroads.  In  1875  he  was  among 
those  who  secured  the  controlling  interest  in  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  system  in  Philadelphia  —  The  Philadelphia  Traction 


the  central  high  school  of  the  city.  Today  probably  no  one  in 
Philadelphia  or  Pennsylvania  is  better  informed  upon  the 
finances  of  the  city  and  State,  and  as  a  financier  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Widener  carries  with  it  weight  and  influence. 


FRANK  W.  HAROLD. 

Frank  W.  Harold,  chief  of  the  Department  of  Publicity 
and  Promotion  of  the  National  Export  Exposition,  has  had 
a  long  training  in  daily  newspaper  work  and  brought  to  his 
present  position  the  experience  and  wide  acquaintance  with 
public  affairs  and  great  movements  which  active  newspaper 
men  acquire.  He  is  a  native  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and 
showed  a  bent  for  newspaper  work  early  in  life,  when  he 
began  to  write  for  the  weekly  papers  of  a  Maryland  town, 
near  which  much  of  his  youth  was  spent. 

Eleven  years  ago  Mr.  Harold  became  connected  with  daily 
newspapers  in  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Three  years  later  he 


The  grounds  are  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  river,  within  ten  minutes’  ride  of  the  City  Hall,  and  comprise  a  valuable  tract  of  land,  fifty-six 
acres  in  extent,  deeded  to  the  Philadelphia  Museums  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  another  tract  of  six  acres,  secured  for  the  uses  of  the  Exposition 
and  providing  a  main  entrance  from  South  street  at  the  northern  end  of  the  grounds.  Electric  cars  from  every  section  of  the  city  run  on  the  various 
streets  adjacent  to  the  Exposition  grounds,  and  a  station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  at  which  all  trains  will  stop  during  the  Exposition,  is  located 
within  400  feet  of  the  main  entrance.  Within  a  few  squares  are  the  passenger  stations  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroads. 
On  either  side  of  the  broad  avenue  leading  from  the  South  street  entrance  to  the  main  buildings,  numerous  quaint  and  ornate  structures  will  be 
devoted  to  illustrating  the  life,  manners  and  customs  of  strange  peoples,  and  to  other  amusement  features  of  a  less  instructive  but  no  less  entertaining 
character.  Broad  avenues  surround  the  grounds  on  three  sides  and  the  Schuylkill  river  flows  by  them  on  the  east. 


Company — now  consolidated  with  other  street  railway  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  city  in  the  Union  Traction  Company. 

While  Mr.  Widener  has  been  most  assertively  identified 
with  this  company,  he  is  also  a  dominating  factor  in  others 
of  like  nature  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Baltimore  and  Pitts¬ 
burg.  He  and  those  directly  interested  with  him  have  the 
control  and  direction  of  more  lines  of  street  railways  than 
any  other  syndicate  in  this  country. 

His  magnificent  mansion  at  the  corner  of  Broad  street  and 
Girard  avenue  he  has  presented  to  the  city  for  the  use  of  the 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  removing  the  contents  of  his 
art  gallery  —  a  collection  valued  at  $2,500,000  —  to  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  Ashbourne,  Pennsylvania.  In  addition  to  the 
immense  collection  of  masterpieces  that  were  in  the  Broad 
street  mansion,  about  three  hundred,  Mr.  Widener  has  $50,000 
worth  of  paintings  in  New  York,  which  are  to  be  forwarded 
to  Ashbourne  as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  made  to  receive 
and  hang  them.  Born  in  Philadelphia,  November  13,  1834, 
Mr.  Widener  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  and 


became  attached  to  the  local  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger.  During  a  career  of  eight  years  he  served  in  every 
news  and  editorial  department  of  that  great  and  influential 
journal,  severing  his  connection  to  accept  the  position  he 
now  occupies.  For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Harold  was  the 
Philadelphia  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
from  time  to  time  he  represented  in  Philadelphia  the  leading 
newspapers  of  other  cities.  His  newspaper  experience  will 
serve  him  well  in  connection  with  his  Exposition  duties. 

In  1897  Mr.  Harold  superintended  the  distribution  of  the 
news  of  the  Commercial  Congress,  held  in  June  of  that  year, 
in  connection  with  the  formal  opening  of  the  Philadelphia 
Commercial  Museum,  to  the  newspapers  and  press  associa¬ 
tions.  The  delegates  from  the  Latin-American  countries 
subsequent  to  the  Congress  made  a  six-weeks’  tour  to  the 
manufacturing  centers  of  the  United  States.  On  this  tour 
Mr.  Harold  filled  the  position  of  press  agent  of  the  party  and 
of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  under  the  auspices 
of  which  institution  the  tour  was  made. 
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BY  CADILLAC. 

This  department  is  published  in  the  interests  of  the  employing 
printers’  organizations.  Brief  letters  upon  subjects  of  interest  to 
employers,  and  the  doings  of  master  printers’  societies  are  espe¬ 
cially  welcome. 

THE  BOSTON  PRINTING  PLANT’S  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Thomas  A.  Whalen,  superintendent  of  the  Municipal 
Printing  Office  of  Boston,  is  out  with  his  annual  report  for 
1898-99.  Like  the  other  reports  issued  by  Mr.  Whalen,  this 
latest  one  reveals  the  work  of  the  plant  in  a  rose-colored 
light.  According  to  his  statements  the  plant  is  saving  money 
for  the  taxpayers  of  Boston,  the  employes  are  thoroughly 
satisfied  and  happy  in  their  employment  (as  indeed  they 
should  be  if  the  statement  that  they  are  receiving  pay  for 
holidays,  etc.,  is  taken  into  account),  and  everything  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it  is  altogether  lovely.  Mr.  Whalen  prefaces  his 
report  with  a  general  introduction,  from  which  the  following 
extracts  are  taken : 


the  part  of  the  employes  to  show  their  appreciation  for  the  consideration 
afforded  them.  I  can  safely  say  the  department  lost  nothing,  as  the 
difference  in  the  working  time  was  substantially  made  up  by  increased 
diligence  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  employes. 

Without  doubt  the  printing  department  or  any  other  department  of  a 
city  can  be  conducted  in  a  negligent,  extravagant  or  wasteful  manner,  just 
as  a  private  business  of  like  nature.  The  measure  of  success  in  carrying 
on  any  branch  of  industry  is  determined  chiefly  by  the  method  pursued. 
If  the  method  is  a  bad  one  in  any  respect  the  result  will  not  be  a  success. 

It  is  my  opinion,  based  on  what  has  been  accomplished,  that  the 
methods  adopted  in  the  municipal  printing  department  are  the  best 
known,  though  the  department  is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  opportu- 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  point  to  the  men  and  women  who  perform  the 
respective  duties  to  which  they  are  assigned  in  this  department  of  the  city. 
For  intelligence,  competency  and  faithfulness  they  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  employed  in  the  best  printing  houses  of  the  country.  They 
render  faithful  service  for  fair  wages  and  generous  consideration,  and  the 
result  undoubtedly  indicates  that  the  city  has  gained  financially  by  doing 
its  own  work  in  this  regard  instead  of  having  it  performed  by  private 
concerns  as  formerly.  And  far  beyond  the  mere  financial  gain  is  the  spirit 
of  content  and  satisfaction  among  the  workers,  which  is  due  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  fact  that  they  feel  they  are  secure  in  their  positions  so  long 
as  they  are  capable  and  faithful. 

A  summary  of  the  doings  for  the  past  fiscal  year,  ending  July  31,  1899, 
may  be  briefly  stated  thus  : 

The  total  business  performed  during  the  year  amounted  to  $152,136.72. 
The  operating  expenses  for  the  year  aggregated  $137,967.85,  of  which 
$78,024.87  was  on  account  of  the  pay-roll.  Allowing  for  the  depreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  material  of  the  plant  at  ten  per  cent  per  annum,  the 
rate  considered  fair  by  the  most  reliable  judges,  we  find  that  the  city  has 
saved  the  sum  of  $10,386.08  during  the  year  by  attending  to  its  own  print- 


The  department  has  been  conducted  in  a  business-like  manner  and 
with  a  proper  regard  to  the  rules  of  the  Typographical  Union.  In  some 
respects  the  employes  have  been  treated  with  consideration  beyond  that 
accorded  their  fellow-workmen  in  the  service  of  most  private  printers. 
As  an  instance  of  this  I  may  say  that  holidays  throughout  the  year  are 
enjoyed  as  part  compensation  for  services  rendered  ;  that  during  the 
months  of  May,  June,  July,  August,  September  and  October  of  last  year 
all  the  employes  were  allowed  the  Saturday  half-holiday  without  loss  of 
pay,  making  the  hours  of  labor  forty-nine  per  week  for  six  months  of  the 
year,  and  fifty-four  hours  per  week  for  the  remaining  six  months.  The 
granting  of  these  holidays  resulted  in  greater  efficiency  and  a  desire  on 


That  there  be  no  question,  I  desire  to  state  that  these  figures  are 
deduced  by  a  comparison  of  the  prices  charged  to  the  departments  by 
this  department  and  prices  paid  by  the  city  to  the  firm  which  had  the  con¬ 
tract  for  doing  the  city  printing  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  city 
printing  plant.  This  department  has  been  charging  precisely  the  same 
rate  to  other  departments  as  was  paid  by  them  to  the  former  city  printers 
with  whom  the  city  had  a  contract,  and  which  contract  was  in  operation 
for  over  twenty  years. 

In  other  words,  had  the  same  amount  of  printed  matter  of  like  quality 
been  produced  under  the  terms  of  that  contract,  the  city  would  have  paid 
$10,386.08  more  than  it  has  paid.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  during 
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the  first  twenty-three  months  of  municipal  operation  of  the  plant,  a  sav¬ 
ing  has  been  effected  amounting  to  $18,390.38. 

I  point  to  this  pleasant  and  satisfactory  showing  with  not  a  little  pride, 
and  invite  the  closest  scrutiny  of  all  interested  into  the  statements  here 
made,  and  the  working  of  the  department  in  every  particular. 

The  experimental  stage  in  operating  the  municipal  printing  plant  of 
the  city  has  passed.  It  has  proven  to  be  a  practical  success,  and  I  point 
out  these  important  facts,  justifying  as  they  do  the  faith  of  the  chief 
executive  of  the  city  in  the  undertaking  and  his  promise  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  that  the  city  would  be  a  larger  gainer  in  it. 

Reckless  opposition  in  Boston  has  practically  died  out.  All  citizens, 
in  view  of  the  accomplished  facts,  must  be  gratified  at  the  progress 
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achieved.  In  a  special  manner  the  present  chief  executive  of  the  city, 
who  took  the  official  initiative  toward  establishing  the  municipal  printing 
plant  —  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country  —  should  feel  gratified. 

THE  APPRENTICESHIP  QUESTION. 

It  was  a  wise  move  on  the  part  of  the  delegates  to  the 
recent  convention  of  the  International  Typographical  Union 
to  start  an  agitation  for  the  better  regulation  of  apprentices 
in  printing  offices.  For  many  years  it  has  been  a  source  of 
regret  to  all  interested  in  the  development  of  printing,  and  a 
serious  drawback  to  the  trade  itself,  that  so  little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  material  from  which  the  bud¬ 
ding  printer  was  chosen.  Too  often  lads,  mentally  and  phys¬ 
ically  unfitted  for  the  craft,  have  been  taken  in  as  apprentices 
by  unthinking  employers,  only  to  turn  out  botch  workmen 
and  incompetents.  By  undertaking  to  reform  the  apprentice¬ 
ship  system,  the  Typographical  Union  starts  at  the  root  of  the 
evil,  and  had  it  begun  such  a  movement  years  ago,  there 
would  not  be  today  the  horde  of  incompetents  seeking  work 
at  the  trade  that  there  is. 

It  ought  to  be  an  easy  matter  for  the  employers  and  the 
Union  to  get  together  on  this  subject,  and,  by  cooperation, 
to  inaugurate  a  system  that  will  result  in  a  very  general 
improvement  in  the  personnel  of  the  coming  generation  of 
printers,  as  well  as  in  the  grade  of  their  workmanship. 

No  boy  should  be  taken  into  the  printing  office  until  he 
has  reached  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  should  be  physically 
sound  and  have  a  good  common  school  education,  and 
before  he  is  accepted  as  a  full-fledged  apprentice  he  should 
serve  a  six-months’  probationary  term  as  to  his  adaptability 
to  the  trade.  He  should  then  undergo  a  further  examination 
at  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  his  fellow-workmen,  and,  if 
deemed  proficient,  he  should  then  be  regularly  indentured  to 
an  additional  term  of  five  and  one-half  years’  apprenticeship 
at  the  trade.  Then  he  should  undergo  still  another  examina¬ 
tion,  and  if  found  competent  should  be  granted  a  certificate 
signed  by  both  representatives  of  the  Union  and  of  the 
employers,  which  would  thereafter  serve  as  a  letter  of 
recommendation  wherever  he  might  seek  a  place.  It  would 
be  as  much  for  the  employers’  benefit  as  for  the  employe’s 
that  some  such  rule  should  be  adopted  and  rigorously 
enforced.  Of  course  there  will  still  be  danger  from  the  hurry- 


up  graduates  of  the  rural  and  poorly  equipped  printing  offices, 
but  this  can  be  minimized  by  the  Union  refusing  to  receive 
into  membership  any  who  do  not  show  signs  of  possessing 
the  necessary  qualifications,  and  by  the  employers  themselves 
in  declining  to  employ  journeymen  without  an  official  certifi¬ 
cate  of  their  competency. 

AN  UNGALLANT  PRESSMAN. 

A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the  American  Pressman  is 
horrified  because,  he  says,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  pressrooms 
in  which  The  Inland  Printer  is  printed  and  discovered 
that  a  young  woman  was  employed  at  the  work  of  cutting 
overlays,  a  job  which  he  asserts  that  only  a  journeyman 
pressman  should  be  allowed  to  perform.  He  says  nothing 
about  the  young  woman’s  competency  to  fill  the  position, 
nor  does  he  appear  to  have  made  any  inquiry  as  to  the  com¬ 
pensation  paid  to  her  for  the  work.  His  main  grievance 
appears  to  have  been  that  the  overlay-cutter  wore  petticoats, 
and  hence  he  threatened  to  taboo  the  journal  and  to  ask  his 
friends  to  do  likewise. 

The  grievance  complained  of  by  the  writer  in  question 
sounds  like  the  revival  of  a  complaint  from  the  dark  ages, 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  his  feeling  is  shared  by  any  consider¬ 
able  number  of  intelligent  workmen  today.  There  are  few 
trades  and  professions  where  the  modern  young  woman  has 
not  made  her  entrance,  and  in  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  she 
is  filling  the  positions  as  well  or  better  than  her  male  com¬ 
petitors,  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  young  men  of 
today  to  recognize  her  prowess  and  accept  it  without  grum¬ 
bling. 

The  only  possible  ground  of  complaint  the  ungallant 
pressman  or  any  one  else  might  have  in  such  a  case  as  that 
in  question  would  be  that  the  young  lady  was  doing  a  man’s 
work  for  less  than  a  man’s  pay.  Until  that  fact  is  estab¬ 
lished,  however,  it  is  the  part  of  a  boor  to  cry  out  that  a 
young  member  of  the  weaker  sex  is  doing  what  only  a  man 
should  be  allowed  to  do.  It  would  be  as  gallant  and  as  just 
to  deny  her  the  right  to  live  as  to  deny  a  young  woman  the 
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right  to  earn  her  livelihood  at  any  occupation  which  she  may 
elect  and  is  competent  to  fill,  simply  because  she  is  a 
woman. 

NOTES. 

A  receiver  has  been  appointed  for  the  Western  Publish¬ 
ing  &  Advertising  Company,  doing  business  at  1102  Seven¬ 
teenth  street,  Denver. 

W.  M.  Root,  of  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin,  combines  the 
occupation  of  editor  of  the  Sheboygan  Journal  with  that  of 
dealer  in  tombstones.  It  is  said  that  dead  men,  whose 
friends  engage  the  editor  to  furnish  their  tombstones, 
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receive  in  addition  an  extra  mention  in  the  mortuary  col¬ 
umn,  with  three  verses  of  obituary  poetry  thrown,  in. 

The  firm  of  Hopkins  &  Blant,  electrotypers  to  Judge ,  at 
110  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city,  has  been  dissolved,  Mr. 
Blant  retiring.  The  business  is  continued  by  the  Hopkins 
Company. 

The  following  additions  have  been  made  recently  to  the 
membership  of  the  New  York  Typothetae  :  Goodson  Grapho- 
type  Company,  John  R.  Williams,  manager;  Standard 
Machinery  Company,  Lamberson  Sherwood,  manager  of 
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sales ;  Severy  Process  Company,  H.  B.  Elkins,  general 
superintendent;  J.  F.  Tapley  Company,  A.  C.  Wessmann, 
secretary;  J.  E.  Rhodes  Blanket  Company,  and  M.  J. 
.Pendergast. 

The  bookbinding  business  of  the  late  Eugene  C.  Lewis, 
which  has  been  conducted  at  218  William  street,  New  York 
city,  by  his  estate,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Eugene 
C.  Lewis  Company. 

Henry  R.  Boss,  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Society  of 
Proofreaders,  celebrated  the  golden  anniversary  of  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  printing  business,  at  his  home,  232  Irving 
avenue,  Chicago,  on  September  20. 

The  Woodward  &  Tiernan  Printing  Company  and  the 
C.  B.  Woodward  Printing  &  Book  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  have  combined  and  will  hereafter  be 
operated  under  a  single  management. 

The  loss  of  the  New  York  Sun  office  is  a  severe  blow  to 
Typographical  Union  No.  6,  but  the  Sun  announces  that.it. is 
done  with  the  union,  and  appeals  to  have  no  serious  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  out  its  paper  in  good  shape. 

'  Despite  the  efforts  of  the  striking  New  York  printers  it 
appears  .that  the.  "sun  do  move.”  The  paper  made  famous 
by  the  late  Mr.  Dana  seems  to  be  coming  out  with  all  its  old-; 
time  typographical  excellence  and  regularity,  as  though  noth¬ 
ing  had  really  happened. 

The  Progress  Printing  &  Chemic^l.Company,  of  Kansas 
City,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  A  disagreement  between 


the  stockholders  brought  about  the  result.  The  company  is 
incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  $14,000,  by  W.  L.  Webb,  Lay- 
ton  Yancy  and  George  W.  Clinton. 

A  Women’s  Auxiliary  League  of  the  Allied  Printing 
Trades  Council  was  formed  August  9  by  the  wives  and 
sisters  of  the  members  of  the  typographical  union  and  other 
allied  trades,  in  New  York  city.  The  meeting  was  held  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Social  Reform  Club,  at  45  University  place. 
About  fifty  women  were  present.  Mrs.  John  W.  Bogart  was 
chosen  temporary  chairman  and  Miss  M.  B.  Coffin  perma¬ 
nent  secretary.  Committees  were  appointed. 

A  trust  of  the  railroad  ticket  printers  is  the  latest. 
Among  the  firms  said  to  be  interested  in  the  prospective 
combine  are  :  H.  H.  Pugh,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ;  Poole  Brothers, 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  J.  M.  W.  Jones,  and  Stromberg  & 
Allien,  Chicago;  Matthews,  Northrup  &  Co.,  Buffalo  ;  Wood- 
ward-Tiernan  Printing  Company,  St.  Louis;  F.  C.  Nune- 
macher,  Louisville ;  American  Bank  Note  Company  and 
New  York  Bank  Note  Company,  New  York  city ;  Rand- 
Avery  Supply  Company,  Boston. 


CAMERAS  AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA  EXPOSITION. 

Kodak  fiends  and  camera  cranks  have  the  richest  kind  of 
a  field  for  the  employment  of  their  art  at  the  National  Export 
Exposition  now  open  at  Philadelphia.  Strange  people  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe  are  there,  and  quaint  and  curious 
costumes  are  to  be  seen  upon  every  side.  In  the  amusement 
section,  peopling  the  various  foreign  villages,  are  inhabitants 
of  lands  distributed  over  the  earth,  from  the  torrid  zone  to 
the  poles.  The  International  Commercial  Congress,  to  con¬ 
vene  on  October  10,  will  be  practically  a  gathering  of  all  the 
human  race,  as  delegates  will  come  from  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  Australasia  and  all  the  Americas.  This  great  con¬ 
course  will  undoubtedly  attract  amateur  photographers  from 
all  over  the  country.  For  the  convenience  of  devotees  of  the 
science  of  sunlight  and  shadow  who  may  wish  to  develop 
their  pictures  while  on  the  exposition  grounds  a  special  dark¬ 
room  has  been  provided.  This  is  amply  large  to  accommo¬ 
date  any  number  that  it  is  likely  will  care  to  use  it  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  arrangements,  in  the  way  of  trays, 
developing  and  fixing  baths,  ruby  lights,  running  water,  and 
all  the  other  appurtenances  and  appliances  of  the  up-to-date 
modern  darkroom,  are  looked  after.  Not  only  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  developing  plates  and  films  are  furnished,  but  a 
gallery  attached  affords  facilities  for  the  prompt  printing  of 
photographs  taken  on  the  grounds. 
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WOULD  NOT  DO  WITHOUT  IT. 

Inclosed  find  $2  for  renewal  of  my  subscription  to  your 
magazine.  I  would  not  do  without  The  Inland  Printer 
for  three  times  the  price.  In  fact  I  like  the  magazine  better 
the  longer,  I  read  it. — A.  F.  Wagner,  Freeport,  Illinois. 
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THE  ARTISAN 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  give  a  fair  consideration 
to  the  conditions  in  the  printing  trade  which  weigh  upon  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  artisan,  with  notes  and  comments  on  relevant  topics. 

UNITY. 

"  Help  one  another.”  the  snowflakes  said, 

As  they  cuddled  down  in  their  fleecy  bed ; 

"  One  of  us  here  would  quickly  melt. 

But  I’ll  help  you  and  you’ll  help  me. 

And  then  what  a  big  white  drift  we’ll  see  !  ” 

|  Help  one  another,”  the  maple  spray 
Said  to  his  fellow  leaves  one  day ; 

"  The  sun  would  wither  me  here  alone 
Long  enough  ere  the  day  is  gone ; 

But  I’ll  help  you  and  you’ll  help  me. 

And  then  what  a  splendid  shade  there’ll  be.” 

"  Help  one  another,”  a  grain  of  sand 
Said  to  another  grain  just  at  hand ; 

"  The  wind  may  carry  me  over  the  sea. 

And  then,  oh,  what  will  become  of  me? 

But  come,  my  sister,  give  me  your  hand, 

We’ll  build  a  mountain  and  there  we’ll  stand.” 

Anon. 

An  individual  may  elect  from  whom  he  will  purchase,  for 
whom  he  will  vote,  or  what  he  will  worship.  He  may  com¬ 
bine  with  others  of  like  purpose,  and  the  organization  thus 
formed  may  induce,  solicit,  persuade  the  public  at  large  to 
cooperate  with  it.  There  is  one  exception  to  this  rule  —  that 
of  a  labor  union.  It  may  also  decide  as  to  its  own  purchas¬ 
ing  privileges,  but  it  must  not  persuade  others  to  do  likewise. 
A  church  may  denounce  a  saloon  —  a  "legitimate”  trade, 
according  to  law — and  induce  all  to  boycott  it ;  a  board  of 
trade  may  discriminate  against  one  railway  in  favor  of 
another  and  urge  others  to  do  likewise  ;  a  newspaper  may 
rail  against  a  trust,  duly  chartered ;  and  political,  social  or 
fraternal  organizations  may  denounce  and  boycott  a  news¬ 
paper.  In  the  case  of  labor,  however,  there  is  a  distinction  ; 
there  is  class  legislation.  Out  of  the  incongruity,  in  an 
endeavor  to  uphold  it,  is  evolved  a  mass  of  legal  construction 
that  might  well  puzzle  the  .mind  of  a  Labeo.  And  in  its 
practice,  worst  of  all,  the  right  of  one  person  to  freely  com¬ 
municate  his  opinions  to  another  is  violated.  Ordinarily  a 
difference  of  this  nature  between  citizens  is  decided  by  the 
courts  on  the  fundamental  question,  Is  it  libelous,  is  it  vio¬ 
lent  ?  Just  why  this  rule  should  not  be  applied  in  the  case  of 
boycotting  is  not  made  clear  in  the  decisions  bearing  upon  it. 
Yet  all  persons,  in  some  way,  avail  themselves  of  the  boy¬ 
cott —  the  housewife  who  has  been  a  victim  of  the  shoddy 
department  store,  the  publisher  who  suffers  through  an 
incompetent  printer,  and  the  judge  who  does  not  like  the  cut 
of  his  coat.  In  which  view  the  boycott  is  a  much  better  reg¬ 
ulator  of  industry  than  the  judiciary. 

Under  a  statute  of  Edward  VI.,  "All  conspyraces  and  cov¬ 
enants  of  ye  workmen  not  to  mayke  or  do  their  worke  but  at 
a  certayn  rate  of  pryce”  was  forbidden.  This  doctrine  held 
good  as  late  as  1869,  and  was  applied  here  in  early  labor  dis¬ 
putes  until  decided  to  the  contrary  by  Judges  Daly,  of  New 
York,  and  Shaw,  of  Massachusetts.  In  later  years  Gladstone 
said  of  a  gathering  of  liberals,  "Nothing  must  be  a  crime 
which  relates  to  the  prosecution  of  labor  interests,  or  because 
it  is  done  by  a  combination  of  men,  unless  it  is  an  offense 
against  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law,”  and  the  English  law 
now  reads  (also  enacted  in  Maryland):  "An  agreement  or 
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combination  by  two  or  more  persons  to  do,  or  procure  to  be 
done,  any  act  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dis¬ 
pute  between  employers  or  workmen,  shall  not  be  indictable 
as  a  conspiracy  if  such  act  committed  by  one  person  would 
not  be  punishable  as  an  offense.”  Montana  and  Oklahoma 
also  have  statutes  relieving  labor  combinations  from  the  law 
of  conspiracy.  Again,  the  intent,  the  immediate  purpose 
and  consequence  of  the  act  of  the  trade  union  was  particu¬ 
larly  heeded  by  the  court,  while  the  tendency  now  is  to  more 
liberally  construe  the  motive,  which  is  not  to  drive  an  em¬ 
ployer  out  of  business,  but  to  secure  better  industrial  condi¬ 
tions.  The  recent  decisions  against  labor  secured  by  the 
Buffalo  Express  and  in  the  case  of  the  waiters’  union  of 
Kansas,  may  mark  the  turning-point.  Considerable  progress 
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has  been  made  since  the  day  when  striking  was  punished  by 
the  loss  of  an  ear.  The  Chicago  Chronicle  shows  more  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  when  it  says : 

If  it  is  the  right  of  each  individual  citizen  to  conduct  a  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness  free  from  interference,  it  is  the  right  of  each  individual  citizen  to 
patronize  whomsoever  he  pleases.  It  is  his  right  to  state  publicly  that  he 
will  or  will  not  patronize  such  and  such  a  man.  It  is  his  right  to  state  his 
reasons  for  withdrawing  his  patronage.  It  is  his  right  to  announce  that 
he  will  not  deal  with  any  man  who  deals  with  the  object  of  his  dislike. 
That  is  the  basis  of  the  boycott.  Whether  or  not  the  boycott  follows 
depends  entirely  upon  the  influence  of  the  men  who  have  decided,  for 
reasons  of  their  own,  to  refuse  their  patronage  to  the  person  whom  it  is 
desired  to  boycott. 

Considering  the  view  of  industrial  affairs  that  has  heretofore 
obtained,  that  employment  was  to  be  had  for  the  asking, 
and  that  trade  unions  were  of  a  foreign  fungus  growth,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  that  the  courts  were  prejudiced  against 
them.  The  future  will  witness  a  change,  and  .trade  unions 
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can  hasten  it  by  boldly  demanding  the  right  to  boycott, 
instead  of  cloaking  their  deeds  under  "We  don’t  patronize” 
lists,  a  subterfuge  that  is  just  as  illegal  as  the  real  words. 

NOTES. 

Toronto  printers  secured  a  ten  per  cent  advance. 

John  Ruskin,  who  has  passed  his  eightieth  birthday,  is 
failing  fast. 

The  Ruskin  Colony  will  make  another  attempt  at  com¬ 
munism  in  Georgia. 

A  recent  conflagration  in  Victor,  Colorado,  consumed 
all  the  newspaper  offices. 

Typos  at  Marion,  Indiana,  thrown  out  by  machines, 
intend  publishing  a  paper. 

The  iron-molders’  convention  decided  not  to  build  a 
home  similar  to  the  Childs-Drexel. 

The  Scripps-McRae  News  League  is  giving  its  patrons  a 
true  history  of  the  "bull  pen”  imprisonment  of  the  Idaho 
miners. 

The  Boston  Herald  will  add  two  more  machines  to  its 
plant  and  the  Globe  six.  There  is  talk  of  a  new  paper  also 
in  that  city. 

Boston  union  has  a  lockout  in  a  small  office  on  its  hands 
over  the  nine-hour  day.  The  concern  has  lost  most  of  its 
work  through  inability  to  get  men. 

The  girls  employed  in  making  bicycle  chains  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  have  demanded  8  cents  an  hour.  Trade-unionism  in 
that  city  has  been  dead  for  several  years. 

The  first  strike  of  reporters  chartered  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  occurred  recently  on  the  Kansas 
City  Journal ,  and  was  successful.  A  minimum  salary  of  $25 
per  week  was  secured. 

According  to  the  Brisbane  Worker ,  12,000  young  men  in 
Victoria  lately  applied  for  350  positions  on  the  railway,  while 
a  royal  commission  recently  discussed  the  best  means  to  pro¬ 
vide  work  for  5,000  unemployed  persons  in  New  South 
Wales. 

The  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  notified 
the  unions  that  unless  they  speak  up  when  addressed  by  it 
they  are  liable  to  $100  fine.  Thus  do  we  foresee  the  good 
time  coming  when  the  State  will  pry  our  mouths  open  that 
we  may  eat  its  meat. 

A  Tribune  typo,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  took  a  sit  on 
the  Sun  as  make-up  at  $5  per  week  advance.  After  one 
day’s  experience  he  was  reduced  to  the  correct  bank  at  a 
salary  of  $3  less  than  he  had  on  the  Tribune.  Moral :  Don’t 
pin  your  faith  to  rat  offices.  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  the 
night  he  quit  the  Tribune  his  former  number  drew  the  pool. 

The  cooperators  have  had  a  week’s  convention  in  Lon¬ 
don,  at  which  much  enthusiasm  was  manifested.  Doctor 
Lorimer,  of  Boston,  delivered  an  address  in  which  he  said : 
"Cooperation  is  the  golden  rule  applied  to  economics.  By 
its  very  terms  industry  is  delivered  from  bondage.”  Dele¬ 
gates  were  present  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

John  Harper  Bonnell,  president  of  the  Bonnell  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  has  filed  a  petition  of  bankruptcy  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  in  Brooklyn.  Assets,  $200; 
liabilities,  $740,191.76,  of  which  $448,900  is  secured  by  prop¬ 
erty.  Mr.  Bonnell  lives  in  a  fine  residence  at  Staten  Island. 
It  is  stated  that  his  bankruptcy  in  no  way  affects  the  com¬ 
pany  of  which  he  is  the  head. 

An  English  company  is  endeavoring  to  buy  the  indus¬ 
tries,  including  the  hotels,  of  Venice.  The  independent  con¬ 
cerns  have  issued  a  circular,  a  copy  of  which  has  been 
received  by  The  Inland  Printer,  advising  travelers  "in 
their  own  interest  to  choose  for  themselves  and  direct  the 
gondoliers  and  guides  to  those  hotels  and  shops  they  intend 


to  visit,  not  paying  any  attention  to  any  recommendation  or 
information  whatever.”  The  tourist  printer  will  no  doubt 
boycott  the  hotel  trust  as  requested. 

A  vital  question  in  Ireland  during  the  present  harvest  is 
a  scarcity  of  farm  labor,  and  wages  have  gone  up  to  $1.25 
per  day,  which  is  considered  high.  That  a  sufficient  supply- 
may  be  at  hand  in  future,  it  is  urged  that  farmers  permit 
laborers  to  cultivate  vacant  plots  for  their  own  sustenance 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  said  there  is  sufficient  land  lying 
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idle  to  supply  three  times  the  present  number  of  laborers 
with  two  or  three  acre  plots  without  inconveniencing  a  soli¬ 
tary  farmer,  but  the  latter  have  heretofore  objected  to  this 
procedure. 

A  writer  in  the  Washington  Trade  Unionist  tells  of  a 
Kansas  foreman  who,  unable  to  get  competent  men  in  the 
usual  way,  inserted  the  following  in  a  daily  paper : 

Printers  Wanted  — Ten  good  printers  at  State  Printing  Office.  No 
blacksmiths  need  apply.  S.  H.  Bennett,  Foreman. 

A  Topeka  blacksmith  seeing  the  ad.,  became  incensed,  and 
inserted  a  "position”  ad.  next  below  Bennett’s  as  follows : 

Blacksmiths  Wanted  — Ten  good  blacksmiths  wanted  at — — ’s 
shop.  No  printers  need  apply.  - - ,  Foreman. 

Editor  Arthur  Brisbane,  of  the  New  York  Journal , 
says : 

No  sensible  man  is  in  favor  of  foolish  and  unreasonable  claims  by 
labor  unions,  and  everybody  knows  that  such  claims  are  often  made. 
Labor  union  men  are  the  first  to  admit  it. 

But  if  you  want  to  see  at  a  glance  the  difference  between  the  criminal 
trusts  and  the  labor  unions,  look  at  a  horse  pulling  a  plow,  and  at  the 
horse-fly,  sitting  safely  out  of  reach  of  the  horse’s  tail,  sucking  blood. 

The  labor  organization  is  the  horse,  which  occasionally  kicks  and  acts 
foolishly. 

The  horse-fly  —  the  blood-sucker  —  is  the  trust. 

Sooner  or  later,  by  the  way,  that  horse-fly  will  get  near  the  horse’s 
tail ;  then  there  will  be  trouble. 

The  National  Consumers’  League  is  composed  of  women. 
It  has  a  label  bearing :  "  Made  under  clean  and  wholesome 
conditions,”  and  "Permission  to  use  this  label  is  granted 
after  investigation.”  A  house,  to  come  up  with  its  standard, 
must  conform  to  certain  requirements  respecting  child  labor ; 
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wages  for  women  which  will  be  at  least  $6  and  not  frequently 
below  $8,  and  for  cash  boys  and  girls  not  less  than  $2.25, 
with  hours  from  eight  to  six  and  three-fourths  of  an  hour 
for  lunch.  Also  a  week’s  vacation  and  pay  for  overtime; 
sanitary  conditions,  humane  treatment  and  recognition  of 
fidelity  and  length  of  service. 

The  New  York  Sun,  squirming  under  the  union’s  boy¬ 
cott,  which  is  most  effective,  is  making  some  peculiar  state¬ 
ments  in  its  columns,  a  sample  of  which  is  :  "No  man  who 
has  a  job  can  become  a  member  of  the  union.  He  must 
give  up  his  job,  join  the  union  —  if  he  can  get  in  —  and  take 
his  chances  of  getting  another  job.  If  a  majority  of  the 
members  present  think  that  there  are  enough  men  in  the 
business  —  as  they  generally  do  —  the  candidate  is  not 
elected,  and  he  must  either  get  work  in  a  non-union  office, 
get  out  of  town  or  starve  to  death.”  Which  utterance  is 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  the  Sun.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  out  of  over  eight  hundred  applications  for  mem- 
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a  scarce  and  dear  credit  system.  Trust  against  trust  is  truly 
the  secondary  stage,  the  logical  outcome  ;  but  where  one 
trust  is  supported  by  the  State  and  the  other  is  not,  the 
result  is  foretold.  Naturally,  in  free  industry  and  open  com¬ 
petition,  a  trust  would  be  a  regulator,  not  a  hindrance. 
Success  to  the  farmers,  however  ;  and  it  would  be  just  as 
well  if  the  Industrial  Commission  devoted  its  attention  to 
the  still  unsettled  question,  "Were  the  Huns  Finns?” 

There  is  a  private  concern  in  operation  that  carries  let¬ 
ters  for  X  cent,  and  makes  good  profit.  A  merchant  pub¬ 
licly  expressed  his  appreciation  of  this,  when  the  postoffice 
agents  called  upon  the  company  to  look  into  the  matter. 
Hence  its  letter-carrying  business  is  not  generally  known  nor 
can  its  name  be  published  lest  it  be  suppressed,  as  was  done 
in  the  case  of  Lysander  Spooner,  who  carried  letters  for  2 
cents  when  the  Government  charged  3  cents.  This  is  a 
specimen  of  what  will  result  should  the  Government  own  "all 
the  means  of  production  and  distribution  ”  and  competition 
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This  Exposition  will  be  open  from  September  14  to  November  30,  1899,  at  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 
(See  articles  elsewhere.) 


bership  in  the  union  during  the  past  year,  but  half  a  dozen 
were  rejected.  The  Sun’s  ratting  venture  has  proved  a  very 
costly  one  up  to  date,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

Here  is  the  Industrial  Commission  holding  a  session  on 
trusts,  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  they  are  them¬ 
selves  the  employes  of  a  trust,  that  gigantic  trust  which  sup¬ 
ports  all  others,  the  banking,  land,  railway,  coal  and  oil 
trusts  —  all  backed  up  by  the  State.  While  the  politicians 
and  commissions  are  looking  into  the  subject  and  failing  to 
see  its  real  cure,  the  abolition  of  themselves,  ordinary  peo¬ 
ple  who  foolishly  pay  their  expenses  get  together  in  a  real 
attempt  to  do  the  job  on  their  own  time.  Farmers  form  a 
union  !  A  veritable  labor  organization  on  horseback  !  But 
it  was  tried  before  and  it  failed.  Wheat  can  not  be  held  at 
the  farmer’s  price  when  the  interest  shark  demands  prompt 
payment  on  the  mortgage,  when  expenses  have  to  be  met  on 


be  shut  off.  A  writer  in  an  English  paper  says  that  the 
telegraph  there,  which  is  operated  by  the  government,  is 
used  to  advance  the  latter’s  interests  in  the  Transvaal  diffi¬ 
culty,  to  establish  an  Anglo-American  alliance,  •  to  further 
nefarious  schemes  and  to  color  reports  generally.  This 
charge  is  made  without  special  reference  to  the  system,  for 
the  writer  of  it  seems  to  have  no  idea  that  government 
ownership  of  the  telegraph,  or  anything  else,  is  rotten. 

The  Central  Labor  Union,  of  New  York,  has  organized  a 
political  party  whose  platform  is :  Municipalization,  referen¬ 
dum,  eight  hours,  abolition  of  contract  system  on  public 
works,  union  label,  State  and  municipal  printing  offices, 
employers’  liability,  abolition  of  sweating  system,  home  rule 
in  taxation,  rapid  transit,  better  school  accommodations. 
The  printers  are  not  connected  with  the  central  body  and  are 
not  responsible  for  the  municipal  printing  plank,  but  owing 
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to  the  hearty  support  which  all  labor  is  giving  the  printers 
in  their  fight  with  the  Sun,  there  is  no  doubt  they  will  be  so 
connected  ere  long.  However,  this  will  not  necessarily  turn 
their  organization  into  the  political  arena.  Because  of  the 
rascally  treatment  by  street  and  other  public  corporations  of 
their  employes,  municipalization  is  an  ignis  fatuus  of  labor, 
and  everything  in  that  line  goes.  Yet  there  is  nothing  in  it 
for  the  laborers — not  a  thing.  Their  chances  of  securing 
employment  —  the  general  situation  —  will  not  be  improved 
an  iota,  while  those  who  get  work  under  the  government 
become  its  adherents,  as  was  proved  in  recent  letters  to  The 
Inland  Printer.  The  solving  of  the  industrial  problem  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  creation  of  fat  snaps  for  a  handful. 
We  have  seen  greater  so-called  improvements  than  this  in 
industrial  affairs,  yet  the  laborer’s  position  is  just  as  precari¬ 
ous  as  ever.  There  is  no  gain  in  calking  the  seams  of  a  ship 
while  there  is  a  hole  in  her  bottom,  and  that  is  about  what 
all  these  schemes  amount  to. 

Among  other  crimes  attributed  to  workingmen  is  that  of 
throwing  away  their  votes,  for  the  doing  of  which  they  are 
styled  fools  and  asses.  They  have  the  power,  the  wise  ones 
say,  to  make  and  unmake  laws  and  legislatures ;  they  have 
only  themselves  to  blame  for  their  troubles.  Said  with  an 
air  of  loftiness  and  some  contempt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
workers  have  not  such  power.  It  is  a  figment  that  exists 
only  in  the  imagination  of  their  critics  —  a  theory  that  fails 
to  operate,  does  not  work  as  it  is  intended  to  work.  It 
assumes  that,  given  a  ballot,  the  voter  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  casting  it  right.  As  well  put  a  stick  and  rule  in  the  hands 
of  a  plumber  and  expect  him  to  set  type  without  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  boxes.  And  as  well  expect  him  to  acquire  such 
knowledge  while  fitting  a  gas  pipe  as  for  a  workingman  to 


readily  learn  how  to  vote  correctly  while  earning  a  living 
under  present  circumstances.  If  all  the  laborer  had  to  do 
were  to  cast  a  ballot  reading  "  I  vote  for  right,”  and  failed  to 
do  so,  then  his  critics  might  well  challenge  him.  Further¬ 
more  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  the  votes  of  the  wise  ones  were 
polled  on  a  series  of  most  vital  questions  there  would  be 
found  about  as  much  unanimity  as  in  a  convention  of  Babel 
builders.  A  learned  man  once  remarked  that  the  more  he 
knew,  the  less  he  knew,  and  quietly  retired  to  think  it  over. 
As  is  generally  the  case,  where  a  modicum  of  knowledge 
rattles  about  in  a  vacuum,  there  is  a  steam  calliope  effect. 
Hence  the  plebeian’s  critics,  who  peremptorily  demand  that 
he  vote  a  platform  of  their  selection.  Yet  an  uneducated 
vote  must  necessarily  be  an  unstable  basis,  liable  to  be  with¬ 
drawn  when  the  party  and  platform  most  need  it,  when  the 
promised  reforms  are  not  at  once  secured  and  when  political 
chicanery  begins.  And  if  the  vote  is  intelligent  it  need  not 
be  cast,  for,  as  Ibsen  remarked,  "when  a  truth  becomes 
popular,  it  is  already  half  a  lie.”  There  are  about  3,500,000 
wageworkers  in  the  country.  Owing  to  change  of  location 
and  other  reasons  it  is  safe  to  say  that  less  than  3,000,000  are 
voters.  If  they  all  voted  the  same  way  they  would  then  cast 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  last  presidential  vote.  But  they 
do  not  all  vote  the  same,  and,  it  is  safe  to  say,  never  will,  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  possessed  of  that  individuality  and 
difference  which  make  the  world  move. 

The  union  is  criticised  for  admitting  to  membership 
those  who  are  not  competent  workmen.  It  establishes  an 
apprenticeship  law  in  order  to  secure  that  competency  and  it 
is  criticised  for  erecting  a  barrier  to  keep  others  out.  It 
creates  chapel  rules,  so  that  all  in  the  office  will  be  upon  an 
equal  footing,  and  it  is  again  criticised  because  it  will  not 


CHICAGO  TRADE  PRESS  EXCURSION  TO  OMAHA. 


On  Friday  evening,  August  4, 1899,  the  following  members  and  ladies  of  the  Chicago  Trade  Press  Association  left  Chicago  in  a  special  car  over 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  Greater  America  Exposition :  Leonard  Tilottson,  of  the  Western 
Druggist,  president  of  the  association;  John  J.  Bohn,  Hotel  World,  secretary;  S.  D.  Creedon,  Shoe  Trade  Journal,  treasurer;  H.  R.  Clissold,  Baker's 
Helper;  John  K.  Allen,  Domestic  Engineering ;  Daniel  Stern,  American  Artisan;  C.  Dowst,  National  Laundry  Journal;  Adam  Craig,  Hide  and  Leather; 
R.  J.  Haight,  Monumental  News;  Jefferson  Jackson.  National  Harness  Review;  Frank  Greeley  Whitney  and  Wm.  McDonough,  Dry  Goods  Reporter; 
Charles  U.  Bromley,  Farm  Implement  News;  F.  D.  Porter  and  Mr.  Roberts,  National  Builder;  Daniel  Royse,  Street  Railway  Review;  J.  Golden,  Brick; 
Wm.  Hughes,  The  Engraver  and  Electrotyper.  The  ladies  in  the  party  were  Mrs.  Dowst,  Miss  Royse,  Mrs.  Craig,  Miss  Stern,  Mrs.  Carrier  and  Dr. 
Mary  E.  Green. 

The  members  reached  Omaha  Saturday  morning,  were  taken  in  charge  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Cutright,  of  the  Greater  America  Exposition,  in  the  after¬ 
noon  were  tendered  a  banquet  in  the  Philippine  village,  at  which  President  George  L.  Miller  of  the  Exposition  presided,  and  were  given  the  freedom  of 
the  grounds,  being  admitted  free  to  every  entertainment  and  exhibit  connected  with  the  exposition.  Most  of  the  members  returned  in  the  special  car 
Sunday  evening.  It  was  the  most  enjoyable  event  in  the  entire  history  of  the  association ;  all  were  delighted  with  the  excursion,  and  praises  for  the 
courtesies  extended  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  and  the  exposition  officials  were  heard  on  all  sides,  while  the  association  passed 
resolutions  of  thanks  to  both  the  railway  and  exposition  for  the  many  courtesies  extended  and  special  attention  shown. 

A  similar  trip  to  the  National  Export  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  is  planned,  when  a  much  larger  delegation  will  attend.  The  Chicago  Trade 
Press  Association  is  nearly  ten  years  of  age,  and  includes  in  its  membership  over  fifty  of  the  leading  trade  journals  of  Chicago. 
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permit  the  proprietor’s  sons,  or  some  college  graduate  who 
can  not  earn  car  fare  with  his  pen,  but  has  a  pull  with  an 
editor,  to  step  over  subs  and  apprentices  into  a  steady  situa¬ 
tion.  Combinations  are  formed  on  every  hand  to  monopolize 
trade  channels  and  prices  are  advanced  ;  this  is  an  evidence 
of  prosperity.  But  when  the  union  reduces  the  hours  of 
labor  or  limits  the  number  of  apprentices  to  counteract  the 
wholesale  discharge  that  goes  with  such  proceedings,  it  is 
interfering  with  trade  —  is  tyrannical.  Its  committees  may 
confer  with  the  employer,  who  is  pleased  to  meet  "his  men,” 
although  he  would  prefer  that  they  should  wait  upon  him 
individually  after  office  hours  ;  they  may  listen  to  his  talk  as 
he  whirls  around  in  his  chair  and  puffs  a  cigar ;  they  may 
even  go  so  far  as  to  make  suggestions ;  but  should  they  sub¬ 
mit  a  copy  of  the  chapel  rules,  they  are  meddling  in  his 
private  business,  blocking  the  wheels  of  progress.  Yet  when 
that  same  proprietor  is  selling  to  purchasers,  to  other  labor¬ 
ers  of  other  callings,  he  bows  and  scrapes  like  a  Turk  to 
his  idol,  proving  that  his  business  is  interlocked  with  and 
dependent  upon  the  despised  laborers.  So  is  all  trade  inter¬ 
twined,  so  is  all  business  common,  so  does  the  proprietor 
depend  upon  the  mechanic.  The  only  private  business  in  a 
prosperous  community  is  that  of  the  sneak  thief,  and  even  he 
cultivates  a  close  acquaintanceship.  Those  who  persist  in  a 
policy  of  beating  down  workmen  at  home  may  indeed  need  a 
foreign  market  and  advocate  expansion.  The  workman  who 
produces  $5  and  gets  $2  can  not  very  well  buy  the  products 
of  other  workmen  ;  and  when  he  sees  the  $3  difference  spent 
in  riotous  living,  or  upon  the  college  education  of  pro¬ 
prietors’  sons  who  will  later  on  compete  with  his  own  sons, 
poor  in  purse  and  learning,  the  world  has  not  yet  produced 
the  anaesthetic  that  will  make  him  insensible  to  it.  Trade- 
unionists  fight  for  life  against  the  special  advantages  that 
capital  is  granted  by  law.  Does  any  one  dare  deny  that 
such  exist  ?  There  is  no  one  that  would  not  so  fight  under 
the  circumstances.  Those  who  now  criticise  them  fought  in 
similar  manner,  or  perhaps  let  others  do  the  fighting  for 
them,  when  they  were  manual  laborers,  before  they  lifted 
themselves  out  of  the  field  of  honest  labor  by  catering  to  the 
common  enemy.  Trade  unions  are  not  perfect,  but  they  are 
way  ahead  of  their  critics. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

“EXPERT”  AD,  WRITERS  AND  THE  COMPOSITOR. 

BY  A  PRINTER. 

THE  following  criticisms  are  offered  by  a  subscriber  of 
The  Inland  Printer  in  defense  of  the  compositor, 
who  has  come  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  machine  to 
execute  the  desires  of  the  so-called  advertising  "doctor,” 
"expert”  or  "schoolmaster”: 

The  way  an  ad.  looks  and  the  way  it  sounds 
amount  to  very  little  compared  to  what  it  actually 
says.  What  you  say  is  of  first  importance.  Then 
comes  the  manner  of  saying  it;  then  the  appear¬ 
ance.  If  an  advertiser  gets  these  points  in  proper 
sequence,  he  will  have  gone  a  long  way  on  the  road 
to  good  advertising. 

The  above,  coming  from  a  source  generally  recognized 
throughout  the  country  as  an  authority,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
soubriquet  of  the  Little  Schoolmaster ,  is  but  one  of  many 
paragraphs  which  find  place  in  advertising  journals  and 
which  are  calculated  to  mislead  advertisers,  give  a  false 
direction  to  the  efforts  of  printers,  and  finally  lead  to  the 
ignoring  of  the  printer  as  a  source  from  which  to  secure 
practical  information  with  regard  to  type  arrangement  and 
kindred  subjects.  It  is  assumed  the  efforts  of  the  ad.  man, 
where  specific  instructions  are  not  given,  are  directed  toward 
covering  a  specified  space  with  a  given  copy,  and  that  he  is 
intellectually  unequal  to  the  task  of  grappling  with  the 
intricacies  of  a  business  which  his  genius  has  formulated. 

The  arrangement  of  display  and  the  typographic  appear¬ 
ance  of  advertising  matter  are  results  of  practical  composing- 


room  experience,  and  whatever  knowledge  an  "advertising 
expert”  may  possess  is  obtained  by  observing  the  results  of 
the  best  typographic  endeavors  and  by  personal  contact  with 
the  composing-room.  Such  information  is  secondhand  and 
at  the  best  theoretical.  When  an  "expert”  who  has  thus 
profited  disparages  the  importance  of  typography  he  invites 
a  controversy  as  to  the  relative  value  of  printing  knowledge 
and  "expert”  theory. 

From  the  printers’  standpoint  the  statement  in  the  above 
quotation  is  the  result  of  a  superficial  consideration  of  the 
matter.  The  object  of  a  writer  or  speaker  is  first  to  get  the 
attention  of  his  readers  or  audience.  If  he  fails  in  securing 
attention  he  has  no  readers  or  hearers,  and  the  publication 
or  speech  had  as  well  not  be  made.  "Appearance”  is  the 
factor  usually  employed  in  securing  attention,  and  the  more 
nearly  the  appearance  can  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the 
thought  of  the  subject-matter  the  greater  the  probability  of 
securing  a  large  and  sympathetic  (or  interested)  class  of 
readers.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  this  age  of  cheap 
literature  readers  are  rarely  given  to  the  habit  of  devoting 
their  time  to  the  reading  of  an  advertisement  unless  its 
appearance  is  suggestive  of  something  of  special  interest  to 
themselves ;  so  the  display  or  appearance  should  be  so 
specific  as  to  attract  only  the  interested.  The  attention  of  a 
disinterested  party  will  be  of  no  value  to  you,  and  he  would 
probably  give  the  matter  such  superficial  attention  that  he 
would  fail  to  grasp  the  import  of  your  writing,  as  witness 
the  following,  copied  also  from  the  columns  of  the  Little 
Schoolmaster : 

Is  Your  Brother 
A  Painter? 

Are  you  interested  in  his  success  ?  If  you  are, 
and  wish  him  to  know  what  the  best  painters  else¬ 
where  are  doing,  write  and  get  him  pamphlet 
about  the  newest  and  best  calcimine  for  interior 
walls.  It  is  free.  Write  to  Department  I. 


REACHING  THE  MEN  THROUGH  THE  WOME] 
AN  OLD  THEORY,  BUT  REACHING  A  MAN  THRO 
HIS  BROTHER  SEEMS  TO  BE  A  NEW  ONE,  IF 
JUDGE  BY  THE  FOREGOING  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  advertiser  evidently  had  painters’  sisters  in  mind 
when  he  wrote  the  ad.,  but  the  Little  Schoolmaster  could 
think  of  nothing  but  that  black  word  "Brother”  in  the  head¬ 
line. 


THE  AMATEUR  ANNOYANCE. 

Printers  in  the  more  sparsely  settled  districts,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  printers  of  the  South,  suffer  more  from  the  amateur 
nuisance  than  can  be  believed  by  those  who  have  not  had 
experience  with  the  trouble.  There  is  little  discrimination 


YOU  G\$  DODQE  KH  ELEPh^T. 

1  will  pr.nt'your  Namiefliustness  and  Address  ^as  yoawanUt  on  100  Good  Envelopes,  and 
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made  between  good  work  and  poor  work,  provided  the  price 
is  low  enough,  and  the  example  herewith,  sent  to  the  Ham¬ 
ilton  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Two  Rivers,  Wisconsin, 
certainly  shows  an  amount  of  typographical  depravity  to  dis¬ 
courage  any  printer. 


WEST  SIDE  MAIN  BUILDING,  LOOKING  NORTH,  NATIONAL  EXPORT  EXPOSITION, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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ECHOES  FROM  THE 
PRESS  CLUB 

OF 

CHICAGO 


t  FREDERICK  I 


3  STEVENSON. 


"  TF  there  is  anything  that  makes  me  tired,”  said  Stanley 
Waterloo,  the  other  day,  "it  is  an  editor  with  cranky 
notions.” 

He  was  talking  to  Moses,  of  Rand,  McNally  &  Co’s  book 
department. 

"I  have  known  editors,”  continued  Waterloo,  "to  get 
prejudiced  against  certain  words  and  expressions  to  such  an 
extent  that  oftentimes  they  have  really  made  themselves 
ridiculous.” 

At  this  point  two  or  three  of  the  old  newspaper  crowd 
dropped  in,  and  the  discussion  became  general. 

"Yes,  and  the  editor  who  wants  to  get  even  with  some¬ 
body,  and  thinks  he  will  crush  his  enemy  by  leaving  his 
name  out  of  the  paper,  is  another  very  foolish  proposition,” 
remarked  one  of  the  newcomers.  "I  remember  when  old 
Storey  blacklisted  John  F.  Finerty.  Finerty’s  name  was  not 
allowed  in  the  paper.  Somehow  or  other  Finerty  went  right 
along  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  the  Times  lost  many 
a  good  piece  of  news.” 

"I  don’t  know  whether  it  keeps  it  up  now  or  not,”  said 
another,  "but  some  time  ago  the  Tribune  tabooed  the  word 
’very.’  It  was  almost  worth  a  copy-reader’s  job  to  let  it 
slip  through.  It  made  it  mighty  awkward  sometimes.  But 
I  think  the  worst  policy  of  all  is  to  keep  out  actual  news 
because  a  paper  is  afraid  of  advertising  somebody  or  some¬ 
thing.” 

"  That  brings  me  back  to  what  I  started  out  to  say,”  said 
Waterloo.  I  believe  the  man  who  was  more  afraid  of  adver¬ 
tising  something  for  nothing  than  any  newspaper  man  I 
have  ever  seen  was  John  Knapp,  of  the  old  St.  Louis  Repub¬ 
lican.  He  hated  to  print  a  doctor’s  or  lawyer’s  name  for 
fear  he  would  give  them  free  puffs.  One  time  there  was 
mention  made  in  the  paper  of  a  man  having  died  of  Bright’s 
disease  of  the  kidneys.  Old  man  Knapp  hunted  up  the  copy- 
reader. 

"’Why  did  you  let  that  get  in  the  paper  ?  ’  asked  he. 

"'I  don’t  see  but  that  is  all  right,’  said  the  copy-reader. 

"'You  don’t,  eh  !  ’  said  Knapp.  'Do  you  think  we  want 
to  advertise  that  man  Bright  for  nothing  ?  He  never  had  an 
ad.  in  this  paper.’”  ^  ^ 


"Billy”  Knox,  the  president  of  the  club,  tells  this  one  : 

Soon  after  Bob  Fitzsimmons  became  the  champion  prize¬ 
fighter,  a  friend  who  was  a  congressman  took  him  in  to  see 
the  Hon.  John  Sherman.  Sherman  was  sitting  at  his  desk 
as  stiff  as  the  punch  that  Paul  Hull  "  fixed  up »  that  night  of 
the  stag  party.  There  may  be  some  things  that  are  more 
chilly  than  John  Sherman,  but  Nansen  and  Peary  and  Wal¬ 
ter  Wellman  never  reached  them. 

"This  is  Mr.  Bob  Fitzsimmons,  the  great  American  cham¬ 
pion,  Mr.  Sherman,”  said  the  congressman. 

By  watching  closely  one  might  have  seen  that  Sherman 
inclined  his  head  the  distance  of  one  space  on  a  typewriting 
machine,  but  he  never  gave  a  peep. 

Bob  sat  down  with  his  mouth  open,  frozen  solid. 

After  four  minutes  and  a  half  of  silence,  the  congressman 
remarked : 

"Well,  we  must  go.  Good  day,  Mr.  Sherman.” 

John  Sherman  inclined  his  head  back  again  to  where  it 
was  before  and  never  gurgled. 

When  they  were  outside  the  door,  Bob  Fitzsimmons  said  : 

"Well,  I’ll  be  good - !  !  !” 


Paul  Dresser,  the  song-writer  —  the  man  who  wrote  "On 
the  Banks  of  the  Wabash  Far  Away,”  and  still  goes  about 
the  streets  unmolested  —  was  telling  stories  up  in  the  club 
not  long  ago. 

"I  was  on  a  train  with  a  theatrical  troupe,  bound  for 
Albany,  one  time,”  said  he,  "when  I  was  introduced  to  a 
man  who  became  quite  interested  in  me  and  some  of  the 
songs  I  had  written.  He  reached  his  station  before  I  did 
mine,  and  just  as  he  was  scrambling  off  the  car  he  grasped 
my  hand  and  said  : 

"'What  songs  have  you  written,  Mr.  Dresser  ?  ’ 

"Then  I  commenced  running  off  some  of  them  for  him, 
but  before  I  got  through  the  train  commenced  moving,  and 
shaking  my  hand  up  and  down  like  a  pump-handle,  he  broke 
in  on  me  and  exclaimed  as  he  hopped  off  the  step  : 

'"I’ll  see  some  of  your  friends  and  I’ll  tell  them  about 
you.’ 

"I  was  still  giving  him  a  list  of  my  songs,  and  without  a 
break  continued  : 

"'The  Letter  that  Never  Came,’  'Just  Tell  Them  that 
You  Saw  Me’ - 

"'I  will,’  said  my  friend,  'I’ll  tell  them  all  that  I  saw 
you  —  you  bet  your  life  I  will.’ 

"And  that  was  the  last  I  ever  saw  of  him.” 

•V  mr 

After  a  little  time  Dresser  continued  : 

"I  heard  a  rather  odd  thing  that  happened  in  an  Indiana 
town  the  other  day  —  a  few  Sundays  ago.  They  were  singing 
the  doxology  in  one  of  the  churches  when  a  half-dozen  bad 
boys  in  a  rear  pew  joined  in  with  'On  the  Banks  of  the 
Wabash  ’  so  good  and  strong  that  they  drowned  out  the  voices 
of  all  the  other  singers  and  broke  up  the  meeting.  They 
arrested  the  boys,  and  now  what  do  you  think  those  fellows 
did  ?  Why,  they  wrote  to  me  and  wanted  me  to  pay  their 
fines  because  they  said  they  were  advertising  my  song.” 

WHAT  BROWN,  THE  REPORTER,  HAS  WRITTEN. 

Oh,  mind  the  columns  and  columns  of  stuff, 

The  hot  sensations,  political  bluff. 

The  personal  notes,  society  guff. 

That  Brown,  the  reporter,  has  written. 

Oh,  mind  you  the  men  who  have  now  grown  great. 

Who  were  boosted  high  to  the  jobs  of  state 
From  the  one-horse,  jack-leg  candidate, 

By  what  Brown,  the  reporter,  has  written. 

Why,  even  the  president  oft  gets  there, 

Where  he  sits  so  grand  in  the  White  House  chair. 

Because  of  speeches,  delivered  with  care, 

That  Brown,  the  reporter,  had  written. 

Now  look  at  the  author — no  good  at  that  — 

Who  prospers  and  thrives  and  who  waxes  fat. 

And  whose  head  swells  out  till  it  crowds  his  hat 
Because  of  the  things  that  Brown  has  written. 

Oh,  the  player  folk  and  the  merchants,  too, 

They  all  belong  to  the  same  old  crew 
That  steadily  up  into  greatness  grew 

From  the  notes  and  the  puffs  Brown  has  written. 

"I  would  like  to  be  Brown,”  I  hear  you  say, 

"He  must  be  the  biggest  man  out  today. 

Just  give  me  a  sight  of  him  —  do,  I  pray  — 

And  the  things  the  reporter  has  written.” 

Oh,  his  stuff,  my  friend,  is  buried  away  — 

All  lost  with  the  "has  beens”  of  yesterday; 

And  his  burning  thoughts  are  but  smoke  astray  — 

These  thoughts  the  reporter  has  written. 

The  men  whom  he  helped  with  his  timely  praise, 

Alas  !  know  him  not  in  their  prosperous  days, 

But  speak  with  a  sneer  of  reporters’  bold  ways 
And  the  stuff  the  reporters  have  written. 

"  But  Brown,  the  reporter,  is  rich,  is  he  not  ?  ” 

You’d  smile  if  I’d  tell  you  the  pay  that  he  got. 

The  publisher  drops  "fifteen  per”  in  the  slot 
For  the  gems  the  reporter  had  written. 
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BY  AN  EXPERT. 


Under  this  heading  will  be  given,  from  month  to  month,  prac¬ 
tical  information,  notes  and  queries,  relating  to  type  composition 
by  machinery.  The  latest  inventions  will  be  published,  and  the 
interests  of  manufacturers,  printers  and  operators  sedulously  culti¬ 
vated.  All  matters  pertaining  to  this  department  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company,  212-214  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  in  order  to  secure  prompt  attention. 

The  following  list  of  books  is  given  for  the  convenience  of  readers. 
Orders  may  be  sent  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company . 

The  Linotype  Operator’s  Companion. — A  treatise  on  how  to  oper 
ate  and  care  for  the  linotype  machine.  By  E.  J.  Barclay.  $1,  postpaid. 

The  Mechanical  Details  of  the  Linotype,  and  Their  Adjust¬ 
ment.— By  Frank  Evans,  Linotype  Machinist.  $3,  postpaid.  The  Inland 
Printer  Company,  Chicago  and  New  York. 

The  Linotype  Company  made  a  couple  of  ten  strikes 
when  they  invented  the  two-letter  matrix  and  the  universal 
mold. 

When  an  operator  sends  in  a  "short  line”  upon  the 
machines  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  the  electric  light 
goes  out  for  an  instant  to  warn  him  of  the  fact.  Good  idea. 

Major  Graham,  an  old  typo  and  an  expert  machine 
operator,  is  now  holding  down  a  good  "leaded”  sit  in  the 
quartermaster’s  department  at  the  Soldiers’  Home  in  Santa 
Monica,  California. 

Out  of  Alignment. —  P.  E.  C.,  New  York  city.  The 
type  in  the  New  York  daily  newspaper  which  you  sent  us  is 
badly  out  of  alignment,  which  is  probably  due  to  the  process 
by  which  it  is  produced. 

The  Redlands  (Cal.)  Facts  have  now  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction  a  model  office  building  for  their  popular  publica¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  their  contemplated  new 
printing  machinery,  among  which  is  to  be  a  linotype. 

The  fear  heretofore  existing  among  some  of  our  leading 
houses  that  a  possible  new  invention  would  make  the  present 
typesetting  machines  worthless,  is  fast  disappearing,  judging 
from  the  reported  increase  of  sales  of  the  present  make  of 
machines. 

Mr.  Warren  Wilson,  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  is 
reported  by  the  Record,  of  that  city,  as  about  to  engage  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  new  typesetting  machine  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  As  no  name  was  given  to  the  machine,  we 
feel  assured  that  it  must  be  the  long-talked  of  "Wonder.” 

The  machine  scale  of  prices  is  the  same  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  as  in  New  York  city,  while  San  Bernardino,  California, 
has  a  piece  scale  of  cents  to  20  cents  per  1,000  ems,  for 
evening  and  morning  newspaper  work.  This  is  far  in 
advance  of  any  other  scale,  while  Petersburg,  Virginia,  has 
a  scale  of  but  7  cents  per  1,000  ems. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  users  of  the  linotype  upon 
the  Pacific  Coast,  Mr.  V.  J.  A.  Rey,  412-414  Battery  street, 
San  Francisco,  carries  a  full  stock  of  linotype  supplies.  This 
stock  is  all  manufactured  at  the  Mergenthaler  Company’s 
factory,  and  hence  purchasers  run  no  risk  in  jeopardizing 
the  usefulness  of  their  machines  by  getting  supplies  of 
inferior  make. 

The  especially  designed  electric  motor  built  for  the  lino¬ 
type  is  adapted  for  speedy  application  to  the  machine.  It  is 
cheap,  compact,  reliable  and  pleasing  in  appearance.  It 
requires  no  change  in  the  machine  except  to  remove  the 
driving  pulley  and  substitute  a  gear  wheel  furnished  with  the 
motor.  The  only  connection  required  is  the  extension  of  a 
wire  to  an  ordinary  incandescent  socket  or  other  suitable 


source  of  electric  power.  Its  use  avoids  the  necessity  for 
countershafts,  pulleys  and  belts.  It  is  understood  that  a 
continuous  current  is  necessary,  and  that  the  motors  are 
wound  for  115  and  230  volts,  and  that  the  price,  with  all 
attachments,  is  $65. 

Piecework  on  the  Linotype. — A  New  York  correspond¬ 
ent  sends  the  following  :  "There  are  some  non-union  lino¬ 
type  offices  in  this  city  that  pay  from  10  to  15  cents  per 
thousand  ems,  according  to  the  class  of  matter  and  the 
condition  of  the  copy.  When  business  is  slow  the  operators 
are  expected  to  remain  in  the  office  waiting  for  '  something  to 
come  in.’  The  proprietor  of  one  of  these  places  is  a  promi¬ 
nent  member  of  the  Typothetae.  That  society  could  add 
much  to  its  usefulness  by  demanding  certain  requirements 
of  its  members.” 

The  Linotype  machines  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  office 
are  known  by  names  instead  of  numbers,  and  these  names, 
by  the  way,  are  neatly  cast  in  brass  letters  an  inch  in  size, 
and  the  plates  are  kept  polished  as  thoroughly  as  are  the 
spacebands.  Among  the  names  we  note  the  following : 
"The  Vanguard,”  "The  Wizard,”  "California,”  "Nancy 
Hanks,”  "Maid  Marian,”  "E  Pluribus  Unum,”  "Defender,” 
"Angelina,”  "Yo  Tambien.,”  "The  Eagle,”  "Fin  de  Siecle,” 
"El  Hombra  Viejo.”  The  "take”  slugs  correspond  with  the 
names  of  the  machines,  and  this  often  leads  to  peculiar  con¬ 
ditions,  as,  for  instance,  who  can  imagine  either  "Nancy 
Hanks”  or  the  "Eagle”  keeping  a  form  open  for  lack  of 
speed,  or  the  "Wizard”  doing  any  correcting. 

Causes  of  Squirts.” — "Operator,”  Memphis,  writes  to 
know  how  squirts  are  possible  in  the  improved  Linotype. 
Answer. —  Squirts  will  sometimes  occur  even  if  the  pump- 
stop  attachment  is  supposed  to  entirely  prevent  them.  Two 
of  the  frequent  causes  of  this  trouble  are  as  follows  :  First, 
When  a  line  is  given  to  the  elevator,  just  as  the  machine  is 
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about  completing  its  revolution  to  deliver  the  previous  line, 
and  before  the  elevator  is  fairly  settled  into  place,  the  line 
may  become  twisted,  although  not  enough  to  prevent  it  from 
going  down  into  the  casting  pawls ;  the  mold  can  not  come 
forward  far  enough  to  close  up  tightly,  on  account  of  the 
twisted  matrices,  and  the  result  is  a  squirt,  and  the  metal 
flies  over  the  mold  face  and  into  the  elevator  jaw,  soldering 
it  up  and  stopping  the  machine.  Second,  If  the  part  of  the 
elevator  jaw  which  holds  the  upper  ears  becomes  sprung,  the 
matrices  will  twist  and  a  squirt  will  result ;  or,  if  the  vise 
automatic  is  not  set  properly,  a  squirt  is  liable  to  occur. 
When  a  squirt  occurs  from  the  first  cause,  many  operators 
open  the  vise  and  force  down  the  jaw  until  the  line  breaks 
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away  from  the  mold  disk.  This  will  give  rise  to  the  second 
cause  by  springing  the  parts  of  the  jaw  referred  to.  This 
should  never  be  done.  This  part  of  the  jaw  should  be  loos¬ 
ened  by  taking  out  the  three  screws  that  hold  it  in  place,  and 
gently  work  the  vise  and  line  loose.  Clean  the  squirt  and 
put  piece  back  in  place. 

Wants  to  Learn  the  Linotype. —  C.  B.  Me.  D.,  Cham¬ 
paign,  Illinois,  writes  :  "I  am  a  young  man  just  out  of  school, 
and  I  desire  to  become  a  printer ;  that  is,  to  operate  a  linotype 
machine.  Where  can  I  learn  and  how  long  will  it  take  me 
to  be  an  expert  ?  ”  Answer. —  Do  not  think  you  can  become 
a  printer  by  learning  to  operate  a  linotype.  The  question  of 
a  place  to  learn  the  machine  is  being  asked  every  day  ;  but 
it  is  almost  useless  to  attempt  to  find  a  place,  especially  for 
one  not  already  a  printer.  We  fear  you  mean  by  "expert” 
simply  to  be  able  to  produce  from  4,500  to  5,500  ems  per 
hour.  The  operators  of  today  have  had  training  at  the  case, 
but  not  all  who  can  get  up  4,500  ems  an  hour  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  experts.  As  competition  between  typesetting  machine 
companies  becomes  sharper  we  are  inclined  to  think  the 


approximately  by  plunging  a  piece  of  paper  into  the  molten 
metal.  If  it  turns  brown  the  metal  is  in  a  proper  condition 
to  cast.  The  temperature  is  too  low  if  only  a  slight  color  is 
imparted  to  the  paper;  too  high  if  a  deep  brown  or  black. 
No  other  metal,  such  as  brass,  zinc,  old  type  or  stereotype 
metal,  should  be  mixed  with  linotype  metal.  It  has  been 
found  that  better  results  are  obtained  if  the  slugs  are  melted 
in  a  proper  furnace  and  cast  into  ingots  or  blocks.  The  pot 
will  be  kept  more  free  from  dross  by  this  method  than  by 
melting  the  slugs  in  the  metal  pot  of  the  machine. 

"Proprietor,”  New  York  city,  writes  as  follows:  "In  a 
recent  issue  of  a  trade  paper  in  which  the  linotype  machine 
advertisement  appears,  my  attention  was  called  to  the  esti¬ 
mate  there  given  of  the  cost  of  incidental  expenses  in  pro¬ 
ducing  linotype  composition.  This  cost  was  given  at  $10  a 
week,  or,  on  a  weekly  output  of  200,000  ems,  at  5  cents  per 
1,000  ems.  As  I  had  never  figured  it  in  that  manner,  and 
somewhat  doubting  the  advertised  result,  I  caused  my  book¬ 
keeper  to  look  into  the  subject  carefully,  and  to  give  me  the 
exact  figures  that  these  incidental  expenses  amounted  to  in 


demand  will  increase  for  operators  who  can  do  more  than 
follow  copy  literally,  and  then  "let  the  proofreader  fix  it  if  it 
isn’t  right.”  The  time  consumed  in  "fixing  it”  is  too  serious 
a  matter.  Those  who  are  now  fingering  the  keyboard  would 
do  well  to  give  this  a  little  thought. 

For  good  linotype  book  composition  too  much  impor¬ 
tance  can  not  be  attached  to  the  temperature  of  the  metal. 
It  must  be  kept  uniform.  If  the  temperature  is  too  high, 
porous  or  spongy  slugs  will  result ;  also  defective  faces  and  a 
weak  surface,  which  allows  the  letters  to  sink  in  printing.  A 
temperature  that  is  too  low  causes  the  metal  to  adhere  to  the 
mouthpiece,  and  prevents  the  free  flow  of  metal  to  the  mold. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  metal  in  front  of  the  well  be  kept 
at  a  temperature  anywhere  between  536°  and  563°  Fahr.  It 
can  be  kept  uniform  by  slight  attention  to  the  gas  governor 
attached  to  each  machine.  The  temperature  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  plunging  a  thermometer  reading  up  to  600°  Fahr. 
into  the  molten  metal  in  front  of  the  well,  and  readings 
taken  when  the  mercury  remains  constant.  Heat  the  ther¬ 
mometer  before  plunging  it  into  the  molten  metal.  The 
bulb  should  be  wholly  covered  by  the  molten  metal.  When 
no  thermometer  is  at  hand,  the  temperature  may  be  obtained 


my  office  during  medical  book  composition.  His  report  was 
as  follows  for  four  consecutive  weeks:  First  week,  5 A  cents 
per  1,000  ems;  second  week,  5/ff  cents;  third  week,  6; 
and  the  fourth  week,  5%  cents.  The  variations  were  caused 
by  overtime  work  and  the  large  number  of  reset  lines  in  the 
revises.  However,  I  am  now  well  satisfied  that  but  few 
offices  using  the  linotype  machine  can  figure  these  expenses 
otherwise  upon  an  output  of  200,000  ems  weekly,  using  gas 
and  a  high  grade  of  linotype  metal.” 

How  fortunate  it  would  be  if  all  labor  circles  possessed 
such  clear  common  sense  as  that  shown  by  J.  H.  Delaney, 
president  of  New  York  Typographical  Union.  An  Eastern 
trade  journal,  a  short  time  ago,  published  an  extended  article 
which  began  thus  :  "Typographical  Union  No.  6  has  declared 
a  new  policy,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  business  of  furnish¬ 
ing  composing  machines  to  the  employers  at  its  own  expense, 
on  the  guarantee  of  a  certain  amount  of  work  at  a  certain 
price.”  In  speaking  of  this,  President  Delaney  said  :  "There 
never  was  the  slightest  ground  to  base  that  article  upon. 
We  are  not  surprised  at  such  statements  in  that  paper, 
though  ;  it  delights  in  placing  the  union  in  an  unjustifiable 
position.”  When  told  that  a  man  had  just  made  a  similar 
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remark  in  connection  with  The  Inland  Printer,  he  replied  : 
"No  person  can  follow  up  the  pages  of  The  Inland  Printer 
and  truthfully  make  an  assertion  of  that  kind.  Why,  even 
one  of  our  own  men  conducts  a  department  in  the  interest  of 
the  craft,  and  the  men  employing  printers  are  represented  in 
the  same  way.” 

The  strike  upon  the  New  York  Sun  surprises  no  one  who 
is  familiar  with  the  methods  of  that  institution.  The  Sun 
has  been  juggling  with  various  composing  machines  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  evidently  for  a  double  purpose.  Lately  they 
placed  several  Lanston  machines  in  their  composing-room. 
Apparently  these  automatic  machines,  which  were  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  perforated  paper  strips,  failed  to  work  auto¬ 
matically,  and  boys  were  engaged  to  attend  them.  To  this 
the  typographical  union  objected,  and  insisted  that  men 
should  be  employed.  As  this  meant  two  operators  for  each 
keyboard  (one  at  the  board  and  the  other  at  the  casting 
machine) ,  the  cost  would  be  prohibitory,  and  hence  the 
strike.  The  typographic  appearance  of  the  Sun ,  at  this 
writing,  is  very  unique  and  wonderful ;  a  large  portion  of  it 
is  set  on  the  linotypes  of  an  outside  office.  (Heavens, 
imagine  the  Sun  using  linotype  slugs ! )  Part  of  the  matter 
is  set  in  ordinary  hand  type  ;  part  of  it  on  type  made  on  the 
Lanston  machine,  but  composed  by  hand ,  and  a  small  portion 
is  directly  from  the  machines.  It  is  too  early  to  judge  the 
capability  of  this  machine  for  newspaper  work  ;  in  the  con¬ 
fusion  incident  to  a  strike,  new  and  untried  machinery  can 
not  [have  the  care  it  demands,  and  hence  great  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  imperfections  shown  in  this  case. 
However,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  it  is  unfortunate  that  any 
machine  should  make  its  debut  under  such  unfavorable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  we  doubt  if  the  Lanston  will  be  under  any 
very  great  obligations  to  the  Sun  for  the  part  it  has  been 
forced  to  play. 

Has  the  Machine  Injured  the  Printing  Business  ?  — 
Some  unthinking  persons  have  an  impression  that  typeset¬ 
ting  machines  have  wrought  disaster  to  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness,  especially  to  the  workmen.  There  never  was  a  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world  that  experienced  so  radical  and  so 
many  changes  along  all  lines  as  the  present ;  and  changes 
necessarily  mean  a  shifting,  more  or  less,  of  those  concerned. 
Talk  with  a  printer  who  has  not  fallen  in  with  this  shifting 
procession,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  the  machine  is  "killing 
the  business.”  Jerome  Healy,  secretary  of  New  York  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  says:  "There  are  no  more  idle  men  in 
No.  6  today  than  before  machines  came  in  use.”  Foreman 
Jackson,  of  the  New  York  World,  has  this  to  say:  "There 
is  not  much  difference  in  the  number  of  men  employed  in 
the  World  office ;  the  evening  paper  employs  as  many  men 
as  before,  because  it  has  doubled  in  size.  The  ad.  depart¬ 
ment  never  employed  as  many  men  as  now.  The  machine 
has  proven  a  great  boon  to  the  compositor.  The  old  system 
was  demoralizing.  A  man  would  come  down  at  one  or  two 
o’clock  to  distribute  his  type,  then  go  out  for  a  time  before 
commencing  the  night’s  work.  Being  piecework,  he  natur¬ 
ally  has  a  desire  to  'pull  out  ’  to  get  up  a  string.  Now  he 
leaves  home  just  in  time  to  land  him  in  the  office  at  seven 
o’clock,  gets  in  his  eight  hours,  and  goes  home.”  It  would 
seem,  though,  that  the  typefoundries  would  suffer  on 
account  of  the  linotype,  but  this  is  what  Mr.  Charles  Conner, 
of  the  American  Type  Founders  Company,  says  :  "What  we 
have  lost  in  the  way  of  body  type  has  been  made  up  in  dis¬ 
play  type  and  supplies.  Magazines  and  newspapers  have 
been  increased  in  size,  and  new  plants  have  sprung  up  all 
over  the  country.  Weeklies  have  become  dailies  ;  monthly 
publications  are  now  issued  semi-monthly  or  weekly.  Com¬ 
position  being  cheapened,  more  printing  is  being  done.  So 
you  see,  while  we  have  lost  in  one  way,  we  have  made  up  in 
other  ways.”  This  increased  output  of  printing  has  occa¬ 
sioned  great  activity  in  the  pulp  and  paper  mill  industry. 


Old  mills  have  increased  their  capacity  and  new  ones  are 
being  erected  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Of  course,  the 
pressroom  and  the  bindery  are  also  enjoying  their  share  of 
the  increase. 

PATENTS. 

Patent  No.  630,772  describes  Charles  J.  Botz’s  composing 
machine.  This  is  a  typesetter  that  is  operable  without 
power,  being  designed  for  country  offices,  and  to  sell  at  a 
low  price.  The  type  G  are  in  channels,  from  which  they  are 


ejected  by  pressure  on  the  keys,  as  5,  and  slide  down  the 
chute  C,  being  arranged  in  line  in  the  composing  slide  D. 
The  justifying  apparatus  is  not  shown  in  the  drawing  here, 
but  the  method  consists  in  touching  space  keys  as  the  words 
are  completed,  and  these  bring  little  slides  temporarily  into 
the  line.  When  the  line  is  finished,  the  shifting  of  a  knob 
spreads  the  slides  so  as  to  make  room  between  the  words, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  scale  registers  to  show  the  operator 
the  size  of  spaces  required  for  justifying.  He  inserts  the 
proper  size  by  hand,  and  then  pushes  the  line  along  into  the 
galley.  The  statement  has  been  circulated  that  the  inventor 
claims  2,500  ems  an  hour  as  the  speed  of  this  machine,  and 
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an  examination  of  the  drawings  tends  to  convince  one  that 
this  much  may  reasonably  be  expected. 

The  "multispace”  is  the  name  that  Paul  F.  Cox  gives  to 
the  new  justifying  space  which  he  has  patented  as  No. 
631,062,  and  assigned  to  the  Unitype  Company.  The  draw¬ 
ings  show  very  clearly  what  it  is  and  how  it  may  be  used  to 
justify  a  line,  also  that  the  surplus  is  broken  off.  It  would 
appear  to  be  an  expensive  matter  to  make  such  a  space  and 
throw  away  so  much  of  it,  but  Mr.  Cox  is  a  resourceful 
inventor  and  doubtless  has  overcome  these  difficulties.  The 
final  result  is  a  solid-spaced  line  that  must  be  far  superior  to 
a  line  justified  by  crimped  spaces,  as  proposed  in  his  earlier 
inventions.  In  using  this  space  the  preferred  plan  is  to 
insert  the  thick  end  in  the  line  during  composition,  overset 
the  line,  and  then  push  back  the  spaces  until  the  line  is 
reduced  to  the  measure. 

L.  K.  Johnson  and  A.  A.  Low  have  taken  another  patent, 
No.  630,832,  and  assigned  it  to  the  Alden  Type  Machine 
Company,  of  New  York.  It  describes  an  inconsequential 
detail,  but  is  of  interest  as  showing  that  this  company,  the 
oldest  typesetting  machine  company  in  existence,  organized 
about  1864,  is  still  active  and  likely  to  be  'heard  from  soon 
with  a  new  machine. 

John  R.  Rogers,  inventor  of  the  Typograph,  now  of  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  has  patented  and  assigned 
to  that  corporation  No.  630,412,  which  describes  a  method 
for  assembling  and  distributing  type-dies,  which  is  specially 
suited  to  the  typograph.  In  that  machine  the  dies  or 
matrices  descend  on  wires  and  are  distributed  by  tipping  up 
or  canting  the  frame  so  that  they  slide  back  on  the  same 
wires.  There  are  some  objections  to  this  method,  and  these 
are  overcome  in  the  present  invention,  in  which  the  dies  or 
matrices  are  brought  down  to  a  central  point  by  gravity,  but 
returned  by  a  circuitous  path  on  continuous  guides,  as  will 
be  understood  from  the  drawing. 

An  attachment  for  handling  sorts  for  a  linotype  machine 
is  the  subject  of  patent  No.  630,112,  by  John  R.  Rogers. 
Matrices  used  as  sorts,  and  thrown  into  boxes  to  be  inserted 
in  the  line  by  hand,  are  apt  to  become  battered,  therefore  he 
delivers  them,  as  distributed,  down  the  tube  B,  whence  they 
are  pushed  on  to  a  ledge  at  3,  in  convenient  position  for  the 
operator  to  insert  them  by  hand  in  the  line. 

Berne  Nadall,  of  Chicago,  has  patented  (No.  630,396)  the 
ingenious  method  here  illustrated  of  adapting  linotype  mat¬ 
rices  to  the  formation  of  overhanging  italic  letters.  He  forms 
the  offset  either  with  an  angular  joint  or  rabbet,  or  laterally. 


BENJAMIN  W.  HANNA. 

Benjamin  W.  Hanna,  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Expo¬ 
sition  Association,  is  also  secretary  pro  tern,  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Commercial  Museum,  under  the  auspices  of  which 
institution  and  the  Franklin  Institute  the  Exposition  is  to  be 
held.  Mr.  Hanna  is  a  lawyer,  a  graduate  of  the  Columbian 
College,  and  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

He  has  had  extensive  experience  as  an  executive  officer, 
having  been  connected  with  the  Government  service  from 
1880  until  1893.  During  that  period  he  served  in  turn  as 
private  secretary  and  assistant  to  five  Cabinet  officers,  three 
of  whom — Hon. William  E.  Chandler,  Hon.  Redfield  Proctor 
and  Hon.  Stephen  B.  Elkins  —  are  now  in  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Subsequent  to  his  Government  service,  Mr.  Hanna  was 
for  years  the  New  York  representative  of  one  of  the  largest 
wholesale  bituminous  coal  corporations  of  the  United  States, 
and  as  such  had  sole  charge  of  the  New  York  exports  of  the 
company  and  the  chartering  of  steamers  for  the  shipments 
of  coal  and  coke  to  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Hanna’s  experience  in  the  executive  departments  in 
Washington,  and  his  acquaintance  with  members  of  Congress 


and  the  officials  at  the  Capitol,  enabled  him  to  be  of  invalu¬ 
able  service  during  the  pendency  of  the  Exposition  Bill,  and 
his  efforts,  and  work  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  the 
measure  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  House. 


PRESIDENT  DIAZ  OF  MEXICO. 

General  Porfirio  Diaz,  soldier,  patriot  and  statesman  and 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Oaxaca,  Mexico,  September  15,  1830,  of  humble  but  good 
family.  In  his  veins  there  is  a  trace  of  Mixteco-Indian  blood, 


GENERAL  PORFIRIO  DIAZ. 

President  of  Mexico. 

which  has  always  been  to  him  a  source  of  pride.  In  early 
life  he  followed  a  literary  career  and  was  near  being  gradu¬ 
ated  as  a  lawyer,  when  he  joined,  in  1854,  the  Ayutla  revolution 
against  Santa  Anna  and  afterward  followed  a  military 
career,  in  which  he  found  much  active  service  and  soon 
achieved  great  distinction. 

General  Diaz  began  to  take  a  very  important  part  in  the 
military  affairs  of  Mexico  during  the  war  of  reform  and  the 
war  against  French  intervention,  holding  important  com¬ 
mands  and  winning  signal  victories. 

In  1877  he  was  elected  constitutional  President  of  the 
Mexican  Republic,  and  since  then  has  been  at  the  head  of 
the  Executive  Department,  except  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
from  1880  to  1884,  when  Gen.  Don  Manual  Gonzalez  occupied 
the  executive  office. 

The  great  progress  that  has  taken  place  in  Mexico  in 
recent  years  is  mainly  due  to  the  wise  policy  and  earnest 
efforts  of  President  Diaz.  Among  the  many  distinguished 
services  he  has  rendered  Mexico,  perhaps  the  principal  one, 
is  to  have  restored  complete  peace  to  the  country.  During 
the  several  terms  he  has  filled  the  executive  office  he  has 
earnestly  encouraged  the  material  development  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  firmly  established  peace  and  order. 

The  visit  of  President  Diaz  to  Philadelphia  during  the 
National  Export  Exposition  is  looked  forward  to  with  inter¬ 
est,  and  a  gracious  welcome  will  be  accorded  him. 
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NOTES  QUERIES 

0"  ELECTROTYPING 

AND 

STEFEOTYPINGX 


CONDUCTED  BY  C.  S.  PARTRIDGE. 

Correspondence  relating  to  this  department  is  respectfully  in¬ 
vited  from  electrotypers,  stereotypers  and  others.  Individual  expe¬ 
riences  in  any  way  pertaining  to  the  trade  are  solicited.  Inquiries 
will  receive  prompt  attention.  Differences  of  opinion  regarding 
answers  given  by  the  editor  will  receive  respectful  consideration. 

The  following  list  of  books  is  given  for  the  convenience  of  readers. 
Orders  may  be  sent  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 

Electrotyping.— By  C.  S.  Partridge.  Its  chapters  include :  Histor¬ 
ical  Review  — The  Battery  —  The  Dynamo  — The  Bath  — Steel,  Brass  and 
Nickel  Baths  — Management  of  Baths  — Agitation  of  Baths  —  Measuring 
Instruments  —  Preparation  of  Work  —  Molding  —  Building — Metalizing  — 
The  Conductors  —  Depositing  —  Casting  —  Finishing  —  Trimming  and 
Routing — Revising  —  Blocking  —  The  Invention  of  Electrotyping.  Full 
cloth  ;  150  pages  ;  $1.50. 

Stereotyping.— By  C.  S.  Partridge.  This  is  the  only  book  devoted 
exclusively  to  papier-mache  stereotyping  which  has  ever  been  published, 
and  is  an  exhaustive  treatise  of  the  subject,  containing  detailed  descrip¬ 
tions  of  all  the  best  methods  of  work  in  present  use,  including  Cold 
Process,  instructions  for  operating  the  Rolling  Machine,  Paste  Recipes. 
Metal  Formulas,  Hints  for  the  Protection  of  Type,  Suggestions  for  the 
Operating  and  Care  of  Machinery,  Instructions  for  Grinding  Tools,  and 
a  complete  list  of  unexpired  patents  pertaining  to  Stereotyping  Meth¬ 
ods  and  Machinery,  including  number  of  patent,  date  of  issue  and  name 
of  inventor.  140  pages,  6  by  8%  inches  ;  50  illustrations  ;  $1.50. 

Clay  vs.  Papier-Mache  Stereotyping. —  A  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  correspondent  inquires :  "  Which  process  of  stereotyp¬ 
ing,  the  papier-mache  or  the  clay,  is  the  least  injurious  to 
the  type  form?”  Answer. —  Clay,  which  is  employed  for 
stereotype  molds,  is  a  combination  of  soapstone,  kaolin  and 
plaster  of  paris.  While  these  materials  are  reduced  to  a 
very  fine  powder,  yet  there  is  always  more  or  less  fine  grit 
remaining,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  wear  on  the  type  from 
this  cause  is  fully  equal  to  the  wear  caused  by  beating  a 
papier-mache  flong  into  the  type.  With  the  papier-mache 
process,  however,  there  is  another  element  of  danger  to  type 
in  overheating,  particularly  when  the  forms  are  handled  by 
a  careless  workman.  The  form  should  not  be  locked  tighter 
than  necessary  to  "lift,”  and  the  type  should  be  further 
protected  by  strips  of  soft  pine  wood  placed  between  the 
type  and  chase  at  one  side  and  one  end.  Then  if  the  type 
becomes  sufficiently  heated  to  cause  expansion,  the  wood 
will  yield  to  the  squeeze,  and  when  the  form  is  cooled  the 
type  will  contract  to  it's  original  dimensions.  If  these  pre¬ 
cautions  are  observed,  the  papier-mache  process  of  stereotyp¬ 
ing  will  be  no  more  likely  to  injure  type  than  the  clay 
process. 

Silver  Electrotyping. — Silver  is  occasionally  used  in 
special  cases  for  copying  works  of  art  or  even  valuable 
engraved  steel  plates.  Ordinary  wax  and  gutta-percha 
molds,  such  as  are  used  for  copper  electrotyping,  are  not 
admissible  for  silvering,  because  they  are  to  some  extent 
attacked  by  the  cyanide  solutions.  The  simplest  method  of 
obtaining  replicas  of  works  of  art  in  silver  is  to  obtain  first 
a  thin  electrotype  shell  of  copper  from  the  intaglio  mold, 
and  then  to  deposit  silver  upon  this  in  the  cyanide  bath. 
The  copper  protecting  film  may  be  of  the  thinnest,  so  that 
it  shall  not  destroy  the  sharpness  of  the  lines,  but  it  must, 
of  course,  be  subsequently  removed  after  the  required  thick¬ 
ness  of  silver  has  been  deposited,  and  the  whole  electro 
separated  from  the  mold.  This  solution  of  the  copper  may 
be  effected  by  treatment  with  warm  hydrochloric  acid  or 
(better)  with  a  warm  solution  of  iron  perchloride,  either  of 
which  will  attack  the  copper  but  leave  the  silver  untouched. 
On  the  removal  of  the  copper,  the  pure  silver  surface  has  the 
required  form  in  practically  undiminished  sharpness  and 
brilliancy.  The  silver  may  be  built  up  to  a  thickness  of  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  or  more.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  this 
process  is  required,  and  practically  the  sole  application  of 


electro-silvering  is  to  be  found  in  the  coating  of  other  metals 
to  endow  them  with  properties  which  they  do  not  themselves 
possess. 

"Does  Electrotyping  Pay  ?” — Under  this  caption  the 
Press ,  a  new  British  publication,  has  the  following  to  say 
regarding  the  condition  of  the  trade  in  England  : 

It  is  an  accepted  rule  in  commerce  that  if  an  increase  occurs  in  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material,  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article  is  propor¬ 
tionately  raised.  There  is,  however,  no  rule  without  an  exception,  and 
the  present  exception  in  the  printing  trade  is  the  electrotyper’s  branch. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  copper,  lead  and  tin,  all  of  which  are  extensively 
used  in  the  production  of  electros,  have  advanced  enormously  during  the 
past  six  months,  no  increase  in  the  trade  price  of  electrotyping  has  yet 
been  agreed  upon. 

As  wages  have  not  decreased,  only  one  of  two  things  can  account  for 
the  apparent  apathetic  attitude  of  the  trade.  Either  the  present  prices 
cover  such  an  immense  profit  that  electrotypers  can  well  afford  to  pay 
the  increased  rates  for  raw  material,  or  they  are  unable  to  arrive  at  a 
unanimous  decision  among  themselves  as  to  future  prices.  That  the  lat¬ 
ter  assumption  is  the  correct  one  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  cer¬ 
tain  printers  who  had,  until  recently,  been  producing  their  own  electros, 
have  found  it  more  profitable  to  send  their  work  to  the  trade  eiectrotypers. 

It  is  truly  a  lamentable  state  of  affairs  if  a  dozen  firms  can  not  arrive 
at  a  decision  to  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  things  which,  if  persisted  in,  can 
only  spell  ruin  to  the  majority.  Has  the  price  fixed  by  the  Eiectrotypers’ 
Association  been  so  little  adhered  to  in  the  past  that  confidence  in  each 
other  has  been  absolutely  destroyed  ?  Surely  not ! 

Since  the  publication  of  the  above,  the  Eiectrotypers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  announced  that  "ten  per  cent  shall  be  added  to 
all  invoices  issued  by  them.” 

Inserting  Original  Etchings  in  Electrotype  Plates. 
So  much  better  results  may  usually  be  obtained  from  origi¬ 
nals  that  printers  often  insist  on  having  the  etchings  inserted 
in  electrotype  plates  of  illustrated  pages.  Etchings  are 
usually  only  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
while  book  plates  are  never  less  than  small  pica.  The  first 
operation,  therefore,  is  to  "back  up”  the  thin  etching  with 
electrotype  metal  to  the  thickness  of  the  plate  in  which  it  is 
to  be  inserted.  The  etching  is  then  inserted  in  the  plate  and 
secured  by  soldering.  The  entire  process  is  quite  expensive 
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and  is  rarely  satisfactory,  because  both  the  backing  up  and 
the  soldering  processes  are  liable  to  swell  or  warp  the  etching, 
thereby  causing  much  annoyance  to  the  printer  in  the  matter 
of  overlays ;  moreover,  soldered  joints  are  not  always  safe. 
Mr.  P.  M.  Furlong  has  invented  and  patented  a  method  of 
inserting  original  etchings  in  pages  containing  type  matter, 
which  is  novel  and  yet  very  simple,  and  which  seems  to  be 
free  from  all  the  objections  connected  with  the  usual  process, 
Mr.  Furlong’s  method  is  described  as  follows :  A  base  or 
blank  block  is  fitted  under  the  etching  to  make  it  type-high, 
and  having  been  properly  trimmed  to  fit  into  the  type  form, 
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the  etching  is  removed  and  the  base  alone  is  locked  up  in  the 
form  with  the  type.  This  removal  of  the  etching  is  necessary 
in  order  that  the  type  may  be  blackleaded  to  cause  it  to 
freely  release  from  the  molding  composition  in  the  operation 
of  molding,  and  it  being  preferable  that  the  face  of  the 
etching  should  not  be  blackleaded.  After  blackleading  the 
type  form,  the  etching,  having  had  its  back  thoroughly 
cleaned,  is  replaced  face  upward  on  the  base  within  the  form, 
with  its  face  flush  with  the  types,  and  then  the  surface  of  the 
molding  composition  having  been  coated  with  plumbago,  the 
form  is  molded  in  the  usual  way.  When  the  mold  thus 
obtained  is  lifted  from  the  form  the  etching  will  be  found 
imbedded  in  and  adhering  to  the  molding  composition,  face 
inward.  The  mold  containing  the  etching  is  then  black¬ 
leaded  in  the  usual  way  preparatory  to  being  placed  in  the 


electrotyping  bath  ;  but  before  being  placed  in  the  bath  the 
exposed  back  of  the  etching  should  be  freed  from  black  lead 
and  scraped  bright  to  insure  the  incorporation  of  the  electro- 
deposited  metal  with  the  back  and  edges  of  the  etching,  and 
in  order  that  the  metal  may  be  deposited  in  a  continuous  and 
unbroken  sheet  over  the  edges  of  the  etching  to  the  back 
thereof,  and  thereby  form  a  perfect  union  between  the  elec¬ 
trotype  and  the  etching,  so  that  when  the  shell  is  removed 
from  the  mold  it  brings  the  etching  with  it,  the  two  form¬ 
ing  practically  one  plate,  which  after  having  been  freed 
from  adhering  wax  or  molding  composition,  may  be  backed 
with  composition  metal  and  finished  in  the  same  manner 
as  ordinary  electrotype  plates.  By  this  simple,  direct  and 
economical  process  an  absolutely  perfect  incorporation  of 
an  etched  plate  with  an  electrotype  of  reading  matter  is 
obtained. 

To  Prevent  Corrosion.- — C.  B.,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
writes :  "  May  I  inquire  of  you  what  is  used  by  the  Chicago 
electrotypers  to  prevent  electrotypes  from  corroding.  I  find 
a  great  many  of  our  electros  turn  a  greenish  color,  and  do 
not  retain  their  brightness.  Thanking  you  in  advance  for 

your  information,  I  remain,  yours  truly, - .”  Answer. — 

Chicago  electro  typers,  so  far  as  I  know,  do  not  use  any 
special  means  to  prevent  electrotypes  from  corroding.  Cop¬ 
per  soon  loses  its  luster  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
but  the  printing  quality  of  the  electrotype  is  not  impaired 
thereby.  When  electrotypes  are  stored  in  a  damp  vault  or 
exposed  to  the  action  of  acid  fumes  or  gases  which  cause 
excessive  corrosion,  damage  will  of  course  result.  The 
remedy  is  to  remove  the  plates  to  a  dry  place.  If  such  a 
place  is  not  available,  a  coat  of  hot  paraffin  will  protect 
them  to  some  extent,  or  they  may  be  given  a  coat  of  lacquer 
such  as  is  used  to  preserve  the  luster  on  certain  kinds  of 
metal  art  work.  Most  electro  typers  would  ridicule  the  idea 
of  spending  any  time  or  money  in  an  attempt  to  preserve 
the  color  of  an  electrotype,  and  if  they  are  carefully  cleaned 


The  official  catalogue  of  the  Exposition  is  an  attractive 
book  and  gives  information  which  every  visitor  should 
possess. 

Nearly  every  country  on  the  globe  will  send  representa¬ 
tives  to  the  Exposition.  The  list  includes  over  forty  different 
nations. 

The  members  of  the  Franklin  Institute  are  all  lending 
their  valuable  aid  toward  making  the  National  Export  Expo¬ 
sition  a  success. 

President  McKinley  endorses  the  Exposition  in  these 
words:  "The  purposes  of  the  National  Export  Exposition 


and  stored  in  a  dry  place,  there  is  really  no  necessity  for 
further  protection. 

New  Electrotyping  Plants. —  Every  year  something 
new  is  produced  in  the  line  of  improved  machinery  and 
appliances  for  electrotyping,  and  it  is  only  the  latest. fellow 
in  the  business  who  has  them  all.  The  Peninsular  Engrav¬ 
ing  Company,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  is  the  latest  fellow  at 
present,  having  just  installed  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
up-to-date  electrotyping  plants  in  the  country.  The  ma¬ 
chinery  was  manufactured  by  George  E.  Lloyd  &  Co.,  and 
includes  their  latest  rapid-depositing  dynamo,  steam  mold¬ 
ing  press,  agitator,  case-cooling  apparatus,  etc.  The  Penin¬ 
sular  Engraving  Company  are  Association  men  from  the 
ground  up,  and  having  every  facility  for  doing  rapid  and 
accurate  work,  will  no  doubt  win  deserved  success.  Another 
new  plant  has  just  been  installed  in  Peoria,  Illinois,  by  F.  S. 
Hallock  and  J.  J.  Faber.  This  plant  was  also  manufactured 
by  George  E.  Lloyd  &  Co.,  and  is  strictly  modern.  Mr. 
Hallock  has  for  many  years  been  connected  with  the  firm  of 
Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  is  well  known  to  the 
trade.  Peoria  is  a  live  town,  with  several  large  printing 
houses,  and  as  there  is  no  other  foundry  in  the  city,  Mr.  Hal¬ 
lock  should  have  a  cinch  on  the  electrotyping  business  in 
that  locality.  Here’s.wishing  him  success. 


NOTES  ABOUT  THE  EXPOSITION. 

Good  music  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  Exposition. 

Electric  cars  will  run  from  all  parts  of  the  city  direct  to 
the  Exposition  grounds. 

At  this  Exposition  will  be  given  a  clear  idea  of  the  right 
way  to  pack,  label  and  ship  goods. 

Flags  of  all  nations  will  wave  in  the  breeze  at  the  Expo¬ 
sition  in  company  with  "  Old  Glory.” 

The  Exposition  is  not  a  local  or  sectional  affair.  Exhib¬ 
its  come  from  every  State,  from  Maine  to  California. 

Forty  thousand  copies  of  the  beautiful  lithograph  hanger 
have  been  issued  by  the  managers  of  the  Exposition. 
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are  highly  commendable,  and  I  beg  to  assure  you  of  my 
hearty  good  wishes  for  its  success.” 

The  many  uses  to  which  graphite  can  be  put  are  well 
illustrated  in  the  exhibit  of  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 

Manufacturers  of  the  United  States  can  not  tell  what 
may  be  done  in  the  way  of  export  trade  until  they  make  the 
trial.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  ideas  along  this  line. 


From  the  New  York  “  Herald." 
THE  NEW  DRUMMER  IN  FOREIGN  LANDS. 


The  major  portion  of  the  Exposition  buildings  are  to  be 
permanent  and  the  home  of  the  Commercial  Museum  after 
the  Exposition  is  over.  Steel  and  brick  are  the  principal 
materials  used. 

The  amusement  section  of  the  Exposition  is  one  of  its 
most  interesting  features.  It  stretches  for  800  feet  on  either 
side  of  the  avenue  leading  from  the  main  entrance,  and  can 
not  fail  to  attract  every  visitor  to  the  grounds. 

The  cancellation  stamp  of  the  Philadelphia  postoffice  bears 
the  words  "National  Export  Exposition,”  and  every  letter 
mailed  during  the  time  the  Exposition  is  open  will  go  out 
with  this  advertisement  of  Philadelphia’s  show  upon  it. 

There  will  be  numerous  " special  ”  days  at  the  Exposition. 
Many  trade  organizations  will  hold  conventions,  many  cities 
will  have  days  set  apart  for  their  citizens,  and  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  agricultural  implements  will  devote  one  day  each 
week  for  special  exhibitions  for  their  country  customers. 

Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan  has  this  to  say  of  the 
Exposition:  "The  National  Exposition  of  American  manu¬ 
facturers  in  aid  of  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States  will 
prove  of  very  great  advantage.  It  will  be  an  education  to  our 
exporters,  to  foreign  buyers,  delegates  and  visitors,  and  to 
the  American  people  generally.” 

The  convention  hall  constructed  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  north  pavilion  of  the  main  building  of  the  Exposition  is 
supplementary  to  the  accommodations  afforded  by  the  great 


auditorium.  The  additional  meeting- room  is  for  the  use  of 
convention  or  business  organizations  which  do  not  require 
the  extensive  facilities  of  the  auditorium. 

Book  publishers  in  the  United  States  are  beginning  to 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  a  new  and  very  broad  field  is  open 
to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  other  manufacturers  and  produc¬ 
ers  of  the  country,  as  a  result  of  the  late  war  with  Spain. 
Cuba  is  ready  with  open  arms,  so  to  speak,  to  receive  the 
products  of  American  brains  and  typographical  skill. 

The  German  Club  and  the  German  Engineers’  Club,  of 
Philadelphia,  recently  resolved  in  joint  session  to  give  to  the 
German  delegates  to  the  International  Congress  and  official 
German  visitors  of  the  Exposition  the  freedom  of  their  club¬ 
house  on  Fourth  near  Green  street.  The  gentlemen  will 
receive  honorary  membership  cards,  good  from  September  14 
to  November  30. 

The  Pencoyd  Iron  Works,  of  Philadelphia,  builders  of 
structural  steel  and  iron,  is  one  of  the  exhibitors.  This  firm 
was  the  successful  bidder  for  the  Atbara  bridge  across  the 
river  Nile,  recently  opened,  a  contract  which  was  secured  in 
fair  and  open  competition  with  English  contractors,  and 
which,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  English  rivals,  has  attracted 
universal  attention. 

The  Philadelphia  City  Hall,  the  highest  structure  in  the 
world,  is  to  be  brilliantly  illuminated  during  the  continuance 
of  the  National  Export  Exposition.  The  building  is  547  feet 
high,  and  when  its  massive  outlines  are  brought  out  vividly 
by  thousands  of  incandescent  lights  it  will  surprise  all  visitors 
to  the  city.  The.  tower  will  have  a  setting  of  lights  that  will 
show  it  off  to  advantage.  A  ring  of  lights  will  be  around  the 
brim  of  the  hat  of  Penn’s  statue,  and  strings  of  lights  will 
fall  from  that  to  the  main  roof  of  the  structure,  some  350  feet 
below.  All  sides  of  the  building  will  blaze  with  beautiful 
designs  made  up  of  vari-colored  incandescent  lights. 


DR.  W.  P.  WILSON. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Wilson,  Director  of  the  Philadelphia  Museums, 
and  Director-General  of  the  National  Export  Exposition, 
received  his  early  training  through  his  own  efforts,  and  in 
the  common  and  higher  schools  of  Michigan.  His  taste  for 
botany  and  natural  history  was  considerably  fostered  by  a 
course  of  study  in  the  Agricultural  College  of  Michigan.  At 
a  later  date  he  received  a  degree  from  Harvard  University, 
where  he  was  instructor  in  botany  for  several  years. 

He  was  born  in  Oxford,  Oakland  county,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Michigan,  which  was  then  practically  a  wilderness  of 
forest.  The  nearest  neighbors  were  tribes  of  Indians.  His 
early  life  was  spent  in  farming.  At  a  later  date  he  entered  a 
large  plant  in  the  West  for  manufacturing  agricultural 
implements  and  machinery. 

In  1893  he  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  Commercial 
Museum  with  the  raw  product  exhibited  by  different  nations 
at  the  World’s  Fair,  at  Chicago.  He  secured  the  authority 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  succeeded  in  having 
donated  to  the  proposed  museum  the  large  collections 
exhibited  by  nearly  every  country,  especially  the  Spanish- 
American  countries.  Dr.  Wilson  is  a  careful  worker,  and 
it  is  through  his  care  and  forethought  largely  that  the  suc¬ 
cessful  plan  of  organization  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial 
Museum  has  been  carried  out. 

The  National  Export  Exposition  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  Commercial  Institute  and  Franklin  Museum. 


IT  IS  NECK  AND  SHOULDERS  AHEAD. 

The  Inland  Printer  has  been  a  steady  monthly  visitor 
for  the  past  eight  years,  and  I  could  not  keep  house  without 
it.  It  is  neck  and  shoulders  ahead  of  any  other  publication 
for  the  up-to-date  printer. — George  F.  Crouch,  publisher  The 
Cygnet  Review,  Cygnet,  Ohio. 
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EDMUND  A.  FELDER. 

Edmund  A.  Felder,  assistant  director-general  of  the 
National  Export  Exposition,  was  born  in  Orangeburg  dis¬ 
trict,  South  Carolina,  February  23,  1863.  For  years  he  was 
connected  with  the  Southern  Passenger,  Central  Traffic  and 
Chicago  and  Ohio  River  Traffic  associations,  serving  the 
latter  as  secretary. 

In  the  spring  of  1892  he  entered  the  office  of  Director  of 
Works  Burnham,  of  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  as 
compiling  and  statistical  clerk,  and  in  recognition  of  his 
services  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the  entrance, 
ticket  and  pass  systems,  was  appointed  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Department  of  Admission. 

Upon  the  close  of  the  World’s  Fair,  he  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  Department  of  Admissions  of  the  California 
Mid-Winter  Exposition,  and  immediately  thereafter  assistant 
to  the  president  and  director-general  of  the  Cotton  States 
and  International  Exposition  at  Atlanta,  Georgia.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  important  duties  of  this  position,  he  was  also  made 
secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Concessions. 
During  the  administration  period  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
departments  of  Admissions,  Concessions,  and  the  Guard. 

Mr.  Felder  successfully  negotiated  a  variety  of  important 
contracts  and  concessions  for  several  interests  represented 
by  him  at  the  Omaha  Exposition,  and  managed  the  most 
extensive  and  profitable  concession  at  that  record-breaking 
show. 

There  is  probably  no  man  in  the  country  who  has  had 
such  a  varied  experience  in  exposition  work  as  Mr.  Felder. 
While  he  is  master  of  infinite  detail,  his  record  and  reputa¬ 
tion  has  been  made  as  an  executive  officer. 


THE  WASHINGTON  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL. 

To  become  master  of  the  linotype  machine  certainly  should 
be  the  object  of  all  printers  who  in  the  future  intend  to  earn 
their  livelihood  at  the  printing  business.  With  this  truism 
clearly  in  mind,  early  in  last  February,  Messrs.  J.  E.  Fulen- 


From  a  photo  by  A.  W.  Archer. 


wider  and  Lee  Hartley,  employes  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office  at  Washington,  began  the  organization  of  a  linotype 
class  in  that  city.  Their  object  was  to  confine  the  member¬ 
ship  in  this  class  to  employes  in  the  Government  office,  and 
to  manage  the  class  purely  as  a  cooperative  affair.  With  this 
understanding,  fourteen  others  soon  joined  them,  and  "The 
Washington  Linotype  Class”  was  organized,  with  J.  E. 
Fulenwider,  president ;  P.  W.  Wiley,  treasurer,  and  Eugene 
Andrew,  secretary.  The  others  interested  in  this  novel  but 
wise  undertaking  were  Messrs.  Hartley,  Kendall,  Burns, 
Smith,  Burnett,  Stidham,  Johnson,  Austin,  Phillips,  Har¬ 
wood,  Donegan,  Cotter  and  Sharp.  Intended  at  first  only  for 
their  own  instruction,  it  was  not  foreseen  that  such  a  good 
plan  to  accomplish  so  worthy  a  purpose  must  necessarily 


broaden.  This,  though,  was  the  fact,  for  hardly  had  the 
first  machine  been  installed  when  others  were  seeking  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  class.  This  demand  has  continued  so  pronounced 
that  the  inevitable  has  been  forced  upon  the  originators,  and 
the  Washington  Linotype  School  is  the  natural  successor  to 
the  class  formed  last  winter. 

This  school,  located  at  729  North  Capitol  street,  is  now 
well  equipped  and  organized,  with  the  same  officers  as  in  the 
beginning,  with  the  exception  that  Mr.  D.  J.  Harwood  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mr.  Wiley  as  treasurer.  The  two  machines  now  in 
operation  are  the  latest  improved,  with  the  automatic  attach¬ 
ment  to  prevent  "squirts,”  so  justly  abhorred  by  the  oper¬ 
ator.  They  also  have  the  two-line  matrices,  setting  roman, 
small  caps  and  italic  from  the  same  keyboard  and  magazine. 
Arrangements  are  now  being  made  to  install  the  third 
machine,  and  others  will  be  added  from  time  to  time  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  warrant. 

Early  after  installing  the  machines  Mr.  B.  L.  Stidham,  one 
of  the  original  class,  went  to  Brooklyn  and  took  a  thorough 
course  of  training  as  to  the  mechanism  of  the  machine  in,  the 
company’s  factory.  Upon  his  return  to  Washington  he 
assumed  charge  of  the  plant.  His  idea  is  that  operators 
should  be  "combination  men,”  and  possess  a  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  mechanism  of  the  machine  as  well  as  of  the  key¬ 
board.  Mr.  John  Dahoney,  a  skilled  machinist  generally, 
and  particularly  so  on  the  linotype,  has  rendered  invaluable 
services  to  the  school. 

The  Linotype  Company,  through  its  president,  Mr.  Philip 
T.  Dodge,  has  aided  the  undertaking  in  many  ways. 
Through  his  courtesy  disconnected  keyboards  have  been 
added  to  the  plant,  which,  to  a  beginner,  are  of  great 
assistance. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  others  who  contemplate  install¬ 
ing  linotype  plants  in  the  future,  or  who  may  desire  to 
change  from  gas,  to  know  that  the  school  operates  its 
machines  entirely  with  gasoline,  both  for  heating  the  metal, 
and  furnishing  power  and  electric  lights.  This  method 
gives  entire  satisfaction  and  is  fifty  per  cent  cheaper  than 
gas.  Those  who  desire  further  information  regarding  the 
school  should  address  Mr.  Fulenwider,  at  200  E  street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  _ 

WANTED  — A  MISSIONARY  PRINTER. 

The  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate ,  of  Chicago,  in  its 
issue  of  August  16,  1899,  says  : 

"The  Rev.  W.  G.  Shellabear,  presiding  elder  of  Singa¬ 
pore  district,  Malaysia  Mission  Conference,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to  the 
responsible  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  the 
Malay  language,  and,  as  this  task  will  occupy  some  years, 
the  society  has  liberally  agreed  to  pay  the  passage  and  sal¬ 
ary  of  another  missionary  to  take  Mr.  Shellabear’s  work  in 
the  press  of  which  he  has  from  the  beginning  been  superin¬ 
tendent.  We  are  now  looking  for  a  suitable  man  for  this 
responsible  post.  A  preacher  and  member  of  conference  is 
preferred,  but  these  conditions  are  not  indispensable.  The 
candidate,  however,  must  have  a  practical  knowledge  of 
printing,  and  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  most 
recent  improvements  in  this  line  of  work.  He  should  also 
have  a  practical  knowledge  of  business.  A  mere  compositor 
is  not  required,  but  a  practical  printer  who  understands  the 
work  in  all  its  details,  who  has  tact  in  managing  a  company 
of  workmen,  and  who  can  assume  charge  of  a  business 
office.  The  ordinary  salary  of  a  missionary  will  be  paid, 
with  all  the  traveling  and  incidental  expenses  added.  Appli¬ 
cants  for  this  post  are  requested  to  write  to  Bishop  Thoburn, 
150  Fifth  avenue,  New  York.” 


The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Germany  in  1899 
were  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  trade  between  the  two 
countries. 
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COMPLETE 
OFFICE  OUTFITS 


Abbey  Cext  Italic 


Business  Purposes  $12 

Nttractm  S3 


We  herewith  present  to  the  printing  trade  four  si^es  of  our  series  of 
vlbbey  Text  Italic.  It  is  another  addition  to  our  large  variety  of  modern 
display  faces  that  will  please  the  artistic  printer  who  desires  his  work  to 
bear  the  mark  of  elegance.  Other  sf  es  of  this  series  in  preparation. 


fine  fines 

Artists '  Admiration 


if.  D.  Parmer  &  Son 

TYPE  FOUNDING  COMPANY 


CORNER  ‘BEEKMAN  AND  GOLD  STREETS 
OC.EW  YORK 

Chicago ,  ‘Detroit,  San  Francisco 


The  WAYSIDE 
ORNAMENTS 


HE  Ornaments  here 
shown  were  collected 
by  Will  Bradley ,  the 
artist,  many  of  them 
being  from  medieval 
sources,  and  designed 
by  him  with  especial 
reference  to  the  requirements  of  modem 
typography*  Without  advertising  of  any 
kind  other  than  a  simple  and  incomplete 
showing  in  some  of  our  specimen  books, 
they  at  once  appealed  to  the  best  judgment 
of  every  advanced  printer  who  saw  them* 
The  present  specimen  is  complete,  and 
while  limited  space  precludes  an  extended 
showing  of  their  possible  uses  in  actual 
work,  every  printer  will  readily  see  their 
availability*  Excepting  the  larger  sizes, 
a  few  of  which  are  electrotypes,  they  are 
cast  like  type  on  point  bodies*  For  sale 
at  all  branch  houses  and  agencies  of  the 


AMERICAN  TYPE 
FOUNDERS  CO. 


WAYSIDE  ORNAMENTS 


The  American  Type  Founders  Co.  cautions  all 
persons  that  its  rights  herein  are  EXCLUSIVE 


Branches  and  Agencies  of  AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO. 


AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO. 


Paper 

Boxes 

Brigbtwood  Box 
«  and  Automatic 

a* 

U 

1 

\< 

\  - -  Ornaments 

Automatic  Box 
machinery  Co. 
Boston,  IBass. 

ROX 

MAKING 

MACHINERY 


Many  printers  could  most 
profitably  take  up  paper 
■  boxmaking  as  a  side  line. 
The  maker  who  proposes 
to  lessen  the  cost  to  the 
consumer  of  boxes  is  sure 
of  a  warm  welcome,  with  opportunities 
for  increased  business  in  the  printing  of 
labels,  etc.  Our  improved  boxmaking 
machinery  offers  the  opportunity  for  the 
printer  to  establish  these  relations.  Of 
the  several  thousand  millions  of  paper 
■  boxes  annually  used  most  all  are  made 
under  the  present  laborious  and  expen¬ 
sive  system.  Now  is  the  time  for  the 
progressive  printer  to  establish  paper 
boxmaking  as  a  legitimate  branch  of 
printing,  both  industries  being  closely 
allied.  It  will  pay  you  to  look  into’this 

Automatic  Box 
Machinery  Co. 

270  Congress  Street,  Boston 


BOXES 

PROFITABLE  MACHINES  FOR 
MAKING  STIFF  AND  FOLDING 


MODERN  PAPER 
BOXMAKERS  OF 
SNAP  WILL  SEE 
IN  OUR  LATEST 
MACHINERY  AN 
ADVANCED  ERA 
OF  ECONOMICS 


WRITE  FOR 
CIRCULARS 


AUTOMATIC 
BOX  MACHINERY 
COMPANY 

270  Congress  St. 
BOSTON 
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PRICE,  TWENTY  CENTS 


No.  J. 


J.  T.  SHORT,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Brown,  and  two  tints,  on  white  stock. 


T.  M.  WATSON,  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 
Gold  and  aluminum  bronze,  on  green  stock. 


JAC.  D.  SCHROEDER,  MIDDLETOWN,  PA. 
Two  colors  and  tint,  on  gray  stock. 


JAMES  F.  GREIG,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
Black  and  two  tints,  on  white  stock. 


FOUR  DESIGNS  SUBMITTED  IN  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COVER  COMPETITION 
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to  ask  that  others  be  submitted  just  at  present.  Announce¬ 
ment  will  be  duly  made  when  the  supply  of  acceptable 
designs  is  exhausted. 

Claude  O.  Funk,  Wichita,  Kansas. —  Your  blotter  is  a 
good  one. 

S.  S.  Lesslie,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. —  Card  very  neat 
and  well  printed. 

W.  H.  Bathgate,  Wausau,  Wisconsin. —  Your  specimens 
have  not  been  received. 

George  C.  Hubbs,  Madison,  Wisconsin. —  Specimens 
artistic  and  very  attractive.  We  reproduce  the  first  page  of 
one  of  your  folders,  example  No.  1,  which  we  consider  excel¬ 


WYLIE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


■  .  FOR -  - 

Trainers ,  Supervisors  and  Kindergartners 


lent  as  to  simplicity  and  effectiveness.  This  was  printed  in 
two  colors,  red  for  the  rules  and  ornaments  and  black  for  the 
wording,  on  a  light  blue  rough-finished  stock. 

Jester,  Printer,  Eaton,  Indiana. —  Specimens  good  as  to 
display,  balance  and  whiting  out. 

James  H.  Beek,  Port  Arthur,  Texas.  We  reproduce  the 
reprint  copy  of  your  note-head,  example  No.  2,  also  the 
heading  as  you  set  it,  example  No.  3.  Here  is  another  illus¬ 
tration  in  the  No.  2  specimen  which  we  have  often  written 
about — word  ornamentation  and  the  employment  of  pointers 


r]'l)c  i  Port  i  galoon,. 


Inland  Printer.  W.  S.  Wrenn,  of  the  Tinies-Herald, 
Chicago,  was  awarded  prize  for  the  October  cover,  and  his 
design  appears  upon  the  cover  this  month.  Considerable 
skill  has  been  displayed  by  the  compositors  entering  the  con¬ 
test,  and  no  little  amount  of  ingenuity  exercised.  Owing  to 
the  colors  used  in  producing  these  covers  it  is  impossible  to 
reproduce  them,  but  four  of  the  designs  are  shown  upon  the 
opposite  page.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  gentlemen 
submitting  the  designs:  W.  P.  Harmon,  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
James  F.  Greig,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Paul  D.  Neff,  Lake  Crystal, 
Minn.;  A.  R.  Andrews,  Batavia,  N.  Y.;  W.  J.  Hassett, 
Sacramento,  Cal.;  R.  H.  Dipps,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  George 
W.  Nagle,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  Jac.  D.  Schroeder,  Middletown, 
Pa.;  James  P.  Cant,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Charles  E.  Wilson, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.;  Will  Crombie,  Brattleboro,  Vt.;  Albert 
R.  Gaskill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Jason  W.  Warren,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.;  J.  T.  Short,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Edward  G.  Brooks, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Augustus  Harr,  Tyrone,  Pa.;  T.  M.  Wat¬ 
son,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  Will  B.  Shaw,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  W.  S.  Wrenn,  Times-Herald,  Chicago,  Martin  A. 
Lewis,  Morgan  City,  La.;  Frederick  Strecker,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Other  designs  will  be  used  from  time  to  time  as 
opportunity  occurs.  It  will  be  the  endeavor  to  carry  out 
the  color  schemes  of  the  compositors  so  far  as  possible,  not 
only  with  reference  to  inks  used  but  stock  selected.  There 
being  so  many  designs  on  hand  it  is  deemed  advisable  not 


f’orl  $iTf?dr,  Tfxa§,_ 
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Ube  port  Saloon. 


time  practice.  We  believe  example  No.  3  could  be  improved 
in  one  particular.  Spell  out  the  word  "Proprietor”  and  omit 
the  rule  at  each  end  of  the  abbreviation.  This  reproduction 
should  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  those  who  still  hold  to  the  old- 
school  methods. 

Will  U.  Mackey,  Carson  City,  Nevada. —  The  State 
Fair  hanger  is  an  excellent  piece  of  composition,  and  we  see 
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no  room  for  improvement.  The  same  is  also  true  of  the 
other  specimens. 

Lisle  R.  Morehouse,  Washington,  Iowa. —  Covers  and 
envelope  neat  and  well  displayed. 

C.  A.  Brewton,  Washington,  D.  C. —  Your  composition 
is  artistic  and  deserving  of  praise. 

Keystone  Press,  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  —  The  booklet, 
''Down  in  Old  Kentucky,”  is  excellent. 

Glengarry  News  Printing  Company,  Alexandria, 
Ontario. —  Specimens  neat  and  well  displayed. 

E.  M.  Oswald,  Buffalo,  New  York. — Your  ads.  are 
attractive,  and  the  display  forceful  and  artistic. 

R.  Lewis  Berry,  Orangeburg,  North  Carolina. —  Com¬ 
position  neat  and  well  balanced  ;  presswork  good. 

Fred  C.  Felter,  Cairo,  Illinois. —  There  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  the  McCarthy  &  Nellis  heading.  Your  specimens 
are  all  good.  We  reproduce  the  Crabtree  bill-head,  example 


matter  on  a  blotter,  because  the  business  men,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  have  the  time  to  read  it.  Something  short  and  to  the 
point  is  better. 

The  White  Printing  Company,  Portsmouth,  Virginia. — 
Both  of  your  specimens  are  neat  and  well  balanced,  but  we 
do  not  approve  the  plan  of  curved  lines. 

Commercial  Printing  Company,  Cairo,  Illinois. —  The 
Stuart  card  is  an  artistic  one  and  you  have  handled  the  vast 
amount  of  matter  to  excellent  advantage. 

Bulletin ,  Aurora,  Indiana. —  The  ads.  in  the  souvenir 
score  card  are  entirely  too  fancy ;  there  are  too  many 
pointers  and  too  much  fancy  type  used  in  their  construc¬ 
tion. 

M.  C.  Dorman,  Sherman,  New  York. —  As  regards  plan, 
your  specimens  are  fairly  good.  There  are  several  things 
which  you  should  not  do.  Do  not  employ  more  than  three 
different  faces  of  type  on  any  job,  and  be  sure  that  they 
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Patent  Medicine#  toilet  ylrtfcles.... 


Fancy  Goods,  Stationery,  Etc. 


No.  4.  This  example  furnishes  an  excellent  lesson  in  bal¬ 
ance,  effective  display  and  correct  whiting  out. 

E.  W.  Biggers,  Ennis,  Texas. —  Good  display  and  neat¬ 
ness  are  characteristic  of  the  three  specimens  sent. 

Era  Printing  House,  Windber,  Pennsylvania. —  Speci¬ 
mens  neat  as  to  composition,  and  presswork  good. 

Edmund  G.  Gress,  Easton,  Pennsylvania. —  Specimens 
all  on  the  artistic  order.  A  very  pleasing  collection. 

Wright,  Electric  Printer,  Buffalo,  New  York. —  Your 
August  blotter  is  commendable  for  its  neat  and  forceful 
display. 

C.  N.  Murphy,  Chicago,  Illinois. —  The  Bates  card  is  all 
right  as  to  display.  For  a  painter’s  card,  it  is  an  artistic 
conception. 

Burbeck  &  Co.,  Watsonville,  California. —  Your  litho- 
plate  printing  is  very  well  done,  both  as  regards  presswork 
and  composition. 

The  Gibson  &  Sorin  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — 
Your  blotter  is  excellent  and  a  very  artistic  one,  both  as 
regards  composition  and  presswork. 

Thaddeus  S.  Walling,  Freehold,  New  Jersey. —  We 
have  no  criticisms  on  the  three  specimens  which  you  send 
for  that  purpose.  They  are  all  good. 

The  Pigott  &  French  Company,  Seattle,  Washington. 
Your  blotter  is  a  good  one,  being  very  neat.  The  hanger  is 
excellently  well  displayed  and  printed. 

P.  George  Pearce,  Waterford,  Ontario. —  Your  blotter  is 
a  good  one.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  use  too  much  reading 


thoroughly  harmonize.  Gothics  and  old  styles  do  not  har¬ 
monize  as  a  rule.  Do  not  adhere  to  the  old  plan  of  "long 
line,  short  line,”  but  break  up  the  display. 

A.  D.  Stearns,  West  Plains,  Missouri. —  Your  blotters 
are  good  and  quite  artistic.  Too  many  colors  on  the  Journal 
heading,  too  much  border,  etc.  The  color  scheme  on  this 
heading  is  very  faulty  and  inharmonious.  The  display  on 


—Monthly  Statement  = 

SPbxinA,  J/io-., . 18J 
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hi  Account  With 

Ac  Co  TROWBRHDGB, 

Blacksmith,  Carriage,  Wagon  and  Plow  Maker. 

No.  5. 

the  Derrick  heading  is  entirely  too  prominent.  This  is  what 
is  termed  "professional”  stationery,  and  should  have  been 
accorded  neat,  modest  display,  and  it  should  have  had  no 
ornamentation  whatever.  We  reproduce  the  Trowbridge 
heading,  example  No.  5,  in  order  to  better  illustrate  a  few 
points  which  we  have  repeatedly  spoken  of  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  The  ornaments  before  and  after  the  name  should 
have  been  omitted  ;  the  display  type  is  inharmonious,  because 
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the  type  employed  for  the  name  and  the  words  "Blacksmith, 
Carriage,  Wagon  and  Plow  Maker  ”  do  not  go  well  together, 
and  accords  more  prominence  to  this  wording'  than  is  given 
the  name.  The  spacing  between  the  words  is  entirely  too 
wide.  You  would  have  had  a  neat  heading  had  you  employed 
different  sizes  of  the  same  type  used  for  the  date  line.  This 
is  one  of  the  jobs  which  could  be  classed  as  "long-line,  short¬ 
line  ”  display.  This  plan  is  to  be  avoided.  Break  up  your 
reading  matter  more  and  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to 
always  have  a  "full”  display  line.  Pay  more  attention  to 
securing  good  balance. 

Thomas  E.  Craig,  Metropolis,  Illinois. —  Cover  for  fair 
catalogue  is  good  as  to  design  and  display,  but  a  plain  rule 
border  would  make  it  still  better.  Other  specimens  very 
tasty. 

W.  H.  Cunningham,  Greenup,  Illinois. —  The  premium 
list  for  the  Cumberland  County  Fair  is  very  creditable,  both 
as  regards  presswork  and  composition.  The  cover-page  is 
artistic. 

McGrath  &  Woodley,  Boston,  Massachusetts. —  Neat¬ 
ness,  good  and  artistic  composition,  together  with  a  superior 
grade  of  presswork,  make  your  specimens  very  pleasing  and 
attractive. 

J.  E.  Hutchison,  Frankfort,  Indiana. —  Blotter  excel¬ 
lent  as  to  design.  Reading  matter  well  prepared.  The ’text 
would  have  presented  a  better  appearance  had  you  set  it  in 
plain  body  type. 

Sprague  &  Kenaston,  Elyria,  Ohio. —  We  reproduce 
your  blotter,  example  No.  6.  Its  design  is  good  and  its 
simplicity  commendable.  Other 
specimens  neat  and  well  dis¬ 
played. 

A.  E.  Ripley,  West  Bay  City, 
Michigan. — Too  many  type  faces 
and  too  much  border  have  ruined 
your  blotter.  Strive  more  for 
simplicity.  Your  envelope  is  your 
best  and  most  artistic  specimen. 

Ellswort  &  Wilson,  Kana¬ 
wha,  Iowa,  have  started  the 
Kanawha  Record.  It  is  a  bright, 
newsy,  eight-page  weekly.  It  is 
well  patronized  and  the  typo¬ 
graphical  appearance  and  ad. 
composition  are  of  a  pleasing 
character. 

McCorquodale,  Lotus  Press, 
Dundee,  Scotland. — The  cover  for 
the  Bruce  booklet  is  all  right  as 
to  design,  and  we  have  no  sug¬ 
gestions  to  offer  for  its  improve¬ 
ment.  The  booklet  for  Maxwell 
&  Sons  is  excellent  and  artistic. 

R.  W.  R.  Armstrong,  New 
Westminster,  B.  C.,  Canada. — 
Both  of  your  jobs  are  very  neat, 
indeed.  The  first  page  of  pro¬ 
gram  which  you  refer  to  is  excel¬ 
lent  and  artistic  as  well.  We  can 
make  no  criticism  on  it.  It  is  fully  up  to  date. 

W.  H.  Farmer,  Mobile,  Alabama. —  Viewed  as  a  whole 
your  ads.  are  very  creditable,  both  as  to  plan  and  composi¬ 
tion.  Never  set  an  ad.  on  the  plan  of  the  McDonald  ;  they 
are  never  satisfactory,  and  the  results  do  not  justify  the 
expenditure  of  time. 

Jim  Biggerstaff,  Denton  Texas. —  Your  note-head  is  too 
fancy,  and  color  scheme  inharmonious.  Try  simplified 
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designs  and  fewer  ornaments.  You  should  also  avoid  curved 
lines.  The  letter-head  for  the  North  Texas  Normal  College 
is  your  best  specimen,  but  the  border  should  have  been 
omitted.  Your  blotters  are  creditable. 

John  D.  Migeot,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.— The  plan 
of  your  card  is  novel  and  good,  but  it  has  faults.  Orna¬ 
ments  on  each  side  of  central  panel  should  have  been 
omitted ;  the  border  at  top  and  bottom  of  panel  is  too  heavy 
for  so  small  a  design. 

William  Leggett,  Sanilac  Center,  Michigan,  sends  in 
the  Macklem  envelope  corner,  example  No.  7,  and  says  : 
"Please  show  me  how  I  could  have  made  a  better  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  job.  The  third  line  was  a  source  of  annoyance 
to  me,  especially  the  words  'Sanilac  County.’  I  first  had 
the  town  and  State  directly  underneath  the  name,  but  it  did 


H .  A.  MACKLEM , 

County 


MARLETTE,  MICH. 
No.  7. 


not  look  right.  It  is  only  a  small  job.  Nevertheless  it 
requires  a  lot  of  thought  to  make  it  look  neat.”  We  have 
had  prepared  a  contrast  example,  No.  8,  in  order  to  clearly 
explain  the  job.  We  have  repeatedly  told  our  patrons  to 
break  up  the  wording  more,  and  not  to  adhere  to  the  plan 
of  long  and  short  lines.  We  have  also  said  that  it  was  next 
to  impossible  to  secure  a  good  balance  when  a  job  was  set 


RETURN  AFTER  5  DAYS  TO 

H.  A.  MACKLEM, 

County  Commissioner  of  Schools,  Sanilac  County. 

MARLETTE,  MICH. 

No.  8. 

on  the  right  and  left  hand  flush  plan.  Had  you  heeded  this 
advice,  you  would  have  had  no  difficulty.  In  preparing  the 
contrast  example,  we  employed  the  same  type  faces  which 
were  in  evidence  on  the  No.  7  specimen. 

■William  R.  Brackbill,  Strasburg,  Pennsylvania. —  We 
consider  the  News  a  very  neat  and  creditable  publication. 
The  ad.  composition  is  especially  good,  and  we  have  no  criti¬ 
cisms  to  make  on  them.  They  are  above  the  average.  The 
display  is  certainly  well  handled. 

Lennis  Brannon,  Talladega,  Alabama. — Your  specimens 
are  fully  up  to  the  standard.  We  have  one  criticism  to  make 
on  the  cover  for  K.  of  P.  booklet.  The  ornament  used  in 
the  center  of  panel  is  not  at  all  appropriate  for  lodge  work. 
Always  use  the  emblem,  or  nothing. 

Charles  L.  Stryker,  Washington,  New  Jersey. — 
Viewed  as  a  whole,  your  large  parcel  of  specimens  is  very 
good.  The  Ford  &  Fleming  booklet  is  very  good,  the  cover 
being  quite  artistic,  and  the  presswork  good.  Your  own 
letter-head  is  the  best  specimen  of  commercial  work. 

The  Shenango  Printing  Company,  Greenville,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. —  The  P.  B.  &  L.  E.  time-table  is  a  beauty.  Your 
composition  on  other  specimens  is  neat.  Be  careful  in  your 
color  schemes.  Pay  more  attention  to  harmony  and  simpli¬ 
fied  treatment.  Too  much  and  too  many  colors  are  often 
ruinous. 

Henry  Price,  Durant,  Indian  Territory. — We  think  you 
have  made  good  use  of  the  material  you  have  to  work  with, 
and  your  specimens  are  not  bad  as  to  plan.  In  stationery 
work  be  careful  and  do  not  accord  more  prominence  to  the 
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business  engaged  in  than  to  the  firm  name.  The  firm  name 
is  the  most  important  item.  Also  do  not  employ  too  large 
type  on  your  stationery  work.  We  see  you  have  a  tendency 
to  over-large  type  on  work  of  this  class. 

The  Gazette,  West  Plains,  Missouri.  The  main  fault 
with  your  work  is  the  employment  of  too  many  rules  and 
fancy  ornaments.  The  Gazette  heading  is  your  neatest 
piece  of  composition,  and  the  first  page  of  folder  for  West 
Plains  College  the  best  as  to  design.  Be  careful  of  too  many 
different  type  faces  used  in  coniunction. 

Howard  Van  Sciver,  Beverley,  New  Jersey. —  We  repro¬ 
duce  your  letter-head  for  the  Stewart  Snuff  Company,  exam¬ 
ple  No.  9.  This  is  a  very  neat  piece  of  composition,  and 


credit  for  its  conception.  The  Swartz  ad.  on  the  directory 
cover  could  be  improved.  It  is  all  right  as  to  plan,  but  the 
Bradley  type  employed  for  two  sections  of  reading  matter  is 
rather  inharmonious,  not  suitable  in  conjunction  with  the 
type  employed  for  the  main  display,  and  makes  the  text 
rather  illegible.  The  ads.  on  the  inside  of  the  cover  are 
excellent.  Other  specimens  neat  and  well  balanced. 

H.  P.  Tracy,  Hudson,  Michigan. —  For  an  apprentice, 
your  work  is  not  bad,  but  you  must  learn  to  classify  your 
display  better.  There  are  portions  of  nearly  every  job  of 
commercial  work  which  should  be  grouped  with  the  firm 
name.  After  this  has  been  done  it  is  well  enough  to  place 
the  unimportant  portions  in  different  positions  on  the  head- 
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No.  9. 


affords  a  good  study  in  simplicity,  correct  whiting  out  and 
good  balance. 

The  Herald ,  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  recently  issued 
a  forty-page  anniversary  edition  in  commemoration  of  its 
twentieth  anniversary.  It  shows  what  push  and  persever¬ 
ance  will  do.  The  make-up  of  the  paper  is  excellent,  the 
ads.  artistic  and  forcefully  displayed.  The  Herald  and  its 
entire  force  has  the  best  wishes  of  The  Inland  Printer. 

S.  B.  Mills,  Maryville,  Missouri. —  The  large  collection  of 
commercial  printing  which  you  send  for  criticism  is  of  a  high 


ing.  As  it  would  take  too  much  space  to  do  this  subject 
justice,  we  refer  you  to  the  book  issued  by  The  Inland 
Printer  Company,  "Job  Composition.”  It  will  only  cost  you 
50  cents  and  will  do  you  much  good. 

F.  N.  Murray,  Nappanee,  Indiana. —  Viewed  as  a  whole 
your  specimens  are  very  creditable.  We  reproduce  the  head¬ 
ing  of  the  Nappanee  Lumber  Company,  example  No.  10. 
This  is  an  excellent  script  heading.  Script  headings  are 
difficult  for  many  compositors  to  handle  successfully,  and 
they  are  often  at  a  loss  to  know  what  type  faces  harmonize 


No.  10. 


class  and  certainly  shows  that  artistic  talent,  brains  and  push 
have  been  employed  to  advantage.  There  is  evidence  on 
every  hand  that  the  management’s  watchword  must  be 
"Push  your  business  or  your  business  will  push  you.”  Your 
blotters  are  unique  and  of  the  "trade-get”  type. 

W.  F.  Stemmons,  Bunceton,  Missouri.— Wyan  and  Walter 
headings  both  good.  The  only  criticism  we  have  to  offer  is 
to  omit  the  outline  pointers.  The  Tribune  heading  is  faulty. 
The  sentence,  "Republican  in  Politics,”  should  not  be  in  the 
panel  referring  to  the  job  department.  It  should  be  coupled 
with  the  name  of  the  newspaper.  A  light  rule  border  would 
be  preferable  to  the  border  employed  around  the  panels. 

A.  H.  Crowther,  Osage,  Iowa. — Your  September  calen¬ 
dar  is  a  unique  and,  we  believe,  original  one.  You  deserve 


when  used  in  conjunction  with  a  script  type  employed  for 
main  display.  This  shows  one  face  which  can  always  be 
relied  upon.  The  Lehman  note-head  is  faulty.  Too  many 
ornaments  and  pointers ;  curved  line  also  bad.  The  K.  of  P. 
heading  is  also  faulty,  the  type  being  inharmonious.  You 
can  always  count  on  unsatisfactory  results  where  you  employ 
a  heavy-face  condensed  type  in  conjunction  with  a  hair-line 
extended  letter. 

A.  S.  Werremeyer,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. — The  plan  of 
the  envelope  corner  is  all  right,  but  the  border  is  not  in  good 
taste.  It  should  have  had  a  plain  rule  border  to  be  effective. 
The  ornament  is  not  appropriate.  We  know  it  is  hard  to 
get  an  appropriate  ornament  for  a  business  like  the  one  in 
question,  but  you  could  have  used  a  better  one  —  something 
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that  has  more  of  a  design.  Other  specimens  quite  credit¬ 
able.  As  regards  the  program  which  you  figured  on  and  did 
not  get,  the  composition  is  very  ordinary,  and  it  would  nec¬ 
essarily  have  to  be,  considering  the  price  for  which  the  job 
was  done.  The  composition  was  worth  at  least  $25,  press- 
work  and  binding  $25,  to  say  nothing  of  the  paper.  The 
presswork  would  have  to  be  done  in  one  form  in  order  to  do 
it  for  the  above  figure.  One  hundred  dollars,  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  would  be  none  too  much  for  the 
complete  job. 


DESIGNERS  AND  ENGRAVERS  OF  TYPE. 

NO.  XXI — JOHN  E.  HANRAHAN. 

HE  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  the  city  which 
has  ever  been  his  home,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Feb¬ 
ruary  20,  1859,  and  here  he  grew  up  and  received  his 
education.  From  early  boyhood  he  evinced  a  decided  incli¬ 
nation  for  drawing  and  painting,  with  a  special  fancy  for 
lettering.  Every  old  signboard  was  a  subject  of  interest  and 
study  for  him,  and  he  would 
stand  for  hours  watching  a  sign 
painter  forming  the  letters  in  his 
work.  So  great  a  fascination 
had  the  work  for  him  that  when  a 
mere  lad  he  acquired  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  designer  of  letters  for 
signs  and  transparencies.  Mr. 
Hanrahan  now  looks  back  with 
pleasant  recollections  to  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1872,  when  as  a  boy  of 
fourteen  he  had  the  courage  to 
submit  a  design  for  a  street  ban¬ 
ner  for  the  campaign  committee 
of  the  Baltimore  admirers  of  Horace  Greeley.  His  design 
was  accepted,  and  he  was  given  the  order  to  complete  the 
work.  He  had  not  calculated  the  difficulties  in  store  for  him, 
without  scaffolding  or  other  aids  ;  but  the  committee  was  so 
much  pleased  with  the  cleverness  of  his  design  that  they 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  agreed  to  provide  the  necessary  scaf¬ 
folding.  When  the  banner  was  completed  and  flung  to  the 
breezes,  it  was  the  subject  of  very  hearty  praise  from  the 
orators  of  the  occasion,  and  the  newspapers  as  well,  who 
alluded  to  it  as  the  work  of  the  "boy  artist.”  The  execution 
of  this  piece  of  work  was  the  means  of  bringing  a  number 
of  offers  to  Mr.  Hanrahan,  and  after  giving  the  matter  care¬ 
ful  consideration  he  accepted  the  proposition  of  Ryan  & 
Ricketts,  then  proprietors  of  a  typefoundry  in  Baltimore, 
afterwards  and  for  many  years  known  as  Ryan’s  Type 
Foundry. 

Mr.  Hanrahan  entered  the  typefoundry  the  latter  part  of 
1872,  engaging  at  first  in  the  electrotyping  department,  which 
was  under  Mr.  Ricketts’  immediate  charge.  Here  he  was 
soon  advanced  to  the  correcting  table,  where  the  most  exact¬ 
ing  demands  were  made  on  his  skill.  He  was  all  the  time 
giving  his  spare  time  to  letter-designing,  attending  an  even¬ 
ing  class  at  the  Maryland  Institute  School  of  Art  and  Design. 
After  spending  two  years  in  the  electrotyping  department,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  matrix-making  department,  where  he 
was  given  the  task  of  facing  letters  for  the  battery.  Most  of 
the  matrices  made  at  that  foundry  were  by  the  electrotyping 
process,  and  Mr.  Ryan  maintained  that  if  proper  care  were 
given  to  the  details  as  perfect  type  could  be  cast  in  an  elec¬ 
trotype  matrix  as  in  one  made  from  a  drive.  The  greatest 
care  was,  therefore,  given  to  facing  up  and  correcting  any 
minor  defects  in  the  letters,  and  in  many  cases  the  latter 
would  be  entirely  recut.  Every  letter  was  examined  criti¬ 
cally  for  size,  shape  and  weight,  and  the  necessary  alterations 
were  carefully  considered.  Thus,  for  a  number  of  years  Mr. 
Hanrahan  gave  his  time  entirely  to  work  of  a  general  char¬ 


acter,  and  while  it  was  well  calculated  to  train  both  eye  and 
hand,  he  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  do  original  work. 
The  business  of  the  Ryan  foundry  was  chiefly  in  romans  and 
plain  jobbing  faces,  but  it  was  of  large  volume  and  had  a 
large  territory  with  a  multifarious  clientage.  There  was 
thus  constant  demand  for  special  accents  and  peculiar  char¬ 
acters.  Most  of  Mr.  Hanrahan’s  work  was  thus  done  in  soft 
metal,  and  he  learned  its  capabilities  and  limitations.  He  is 
firmly  convinced  that  the  most  intricate  and  exacting  work 
can  be  done  as  well  or  better  in  soft  metal  than  in  any  other. 

In  1880  Mr.  Hanrahan  became  superintendent  of  the 
Ryan  Type  Foundry,  a  position  which  demanded  all  his 
time  in  general  supervision.  He  was  thus  forced  for  a  time 
to  give  up  his  work  at  cutting  and  designing,  with  the 
exception  of  an  occasional  special  character  or  some  novelty. 
When,  in  1887,  the  business  was  incorporated,  he  took  a 
block  of  the  stock,  was  elected  a  director,  and  continued  as 
superintendent  of  the  foundry.  The  foundry  was  sold  out 
to  the  American  Type  Founders  Company  in  1892,  and  he 
was  still  retained  as  superintendent,  and  the  changed  condi¬ 
tions  brought  about  by  the  consolidation  of  three  foundries, 
one  of  them  a  very  old  one,  now  made  it  impossible  to 
devote  any  time  to  designing  or  engraving.  However,  in 
time,  order  was  brought  out  of  chaos,  and  he  once  more 
had  an  opportunity  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  his 
favorite  pursuit. 

As  previously  stated,  Mr.  Hanrahan’s  early  work  was  of 
a  general  character,  though  he  cut  several  fonts  of  roman 
and  italic  for  the  foundry  during  these  years,  including  a 
7-point  roman  for  the  Lanston  Monotype  Company.  Lat¬ 
terly  he  has  produced  some  borders  and  ornaments  for  the 
American  Type  Founders  Company  which  have  reached  a 
degree  of  popularity  which  can  not  but  be  gratifying  to  the 
designer  and  the  manufacturer.  He  has  designed  and  cut 
Laurel  Border  in  three  sizes,  Laurel  Outline  Border  in  three 
sizes,  Laurel  Ornaments  in  three  sizes,  Myrtle  Border  in 
three  sizes,  Flame  Border  in  five  sizes,  Regal  Border  in  three 
sizes  and  also  for  colors,  Cornleaf  Border,  Flag  Border  in 
three  sizes,  and  also  Flag  Border  No.  2  for  colors,  Primrose 
Border  in  three  sizes,  and  Union  Combination  Border. 

After  spending  twenty-six  years  in  the  same  establishment 
and  rising  to  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  foundry, 
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Mr.  Hanrahan  has  recently  severed  his  connection  to  engage 
in  a  related  business,  which  he  believes  will  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  better  his  condition,  while  perfectly  congenial 
to  his  tastes.  As  showing  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  associates,  it  may  be  noted  that  he  was  presented 
with  a  testimonial  and  an  elegant  gold-headed  umbrella. 
W.  Ross  Wilson,  manager  of  the  branch,  made  an  address 
in  which  he  spoke  of  Mr.  Hanrahan’s  fidelity  and  his  intelli¬ 
gent  and  earnest  labors,  covering  a  period  of  nearly  twenty- 
seven  years. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  A  PRESSMAN. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters  for  this  department  should 
be  mailed  direct  to  212  Monroe  street,  Chicago.  The  names  and 
addresses  of  correspondents  must  be  given,  not  necessarily  for 
publication,  but  merely  to  identify  them  if  occasion  should  arise. 
No  letters  will  be  answered  by  mail  which  properly  belong  to  this 
department. 

The  following  list  of  books  is  given  for  the  convenience  of  readers. 
Orders  may  be  sent  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 

Photo-Trichromatic  Printing. — See  Process  Engraving. 

The  Color  Printer.— By  John  F.  Earhart.  Price,  $15  — now 
reduced  to  $10. 

Making  Ready  on  Job  Presses.— A  practical  pamphlet,  by  C.  H. 
Cochrane.  10  cents. 

Presswork.— By  William  J.  Kelly.  A  manual  of  practice  for  print¬ 
ing-pressmen  and  pressroom  apprentices.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  Harmonizer. — By  John  F.  Earhart,  author  of  "The  Color 
Printer.”  A  book  of  great  value  to  any  printer  who  prints  on  tinted  or 
colored  stock.  Cloth,  $3.50. 

The  Theory  of  Overlays.  By  C.  H.  Cochrane.  A  practical  treat¬ 
ise  on  the  correct  method  of  making  ready  half-tone  cuts  and  forms  of 
any  kind  for  cylinder  presses.  10  cents. 

Overlay  Knife.—  Flexible,  with  a  keen  edge,  enabling  the  operator 
to  divide  a  thin  sheet  of  paper  very  delicately.  Blade  runs  full  length  of 
handle,  which  can  be  cut  away  as  knife  is  used.  50  cents. 

Guide  to  Practical  Embossing.  By  P.  J.  Lawlor.  Contains  in¬ 
structions  for  embossing  by  the  various  methods  applicable  to  ordinary 
job  presses,  and  much  information  not  hitherto  accessible.  $1. 

White’s  Multi-Color  Chart  contains  seventy-three  specimens  of 
cover  papers  of  various  colors,  shades  and  qualities,  on  which  are  printed 
six  colors  of  ink — black,  yellow,  red,  blue,  green  and  brown — colors  most 
generally  in  use.  40  cents. 

Because  of  the  frequency  of  inquiry  and  the  divergent  opinions 
expressed  regarding  the  causes  and  remedy  of  electricity  in  print¬ 
ing  paper,  and  which  have  from  time  to  time  found  place  in  this 
department,  the  Editor  desires  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  about 
one  hundred  pressmen,  located  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  to 
write  him  their  personal  experience  with  the  trouble:  as  to  how  it 
affects  the  operations  of  feed  and  delivery  of  paper  at  press,  and 
what,  in  their  experience,  has  been  found  to  overcome  its  action. 
If  ten  or  twenty  pressmen  in  each  city  or  town  will  lend  their  aid 
in  the  manner  indicated,  their  letters  will  be  published  in  this 
journal.  From  the  deductions  of  such  a  body  of  practical  work¬ 
men,  a  complete  remedy  may  be  found  to  rid  the  pressroom  of 
its  most  annoying  enemy.  Address  communications  to  William  J. 
Kelly,  762  Greene  avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

ELECTRICITY  IN  PAPER  —  EFFECT  AND  REMEDY. 

Mr.  Arthur  Wilson,  of  the  Duplex  Press  Company,  of 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  writes  to  the  editor  from  Logans- 
port,  Indiana,  as  follows:  "In  the  August  issue  of  The 
Inland  Printer  I  notice  the  remarks  of  a  Colorado  press¬ 
man  relative  to  electricity.  The  statements  made  in  his  let¬ 
ter  can  be  verified  by  any  intelligent  pressman  in  sections  of 
the  southern  part  of  this  country,  far  removed  from  streams, 
lakes  or  ocean.  Electricity  does  not  trouble  paper  in  these 
sections  (west)  during  the  winter  or  rainy  season  ;  but  in  the 
dry  seasons  it  is  as  much  and  even  more  in  evidence  than  we 
find  it  during  the  winters  in  the  North.  Some  years  ago  I 
had  opportunity  of  telling  a  number  of  South  African  press¬ 
men  of  my  experiences  with  electricity,  and  I  learned  from 
them  that,  in  the  interior  cities,  they  had  trouble  with  it 
during  the  dry  weather  seasons ;  but  in  the  coast  cities  it 
did  not  trouble  at  all.  My  experience  there  with  printing 
presses  bore  them  out  in  this ;  and  I  found  that  with  the 
same  dry,  hot  weather  as  is  found  in  Colorado,  the  South 
African  pressman  in  the  coast  cities  does  not  meet  the  static 
fiend.  Notwithstanding  our  Colorado  friend’s  inclination  to 
throw  cold  water  on  the  Canadian  correspondent,  who  pub¬ 
lishes  his  stove  cure  in  the  July  number,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  conditions  our  Canadian  friend  makes  in  his 
paper,  after  heating  it,  are  entirely  different  to  those  in 
which  paper  is  found  in  hot,  dry  climates.  My  theory  is 
that  our  Canadian  friend  makes  the  conditions  as  they  exist 


in  these  coast  towns,  of  which  I  write.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  moisture  in  paper  which  the  cold  weather  dries  or 
freezes  up.  By  heating  the  paper,  this  moisture  is  again 
freed,  and,  as  we  well  know,  moisture  can  paralyze  this  foe 
of  the  pressman.  The  slight  heat  given  to  the  paper  thaws 
or  loosens  the  moisture,  causing  a  carrier  for  the  electricity 
to  escape  upon  its  exposure  to  air.  Mind  you,  this  is  a 
theory,  based,  as  you  know,  upon  another’s  experience.  I 
should  like  to  see  this  intricate  and  troublesome  matter  of 
electricity  taken  up  by  say  twenty  pressmen  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  and  their  experience  published  in  The  Inland 
Printer.  The  editor  of  this  department  could  call  for  con¬ 
tributions  of  one  hundred  words  from  each  man,  and  publish 
several  letters  each  month.  From  such  a  variety  of  climatic 
conditions  it  is  possible  for  us  to  learn  something  about  a 
subject  which  none  of  us  —  even  those  of  us  who  are  most 
fond  of  bragging  about  what  we  do  know  of  the  matter  — 
might  otherwise  learn.  Wires,  files  and  delusive  concoctions 
of  electricity  fakers,  are  uncertain.  I  have  also  heard  of 
schemes,  used  here  and  there,  being  put  into  operation,  but 
my  experience  so  far  has  been  that  none  are  sure  all  the  time 
in  all  places.  My  theory  is  that  the  atmosphere  of  a  press¬ 
room  can  be  regulated  so  as  to  knock  it  out  in  all  places.  I 
am  sure  that  sufferers  from  electricity  troubles  would  be 
pleased  by  such  a  course  as  is  here  suggested.” 

Mr.  Joseph  George  Reinhart,  of  Stratford,  Ontario, 
Canada,  sends  the  following  interesting  communication :  "I 
notice  that  my  suggestion  of  how  to  guard  against  electricity 
in  paper  in  your  April  number  has  called  forth  opposing 
although  not  conflicting  opinions  of  other  practical  men.  In 
your  June  number  I  was  contradicted  by  a  correspondent 
from  the  Holyoke  Paper  Mills,  that  electricity  in  paper  was 
not  caused  by  frost,  since  they  experience  it  at  90  degrees 
temperature  when  running  calendering  rolls  at  a  high  speed, 
and  The  Inland  Printer  is  backing  up  my  original  state¬ 
ment  by  saying  that  in  their  case  the  cause  is  due  to  velocity 
and  friction,  only  to  find  itself  again  contradicted  by  a  corre¬ 
spondent  from  Colorado  who  claims  to  have  lots  of  electricity 
in  his  paper  although  it  is  not  subject  to  any  great  friction 
or  velocity,  neither  have  they  any  frost,  but  that  the  hotter 
it  gets  the  more  electricity  there  is  in  the  paper.  Now  here 
we  have  three  different  men  that  have  apparently  discovered 
three  different  facts,  and  some  explanation  is  in  demand  to 
make  the  above  statements  agree ;  therefore  from  the  knowl¬ 
edge  inferred  from  these  and  some  research  in  the  science  of 
electricity  I  have  come  to  the  following  conclusion :  That 
when  atmospheric  conditions  and  temperature  get  beyond 
the  normal,  that  is,  either  too  hot  or  cold,  the  paper  becomes 
susceptible  to  electrification,  and  that  paper  in  this  condition 
becomes  electrified  by  the  pressure  it  is  subjected  to  in  the 
printing  press  and  calendering  rolls.  In  the  paper  mill  case, 
we  have  the  web  traveling  rapidly  from  the  steam  drying 
drums  at  an  approximate  temperature  of  300°  Fahr.  directly 
into  the  calendering  rolls  before  having  sufficient  time  to 
cool  down  to  a  normal  temperature,  the  pressure  of  the 
calendering  rolls  electrifying  the  paper.  I  should  judge  if 
the  calendering  rolls  could  have  been  further  removed  from 
the  drying  drums  or  the  web  run  at  a  slower  speed  without 
getting  the  paper  any  drier,  the  trouble  would  have  been 
removed.  Our  Colorado  correspondent’s  trouble  was  due 
to  too  dry  paper.  Wetting  the  paper  before  printing  is  an 
absolutely  positive  prevention  of  electricity,  but  is  nowadays 
objectionable.  A  close  observer  should  also  notice  that  the 
trouble  ceases  upon  a  heavy  rainfall,  whether  it  was  due  to 
frost  or  heat.  Scientists  generally  experience  difficulties  in 
getting  their  frictional  machines  to  work  satisfactorily  in  a 
damp  atmosphere.  I  wish  pressmen  who  are  troubled  with 
electricity  in  paper  would  procure  a  thermometer  and  barom¬ 
eter  and  hang  same  on  an  upright  standard  secured  to 
wooden  base  and  place  this  on  top  of  the  pile  of  paper  giv¬ 
ing  annoyance,  and  give  us  the  readings  of  both  whenever 
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troubled  with  electricity  and  also  whenever  they  find  it 
strangely  absent,  together  with  the  quality  of  the  paper. 
The  writer  intends  to  conduct  a  series  of  experiments  this 
coming  winter  and  would  be  pleased  to  hear  of  further 
opinions,  experiments  and  suggestions,  either  through  the 
columns  of  this  paper  or  by  personal  letter.” 

Mr.  Oza  Blodgett,  of  Tuscola,  Illinois,  has  sent  us  the 
following:  "I  have  noticed,  in  several  instances,  mention  of 
electricity  in  paper,  and  various  causes  given  for  its  pres¬ 
ence.  But  in  this  month’s  issue  (August)  I  see  H.  L.  B.,  of 
La  Junta,  Colorado,  has  trouble  almost  identical  with  my 
experience,  which  may  be  of  interest.  While  doing  the  press- 
work  on  the  Urbana  Courier  we  had  much  trouble  with  elec¬ 
tricity  —  sometimes  sufficient  to  completely  stop  the  delivery 
of  the  sheet  over  the  fly.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
cause,  or  find  a  cure.  It  was  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  I 
noticed  the  paper  was  extremely  dry  and  sensitive  to  friction 
in  handling;  that  is,  the  more  a  ' lift ’  was  handled  and 
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rolled  the  greater  was  our  trouble  with  electricity.  Working 
on  this  theory,  I  wet  the  floor  all  around  the  press  and  in 
stockroom,  and  had  the  feeder  to  handle  the  'lifts’  with  the 
least  amount  of  friction  possible,  and  in  this  way  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  entirely  doing  away  with  the  electricity.  I  did  not 
wet  the  paper  at  all ;  but  in  very  bad  cases  I  dampened  the 
tympan  a  little.  Our  trouble  was  with  the  news  paper.  Have 
never  been  bothered  with  electricity  in  finer  papers  ;  but  I 
have  seen  the  sheets  adhere  to  the  fingers  of  the  feeder  on  a 
platen  press  to  such  an  extent  that  good  work  was  impossi¬ 
ble.  In  this  instance  the  floor  was  also  dampened.  This 
has  been  my  experience,  whether  it  has  been  that  of  any 
others.  I  ascribe  the  cause  to  heat  and  friction  from  han¬ 
dling,  and  my  remedy  has  been  water.  Had  the  same  trouble 
here  last  winter  in  a  very  warm  room.” 

Cause  of  Offset. —  C.  E.  W.,  of  Camden,  New  Jersey, 
has  sent  us  a  printed  sheet,  which  has  evidently  been  worked 
on  a  half-medium  platen  press.  It  is  composed  of  four 
pages,  one  of  which  contains  a  woodcut,  while  the  balance 
appears  in  10-point  old  style,  with  numerous  display  lines  of 
12-point  medium  condensed  gothic  type.  The  sheet  being 
printed  on  one  side  only,  shows  offset  principally  on  the  back 
of  the  page  which  contains  the  woodcut.  The  correspond¬ 
ent  asks  us  to  "  kindly  tell  him  what  was  the  cause  of  offset : 
poor  ink,  piled  too  high,  or  too  much  ink  ?”  Answer. — 
There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the  ink,  as  it  is  a  splendid 
black ;  had  less  ink  been  carried  there  would  have  been  little 
cause  for  offset,  provided  the  sheets  had  been  carefully 
taken  from  the  press  in  small  "lifts.”  If  it  was  desirable  to 
carry  as  full  a  body  of  color  as  this  sheet  shows,  then  the 


work  should  have  been  slip-sheeted.  The  latter  would  have 
been  the  proper  course  if  this  printing  was  done  on  a  platen 
press.  If  done  on  a  cylinder  machine,  less  color  could  have 
been  carried  and  then  still  shown  as  effective  in  depth. 

Wants  to  Emboss  with  Type. — W.  B.,  of  Windsor, 
Ontario,  asks:  "Will  you  kindly  inform  me,  through  the 
Pressroom  Queries  and  Answer  department,  how  to  emboss 
with  type  ?  Do  I  have  to  have  a  cut  made  of  the  type  to  do 
the  embossing  ?  I  understand  how  to  emboss  a  solid  block. 
I  am  a  constant  reader  of  your  valuable  paper  and  find  it  a 
great  help,  for  I  owe  much  of  my  experience  to  its  existence.” 
Answer. — It  is  wise  to  make  an  electroplate  of  the  type  lines 
before  going  on  with  the  printing ;  take  an  impression  from 
these  and  transfer  same  to  a  plain  piece  of  zinc  or  metal,  and 
have  the  same  either  etched  out  or  engraved  out.  The  object 
in  making  a  cast  of  the  type  before  going  on  with  the  printing 
of  the  color  is  to  insure  perfect  register  as  well  as  save  any 
unnecessary  wear  on  your  font  of  type.  In  order  to  under¬ 
stand  embossing  type  lines  more  fully  than  we  can  inform 
you  in  this  limited  space,  we  suggest  that  you  send  to  this 
office  for  a  small  work  covering  embossing  quite  fully, 
entitled  "Guide  to  Practical  Embossing.” 

To  Restore  the  Quality  of  Copying  Ink. — D.  R.  B., 
of  Carson  City,  Michigan,  writes  as  follows  :  "In  your  Press¬ 
room  Queries  and  Answers  will  you  please  tell  me  if  there 
is  anything  that  will  restore  the  qualities  of  a  high-grade 
purple  copying  ink.  It  is  three  or  four  years  old  and  will  not 
copy.”  Answer. —  If  you  had  mentioned  about  the  quantity 
you  have  on  hand,  we  could  have  told  you  just  what  to  do  to 
fix  up  the  entire  lot ;  in  the  absence  of  this,  we  can  simply 
tell  you  to  take  the  ink  out  of  its  receptacle  (whether  tin  or 
jar),  and  place  it  upon  a  clean  stone  or  slab,  carefully  dis¬ 
carding  any  dry  skin  that  may  have  formed  by  age.  To  a 
pound  of  ink,  add  about  one  ounce  of  clear  glycerin  and 
thoroughly  mix  the  two  together.  After  doing  this  your  ink 
will  copy.  To  test  it  (so  as  to  be  sure  it  does  not  require 
more  glycerin) ,  print  a  few  copies  of  any  form  in  the  even¬ 
ing  and  allow  these  to  dry  all  night.  In  the  morning  slightly 
dampen  the  printed  sheet  and  draw  your  fingers  over  the 
printed  matter.  If  it  "runs”  easily,  then  it  will  copy ;  if  not, 
then  add  a  few  drops  more  glycerin.  (See  reply  to  M.  J.  of 
St.  Johns,  in  this  department,  for  further  information.) 

Copying  Inks  Dry  Up. —  M.  J.,  of  Saint  John,  New 
Brunswick,  writes  :  "We  have  a  large  amount  of  copying  ink 
work  in  our  shop,  and  experience  great  difficulty  to  keep  it 
from  drying  on  the  disk  of  the  presses.  We  use  purple, 
costing  $5  per  pound,  and  have  tried  two  of  the  leading 
makers.  While  one  does  not  dry  quite  so  quickly  as  the 
other,  still  it  is  not  satisfactory.  We  find  that  on  a  damp 
day  they  work  all  right ;  but  in  fine  weather  they  dry  up 
when  working  about  an  hour,  so  that  it  causes  a  great  pull 
on  the  rollers,  and  will  not  distribute  over  the  form.  We 
wash  up  and  make  a  fresh  start,  but  that  causes  a  great 
waste  of  time  and  material.  We  are  under  the  impression 
that  copyable  ink  can  not  be  tampered  with  like  other  inks, 
and  therefore  are  in  a  quandary  what  to  do.  If  you  will  kindly 
give  us  some  information  on  this  subject  you  will  confer 
a  great  favor  on  a  constant  reader  of  your  very  excellent 
journal.”  Anszuer. —  If  you  will  add  a  few  drops  of  good 
clear  glycerin  to  the  ink  before  using,  you  will  find  that  it 
will  work  free  and  not  dry  up  unreasonably  quick.  Washing 
up  too  frequently  is  not  necessary  nor  desirable  when  the  ink 
does  dry  up  on  the  disk  of  the  press  or  on  the  form .  If  you 
will  rub  a  damp  sponge  or  linen  rag  over  the  face  of  the  type, 
rollers  or  disk,  take  out  the  form,  and  then,  distribute  the  ink 
thus  dampened,  you  will  find  that  the  printing  can  be  gone 
on  with  quite  satisfactory.  It  is  a  ready  method  of  starting 
the  printing  of  a  form  of  copying  ink  to  slightly  dampen  the 
face  of  the  form  with  a  damp  sponge  or  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  The  dampness  on  the  form  helps  the  rollers  to  impart 
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the  color  to  the  same.  Glycerin  will  assist  such  ink  to  copy 
better  after  printing.  The  reason  your  ink  did  not  dry  up  so 
quickly  during  damp  days  may  be  inferred  from  what  has 
here  been  communicated  to  you  regarding  water  and  glyc¬ 
erin.  Your  rollers,  doubtless,  contain  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  glycerin  in  their  composition,  and  as  this  absorbs 
more  or  less  moisture,  the  amount  of  this  necessary  to  keep 
the  ink  in  working  condition  was  supplied  by  the  rollers 
during  the  damp  days. 

Wants  Advice  About  Printing  Pen  Portraits. —  J.  L. 
B.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  says :  "I  have  occasion  to  print  some 
little  pen  portraits  (zinc  etchings)  and  am  at  a  loss  as  to  the 
kind  of  paper  or  board  to  use.  It  is  necessary  that  the  por¬ 
traits  have  a  very  pretty  and  attractive  effect,  similar  to  that 
which  the  Life  Publishing  Company  uses  for  its  Gibson  draw¬ 
ings.  Will  you  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  best  kinds  of  both 


papers  and  board  to  use,  and  the  kind  of  surface  and  tint 
which  will  be  most  effective?”  Answer. —  A  dose  of  advice 
can  hardly  be  prescribed  for  such  an  inquiry,  because  the 
writer  has  neither  furnished  us  with  a  proof  of  any  of  the 
portraits,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  what  they  would  look 
best  on  when  printed ;  nor  has  he  sent  us  a  sample  of  what 
he  alludes  to  as  Gibson  drawings,  and  gotten  out  by  the  Life 
Publishing  Company.  We  are  entirely  in  the  dark  regarding 
what  to  advise  our  correspondent,  although  it  would  afford 
us  the  greatest  of  pleasure  to  be  able  to  do  so  intelligently. 
You  have  likely  read  of  the  specialty  "doctor”  who  only 
required  a  lock  of  one’s  hair  to  prescribe  for  the  patient ; 
but  we  have  not  even  been  furnished  with  the  lock  of  hair. 
Light  pen  drawings  look  well  on  cream,  pink  or  any  other 
such  like  warm  grounds,  if  printed  in  deep  brown,  sepia 
brown,  or  warm  violet.  The  stock,  whether  of  paper  or 
cardboard,  should  be  of  a  superior  quality  of  high-grade 
writing  or  wedding  paper  and  bristol  cardboard,  else  of  plate 
paper,  woodcut  paper  and  cardboard  to  conform  to  either 
of  these.  A  deep  black  ink,  in  which  a  very  small  quantity 
of  bronze-blue  has  been  mixed,  is  suitable  for  any  tinted  or 
white  stock,  but  it  is  not-a  happy  combination. 

Cracking  of  Stock  when  Embossing.— J.  W.  J.,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  has  sent  us  an  embossed  sheet,  the  form  of 
which  measures  4/^  by  7%  inches,  which  shows  a  field  of  pink 
and  blue,  with  letters  and  embellishments  in  red,  deep  green 
and  gold.  The  sample  shows  where  the  male  die  has 
cracked  the  stock  in  several  places  ;  the  stock  is  known  as 
lithographic  plate  paper,  being  strong  and  coated  with 


enamel  on  one  side.  Regarding  this  job  the  correspondent 
writes :  "Will  you  kindly  tell  us  how  to  prevent  cracking  in 
embossing  like  enclosed  sample  label  ?  We  have  used  paper 
across  embossing  plate  and  have  used  everything  we  have 
seen  in  The  Inland  Printer.  We  are  doing  this  embossing 
on  a  11  by  16  Peerless  press  with  side  arms.  We  find  in 
putting  more  impression  on  job  that  it  is  too  much  of  a. strain 
for  the  press.  Kindly  let  us  know  at  once.”  Answer.— We 
have  informed  the  correspondent  what  we  consider  may  have 
been  the  cause  for  cracking  the  paper,  basing  our  opinion  on 
three  causes  most  natural  to  the  defect  complained  of, 
namely :  1,  Embossing  up  before  the  bronze  and  ink  colors 
were  thoroughly  dry ;  2,  running  the  press  faster  than  the 
paper  could  be  made  to  conform  to  the  action  of  the  male 
die,  and  3,  forcing  up  the  male  die  beyond  a  proper  or  prac¬ 
tical  limit.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  either  of  the  two 
latter  reasons  given  would  produce  such  a  result 
as  that  shown  on  the  label  before  us.  The  title 
word  on  the  label  is  printed  in  three  colors,  which 
produce  a  rich  effect ;  but  as  the  title  is  made  up 
of  ten  letters,  which  measure  over  fifteen  picas  in 
depth  and  about  seven  and  a  half  inches  in  width, 
it  will  readily  be  seen  that  to  emboss  up  such  a 
line  of  ornamental  type,  without  cracking  the 
paper,  is  not  an  easy  matter,  and  requires  con¬ 
siderable  experience  and  skill  to  turn  the  label  out 
without  defect.  Nothing  short  of  a  personal  in¬ 
spection  of  the  mechanical  conditions  at  hand 
could  enable  us  to  give  a  different  answer.  We 
shall  be  pleased  to  hear  further  about  this  piece 
of  embossing. 

Ink  "Gumming”  on  Labels  Pasted  on  Inside 
of  Cigar  Boxes  Made  of  Spanish  Cedar. — 
H.  &  R.,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  have  sent  us 
the  lid  of  a  cigar  box  which  has  pasted  on  it  a 
printed  label  in  blue  ink,  also  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  which  is  without  any  printing.  They  say : 
"We  send  you,  under  separate  cover,  a  cigar-box 
lid,  which  you  will  observe  has  become  'gummed  ’ 
after  having  stood  awhile.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
it  is  caused  by  chemical  action  between  the  chem¬ 
icals  in  the  ink  and  that  in  the  wood,  which  gives 
Spanish  cedar  its  peculiar  odor.  Some  colors  have  more 
tendency  to  bring  it  out  than  others ;  red,  blue  and  black 
especially.  It  never  appears  upon  the  label  pasted  upon 
the  outside  (or  end)  of  the  box,  but  upon  the  inside  label ; 
and  if  the  box  is'  left  open  it  will  not  appear.  This  has 
caused  the  trade  much  annoyance  and  expense  for  many 
years,  and  we  have  been  advised  to  write  to  you  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  matter,  to  ascertain  your  opinion  as  to  cause, 
and  also  a  possible  remedy.”  Ans wer. —  The  complaint 
is  not  a  new  one  to  the  writer,  as  such  cases  had  been 
brought  to  his  attention  some  years  ago.  The  example 
before  us  is,  however,  a  bad  one,  as  the  entire  lettering, 
ornaments,  rules,  etc.,  showing  the  least  trace  of  blue  ink, 
have  actually  sweated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  the  entire 
mass  of  printed  matter  to  become  thoroughly  glazed  and 
gummy.  But  before  entering  into  this  examination  further, 
we  will  add  that  on  the  lid  before  us  appear  two  distinct 
kinds  of  blue  ink,  as  stated  by  the  correspondent ;  this  other 
blue  ink  has  not  sweated  at  all,  and,  of  course,  has  not 
gummed,  and  remains  on  the  wood  in  close  proximity  to  the 
blue  that  has.  This  is  the  problem  that  naturally  excites 
surprise.  Of  course,  the  two  blues  are  made  entirely  differ¬ 
ent.  The  one  of  which  there  is  no  complaint  has  been 
made  of  pure  articles,  both  as  regards  dry  color  and  the 
liquid  matter  with  which  it  has  been  compounded.  The 
other  blue  is  a  more  attractive  color,  because  it  has  been 
heightened  in  brilliancy  by  the  use  of  aniline,  but  destroyed 
for  use  on  cigar-box  lids  by  reason  of  the  cheap  and  unsuit¬ 
able  varnish  in  which  it  has  been  made  up.  This  is  where 
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the  fault  lies,  namely,  in  the  kind  of  blue  used  in  printing1 
the  label.  A  microscopic  examination  of  this  label  blue 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  both  color  and  varnish  are  at 
fault;  that  the  color  "extends,”,  and  that  the  varnish  heats 
and  sweats  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  •  the  face  of  the 
printing  to  be  covered  with  blotchy  exudations  all  over  its 
breadth  and  width.  It  is  true  that  the  cedar  employed  in 
making  cigar  boxes  has  a  strong  chemical  action  on  certain 
grades  of  varnishes,  and  on  some  oils  as  well,  especially 
when  the  contents  of  the  boxes  are  moist  and  the  lids  of  the 
same  closed.  And  it  is  because  of  this  fact  that  we  find  that 
certain  grades  of  printing  ink  are  not  suited  for  labels  so 
employed.  Varnishes  thickened  up  with  resin,  shellac,  etc., 
will  not  do  for  any  color  of  ink  when  put  to  such  a  test. 
Rather  procure  pure  inks,  made  with  good  linseed  oil  var¬ 
nish,  and  sold  at  a  fair  price,  than  to  run  the  risk,  of  trouble 
and  spoiled  work.  Had  the  label  before  us  been  printed 
with  the  same  kind  of  blue  ink  as  appears  on  the  printed 
border  of  the  lid,  there  would  have  been  no  cause  for  corn- 


causing  a  lowering  of  the  speed  of  about  one-third  at  the 
time  of  feeding  the  sheet. 

August  1  was  a  great  day' in  the  Patent  Office  for  the  Hoes. 
They  received  eleven  different  patents,  six  the  invention  of 
Thomas  M.  North  and  five  of  William  Spalckhaver.  They 
all  bear  upon  rotary,  presses  for  aluminum  printing,  and 
indicate  the  efforts  that  this  firm  is  making  to  occupy  this 
field.  Of  Mr.  North’s  patents,  No.  629,911  covers  a  stop- 
cylinder  machine,  in  which  the  tripping  or  throwing  off  of  the 
impression  is  accomplished  by  simply  keeping  the  impression 
cylinder  stopped  at  the  point  of  feeding  during  one  or  more  rota¬ 
tions  of  the  plate  cylinder.  Nos.  629,912,  629,913  and  629,914, 
cover  improvements  in  machines  having  two  plate-cylinders 
for  perfecting  a  sheet,  the  patents  dealing  with  variations  in 
speed  and  stoppage  of  the  cylinders  for  various  purposes,  the 
general  object  being  to  get  the  advantage  of  the  stop  in  feed¬ 
ing  combined  with  the  other  advantages  of  rotary  printing. 
No.  629,915  covers  a  mechanism  for  automatic  lifting  of  the 
inking  rollers  from  the  plate  when  the  machine  is  not  run- 


plaint.  The  remedy  is  easy,  i.  e.,  get  suitable  ink  from 
your  inkmaker.  Inks  made  up  of  pure  color  and  thin  oily 
(linseed)  varnish,  will  be  found  suitable,  provided  an 
abundance  of  color  is  worked  into  the  varnish.  Avoid 
heavy  and  strong-looking  inks,  because  such  inks  are  simply 
"dosed  up”  with  mixed  and  unsuitable  varnishes,  which 
may  do  fairly  well  for  ordinary  printing,  but  not  for  internal 
cigar-box  labels. 

PATENTS. 

B.  Huber  and  W.  K.  Hodgman,  of  Taunton,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  in  patent  No.  631,745  show  a  new  device  for  perfecting 
the  register  on  a  rotary  press.  By  slowing  down  the  impres¬ 
sion  cylinder  at  the  time  of  gripping  the  sheet,  a  press  which 
is  running  1,800  an  hour  may  be  made  to  take  the  sheet  at  a 
1,200  an  hour  speed,  thus  giving  as  perfect  register  as  can  be 
had  at  the  lower  speed.  In  the  drawing,  D  Is  the  plate  cyl¬ 
inder,  and  F  the  driving  gear.  By  loosening  the  nuts  at  5 
and  6,  and  shifting  the  frame  that  centers  on  the  shaft  E,  the 
position  of  the  stud  e1  is  changed.  In  the  position  shown  in 
the  drawing  the  greatest  amount  of  eccentricity  is  produced, 


ning,  a  very  valuable  feature  in  aluminum  printing,  as  the 
standing  of  the  rollers  on  the  plate  fills  it  up  and  seri¬ 
ously  damages  the  design.  This  result  is  accomplished  by 
utilizing  the  shifting  of  the  driving  belt  B,  on  the  Ipose  pul¬ 
ley,  to  set  in  operation  the  roller-lifting  mechanism,  as  will 
be  understood  from  the  drawing.  No.  629,916  describes  a 
holding  and  straining  device  for  keeping  the  aluminum  plates 
tight  on  the  cylinder.  No.  629,930  and  the  other  patents  by 
Spalckhaver  are  all  devoted  to  the  matter  of  straining  and 
holding  down  the  sheet  of  aluminum,  and  the  illustration 
shows  one  of  the  methods  by  which  this  accomplished. 

The  Goss  Printing  Press  Company  has  acquired  a  new 
patent,  No.  631,424,  by  Joseph  L.  Firm,  which  describes 
improvements  in  a  straight-line  web  press,  which  is  arranged 
to  assemble  separate  sheets  without  wholly  turning  or  revers¬ 
ing  the  web. 

Fritz  Frisch,  of  Buda-Pesth,  Austria,  has  patented  a  stop- 
cylinder  as  No.  631,398.  The  gear  3  on  the  cylinder  is  always 
in  mesh  with  the  rack  a  on  the  bed,  but  during  the  return 'or 
nonprinting  stroke  of  the  bed,  the  gear  is  uncoupled  from 
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BEFORE. 

to  show  these  twins  in  colors  in  this  month’s  issue, ' but  as'the 
sheets  for  the  colored  insert  could  not  be  got  ready  in  time,  it 
was  decided  to  present  the  children  in  one  color  only.  Major 
Moorehouse  was  formerly  United  States  Indian  agent  on  the 
Umatilla  reservation  in  the  northeast  part  of  Oregon,  and  by 
reason  of  this  had  exceptional  opportunities  for  photograph¬ 
ing  his  former  Indian  wards.  He  says  that  after  the  mother 
of  the  two  pappooses  had  arranged  them  for  the  camera,  and 
the  intended  picture  been  made,  she  quitted  the  scene  for  a 
moment,  and  the  little  ones,  frightened  at  being  left  with 
strangers  in  the  persons  of  the  operator  and  his  companion, 
threw  an  imploring  glance  after  the  retreating  form  of  their 
maternal  parent  and  then  set  up  a  lusty  bawl.  Major  Moore¬ 
house  was  fortunate  in  catching  the  expression  of  their  faces 
when  in  this  predicament.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Sunday 
Oregonian ,  of  Portland,  an  interesting  account  is  given  of 
the  twins  in  question.  The  Oregonian  says  : 

"Peculiar  interest  attaches  to  these  Indian  twins  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  the  second  pair  ever  born  on  the  Umatilla 
reservation,  and  the  only  pair  now  alive.  Their  being  alive, 


too,  many  assert,  is  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  Indian  super¬ 
stition,  for  it  is  commonly  believed  that  Indians  never  permit 
twins  to  live.  It  is  their  belief  that  twins  are  signs  of  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  Great  Spirit,  hence  they  are  usually  killed 
as  soon  as  born.  Recently,  on  other  reservations,  incidents 
have  occurred  tending  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  assertion 
that  Indians  have  a  superstitious  dread  of  twins.  In  this 
instance,  however,  the  Cayuse  tribe  appears  to  have  departed 
from  the  custom  of  the  past,  and  the  twins,  Tox-e-lox  and 
A-lom-pum,  are  honored  by  being  permitted  to  live.  Ala- 
we-a-him-yean  (Skin-of-a-coyote)  and  Ha-hats-mox-mox 
(Yellow-grizzly-bear)  are  the  parents,  and  one  day,  several 
years  ago,  Ala-we-a-him-yean  presented  her  aboriginal  lord 
with  these  twins.  Ha-hats-mox-mox  was  subtle  and  cunning, 
and  when  he  wanted  his  twins  to  live  and  grow  up  to  honor 
him  in  his  old  age,  he  spread  the  impression  among  the 
tribesmen  that  they  came  as  a  good  omen  for  the  nation. 

"He  was  an  orator  of  no  mean  parts,  and  induced  the 
chief  to  call  a  potlatch.  The  Cayuse  nation  assembled  at 
the  principal  lodge ;  that  is,  the  men  assembled,  for  if  the 


AFTER. 

women  were  there  it  was  only  by  sufferance.  They,  of  course, 
had  no  part  in  the  great  council.  That  two  innocent  human 
lives  were  at  stake  weighed  not  an  iota  with  these  Indian 
men.  They  must  be  reached  through  other  arguments.  The 
tribe’s  selfishness,  as  personified  in  the  men,  must  be  the 
means  of  saving  the  twins.  Ha-hats-mox-mox  made  a  speech. 
He  told  the  tribesmen  how  he  had  been  far  away  hunting  the 
deer  on  the  Little  Minem ;  how  in  the  night,  when  his  cuitan 
was  grazing  near  by  on  the  bunch  grass  and  he  himself  had 
laid  down  to  rest,  he  had  had  a  vision,  and  in  a  vision  had 
been  promised  these  twins,  who  were  to  be  signs  of  good 
fortune  to  the  whole  tribe.  All  Indian  braves  are  'great  on 
visions,’  and  Ha-hats-mox-mox  worked  his  particular  vision 
off  on  the  tribe  council,  and  the  twins  lived.” 


I  inclose  you  $1  for  six  months’  subscription  to  The 
Inland  Printer,  which  is  by  far  the  best  magazine  of  the 
kind  published.  I  would  about  as  soon  be  without  a  press 
as  to  be  without  The  Inland  Printer. — A.  A.  Risedorph , 
manager ,  White  River  Journal  Company ,  Kent ,  Washington. 


the  cylinder  shaft,  and  the  cylinder  remains  stationary  for  the 
feeding  of  the  sheet. 

J.  H.  Prouty  has  devised  a  sectional  ink-distributing 
roller,  attachable  to  job  presses,  for  printing  in  several  colors 
at  one  printing,  and  patented  it  as  No.  631,126.  The  draw¬ 
ing  shows  two  sections  of  the  roller  e  e,  fixed  on  a  rod  f,  and 
receiving  side  motion  by  means  of  the  bell-crank  s. 

A  new  rolling  cylinder  hand-power  newspaper  press  is  the 
subject  of  patent  No.  630,701,  by  H.  H.  Hoskins,  of  Norca- 
tur,  Kansas.  The  chief  novelty  is  the  treadle  43,  which 
enables  the  operator  as  he  feeds  the  sheet  to  start  the  cylinder 
on  its  way.  The  machine  ought  to  operate  very  easily. 


T 


THE  CRYING  CAYUSE  TWINS. 

‘HE  illustrations  of  the  "Crying  Cayuse  Twins,”  which 
accompany  this  article,  are  from  photographs  taken 
by  Major  Lee  Moorehouse,  of  Pendleton,  Oregon,  one 
best-known  amateur  photographers  on  the  coast.  It 
intention  of  the  Maas  &  Inwood  Company,  Chicago, 
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SNAP  SHOTS  ON  THE  TRIP  TO  GLEN  ISLAND. 


L  Steamer  at  Beach  Lawn,  Glen  Island. 

2.  Glen  Island  Casino,  where  party  had  lunch. 

3.  Going  Aboard  at  West  Thirty-fourth  Street, 

New  York. 

4.  Approaching  Glen  Island. 

5.  Near  Boat  Landing,  Glen  Island. 

6.  Rock  Fountain,  Seal  Lake,  Glen  Island. 


7.  Another  view  of  Glen  Island.  13. 

8.  On  the  East  River,  New  York. 

9.  Pagoda,  Glen  Island.  14. 

10.  Lion  at  the  Zoo.  15. 

11.  The  "  Defender”  at  anchor  near  City  Island,  16. 

Long  Island  Sound.  17. 

12.  Buffalo  at  the  Zoo. 


Lighthouse  on  North  Brother  Island,  East 
River,  New  York. 

The  Castle,  Glen  Island. 

Lighthouse,  Blackwell’s  Island. 

In  the  Zoo. 

Fort  Schuyler. 
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FRANKLIN  HUDSON; 

President-elect  of  the  United  Typothetse  of  America. 

was  one  of  pouring  rain,  which  prevented  sightseeing,  and 
the  Western  master  printers  were  glad  to  spend  the  hours 
socially  with  New  York  members.  Messrs.  E.  Parke  Coby, 
James  A.  Rogers,  ■  Paul  Nathan  and  Benjamin  H.  Tyrrel 
were  the  committee  who  received  the  guests,  and  William 
Green,  R.  H.  Middleditch  and  other  well-known  New  York 
printers  were  present. 

At  9:45,  on  the  morning  of  September  12,  the  gang-plank 
of  the  steamer  Matteawan  was  pulled  inboard,  and  259 
Typotheters  and  friends,  including  the  delegations  from 
New  York,  the  West,  North,  South,  and  a  few  from  the 
East,  set  sail  from  Thirty-fourth  street,  New  York,  for  New 
Haven.  The  day  was  perfect,  indeed  the  weather  through- 


thirteenth  annual  convention 
of  the  United  Typothetse  of 
America,  held  at  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  September  12  to 
15,  was  the  largest  in  point  of 
attendance  of  any  gathering 
in  the  history  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Socially,  the  affair  was 
not  inferior  to  any.  of  the  bril¬ 
liant  assemblages  that  have 
marked  the  history  of  that 
body,  and  from  a  business 
point  of  view  also  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  an  entire  success. 

MEMORIAL  ARCH,  HARTFORD,  CONN.  .  ,  .  ,  ,  .  , 

The  entertainment  furnished 
by  the  Connecticut  Typothetse,  under  the  active  manage¬ 
ment  of  its  president,  Wilson  H.  Lee,  left  nothing  to  be 
desired,  and  was  carried  out  with  a  lavishness  and  business¬ 
like  regularity  that  was  the  subject  of  universal  approbation 
from  the  fortunate  ones  who  were  in  attendance.  A  total 
of  164  delegates  and  alternates  was  reported  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  credentials  after  the  first  day’s  session,  and  prob¬ 
ably  nearly  two  hundred  were  present  during  a  part  of  the 
convention.  Visiting  members,  and  the  wives,  daughters 
and  traveling  companions  of  delegates,  swelled  the  entire 
number  at  the  gathering  to  over  four  hundred  persons. 

For  a  large  number  of  the  Typothetse  membership  the 
entertainment  began  in  New  York  city,  on  September  11, 
when  the  rooms  of  the  metropolitan  organization  were 
thrown  open  to  visitors  from  all  over  the  country. 


out  the  convention  seemed  made  to  order.  After  a  delight¬ 
ful  excursion  about  New  York  harbor,  and  glimpses  at  the 
points  of  interest  on  the  North  and  East  rivers,  the  com¬ 
pany  landed  at  Glen  Island  for  luncheon,  and  at  2  o’clock 
proceeded  to  New  Haven  by  special  train,  making  the  run  of 
fifty-seven  miles  in  fifty- two  minutes. 

The  Typothetse  headquarters  were  established  at  the  New 
Haven  House,  and  the  overflow  of  visitors  found  accommo¬ 
dation  at  near-by  hotels  and  in  students’  dormitories.  Elm 
City  was  found  to  be  appropriately  decorated  at  many 


points,  and  a  great  many  of  the  prominent  citizens  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  printing  trade  took  strong  interest  in  the  visita¬ 
tion,  and  assisted  materially  the  comfort  of  the  guests.  A 
large  local  committee  of  entertainment,  headed  by  Wilson  H. 
Lee,  anticipated  every  want  of  the  visitors,  and  laid  them 
under  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  will  long  be  remembered. 

The  evening  of  Tuesday  was  given  up  to  a  reception  at 
the  Historical  Society  building,  in  which  all  the  business 
sessions  were  also  Tield.  The  reception  was  most  brilliant, 
the  committee  receiving  being  Wilson  H.  Lee,  president  of 
the  Connecticut  Typothetse,  and  lady  ;  Cornelius  S.  More¬ 
house,  president  of  the  United  Typothetse,  and  daughter; 
Hon.  Leverett  Brainard,  of  Hartford;  Col.  H.  T.  Rockwell, 
of  Boston  ;  James  H.  Bruce,  of  Nashville  ;  Theo.  L.  De 
Vinne,  of  New  York;  N.  L.  Burdick,  of  Milwaukee,  and 
W.  H.  Woodward,  of  St.  Louis.  Former  Mayor  J.  H.  Mari- 
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gold,  of  Bridgeport,  as  chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee, 
officiated  as  master  of  ceremonies,  ably  assisted  by  W.  H. 
Barnard,  of  Hartford ;  Frederick  Benton,  R.  W.  Tuttle, 
Arthur  Brodery,  W.  L.  Warren,  Col.  Charles  Pickett,  J.  H. 
Taylor,  George  H.  Tuttle,  Jr.,  J.  B.  Carrington,  R.  McLaugh- 


JOSEPH  J.  LITTLE.  WILSON  H.  LEE. 

Chairman  Executive  Committee  President  Connecticut 

United  Typothetas  of  America.  Typothetae. 

Ian,  M.  E.  Chatfield,  and  J.  W.  Flint,  of  New  Haven  ;  J.  M. 
Emerson  and  J.  G.  Day,  of  Ansonia  ;  E.  C.  Geer  and  R.  S. 
Peck,  of  Hartford,  and  George  M.  King,  of  Middletown,  who 
composed  the  Reception  Committee  and  ushers.  The  line 
was  formed  in  the  hallway,  and  as  the  delegates  and  their 
ladies  passed,  they  were  formally  presented  to  the  great  men 
of  the  convention. 

The  first  business  session  of  the  convention  was  opened 
Wednesday  morning  by  President  Cornelius  S.  Morehouse, 
of  New  Haven.  Mr.  Lee  made  an  address  of  welcome,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Rev.  E.  S.  Lines,  who  supplied  the  place  the  gov¬ 
ernor  was  expected  to  fill ;  Mayor  C.  T.  Driscoll,  and  Prof. 
Thomas  D.  Seymour,  of  Yale.  The  address  of  President 
Morehouse  was  a  very  carefully  prepared  paper,  in  which  he 
dealt  with  the  attitude  of  the  Typothetae  toward  organized 


Who  responded  to  the  toast,  "The  Printer’s  Art.” 


labor.  He  held  that  the  conference  of  the  preceding  year 
and  the  Syracuse  agreement  "established  a  precedent  for 
mutual  consultation  on  all  disputed  questions  which  must 
have  far-reaching  influence.”  He  put  the  query,  "Should 
we  not  demand  that  no  local  union  be  permitted  to  order 
or  sanction  a  strike,  nor  any  office  among  members  of 


our  association  to  order  a  lockout  until  a  consultation  shall 
first  be  held  between  the  executive  committees  of  both  the 
National  Typothetae  and  International  Union,  and  that  no 
disarrangement  of  business  shall  be  permitted,  if  united 
action  is  recommended  by  these  executive  committees,  or  by 
delegates  by  them  appointed  to  confer  on  the  subject-matter 
in  dispute  ?  ”  He  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  con¬ 
sultations  were  to  be  held  with  the  unions  looking  to  agree¬ 
ments,  that  the  International  Union  should  procure  a  charter, 
so  as  to  have  a  legal  standing  before  the  law.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  graded  wages,  according  to  ability  of  workmen,  was 
referred  to,  as  of  importance  to  the  slow  or  aged  workman, 
as  well  as  to  the  more  active  and  intelligent  of  employes. 
The  harmonious  relations  between  the  Boston  master  printers 
and  their  men,  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Franklin 
Typographical  Society,  was  commented  upon  as  worthy  of 
emulation  in  other  cities.  The  need  of  better  prices  to  offset 
the  increased  cost  brought  about  by  the  shorter  workday 
received  special  attention,  with  suggestions  as  to  combination 
and  study  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Baltimore  plans.  A  tribute 
was  paid  to  the  lamented  treasurer,  Richard  R.  Donnelley, 
and  the  address  closed  with  an  advocation  of  the  "  Code  of 
Ethics,”  and  the  application  of  the  Golden  Rule  to  business. 

The  treasurer,  Thomas  E.  Donnelley,  reported  total 
receipts  of  $4,106.05,  of  which  $2,220.81  was  a  balance  from 


TEMPLE  STREET,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

last  year.  The  expenses  aggregated  $1,930.59,  leaving  a  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  treasury  of  $2,295.46. 

Hon.  Joseph  J.  Little  presented  a  lengthy  report  from  the 
Executive  Committee,  which  comprised  the  information  that 
a  typothetae  had  been  organized  at  Binghamton,  New  York, 
that  the  Detroit  association  had  reorganized,  and  that  one 
individual  membership  had  been  granted.  Correspondence, 
etc.,  was  presented,  showing  the  successful  determination  by 
the  courts  that  the  restriction  of  public  printing  to  the  union 
label  was  illegal.  Numerous  papers  were  also  included  with 
reference  to  the  Syracuse  agreement,  showing  that  the  unions 
had  done  nothing  to  carry  out  their  part  of  equalizing  wages 
in  competitive  districts.  Methods  of  calculating  the  cost  of 
linotype  and  other  composition  and  of  presswork  were  sub¬ 
mitted. 

Regarding  the  union  label  question  the  report  said  : 

Your  committee  was  surprised  to  learn  how  many  cities  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  question,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  is  no  more 
important  subject  now  before  the  United  Typothetae  than  this  one.  For¬ 
tunate  indeed  are  those  firms  or  individuals  who  have  escaped  its  tyranny. 
If  the  rule  be  strictly  applied,  no  person,  company  or  corporation  may  do 
business  with  any  city  or  State  government  unless  permitted  to  use  the 
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label  of  the  Allied  Trades  organization  of  that  locality.  Inasmuch  as  the 
licensee,  upon  receiving  such  permission,  must  sign  an  obligation  to  return 
such  license  upon  demand,  it  follows  that  no  one  may  know  for  any 
length  of  time  in  advance  how  long  he  may  be  permitted  to  continue  its 
use.  Even  if  he  may  have  provided  a  special  equipment,  particularly 
adapted  to  certain  work  for  which  he  has  contracted,  he  may  be  forced  at 
short  notice  to  accept  such  conditions  as  will  impose  a  serious  loss  in 


r 


ON  EAST  ROCK,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Soldiers’  monument  oh  the  left. 


fulfilling  the  contract,  or  to  abandon  the  contract  and  subject  himself  to 
suits  for  damages  ;  in  either  case,  perhaps,  involving  serious  loss  or  even 
bankruptcy. 

The  reply  of  the  Union  representative  is  that  the  "Union  Label  ”  is  a 
guarantee  of  "fair  wages.”  This  is  not  necessarily  true.  A  fair  wage  is 
a  wage  established  by  the  consent  of  both  parties  —  he  who  pays  and  he 
who  receives. 

Regarding  the  free  importation  of  importers’  samples,  the 
abuse  in  which  was  discovered  by  Paul  Nathan,  the  report 
said : 

The  importers  of  this  country  bring  annually  from  abroad  enormous 
quantities  of  samples,  consisting  of  laces,  silks,  dress  goods,  and  fabrics 
of  all  kinds.  These  samples  are  put  up  in  various  forms,  in  many  cases 
including  bindings,  involving  printing,  electrotyping,  stamping,  binding, 
etc.— work  that  should  all  be  done  by  American  labor,  but  which  is  now 
done  abroad  because  of  a  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Department  that  sam¬ 
ples  may  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

It  is  believed  that  at  least  13,000,000  worth  of  such  work  annually 
passes  through  the  port  of  New  York  alone,  and  that  similar  proportionate 
amounts  pass  through  other  ports  of  entry  in  this  country.  We  believe 
that  the  United  Typothetas  of  America  should  take  some  action  with  a 
view  to  stopping  this  abuse,  thus  having  this  work  done  in  this  country. 
The  appraiser  at  the  port  of  New  York  and  the  importers  recently  had  the 
matter  brought  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  appraiser 
claimed  that  these  sample  books  should  be  assessed  according  to  the 
rate  provided  for  the  contents  of  the  books.  Had  he  been  sustained  the 
decision  would  have  been  the  means  of  throwing  a  vast  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  into  the  hands  of  American  printers,  bookbinders,  etc.,  but  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  decided  against  him,  thus  disposing  of  the 
matter  for  the  time  being.  We  believe,  however,  that  if  the  United 
Typothetas  will  take  up  the  subject  and  push  it  vigorously  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  be  induced  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the  case  more  carefully,  and 
we  believe  he  might  then  change  his  opinion.  We  therefore  recommend 
that  some  action  be  taken  by  this  body. 

The  report  of  Secretary  Cushing,  of  Norwood,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  was  devoted  largely  to  a  rehearsal  of  official  correspond¬ 
ence.  The  statistics  of  the  association,  as  shown  by  this 
report,  are :  Local  typothetses,  33 ;  total  membership,  834. 
The  report  concluded  with  a  summary  of  reports  from  local 
secretaries,  all  of  which  indicate  growth  and  prosperity  and 
the  noticeable  evidence  that  the  change  of  working  hours  has 
been  very  beneficial. 

The  Necrology  Committee  reported  through  L.  A.  Wyman, 
of  Boston,  a  number  of  deaths  throughout  the  organization, 
notably  that  of  R.  R.  Donnelley,  of  Chicago.  The  obituary 
notices  were  ordered  printed  in  the  proceedings. 

1-8 


The  Western  Massachusetts  Typothetse  was  elected  to 
membership. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed  : 

On  Nomination  —  George  H.  Ellis,  Boston;  .William  J. 
Berkowitz,  Kansas  City;  E.  Parke  Coby,  New  York;  R.  J. 
Morgan,  Cincinnati;  John  W.  Campsie,  Milwaukee  ;  William 
J.  Dornan,  Philadelphia;  W.  H.  Woodward,  St.  Louis. 

On  President’s  Report  —  Wilson  H.  Lee,  New  Haven; 
James  H.  Bruce,  Nashville,  Tennessee  ;  Horace  T.  Rockwell, 
Boston. 

On  Distribution  of  Topics  and  Executive  Committee’s 
Report — Amos  Pettibone,  Chicago  ;  Franklin  Hudson,  Kansas 
City ;  William  Courts,  Galveston,  Texas ;  John  E.  Burke, 
Norfolk,  Virginia  ;  Louis  A.  Wyman,  Boston. 

On  Credentials — Edwin  Freegard,  St.  Louis;  Walter  S. 
Southwick,  Providence,  Rhode  Island  ;  Everett  Waddey, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 

Auditing  Committee  —  W.  P.  Dunn,  Chicago  ;  Frederick 
Mills,  Boston  ;  Paul  Nathan,  New  York. 

Wednesday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  carriage  drive 
about  New  Haven.  Nearly  one  hundred  carriages  were  in 
the  line,  which  passed  through  the  principal  streets  and  up 
to  East  Rock,  along  a  beautiful  driveway,  ascending  to  an 
elevation  of  500  feet,  from  which  was  viewed  New  Haven,  its 
suburbs,  the  meadows  of  the  sinuous  Quinnipiac  river,  the 
bay  and  sound,  and  the  distant  shores  of  Long  Island.  The 
surroundings  were  most  picturesque,  and  the  bright  sunshine 
and  clear  atmosphere  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 
Thence  the  carriages  descended  through  a  well-kept  highway 
and  brought  the  company  to  the  Pequot  Clubhouse,  on 
Morris  Cove,  where  a  bounteous  shore  dinner  was  provided. 
Exactly  409  people  sat  down  to  the  tables,  and  partook  of  a 
repast  that  was  most  gratifying  and  astonishingly  well  served, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  this  large  company  was  provided 
for  in  a  private  clubhouse,  miles  away  from  any  general 
conveniences  for  catering.  A  general  social  time  and  hop 


Planted  on  day  of  the  death  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

closed  the  pleasures  of  the  day,  Philip  Ruxton’s  cake  walk 
being  the  feature  of  the  evening. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  business  session  was  opened 
with  a  report  by  Edwin  Freegard,  of  the  Committee  on 
Credentials.  The  report  showed  thirty  organizations  were 
represented,  as  follows:  Baltimore  4,  Boston  13,  Buffalo  5, 
Chicago  12,  Cincinnati  6,  Cleveland  3,  Connecticut  7,  Denver 
1,  Detroit  3,  Indianapolis  1,  Galveston  1,  Kansas  City  4,  Lind 
(Ont.)  2,  Memphis  1,  Milwaukee  6,  Minneapolis  3,  Nashville 
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2,  New  York  28,  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  2,  Philadelphia  11, 
Pittsburg  1,  Rhode  Island  3,  Richmond  3,  Rochester  2,  St. 
Louis  6,  St.  Paul  2,  Toronto  (Ont.)  3,  Troy  3,  Weston  (Mass.) 
4,  Winnipeg  1.  Total,  144  ;  alternates,  30. 

The  Committee  on  President’s  Address  precipitated  a 
warm  discussion  by  offering  the  following : 

Whereas,  It  is  desirable,  so  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  strikes  on 
the  one  hand  and  lockouts  on  the  other,  and  forestall  the  losses  which 
come  to  all  parties  to  such  violent  controversies,  it  is  believed  that  in 
some  cases  at  least  good  might  result  by  our  association  having  a  per¬ 
manent  committee  to  confer  with  a  similar  committee  from  the  inter¬ 
national  union  affected ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  and  is  hereby  authorized 
to  act  as  a  permanent  board  of  conference  and  conciliation  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  to  meet  similar  committees  from  other  trade  organizations  in  the 
endeavor  to  reach  mutual  agreement  on  disputed  points  without  resorting 
to  force  on  either  side. 

J.  H.  Pugh,  of  Cincinnati,  vigorously  opposed  any  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Typographical  Union  in  any  way.  Hon.  J.  J. 
Little,  of  New  York,  urged  the  passage  of  the  resolution  as 


Where  shore  dinner  was  tendered  delegates  of  the  United  Typothetae. 


a  matter  of  fairness,  in  order  that  the  master  printers  might 
again  go  on  record  as  willing  to  discuss  all  questions  amica¬ 
bly  with  their  employes.  George  H.  Ellis,  of  Boston,  also 
counseled  in  favor  of  conciliatory  methods,  on  the  ground 
that  molasses  went  farther  than  vinegar.  Robert  J.  Mor¬ 
gan,  of  Cincinnati,  pitched  into  the  resolution  tooth  and 
nail,  and  from  the  responses  throughout  the  hall  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  he  had  most  of  the  delegates  with  him.  Thomas 
E.  Donnelley,  of  Chicago,.,  deprecated  the  proposed  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  urged  that  his  firm  would  not  be  bound  by  the 
action  of  any  committee  of  conference,  unless  such  action 
appealed  to  them  as  good  business  policy.  The  resolution 
was  voted  down. 

On  motion  of  Everett  Waddey,  of  Richmond,  the  follow¬ 
ing  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  directed  to  press  upon 
the  labor  unions  their  obligations  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  an  equaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  scale  of  wages  in  competitive  districts  in  accordance  with  the 
Syracuse  agreement. 

There  was  considerable  talk  deprecating  the  use  of  the 
union  label,  as  tending  to  restrict  trade  unfairly,  and,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Pugh,  the  following  was  passed  : 

Resolved,  That  the  United  Typothetse  of  America  views  with  regret 
any  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  any  of  the  local  organiza¬ 
tions  to  curry  favor  with  labor  unions  by  allowing  the  union  label  to  be 
attached  to  work  being  done  in  their  offices. 

Resolved,  That  the  convention  earnestly  urges  upon  all  its  member¬ 
ship  that  they  discountenance  any  use  whatever  of  the  union  label  upon 
any  work  going  out  of  their  establishment. 

The  afternoon  of  Thursday  was  occupied  by  a  trip  to 
Hartford  on  a  special  train,  about  385  participating.  A  car¬ 


riage  ride  about  the  city  was  provided,  with  stops  at  promi¬ 
nent  points  of  interest.  About  four  o’clock  the  company 
halted  at  the  residence  of  Hon.  Leverett  Brainard,  who  is  an 
ex-mayor  of  Hartford,  and  the  head  of  the  Case,  Lockwood 
&  Brainard  Company.  Here  a  reception  was  given  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brainard,  assisted  by  ex-Gov.  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley, 
Gen.  William  H.  Bulkeley  and  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee,  and 
others  of  local  prominence.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  reception  was  a  large  floral  tribute  made  up  of 
roses,  lilies  of  the  valley,  orchids  and  maiden’s-hair  fern, 
which  bore  the  following  legend  : 

To  the 

Typothetse  of  America 
from  the 

Union  Printers  of  Hartford 
in  token  of 

Our  Friendly  Relations. 

The  State  capital  was  next  visited,  this  being  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  marble  pile  that  cost  $2,500,000.  One  of  the  Vizcaya’s 
dismantled  Hotchkiss  guns  was  seen  here,  being  an  object 
of  especial  interest.  The  copy  of  the  original  Connecticut 
blue  laws  also  received  a  large  share  of  notice.  The  dele¬ 
gates  returned  to  New  Haven  at  7:15. 

On  Friday  morning  the  first  important  business  was  an 
explanation  of  the  St.  Paul  plan  of  combining  to  maintain 
prices,  by  C.  W.  Hornick,  of  the  Pioneer  Press  Company. 
He  stated  that  a  parent  company  had  been  formed  with  a 
cash  capital  of  $10,000,  in  $10  shares,  which  were  divided 
between  the  members  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  their 
plants.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  local  offices  hold  stock. 
All  large  estimates  are  sent  in  to  a  general  manager,  and  all 
small  work  is  done  by  a  price-list.  Where  customers  ask  for 
bids,  each  firm  gives  the  same  figures  unless  for  some  special 
reason.  Each  firm  is  protected  in  keeping  customers  of  two 
years’  standing.  A  board  of  directors  goes  over  the  work  of 
the  manager  once  a  week.  There  is  no  forfeit,  except  that 
of  the  stock,  and  disagreements  are  settled  by  a  trial  before 
the  board.  There  were  several  difficulties  at  the  outset,  but 
the  system  is  now  running  smoothly.  If  a  printing  office 
cuts  prices  and  will  not  join  the  combination,  the  members 
force  it  in  by  taking  the  work  of  its  customers  at  cost. 

Nathan  Billstein,  of  Baltimore,  read  a  paper  explaining 
the  Baltimore  plan,  which  he  stated  was  not  yet  in  operation, 
as  generally  supposed,  though  it  had  been  agreed  to  by 
every  important  office  but  one  in  that  city.  Under  their  sys¬ 
tem  every  member  was  bonded.  He  said  : 

"  The  Baltimore  plan  is  based  upon  that  of  the  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Board  of  Underwriters,  for  an  association  interested  in 
the  printing  trade.  The  fundamental  principles  of  the  plan 
being  considered  at  Baltimore  are,  first,  the  organization  is  to 
be  confidential,  and  second,  all  estimates  amounting  to  $50 
or  over  must  first  be  submitted  to  the  general  manager  of 
the  association,  who  will  fix  the  price  which  the  various  bid¬ 
ders  shall  submit  to  the  customer,  keeping  the  relative  posi¬ 
tions  of  each  as  they  were  originally,  so  that  the  lowest 
bidder  will  remain  the  lowest  and  the  highest  bidder  the 
highest.  The  printer  receiving  the  order  must  pay  to  the 
association  the  difference  between  his  own  estimates  and 
the  figures  fixed  by  the  general  manager.  The  fund  thus 
accumulated,  after  paying  from  it  the  salary  of  the  general 
manager  and  the  expense  of  the  association,  is  to  be  divided 
annually,  or  at  any  other  convenient  period,  among  the 
members  in  proportion  to  the  total  sales  of  each  for  the  same 
period.  The  general  manager  will  be  governed  in  revising 
estimates  by  tables  of  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  which  would  meet  two  or  three  times  a  week.  These 
tables  would  be  amended  and  changed,  and  increased  grad¬ 
ually  so  as  to  include  almost  all  the  items  commonly  entering 
into  estimates.  All  other  items  would  be  determined  by  the 
general  manager.” 

C.  W.  Edwards,  of  Philadelphia,  presented  a  resolution 
which  was  apparently  intended  as  a  reply  to  the  resolution 
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of  the  Typographical  Union  to  the  effect  that  foremen  must 
be  members  of  the  union.  As  finally  passed  it  reads : 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  United  Typothetae  of  America 
reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  employ  whomsoever  they  see  fit  in  the 
management  of  their  respective  offices. 

The  following,  presented  by  George  H.  Ellis,  of  Boston, 
prevailed : 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  printing,  the 
United  Typothetae  of  America  recommends  to  all  local  typothetaes  the 
immediate  consideration  of  an  increase  in  prices  to  the  consumer. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  unanimously : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
United  Typothetae  of  America,  to  report  at  our  next  convention,  to  devise 
ways  and  means  whereby  may  be  created  a  fund  to  be  devoted  to  defray¬ 
ing  the  expense  of  strikes,  boycotts  and  other  encroachments  upon  the 
constitutional  rights  of  our  members  and  to  prosecute  before  the  law  such 
encroachments. 

President  Morehouse  announced  that  he  had  appointed 
the  committee  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  success  or 
failure  of  trade  organizations  and  that  they  were  George  E. 
Matthews,  of  Buffalo,  Henry  P.  Pears,  of  Pittsburg,  George 
C.  James,  of  Cincinnati,  John  Taylor,  of  Detroit,  and  Ernest 
Hart,  of  Rochester. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  presented  the 
following  list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  who  were 
unanimously  elected,  each  name  being  vigorously  cheered: 
President,  Franklin  Hudson,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  Edwin  Freegard,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Wilson  H.  Lee, 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  John  E.  Burke,  Norfolk,  Va.;  A.  Tal¬ 
bot,  London,  Ont.;  William  A.  Webb,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  and 
J.  R.  Jones,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Executive  Committee  —  Joseph  J.  Little,  chairman,  New 
York;  W.  J.  Dornan,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  C.  W.  Hornick, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.;  W.  H.  Bates,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Amos 
Pettibone,  Chicago,  Ill.;  H.  P.  Pears,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  H.  O. 
Houghton,  Boston,  Mass.  President  and  secretary  to  same 
ex-officio. 

It  was  voted  unanimously  to  hold  the  next  convention  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

The  Executive  Committee  presented  recommendations, 
which  were  approved  after  some  discussion,  suggesting  that 
at  future  conventions  at  least  two  business  sessions  a  day  for 
three  days  be  held,  and  that  social  features  be  confined  to  the 
evening. 

The  desirability  of  a  manual  training  school  for  educating 
boys  to  the  printing  trade  was  advocated  in  a  paper  by 
Benjamin  B.  Herbert,  of  Chicago. 

President  Hudson  made  a  short  inaugural  speech,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said:  "In  the  duties  of  this  position  I 
shall  ask  your  indulgence  for  inexperience,  and  your  coopera¬ 
tion  that  has  so  cordially  been  given  the  able  men  who  have 
heretofore  known  the  office.” 

The  convention  adjourned  after  passing  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Hon.  Leverett  Brainard,  of  Hartford,  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  tendered  the  Typothetae,  and  also  instructing  the  sec¬ 
retary  to  express  the  acknowledgments  of  the  Typothetae 
to  the  union  printers  of  Hartford  for  their  beautiful  floral 
tribute. 

On  Friday  afternoon  many  of  the  delegates  went  through 
Yale  College  buildings,  and  inspected  the  museums  and 
Center  Church  crypt.  In  the  evening  the  banquet  was  held 
in  Warner  Hall,  for  the  delegates  only,  a  ladies’  theater 
party  being  arranged  for  the  remainder  of  the  visitors.  The 
hall  was  decorated  in  excellent  taste,  a  prominent  feature 
being  a  painting  of  an  enormous  nutmeg  carried  by  an 
American  eagle  of  one-tenth  its  size.  The  twenty-six  tables 
were  named  after  prominent  members  of  the  organization, 
and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  participated.  At  the  head 
table  sat  Gov.  George  E.  Lounsbury,  Mayor  Cornelius  T. 
Driscoll,  President  Franklin  Hudson,  ex-Presidents  Theo. 
L.  De  Vinne,  C.  S.  Morehouse,  Amos  Pettibone,  James  H. 


Bruce,  Hon.  Leverett  Brainard,  Rev.  E.  S.  Lines,  Dr.  W.  L. 
Phillips,  Rev.  Levi  Gilbert,  William  Green,  Charles  W.  Hor¬ 
nick,  Wilson  H.  Lee,  and  others. 

The  viands  were  as  follows  : 

Rockaway  Oysters  on  Half  Shell 
Green  Turtle  Soup,  Clear 
Broiled  Bluefish,  a  la  Italienne 
Potato  Croquettes 

Olives  Cucumbers  Tomatoes  Celery 

Tenderloin  of  Beef,  Larded,  a  la  Bearnaise 
Potatoes,  a  la  Delmonico  Artichokes,  au  Gratin 

Wellington  Punch 

Philadelphia  Squabs  Currant  Jelly 

French  Peas  Celery  Salad 

Cakes  Fancy  Ice  Cream  Fruit 

Cheese  Crackers 

Coffee 

The  menu  was  an  exquisite  bit  of  printing  donated  by  the 
American  Type  Founders  Company.  The  catering  was 
superb  and  the  music  grand. 

As  a  souvenir  each  guest  received  one  of  the  New  Haven 
Clock  Company’s  watches,  with  "U.  T.  A.,  New  Haven,  Ct.” 
on  the  dial.  These  will  serve  for  a  long  time  as  reminders 
of  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Lee  ably  filled  the  toastmaster’s  place,  and  called  on 
the  following  for  speeches  : 

The  State  of  Connecticut — His  Excellency  George  E. 
Lounsbury. 

The  city  of  New  Haven  —  His  Honor  Cornelius  T.  Dris¬ 
coll. 

The  Printer’s  Art  —  Theodore  L.  De  Vinne. 

Yale  University  —  Rev.  E.  S.  Lines. 

The  Rights  of  Humanity  (Labor  and  Capital) —  Rev.  Dr. 
Watson  L.  Phillips. 

The  Great  West — Amos  Pettibone. 

The  Press — Rev.  Levi  Gilbert. 

National  Destiny  —  Charles  W.  Hornick. 


BOARDING  THE  TRAIN  FOR  HARTFORD. 


In  the  center  is  Mr.  F.  H.  Clark,  Secretary  of  the  National 
Electrotypers’  Association. 

All  the  speakers  were  greeted  enthusiastically,  Mr.  De 
Vinne  receiving  an  ovation  that  lasted  for  fully  five  minutes 
before  he  was  permitted  a  chance  to  begin  his  speech. 
Music  enlivened  the  intervals  between  the  toasts,  the  songs 
by  Isaac  H.  Blanchard,  of  New  York,  being  specially  com¬ 
plimented. 

Governor  Lounsbury  created  a  laugh  by  remarking  on 
what  he  had  heard  of  the  great  wealth  of  the  Typothetae. 
He  said  :  "I  consider  it  a  great  honor  to  speak  to  this  body. 
I  never  realized  adequately  before  how  great  an  honor  it  was 
to  be  invited  by  the  United  Typothetae  of  America.”  Mayor 
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Driscoll  offered  the  members  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and, 
jocularly,  freedom  from  the  police. 

Mr.  De  Vinne’s  speech  in  response  to  the  toast  "The 
Printer’s  Art,”  was  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  United  Typothela  : 

You  have  given  me  too  comprehensive  a  subject  for  a  short  speech. 
Is  there  in  English  a  more  flexible  word  than  art  ?  It  is  used  to  honor  the 
highest  achievements  of  poets,  painters,  sculptors  and  architects ;  it  is 
used  to  stigmatize  the  cunning  of  every  rogue  from  the  Jacob  of  Genesis 
to  the  Artful  Dodger  of  Dickens.  Evidence  of  superior  ability,  good  or 
bad,  is  rated  as  Art. 

I  can  not  believe  that  you  want  me  to  speak  about  the  artfulness  of 
printers,  for  you  know  that  we  have  none.  We  are  not  the  men  who  write 
seductive  advertisements  and  pamphlets,  that  offer  oroide  watches  and 
Alaska  diamonds,  and  nobby  suits  of  clothes,  at  a  small  advance  on  the 
price  of  glass,  brass,  or  wool.  We  do  not  rig  the  market  with  shares  in 
bogus  joint  stock  companies.  We  do  not  make  Rejuvenating  Pills,  Elixirs 
of  Life,  or  Panaceas  of  any  description.  All  these  are  done  by  and  for 
the  fellows  for  whom  we  print.  In  no  instance  do  we  offer  to  do  printing  at 
cost,  or  less  than  cost.  This  candor  should  be  to  our  credit.  Yet  it  is 
obvious  that  without  offering  to  do  work  at  less  than  cost,  many  of  us  do 
so,  and  this  humility,  or  modesty,  or  ignorance,  is  much  to  our  debit,  or 
to  some  one  else’s  debit.  Surely  there  is  no  art  in  this.  It  is  not  to  be 
bragged  about.  Let  us  dismiss  this  side  of  the  subject. 

It  may  be  that  you  want  me  to  speak  of  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of 
our  craft,  which,  from  that  point  of  view,  deserves  to  be  rated  as  an  art. 
Here,  again,  the  subject  is  too  broad  for  swift  treatment.  To  tell  what 
printing  has  done  for  the  world  in  the  domain  of  education,  religion, 
science,  mechanics,  amusement,  and  other  fields,  is  utterly  beyond  my 
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ability.  How  it  has  made  useful  and  honored  men  of  serfs  of  the  soil, 
who  would  otherwise  be  scorned  as  Millet’s  potato-digger  has  been 
scorned,  as  the  "man  with  the  hoe  and  brother  to  the  ox”;  how  it  has  sent 
the  Scriptures  over  the  world,  and  made  people  who  sat  in  darkness  see 
the  great  light  of  a  better  life  here  and  hereafter ;  how  it  has  made  the 
discovery  of  every  thinker,  seeker  and  experimenter  in  science  or 
mechanics,  the  heritage  of  the  world ;  how  it  has  provided  the  most  inex¬ 
haustible  source  of  amusement  to  the  well ;  how  it  has  beguiled,  when  all 
other  pleasures  have  failed,  the  weary  hours  of  the  ill  —  all  these  are 
results  produced  by  printing  that  have  already  been  told  much  better  than 
I  can  tell  them.  I  will  not  attempt  to  beat  the  threshed  wheat.  I  do  but 
repeat  what  some  one  said  long  before  any  of  us  were  born,  that  Printing 
is  not  only  the  preserver  of  all  arts,  but  is  of  itself  the  Art  of  Arts. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  the  subject  which  should  not  be 
neglected.  Critics  of  typography  tell  us  that  although  our  art  is  use¬ 
ful,  it  is  not,  as  now  practised,  artistic.  They  say,  "What  book  of  this 
century  equals  the  Bible  of  forty-two  lines,  or  other  great  books  made 
at  Venice  and  Paris  before  the  year  1500?”  It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
this  taunt  to  say  that  if  all  printers  after  1500  had  given  their  best  efforts 
to  the  making  of  books  of  this  class,  necessarily  of  great  size  and  of 
great  price,  and  had  printed  no  others,  the  critic  who  now  condemns  our 
inartistic  work  might  not  have  been  able  to  read  at  all.  He  might  have 
stood  as  a  lay  figure  for  Millet’s  potato-digger,  and  brother  to  the  ox. 
It  is  the  glory  and  not  the  shame  of  printing  that  it  soon  came  down 
from  its  high  perch,  and  made  itself  useful  to  men  of  low  estate. 

If  we  are  not  artistic  it  is  not  for  want  of  dogmatic  teachers  and  apt 
scholars.  Artistic  printing,  as  understood  in  the  first  half  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,  was  the  servile  imitation  of  the  delicacy  of  copperplate  work.  Types 
must  be  of  light  face  and  full  of  sharp  hair  lines  ;  the  book  must  be  dou¬ 
ble  or  treble  leaded  and  have  the  pomp  of  broad  margins.  The  printer 


of  that  period  who  followed  the  usages  of  the  old  masters  of  the  art  was 
put  in  the  outer  darkness  as  a  heathen. 

Then  came  Andrew  Tuer,  of  the  Leadenhall  Press,  with  his  delight¬ 
ful  chap-books,  saying,  "You  are  all  wrong,  brother  printers  of  the  light 
face.  Types  were  made  to  be  read,  and  they  can’t  be  read  unless  they 
have  black  faces.  Let  us  return  to  the  simplicity  of  the  chap-books  of 
the  seventeenth  century.” 

Close  on  his  heels  followed  William  Morris,  of  the  Kelmscott  Press, 
practically  saying,  The  only  artistic  book  is  the  monastic  book  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  I  mention  Morris’  name  in  honor, 
for,  although  I  do  not  fully  accept  his  teachings,  no  one  has  done  more 
than  he  has  for  the  revival  of  masculine  and  readable  printing.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  for  him  and  for  us,  he  has  had  too  many  imitators  who  could  not 
imitate.  Any  recent  book  or  pamphlet  printed  in  his  Jenson  or  Troy 
type,  on  a  4-cent,  rough-laid  paper,  with  thin  ink  and  printed  dry  against 
a  hard  impression  surface,  is  as  melancholy  a  travesty  of  the  Morris 
style  as  could  be  made. 

To  offset  these  English  teachings  in  art,  we  American  printers  have 
developed  a  new  phase  of  artistic  printing,  generally  known  as  the  Brad¬ 
ley  style,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  this  deservedly  honored  artist  must 
repudiate  a  deal  of  work  labeled  with  his  name.  The  Bradley  style  has  a 
flavor  of  its  own,  but  one  can  detect  in  it  the  features  of  the  block-book 
of  the  fifteenth  and  of  the  chap-book  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is 
simple  and  sincere.  It  scorns  niggling  and  frippery.  It  says  what  it  has 
to  say  in  the  fewest  lines,  going  to  its  mark  as  straight  as  a  bullet,  But 
what  shall  I  say  of  its  type-work?  That,  too,  scorns  all  modem  rales  of 
typesetting,  for  it  spaces  the  single  letters  of  italic  lower-case,  and  even 
small  capitals,  with  one-em  or  two-em  quadrats,  and  does  it  with  a 
cheerful  complacency  at  the  general  effect  that  is  even  more  admirable 
than  its  audacity ! 

These  are  some  of  the  manifestations  of  modern  art  with  a  big  A. 
Let  us  be  thankful  that  we  have  lived  to  see  them.  Thankful,  too,  that 
taste  is  so  catholic  that  every  new  fad  has  a  fair  chance.  But  don’t  let  us 
forget  that  novelties  in  type  or  decoration  will  never  supplant  good  plain 
workmanship.  I  ask  your  approval  of  this  sentiment  —  not  mine,  but  one 
made  thousands  of  years  ago:  There  is  no  good  art  that  is  not  based  on 
good  mechanics. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Phillips  said:  "I  congratulate  this  assembly 
because  you  are  men  of  ideas.  It  is  the  tenth  man  that  wins 
and  he  is  the  man  of  ideas.  The  employer  has  a  right  to 
run  his  business  as  he  pleases,  provided  he  does  not  infringe 
on  any  other  man’s  right.  The  employe  has  a  right  to 
proper  hours  and  proper  conditions  of  labor,  to  time  for 
respite  and  for  improvement  of  the  mind.  And  he  has  a 
right  to  combine  for  mutual  protection.  We  can  not  stand 
alone ;  helping  somewhere  is  the  problem  this  generation  is 
evolving,  and  in  tears.” 

Mr.  Amos  Pettibone  was  called  to  the  topic  "The  Great 
West.”  He  dealt  with  it  in  a  humorous  vein,  referring  to  a 
line  of  reasoning  adopted  by  Doctor  Lines  in  his  first  speech 
to  the  Typothetse,  by  which  he  had  deduced  that  Chicago, 
was  a  suburb  of  New  Haven.  "There  is  no  more  North  and 
South,”  said  the  speaker,  "and  now  we  come  to  the  home  of 
our  fathers  to  learn  that  while  there  is  an  East,  there  is  no 
more  a  West.” 

The  closing  speech  was  made  by  Charles  W.  Hornick, 
who  had  the  toast  "National  Destiny.”  He  delivered  an  elo¬ 
quent  oration  supporting  the  undertaking  of  the  war  and  the 
acts  of  the  administration  as  the  workings  of  destiny,  and 
defending  the  Government  against  the  charge  of  imperialism . 
"Destiny  by  the  hand  of  Spain,”  he  said,  "blew  us  up  in 
Havana  harbor,  and  we  landed  everywhere.  The  arch  of 
destiny  spans  not  a  continent,  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  world.” 

The  banquet  ended  at  1:30  a.m.,  closing  the  festivities 
connected  with  the  most  successful  convention  ever  held  by 
the  United  Typothetae. 

Souvenir  badges  and  buttons  were  largely  in  evidence. 
The  official  badge  was  of  sterling  silver  and  blue  enamel, 
with  a  wooden  nutmeg  attached ;  Buffalo  had  a  ribbon 
intended  for  the  hat,  with  the  inscription  :  "We  are  all  going 
to  Buffalo  in  1901  —  Pan-American  Exposition  ”  ;  Galveston 
distributed  a  badge  with  a  miniature  bale  of  cotton,  made  of 
genuine  cotton,  with  wrapping,  ties,  and  lettering  complete  ; 
Cleveland  supplied  a  brown  badge  with  buckeye  suspended  ; 
Nashville  had  a  "bright  spot”  button  with  streamers  of  red, 
white  and  blue;  and  New  York,  Toronto,  Detroit,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Milwaukee,  and  other  cities,  remembered  friends  with 
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some!  souvenir.  The  "Texas  horns”  souvenir,  distributed  by- 
Mr.  Courts,  The  Inland  Printer  button  handed  out  by  Mr. 
Shepard,  and  the  program  and  autograph  brochure  furnished 
by  Mr.  Oswald,  were  all  in  demand. 

The  souvenir  book  of  the  Connecticut  Typothetse  was  an 
elaborate  affair,  being  a  substantially  cloth-bound  volume  of 
some  240  pages.  The  illustrations  of  New  Haven,  Hartford, 
and  other  Connecticut  cities,  the  officers  of  the  association, 
and  the  interesting  descriptive  matter,  served  to  make  it  a 
valuable  reminder  of  the  very  enjoyable  time  which  every  one 
in  attendance  at  the  convention  had. 

The  Inland  Printer  is  under  obligations  to  Messrs. 
J.  H.  Ferguson,  H.  W.  Lovejoy  and  J.  W.  Worden  for  the 
pictures  from  which  the  half-tones  were  made  which  accom¬ 
pany  the  Typothetae  and  the  Electro  typers’  convention 
matter. 

THIRD  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  NATIONAL 
ELECTROTYPERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

HE  National  Electro  typers’  Association  held  its  third 
annual  convention  at  New  Haven,  September  12-15, 
being  the  same  dates  as  the  Typothetae  convention, 
and  the  members,  who  are  also  mostly  members  of  the 
Typothetae,  partook  of  all  the  social  events  of  the  week. 


Mayer,  and  all  the  presidents  of  the  local  associations  in  the 
country. 

Secretary  —  F.  H.  Clark,  of  Cleveland. 

Treasurer  —  John  H.  Behrens,  of  Chicago. 

The  following  reports  by  the  president  and  secretary  were 
read : 

REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Gentlemen  ot  the  National  ElectrotyPers'  Association  : 

I  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  addressing  you,  and  will  take  as  a 
subject  the  ways  and  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  our  electro¬ 
typing  business. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  actual  purchases  of  goods  have 
run  so  far  ahead  of  production  as  they  do  now.  In  the  iron  and  steel 
manufacture  and  other  branches  of  industry  many  works  are  compelled 
to  decline  large  orders,  and  many  buyers  are  seeking  in  vain  for  a  place 
to  put  contracts.  It  is  not  strange  under  such  conditions  that  works  are 
crowded  and  many  running  overtime,  nor  that  concerns  long  idle  are 
being  brought  into  operation  again.  Scarcity  of  competent  labor  hinders 
in  many  directions,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  labor  of  the  country 
was  ever  more  fully  employed.  Differences  about  wages  are  remarkably 

I  think  I  am  not  overstating  when  I  say  that  there  is  no  process  more 
necessary  and  of  greater  importance  to  the  publisher,  advertiser  and 
manufacturer  than  the  process  of  electrotyping,  and  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  be  in  the  same  position  as  other  manufacturers,  and  get  a 
share  of  the  general  increase  in  prices. 

To  men  like  you,  who  are  in  active  business  in  the  greatest  city  of  the 
Union,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  we  stand  at  a  critical  turn 
of  affairs  as  regards  participation  of  our  country  in  the  markets  of  the 


Their  sessions  were  held  in  a  parlor  of  the  Hotel  Davenport, 
about  twenty-five  delegates  being  present.  The  matter  of 
revising  the  scale  was  discussed,  and  a  committee,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Messrs.  Benedict,  of  Chicago ;  Peters,  of  Brooklyn ; 
Flower,  of  New  York,  E.  H.  Parkhurst  and  F.  H.  Clark, 
took  the  matter  in  hand  and  reported  in  favor  of  the  Chicago 
scale.  This  involved  a  long  discussion,  with  the  result  that 
the  report  was  voted  down,  and  the  association  decided  to 
work  under  the  same  scale  as  last  year. 

It  was  stated  that  there  was  such  a  wide  divergence  in  the 
prices  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country  that  it  was  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  price 
throughout  the  country. 

Reports  from  the  various  associations  showed  that  the 
trade  was  good  everywhere.  There  were  two  reports  which 
stated  that  the  trade  was  only  fair.  The  members  every¬ 
where  agreed  that  the  condition  of  the  trade  had  been  injured 
generally  by  the  big  increase  in  the  price  of  materials. 

It  was  voted  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  association 
should  be  held  in  connection  with  the  convention  of  the 
United  Typothetae  of  America. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  New  Haven  committee 
and  others  who  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President — George  E.  Peters,  of  Boston. 

Vice-presidents  —  G.  H.  Benedict,  G.  E.  Peters,  George 
Thomson,  J.  H.  Ferguson,  M.  J.  Lawrence,-  Frederick  S. 


world,  as  far  as  manufacturers  are  concerned.  We  at  present  supply  a 
large  part  of  the  world  with  food,  cotton,  iron,  tobacco,  carriages,  bicy¬ 
cles,  sewing  machines,  locomotives  and  books,  and  I  have  recently  been 
informed  that  one  of  our  American  manufacturers  of  electrotyping 
machinery  has  put  a  plant  up  in  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
American  machinery  and  methods  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  elec¬ 
trotype  plates  in  Europe. 

You  will  agree  with  me  that  as  soon  as  the  European  manufacturers 
obtain  our  machinery  and  adopt  the  methods  we  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  our  goods,  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  do  the  work  more  cheaply, 
owing  to  the  lower  wages  and  longer  working  hours,  and  we  can  not  be 
too  quick  to  forestall  the  loss  of  such  prestige  as  American  manufac¬ 
turers  already  possess,  and  prepare  for  a  much  closer  rivalry  in  such 
objects  in  the  near  future. 

Now,  gentlemen,  how  we  are  to  accomplish  the  improvement  of  our 
industry  will  be  the  question  at  issue  for  this  convention. 

Yours  respectfully,;  F.  A.  Ringler,  President. 

secretary’s  REPORT. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  National  Electrotypers'  Association  : 

Gentlemen  — We  should  give  thanks  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  and 
congratulate  ourselves  that  the  war  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  our 
last  convention  has  been  concluded,  and  for  the  generally  prosperous 
condition  of  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country.  It  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  the  electrotyping  business  may  soon  feel,  in  a  marked  degree,  the 
effects  of  the  business  revival  which  is  apparent  in  nearly  all  other  lines 
of  trade.  If  electrotypers  do  not  have  a  share  in  the  good  things  it  will 
be  their  own  fault,  as  in  fact  they  have  only  themselves  to  blame  for  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  their  industry.  There  is,  however,  danger 
that  proper  action  will  be  delayed  too  long,  until  the  tide  which  should 
bear  them  out  on  the  sea  of  prosperity  shall  have  receded,  and  their  craft 
be  left  fast  in  the  mud. 

At  our  last  convention  seventy-five  firms  were  represented  — over 
thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  houses  engaged  in  the  business 
in  this  country,  and  over  forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  jobbing  electrotype 
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HOTEL  DAVENPORT,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Headquarters  National  Electrotypers’  Association. 

houses.  At  that  time  there  were  eleven  local  associations  organized  or  in 
process  o£  organization.  There  has  not  been  any  material  addition  to 
the  number  during  the  year  ;  the  eleven  include  so  nearly  all  the  centers 
of  our  industry  that  there  are  but  few  sections  where  there  are  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  houses  within  a  distance  to  make  it  convenient  for  the 
proprietors  to  attend  meetings. 

I  hoped  that  a  larger  number  of  the  blanks,  which  were  distributed 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the  state  of  the  trade, 
would  be  returned ;  however,  from  those  received  I  am  enabled  to  report 
that  the  volume  of  business  during  1898  compared  favorably  with  that  of 
the  previous  year.  The  gain 
was  not  large,  but  any  gain  is 
encouraging.  There  has  been, 
as  far  as  I  have  learned,  not 
more  than  four  or  five  new 
foundries  established  since  our 
last  meeting.  Had  the  business 
been  prospered  to  the  same  or 
a  similar  extent  as  has  trade 
in  other  lines,  the  increase  in 
foundries  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  larger.  Not  but 
there  are  yet  an  excess  of  elec¬ 
trotype  shops,  but  when  trade 
in  any  line  is  brisk,  there  is  a 
tendency  toward  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  establish- 

The  Standard  Electrotype 
Scale,  recommended  at  our  last 
convention,  has  met  with  a 
fairly  favorable  reception,  as  a 
basis  for  charges,  but  has  not 
been  very  generally  followed. 
The  Chicago  Association  de¬ 
cided  that  the  scale  rates  for 
small  work  appeared  to  be  un¬ 
necessarily  low,  and  adopted  a 
scale  on  which  the  figures  were 
quite  a  percentage  higher  for 
small  and  narrow  sizes,  and 
somewhat  lower  than  the  Na¬ 
tional  scale  for  large  plates.  The  Chicago  scale  has  been  found  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  trade,  and  to  customers,  where  it  is  used,  as  it  is  quite 
generally  at  points  west  of  Buffalo,  New  York.  The  scale  in  use  in  New 
York  has  not  been  materially  changed  during  the  year  ;  the  rate  is  about 
one-third  less  than  the  Standard.  As  will  be  remembered,  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  this  body  was  that  the  maximum  discount  from  the  Stand¬ 
ard  scale  should  not  exceed  forty  per  cent. 

Throughout  New  England  the  scale  adopted  nearly  two  years  ago  by 
the  New  England  Association  is  yet  in  use.  This  scale  is,  by  the  way, 
higher  than  the  National  scale.  The  discount  is  understood  to  be  ten  per 
cent. 

Copies  of  the  National,  the  Chicago,  the  New  York  and  the  New 
England  scales  are  submitted  herewith. 

In  Philadelphia,  owing  to  the  establishment  of  two  new  electrotype 
.foundries  during  the  strike  of  last  year,  prices  have  been  somewhat 
depressed  and  unsettled.  Prices  in  Baltimore  are,  to  an  extent,  influenced 
by  rates  which  are  quoted  in  Philadelphia. 

At  the  last  convention  it  was  recommended  that  eleven  points  be 
adopted  as  the  standard  thickness  for  book  plates  and  your  secretary  was 


STATUE  OF  COL.  THOMAS  KNOWLTON. 

In  capitol  grounds,  Hartford;  Conn. 
Col.  Knowlton  fought  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War.  Commanded  Con¬ 
necticut  troops  at  Bunker  Hill. 
Killed  at  Battle  of  Harlem  Heights, 
September  16,  1776. 


instructed  to  prepare  standard  gauges  to  be  sold  to  the  trade.  Standards 
have  been  prepared,  properly  stamped,  offered  at  40  cents  each  and 
ordered  by  twenty  of  the  leading  houses  in  the  business,  not  including 
Chicago  houses,  which  had  been  supplied  in  consequence  of  the  Chicago 
association  having  previously  adopted  the  same  standard. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  houses  which  have  the  standard  are  making 
all  their  book  plates  that  thickness,  yet  I  believe  the  time  is  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  when  publishers  and  printers  will,  in  placing  orders,  stipulate  that  the 
plates  shall  be  of  the  thickness  adopted  by  this  association,  and  thereby 
avoid  the  loss  of  time  and  the  labor  necessary  in  changing  presses  to  work 
plates  of  different  thickness. 

It  is  much  regretted  that  there  is  not  a  more  firm  adherence  to  the 
adopted  scale.  If  the  prevalent  rumors  are  based  on  facts,  it  would  seem 
that  some  electrotypers  use  a  scale  merely  as  a  basis  to  discount  from, 
the  size  of  the  discount  being  made  sufficiently  large  to  hold  the  customer. 
I  can  not  deny  that  there  are  departures  from  the  established  rates,  yet  I 
believe  that  but  a  fraction  of  the  statements  which  we  hear  regarding 
the  cutting  of  prices  are  true.  A  persistent  effort  has  been  and  is  now. 
being  made  to  create  distrust  in  our  ranks,  to  cause  each  one  to  believe 
that  his  competitor  is  employing  underhand  methods  to  gain  trade  ;  dis¬ 
quieting  reports  are  circulated  by  some  of  our  patrons  who  appear  to  be 
envious  of  our  slightest  success  in  efforts  to  obtain  a  living  price  for  our 
work,  patrons  who  complain  bitterly  of  their  inability  to  do  as  the  electro¬ 
typers  have  done.  Instead  of  endeavoring  to  break  our  prices,  it  seems 
that  they  might,  with  advantage,  cite  our  action  as  a  reason  for  an 
advance  in  the  rates  for  their  products. 

The  advance  made  about  two  years  ago  in  the  rates  for  electrotypes 
has  been  more  than  balanced  by  the  advance  in  labor,  metals  and  other 
supplies,  so  that  the  business  is,  today,  in  nearly  as  unsatisfactory  condi 
tion  as  at  any  time  in  its  history.  The  trade  situation  seems  to  be  con 
siderably  better  in  the  West  than  in  the  Eastern  portion  of  our  country,  as 
prices  are  higher  and  expenses  lower  than  here.  We  do  not  envy  the  good 
fortune  of  our  brethren  in  the  West,  but  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  as 
an  indication  of  what  may  be  accomplished  with  proper  effort. 

The  present  conditions  of  the  trade  would,  in  any  other  line  of  busi¬ 
ness,  cause  an  advance  in  prices.  During  the  last  eighteen  months  there 
has  been  an  advance  of  over  eleven  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  labor  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  reduction  in  hours,  and  the  rate  of  increase  for  supplies  has 
been  much  greater.  Lead  is  over  fifty  per  cent  higher,  while  tin  has 
advanced  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  besides  a  general  increase  in 
cost  of  other  articles  necessary  in  the  working  of  an  electrotype  plant ; 
and  now,  without  any  indications  in  sight  of  a  reduction  in  expenses,  the 
electrotypers  in  New  York  city  are  confronted  with  a  demand  from  print 
ers  and  engravers  for  the  allowance  of  a  liberal  discount  on  all  work  they 
send  in.  Truly  the  life  of  an  electrotyper  is  not  altogether  a  happy  one ; 
his  troubles  are  many,  and  at  times  exasperating. 

In  some  mysterious  way  the  impression  has  become  prevalent  that 
the  electrotype  business  is  a  very  profitable  one,  and  that  in  consequence 
an  electrotyper  can  make  large  discounts  from  his  prices  and  yet  accumu 
late  wealth.  That  this  is  a  mistake  is  well  known  to  the  trade  ;  as  a  mat 
ter  of  fact  there  are  few  electrotyping  establishments  in  the  country  that 


A  FEW  OF  THE  ELECTROTYPERS. 

Taken  at  the  home  of  E.  H.  Parkhurst,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Septem 
ber  15,  1899.  Reading  from  the  left,  Messrs.  Behrens,  Ringler,  Flower, 
Mrs.  Ringler,  Mrs.  Hurst,  Mrs.  Juergens,  Miss  Parkhurst,  Mrs.  Robbins, 
Mrs.  Ferguson,  Mrs.  McCafferty,  Messrs.  McCafferty,  Peters,  Parkhurst, 
Clark,  Scott,  Hurst,  Juergens. 

make  a  yearly  profit  of  ten  per  cent.  While  ten  per  cent  profit  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  $100,000  would  be  a  respectable  sum  to  lay  by  each  year,  only  a 
small  minority  of  the  electrotyping  houses  do  a  business  amounting  to 
$50,000  per  year ;  the  average  of  the  two  hundred  establishments  in  this 
country  being  about  $7,500  per  year,  ten  per  cent  on  which  is  certainly  too 
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small  a  remuneration  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  nerve  force  in  the  carry¬ 
ing  on  of  any  business. 

The  reports  received  nearly  all  agree  in  their  replies  to  the  question, 
"  What  are  the  prospects  for  trade  ?  ”  Two  say  «  Fair,”  all  the  others  say 
"Good.”  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  electrotypers  are  soon  to  participate 
in  the  benefits  of  the  quite  general  revival  of  business  throughout  the 
country.  If  not,  electrotypers  can  blame  none  but  themselves  ;  they  can, 
if  they  will,  command  a  remunerative  price  for  their  goods.  Heretofore 
they  have  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  endeavors  to  give  away  their 
substance  in  direct  violation  of  true  business  practice.  Will  they  continue 
in  the  old  way  or  adopt  correct  methods  ? 

The  mission  of  this  body  should  be  to  influence  brethren  in  the  trade 
to  renounce  the  bad  practices  which  have  been  unprofitable  and  adopt 
better  methods.  Let  each  individual  present  feel  that  there  is  a  personal 
responsibility  resting  on  him  in  this  matter. 

J.  H.  Ferguson,  Secretary. 


PATE  NTvf  #<M> 

of  Interest  to  PRINTERS 


(For  other  patents  see  the  various  departments.) 

An  improvement  in  type-molds  is  the  subject  of  patent 
No.  630,917,  by  E.  C.  McFarland.  It  is  designed  for  casting 
job  letters  and  reduces  the  hand  labor  in  finishing,  lessens 
the  weight,  and  enables  the  stream  of  molten  metal  to  be 
directed  into  the  mold  in  the  most  advantageous  manner. 
G  is  the  matrix,  Q  the  cavity  for  the  type,  E  the  entrance  for 
the  molten  metal,  and  L  the  core-piece  for  forming  the  hol¬ 
low  in  the  base.  This  core-piece  is  made  movable,  so  that 
the  entrance  inlet  may  be  shifted  in  a  manner  to  affect  the 
flow  of  the  metal. 


The  latest  patent,  by  W.  G.  Trevette,  in  the  feeding 
machine  line  is  No.  629,830,  and  shows  an  interesting  device 
for  discarding  imperfect  sheets.  One  of  its  principal  features 
is  the  receptacle  106,  over  the  cylinder  of  the  printing  press, 
designed  to  receive  imperfect  sheets.  If  two  sheets  stick 
together,  or  are  otherwise  defective  enough  to  be  discovered 
by  the  mechanism,  the  forward  edge  is  raised  so  that  it  can 
not  be  grasped  by  the  cylinder  grippers,  but  is  led  instead 


between  the  rolls  100  into  the  receptacle  and  out  of  the  way. 
At  the  same  time  the  impression  is  tripped.  If  this  trouble 
is  repeated  a  certain  number  of  times  the  whole  machine  is 
stopped,  so  that  no  damage  can  be  done  before  an  attendant 
can  reach  the  machine  and  remedy  the  difficulty. 

In  the  round-cornering  machine  devised  by  Edward 
Southworth,  of  Portland,  Maine,  No.  629,824,  the  presser- 
foot  F  is  so  jointed  with  the  hand-lever  i  that  the  pressure 
increases  whenever  the  cutting  becomes 
harder,  so  that  the  paper  can  not  slip 
when  the  knife  d  is  dull.  The  device 
would  appear  to  be  very  satisfactory. 

George  R.  Cornwall,  of  the  Alumi¬ 
num  Plate  &  Press  Company,  has  pat¬ 
ented  (No.  630,664)  a  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  printing  designs  in  the  surface  of  a 
plate,  of  which  the  leading  claim  is : 

"  The  herewith  -  described  method  of 
producing  printing  designs  consisting 
in  forming  an  intaglio  design  in  the 
surface  of  a  plate,  applying  a  film  of 
ink-attracting  material  directly  to  the 
plate,  including  both  the  design  and 
the  intermediate  portions,  removing  the 
ink-attracting  material  to  the  level  of 
the  surface  of  the  plate  surrounding  the  designs  or  charac¬ 
ters  so  as  to  expose  such  surface,  and  finally  treating  said 
surrounding  exposed  surface  of  the  plate  to  render  it  ink- 
rejecting.” 

I.  W.  Allspaugh,  of  Stockton,  California,  shows  in  patent 
No.  631,060  a  method  of  placing  circles,  flourishes,  etc.,  in  a 
solid  form  of  type.  In  the  case  illustrated  the  circle  of  brass 
rule  is  made  as  in  the  figure  on  the  left,  the  projections 
being  set  into  quad  lines  of  the  form  at  4,  4,  and  the  rule 
itself  resting  on  the  quads  of  the  blank  lines. 

The  equipping  of  printing  presses  with  electric  motors 
has  involved  some  interesting  problems,  and  one  of  these  is 
solved  by  H.  H.  Cutler  in  patent  No.  630,330.  He  provides 
means  for  shifting  the  current  of  the  rheostat  so  that  the 
speed  of  the  press  is  accelerated  on  the  return  stroke  when 
the  press  has  the  least  work  to  do,  and  also  provides  a  con¬ 
troller  for  increasing  the  « torque  ”  of  the  motor  so  as  to 
enable  it  more  readily  to  carry  the  strain  of  reversing  the 
bed.  The  rack-hanger  b  is  used  to  operate  the  device  at  g. 

A  little  machine  for  printing  lead  pencils  has  been 
patented  by  F.  E.  Wellington,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
as  No.  630,149.  The  pencil  is  placed  at  t,  on  the  bearing 
rolls  m,  vi.  The  carriage  D  slides  back  and  forth,  and  car¬ 
ries  a  rubber  stamp  g,  or  type  backed  by  rubber,  as  li.  The 
rollers  x,  x,  supply  the  ink. 
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NEWSPAPER  GOSSIP 

and 

i,/  COMMENT 


BY  O.  F.  BYXBEE. 

Editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers  desiring  criticism  or  notice 
of  new  features  in  their  papers,  rate  cards,  procuring  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  advertisements,  carrier  systems,  etc.,  are  requested  to 
send  all  letters,  papers,  etc.,  bearing  on  these  subjects  to  O.  F. 
Byxbee,  165  Fair  street,  Paterson,  New  Jersey.  “For  criticism” 
should  also  be  written  on  papers  when  criticism  is  desired. 

The  following  list  of  books  is  given  for  the  convenience  of  readers. 
Orders  may  be  sent  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 

Steps  Into  Journalism. —  By  Edwin  L.  Shuman.  Treats  of  news- 
paperwork  as  a  more  or  less  exact  science,  and  lays  down  its  laws  in  an 
informal  way  for  beginners,  local  correspondents,  and  reporters  who  do 
not  already  know  it  all.  Cloth  bound ;  $1.25. 

CONTESTS  IN  TYPOGRAPHICAL  ARRANGEMENT  AND  DISPLAY, 
NO.  5. 

The  closing  days  of  Contest  No.  5  were  busy  ones  with  the 
postman  whose  duty  it  is  to  deliver  mail  at  165  Fair  street, 
Paterson,  New  Jersey.  The  final  count  showed  128  speci¬ 
mens  of  The  Inland  Printer  letter-head,  submitted  by  102 
contestants,  and  out  of  this  number  hardly  a  dozen  could  be 


the  past  was  adhered  to  in  the  present  instance,  each  specimen 
given  first  place  being  accorded  three  points  for  each  judge 
so  designating  it,  2  points  for  each  second  place,  and  1  for 
each  third,  with  y2  a  point  for  honorable  mention.  The 
leading  letter-head  secured  \]/2  out  of  a  possible  9  points,  a 
percentage  of  .50,  which  is  certainly  high,  as  the  winning  ad. 
in  Contest  No.  4  had  but  33^  per  cent.  The  four  specimens 
reproduced  show  the  first  and  second  choices  of  each  judge, 
except  the  selection  for  second  place  of  Mr.  Whitmarsh, 
No.  6,  which  was  neat  and  well  balanced.  The  specimens 
were  numbered  consecutively  as  received  and  each  judge  was 
supplied  with  a  complete  set  without  the  names  of  composi¬ 
tors,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Thomas  U.  Young,  whose  letter  concerning  the  advisability 
of  including  jobwork  in  these  contests  was  published  in  the 
May  number,  is  the  fortunate  No.  1  in  the  following  table, 
which  shows  the  finding  of  the  judges  in  detail  : 


1  86  Thomas  U.  Young,  with  George  B.  Hurd  &  Co.,  New  York  4 54 

2  3  James  Newman,  with  Clarke  &  Courts,  Galveston,  Texas.  314 

3  41  James  F.  Smiley,  with  Fleming  &  Carnrick  Press,  New 

York .  354 

4  128  George  S.  Murphy,  with  P.  C.  Darrow,  Chicago .  3 

5  6  M.  J.  Williams,  with  Clarke  &  Courts,  Galveston,  Texas. .  2 

6  40  H.  A.  Holmes,  with  Standard  Printing  Company,  Brock¬ 

ton,  Mass .  1% 

7  42  Thomas  F.  Smiley,  with  Fleming  &  Carnrick  Press,  New 

York .  1J4 

8  62  Edmund  G.  Gress,  Easton,  Pa .  1 


THOMAS  U.  YOUNG, 
First  Place. 


NEWMAN, 

id  Place. 


THOMAS  F.  SMILEY, 

Third  Place. 


GEORGE  s.  MURPHY, 

Fourth  Place. 


WINNERS  IN  THE  INLAND  PRINTER’S  AD-SETTING  CONTEST. 


laid  aside  as  poor.  The  job  compositors  were  in  the  majority, 
many  of  my  newspaper  friends  being  apparently  afraid  to 
compete.  This  should  not  be,  for  even  if  a  compositor  is 
not  fortunate  enough  to,  get  his  name  upon  the  honor  list, 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  comparison  and  study  of  the 
full  number  of  specimens  submitted,  as  is  offered  in  the  little 
book  which  is  to  be  issued  in  connection  with  the  contest,  a 
copy  of  which  each  compositor  will  receive,  more  than  repays 
for  the  time  and  labor  expended.  As  announced  in  the 
August  issue,  the  three  judges  were  chosen  from  The  Inland 
Printer’s  staff,  and  while  their  choice  is  not  a  unanimous 
one,  it  is  yet  quite  satisfactory.  C.  F.  Whitmarsh,  secretary 
of  The  Inland  Printer  Company,  selected  Nos.  41,  6  and  40, 
with  honorable  mention  for  86,  42,  3,  118,  117,  112,  91,  74,76. 
A.  R.  Allexon,  of  The  Inland  Printer’s  ad.  department, 
Nos.  3,  86  and  42  ;  honorable  mention,  41,  82,  83,  56,  1,  88, 
40,  54,  78,  51.  Ed  S.  Ralph,  editor  "Notes  on  Job  Composi¬ 
tion,”  128,  86  and  62.  It  will  be  noticed  by  the  table  given 
below  that  the  specimen  given  first  place  was  not  selected  for 
this  position  by  any  of  the  judges,  yet  was  accorded  second 
place  by  two  and  honorable  mention  by  the  other,  thus  giving 
it  the  largest  number  of  points,  and  this  practical  unanimity 
of  the  judges  in  a  great  measure  eliminates  from  its  selection 
for  this  honor  the  element  of  personal  choice.  The  rules  of 
the  contest  appeared  in  The  Inland  Printer  for  June  and 
were  carefully  followed  by  every  contestant.  The  same  plan 
of  points  for  designating  the  winners  as  has  been  followed  in 


9  ,  1  George  L.  Shelby,  with  American  Baptist  Publication 


Society,  Philadelphia .  54 

10  51  *C.  T.  Lemen,  Breeze,  Dansville,  N.  Y .  54 

11  54  tRichard  M.  Bouton.  South  Norwalk,  Conn .  54 

12  56  W.  F.  Speight,  with  Ben  C.  Jones  &  Co.,  Austin,  Texas. . .  54 

13  74  D.  Grant  Smith,  Republican,  Oakland,  Md .  54 

14  76  E.  D.  Westcott,  Reading,  Pa .  54 

15  78  Henry  Eslinger,  Rittersville,  Pa .  54 

16  82  IR.  Hubert  Miles,  locomotive,  Stuart,  Iowa .  54 

17  83  JR.  Hubert  Miles,  Locomotive ,  Stuart,  Iowa .  54 

18  88  William  Lukes,  with  Echo  Printing  Company,  Amherst- 

burg,  Ont .  54 

19  91  H.  A.  Huff,  with  App  Engraving  &  Printing  Company, 

Denver,  Colo .  54 

20  112  Walter  Black,  Review ,  Windsor,  Ont .  54 

21  117  Eugene  F.  Dolan,  with  Kalamazoo  Publishing  Company, 

Kalamazoo,  Mich .  54 

22  118  R.  R.  Staples,  Journal ,  Clarinda,  Iowa. . .  54 


The  following  letters  will  be  found  interesting  as  showing 
how  the  judges  arrived  at  their  decisions  : 

The  Inland  Printer, 

212-214  Monroe  Street, 

Chicago,  July  25, 1899. 

Mr.  O.  F.  Byxbee ,  Editor  Newspaper  Gossip  and  Comment,  The  Inland  Printer, 
165  Fair  Street,  Paterson,  N.  J.: 

Dear  Sir, —  I  have  examined  the  128 letter-heads  submitted  in  contest 
No.  5,  and  consider  Nos.  41,  6  and  40  as  worthy  of  the  first  positions.  I 
desire  to  recommend  for  honorable  mention  Nos.  86,  42,  3,  118,  117,  112,  91, 
74  and  76. 

*  Accorded  first  place  in  Contest  No.  1. 
t  Accorded  first  place  in  Contest  No.  3. 
t  Accorded  third  place  in  Contest  No.  4. 
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Taken  as  a  whole,  the  specimens  submitted  are  exceedingly  creditable. 
I  notice  the  tendency  to  avoid  ornamentation,  and  the  using  of  one  series 
of  type  in  setting  headings,  or  of  selecting  but  two  styles  of  letter. 

1  believe  the  printers  of  this  country  are  being  educated  up  to  a  higher 
standard  of  excellence,  and  that  these  competitions  are  doing  much  to 
assist  in  the  good  work. 

I  realize  that  the  passing  on  these  specimens  is  in  no  small  degree  a 
matter  of  personal  preference.  What  one  person  may  like  another  may 
consider  as  having  no  merit  whatever.  While  my  judgment  in  this  con¬ 
test  may  not  meet  the  approval  of  all  the  competitors,  it  indicates  my 
taste  in  the  way  of  a  letter-head. 

Thanking  you  for”  your  courtesy  in  honoring  me  with  a  position  on  the 
committee  in  Contest  No.  5, 1  am,  .  Yours  very,  truly, 

C.  F.  Whitmarsh: 

Mr.  O.  F.  Byxbee,  Paterson,  N.  J.:  Springfield,  Ohio,  July  25,  1899. 

Mv  Dear  Mr.  Byxbee,— I  find,  after  careful  and  thoughtful  investi¬ 
gation  and  a  close  study  of  the  128  letter-head  specimens,  that  No.  128  is 
entitled  to  first  place,  No.  86  second,  and  No.  62  third. 

This  was  a  rather  difficult  contest  to  judge  as  regards  the  third  place 
specimen.  Had  the  contestants  paid  more  heed  to  legibility,  it  would  not 
have  been  such  a  difficult  matter.  There  is  hardly  any  necessity  to  give 
reasons  for  my  decision.  While  I  am  aware  that  neither  of  the  other 
judges  may  agree  with  me  in  my  decision,  X  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  according  to  my  ability  the  best  have  been  selected.  The  other  gen¬ 
tlemen  are  good  judges  and  I  hope  we  may  agree.  Not  knowing  any  of 
the  contestants,  there  is  nothing  that  could  have  influenced  me  in  favor  of 
any  specimen.  I  would  urge  contestants  in  all  cases  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  legibility. 

Hoping  that  I  have  not  caused  any  delay,  I  am.  Sincerely, 

Ed  S.  Ralph. 

.  The  Henry  O.  Shepard  Co., 

212-214  Monroe  Street, 

Chicago,  III.,  July  25, 1899. 

Mr.  O.  F.  Byxbee,  Editor  Newspaper  Gossip  and  Comment,  The  Inland 

Printer,  165  Fair  Street,  Paterson.  N.  J.: 

Dear  Sir, —  Having  examined  with  much  care  the  specimens  sub¬ 
mitted  in  Competition  No.  5,  I  have  finally  made  a  choice,  which  was  no 
easy  task,  there  being  so  many  deserving  of  credit.  My  selections  are  as 
follows  : 

First  — 3.  Well  displayed,  good  choice  of  type  and  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced.  A  job  need  not  necessarily  be  plain  to  be  neat,  in  my  estimation  ; 
a  little  ornamentation  like  the  rococo  border  used  in  this  piece  of  work 
certainly  adds  to  its  appearance.  The  panels  are  fine.  I  do  not  hesitate 
in  honoring  it  with  first  choice. 

Second  —  86. 

Third— 42. 

The  above  three  I  consider  the  most  modern  in  style  of  display,  and 
the  most  appropriate  for  the  business  intended. 

Honorable  mention  — 41,  82,  83,  56,  1,  88,  40,  54,  78,  51. 

Respectfully  yours,  A.  R.  Allexon. 

In  addition  to  the  photographs  of  the  leading  contestants 
I  have  secured  brief  sketches  of  their  careers  : 

Thomas  U.  Young  was  born  in  Torquay,  Devonshire,  England,  in 
1873,  and  eight  years  later  was  brought  to  this  country.  His  trade  was 
learned  with  the  late  firm  of  Young  Brothers,  New  York.  For  the  last 
four  years  he  has  been  employed  by  George  B.  Hurd  &  Co.,  in  the  same 
city,  his  work  being  chiefly  typographical  designs  in  colors  for  use  on 
covers  of  boxes  of  stationery.  A  number  of  his  designs  received  most 
favorable  comment  in  The  Inland  Printer  for  April,  1899,  page  95. 

James  Newman  was  born  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  December  16, 
1864.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  of  six  years  in  the  offices  of  the  late 
Lawrence  McGrane  and  L.  Graham  &  Sons,  both  of  New  Orleans.  He 
was  one  of  the  successful  competitors  in  an  ad.  contest  in  the  American 
Paper  Trade  and  Wood  Pulp  News  for  the  best  display  advertisement  from 
copy  furnished  by  the  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company,  and  also 
received  honorable  mention  in  the  Riverside  Paper  Company’s  ad.  con¬ 
test  for  their  Magna  Charta  bond  paper.  He  has  often  received  compli¬ 
mentary  notices  for  specimens  of  commercial  and  other  work  in  the 
columns  of  The  Inland  Printer.  Mr.  Newman  has  for  some  time  past 
been  in  the  employ  of  Clarke  &  Courts,  Galveston,  Texas.  He  is  original 
in  his  designs  and  quite  apt  in  making  pencil  sketches. 

Thomas  F.  Smiley  was  born  February  8,  1871,  in  Reno,  Venango 
county,  Pennsylvania.  He  had  always  taken  a  keen  interest  in  everything 
pertaining  to  printing  and  newspaper  making,  and  in  1888  gladly  accepted 
an  opportunity  to  learn  the  printer’s  trade  in  the  jobroom  of  the  Oil  City 
Derrick.  After  eight  months  in  this  office  he  obtained  work  in  the  job- 
room  of  the  Tribune-Republican,  at  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  the  seat  of 
Allegheny  College.  In  1891  he  entered  the  college,  paying  part  of  his 
expenses  by  working  at  his  trade  two  days  each  week.  At  college  he 
held  first  place  in  his  Latin  class  and  second  place  in  rhetoric,  and  was 
taken  into  the  Phi  Gamma  Delta  fraternity.  On  completing  his  appren¬ 
ticeship  in  1892,  he  went  to  New  York  and,  securing  a  position  in  the 
proofroom  of  the  Standard  Dictionary,  he  was  advanced  until  at  the 
completion  of  the  work  he  had  been  for  over  a  year  one  of  the  four  criti¬ 
cal  readers  of  foundry  proofs.  Mr.  Smiley  has  been  with  the  Fleming  & 
Camrick  Press  as  proofreader  since  the  organization  of  that  firm  in  1895. 


George  S.  Murphy  was  born  in  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  March  9,  1878. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Mount  Vernon  High  School  in  1896,  and 
entered  the  office  of  the  News,  of  that  place,  doing  practically  all  of  the 
jobwork  from  the  first,  having  had  some  experience  as  an  amateur  job 
printer  at  home.  Soon  after  the  News  was  purchased  by  the  Mount  Ver¬ 
non  Republican,  he  went  to  Chicago  to  fill  his  present  position  with  P.  C. 
Darrow.  This  contest  was  the  first  in  which  he  has  competed,  although 
his  work  has  received  favorable  comment  in  The  Inland  Printer  on 
several  occasions. 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement,  a  book  containing 
reproductions  of  each  of  the  128  letter-heads  submitted  will 
be  issued  as  soon  as  possible,  probably  about  October  1,  and 
a  copy  sent  to  each  contestant.  Others  wishing  to  secure  the 
valuable  little  publication  will  receive  it  postpaid  from  The 
Inland  Printer  Company  by  sending  25  cents. 

The  Rehoboth  (Del.)  Beacon  is  the  title  of  a  newsy  little 
weekly  started  in  July  at  this  attractive  resort. 

John  J.  Streeter,  editor  of  the  Vineland  (N.  J.)  Inde¬ 
pendent ,  has  been  willed  the  modest  sum  of  $200,000. 

A  course  of  twenty-eight  lessons  in  shorthand  is  offered 
by  the  Hartland  (N.  B.)  Advertiser  to  the  correspondent 
giving  the  best  satisfaction. 

An  illustrated  weekly  called  the  Arizona  Graphic  was 
started  at  Phoenix,  Arizona,  about  the  middle  of  September. 
Paul  Hull,  formerly  of  Chicago,  is  editor  and  proprietor. 

Commercial  Printing  Company,  Cairo,  Illinois.  — 
Neither  Free  Speech  nor  the  Easter  number  of  the  High 
School  Autocrat  need  criticising.  From  a  mechanical  point 
of  view  they  are  practically  perfect. 

This  timely  suggestion  is  added  by  the  American  Thresh- 
erman  at  the  end  of  its  bright  humorous  department :  "P.  S. 
These  jokes  are  furnished  at  a  great  outlay  of  grey  matter. 
Hand  men  with  scissors  please  give  us  credit.” 

A  sixteen-page  edition,  inclosed  in  an  illuminated  cover, 
was  issued  by  the  Menominee  (Mich.)  Leader  on  the  Satur¬ 
day  preceding  Independence  Day,  which  was  remarkable  for 
its  many  nicely  displayed  ads.  and  good  presswork. 

Mount  Carmel  (Ill.)  Republican. —  Ads.  are  remarkably 
neat  and  well  displayed.  Make-up  and  presswork  are  also 
very  good,  and  the  only  improvement  I  can  suggest  is  a  few 
larger  heads  on  the  longer  local  articles  on  the  fourth  page. 

The  Spring  Valley  (Wis.)  Sun  has  adopted  a  flat  rate  of 
7 Yz  cents,  based  on  a  circulation  of  840.  No  positions  guar¬ 
anteed  except  on  contracts  of  six  months  or  more.  Discount 
on  space  bought  for  six  months,  ten  per  cent ;  for  one  year 
twenty  per  cent. 

Bermuda  has  a  bright  new  paper,  the  Recorder.  John 
J.  Bushell  is  editor,  and  he  evidently  underestimated  his 
requirements,  as  with  the  fourth  and  fifth  numbers  supple¬ 
ments  were  issued.  It  is  an  interesting  paper,  and  starts 
out  very  encouragingly. 

Fort  Plain  (N.  Y.)  Standard. —  In  The  Inland  Printer 
for  July  I  said,  "If  the  correspondence  was  graded  it  [the 
Standard ]  would  be  a  most  commendable  paper.”  A  copy 
now  comes  to  hand  with  the  correspondence  graded  and  it  is 
a  most  commendable  paper. 

Charles  W.  Henke,  New  Painesville  (Minn.)  Press. — 
Yes,  the  Press  is  improving  right  along.  Ads.  look  very 
good,  and  make-up  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  except  that 
items  of  correspondence  should  be  graded.  The  box  head¬ 
ings  in  this  department  would  be  improved  if  all  were 
inclosed  in  the  same  kind  of  border. 

Bank  of  Hudson  Ads. —  I  am  obliged  to  announce  the 
abandonment  of  Route  3  of  the  Bank  of  Hudson  ads.  Two 
sets  of  ads.  have  been  sent  out  on  this  route,  and  I  have 
written  about  fifteen  letters  in  an  endeavor  to  overcome  diffi¬ 
culties.  Three  contestants  in  rotation  on  the  list  changed 
their  residences,  and  all  trace  of  the  second  set  has  been  lost. 
Route  2  was  finished  some  three  months  ago,  and  Route  1 
was  returned  to  me  in  July.  Instead  of  sending  out  the  lat 
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ter  set  in  a  useless  attempt  to  finish  Route  3,  I  have,  in 
accordance  with  my  promise,  forwarded  it  to  the  winner  of 
the  contest,  Richard  M.  Bouton,  Sentinel ,  South  Norwalk, 
Connecticut. 

Contest  No.  6. — -For  the  next  ad. -setting  contest  I  have 
chosen  a  four-inch,  single-column  ad.  that  proved  somewhat 
of  a  puzzle  to  several  compositors.  The  text  and  conditions 
will  be  given  next  month,  and,  as  usual,  six  weeks  will  be 
allowed,  thus  affording  ample  time  for  contestants  residing 
at  any  distance  to  get  their  specimens  in. 

East  Liverpool  (Ohio)  Tribune. —  A  very  newsy  paper, 
made  up  mostly  of  bright,  crisp  local  items  and  personals, 
but,  my !  how  horrible  those  12-point  black-faced  readers 
look  in  the  middle  of  a  page.  Aside  from  this  the  make-up 
is  excellent,  and  ads.  and  press  work  are  also  good.  Those 
readers  ought  to  be  worth  at  least  $1  a  line. 

Will  B.  Hunt,  the  new  press  agent  of  the  Lackawanna 
Railroad,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  his  new  duties.  He  left  the' 
position  of  railroad  editor  of  the  Chicago  Times-Herald  to 
accept  an  offer  from  this  road,  and  has  been  through  nearly 
every  line  of  newspaper  work  —  practical  printer,  pressman, 
stereotyper,  editor  of  a  country  weekly,  and  manager  of  a 
city  daily. 

The  Omaha  (Neb.)  Bee  is  issuing  an  illustrated  weekly 
under  the  title  of  the  Omaha  Illustrated  Bee.  The  initial 
number  appeared  in  June,  and  this  and  subsequent  issues 
certainly  bear  out  the  promise  of  the  publishers  to  print  "a 
high-class  illustrated  newspaper.”  Not  only  are  the  half¬ 
tones  of  the  highest  artistic  order,  but  the  reading  matter  is 
of  a  superior  character,  and  the  mechanical  execution  of  the 
best. 

Hot  Springs  (S.  D.)  Star. —  Of  the  several  issues  re¬ 
ceived,  that  of  July  14  has  the  neatest  first  page,  as  here 
prominent  heads  are  used.  The  placing  of  ads.  and  readers 
plays  havoc  with  the  make-up.  Ads.  are  well  displayed  and 
presswork  good.  You  have  a  good  local  page,  and  the  run¬ 
ning  of  paid  items  solid  is  a  good  feature  —  if  they  could  be 
run  entirely  separate  it  would  be  a  still  greater  improve¬ 
ment. 

The  Tennessee  Press  Association  has  elected  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  for  the  year  1899-1900  :  President,  E.  E.  Adams, 
Democrat ,  Lebanon ;  first  vice-president,  Louis  G.  Fritz, 
Deutsche-Zeitung ,  Memphis ;  second  vice-president,  J.  J. 
Ambrose,  Tennessee  Mason ,  Nashville ;  third  vice-president, 

S.  B.  La  Rue,  Democrat ,  Greenville  ;  secretary,  Herman  A. 
Hasslock,  Nashville ;  treasurer,  R.  J.  G.  Miller,  Banner , 
Nashville. 

W.  H.  Farmer,  Saturday  Review ,  Mobile,  Alabama. — 
The  ads.  in  your  paper  are  considerably  improved.  Those 
of  Murphy’s  Parlor  Shoe  Store  and  the  Mohican  Company 
are  your  best.  I  will  suggest  a  way  of  improving  the  base¬ 
ball  ad.:  Make  the  first  line  and  "Exiles  vs.  Loyals”  the 
most  prominent,  with  "Monroe  Park”  second  ;  the  balance, 
excepting  the  date,  which  should  be  in  an  8  or  10  point 
letter,  quite  small. 

F.  Ford  Rowe,  for  a  number  of  years  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Register-Gazette ,  where  he  has 
met  with  remarkable  success,  has  purchased  the  interest  of 

T.  B.  Shoaff  in  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette ,  the  oldest 
Democratic  morning  newspaper  in  that  State,  and  will 
assume  the  business  management.  Mr.  Rowe  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  Earl  Kettle,  who  will  have  charge  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Kalamazoo  paper. 

In  common  with  other  State  prisons,  the  Oregon  Peniten¬ 
tiary  has  its  publication,  entitled  the  Prison  Missionary ,  but 
unlike  the  others  it  is  "a  one-man  machine.”  L.  J.  Sprague 
is  editor,  proprietor  and  sole  manager,  and  nails  at  the  head 
of  his  paper  this  inscription,  "God  willing,  will  be  published 
monthly  by  prisoner  2409,  in  cell  138,  Oregon  Penitentiary.” 


The  paper  is  almost  entirely  religious  in  character,  and 
is  undoubtedly  a  power  for  much  good. 

Rochelle  (Ill.)  Independent. —  Sandwiched  readers  and 
scattered  advertising  mars  the  general  appearance  of  your 
paper.  In  the  make-up  headed  articles  should  be  graded, 
longest  first,  with  either  a  double  or  display  head  at  tops  of 
columns.  The  "Fourth  of  July”  article  was  worthy  of  a 
three  or  four-story  head.  Correspondence  should  be  graded, 
and  the  time-tables  would  look  much  better  if  set  with  lead¬ 
ers.  Presswork  is  good  and  ads.  are  nicely  displayed. 

Hartland  (N.  B.)  Advertiser. —  There  are  a  number  of 
points  where  the  make-up  could  be  improved.  Columns 
should  be  filled  to  the  end  of  rules,  all  even  at  the  bottom  ; 
items  in  correspondence  should  be  graded,  shortest  first,  and 
headed  articles  also,  longest  first.  Single  heads  would  look 
better  if  all  were  set  in  the  same  size  type.  Ads.  are  fairly 
well  displayed,  except  where  too  large  type  is  used  for  the 
body ;  this  fault  is  particularly  noticeable  in  those  of  Keith 
&  Plummer  and  Shaw  &  Diblee.  The  work  on  the  paper  as 
a  whole,  however,  is  certainly  very  creditable  for  a  fourteen- 
year-old  foreman. 

Berkshire  Courier ,  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts. — 
The  contents  of  editor  J.  E.  Clarey’s  paper  are  so  interesting 
that  each  time  I  have  glanced  over  its  columns  with  a  view 
to  give  it  requested  criticism,  my  attention  has  been  held  by 
the  many  attractive  articles.  DeVinne  italic  makes  very  neat 
headings  as  used  in  the  Courier ,  and  I  reproduce  a  cor¬ 
respondence  head,  with  the  rules  top  and  bottom.  The  ads. 


MOUSATONIC. 

under  "Professional”  would  look  better  with  only  one  rule 
between,  and  with  less  leads.  Fine  paper  and  good  press- 
work  add  much  to  the  commendable  appearance  of  the 
paper,  and  neat  ads.  and  good  make-up  are  also  features. 
The  Courier  was  enlarged  in  July,  and  now  consists  of  eight 
seven-column  pages.  It  has  installed  a  Simplex  typesetting 
machine,  and  appears  in  an  entirely  new  and  becoming 
dress. 

A  unique  publication  comes  from  the  Gavilan  (Cal.) 
School,  entitled  the  Gavilan  School  Reflector.  It  is  a  three- 
column,  four-page  journal,  printed  on  a  mimeograph,  and 
has  been  entered  at  that  postoffice  as  second-class  matter. 
Its  contents  are  both  interesting  and  instructive,  remarkably 
well  illustrated,  and  do  its  editor,  William  J.  Magaw,  who  is 
also  teacher  of  the  school,  much  credit.  The  third  issue 
contained  two  extra  pages  of  music,  produced  by  the  same 
process. 

Elbert  Bede,  North  Branch  (Minn.)  Review. —  If  your 
paper  was  printed  dry  it  would  be  a  great  improvement. 
The  make-up  is  very  good ;  a  lead  between  items  of  corre¬ 
spondence  is  advisable.  Ads.  are  excellent,  the  only  objec¬ 
tionable  feature  being  a  slight  tendency  toward  too  much 
ornamentation.  I  should  advise  you  to  enter  the  next  ad.- 
setting  contest  to  be  announced  in  this  department  next 
month  ;  the  complete  set  of  specimens  will  furnish  you  with 
a  fund  of  ideas. 

A  special  edition  of  surpassing  excellence  was  published 
by  the  Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  Nonpareil  on  July  30  —  a  "Pros¬ 
perity  Edition”  that  had  a  decidedly  prosperous  appearance. 
Thirty-two  nicely  printed  pages,  embellished  with  half-tones 
and  enclosed  in  an  artistic,  illuminated  cover,  was  used  as  a 
supplement  to  the  sixteen -page  Sunday  edition.  The  work 
throughout  was  well  executed  and  demonstrates  that  the 
Nonpareil  is  fully  abreast  of  the  times  "at  the  dawn  of  the 
twentieth  century.” 

Ed  J.  Kohli,  Green  County  Herold,  Monroe,  Wiscon¬ 
sin. —  It  is  a  pleasure  to  examine  such  creditable  productions 
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as  the  Herold.  Presswork  is  excellent,  and  the  make-up  and 
ad.  display,  aside  from  the  first  column  on  fourth  page,  are 
above  criticism.  The  business  cards  in  the  column  referred 
to  are  properly  displayed,  but  there  are  too  many  faces  of 
type  used.  As  to  the  make-up,  it  would  be  much  better  to 
fill  this  column  full  of  ads.  and  run  the  publisher’s  announce¬ 
ment  at  the  head  of  the  second. 

The  Owensboro  (Ky.)  Inquirer  sends  a  copy  of  its  rate 
card  and  asks :  "  How  is  inclosed  for  an  ideal  rate  card  for  a 
daily  of  1,000  and  a  weekly  of  1,800  circulation  ?”  Answer. — 
The  card,  which  is  given  herewith,  is  very  accurate  in  its 
ratio  of  reduction  for  an  increased  number  of  inches,  and 
also  in  the  length  of  time  for  which  an  ad.  is  taken,  but  the 
two  are  not  consistent  for  an  equal  number  of  inches.  As 
an  instance,  10  inches,  12  months,  cost  $96 ;  while  20  inches, 
6  months,  cost  $109.  With  weekly  changes  there  is  an  equal 


good,  the  ads.  being  the  weakest  part  of  the  paper,  princi¬ 
pally  through  too  much  sameness  and  a  lack  of  adaptation 
to  modern  ideas  of  artistic  display. 

Jonesboro  (Ark.)  Sun. —  Is  it  really  necessary  to  give 
such  choice  positions  to  the  advertising  ?  The  scattering  of 
displayed  ads.  and  paid  readers  all  over  each  page  greatly 
mars  the  appearance  of  your  paper  and  is  really  its  only 
serious  fault.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  ads.  and  they  are 
well  displayed,  but  you  concede  too  much  to  the  advertiser 
and  have  too  little  consideration  for  the  reader.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Editor  Holt,  of  the  Jonesboro  News,  is  probably  not  far 
wrong  when  he  characterizes  the  Sun  as  ''one  of  the  neatest 
and  best  conducted  weeklies  in  the  State.” 

Richard  M.  Bouton,  South  Norwalk  (Conn.)  Sentinel. — 
The  typographical  arrangement  and  presswork  of  the  Senti¬ 
nel  are  quite  satisfactory.  A  6-point  slug  instead  of  two 
leads  used  at  the  tops  of  columns  will 
avoid  the  trouble  frequently  caused  by 
column  rules  binding  on  the  leads. 
You  probably  have  had  this  annoyance 
although  there  are  no  indications  of  it 
in  the  paper  before  me.  The  ads.  are 
nicely  displayed,  the  Pisa  series,  which 
is  a  very  unique  and  attractive  letter 
when  judiciously  used,  being  effectively 
handled,  the  ads.  in  which  the  different 
sizes  appear  being  among  your  best. 

C.  T.  Smith,  Fulton  (Ky.)  Leader  — 
The  Leader's  "June  Anniversary  Edi¬ 
tion”  is  an  interesting  and  creditable 
issue,  and  your  part  of  the  work  is 
well  done,  the  100  half-tones  appearing 
to  good  advantage.  It  requires  consid¬ 
erable  experience  before  the  working 
of  such  cuts  can  be  said  to  approach 
perfection,  and  while  yours  are  clear 
and  distinct,  they  lack  somewhat  in  the 
quality  of  distance,  yet,  for  a  young 
man  of  eighteen  years,  you  have  done 
remarkably  well.  The  tint-blocks  on 
the  first  page,  manufactured  from 
pieces  of  pine  wood,  are  artistically 
used,  and  you  certainly  have  talent 
along  this  line. 
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1  Week 

1  Month 

2  Months 

3  Months 

4  Months 
6  Months 
9  Months 

12  Months 


Three  times  a  week,  two-thirds  of  above  rates.  Twice  a  week,  one-half  of  above  rates. 

Once  a  week,  one-third  of  above  rates. 

WEEKLY  RATES. 

One-half  of  Daily  rates.  One-third  of  Daily  rates  when  taken  in  both  Daily  and  Weekly. 

Two-thirds  of  Daily  rates  for  Semi-Weekly.  Special  position  10  to  33/  per  cent  extra. 

Above  rates  contemplate  weekly  changes  in  Daily  and  monthly  changes  in  Weekly.  For  more 
frequent  changes  composition  at  30  cents  per  1,000  ems  brevier  measurement  will  be  charged. 
The  price  on  any  space  not  provided  for  in  above  table  is  in  exact  ratio  to  above  prices. 

DISPLAY. 

EITHER  DAILY  OR  WEEKLY. 


25  ci 


ertior 


lent  to  be  inserted  at  least  ti 


amount  of  composition  in  these  two  contracts,  and  it  seems 
proper  that  the  prices  should  be  also  equal.  The  rates  in 
the  table  are  very  reasonable,  but  those  where  contracts  are 
made  for  a  certain  number  of  inches  to  be  used  within  a 
year  are  a  little  out  of  proportion,  as  they  are  double  the 
rates  charged  in  the  table  for  an  equal  number  of  inches. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  it  is  one  of  the  most  accurately 
proportioned  cards  I  have  ever  seen. 

Charles  M.  Berkheimer,  Osterburg,  (Pa.)  Mountain 
Echo.- — It  is  evident  that  you  devote  considerable  thought  to 
the  display  of  the  ads.  in  your  paper,  with  some  good  results. 
The  ad.  of  Oliver  Rothert  is  very  neat  and  your  best.  Those 
of  Simon’s  Clothing  Store  and  the  East  Side  Stove  and  Fur¬ 
niture  Company  are  too  fussy  in  their  border  arrangement ; 
a  single  line  of  one  kind  of  border  around  these  ads.  would 
be  much  neater.  Good  judgment  is  shown  in  many  of  the 
others,  particularly  in  the  choice  of  display  lines. 

George  A.  Rhodes,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  ’  Globe. —  The 
make-up  of  your  paper  is  good ;  articles  are  attractively 
headed  and  properly  placed  to  give  them  the  best  promi¬ 
nence.  "Vol.  I.”  and  "No.  1.”  should  appear  as  here  punc¬ 
tuated,  or  at  least  with  periods  after  the  abbreviations, 
particularly  as  the  balance  of  the  line  is  fully  supplied  with 
points.  Aside  from  a  slightly  uneven  color  the  presswork  is 


"That  Item.” — Editor  J.  E.  Clarey, 
of  the  Berkshire  Courier,  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts, 
publishes  a  neat  little  booklet  of  twenty-four  pages  with  the 
above  title,  which  contains  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
sets  of  rules  for  correspondents  I  have  ever  seen.  Head¬ 
ings  and  subheadings  run  through  the  book  and  serve  to 
emphasize  essential  points.  Under  "A  Word  in  Conclusion,” 
the  editor  brings  out  the  good-fellowship  side  of  his  char¬ 
acter  in  such  sentences  as  "The  editor  is,  as  you  will  find 
as  you  come  to  know  him  better,  a  reasonable  as  well  as  a 
well-intending  man,”  and  "When  in  Great  Barrington,  call 
and  see  me.” 

An  interesting  case  was  recently  tried  in  a  Canadian 
court  that  is  attracting  the  attention  of  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers.  The  Glencoe  Free  Press  sued  a  man  named  Edwards  to 
recover  three  years’  subscription.  The  publishers  proved 
that  Edwards  had  taken  the  paper  regularly  from  the  post- 
office,  but  the  latter  alleged  that  he  never  subscribed  for  the 
paper ;  that  one  Carson  Adair,  who  formerly  lived  in  the 
premises  now  occupied  by  him,  and  in  whose  name  it  had 
been  sent,  had  ordered  the  paper ;  that  when  he  went  away 
he  had  made  a  present  of  the  paper  to  him,  and  had 
instructed  the  postmaster  to  deliver  it  to  him,  and  he  had 
imagined  that  Adair  had  paid  for  it,  otherwise  he  would 
not  have  taken  it.  The  judge  held  that  Edwards,  hav¬ 
ing  taken  the  paper,  got  the  benefit  of  it,  and  should  have 
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stopped  it  if  he  did  not  want  it,  and  rendered  judgment 
accordingly. 

Alex  Duguid,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer—  I  have 
examined  the  large  number  of  ad.  proofs  with  a  great  deal 
of  admiration.  While  your  bent-rule  work  is  exceedingly 
well  done,  for  newspaper  work  I  admire  the  straight-set 
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specimens  much  more.  I  reproduce  one  of  your  best  ads. 
(the  original  was  eight  inches,  double  column) .  Despite  your 
modesty  in  not  claiming  originality,  there  are  yet  many  finely 
executed  ideas  in  the  use  of  rule  and  border  that  are  quite 
new.  I  shall  hope  to  find  you  among  the  regular  contest¬ 
ants  in  The  Inland  Printer’s  ad.  competitions. 

Woodstock  (Ill.)  Sentinel. —  In  its  new  dress  the  Senti¬ 
nel  looks  particularly  trim  and  neat,  and  deserves  all  the 
nice  things  being  said  about  it  by  exchanges.  Ads.  and 
presswork  are  both  commendable.  Great  care  is  taken  with 
the  make-up,  and  the  fine  appearance  of  correspondence  and 
local  items  amply  repays  for  the  time  taken.  Patent  medi¬ 
cine  notices  should  be  run  at  the  foot  of  columns  —  these 
contracts  can  be  secured  without  giving  them  such  choice 
positions.  Editor  C.  A.  Lemmer’s  brothers  of  the  craft  are 
evidently  great  admirers  of  the  fair  sex,  judging  from  the 
comparisons  they  make  in  describing  the  Sentinel  in  its  new 
dress.  It  is  characterized  as  "pretty  as  a  blushing  bride,” 
"trim  as  a  summer  girl”  and  "neat  as  a  blushing  maid.” 
Another  editor’s  liking  seems  to  lie  in  another  direction,  as 
he  says  :  "The  Sentinel,  like  wine,  improves  with  age.” 

Walton  Hall,  of  the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise,  in 
sending  specimens  for  Contest  No.  5,  writes:  "I  would  like 
to  enter  another  ad. -setting  competition  conducted  by  you, 
having  a  few  more  rules  tacked  to  it  which  I  think  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  judges.  1.  Amount  of  time 
taken  in  composition.  The  less  time  taken  by  a  compositor 
in  building  an  ad.  (to  suit  the  customer)  the  more  money  for 
his  employer ;  and  that’s  what  we’re  here  for.  2.  Correct¬ 
ness.  Misspelled  words  or  words  substituted  for  those  in  the 
copy  should  throw  that  ad.  out,  especially  where  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  name  is  changed,  as  he  would  have  good  cause  to 
refuse  to  pay  for  the  ad.  3.  Outs.  These  ought  to  place  a 
competitor  'on  the  shelf.’  Now,  in  the  Johnson  ad.  com¬ 
petition  three  of  the  four  winners  committed  one  of  these 
'crimes.’  Second-place  man  took  too  much  time.  Typo¬ 


graphically  it  was  all  right,  but  very  few  proprietors  of  news¬ 
papers  would  allow  so  much  of  the  profits  of  the  ad.  to  go 
into  the  composing  of  it.  Third-place  man  changed  the 
name  of  the  advertiser ;  and  fourth-place  man  not  only  put 
too  much  work  on  it,  but  also  left  out  'Seasonable  Bargains’ 
altogether.  Don’t  think  I  am  disgruntled  over  the  decision  — 
not  at  all;  there  were  plenty  of  them  better  than  mine  and 
that  should,  to  my  mind,  have  had  places  at  the  top  of  the 
column,  but  I  certainly  think  that  spelling,  outs  and  time 
taken  should  have  some  consideration  by  the  judges.  I  think 
the  disciples  of  Gutenberg  should  send  you  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  the  benefit  derived  from  these  competitions  ;  they  are  the 
best  things  that  ever  happened.”  Answer. —  1.  This  was 
covered  in  the  instructions  to  the  judges,  namely :  "The 
most  artistic  and  striking  typographical  construction,  the 
best  ad.  for  the  advertiser,  obtained  with  the  least  expense  in 
time  to  the  publisher."  2  and  3.  The  compositor  is  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  proofreader,  yet  there  should  be  restrictions  on 
the  class  of  errors  allowed  in  these  contests,  and  these  we 
will  have  understood  hereafter.  An  ad.,  practically  perfect, 
should  not  be  disqualified  for  a  single  misspelled  word  or  a 
"w.f.,”  while  the. omission  of  a  phrase  should  be  treated  more 
seriously.  In  contest  No.  4,  as  there  was  nothing  regarding 
such  restrictions  in  the  conditions,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
"read  proof.”  The  striking  and  artistic  arrangement  of  the 
ad.  securing  second  place  evidently  overruled,  in  the  minds 
of  the  judges  selecting  it,  the  amount  of  time  required  for 
its  composition.  The  contest  was  exceedingly  close  and  in 
nearly  every  instance  one  point  either  way  would  have  made 
considerable  difference  in  the  location  of  any  ad.  in  the  list. 


A  GOOD  SPECIMEN. 

Our  esteemed  contemporary  the  Typothetce  and  Plate- 
maker  announces  Mr.  Will  Crombie,  of  Brattleboro,  Vermont, 
foreman  of  the  jobroom  of  E.  L.  Hildreth  &  Co.,  to  be  the 
winner  of  the  prize  of  $10  offered  by  the  Platemaker  for  the 


THE  THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  CONVEN 
TION  OF  THE  UNITED  TYPOTHETAE 
OF  AMERICA  WILL  BE  HELD  AT  NEW 
HAVEN,  CONN.,  SEPTEMBER  1245,  1899 


CONDITIONS  IN  THE 
TRADE  CALL  FOR  A 
LARGE  ATTENDANCE 


best  display  giving  notice  of  the  convention  of  the  United 
Typothetse.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  magazine  the  design  is 
here  reproduced.  Incidentally  the  Platemaker  warns  contest¬ 
ants  in  display  to  beware  of  too  much  ornamentation,  varied 
type  and  arrangement,  to  the  destruction  of  effectiveness. 
The  Inland  Printer  congratulates  Mr.  Crombie  on  his 
interesting  specimen. 


SURPASSED  BY  NO  OTHER  PAPER. 

Inclosed  find  check  for  renewing  my  subscription  to  The 
Inland  Printer  for  another  year.  You  are  quite  right  to 
hardly  think  I  should  desire  my  name  taken  off  your  books. 
Every  printer  should  subscribe  to  your  excellent  trade  jour¬ 
nal,  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed  by  any  other  paper. — 
E.  T.  Sanders,  Satiders’  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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BOOKS  A.NDI 
PERIODICALS! 


In  this  department  special  attention  will  be  paid  to  all  publica¬ 
tions  dealing  entirely  or  in  part  with  the  art  of  printing  and  the  indus¬ 
tries  associated  therewith.  While  space  will  be  given  for  expressions 
of  opinion  on  books  or  papers  of  general  interest  which  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  that  purpose,  contributors  will  please  remember  that  this 
column  is  intended  in  the  main  for  reviews  of  technical  publications. 
The  address  of  the  publisher,  places  on  sale,  and  prices  should  be 
inclosed  in  all  publications  sent  for  review. 

The  October  Scribner  will  show  another  of  the  famous 
colored  covers  designed  by  Maxfield  Parrish ;  the  frontis¬ 
piece  will  also  be  a  bit  of  delicate  color  printing. 

The  trustees  of  Tufts  College  have  conferred  on  Elbert 
Hubbard,  proprietor  of  the  Roycroft  Shop,  at  East  Aurora, 
New  York,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  in  recognition  of 
his  achievements  in  literature  and  in  the  line  of  artistic  book¬ 
making. 

The  Manistee  Daily  News ,  Manistee,  Michi¬ 
gan,  issued  an  anniversary  number,  giving  a  his¬ 
torical  and  industrial  record  of  the  great  salt  city. 

Illustrated  with  many  excellent  half-tone  views  of 
that  city  and  vicinity,  and  containing  sixty-eight 
pages  and  cover,  all  excellently  printed,  it  was  an 
edition  of  which  the  publishers  may  well  be  proud. 

A  copy  reached  The  Inland  Printer  shortly 
after  publication,  but  through  oversight  mention 
was  not  made  at  the  time. 

A  collection  has  been 
made  of  drawings  by  the 
famous  German  artist, 

C.  W.  Allers,  and  will  be 
published  early  this  fall  by 
R.  H.  Russell.  The  artist 
himself  put  these  pictures 
upon  stone,  and  the  litho¬ 


graphic  reproductions  are  so 
good  that  they  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  origi¬ 
nals.  This  portfolio,  contain¬ 
ing  forty-three  drawings,  will 
serve  to  introduce  the  work  of 
Allers  to  this  country,  where 
it  is  not  as  well  known  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  (11  by  15 

AISSIE  WATERS.  .  ,  .  , 

inches  ;  price,  $3.75.) 

A  recent  issue  of  the  School  Journal  contained  an  inter¬ 
esting  article  on  the  making  and  sale  of  text-books,  being  a 
description  of  the  business  of  the  American  Book  Company. 


The  article  was  fully  illustrated  with  half-tones  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  officers  of  the  company,  interior  and  exterior  views  of 
the  New  York  headquarters,  in  the 
University  building,  Washington 
square,  and  a  number  of  pictures  ' 
that  especially  interest  printers,  such 
as  a  view  in  the  pressroom,  a  row  of 
self-feeding  book-folding  machines, 
collating  the  signatures  of  books, 
machines  for  sewing  the  books  after 
collating,  machines  for  making  the 
covers  of  books,  the  stamping  of 
book-covers,  the  finished  books  in 
dry  presses,  etc. 


Calendars  for 
1900.— The  follow¬ 
ing  descriptions  of 
calendars  for  1900, 
coming  from  R.  H. 
Russell,  shows  a 
very  attractive  line 
of  art  work,  from 
which  the  most  fas¬ 
tidious  may  select. 
Of  those  in  color,  the  "Bird  Calendar,” 
twelve  designs  by  H .  H .  Bennett,  the  "  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Calendar,”  twelve  drawings  by 
Ernest  Peixotto,  formerly  one  of  the  artists 
of  The  Lark ,  the  "Zodiac  Calendar,” 
designed  by  Chester  Loomis,  and  the 
"Pickaninny  Calendar,”  drawn  by  E.  W. 
Kemble,  are  the  ones  offered  ;  while  new 
editions  of  the  "  Golf  Calendar,”  drawn 
by  Edward  Penfield,  and  supplemented  by  several  new 
designs  for  1900,  E.  W.  Kemble’s  "Coon  Calendar,”  the 
"Chinese  Children’s”  and  the  "Sports  and  Seasons” 
calendars  are  announced.  There  are  also  four  cal¬ 
endars  by  Frederic  Remington,  called,  respectively, 

"The  Soldier,”  "Indian,”  "Frontier”  and  "Cow¬ 
boy”  calendars.  These  are  all  10  by  14  inches,  and 
form  a  very  attractive  set.  An  "Animal  Calendar,” 
by  Frank  Verbeck,  twelve  animals  in  a  new  and 
striking  treatment  of  black  and  white,  and  the 
"Cupid  Calendar,”  designed  by  J.  Campbell  Phil¬ 
lips,  in  large  size  (14  by  22  inches),  are  also  wants-a 
included.  There  is  also  a  new  edition  of  the  cracker.” 
"Wenzell  Calendar.” 

Before  snow  flies,  the  little  folks  are  promised  a  book  of 
nursery  rhymes  which  bids  fair  to  outrival  Mother  Goose  in 
her  palmiest  days.  The  name  of  this  new  volume  will  be, 
"Father  Goose  —  His  Book,”  written  by  L.  Frank  Baum, 
author  of  "Mother  Goose  in  Prose,”  and  containing  over  one 
hundred  illustrations  by  W.  W.  Denslow.  These  will  glad¬ 
den  the  hearts  of  "grown-up  children”  as  well,  for  they  are 
full  of  an  irresistible  humor,  and  will  appeal  to  every  one 


"  Ding-a-ling-a-ling.” 
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who  likes  to  laugh.  And  after  all,  why  shouldn’t  the  Father 
have  a  show  once  in  a  while  ?  Poems  and  songs  innumer¬ 
able  have  been  written  about  the  Mother,  while  Father  has 
stood  in  the  dim  and  shadowy  background.  Isn’t  it  time  he 
came  forward  and  relieved  the  old  lady,  who  has  quite  worn 


herself  out  making 
fun  for  the  children 
of  the  last  two  cen¬ 
turies  ?  Give  Father 
Goose  a  chance;  he 
is  young  and  dash¬ 
ing,  full  of  tuneful 

\\/7 

[Sit 

rhymes.  Roly-poly 

^  children  skip  and 
Q  dance  through  these 
t)  jolly  pages.  The  book 
>  will  help  pass  away 

M 

many  a  rainy  after¬ 
noon  and  snowy 

night,  when  the  chil¬ 

"It’s  quite  i 

a.  trick  a  ball  to  kick.” 

dren  can  cuddle  up 

in  a  cozy  corner  of 

the  nursery  and  become  acquainted  with  this  jovial  fellow 
who  has  come  to  stay  among  them.  "Father  Goose — His 
Book,”  is  promised  for  the  early  autumn  and  will  be  on  sale 
at  all  the  book  stores  after  October  1.  The  cover  is  most 
unique,  and  you  will  immediately  sympathize  with  the  round- 
faced,  merry  old  gentleman,  whose  goose-quill  pen  is  wet 
with  ink,  and  his  dignified  partner  —  The  Goose.  Let  the 
opening  jingles  serve  as  an  introduction  to  old  and  young 
alike : 

"Old  Mother  Goose  became  quite  new, 

And  joined  a  woman’s  club ; 

She  left  poor  Father  Goose  at  home 
To  care  for  Sis  and  Bub. 

"They  called  for  stories  by  the  score, 

And  laughed  and  cried  to  hear 
All  of  the  queer  and  merry  songs 
That  in  this  book  appear. 

"When  Mother  Goose  at  last  returned 
For  her  there  was  no  use ; 

The  goslings  much  preferred  to  hear 
The  tales  of  Father  Goose.” 

The  book  is  published  by  George  W.  Hill  Company,  Chicago. 
Price,  $1.25.  We  reproduce  a  few  of  the  illustrations. 


WEBSTER’S  COLLEGIATE  DICTIONARY,  Giving  the  Derivations, 
Pronunciations,  Definitions  and  Synonyms  of  a  Large  Vocabulary  of 
the  Words  occurring  in  Literature,  Art,  Science,  and  the  Common 
Speech,  with  an  Appendix  containing  a  copious  Scotch  Glossary,  a 
Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Proper  Names,  and  various  other  Useful 
Tables.  Mainly  abridged  from  Webster’s  International  Dictionary. 
Over  1,100  illustrations.  8vo,  sheep,  cloth,  and  morocco  ;  1,116  pages. 
Prices,  with  Complete  Reference  Index :  Cloth,  $3 ;  sheep,  $4  ;  half 
morocco,  $5.  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 


This  latest  edition  of  Webster’s  Dictionary  adequately 
supplies  the  need  for  an  abridged  dictionary  which  shall  be 
full,  accurate  and  authoritative,  well  adapted  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  scholar,  yet  practical  enough  for  the  business 
man  and  the  journalist.  It  is  a  handsome,  well-bound  vol¬ 
ume  of  1,116  pages,  948  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  proper,  and  its  size,  convenient  for  easy  reference, 
combined  with  its  fulness  and  reliability,  make  it  a  most 
useful  and  desirable  dictionary  for  the  busy  man  and  the 
student.  In  its  vocabulary  the  Collegiate  is  more  complete 
than  any  other  dictionary  of  its  class.  This  vocabulary 
includes  the  newer  words  which  have  an  established  place  in 
our  language,  the  scientific  and  technical  terms  likely  to  be 
met  with  in  general  reading,  and  the  words  of  the  Bible,  of 
Shakespeare,  and  of  the  masters  of  English  literature. 
Much  space  has  been  saved  by  disregarding  unusual  tech¬ 
nical  terms,  obsolete  and  very  rare  words.  The  definitions 
are  complete,  concise,  lucid  and  exact,  and  are  arranged  in 
the  historical  order  in  which  the  word  received  its  shades  of 
meaning.  Synonyms,  excellent  in  the  fulness  and  discrim¬ 
ination  with  which  they  are  treated,  are  an  important  part  of 
many  of  these  defini¬ 
tions.  The  scholar¬ 
ship  of  the  Collegiate 
Dictionary  is  also 
shown  in  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  its  ety¬ 
mologies.  To  the 
student  and  the  care¬ 
ful  user  of  words  these 
etymologies  can  not  fail  to  be  of  great  value.  Pronunciation 
is  indicated  by  the  simple  and  effective  method  of  respelling 
with  the  diacritically  marked  letters  familiar  in  the  school 
books  of  the  country,  avoiding  the  use  of  peculiar  signs  or 
of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  with  a  value  rarely  if  ever 
given  to  them  in  English.  The  Guide  to  Pronunciation  is 
but  slightly  abbreviated  from  that  in  the  International.  The 


"  The  little  children  ’round  hin 
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Table  of  Prefixes  and  Suffixes  has  been  entirely  rewritten 
and  enlarged,  and  the  treatises  on  orthography  and  on  the 
relation  of  English  to  other  languages  are  full  of  valuable 
knowledge.  The  Collegiate  Dictionary  has  one  feature  that 
is  peculiarly  its  own  ;  that  is  the  Glossary  of  Scottish  Words 
and  Phrases.  This  Glossary  is  the  most  complete  in  its 
contents  of  any  equally  accessible  compilation  of  Scottish 
terms,  and  plainly  and  accurately  indicates  the  pronunciation 
of  the  Scottish  dialect.  Other  important  and  instructive 
features  are  a  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Scripture,  Greek 
and  Latin  Proper  Names,  with  Modern  Geographical  and 
Biographical  Names ;  a  newly  revised  Vocabulary  of 
Rhymes,  a  list  of  English  Christian  Names  with  foreign 
equivalents,  an  account  of  the  Deities  and  Heroes  in  Greek 
and  Roman  Mythology,  translations  of  Foreign  Words  and 
Phrases,  and  tables  of  Abbreviations  and  Arbitrary  Signs 
used  in  Writing  and  Printing.  The  Collegiate  is  excellently 
printed  on  good  paper,  firmly  bound,  and  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  bookmaking.  Every  copy  is  provided  with  the  Complete 
Reference  Index. 


BY  E.  F.  WAGNER. 

Correspondence  relating  to  this  department  is  respectfully  Invited 
from  lithographers,  lithographic  artists,  and  others  interested.  Indi¬ 
vidual  experiences  in  any  way  pertaining  to  the  trade  are  solicited. 
Differences  of  opinion  regarding  answers  given  by  the  editor  will 
receive  respectful  consideration.  Mark  letters  and  samples  plainly 
E:  F.  Wagner,  4  New  Chambers  street,  New  York. 

For  Alterations  on  Aluminum. —  Take  one  part  con¬ 
centrated  alum  solution,  and  one  part  concentrated  acetic 
acid ;  mix  and  apply  as  usual  on  stone,  then  clean  off  the 
plate  well,  and  when  dry  rub  over  with  powdered  pumice  and 
a  clean  rag.  The  plate  must  be  thoroughly  clean  before 
using  the  above  solution. 

A  New  Way  to  Print  Lithographic  Commercial 
Work. —  The  Rubel  Brothers,  manufacturing  stationers  and 
paper  manufacturers,  have  now  made  a  new  departure, 
manufacturing  their  own  lithography  in  conjunction  with 
their  paper  mill  in  New  Jersey.  The  new  method  (printing 
from  a  web)  works  well,  but”  is  only  fit  for  very  large 
orders. 


Graphic  Arts  at  the  Buffalo  Exposition. —  The  plans 
having  matured  for  the  great  Pan-American  Exposition,  to 
cover  a  space  of  335  acres,  the  actual  work  can  now  begin  so 
as  to  be  ready  for  the  show.  Twenty-two  buildings  will  be 
erected  on  the  site  acquired.  The  Administration  building 
will  be  the  first  and  the  Graphic  Arts  building  will  cover 
45,000  square  feet. 

Music  Transferring  from  Punched  Plates. —  Take 
impression  from  the  plate,  by  inking  in  like  a  copper  plate 
with  weak  transfer  ink,  on  a  soft  paper,  say  Chinese  paper, 
without  any  preparation,  then  transfer  upon  stone  or  zinc 
plates.  After  taking  off  the  paper,  gum  up  the  stone  or  zinc 
plate,  and,  after  all  is  dry,  wash  out  with  turps  upon  the 
gum  and  rub  up  well  with  thick  asphaltum  ;  then  wash  off 
the  gum  and  roll  up  heavy  with  ink  ;  then  rosin  and  powder 
with  talcum  and  etch  very  strongly. 

Motors  on  Lithographic  Printing  Machinery. —  In 
answer  to  a  request  to  investigate  the  motor  system  in  use  in 
B.  &  B.  lithographic  establishment,  we  can  say  that  the  bolt¬ 
ing,  jerking  motion  complained  of  by  Mr.  K.,  the  pressman, 
is  entirely  due  to  the  presses.  Transmission  of  power  is  not 


at  all  essential  to  printing  machinery,  as  presses  using  16  and 
20  horse-power  are  running  today  in  New  York  with  motors 
directly  attached  to  the  machines.  From  an  economical 
point  of  view  the  separate  motor  is  strongly  to  be  urged 
where  there  are  many  machines  running. 

Art  Work  and  Manufactured  Product. —  Colonel 
Tichenor,  of  the  Board  of  Appraisers,  in  deciding  the  case 
of  S.  A.  McFarland  &  Co.,  contractors,  who  had  imported 
from  Carrara,  Italy,  some  statuary  made  there  but  designed 
by  an  American  artist  for  the  Sacred  Heart  Academy,  says, 
in  answer  to  the  claim  that  it  was  a  work  of  art :  "  While  the 
statue  was  made  in  Italy  it  is  simply  the  copy  of  a  model 
made  in  America,  and  is  not,  therefore,  a  work  of  art 
(merely  a  manufactured  article,  made  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses),  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  free  entry”;  thus  con¬ 
sistently  applying  in  this  case  the  same  principle  of  reasoning 
that  is  adopted  in  graphic  matters  of  a  similar  character. 

Roentgen  Rays  in  Printing,  or  Impressions  with¬ 
out  Ink,  Roller  or  Press.— A.  F.,  aluminographer, 
writes  again:  "At  last  I  have  been  entirely  vindicated,  for 
you  will  truly  remember  last  year  I  urgently  instigated  you 
to  try  and  speak  of  my  ideas  in  using  the  Roentgen  rays  for 
printing  process  work.  Now  I  have  received  the  news  direct 
from  London  that  a  man  by  name  of  Greene  has  patented 
my  device,  a  new  process  of  printing  complexes  reams  of 
paper  without  ink  or  press  at  one  stroke  simply  by  Roentgen 
rays.”  Answer. — We  are  still  proof  against  the  X-rays  in 
printing.  If  the  newspaper  and  book  publisher  had  to  coat 
each  sheet  of  paper  twice,  subject  it  to  a  sort  of  chemo-gal- 
vanic  action,  fixing  each  sheet  in  a  special  chemical  bath, 
there  would  certainly  be  few  people  suffering  from  an  aber¬ 
ration  of  the  mind  by  an  overindulgence  in  reading. 

Are  the  Modern  Processes  Dangerous  to  Our 
Welfare  as  Graphic  Artists?  —  S.  P.,  London,  England, 
writes  from  there  that  the  trade  is  waning,  that  process  is 
beginning  to  supersede  hand  work,  and  he  bewails  the  fact 
that  the  modern  reproductive  methods  in  the  graphic  arts 
are  destroying  the  need  of  artistic  endeavor,  it  being  useless 
nowadays  to  learn  drawing,  everything  being  purely  mechan¬ 
ical.  Answer  — l  think  our  friend  is  needlessly  frightened. 
If  ever  in  the  history  of  the  graphic  arts  artistic  endeavor 
or  ability  was  urgent  it  is  so  today.  Prescribed  formula, 
routine  matter  and  mechanical  dexterity  belong  to  the  trades, 
but  the  command  of  mind  over  the  greater  mass  of  material, 
subject  to  the  graphic  arts,  makes  more  study  necessary , 
demands  a  wider  range  of  taste  and  artistic  ability,  and 
allows  more  scope  to  the  development  of  intellectual  individ¬ 
uality  than  was  ever  possible  in  the  history  of  art,  as  it  is  or 
should  be  applied  to  the  pictorial  branches  of  the  printing 
industry. 

How  to  Learn  Drawing  on  Aluminum  Plates. — 
F.  S.  B.,  Toms  River,  New  York  :  "Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
through  the  'Notes  and  Queries’  of  The  Inland  Printer 
where  I  can  procure  an  aluminum  plate  to  learn  to  draw  for 
surface  printing,  and  where  I  can  procure  books  on  the  sub¬ 
ject?”  Answer. —  The  lithographic  supply  dealers  do  not 
sell  the  aluminum  plates  prepared  and  grained  to  draw 
upon.  You  would,  therefore,  have  to  do  this  work  yourself, 
which  would  require  trays,  acids,  and  graining  apparatus. 
Directions  can  be  found  in  the  Notes  and  Queries  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  last  volume  of  The  Inland  Printer.  Would 
advise  you  to  purchase  the  prepared  zinc,  sold  at  ]/z  cent  per 
square  inch,  which  works  about  the  same  as  aluminum  for 
your  purpose.  There  are  no  text-books  out  on  the  subject 
of  aluminum  in  the  graphic  arts  ;  everything  written  is  in 
the  trade  journals  of  the  day  —  The  Inland  Printer,  and 
German,  English  and  French  trade  periodicals.  When  the 
third  enlarged  edition  of  "Etching  and  Acids”  appears,  the 
subject  will  be  fully  treated  therein,  and  I  will  add  your 
name  to  the  list  of  those  who  have  already  subscribed 
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thereto.  Prepared  zinc  plates  will  be  mailed  you  on  writing 
to  Columbia  Company,  27  School  street,  Boston,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  They  will  also  furnish  a  pamphlet  describing  the 
process  of  drawing  on  metal  plates. 

Preparing  Lithographed  Work  for  Type-Press 
Printing. —  D.  M.  R.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  wishes  to  know 
"How  to  make  zinc  etchings  suitable  for  typographical 
press,  having  the  original  on  stone.”  Answer. —  Get  a  trans¬ 
fer  impression  on  lithographic  transfer  paper  from  the 
original  work,  then  get  a  well  polished,  clean  zinc  plate,  lay 
on  a  lithographic  stone  or  slab.  (If  you  fasten  some  manila 
paper  with  Higgins’  paste  upon  the  back  of  the  zinc  plate 
the  same  can  be  fastened  in  turn  very  easily  upon  the  slab 
so  as  to  lay  flat.)  Then  lay  your  transfer  impression  face 
down  on  the  zinc,  and  placing  some  backing  sheets  on  top 
pull  through  with  strong  pressure.  Then  moisten  the  back 
of  transfer  paper,  which  has  now  stuck  to  the  plate  firmly, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  take  it 
off,  when  your  work  will  be 
all  upon  the  plate.  Now, 
the  usual  operation  of  dust¬ 
ing  with  dragon’s-blood, 
and  giving  first  etch  follows, 
as  described  in  various 
parts  of  the  last  volume  of 
The  Inland  Printer, 
when  it  can  be  etched 
deeper  and  deeper  until  it 
is  fit  for  type-press  print¬ 
ing. 

Microscopic  Engrav¬ 
ing. —  Ph.  R.,  Brooklyn, 

New  York,  writes:  "I  have 
read  in  a  certain  jewelers’ 
magazine  that  the  firm  of 
Eaton  &  Glover,  of  87  Nas¬ 
sau  street,  Manhattan,  has 
issued  a  copy  of  'The 
Lord’s  Prayer,’  engraved 
on  pearl,  within  a  space  not 
much  larger  than  the  end 
of  an  ordinary  lead  pencil. 

It  further  says  :  '  The  much 
vaunted  feat  of  engraving 
it  on  a  gold  dollar  is  very 
much  eclipsed.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  character  of 
the  work,  the  letters  are 
accurately  formed  and  can 
be  read  by  the  naked  eye  if 
held  at  a  proper  angle  to  the  light.  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  thing  about  the  work  is  that  it  was  done  by  a 
boy  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  art  of  engraving,  and 
whose  only  experience  is  less  than  one  week  in  the  business 
office.’  Now,  how  is  it  possible  that  a  boy  could  do  this 
work  at  the  trade  only  one  week  ?”  Answer. —  The  boy  can 
execute  this  engraving  easily  enough,  and  turn  out  quite  a 
number  of  them  in  a  day.  Usually  they  employ  girls  for  this 
work  of  guiding  the  point  of  a  pantograph  along  the  grooves 
of  an  expertly  engraved  original.  In  the  article  you  read 
they  evidently  did  not  explain  how  long  it  took  the  engraver 
to  do  or  learn  to  make  this  plate.  The  very  small  lettering, 
etc.,  on  bank  notes  is  done  in  the  same  way. 


Color  Scales,  for  Measuring  Variations  of  Minute 
Differences  in  all  Possible  Combinations  of  Colors 
and  Their  Shades  and  Tints. —  C.  T.  S.,  "Steam  Press 
Printer,”  inquires  "Regarding  the  mixing  of  colors  at  the 
steam  press,  how  is  it  that  color  manufacturers  do  not  sup¬ 
ply  a  more  uniform  color,  so  that  when  the  quantity  of  each, 
making  a  certain  shade  or  tone,  is  marked  on  the  pro¬ 


gressive  proofs,  a  man  fails  to  get  the  right  shade,  even  if 
he  mixes  it  in  exactly  the  same  proportions,  just  because  one 
or  more  of  the  colors  are  not  the  same  as  those  bought 
before,  or  have  been  bought  from  another  manufacturer.” 
Answer. —  The  trouble  our  friend  complains  of  has  been  a 
stumbling-block  to  many,  in  every  art,  trade  or  profession 
where  delicate  matching  of  colors  is  made.  It  behooves 
every  one,  therefore,  who  is  so  engaged  to  fortify  himself 
with  the  means  by  which  slight  color  differences  can  be  not 
only  measured  but  even  closely  described  by  formula  and 
signs  so  that  another  person,  even  one  not  versed  in  the 
mixing  of  colors,  having  the  proper  instrument  at  hand,  can 
refer  to  the  signs  given  him,  and  duplicate  that  exact  shade 
of  color.  We  have  several  important  means  at  hand  for 
obtaining  this  result.  The  first  is  "The  Prang  Standard  of 
Color,”  a  book,  size  10  by  14  inches,  giving  in  print  1,176 
different  standard  color-fields,  arranged  on  monochromatic 


and  polychromatic  scales  on  seven  plates.  By  a  very  ingen¬ 
ious  system  of  nomenclature  the  composition,  as  well  as  the 
exact  shade  of  any  color,  can  be  obtained  at  a  moment. 
Three  masks  in  shades  of  neutral  tints  are  added  in  a  pocket 
attached  to  the  inside  of  cover,  for  the  purpose  of  separating 
any  given  color,  and  bring  it  out  in  its  true  value  by  isola¬ 
tion.  A  complete  description  of  the  simple  rules  underlying 
the  use  of  the  scales  is  printed  at  the  end  ;  and  we  can  say 
that  in  viewing  this  gigantic  piece  of  work  (each  row  of 
colors  is  printed  separately)  Mr.  Prang  has  given  to  the 
thousands  of  colorists  —  teachers,  students,  manufacturers, 
printers  and  others  who  use  color  in  any  shape  or  form  —  an 
authoritative  work,  the  completion  of  which  could  only  be 
made  possible  by  the  genuine  love  and  thorough  fitness  for 
the  task  in  question  possessed  by  Mr.  Prang.  Price  per  copy, 
50  cents.  The  Inland  Printer,  or  L.  Prang,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

The  Principles  of  Tone  and  Tint  Lithography. — 
In  the  fifteenth  part  of  George  Fritz’s  "Handbuch  der 
Lithographie  und  des  Steindrucks,”  just  issued  by  Wilhelm 
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Knapp-Halle,  the  author  says:  "If  we  have  minutely  and 
exhaustively  described  in  the  second  section  of  our  work  the 
lithographic  drawing  and  engraving  (flat  and  intaglio) 
methods,  as  also  the  various  transfer  processes,  and  their 
applicability  and  importance  to  the  various  needs  of  the 
lithographer,  so  we  shall  here  in  our  third  section,  in  the 
same  concise  manner,  set  forth  the  lithographic(chromo  and 
color  printing  methods,  according  to  their  development  up 
to  the  present  day.”  This  part  begins  with  a  definition  of 
chromo-lithography,  and  its  various  technical  appurtenances, 
and  divides  the  subject  into  two  grand  divisions :  First, 
"The  Tone  and  Tint  Lithography,”  and  second,  "The  Com¬ 
bination  Color  Print.”  It  describes  the  different  decorative 
poster  and  map  work  coming  under  this  head,  and  the  best 
way  to  proceed  in  obtaining  superior  and  artistic  results, 
compatible  with  technical  means.  We  must  admire  the 
broad  and  masterly  statement  of  the  facts  known  to  the 
special  practitioner  in  the  various  lines  described.  The  clear 
and  rhythmic  arrangement  of  the  whole  cumbersome  subject 
and  the  pleasant  mode  of  delivery,  which  always  stimulates 
to  further  reading,  never  at  any  time  has  become  uninterest¬ 
ing  or  tiresome.  Principal  classes  of  work  are  shown  by 
respective  specimens,  executed  in  an  exact  and  particular 
manner,  with  a  page  opposite  to  each  art  plate  accurately 
describing  the  entire  procedure  and  manipulation  employed 
in  producing  it.  Starting  with  the  various  ways  of  tracing, 
offsetting,  execution  of  the  color  plates  —  as  crayon  method, 
tusche,  in  screen,  line,  dots,  spatter,  rubbing,  asphalt,  scrap¬ 
ing —  this  part  ends  with  a  beautiful  example  of  tone  map- 
lithography,  where  124  color  variations  are  produced  with 
three  printing  plates,  executed  in  various  screen  linings.  The 
care  and  liberality  with  which  the  many  plates  so  far  shown 
in  former  numbers  are  accomplished  is  really  astonishing. 
The  art  lithographers  of  the  world  will  no  doubt  encourage 
the  author  and  publisher  in  maintaining  this  high  standard 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  important  parts  yet  to  appear. 
Each  part  70  cents,  postage  extra.  The  Inland  Printer, 
Chicago,  or  E.  Steiger,  New  York. 

What  Should  a  Lithographic  Pressman  Know. — 
Besides  being  a  lithographic  printer,  he  also  must  be  some¬ 
what  of  a  machinist,  must  have  an  accurate  perception  of 
mechanical  adjustments  for  setting  cylinder,  rollers,  ink  box, 
etc.  He  must  have  an  eye  for  color,  must  feel  the  different 
values  of  tints  and  shades  ;  must  know  qualities  of  paper 
and  their  effect  on  the  work  in  his  press,  and,  above  all,  he 
must  understand  the  chemistry  of  color,  so  that  he  will  not 
be  led,  as  we  only  too  often  observe,  to  jumble  the  various 
colors  composed  of  mineral,  animal,  vegetable  and  chemical 
substances  thoughtlessly  one  with  the  other,  without  regard 
to  their  origin  or  nature.  Printers  should  always  consider 
carefully  what  colors  and  compounds  will  agree  together  and 
not  cause  a  riot.  Every  one  who  has  tried  knows  what  the 
result  is  if  we  mix,  in  order  to  obtain  a  nice  orange,  chrome 
yellow  and  Vermilion  together.  How  soon  the  fine  orange 
color  becomes  polluted,  until  it  is  a  good  brown,  and  not  the 
color  which  the  customer  desired  in  his  work.  The  thorough 
workman,  however,  knows  that  vermilion  is  made  of  sul¬ 
phurous  quicksilver  and  chrome  yellow  of  lead ;  that  when 
they  come  together  they  enter  into  a  new  corrosive  combina¬ 
tion,  robbing  each  other  of  their  original  brilliancy.  Yes, 
the  practical  workman  avoids  mixing  mineral  with- chemical 
and  prefers  using  the  latter  as  little  as  possible,  and  in  com¬ 
pounding  such  colors  always  avails  himself  of  lakes,  earths, 
etc.  The  pressman  must  have  also  good  judgment  in  esti¬ 
mating  on  the  quantity  of  ink  to  be  prepared  for  a  certain 
job,  so  as  to  avoid  waste  in  the  first  place,  and  also  to  deter¬ 
mine  with  the  greatest  amount  of  accuracy  the  cost  before¬ 
hand  of  the  ink  to  be  consumed  on  his  presswork.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  pressman,  if  he  can  keep  his  press  in  good 
condition,  always  running,  printing  the  work  right  without 
a  large  percentage  of  spoilage,  is  the  most  important  pro¬ 


ductive  factor  in  an  establishment.  He  wields  the  most 
costly  tool  in  the  house  ;  he  can  cause  the  greatest  loss  to 
the  establishment,  and  at  the  same  time  he  has  charge  of 
the  only  profit-bearing  section  of  the  concern.  Many  have 
worked  themselves  up  from  feeders,  and  become  good  press¬ 
men  in  a  way,  but  have  these  men  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  be  equal  to  any  emergency  that  occurred  in  connection 
with  a  steam  press  ?  A  glance  in  the  daily  workings  of  the 
machine  room  and  the  average  products  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  teaches  us  that  they  have  not. 

An  Interesting  Letter. —  William  G.  B.,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  says:  "Your  letter  received  and  many  thanks 
for  your  encouragement.  I  had  an  impression  made  from 
stone  on  the  sample  of  paper  you  enclosed  in  your  letter  and 
find  the  one  enclosed  and  marked  9%  cents  on  back  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  the  two.  Can  you  put  me  in  communication  with  the 
paper  dealers  ?  I  also  send  two  scraps  of  paper  that  were 
used  for  lithographic  printing,  but  can  not  get  them  in  this 
city.  I  wish  I  could  purchase  some  aluminum  prepared  for 
litho  purpose  without  paying  a  royalty.  I  had  a  piece  as 
purchased  at  the  metal  dealers  buffed  and  then  slightly 
grained  and  a  half-tone  transfer  put  on  it,  and  the  result 
showed  that  it  beat  the  stone  all  hollow  for  sharpness  of  dots  ; 
the  ink  does  not  seem  to  spread  so  easy.  If  you  can  send  me 
a  piece  of  aluminum  I  would  put  a  transfer  on  it  and  you 
could  toy  or  dally  with  it.  The  possibilities  are  great  for 
aluminum  (if  I  have  to  write  this  name  often  I  will  get  a 
rubber  stamp  made)  in  what  I  am  working  at ;  say  you  send 
me  a  copy  for  three-color  work,  I  send  you  the  three  trans¬ 
fers  on  that  metal  by  mail  —  not  at  all  visionary.  It  is  my 
intention  to  go  into  the  business  of  furnishing  these  transfers 
to  the  trade.  I  have  made  two  three-color  reproductions  — 
the  first  I  would  not  show  you  unless  I  had  a  grudge  against 
you ;  the  second  I  will  send  you  Monday  with  copy.  I  con¬ 
sider  it  good  aside  from  it  being  on  unsuitable  yellow  paper 
and  poorly  printed.  The  printing  is  the  point  where  the 
hardest  rub  comes  in  with  process  work  on  stone.  I  remem¬ 
ber  when  I  started  on  half-tone  under  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives,  at  the 
Crosscup  &  West  Engraving  Company,  in  1888,  the  printers 
could  hardly  handle  cuts  with  100  lines  to  the  inch,  but  now 
150  is  the  ordinary,  up  to  200.  1  use  the  150-line  screen  for 
my  work.  It  is  really  wonderful  what  progress  has  been 
made,  the  perfect  screen  of  Levy  and  the  use  of  dry  plates 
for  half-tone  negatives  is  an  interesting  development  in  the 
advance  of  photo-process.  I  remember  I  would  never  believe 
a  good  negative  could  be  made  on  a  gelatin  dry  plate,  slow 
or  rapid,  but  I  had  to  give  in  ;  the  most  of  my  negatives  are 
now  made  on  dry  plates,  as  by  this  means  by  color  sensitiz¬ 
ing  the  dry  plates  myself  and  using  the  quickest  plates  I  can 
make  the  three-color  negatives  direct  from  the  copy  into  half¬ 
tone  negatives.  Say  a  hurry  copy  is  brought  in,  it  is  put  up, 
the  yellow  and  red  negatives  made  in  one  and  four  minute 
exposures  through  half-tone  screen,  and  by  the  time  I  get  the 
blue,  which  takes  sometimes  thirty  minutes  by  electric  light, 
the  job  is  well  under  way.  I  do  not  know  why  I  am  bother¬ 
ing  you  with  all  these  soap  bubbles  of  mine,  but  I  know  I  am 
writing  to  a  man  who  is  interested  in  just  this  same  branch 
that  I  am  working  at  and  hope  that  when  I  get  so  that  I  can 
show  some  good  samples  you  can  help  me  to  turn  glory  into 
money.  I  have  spent  since  July  this  year  $1,150,  with  no 
return  whatever.  Do  you  know  of  a  good  way  to  roll  up  a 
transfer  (say  half-tone)  before  etching  ?  We  used  tannic  acid 
at  first,  but  this  seems  to  go  through  transfer  sometimes. 
Gum  is  good,  but  thickens  the  dots ;  plain  water  is  the  best, 
but  on  a  large  stone  hard  to  control.  Hoping  that  I  have 
not  imposed  on  your  good  nature,  and,  as  the  Germans  say, 
"Nichts  fur  unguth.”  Answer. —  We  must  ask  pardon  from 
our  scientific  friend  in  Philadelphia  for  publishing  this  com¬ 
munication.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  others  in  the  same 
line,  so  we  reproduce  it,  and  in  answer  to  the  query  con¬ 
tained  therein  will  add  that  half-tone  transfers  are  etched, 
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very  slightly,  after  development,  with  gum  and  a  little  gallic 
acid,  thinly  spread  over  the  work  ;  then  when  this  is  dry, 
■everything  is  washed  out  with  turpentine  only,  and  then 
rolled  up,  talcumed  and  etched  — on  stone  with  nitric  acid 
and  gum,  on  aluminum  or  zinc  with  phosphoric  or  gallic 
acid  and  gum  respectively.  The  sample  of  aluminum  I  have 
sent  is  from  W.  H.  Kemp  &  Co.,  176  Hudson  street,  New 
York.  The  paper  is  from  H.  Lindenmeyr  &  Sons,  New 
York  city.  You  need  not  pay  a  royalty  for  < 


advertisement,  and  would  use  the  type  to  do  the  work  and 
foolishly  make  no  charge  for  composition — simply  locking, 
etc.  The  distribution  of  such  a  job  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  other  poster  you  mention,  the  writer 
would  make  price  of  $47  for  15,000  copies.  Let  the  depart¬ 
ment  advise  you  further  if  necessary. 

Printing  Envelopes. —  Allan  Nicholson,  Union,  South 
Carolina,  writes  :  w  Can  you  give  an  idea  of  the  prices  that 


ESTIMATING 
QUERIES 

COMME 


of  5,000,  10,000,  15,000,  25,000, 
50,000,  75,000,  100,000  and  200,000  ?”  Answer. — This  ques- 
1  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  to 
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the  type  had  been  thrown  in  ?  The  writer  would  have  run 
this  job  in  this  way.  What  do  you  think  of  it?  10  000 


Paper . . . . . $  6.00 

Composition . . .  10.00 

Presswork:  red  and  black, pony .  12.00 


$28.00 

But  never  for  $25.  As  to  the  other  "feller,”  let  him  commit 
suicide.  He  will  not  be  a  competitor  very  long,  if  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  make  folders  at  these  prices.  It  is  distressing  to 
know  of  these  matters,  and  the  writer  can  illustrate  many 
instances  of  the  same  character.  In  some  localities,  if  one 
printer  can  only  get  a  job  of  work  away  from  his  compet¬ 
itor,  he  chuckles  in  his  sleeve,  and  makes  up  his  mind  that 
it  is  smart.  The  profit  is  not  considered  ;  would  rather  do  it 
for  nothing  than  allow  some  one  else  have  the  work.  It’s 
too  bad  that  this  state  of  things  exists. 

Another  Folder  Estimate. —  A  subscriber  writes: 

"Kindly  favor  me  with  price  on  following  job . 

This  was  estimated  upon  by  at  least  twenty  printers  and 
price  varied  from  $10  to  $25.  I  was  on  the  inside  and  was 
favored  with  the  information.  This  is  the  job :  200,000 
folders,  four  pages  7X  by  6X  when  flat,  black  and  red; 
ordinary  display  composition  ;  paper  to  be  assorted  colors  of 
32-pound  colored  medium  or  assorted  laid  cap,  28-pound  ; 
two  cuts  on  each  page  ;  folded  once  and  put  in  packages  of 
250.  Cash  thirty  days  net.  Answer. —  This  is  an  everyday 
job  and  can  be  done  many  ways.  The  facilities  at  hand 
determine  the  most  profitable  to  the  printer  and  satisfaction 
of  the  customer.  Some  would  print  this  on  a  job  press,  four 
on,  and  thus  make  100,000  impressions,  but  could  not  get  the 
order  or  make  their  salt.  The  one  who  could  run  it  as  speci¬ 
fied  below  would  stand  right,  but  again,  there’s  the  "feller 
that  adds  nothing  to  the  price  paid  for  paper”  or  would  make 
an  investment  of  plates,  or  the  "straight  dollar  per  thousand 
feller.”  This  job  calls  out  the  jockey  —  and  there  are  many 
in  our  business.  Give  him  this  price,  enclose  your  sample 
of  stock,  tell  him  what  you  agree  to  do,  when  the  work  will 
be  ready,  and  if  you  are  a  good  salesman  you  will  enter  the 
°rder-  200,000 
Paper :  12  out,  20  by  30,  buff  colored  medium,  40  pounds  to  ream,  500 


sheets  in  cases,  ®  5 K  cents,  add  15  per  cent . . . $87.00 

Composition:  four  pages  and  lock-up  for  press  and  foundry .  6.00 

Plates  :  twenty-four,  ®  40  cents  each,  add  10  per  cent .  10.75 

Presswork:  make-ready  ($5),  and  printing  35,000  impressions  on 

pony . . .  40.00 

Cutting  and  folding  200,000  once,  and  band  in  packages  of  250,  ®  30 

cents,  including  packing  and  cases . . . .  60.00 


$203.75 

Look  out  for  the  "printer”  that  will  take  these  circulars 
home  and  engage  the  whole  family  to  fold  them,  and  cut 
that  part  of  the  work  in  half,  or  the  one  that  will  put  on 
several  girls  at  10  cents  per  thousand.  What  a  pleasant 
business  in  such  an  atmosphere.  Let  the  department  know 
the  result,  and  we  will  print  it  for  the  information  of  our 
readers. 

Catalogue  Estimate. —  P.  B.  writes:  "We  have  read 
with  much  interest  your  articles  at  various  times  in  The 
Inland  Printer  on  estimating,  and  would  like  to  have 
your  estimate  on  a  job  in  which  we  are  interested  to  compare 
with  ours.  Inclosed  we  send  you  sample  pages  of  catalogue. 
Fifty  thousand ;  twenty-four  inside  pages  ;  four  pages  of 
cover ;  set  in  10-point ;  printed  in  black  ;  bound  ;  folded  in 
16’s,  and  8’s  inserted ;  two  wire  staples  ;  trimmed  ;  hand 
fold;  size  before  trimming,  5)4  by  8 ;  printed  from  type; 
composition  on  whole  job  will  average  about  the  same  as 
eight  pages  inclosed  ;  cuts  furnished  by  patron  ;  covers,  four 
pages  printed,  two  outside  pages  from  engravings  furnished; 
printed  on  5-cent  book  paper,  S.  &  S.  C.,  22  by  32,  40-pound; 
cover,  plain,  22  by  32 60-pound,  4X  cents;  40-cent  ink 
used  ;  job  printed  on  pony  cylinder,  sixteen  pages  first  form, 


eight  pages  second ;  two  cover  forms ;  saddleback  stapler  ; 
hand-trimmed.”  Answer—  This  department  is  only  too- 
glad  to  make  the  estimate  as  you  have  the  work  laid  out. 
However,  you  certainly  understand  that  your  competitor  can 
run  this  job  in  one  24-page  form  by  making  the  paper  22  by 
48,  and  make  up  6-4  way,  thus  preserve  the  make-up  for 
machine,  or  if  hand  fold  save  one  fold  and  one  insert.  This- 
item  on  the  50,000  books  would  make  a  difference  in  the 
price  of  $17.50,  and  also  save  running  the  extra  form, 
although  if  you  run  on  pony  and  get  the  speed  attained  by 
some  concerns  you  would  not  fall  back  on  time  in  presswork. 
The  writer  is  under  the  impression  that  this  catalogue  was. 
printed  from  type.  No  font  will  stand  a  50,000  run  and  be 
used  again  with  surplus  left  in  cases.  Plates  must  be  made, 
and  use  patent  blocks ;  if  this  is  done  you  get  a  solid  make- 
ready  that  will  last  the  run  without  stopping  to  patch  up  bad1 
spots.  Five  cents  is  too  much  for  paper  submitted  ;  it  should' 
be  4X  cents,  and  the  colored  medium  cover  should  be  5X 
cents  in  these  quantities.  We  make  two  estimates.  Which 
one  is  the  most  favorable  to  you  and  the  customer  ?  50000- 

Paper:  22  by  32,  40-pound,  S.  &  S.  C.,  white;  H  sheet  to  book,  500 

sheets  to  ream  ;  add  15  per  cent . $152.00 

Paper  for  cover :  22  by  32,  60-pound,  colored  medium  ;  add  15  per 

cent .  50.00- 

Composition :  24  pages  inside  and  cover,  and  use  of  type .  50.00 

Presswork:  inside,  one  16  and  one  8  ;  make-ready  at  $6  and  $4 .  122.00' 

cover,  two  forms,  two  pages  at  time  ;  job  press .  70.00 

Binding :  folding  16-page  form  at  45  cents  ;  folding  8-page  form  at  35 
cents  ;  folding  cover  at  25  cents  ;  inserting  at  25  cents  ;  wire 

at  60  cents  ;  trimming  at  50  cents .  120.00 

$564.00 

Make  up  to  fold  complete  in  five  folds  and  reduce  price 
$17.50  as  mentioned  above.  Now  let  us  talk  about  other 
methods  that  can  be  employed  in  making  these  50,000  pam¬ 
phlets.  Make  paper  22  by  48,  65-pound,  and  print  in  24-page- 
form.  Make  plates  and  preserve  your  type  make-up  form 
for  machine  folding,  and  the  price  as  follows  : 


Paper:  inside . $152.00’ 

“  cover .  50.00 

Composition:  including  cover  and  locking  for  foundry .  50.00' 

Plates,  24  at  50  cents .  12.00 

Presswork:  inside,  make-ready  at  $10 .  85.00 

“  cover,  run  two  sets  on .  30.00' 

Binding:  machine  folding,  two  and  three  folds .  100.00- 


$479.00- 

Again,  the  printer  that  has  the  facilities  may  double  up  and 
print  forty-eight  pages  —  four  books  out  of  sheet,  using  type 
and  one  set  of  plates,  and  bind  the  book  two  on,  but  must 
be  hand  folding.  He  would  cut  price  still  lower ;  he  would 
save  in  binding  $25  and  5  pounds  on  paper  as  there  would1, 
be  no  trimming  on  top  of  one,  and  the  foot  of  the  other,  and' 
thus  save  another  $10.  I  am  not  cutting  price  or  profit,  but 
illustrating  how  such  work  can  be  handled.  The  price  in 
this  way  could  be  made  $430.  You  will  note  that  there  is  a. 
difference  of  $134  between  the  first  and  last  estimates. 
Facilities  and  space  to  handle  large  orders  tell  every  time.. 
Let  us  hear  from  you  again. 

Should  the  Printer  Charge  for  Storing  Paper  in 
Quantities  for  Publishers  ? — Mr.  George  A.  Miller,  Des. 
Moines,  Iowa,  writes  :  "We  recently  quoted  price  on  a  publi¬ 
cation,  both  with  and  without  stock  (Butler’s  25  by  38,  60- 
pound  S.  book).  We  quoted  price,  and  charged  a  X  cent 
per  pound  for  handling  and  storing,  if  furnished  in  quantities,, 
or  X  cent  ^  paper  was  furnished  for  one  issue  at  a  time. 
Paper  to  be  delivered  on  sidewalk.  The  customer  could  not: 
see  why  we  should  make  any  charge  on  paper  if  he  bought 
it,  and  intimated  that  we  were  trying  to  rob  him.  It  has- 
been  the  custom  of  some  printers  here  to  make  no  charge 
for  handling  or  storing  paper,  and  one  printer  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  furnish  desk  room  and  light  to  a  customer  who- 
furnished  all  his  own  stock  on  a  publication  that  he  did  not 
get  more  than  $1,500  a  year  for  the  labor  on.  I  would  like  to- 
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own  case  is  to  use  purer  zinc.  It  saves  time,  acid,  health, 
and,  I  believe,  money. 

Etching  Steel  Plates. —  J.  M.  P.,  New  York,  asks  for 
the  mixture  of  acids  or  solution  for  etching  or  biting  on 
engravers’  steel  plates.  Answer'. —  Spencer  acid  is  most  gen¬ 
erally  used  by  steel  engravers,  and  is  made  as  follows : 

No.  l. 

Nitric  acid,  c.  p .  5  ounces. 

Water,  distilled . 5  ounces. 

Metallic  silver .  1  ounce. 

No.  2. 

Nitric  acid,  c.  p . 5  ounces. 

Water,  distilled . •. .  5  ounces. 

Quicksilver .  1  ounce. 

The  two  solutions  are  made  in  separate  vessels,  then  mixed 
and  kept  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle.  This  solution  can  be 
diluted  considerably  with  water,  the  rapidity  of  its  action 
being  increased  thereby. 


have  machines  for  sending  pictures  by  tele¬ 
graph  to  one  another.  Photography  can  be 
applied  to  it.  The  picture  is  drawn  on  tin- 
foil  in  a  nonconducting  varnish,  the  tin-foil 
is  then  drawn  around  and  secured  to  a  cyl¬ 
inder  of  a  machine  very  much  like  an  Edison 
phonograph.  When  the  cylinder  turns,  a 
needle  passes  over  the  tin-foil  in  a  fine  spiral, 
breaking  an  electrical  circuit  when  crossing 
the  line  of  the  drawing.  At  the  other  end 
of  a  telegraph  wire  is  a  similar  instrument, 
whose  cylinder  revolves  at  precisely  the  same 
speed  as  the  first  one.  The  needle  on  this, 
machine  passes  over  paper  and  makes  a 
mark  on  the  paper  each  time  the  current  is 
interrupted  by  the  needle  on  the  sending 
instrument  crossing  a  line.  The  picture 
received  in  this  way  is  made  up  of  dots,  64 
to  the  inch,  which  have  the  appearance  of 
continuous  lines.  This  outline  sketch  is 
drawn  over  and  shaded  up  in  pen-and-ink, 
when  it  is  ready  for  photo-engraving. 

Three-Color  Process. —  Mr.  C.  Fleck 
-  contributes  to  our  valuable  contemporary, 
the  Process  Photogram ,  formulae  for  a  three- 
color  process.  An  interesting  portion  of  it 
is  the  aniline  dyes  which  he  uses  to  make 
ordinary  dry  plates  sensitive  to  the  various 
colors.  For  the  negative  from  which  the 
yellow  color  block  is  made,  he  bathes  the 
dry  plates  in  acridin  yellow  or  acridin 
orange  N.  O.  For  the  negative  from  which 
the  red  color  block  is  made,  the  dry  plate  is 
dyed  with  a  solution  of  congo  rubin.  And 
for  the  negative  from  which  the  blue  color 
block  is  made  the  dye  used  is  tetraethyl 
dimido-oxy triphenyl  carbinol.  Most  of  these 
dyes  can  be  had  from  the  "  Berliner  Actien- 
gesellschaft  fur  Anilinfabrication.”  The 
method  of  using  these  dyes  would  take  a 
page  of  The  Inland  Printer  to  explain, 
but  three-color  workers  will  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  new  aniline  colors  given  here, 
and  will  know  how  to  apply  them. 

A  Brochure  on  Half-Tone. — The  Sco- 
'  were  sent  out  vill  &  Adams  Company  has  issued  a  small 
book,  entitled  "The  Half-Tone  Process,” 
that  contains  much  valuable  information  in 
a  compact  form.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  most  valuable  extracts 
from  it :  The  successful  working  of  the  half-tone  process 
depends  most  of  all  upon  getting  exactly  the  right  distance 
of  the  screen  from  the  sensitive  plate,  and  upon  using 
exactly  the  right  size  and  shape  of  lens  stop,  and  that  both 
size  of  stop  and  distance  of  screen  are  not  only  mathemat¬ 
ically  related  to  each  other,  but  also  mathematically  depen¬ 
dent  upon  camera  extension.  Either  an  increased  distance 
of  the  screen  or  an  enlargement  of  the  stop  produces  a 
larger  dot  on  the  negative.  Every  change  in  the  extension 
of  the  camera  should  be  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the 
screen’s  distance.  A  long  screen  distance,  other  things 
being  equal,  gives  better  results  than  a  short  distance.  The 
screen  distance  must  be  increased  as  the  number  of  lines 
present  in  the  screen  decreases.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  screen  distance  must  be  increased  as  the  aperture  of  the 
lens  stop  decreases.  There  is  much  else  in  this  little  book 
that  I  do  not  agree  with  the  writer  on,  so  will  not  quote. 


Sending  Pictures  by  Telegraph. —  James  Barry,  Lon¬ 
don,  England,  wants  to  know  how  we  send  pictures  by  tele¬ 
graph  in  this  country if  photography  is  used  in  the  method 
and  if  it  is  in  general  use?  Answer. —  Four  and  five  papers 


The  Electro-Acrograph. —  Mr.  N.  S.  Amstutz,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  exhibited  recently  before  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  England  some  examples  of  engraving  by 
his  Electro-Acrograph,  as  he  calls  his  engraving  machine. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  describe,  without  diagrams  and  pic¬ 
tures,  all  the  details  of  his  invention.  The  principle  of  the 
machine  is  to  engrave  on  thin  sheets  of  celluloid  from  a  low 
relief,  using  the  latter  as  a  pattern.  The  low  relief  is  an 
ordinary  carbon  print,  this  is  used  as  the  support  for  a  sheet 
of  celluloid,  over  which  a  V-shaped  cutting  tool  passes  in 
parallel  lines.  Where  the  carbon  film  is  thickest  the  engrav¬ 
ing  tool  cuts  deepest,  while  over  the  thinnest  part  of  the 
carbon  film  the  engraving  tool  passes  lightest,  cutting  the 
thinnest  line.  In  this  way  he  produces  an  engraving  very 
similar  in  effect  to  that  produced  by  a  single  line  half-tone 
screen.  Mr.  William  Gamble  says  in  the  Process  Photogram 
of  the  results  :  "  It  is  really  surprising  when  one  looks  closely 
into  these  results  of  the  Aerograph  to  note  how  th|  very 
finest  detail  is  held  in  the  cutting.  Even  delicate  lace  is 
reproduced  with  surprising  fidelity.  One  can  hardly  conceive 
of  the  possibility  of  a  cutter  riding  over  a  photo-relief  with  a 
substantial  piece  of  celluloid  interposed,  and  reproducing  the 
most  infinitesimal  changes  in  the  height  of  the  relief,  yet  the 
results  show  that  this  automatic  machine  '  feels  ’  the  relief 
and  interprets  it  in  a  manner  which  could  not  be  equaled  by 
the  most  skilful  of  engravers.  Running  at  a  suitable  speed, 
this  machine  engraves  a  6  by  8  picture,  120  lines  to  the 
inch,  in  less  than  eight  minutes,  and  it  is  probable  the 
machine  will  be  run  at  double  this  time  in  actual  use.  These 
engravings  on  celluloid  can  be  electrotyped  or  printed  from 
direct.” 

The  Stop  in  Half-Tone. —  The  rules  regarding  the  use 
of  the  lens  aperture  or  stop  in  half-tone  are  so  well  stated  in 
the  small  book,  "The  Half-Tone  Process,”  published  by  the 
Scovill  &  Adams  Company,  that  they  are  reprinted  here : 
"In  the  formation  of  the  negative  much  depends  upon  the 
employment  of  different-sized  stops.  First,  as  regards  the 
small  stop  :  A  small  stop  concentrates  the  illumination  into 
the  brightest  and  smallest  points,  and  acts  on  the  central 
portion  of  the  dots.  A  small  stop,  in  keeping  down  the  size 
of  all  the  dots  throughout  their  entire  range  on  the  nega¬ 
tives,  results  in  a  surplus  of  clear  glass,  showing  a  network  of 
transparent  lines  lying  over  the  whole  negative,  and  conse¬ 
quently  in  the  final  print  the  whites  are  smutty  and  gray,  and 
the  contrasts  in  the  blacks  are  wanting.  A  small  dot  gives 
sharpness  as  well  as  fineness  of  dot,  a  result  of  great  value 
in  the  formation  of  the  shadow  dot.  A  small  stop,  because 
of  the  limited  amount  of  light  it  passes,  necessarily  requires 
an  increased  time  of  exposure,  and  therefore  in  order  to 
meet  this  difficulty  the  operator  should  resort  to  the  small 
stop  in  multiple  form,  i.  e.,  he  should  use  four,  five  or  nine 
small  apertures  in  the  same  diaphragm,  and  thus  reduce  the 
time  of  exposure,  making  a  direct  gain  almost  proportionate 
to  the  number  of  apertures  employed,  and  at  the  same  time 
retaining  the  sharpness  and  smallness  of  the  dot.”  In  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  large  stop  this  book  continues:  "A  large  stop 
not  only  pours  an  increased  amount  of  light  through  each 
screen  hole,  but  spreads  the  light  further  away  under  the 
lines  of  the  screen,  which  there  decomposes  and  blackens 
the  silver,  leaving  a  less  amount  of  clear  glass  on  the  nega¬ 
tive,  and  so  resulting  in  less  color  for  the  final  picture.  A 
large  stop  in  thus  carrying  an  intense  illumination  out  from 
the  center  of  the  dot  to  the  boundary  of  its  extension  piles 
up  decomposed  silver  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  dot, 
and  thus  buries  the  more  subtle  variations  in  tone  val¬ 
ues.  A  large  stop  joins  and  welds  together  the  dots  in 
the  headlights  before  those  in  the  lower  tones  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  charged  with  a  developing  energy.  A  large  stop  thus 
promotes  contrasts,  resulting  in  a  black  and  white  proof, 
destitute  of  much  of  the  detail  in  the  original,  the  grada¬ 
tions  being  buried  in  solid  masses  of  black.  Stated  more 
generally,  small-stop  apertures  produce  flat  results ;  large 
stop  apertures  produce  vigorous  results ;  medium  -  sized 
apertures  produce  results  intermediate  between  the  two 
extremes.” 


BOOKS  AND  SPECIMENS  RECEIVED. 

From  C.  Winter,  Roslindale,  Massachusetts,  comes  a 
reproduction  in  grain,  with  a  request  for  an  opinion  on  it,  to 
which  I  would  answer  that  the  result  is  quite  satisfactory  for 
grain,  but  it  would  be  far  more  pleasing  if  made  in  half¬ 
tone. 

From  Gautier-Villars,  Paris,  comes  "Manuel  Practique 
D’Heliogravure  en  Taille-Douce,”  by  M.  Schiltz.  I  have 
carefully  examined  it  without  finding  a  single  formula  that 
has  any  novelty  or  special  merit.  Those  studying  photo¬ 
gravure  or  intaglio  engraving  will  find  it  of  interest. 

From  the  Territorial  Headquarters  of  the  Salvation  Army 
in  Melbourne,  Victoria,  come  some  copies  of  their  War  Cry 
and  other  publications,  illustrated  in  half-tone.  The  work 
is  fully  equal  to  that  in  similar  journals  here.  The  "church 
militant”  in  Australia  is  entirely  up  to  date. 

Fred  P.  Mentzer,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  forwards 
beautiful  color  labels,  some  of  them  embossed  by  the  meth¬ 
ods  described  in  "Embossing  from  Zinc  Plates,”  published 
by  The  Inland  Printer  Company.  He  is  informed  that  the 
register  will  be  just  as  perfect  if  the  plates  are  photo-en¬ 
graved  as  they  are  as  he  now  makes  them. 

C.  H.  B.,  a  half-tone  prover  in  Chicago,  sends  some  speci¬ 
mens  of  his  work  that  are  excellent.  He  complains  of  a 
trouble  he  has  "which  is  due  to  the  atmosphere  in  Chicago,” 
and  asks  for  a  remedy.  Answer. —  The  cure  would  be  to 
change  the  Chicago  atmosphere,  and  that  might  be  done  by 
building  a  chain  of  mountains  west  of  Chicago. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  in  their  announcement  of 
the  August  Scribner's  Magazine ,  expressed  their  opinion  that 
three-color  work  was  impractical.  Well,  we  have  all  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  charming  illustrations  that  Mr.  W. 
Glackens  made  for  the  article,  "The  Play’s  the  Thing,”  and 
which  were  printed  in  color.  They  are  noticed  here  only  to 
remark  that  if  the  same  care  and  expense  were  used  on  the 
same  illustrations,  but  in  three-color  half-tone,  they  would 
have  been  found  just  as  practical  to  print  from,  and  far 
more  successful  in  result. 
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I  want  the  experiences  of  advertising  printers,  with  samples.  I 
will  criticise  and  suggest  when  samples  are  sent.  Readers  desiring 
samples  of  things  mentioned  in  this  department  should  address  the 
printer,  with  5  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  postage. 


Mr.  Stone,  of  the  Stone  Printing  &  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Roanoke,  Virginia,  has  been  converted  to  the  "some¬ 
thing  different  every  month”  idea,  too,  and  his  company  is 
making  Virginians  use  much  more  good  printing  than  they 
ever  did  before.  Mr.  Stone  says  that  where  competition  is 
keen,  the  solicitor  is  an  absolute  necessity.  This  company 
has  several  out  on  the  road  all  the  time,  and  finds  that  it 


pays  —  when  advertising  assists  them. 


Matt  L.  Allison,  Tyrone,  Pennsylvania,  informs  me 
that  he  is  going  to  push  out  after  some  of  the  trade  in  his 
surrounding  district,  by  sending  out  "something  different 
each  month”  during  the  year,  and  following  it  up  during 
the  season  by  some  personal  solicitation.  Mr.  Allison’s 
growth  from  one  small  press,  at  the  time,  if  I  mistake  not, 
when  I  first  was  introduced  to  The  Inland  Printer  read¬ 
ers,  has  been  a  very  interesting  development  to  me.  He  has 
never  faltered  in  his  allegiance  to  the  idea  that  printers’  ink 
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could  make  him  a  success,  hence  he  has  advertised  in  good 
times  and  dull.  Now  it  is  coming  back  to  him  in  good  busi¬ 
ness,  and  lots  of  it. 

Some  of  these  days  I  intend  to  give  the  readers  of  this 
department  a  little  talk  about  the  methods  of  advertising  a 
really  big  printing  office,  for  I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to 
run  a  big  printing  plant  in  the  same  way  as  a  big  store  is 
run,  especially  when  the  printing  plant  appeals  to  all  grades 
of  printing.  I  am  prompted  to  speak  of  this  by  the  receipt 
of  a  large  card  frpm  the  Burnett  Printing  Company,  Roches¬ 
ter,  New  York.  Here  is  the  contents  of  the  card  : 


IF  THE  PRINTER  SHOULD  DO  AS  THE  STOREKEEPER,  WE 
WOULD  HAVE  ANNOUNCEMENTS  LIKE  THIS: 

Midsummer 

Special  Sale 


STATIONERY  A  backward  season  and  heavy  stock  n 
DEPARTMENT  sary  these  sweeping  reductions.  Examine  the  style 
D.nr..„c  and  quality  of  each  lot.  NOTE  HEADS  —  $3.U0 

BARGAINS  quality;  sale  price,  $2.25.  BILL  HEADS — 7  by  8/4, 
$3.50  quality,  all  colors,  at  $2.50.  ENVELOPES— Elegant  goods,  in  6’s 
and  7’s,  well-gummed  flaps,  colored  or  plain,  beautifully  printed;  a 
great  bargain  at  $2.50  for  the  $3.50  kind.  CARDS— In  all  the  latest  and 
most  approved  styles.  We  have  a  big  line,  in  square  or  round  comers, 
r  rough,  thick  or  thin,  high  price  or  cheap. 


ir  colored,  smooth  o  _  , 

nade  a  big  slash,  and  have  them  a _ 

(per  M)  for  an  exceedingly  attractive 


s  one  cent  (each)  up 


BOOKLET  No  end  to  the  opportunities  for  investing  you 

AND  CATALOGUE  money  wisely.  The  assortment  is  unsurpassed 
rAiiMTCD  as  we  have  the  assurance  of  our  buyers  that  w. 

COUN  I  ER  have  the  best  the  market  affords  in  all  the  latest 

possible  to  quote  prices  extensively,  but  we 


bindings.  It  will  be  ....... 

mention  a  $20.00  beauty  patter 
your  service, 

's  broken.  O 
BANK 
PRINTING 


lal  plan  prevails— first  come,  first  si 


~s,  bargains  at  50c.  u] 


Checks,  Rec . .  _ 

11  the  other  bands  ir 
MAILING  Uncle  Sam  charges  $10.00  a  thousand.  We  make  them. 

CARDS  ready  to  use,  for  $3.50  for  the  regular  $5.00  goods.  Of 

,„e  have  other  values,  and  w'” - '  " 

- .__j.  aach  one  is  made  effec" 

by  affixing  the  latest  steel  engraving  of  o 
~  ‘  ‘  ~  klin. 

BASEMENT  Don’t  overlook  us  in  this  depart: 

complete  in  every  article  to  be  fc 
Department  Printery,  and  just  n 


And  so  we  might  list  our  goods  as  does  the  tradesman,  but  there 
is  one  thing  that  can’t  be  priced— brains.  They  are  needed  to  produce 
the  best  results  in  our  work,  as  in  that  of  the  lawyer  or  physician. 
Brains  command  a  fair  price,  differing  in  various  cases,  but  they  can 
not  be  secured  without  some  reward. 

As  one  of  the  leading  Rochester  Printeries,  we  solicit  a  share  of 
the  patronage  of  business  men  who  wisely  see  profit  in  using  good 
printing. 

We  hope  to  be  favored  with  your  orders. 

BURNETT  PRINTING  CO. 

ROCHESTER. 


I  spoke  last  month  of  a  blotter  sent  out  by  The  Salem 
Press,  Salem,  Massachusetts.  They  now  send  me  a  very 
good  specimen,  showing  a  half-tone  portrait  of  the  new 
mayor  of  the  city,  with  a  twelve-line  biographical  sketch. 

E.  S.  Lawrence,  Columbus,  Ohio. — Your  little  folder, 
"Roast  Your  Wife,”  as  an  advertisement  for  a  restaurant,  I 
do  not  like.  I  do  not  feel  that  such  advertising  will  do  the 
restaurant  any  good.  It  is  too  "cocky,”  as  the  Englishman 
terms  it;  too  smart,  and  not  humorous.  It  is  not  humorous, 
just  smart,  and  that  alienates  your  customer  rather  than 
attracts  him.  This  sort  of  advertising  might  do  for  a  saloon 


or  a  beer  garden,  but  not  for  a  restaurant  catering  for  family 
trade. 

D.  B.  Landis,  38  East  Chestnut  street,  Lancaster,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  says  on  a  blotter  he  recently  issued  : 


SUPERIOR  PRODUCTS 

do  not  always  come  from  large  or  long- 
established  houses. 

We  are  a  comparatively  young  party  in  the  printing 
industry  (although  having  fully  twenty-one  years  of  hust¬ 
ling  experience — as  much  as  some  boy  printers  are  old), 
and  not  quite  as  big  as  some  old-timers,  but  our  products 
have  won  for  us  a  more  than  local 

REPUTATION 

and  this  is  always  backed  up  by  the 
CHARACTER 

of  Pluck’s  superior  every-day  printing. 


Try  us.  Our 


object  is  ever — 

QUALITY  FIRST 
PRICE  SECOND 


— assuring  you  the  best  for  the 


D.  B.  Landis,  Prop. 


Mr.  A.  L.  Chipman,  Poland,  Maine,  sends  me  a  little 
book,  3^  by  9)4  inches,  "Impressions,”  which  contains 
samples  in  the  original  colors  of  letter-heads,  cards,  etc.,  and 
with  it  he  sent  a  blotter  on  which  the  following  copy  was 
tastefully  displayed : 


THE  KISSING  BUG 


it’s  no  humbug  if 

THE  CHIPMAN 
PRINTERY  DID  IT. 

A.  L.  Chipm; 


may  be  a  humbug,  but  there  is  no  humbug  about 
our  printing;  it  is  always  modern,  attractive  and 
strictly  high-grade. 

Are  you  looking  for  some  special  printing? 

Many  business  men  want  something  special 
in  office  stationery.  Our  specialty  is  stationery ; 
printed  in  black  or  colors,  "  Litho-Process,”  or 
engraved  — we  do  it.  Samples  free. 

CHIPMAN  PRINTERY, 

N,  Prop.  POLAND,  MAINE. 


Mr.  Chipman  says  :  "The  booklet  'Impressions’  was  one  of 
the  best  pullers  I  have  ever  used,  and  the  blotter  'caught 
on.’  ” 

The  Star  Printing  Company,  Grand  Island,  Nebraska, 
sends  out  "Printerdom,”  a  little  four-page  monthly  paper. 
This  little  paper  is  filled  with  some  good,  hard  sense,  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  the  major  portion  of  it  is  made  up  from 
the  latest  issues  of  the  advertising  journals  and  not  so  much 
from  the  humorous  weeklies. 

W.  T.  Mitchell,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  says  that  in 
his  whole  city  there  is  not  a  single  printer  who  advertises, 
and  then  asks,  "Would  advertising  pay  me  ?  ”  I  wish  I  had 
Mr.  Mitchell’s  opportunity.  Wheeling  is  a  gold  mine  for  the 
man  who  will  wake  it  up  with  a  little  good  advertising.  It 
has  a  comparatively  large  manufacturing  population,  and  is 
the  distributing  point  for  a  populous  territory.  Mr.  Mitchell 
has  the  chance  of  a  lifetime,  and  if,  as  he  says  he  will,  he 
gets  out  something  every  month,  and  then  hustles  around  to 
follow  it  up,  he  should  find  that  "advertising  pays.” 

Mr.  F.  W.  Roberts,  of  the  well-known  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
firm  of  F.  W.  Roberts  Company,  writes  saying  that  his  com¬ 
pany  finds  that  a  blotter  sent  out  each  month,  advertising 
the  stationery  department ;  a  calendar,  pushing  the  printing 
especially,  and  then  a  booklet,  folder,  or  a  large  illustrated 
card,  will  do  for  advertising  a  big  business  such  as  theirs. 
Their  calendar  is  very  neat,  showing  on  each  day  of  the 
month  the  date  when  a  note  made  on  that  date  will  fall  due, 
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for  thirty,  sixty  and  ninety  days.  On  the  back  of  the  calen¬ 
dar  are  the  time-tables.  Here  is  the  reading  matter  of  one 
of  their  recent  blotters  : 

A  RICH  MAN 

may  wear  cheap  clothes  because  everyone  knows 
he’s  rich,  but  the  poor  young-  man  who  is  strug¬ 
gling  to  gain  position  and  standing  in  business  is 
obliged  to  dress  well  to  make  the  impression  to  aid 
him  progress  rapidly  in  business. 

Do  your  printing  representatives  show  you  to  be  a 
rich  concern  with  all  the  business  you  want,  or  are 
you  struggling  for  more  business  ? 

We  can  represent  you  in  printed  matter  as  you 
should  be. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  error  in  my  getting  the 
samples  intended  for  this  department,  my  readers  should  be 
careful  to  send  them  marked  "  Musgrove.” 


PROOFROOI 

NOTES 

AND 

QUERIES 


CONDUCTED  BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 

The  following  list  of  books  is  given  for  the  convenience  of  readers. 
Orders  may  be  sent  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 

Punctuation.— By  John  Wilson.  For  letter- writers,  authors,  print¬ 
ers,  and  correctors  of  the  press.  Cloth,  $1. 

Pens  and  Types. —  By  Benjamin  Drew.  A  book  of  hints  and  helps 
for  those  who  write,  print,  teach  or  learn.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

Proofreading. — By  F.  Horace  Teall.  A  series  of  essays  for  readers 
and  their  employers,  and  for  authors  and  editors.  Cloth,  $1. 

Bigelow’s  Handbook  of  Punctuation  gives  full  information  regard¬ 
ing  punctuation  and  other  typographic  matters.  Cloth,  50  cents. 

English  Compound  Words  and  Phrases. —  By  F.  Horace  Teall.  A 
reference  list,  with  statement  of  principles  and  rules.  Cloth,  $2.50. 

Punctuation. —  By  F.  Horace  Teall.  Rules  have  been  reduced  to  the 
fewest  possible,  and  useless  theorizing  carefully  avoided.  Cloth,  $1. 

Compounding  of  English  Words. —  By  F.  Horace  Teall.  When 
and  why  joining  or  separation  is  preferable,  with  concise  rules  and  alpha¬ 
betical  lists.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

A  Strange  Query  and  a  Hasty  Answer. —  A  profes¬ 
sor  of  history  recently  wrote  the  following  sentence  :  "  The 
repression  of  the  Jews,  of  non-Russian  bodies  like  the  Finns, 
and  of  the  Nihilists,  presents  one  side  of  Russian  endeavor.” 
The  proofreader  queried  the  verb  ''presents,”  suggesting 
deletion  of  the  y.  His  query  went  to  the  writer  on  his  proof, 
and  the  writer  accepted  the  proposed  change.  Except  for 
the  fact  that  the  proof  passed  through  the  hands  of  an 
editor,  the  error  would  have  gone  into  print.  It  should  not 
be  possible  for  a  proofreader  to  make  this  particular  query, 
for  the  only  nominative  word  in. the  sentence  is  "repression,” 
which  plainly  calls  for  a  singular  verb.  Repression  of  three 
things,  or  of  three  hundred,  instead  of  one,  does  not  change 
the  number  of  the  nominative  word,  and  every  competent 
proofreader  should  know  this  instantly,  at  least  in  a  case  so 
simple.  The  professor’s  answer  is  unaccountable  except  on 
the  supposition  of  haste  —  or  carelessness  —  probably  arising 
from  the  assumption  that  his  verb  would  not  have  been 
challenged  without  reason.  It  is  a  pity  that  proofreaders 
can  not  always  be  relied  upon  for  correctness  in  such  small 
matters. 

Following  Copy. —  An  English  work  reprinted  in  New 
York  contained  the  following,  referring  to  variations  in  form 
of  cattle  :  "  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  an  almost  similar 
confirmation  characterizes  the  extinct  sivatherium  of  India, 
and  is  not  known  in  any  other  ruminant.”  Orders  had  been 
given  to  follow  copy  exactly,  and  it  was  done  in  this  instance. 
Dees  the  sentence  mean  anything  ?  How  can  a  confirma¬ 
tion  characterize  anything  ?  Do  orders  to  follow  copy  mean 
that  every  accidental  error  is  to  be  preserved  ?  Evidently 


the  proofreader  on  the  work  mentioned  did  not  think  so. 
In  another  part  of  the  book  plants  were  called  "heterophyl- 
lus”  in  one  place  and  three  lines  below  the  word  was 
repeated  in  the  form  "heterophyllous.”  The  reader  made  a 
"correction.”  He  made  the  second  like  the  first.  Thus  the 
duty  of  correction  was  recognized,  and  evidence  made  that 
controverts  the  notion  of  blind  obedience  to  orders.  But 
blind  obedience  would  have  been  better  here,  for  it  would 
have  preserved  the  proper  form  in  one  instance.  If  it  is  too 
much  to  demand  that  proofreaders  should  know  that  all  such 
English  adjectives  end  in  -ous,  should  they  not  at  least  know 
enough  to  consult  the  dictionary  when  in  doubt  ? 

All  Right. —  R.  E.  K.,  Canton,  Illinois,  writes  :  "Please 
advise  me  whether  the  expression  '  all  right  ’  is  good  American 
English.  Some  discussion  has  been  had  on  these  words  and 
claims  were  made  that  the  word  should  be  'alright.’  The 
sense  in  which  these  words  are  used  would  be  the  same  as  in 
the  sentence  'This  job  is  all  right.’”  Answer. — There  is  no 
such  word  as  "alright,”  and  "all  right”  is  not  only  good 
American  English,  but  also  good  British  or  any  other  Eng¬ 
lish.  Some  persons  think  the  single  word  is  proper  form  — 
or  rather  write  it  so,  probably  without  much  thought,  but 
impulsively,  because  of  such  form  in  other  words  ;  but  that 
does  not  make  it  correct.  Words  in  which  "all”  loses  one 
of  its  letters  are  essentially  compounds  anyway,  but  their 
elements  in  other  sense  than  that  of  the  single  word  are 
properly  separated.  Thus,  "always”  is  not  the  same  as  "all 
ways.”  It  is  always  used  as  one  word  to  mean  all  the  time, 
and  is  not  subject  to  doubt  as  are  many  terms  that  are 
written  by  different  persons  in  all  ways  possible.  No  such 
difference  of  sense  is  possible  with  "all  right,”  which  has 
always  the  one  meaning  that  is  expressed  by  the  separate 
words  in  their  regular  grammatical  relation.  Even  the 
words  "all  mighty,”  "  all  so,”  etc.,  are  usable  in  this  literal 
way,  as  in  saying  the  men  were  all  mighty,  or  they  were  all 
so  mighty  that  they  could  not  be  overcome.  It  would  be 
just  as  correct  to  write  "The  job  is  algood,”  or  "aldone,”  or 
"aldistributed,”  or  "albad,”  as  that  it  is  "alright.” 

Adjective  versus  Adverb. —  A.  J.  D.,  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  writes:  "In  the  copy  for  an  advertisement 
received  by  me  was  the  following  line :  '  We  will  offer  our 
new  blankets  at  unusual  low  prices.’  In  setting  it  I  placed 
the  letters  'ly’  on  the  word  'unusual.’  The  advertiser 
received  a  proof,  returning  it  with  the  letters  'ly’  marked 
off,  and  it  appeared  in  the  paper  as  written  in  the  original 
copy.  Now.  to  get  the  proper  meaning  of  the  above  sen¬ 
tence,  should  there  not  be  a  comma  inserted  after  the  word 
'unusual,’  making  it  read,  'We  will  offer  our  new  blankets 
at  unusual,  low  prices’?”  Answer. —  No  comma  should  be 
inserted  in  the  sentence,  which  is  correct  as  it  was  printed. 
In  any  of  the  three  forms  the  true  sense  only  is  the  one  that 
would  be  understood  by  readers,  therefore  the  question  is  one 
merely  of  choice  of  form.  All  three  are  strictly  in  accord 
with  grammatical  rules,  therefore  copy  should  be  followed 
strictly.  "We  will  sell  at  unusual  low  prices”  is  a  construc¬ 
tion  in  which  the  first  adjective  qualifies  a  phrase  consisting 
of  an  adjective  and  a  noun,  as  "curly”  does  in  "curly  brown 
hair,”  the  sense  being  the  same  as  in  "  low  prices  that  are 
unusual,”  and  "brown  hair  that  is  curly.”  "At  unusually 
low  prices”  shows  an  adverb  modifying  an  adjective,  the 
direct  sense  being  the  same  as  in  "prices  unusually  low.”  "  At 
unusual,  low  prices”  makes  each  adjective  separately  qualify 
the  noun,  as  in  "prices  that  are  low  and  unusual.”  While 
the  three  forms  require  three  distinct  methods  of  thought  for 
their  interpretation,  they  do  not  represent  distinct  ultimate 
meanings.  Printers  should  be  very  careful  not  to  change 
what  is  written  in  their  copy  when  it  does  not  require  change. 
Everything  suggestive  of  error  —  that  is,  everything  that  is 
at  all  open  to  doubt,  and  not  plainly  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen 
or  other  accident  —  should  be  closely  studied  before  deciding 
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upon  a  change.  When  possible,  such  matters  should  be 
referred  to  the  customer,  the  query  being  accompanied  by 
clear  statement  of  reason  for  the  suggested  change.  When 
this  is  not  possible,  as  in  the  case  of  an  advertisement  to  be 
inserted  without  submitting  a  proof  to  the  customer,  the  only 
safe  way  is  to  follow  copy  literally  if  there  is  the  least  reason 
for  doubt. 


to  the  center,  and  placed  the  wording  "Letter-Heads,  Note-Heads,”  etc., 
in  two  small  panels  in  the  upper  and  lower  corners  of  the  card.  Your 
bill-head  is  good. 

The  turning  of  a  slang  phrase  to  good  account  is  shown  on  a  blotter 
issued  by  the  Keystone  Printery,  Shamokin,  Pennsylvania,  the  lettering 
on  which  reads  :  "  Rubber  Neck  Printing  !  The  work  we  turn  out  is  done 
so  fine  that  everybody  has  to  rubber  at  it.”  The  composition  and  press- 
work  are  both  well  done. 


The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  candidly  and  briefly  criti¬ 
cise  specimens  of  printing  submitted  hereto.  The  large  number  of 
specimens  submitted  makes  it  necessary  that  ail  comments  shall  be 
brief,  and  no  discourtesy  is  intended  in  the  seeming  bluntness  of 
adverse  criticisms.  Contributors  who  fear  adverse  criticism  must 
give  notice  that  they  desire  only  favorable  mention,  and  should 
their  specimens  not  deserve  praise  no  comment  whatever  will  be 
made.  Samples  intended  for  review  under  this  head  should  be 
mailed  to  this  office  flat,  and  plainly  marked  on  corner  “Alpha.” 

Bert  J.  Smith,  with  Richland  (Wis.)  Democrat ,  submits  samples 
which  are  creditable  specimens  of  neat  composition  and  good  presswork. 

W.  A.  Massie,  Penacook,  New  Hampshire,  sends  a  few  specimens 
of  general  commercial  work,  on  which  the  composition  is  neat  and  artistic 
and  the  presswork  excellent. 

Examiner  Printing  Company,  Independence,  Missouri. —  The  cata¬ 
logue  cover  is  neat,  but  would  be  better  if  the  "pointers  ”  had  been  omit¬ 
ted.  They  do  not  add  to  the  beauty  of  such  work. 

Cunningham  &  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  send  some  speci¬ 
mens  of  general  commercial  work,  the  composition  and  presswork  on 
which  are  of  good  quality.  Embossing  is  very  good. 

Mathis-Mets  Company,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  has  gotten  out  some  excel¬ 
lent  stationery,  printed  in  green  and  red  on  buff-colored  stock.  The  type 
faces  are  modern  and  the  style  up  to  date  in  every  particular. 

An  announcement  gotten  up  in  two  colors  by  Howard  C.  Keeler,  of 
South  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  is  a  neat  piece  of  typography,  being  quiet  in 
tone  and  sufficiently  artistic  to  attract  more  than  passing  notice. 

The  Stanley-Taylor  Company,  Sansome  street,  San  Francisco,  issued 
a  calendar  for  July  printed  in  excellent  style,  with  a  fine  portrait  of  the 
hero  of  Manila  thereon.  Engraving  and  presswork  are  of  a  high  grade. 


Martin  A.  Lewis,  Mason  City,  Louisiana. —  The  samples  of  work 
sent  by  you  are  fair  except  the  first  page  of  the  Louis  Smyly  price  list, 
which  is  a  very  poor  piece,  of  composition.  A  plain  rule  border  with 
neat  corner  would  look  much  better  than  the  border  used,  which  does  not 
harmonize  with  the  balance  of  the  page. 

Sam  Hargreaves,  bookbinder,  blank  book  maker  and  paper  ruler 
Dallas,  Texas,  forwards  a  booklet  and  two  blotters  for  criticism.  The 
blotters  are  the  neatest  specimens  of  typographic  printing  in  three  colors 
that  we  have  seen  for  some  time,  and  the  booklet  is  well  prepared,  set  and 
printed.  All  the  work  is  of  the  highest  class. 

W.  A.  Nosworthy,  70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city,  is  sending  out 
packages  of  antique  deckle  stock,  the  descriptive  printing  accompanying 
them  being  also  in  antique  style.  The  work  is  well  displayed  and  excel¬ 
lently  printed.  Some  original  pen-and-ink  sketches  by  Florence  E.  Nos¬ 
worthy  are  very  good  and  admirably  suited  to  the  illustrative  purpose  to 
which  they  have  been  applied. 

Clark  &  Coombs,  jewelers.  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  have  sent  out 
a  catalogue  entitled  "Nothing  but  Rings.”  It  is  a  book  of  72  pages  and 
cover,  6  by  9  inches  in  size,  very  well  printed  on  enameled  stock,  illus¬ 
trated  with  many  half-tone  pictures,  besides  the  cuts  of  rings.  The  work 
is  from  the  printing  office  of  the  Livermore  &  Knight  Company,  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  is  a  credit  to  that  firm. 

Several  samples  of  commercial  stationery,  invitations,  programs, 
etc.,  from  The  Baltes  Press,  West  Water  street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
show  that  artistic  composition  and  good  presswork  are  the  features 
aimed  at  by  the  workmen  employed  in  the  establishment.  Such  excel¬ 
lent  work  should  bring  much  patronage,  in  spite  of  the  offer  of  compet¬ 
itors  to  do  cheap  work  at  low  prices. 

The  Meyer-Rotier  Printing  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  has 
been  sending  out  some  of  its  own  advertising,  gotten  up  in  a  very  artistic 
manner.  A  leaflet  "About  This  Summer’s  Vacation”  is  printed  in  four 
colors,  and  should  be  an  excellent  trade-bringer.  A  letter-head  and  envel¬ 
ope  printed  for  the  Inland  Type  Foundry,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  are  fine 
samples  of  art  work  in  typography. 

"The  Dexter  Feeder”  is  the  title  of  a  booklet  issued  by  the  Dexter 
Folder  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York.  The  automatic  feeder  described 
therein  is  no  doubt  a  good  thing  for  the  progressive  printer.  The  book  is 
well  printed  in  black  and  brown  on  tinted  stock,  illustrated  with  half-tone 
reproductions  of  testimonials  from  printers  who  have  used  the  feeders 
and  are  well  satisfied  with  them.  The  composition  and  presswork  on  the 
booklet  are  very  good. 


A  package  of  general  commercial  work  from  Carwardine  &  Co., 
Falls  of  Schuylkill,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  indicates  that  for  neat, 
effective  display  and  good  presswork,  Carwardine  &  Co.  are  in  the  front 
rank. 

C.  A.  Perley,  Franklinville,  New  York.— Your  design  and  composi¬ 
tion  is  excellent,  but  we  do  not  admire  your  arrangement  of  colors  on  the 
Farmers’  National  Bank  folder.  All  black  would  look  better  than  the 
two  colors. 

Hodgson  &  Paton,  Edward  street,  Brisbane,  Australia,  send  a  pack¬ 
age  of  commercial  and  society  work,  the  composition  on  which  is  artistic 
and  the  presswork  high-class.  The  invitation  cards  and  programs  are 
especially  neat. 

E.  C.  Griscom,  with  M.  S.  &  E.  A.  Byck,  Savannah,  Georgia. —  The 
cards  and  blotter  are  good  samples  of  effective  display.  The  Hicks  card 
no  doubt  looked  very  .well  with  the  green  wreath  as  you  planned  it,  but  in 
red  it  is  too  strong  for  the  balance  of  the  card. 

A  bill-head  in  three  colors  from  S.  J.  Sibley  &  Co..  San  Angelo, 
Texas,  is  a  neat  piece  of  work.  Usually  bill-heads  look  best  in  one 
color  only,  or  at  most  two,  but  this  is  a  pleasing  exception.  The  com¬ 
position  is  artistic  and  colors  well  selected.  Presswork  is  good. 

The  Standard  Engraving  Company,  623  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  has  sent  out  a  booklet  descriptive  of  its  work,  showing 
samples  of  its  high-class  engraving.  It  is  printed  in  olive  and  brown  on 
fine  enameled  stock,  and  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  typographic  art. 

The  Buckie  Printers’  Roller  Company,  Chicago,  has  issued  a  neat 
booklet,  illustrated  with  excellent  half-tones,  descriptive  of  its  establish¬ 
ment  and  the  method  of  manufacture  of  its  product.  The  composition, 
engravings  and  presswork  are  all  of  the  highest  class  of  workmanship. 

Charles  Collier,  Shreve,  Ohio,  has  printed  a  program  for  the 
Travelers’  Club,  Wooster,  Ohio,  entitled  "Scandinavian  Peninsula.”  The 
composition  is  very  neat  and  artistic,  and  the  presswork  clean  and  of 
good  quality.  The  program  is  worthy  of  being  preserved  as  a  handsome 

George'T.  Failing,  Syracuse,  New  York. — Your  card  would  look 
much  neater  if  you  had  left  off  all  the  ornamentation,  moved  your  name 


"The  Winged  Rivals”  is  the  title  of  a  folder  issued  by  The  Rudder, 
a  publication  devoted  to  yachting  interests,  published  by  the  Rudder 
Publishing  Company,  Murray  street,  New  Y ork  city.  The  folder  is  printed 
in  black  and  yellow  on  a  dark-gray  rough  stock,  with  half-tone  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  Columbia  and  Shamrock,  printed  in  sienna  on  white  enameled 
stock,  and  pasted  thereon.  The  folder  is  finished  off  with  a  gold-embossed 
seal,  and  makes  a  very  attractive  piece  of  advertising. 

"What  is  Good  Printing  ?”  is  the  question  asked  on  a  leaflet  sent 
out  by  the  Arkansas  Democrat  Company,  in  which  it  defines  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  good  and  bad  printing,  and  sets  forth  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  good  printing,  which  the  company  is  able  to  pro¬ 
duce,  and  of  which  the  leaflet  is  an  excellent  example  in  both  composition 
and  presswork.  It  is  also  illustrated  with  a  three-color  half-tone,  entitled 
"A  Study  in  Art  Chromatic  Printing,”  which  is  very  well  done. 

Chase  Brothers,  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  printers  of  fine  work, 
have  found  it  necessary  to  enlarge  their  quarters,  and  have  just  taken 
possession  of  their  new  buildings  at  37,  39,  41  Washington  street.  We 
acknowledge  receipt  of  a  beautifully  engraved  invitation  to  be  present  at 
the  opening  ceremonies  on  September  5,  and  regret  our  inability  to  be 
there  on  that  occasion.  The  Inland  Printer  wishes  the  Chase  Brothers 
continued  success,  and  congratulates  them  on  their  well-deserved  pros- 

"  Cascade  Park,”  Newcastle,  Pennsylvania,  is  a  pamphlet  of  forty 
pages  of  half-tone  illustrations,  showing  the  beauties  of  the  park,  with 
information  necessary  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  resort.  The  work 
is  from  the  press  of  the  Warnock-Brinde  Company,  Newcastle,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  and  is  excellent  in  typography,  presswork  and  binding.  The 
engraving  is  of  the  highest  quality,  and  no  pains  have  been  spared  by 
the  pressman  to  show  the  beauties  of  the  work.  The  cover  is  in  gold  and 
dark  green  on  medium  green  rough  stock. 

The  menu  of  the  complimentary  banquet  to  the  United  Typothetse, 
given  at  Warner  Hall,  New  Haven,  on  Friday  evening,  September  15,  was 
a  very  tasty  one,  furnished  the  Connecticut  Typothetac  through  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  The  American  Type  Founders  Company.  The  cover  was  of 
heavy  wedding  stock,  the  lettering  upon  the  outside  being  a  steel  plate  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  new  American  Script.  The  inside  pages  were  printed  upon 
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handmade  deckle-edged  stock  in  black  and  red,  the  type  used  being  the 
new  Camelot  Old  Style  recently  cast  by  the  Dickinson  Type  Foundery 
branch. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  D.  E.  Burley,  general  passenger  and  ticket 
agent  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad,  we  are  in  receipt  of  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "Where  Gush  the  Geysers,”  of  thirty-two  pages  and  cover, 
descriptive  of  the  beauties  and  glorious  scenery  in  the  Yellowstone  Park 
and  immediate  neighborhood.  The  book  is  well  printed  and  illustrated 
in  plain  and  three-color  half-tones,  and  gives  the  prospective  tourist  all 
the  information  he  is  likely  to  need  on  a  trip  to  that  wonderful  creation 
of  nature.  The  work  is  by  Poole  Brothers,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

John  T.  Hudson,  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Detroit  convention  of 
the  International  Typographical  Um'on,  favors  The  Inland  Printer 


he  has  a  few  of  these  cards  left,  and  those  desiring  to  secure  one  can 
address  him  at  the  printing  department  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  enclosing  2  cents  to  pay  postage. 

George  A.  Snyder,  with  the  Stanton  Printing  Company,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  has  just  conceived  and  issued  a  novelty  in  the  way  of 
advertising.  It  is  called  "A  String  of  Facts,”  and  is  printed  on  a  folded 
card,  so  attached  to  a  string  that  when  the  string  is  pulled  the  card  opens 
out  from  the  cover  and  discloses  an  excellent  piece  of  artistic  composition 
and  presswork  in  two  colors  and  gold,  describing  the  "  facts  ”  in  a  series 
of  seven  "knots.”  The  work  is  so  well  done  and  the  idea  so  unique  that 
it  ought  to  bring  a  great  rush  of  orders  to  the  Stanton  Company. 

"The  W allkill  Valley  in  Art  and  Story  ”  is  a  book  of  140  pages 
and  cover,  8  by  9%  inches  in  size,  well  printed  on  fine  enameled  stock, 
freely  illustrated  with  half-tone  views  of  the  scenery,  buildings,  etc.,  in 
the  valley  and  vicinity.  The  advertisements  are  well  displayed,  and 
many  of  them  are  printed  in  two  colors.  The  work  is  issued  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Wallkill  Valley  Farmers’  Association,  and  printed  by 
Johnston  &  Peck,  Newburgh,  New  York,  who  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  excellent  result  of  their  efforts  to  produce  a  masterpiece  of  typog¬ 
raphy. 


James  J.  Dailey,  foreman  of  the  composing-room  of  the 
Public  Ledger ,  died  at  his  residence,  2323  Oxford  street, 
Philadelphia,  Thursday  evening,  September  7,  in  the  fifty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  death  came  as  a  sudden  shock  to 
his  numerous  friends,  as  up  to  the  previous  Monday  he  was 
in  his  usual  health  and  looking 
forward  with  pleasant  antici¬ 
pations  to  a  vacation  to  be 
spent  in  travel.  At  noon  on 
that  day,  while  preparing  to 
go  to  the  office  to  resume  the 
duties  of  his  position,  he  was 
the  victim  of  an  attack  of 
apoplexy,  which  left  him  un¬ 
conscious  and  finally  resulted 
fatally. 

Mr.  Dailey  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1840,  and  at  an 
early  age,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  was  left  dependent 
upon  his  own  exertions  to  earn  a  living  for  himself  and 


a  younger  brother.  When  sixteen  years  old  he  obtained 
a  place  as  copyholder  on  the  Philadelphia  Daily  Morning 
Times.  Here  he  was  known  as  an  accommodating,  ener¬ 
getic  and  honest-spoken  lad,  and  became  a  great  favorite 
with  his  associates  in  the  composing-room.  Subsequently  he 
filled  the  same  position  on  the  Sunday  Transcript ,  where  he 
remained  until  he  began  his  apprenticeship  in  the  book  and 
job  printing  office  of  William  S.  Young,  in  Old  Franklin 
Hall,  where  he  had  as  fellow-apprentices  the  late  John  Russell 
Young,  afterward  editor-in-chief  of  the  New  York  Herald 
and  minister  to  China  ;  Major  John  M.  Carson,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  of  the  Public  Ledger ,  and  John  Blakely, 
publisher  of  the  Evening  Star.  From  Young’s  Mr.  Dailey 
gravitated  to  the  Press ,  then  edited  by  Col.  John  W.  Forney, 
where  he  staid  until  Colonel  Forney  started  the  Washington 
Chronicle ,  when  he  accepted  a  position  on  that  paper,  remain¬ 
ing  there  two  years,  when  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  and 
was  employed  for  some  time  on  the  Commercial  List. 

In  1867  Mr.  Dailey  became  a  compositor  on  the  Public 
Ledger ,  working  as  such  for  ten  years,  when  he  was  promoted 
to  assistant  foreman.  Four  years  later  he  succeeded  the  late 
William  J.  Turner,  upon  the  latter’s  death,  in  charge  of  the 
composing-room.  In  this  position  his  skill,  executive  ability 
and  loyalty  to  the  interests  of  his  employers  won  for  him  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  George  W.  Childs  and  Anthony  J. 
Drexel,  and  their  successor,  George  W.  Childs  Drexel,  and 
the  good  will  and  respect  of  all  his  associates  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  paper,  which  he  retained  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Dailey  was  always  an  active  and  untiring  worker  for 
the  interests  of  his  fellow-craftsmen,  who  recognized  his  zeal 
and  fidelity  by  honoring  him  with  the  presidency  of  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  2,  and  several  times  elected  him  as  a 
delegate  to  the  conventions  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union.  In  1885,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Childs,  he  invited  his 
fellow- delegates,  then  in  session  in  New  York,  to  visit  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  invitation  was  also  extended  to  the  wives  of 
the  delegates,  and  when  the  party  arrived  in  Philadelphia 
they  numbered  175  in  all.  While  there  they  were  royally 
entertained  by  Mr.  Childs  and  Mr.  Drexel,  and  who  just  pre¬ 
vious  to  their  departure  gave  them  a  sumptuous  banquet  at 
Belmont  mansion  in  the  park. 

A  year  later  Mr.  Dailey  presented  to  the  International 
Union,  in  session  at  Pittsburg,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Childs  and 
his  friend,  A.  J.  Drexel,  the  princely  gift  of  $10,000.  This 
gift  subsequently  resulted  in  the  foundation  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Union  of  the  Childs-Drexel  Fund,  which  was 
increased  by  the  contributions  of  the  craft  until  it  became 
possible,  about  ten  years  ago,  to  erect  and  maintain  the 
splendid  and  beneficent  home  for  aged  and  destitute  printers 
at  Colorado  Springs.  Mr.  Dailey  was  elected  the  treasurer 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Home,  and  as  such  he  attended 
all  the  meetings  of  the  board,  where  his  accounts  of  his 
stewardship  gave  unqualified  satisfaction.  It  was  to  the 
annual  meeting,  held  at  the  Home  in  the  latter  part  of  last 
month,  that  Mr.  Dailey  was  looking  forward  when  he  was  so 
suddenly  stricken.  Mr.  Dailey  was  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  Philadelphia  Typographical  Society,  and  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Pen  and  Pencil  Club  of  that  city,  and 
was  regarded  with  affection  by  his  fellow-members  for  his 
kindliness  and  geniality. 

Mr.  Dailey  was  married  in  1863  to  Miss  Margaret  Baxter, 
of  Philadelphia,  who,  with  his  venerable  mother,  and  three 
sons  out  of  the  family  of  seven  children,  survive  him.  The 
two  eldest  of  the  sons  are  also  attaches  of  the  Ledger. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Harriet  G.  Wells,  daughter  of 
Heber  Wells,  at  Morris  Plains,  New  Jersey,  in  her  thirty- 
seventh  year.  Mr.  Wells  has  the  sympathy  of  all  in  the  trade 
in  his  great  bereavement. 

Robert  Clarke,  "the  Nestor  of  the  book  publishing 
business  in  the  West,”  and  founder  of  the  Robert  Clarke 
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Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  died  at  his  home  in  Glendale, 
near  Cincinnati,  August  26,  of  heart  disease.  Mr.  Clarke 
was  a  native  of  Annan,  Dum¬ 
friesshire,  Scotland,  where  he 
was  born  May  1,  1829.  He 
came  with  his  parents  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati  in  1840,  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Woodward  College. 
For  a  short  time  he  was  book¬ 
keeper  for  Henry  Hanna,  and 
then  he  followed  his  bent  by 
becoming  a  partner  in  a  little 
secondhand  book  store  on 
Sixth  street,  near  Walnut 
street.  The  story  of  his  sub¬ 
sequent  life  is  the  story  of  the 
Robert  Clarke  Company.  Mr. 
Clarke  has  been  a  hard  student 
all  his  life,  not  only  of  the  interior  of  books,  but  of  their 
exterior.  He  has  not  only  been  a  successful  bibliophile,  but 
a  cyclopedia  on  bibliography.  That  he  has  studied  to  a 
purpose  is  evinced  from  the  fact  that  he  edited  "Col.  George 
Rogers  Clarke’s  Campaign  in  the  Illinois  in  1778-9”  (Cincin¬ 
nati,  1869);  "James  McBride’s  Pioneer  Biographies”  (1869); 
and  "Capt.  James  Smith’s  Captivity  with  the  Indians” 
(1870).  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  the 
"  Pre-Historic  Remains  which  were  Found  on  the  Site  of  the 
City  of  Cincinnati,  with  a  Vindication  of  the  Cincinnati 
Tablet”  (printed  privately,  1876).  The  firm  of  Robert 
Clarke  &  Co.  was  founded  in  1858  by  Robert  Clarke,  R.  D. 
Barney  and  J.  W.  Dale.  In  1874  Howard  Barney  and 
Alexander  Hill  were  admitted  to  partnership.  This  is  the 
only  change  in  the  firm,  since  its  organization,  with  the 
exception  of  its  becoming  a  corporation  in  the  year  1894. 

Augustus  G.  Burton,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  A.  G. 
Burton  and  Son,  Chicago,  well-known  in  bookbinding  cir¬ 
cles,  died  at  his  residence  in  Edgewater,  near  Chicago,  on 
August  14,  1899,  and  on  the  following  day  his  body  was 
cremated  at  Graceland  cemetery. 
Mr.  Burton  was  born  at  Rowe,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  June  5,  1824.  He  was 
married  at  Shelburne  Falls,  in  that 
State,  in  1852,  and  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  moved  to  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan.  Later  he  returned  to  the 
East  again  ;  but  finally  moved  with 
his  family  to  Chicago  in  1876,  and 
entered  into  the  manufacturing  busi¬ 
ness  which  he  followed  until  his 
death  occurred.  He  was  always  of 
an  inventive  turn,  and,  with  Mr. 
Linus  Yale,  assisted  in  building  up 
the  foundation  of  the  present  Yale  & 
Towne  Manufacturing  Company’s 
business.  Later  he  was  connected  with  the  Sargent  &  Green- 
leaf  Company,  at  Rochester,  New  York,  in  the  manufacture 
of  their  combination  locks.  He  built  a  great  many  inven¬ 
tions  of  his  own,  principally  along  the  line  of  bank  safety 
appliances,  probably  the  best  known  of  which  is  the  Burton 
bolt-actuating  device  for  safe  and  vault  doors.  He  also 
secured  patents  on  various  labor-saving  machines  in  the  line 
of  general  manufacture,  and  from  his  own  ideas  built  several 
machines  to  aid  bookbinders  and  printers,  among  which 
were  a  folding  machine,  and  the  "Peerless”  perforator.  He 
has  for  years  been  considered  the  leading  expert  on  all  sorts 
of  mechanical  devices  for  bank  safety  and  protection  in  the 
country.  About  a  year  ago  he  was  stricken  with  his  last  ill¬ 
ness,  and  though  his  faculties  remained  unimpaired,  he  was 
unable  to  attend  to  business.  He  left  one  son,  C.  A.  Burton, 
who  will  carry  on  the  business  in  which  he  had  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  his  father,  under  the  title  of  A.  G.  Burton’s  Son. 
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The  parcels  post  arrangement  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States  seems  to  be  meeting  with  much  favor. 

J.  Ellsworth  Gross  has  taken  charge  of  the  Chicago 
business  of  the  American  Lithograph  Company.  His  offices 
are  in  the  Fisher  building. 

There  is  a  much  better  feeling  in  the  paper  trade  and 
business  seems  to  be  steadily  improving.  Some  of  the  mills 
making  specialties  are  sixty  to  ninety  days  behind  in  orders. 

The  Brown  Folding  Machine  Company  is  very  busy  at  its 
factory  in  Erie.  Weld  &  Sturtevant,  44  Duane  street,  New 
York,  who  are  now  the  sole  agents  for  this  machine,  report 
business  as  booming. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Mackay,  of  the  J.  L.  Morrison  Company, 
New  York,  was  one  of  the  passengers  on  the  new  steamship 
Oceanic  on  its  first  trip  to  this  side.  He  reports  business 
good  abroad,  and  states  that  American  machinery  is  in  great 
demand. 

Address  Wanted. —  Any  one  knowing  of  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  Wilbur  Edwin  White,  commonly  known  as  "Ed” 
White,  who  was  in  Fresno  in  1893,  will  confer  a  favor  by 
corresponding  with  the  secretary  of  Los  Angeles  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union,  No.  174,  box  570. 

The  business  heretofore  conducted  under  the  name  of 
A.  G.  Burton  &  Son,  makers  of  perforating  machines,  Chi¬ 
cago,  will  be  continued  by  Mr.  Burton’s  son,  C.  A.  Burton, 
under  the  title  of  A.  G.  Burton’s  Son.  The  senior  member 
of  the  firm  died  on  August  14,  aged  seventy-five  years. 

The  paper  houses  have  sent  out  notices  to  the  effect  that 
the  recent  increase  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  has  made  it 
necessary  for  the  manufacturers  of  paper  and  envelopes  to 
advance  prices.  The  paper  houses  have  accordingly  with¬ 
drawn  all  outstanding  quotations. 

W.  B.  Hunter,  formerly  connected  with  the  Times- Herald , 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  advertising  agent  for  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad,  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Hunter  is  well  known  in  Chicago  and  throughout  the 
country  as  an  advertising  expert  of  no  mean  ability  and  will 
no  doubt  be  of  great  assistance  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Lee,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Passenger  Agent,  in  keeping  the  public  informed  as  to 
the  doings  of  that  railroad. 

Barnhart  Brothers  &  Spindler,  Chicago,  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  office  of  the  Public  Printer  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  a  contract  for  120,000  pounds  of  type.  It  will  require 
one  man  three  months  to  cast  the  lower  case  "e”  for  the 
largest  font  (100,000  pounds  of  KFpoint).  The  order  con¬ 
sists  of  11,000  pounds  of  job  type,  9,000  pounds  of  12-point 
and  100,000  pounds  of  10-point.  The  orders  are  likely  to  be 
largely  in  excess  of  the  original  contract.  They  shipped  last 
month  two  considerable  outfits  to  China  —  some  of  the  few 
outfits  of  roman  type  in  that  country. 

In  1876  Messrs.  G.  Frank  and  Herbert  A.  Chase  founded 
"The  Chase  Press,”  at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  in  a  small 
way.  The  business  has  grown  steadily,  and  the  firm  even¬ 
tually  found  it  necessary  to  secure  quarters  adequate  to  their 
needs.  They  have  accordingly  just  moved  into  a  new  four- 
story  and  basement  building  on  Washington  street,  built  and 
fitted  up  expressly  for  their  business.  The  Inland  Printer 
congratulates  the  gentlemen  upon  their  success  in  the  print¬ 
ing  and  binding  business.  An  interesting  account  of  the 
growth  of  the  firm,  with  cut  of  the  building,  appeared  in  the 
Haverhill  Evening  Gazette  of  September  6. 
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natures  per  day.  This  quadruple  folder  is  equipped  with 
automatic  pointing  attachments.  These  pointing  attachments 
are  mechanically  controlled  and  are  very  simple.  We  sug¬ 
gest  a  careful  comparison  of  these  devices  with  other  so- 
called  "pointing  attachments.” 

To  this  quadruple  machine  is  attached  one  of  the  Dexter 
paper-feeding  machines.  As  this  is  a  machine  that  is  coming 
into  general  use  very  rapidly,  our  readers  will  do  well  to 
have  it  fully  explained,  so  that  they  may  make  intelligent 
comparisons  with  feeding  machines  of  other  manufacture. 
There  are  certainly  many  novel  features  found  in  the  Dexter 
feeder,  a  most  ingenious  and  simple  device  being  a  "sheet 


THE  DEXTER  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  NATIONAL 
EXPORT  EXPOSITION. 

Those  who  recall  the  very  complete  exhibit  of  the  Dexter 
Folder  Company  at  the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago,  will  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  they  are  again  found  in  the  front  rank 
with  an  exhibit  at  Philadelphia. 


DEXTER  QUADRUPLE  16  AND  DOUBLE  32  FOLDER. 

Accompanying  this  article,  we  give  illustrations  of  the 
four  machines  in  their  exhibit. 

First,  and  probably  the  most  important  machine,  interest¬ 
ing  to  all  large  binders  or  publishers,  is  the  Dexter  Quadru¬ 
ple  four-16  or  two-32  folder.  We  doubt  if  a  machine  of  any 
kind  has  ever  been  placed  on  the  market  that  has  given  more 
general  satisfaction  than  this  machine.  There  are  binders, 
both  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  using  as  many  as  four  of 
these  machines,  each  turning  out  an  average  of  80,000  sig¬ 


caliper,”  which,  although  mechanically  controlled,  is  so  sen¬ 
sitive  that  it  automatically  detects  and  stops  the  machine  in 
case  more  than  one  sheet  is  advanced  at  one  time. 

The  next  machine  of  importance  is  the  Dexter  Marginal 
Jobbing  Book  Folder.  This  style  of  machine  has  had  an 
unprecedented  sale,  and  it  would  seem  from  the  general 
satisfaction  given  that  it  must  possess  some  special  advantages 
that  would  warrant  a  close  examination.  This  machine  is 
also  equipped  with  automatic  pointing  attachments.  It  also 
has  a  very  novel  arrangement  for  packing  the  folded  sheets. 
An  adjustable  revolving  packing  box  receives  the  sheets 
delivered  from  three  separate  sets  of  folding  rollers,  without 
the  aid  of  a  shoo-fly.  The  adjustments  are  very  simple,  and 
with  the  greatest  ease  the  packer  can  be  revolved  and  moved 
into  various  positions  to  admit  of  the  proper  packing  of  the 


sheets.  This  machine  is  a  jobbing  folder  in  every  sense,  and 
to  be  fully  appreciated  must  be  compared  with  other  jobbing 
machines. 

The  fourth  machine  is  probably  about  the  smallest  speci¬ 
men  of  a  folder  ever  made.  It  is  not  only  interesting  from 
its  smallness,  but  especially  so  owing  to  the  fact  that  tapes 
and  rollers  are  dispensed  with  in  its  construction.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  for  folding  small  miscellaneous  circulars,  for  enclos¬ 
ing  in  envelopes  or  small  packages.  It  will  fold  sheets  from 
5  by  6  inches  to  7  by  10  inches,  and,  when  folded,  the  smallest 
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of  these  sheets  is  about  the  size  of  a  "Columbian”  postage 
stamp. 

As  the  Dexter  Company  is  managed  on  the  principle  of 
"whatever  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well,”  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  paper-folding  or  paper-feeding  machinery  should 
see  their  exhibit.  Representatives  will  be  on  hand  at  all 
times  to  fully  explain  their  various  machines. 

This  exhibit,  as  a  whole,  is  very  creditable  to  the  Dexter 
Company,  and  a  cordial  welcome  will  be  extended  to  those 
who  call. 

You  will  find  them  in  the  Main  Building,  Section  R,  No.  12. 


THE  MACHINE  THAT  FEEDS,  FOLDS  AND  WIRE- 
STITCHES  THE  “YOUTH’S  COMPANION. 

The  readers  of  The  Inland  Printer  have  undoubtedly 
heard  something  of  this  most  wonderful  folder,  but  few  have 
an  adequate  idea  as  to  the  state  of  perfection  to  which  this 
type  of  machine  has  been  brought.  This  marvel  of  ingenuity 
was  invented,  designed  and  constructed  by  the  Dexter  Folder 
Company  in  response  to  requests  from  various  publishers  for 
such  a  machine.  In  a  continuous  and  strictly  automatic 
operation,  it  takes  three  separate  sheets  from  the  platforms 


automatically  performs  this  delicate  task  with  more  accuracy 
than  is  possible  by  any  human  agency.  This  switch,  at  the 
same  time  it  trips  the  incomplete  copies,  also  operates  to  dis¬ 
engage  the  driving  mechanism  of  the  stitchers,  so  that  they 
do  not  work  if  one  sheet  is  missing,  thus  preventing  the 
possibility  of  any  but  complete  copies  reaching  the  packing 
box.  This  is  all  accomplished  without  stopping  or  interrupt¬ 
ing  the  machine.  The  same  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  a 
copy  going  through  the  machine  with  an  "extra  ”  sheet  folded 
in.  To  prevent  this  the  Dexter  automatic  feeding  machines 
are  provided  with  a  sheet  calipering  attachment  that  is  so 
sensitive  that  in  case  two  sheets  are  advanced  by  the  feeder 
at  one  time  the  machine  is  stopped,  a  bell  signaling  the 
operator  of  such  interruption. 

Prior  to  the  supplying  of  these  machines  by  the  Dexter 
Company  the  Companion  was  not  wire-stitched.  The  New 
England  edition  was,  however,  thread-stitched,  to  accomplish 
which  ten  Elliot  thread  sewers  were  required.  In  addition 
to  this,  thirteen  folding  machines  with  automatic  feeders 
attached  were  required.  The  entire  edition  of  the  Companion 
is  now  taken  care  of  by  the  four  Dexter  machines,  with  no 
hand  work  whatever  except  to  put  the  banks  of  paper  into 
the  feeding  machines  at  one  end  and  to  remove  the  piles  of 


of  as  many  feeding  machines,  folds,  gathers,  collates,  covers, 
wire-stitches  and  counts,  delivering  two  complete  copies  of 
8,  12,  16  or  20  pages  simultaneously  without  intermediate 
handling,  at  the  rate  of  4,500  complete  copies  per  hour. 

The  accompanying  illustration  was  made  from  a  photo¬ 
graph  taken  from  one  of  the  four  of  these  machines  used  by 
the  Companion.  Each  of  these  four  machines  receives  three 
separate  sheets,  fed  into  the  machine  at  different  points,  by 
Dexter  automatic  feeding  machines.  The  two  main  sheets 
are  each  partially  folded,  then  meet  with  the  cover  at  the 
assembly  gauge.  At  this  point  the  three  sheets  are  inde¬ 
pendently  adjusted  so  that  the  "print”  will  register  with 
each  other.  The  assembled  sheets  are  then  carried  into 
position  for  receiving  the  wire  staples,  after  which  the  two 
copies  are  cut  apart  and  passed  into  position  for  receiving 
the  last  fold.  If  either  sheet  should  be  missing  at  the 
assembly  gauge,  such  incomplete  copy  will  be  automatically 
switched  out  of  its  course  into  a  receptacle  provided  for  it. 
The  rejected  sheets  are  not  destroyed,  in  fact  are  not  even 
injured  by  having  passed  partially  through  the  machine. 
They  are  removed  and  again  placed  in  the  pile.  In  the 
bindery  the  brightest  help  is  usually  employed  to  "collate” 
the  work.  But  here  we  have  a  ponderous  machine  (its  weight 
being  several  tons)  that  is  so  sensitively  constructed  that  it 


completed  copies  from  the  packing  box  at  the  other  end  of 
the  machine.  The  feeding  machines  are  so  arranged  that 
the  pile-supporting  tables  are  raised  and  lowered  by  power 
for  reloading.  An  entire  "truck  load”  of  from  5,000  to  9,000 
sheets  is  put  into  the  feeders  at  one  time.  The  "loading  up” 
of  the  three  feeders  is  accomplished  with  an  interruption  to 
the  machine  of  less  than  five  minutes.  The  average  daily 
number  of  sheets  fed  from  each  feeding  machine  is  21,000. 
This  is  considered  a  very  good  output  on  the  single  folder 
with  feeder  attached,  and  may  be  taken  as  proof  that  there 
is  nothing  impracticable  in  the  combining  of  wire-stitching 
with  folding  machines. 

The  Dexter  Company  have  selected  a  type  of  wire-stitcher 
of  recognized  merit,  and  contracted  with  the  maker  to  supply 
such  machines  as  they  require.  The  type  of  stitcher  selected 
is  capable  of  doing  heavy  work,  thus  putting  its  capacity 
away  beyond  anything  required  of  it  in  combination  with  a 
folder  where  fifty-two  pages  is  about  as  heavy  work  as  it  will 
be  required  to  do. 

We  are  informed  by  the  Dexter  Company  that  the  building 
of  the  original  experimental  machine,  with  the  investments 
for  patents,  drawings  and  patterns,  represents  an  investment 
of  more  than  $40,000.  Two  years’  time  was  consumed  in  the 
completion  of  the  first  machine,  which,  although  it  was  in 
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continuous  operation  in  the  Companion  office  for  more  than 
two  years,  was  discarded  when  the  fully  perfected  machines 
were  in  place. 

We  believe  it  has  generally  been  conceded  for  a  number 
of  years  that  the  Dexter  Folder  Company  is  in  the  front  rank 
in  the  building  of  the  most  modern  machinery  in  its  line. 
If,  however,  any  doubt  on  this  point  exists,  it  would  seem  the 
successful  carrying  out  of  such  an  undertaking  as  the  supply¬ 
ing  of  these  Companion  machines  ought  to  be  a  guarantee, 
not  only  of  their  ability  from  a  mechanical  standpoint,  but  of 
their  willingness  to  invest  vast  sums  in  the  production  of 
these  new  machines. 


THE  BULLOCK  "TEASER”  SYSTEM  OF  ELECTRIC 
MOTOR  CONTROL  FOR  THE  OPERATION 
OF  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES. 

With  the  introduction  of  direct-connected  electric  motors 
for  heavy  duty,  such  as  the  operation  of  large  newspaper 
presses,  large  paper-making  machines,  turning  turrets,  and 
the  training  of  heavy  ordnance,  there  arose  a  necessity  of 
securing  an  unusually  large  starting  torque  in  the  motor 
employed.  To  secure  this  and  maintain  an  efficiency  at  the 
slow  and  intermediate  speeds  nearly  as  high  as  when  run¬ 
ning  at  normal  speed  at  full  load  the  Bullock  Electric  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  has  devised  what  they 
term  the  "Teaser  System.” 

The  experience  of  the  Bullock  Electric  Manufacturing 
Company,  in  the  installation  of  equipments  for  the  purpose 
above  mentioned,  shows  that  the  starting  torque  in  some 
cases  is  four  or  five  times  the  torque  necessary  at  full  load. 
The  torque  of  an  electric  motor  is  dependent  upon  the 
amperes  of  current  flowing  while  the  speed  depends  upon  the 
voltage  of  the  current. 

As  the  current  under  normal  running  torque  was  already 
of  large  proportions,  it  was  always  an  embarrassing  problem, 
before  the  introduction  of  the  "Teaser  System,”  as  to  how 
this  large  volume  of  current  should  be  secured,  especially 
when  but  a  single  source  of  supply  could  be  drawn  upon. 

With  these  conditions  prevailing,  there  was  but  one  solu¬ 
tion,  namely,  to  reduce  the  main  line  voltage  by  rheostat  to 
avoid  excessive  speed  at  starting.  The  energy  thus  dissi¬ 
pated  in  the  rheostat  resistance  was  wholly  lost  and  the 


efficiency  when  operating  under  such  conditions  was  very 
low. 

In  the  "Teaser  System”  the  actual  energy  required  is 
taken  from  the  main  line  and  no  portion  is  wasted.  This  is 
accomplished  by  using  a  small  current  at  line  voltage  and 
transforming  it  through  the  medium  of  the  "teaser”  (a  motor 
dynamo)  into  a  current  of  low  potential  and  large  volume. 
Thus  the  watts  consumed  at  the  start  are,  as  a  rule,  less  than 
those  required  to  run. 


The  reduction  of  voltage  through  the  "teaser”  is  usually 
four  to  one,  but,  by  varying  the  resistance  controlling  the 
current  entering  the  "teaser,”  the  voltage  that  it  delivers  to 
the  driving  motor  may  be  still  further  reduced  and  thus  the 
current  delivered  to  the  driving  motor  may  also  be  varied  to 
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an  extent  depending  upon  the  moment  of  repose  to  be  over¬ 
come. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  conditions  involved  in  running  a  large 
Webb  press  with  the  Bullock  "Teaser  System.”  The  solid 
upper  line  shows  the  amperes  taken  by  the  main  motor  from 
start  to  full  speed,  while  the  lower  line  shows  the  amperes 
actually  taken  from  the  source  of  supply  by  the  "teaser”  and 
the  relative  position  of  these  two  lines  shows  the  transforma¬ 
tion  the  "teaser”  effects. 

As  the  voltage  of  the  source  of  supply  is  constant,  its 
ampere  diagram  represents  the  watts  taken  by  the  "teaser,” 
and  this  is  represented  by  the  shaded  portion  of  Fig.  1. 

In  contrast  with  the  results  thus  obtained,  examine  Fig. 
2,  which  shows  the  power  consumed  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  of  operation  with  the  ordinary  method  of  speed  control 
involving  the  use  of  a  rheostat  only.  In  this  diagram  the 
watts  taken  are  also  represented  by  shading. 

From  these  diagrams  it  will  be  seen  that  the  torque 
required  to  start  the  machine  is  four  or  five  times  that  re¬ 
quired  at  full  speed.  Thus,  with  rheostatic  control,  the 
source  of  current  supply  would  be  called  upon  for  four  or  five 
times  the  normal  volume,  and,  if  this  represents  80  horse¬ 
power,  it  would  mean,  in  the  case  of  a  new  printing  press,  an 
instantaneous  demand  for  approximately  400  horse-power. 
(See  shaded  peak,  Fig.  2.) 

By  reference  to  Fig.  1,  showing  results  obtained  by  the 
"Teaser  System,”  it  will  be  seen  that  the  actual  energy  to 
start  is  very  much  less  than  to  run  at  full  load.  This  is  due 
to  the  reduced  voltage  of  the  current  delivered  by  the  teaser. 
In  this  way  the  useless  waste  of  energy  in  the  rheostat  is 
eliminated  and  the  saving  effected  is  a  very  material  one. 

Another  advantage  of  the  Bullock  "Teaser  System”  of 
motor  control  is  the  ability  to  operate  at  a  uniform  slow  rate 
of  speed.  With  rheostatic  control  the  pressure  of  the  line 
current  must  be  cut  down  to  that  required  by  the  motor  for 
this  slow  motion. 

If  the  torque  required  by  the  driven  machine  varies  at  any 
point  in  the  cycle,  as  is  the  case  where  knife-cutters  are 
employed  on  a  printing  press,  the  current  supplied  will  be 
unsteady  and  cause  a  very  irregular  speed.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  voltage  of  the  current  delivered  to  the  motor 
varies  with  the  amount  of  current  passing  through  the  rheo¬ 
stat.  Thus  to  secure  constant  speed  with  rheostatic  control, 
resistance  must  be  constantly  cut  in  and  out  as  the  load 
varies,  an  impracticable  and  very  unsatisfactory  method. 
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Thus  the  Bullock  "  Teaser  System  ”  of  motor  control  pro¬ 
vides  a  most  satisfactory  means  of  handling  large  machines 
such  as  newspaper  presses,  men  of  war’s  turret,  heavy  ord¬ 
nance,  paper-making  machinery,  or  other  machines  requiring 
manipulation  under  slow  speeds  in  starting  up. 

The  Bullock  Electric  Manufacturing  Company  have  strong 
patents  covering  the  "Teaser  System,”  and  have  successful 
installations  on  nearly  all  the  large  newspapers  of  this  country 
and  England  and  on  some  of  the  United  States  coast  defense 
vessels.  Among  the  large  dailies  that  are  being  printed  by 
presses  controlled  by  the  Bullock  "  Teaser  System  ”  may  be 
mentioned  the  New  York  Journal ,  New  York  Herald,  New 
York  World,  New  York  Sun,  New  York  Times,  Chicago 
Journal,  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Manchester  (England) 
Sporthig  Chronicle,  Belfast  (Ireland) ,  News,  London  (Eng¬ 
land)  Daily  Mail. 

Bulletin  No.  0828a  describes  the  machines  and  other  appa^ 
ratus  involved  in  the  "Teaser”  system,  and  will  be  sent  to 
interested  persons  upon  request. 


THE  GOODSON  GRAPHOTYPE. 

The  type  casting  and  setting  machine  which  has  been  on 
exhibition  for  the  last  two  months  at  the  offices  of  the  Good- 
son  Graphotype  Company,  in  the  Park  Row  building,  New 
York,  and  which  was  described  in  our  August  issue,  has 
occasioned  a  very  broad  and  general  interest  throughout  the 
trade.  The  advantages  offered  by  a  machine  producing 
individual  type  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  do  not  require 
much  explaining  to  appeal  to  the  printer  of  today,  who  for 
many  years  has  been  fighting  between  enormous  foundry 
bills  and  slug  machines,  the  latter  being  really  the  only 
machines,  up  to  the  present  time,  successfully  setting  type 
under  the  requirements  of  the  average  printing  office.  Con¬ 
siderable  good  work  in  the  way  of  inventing  and  perfecting 
of  machines  has  been  done  along  the  line  of  strictly  compos¬ 
ing  machines,  but  they  seem  to  fail  to  command  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  trade  because  they  do  not  obviate  the  grievous 
difficulties  and  expenses  occasioned  with  extra  sorts  and 
characters,  and  the  limitation  in  the  amount  of  work  which 
may  be  standing  at  any  one  time. 

The  general  use  to  which  type  machines  have  been  put 
within  the  last  few  years,  although  complained  of  bitterly  by 
some  of  the  more  cranky  publishers  and  editors,  has  entirely 
spoiled  them  for  passing  proof  in  section.  They  now  expect 


.  No.  l. 

and  in  fact  demand  proofs  of  large  books  all  at  one  time, 
and  then  politely  request  the  printer  just  to  let  the  matter 
stand  for  a  month  or  so.  This  fact,  together  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  sorts  and  extra  characters,  might  almost  exclude  any 
machine  from  general  use  which  does  not  cast  as  well  as  set 
type. 


The  Goodson  Graphotype  machine,  already  referred  to, 
has  now  been  on  exhibition  for  about  two  months,  and  seems 
to  have  successfully  met  the  criticism  and  condemnation  of 
the  most  critical  of  the  printers.  The  product  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  undoubtedly  as  good  as  the  foundry-cast  type  ;  or 


No.  2. 

rather  we  should  say  that  the  face,  which  is  the  only  essen¬ 
tial  part,  is  fully  as  cleanly  cut  and  is  even  a  little  deeper, 
making  it  better  for  electrotyping.  This  machine  also  casts 
better  from  type  metal  than  other  softer  grades  of  metal  gen¬ 
erally  used  in  machine  composition,  thus  putting  its  product 
for  life,  durability  and  long  runs  on  a  par  with  the  foundry 
type.  This  being  true,  and  from  samples  which  we  have 
seen  of  the  work  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  is,  the 
only  question  remaining  is  the  simplicity  of  the  machine  and 
the  ability  of  the  average  printer  to  successfully  operate  and 
care  for  it. 

The  machine  now  on  exhibition  has  been  shown  without 
discrimination,  and  at  no  time  has  permission  to  see  it  been 
refused ;  yet  during  this  time  we  have  heard  no  dissenting 
voice  among  the  number  who  have  inspected  it.  We  learn 
that  the  operator  now  in  charge  of  the  machine  has  only 
been  with  the  company  a  couple  of  weeks,  before  which  time 
he  had  never  actually  seen  the  machine  in  operation,  and  he 
is  today  successfully  running  the  machine.  This  seems  the 
strongest  part  in  the  machine’s  favor,  and  has  led  to  our 
making  something  of  an  investigation  as  to  the  number  of 
parts  and  complication  of  operation. 

The  accompanying  cut,  No.  1,  shows  the  machine  from  a 
view  looking  directly  down  upon  it,  and  with  the  matrix  car¬ 
riage  thrown  back  shows  about  all  of  the  working  parts  there 
are  to  the  machine,  and  it  will  be  readily  noted  how  few 
they  are.  In  addition  to  the  parts  shown  here,  there  are  no 
other  working  parts  excepting  a  tray  of  magnets  which  sit 
directly  under  the  base  of  the  machine,  used  to  throw  up  the 
various  stops  locating  the  matrix  properly  over  the  mold, 
and  operating  the  unit  gauge  which  controls  the  width  of 
the  character. 

Illustration  No.  2  shows  the  machine  with  the  matrix 
bridge  in  place,  or  in  other  words  a  view  of  the  machine 
when  operating.  The  small  matrix  which  will  be  noted  in 
the  first  illustration  contains  100  characters  in  10  rows  of  10 
each.  This  matrix  is  moved  in  two  directions  over  the  mold, 
which  is  permanent,  and  is  brought  to  rest  at  the  desired 
point  by  means  of  small  stops  actuated  by  the  magnets 
referred  to.  When  the  matrix  is  thus  properly  located  over 
the  mold,  which  at  the  same  time  has  been  adjusted  to  the 
proper  width  of  body  by  the  unit  gauge,  it  is  locked  into 
position  by  a  cone-shaped  pin  being  driven  into  a  little  round 
hole  located  directly  at  the  back  of  each  character.  The 
metal  is  then  pumped  into  the  mold,  causing  the  type  to  be 
cast.  It  is  then  ejected  from  the  mold  by  the  liner  into  the 
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galley,  where  the  line  is  gradually  formed.  Each  line  as 
completed  is  automatically  shifted  forward ,  leaving  room  for 
the  next  line  to  assemble. 

On  account  of  the  very  ingenious  method  by  which  the 
molten  metal  is  conveyed  to  the  mold  in  this  machine,  there 
is  no  trouble  in  the  cooling  of  the  metal,  and  therefore  the 
speed  of  the  machine  is  limited  only  by  the  moving  of  parts. 
The  machine  now  on  exhibition  is  running  continuously  at  a 
speed  varying  from  5,000  to  6,000,  which  variation  is  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  supply  of  electricity  to  the  motor,  which  is 
necessarily  fluctuating  in  all  large  plants  where  more  or  less 
resistance  is  constantly  being  thrown  in  and  out.  The 
machine  seems  to  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  operating 
at  this  speed,  and  the  parts  being  so  light  we  can  not  see  why 
in  fact  it  could  not  be  operated  even  faster.  The  element  in 
this  machine  which  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  will  occa¬ 
sion  its  great  popularity  is  the  fact  that  the  casting  machine 
is  entirely  automatic  in  its  operation,  and  therefore  will  pro¬ 
duce  in  an  actual  day’s  work  a  product  equal  to  its  limit  of 
speed. 

The  element  of  human  nature  in  all  machines  depending 
upon  the  operator  for  its  speed  is  varying,  according  to  the 
ability  and  knowledge  of  the  operator.  Thus  it  is  that  we 
will  find  not  only  in  the  printing  art,  but  throughout  all  lines 
of  manufacture  where  this  element  of  human  nature  enters 
into  the  product,  that  the  output  of  some  machines  is  even 
double  that  of  others.  With  an  automatic  machine  like  the 
cylinder  press,  with  an  automatic  feeder,  the  product  is  cer¬ 
tain  so  long  as  the  machine  is  kept  in  operation.  The 
demand  for  self-feeders  on  all  classes  of  machinery  is  the 
best  argument  we  can  give  for  an  automatic  type  casting  and 
setting  machine. 

It  may  be  very  truly  said  that  the  keyboard  will  never  be 
reduced  to  a  point  where  it  may  be  operated  automatically, 
but  where  the  keyboard  is  eliminated  from  the  various  stop¬ 
pages  and  interruptions  through  being  separate  from  all 
connections  with  mechanical  functions,  even  the  ordinary 
operator  should  have  no  trouble  in  writing  what  would  be 
the  equivalent  of  from  6,000  to  10,000  ems  per  hour.  If  the 
work  of  typewriting  in  business  offices  is  reduced  to  ems,  it 
varies  from  7,000  for  ordinary  operators  to  as  high  as  15,000 
in  the  case  of  the  more  expert  ones.  This  it  would  seem 
should  make  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  operator  at  the 
keyboard  machine  will  certainly  be  able  to  take  care  of  one 
caster. 

The  trade  will  probably  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
work  of  manufacturing  these  machines  is  progressing  with 
good  despatch.  We  learn  that  they  have  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  machinery  temporary  quarters  in  Jersey  City, 
where  they  are  now  manufacturing  the  machines  pending 
the  time  when  permanent  manufacturing  quarters  can  be 
built.  However,  the  manufacture  of  a  machine  of  this  char¬ 
acter  is  no  small  job,  and  the  printer  who  is  by  his  trade 
more  or  less  of  a  mechanic  will  probably  be  surprised  to 
know  the  enormous  detail  and  care  necessary  for  the  success¬ 
ful  and  commercial  manufacturing  of  a  machine  of  this  kind. 
We  are  much  of  the  opinion  that  could  the  printer  realize 
this  he  would  derive  some  satisfaction  by  being  convinced 
that  his  trade  is  not  alone  in  its  many  difficulties  and  con¬ 
tingencies,  as  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  in  the  art. 
We  learn  that  they  have  already  completed  the  redrafting  of 
their  machine,  and  are  now  at  work  on  the  making  of  tools 
and  jigs  for  the  manufacturing  of  them  in  large  quantities. 
Therefore  we  may  hope  that  it  will  not  be  very  long  before 
these  machines  are  on  the  market. 


The  necessities  for  living  do  not  require  great  sums  of 
money.  The  mental  requirements  for  money-making  need 
not  be  extensive,  but  they  must  be  special.  Trade  is  a 
mathematical  game. — 5.  O.  E.  R. 


This  department  Is  designed  exclusively  for  business  announce¬ 
ments  of  advertisers  and  for  descriptions  of  articles,  machinery 
and  products  recently  introduced  for  the  use  of  printers  and  the 
printing  trades.  Statements  published  herein  do  not  necessarily 
voice  the  opinion  of  this  Journal. 


The  price  of  aluminum  has  gone  up,  but  the  Aluminum 
Novelty  Company,  of  261  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  still 
continue  to  offer  one  hundred  printed  cards  and.  aluminum 
case  engraved  with  name  for  20  cents.  They  handle  numerous 
other  specialties  for  printers.  See  their  advertisement  on 
page  146. 

CARDBOARD. 

Bahrenburg  &  Company,  29  Beekman  street,  New  York, 
are  a  progressive  firm  alive  to  the  demands  of  the  printing 
trade.  They  make  a  specialty  of  cardboard,  and  can  supply 
anything  a  printer  needs  in  that  line.  They  will  be  glad  to 
send  samples  and  price-lists  to  intending  buyers. 


THE  BEST  SHOOTING. 

The  shooting  in  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  this 
year  promises  to  be  very  good  as  the  rainfall  in  all  these 
States  was  abundant.  The  best  localities  for  chicken  and 
duck  shooting  are  on  and  tributary  to  the  lines  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway.  A  copy  of  a  recent 
publication  issued  by  the  passenger  department  of  that  road 
can  be  had  on  application  to  Geo.  H.  Heafford,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  enclosing  3  cents  in 
stamps  for  postage. 


THE  COLUMBIA  PRINTING  INK  COMPANY. 

The  above  company,  whose  trade-mark  is  shown  here¬ 
with,  is  comparatively  new,  only  having  started  in  business 
in  June,  1898,  and  incorporating  March  28,  1899.  That  it 
has  come  to  stay,  how¬ 
ever,  is  shown  by  the  rapid 
development  of  its  busi¬ 
ness.  The  company  is 
fortunate  in  having  as  man¬ 
ager  Mr.  G.  J.  Dunn,  who 
was  for  many  years  with 
the  Fuchs  &  Lang  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  and 
who  has  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  not  only  of  inks  but 
of  dry  colors  as  well. 
Through  his  energy  and  skill  the  company  has  already 
secured  a  footing  with  the  trade,  and  backed  by  ample 
capital  and  facilities,  the  prospects  regarding  the  future  of 
its  business  are  very  bright.  It  is  the  ambition  of  Mr.  Dunn 
to  make  its  trade-mark,  the  "U.  S.  S.  Columbia,”  known 
the  world  over  through  the  superior  quality  of  its  inks. 

BROWN  &  CARVER  PAPER  CUTTERS. 

The  Oswego  Machine  Works,  New  York,  advise  The 
Inland  Printer  that  they  do  not  intend  making  an  exhibit 
at  the  National  Export  Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  but  have 
several  hundred  machines  in  operation  in  Philadelphia  of  all 
sizes  and  styles  which  can  be  seen  by  visitors  if  they  desire  to 
witness  these  cutters  in  actual  operation.  The  Brown  & 
Carver  cutter  is  well  adapted  for  all  classes  of  work,  and 
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being  used  in  so  many  ways  in  that  city  visitors  will  be 
enabled  to  judge  of  its  merits.  The  Ketterlinus  Lithograph¬ 
ing  Company,  Philadelphia,  have  two  of  the  machines,  one  a 
68-inch.  This  firm  is  well  known  in  connection  with  the 
Exposition  as  having  made  the  poster  advertising  it. 


THE  u  PERFECTION  n  WIRE  -  STITCHERS. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the  "Perfec¬ 
tion”  wire-stitching  machines.  Mr.  A.  G.  Mackay,  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  J.  L.  Morrison  Company,  the  manufacturers,  has 
just  returned  from  Europe,  after  three  months’  absence.  He 


THE  RELIABLE  u  WETTER.” 

Printers  should  be  sure  to  send  for  circular  and  booklet  of 
testimonials  which  will  give  them  information  they  ought 
to  possess  concerning  the  "Wetter”  numbering  machines. 
This  class  of  machinery,  which  receives  hard  usage  and  all 
kinds  of  banging  on  the  presses,  should  be  of  the  very  best 
quality  or  it  will  wear  out  in  a  short  time.  The  "Wetter” 
machines  have  been  on  the  market  since  1885  and  have  an 
established  reputation,  which  makes  one  feel  secure  in  the 
purchase.  There  are  nearly  ten  thousand  of  them  in  use  at 
the  present  time.  Be  sure  and  investigate  their  merits  before 
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reports  the  general  prospects  for  the  sale  of  American-made 
machinery  abroad  particularly  encouraging.  While  there 
Mr.  Mackay  made  arrangements  with  the  well-known  house 
of  T.  W.  &  C.  B.  Sheridan  to  have  the  exclusive  selling 
agency  for  the  Perfection  machines  in  England  and  Europe. 
The  export  business  from  London  will  also  be  handled  by 
Messrs.  Sheridan.  The  celebrated  "Perfection”  machines 
"A,”  "C,”  "G”  and  No.  7  are  too  well  known  to  need  intro¬ 
duction,  and  the  latest  addition  to  the  line,  Perfection  No.  4, 
has  already  won  for  itself  the  title  of  "the  best  machine  in 
the  world  for  the  money.”  To  these  will  be  added,  within 
the  next  few  months,  Nos.  2,  6  and  12,  each  of  the  new 
design,  and  having  varying  capacity  up  to  1%  inches  thick¬ 
ness.  With  all  these  patented  and  exclusive  machines  before 
the  trade  the  J.  L.  Morrison  Company  will  be  the  largest 
single  manufacturers  of  wire-stitching  machines  in  the  world, 
Their  advertisement  will  be  found  on  page  24. 


making  purchases  in  this  line.  They  are  manufactured  by 
Joseph  Wetter  &  Co.,  515-521  Kent  avenue,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  whose  advertisement  appears  elsewhere. 


W.  H.  PARSONS  &  CO.  AT  THE  EXPOSITION. 

W.  H.  Parsons  &  Co.  are  the  largest.  Eastern  manufac¬ 
turers  of  news  paper  outside  of  the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany.  Their  mills  make  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons 
of  paper  per  day.  They  are  also  export  agents  for  some  of 
the  best  mills  in  this  country,  making  the  higher  grades  of 
printing  papers,  writing  papers,  etc.  They  have  excellent 
facilities,  therefore,  for  doing  a  large  export  business,  and 
their  long  familiarity  with  it  enables  them  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  foreign  markets.  They  are  also  agents  for 
leading  manufacturers  of  printing  presses,  and  in  their 
export  business  supply  everything  connected  with  the  paper 
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and  printing  trades.  Their  exhibit  at  the  National  Export 
Exposition  at  Philadelphia  is  intended  to  show  some  of  the 
different  goods  which  they  export,  and  also  the  method  in 
which  they  are  packed. 


Several  publications  in  Great  Britain  have  recently  made 
quite  extensive  notice  of  the  firm  of  John  Haddon  &  Co., 
proprietors  of  the  Caxton  Type  Foundry,  whose  head  offices 
are  at  Bouverie  House,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.  C., 
England,  with  foundry  at  Market  Harboro’.  The  British 
Printer  has  an  especially  interesting  article,  with  an  excellent 
portrait  of  Mr.  Walter  Haddon.  The  Inland  Printer 
takes  pleasure  in  presenting  Mr.  Haddon’s  picture,  and  in 
mentioning  the  foundry,  for  the  benefit  of  American  readers. 
Not  very  many  typefoundries  can  boast  of  so  advantageous 
a  location  as  that  enjoyed  by  the  Caxton  Type  Foundry. 
The  plant  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Midland  and 
Northwestern  Railways,  in  the  town  of  Market  Harboro’. 


WALTER  HADDON. 


The  building,  constructed  of  red  brick,  is  but  one  story 
high,  and  is  arranged  so  that  additions  can  be  made  to  it 
from  time  to  time  as  the  business  warrants.  The  main  shop 
is  150  by  60  feet  and  the  rule  department  is  60  by  20  feet. 
The  whole  factor}'-  is  fitted  up  with  the  latest  machines  and 
devices  for  doing  work  economically.  The  Caxton  Foundry 
has  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  to  adopt  the  American 
point  system  in  casting  all  its  faces. 

We  are  advised  that  Mr.  Walter  Haddon  proposes  making 
a  trip  to  America,  arriving  in  this  country  about  October  i3. 
He  expects  to  remain  in  America  three  or  four  weeks  for  the 
purpose  of  concluding  certain  contracts  he  has  in  hand,  hav¬ 


ing  for  their  object  the  representation  of  American-made 
machinery  in  London  and  the  British  Empire.  Mr.  Haddon 
will  undoubtedly  visit  the  National  Export  Exposition  during 
his  stay  in  America.  His  address  in  New  York  will  be  150 
Nassau  street. 


DEXTER  QUADRUPLE  FOLDING  MACHINES. 

The  fourth  Dexter  quadruple  machine  has  just  been 
installed  for  Donohue  &  Henneberry,  Chicago.  This  is 
pretty  good  evidence  that  with  binders  and  publishers  who 
need  them,  and  with  manufacturers  who  are  in  position  to 
supply  up-to-date  machines  of  this  kind,  the  Quadruple  style 
of  folder  is  far  from  being  ''out  of  date.”  We  are  also 
informed  by  the  Dexter  Company  that  there  are  two  different 
binders  in  New  York,  each  having  four  of  their  quadruple 
machines;  also  that  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  of  New 
York  has  recently  added  a  second  one. 


THE  MERRILL  PRESS  IS  FAST. 

As  heretofore  announced  in  these  columns,  the  new  rotary 
job  press  built  by  the  Merrill  Printing  Machine  Company,  at 
269  Dearborn  street,  this  city,  is  proving  itself  a  marvel  in 
the  matter  of  speed.  An  18-inch  machine  recently  completed 
shows  the  enormous  speed  of  10,000  revolutions,  or  20,000 
7  by  14  impressions,  an  hour.  Only  one  limitation  to  its 
speed  seems  to  be  met,  and  that  is  the  inability  of  the  rollers 
to  do  faster  work.  The  makers  of  this  unique  machine  guar¬ 
antee  the  quality  of  its  work  to  be  equal  to  that  of  any  job 
press  ever  built.  If  all  promises  are  fulfilled,  the  press  will 
be  a  world-beater  without  doubt ;  the  use  of  common  type 
instead  of  curved  plates  being  one  of  its  many  advantages 
over  other  rotary  presses.  It  need  not  be  surprising  to  see 
this  flat-form  rotary  principle  applied  to  presses  of  all  kinds 
and  sizes,  for  the  proposition  is  exceedingly  simple  and 
effective. 

CHANDLER  &  PRICE  MACHINERY. 

In  a  recent  letter  received  by  Messrs.  Chandler  &  Price, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.,  from  their  agents,  John  Dick¬ 
inson  &  Co.,  Limited,  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  the  firm 
states  that  they  are  surprised  at  the  trade  they  have  done  in 
the  last  eight  months  in  that  country,  and  believe  that  the 
outlook  for  the  machinery  trade  in  that  part  of  the  world  is 
extremely  encouraging.  They  propose  to  push  the  sale  of 
the  Chandler  &  Price  machinery  in  their  part  of  the  world. 
This  information,  coming  at  a  time  when  so  many  visitors 
from  abroad  will  be  in  this  country  examining  the  exhibits 
at  the  National  Export  Exposition,  is  worthy  of  note.  The 
Chandler  &  Price  printing  presses,  paper  cutters  and  other 
machinery  have  been  very  successfully  introduced  in  this 
country,  and  the  sales  abroad  are  also  rapidly  increasing. 
When  asked  for  a  reason  why  their  machinery  was  meeting 
with  such  success  abroad,  Mr.  R.  J.  Frackelton,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  company,  said :  "  The  fact  that  all  the 
parts  of  our  machinery  are  built  in  gigs,  so  that  duplicate 
parts  can  be  fitted  without  trouble  in  case  of  accident,  is  one 
of  the  features  that  has  helped  us  gain  an  increasing  foreign 
demand.  This  feature  always  appeals  to  the  foreigners  who 
visit  our  factory,  and  who  invariably  state  that  they  have 
nothing  either  in  Germany  or  England  to  compare  with  our 
system  in  the  building  of  printing  machinery.  Strength 
and  durability  are  features  which  are  developed  only  by  use, 
and  can  not  be  procured  without  the  machine  having  a 
goodly  amount  of  metal  to  back  it  up.  Printers  sometimes 
seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  machines  weigh  from 
one  hundred  to  seven  hundred  pounds  more  than  the  same 
sized  machines  of  other  makes,  and  in  these  days  when  mate¬ 
rial  is  such  an  item  in  the  cost  of  the  machine,  it  is  very 
certain  we  would  not  put  this  added  amount  of  cost  into  our 
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machinery  if  it  were  not  essential.  We  have  always  had  all 
the  business  we  could  take  care  of,  and  the  older  our  reputa¬ 
tion  grows  the  stronger  our  position  with  the  trade  for  the 
reasons  enumerated  above,  until  now  we  are  selling  more 
machines  than  ever,  and  of  Gordon  presses  and  lever  paper 
cutters  alone,  during  the  fiscal  year  closing  August  1,  we 
shipped  over  two  thousand  machines.  There  is  now  hardly 
a  country  on  the  globe  using  printing  machinery  which  has 
not  more  or  less  of  our  product.” 


A  PUNCH  THAT  EYELETS. 

Readers  will  be  interested  in  the  device  shown,  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  It  is  an  entirely  novel  machine, 
and  has  just  been  put  on  the  market  by  Weld  &  Sturtevant, 
12  Reade  street,  New 
Y ork  city.  It  per¬ 
forms  in  one  revolution 
the  operation  of  punch¬ 
ing  and  eyeleting,  runs 
by  power,  is  compact, 
very  rapid,  and  saves 
the  space  of  one  ma¬ 
chine  and  one  operator. 
The  eyelets  are  fed 
automatically,  and  are 
fastened  in  perfect 
shape.  Printers  and 
others  who  have  large 
quantities  of  calendars, 
cards  and  other  work 
requiring  eyelets  will 
certainly  appreciate 
this  new  machine.  The 
firm  can  furnish  extra 
punches  and  dies  and 
eyelet  roadways  for  the 
different-sized  eyelets  if 
desired.  The  machine  is  intended  to  cover  all  classes  of 
work,  and  the  manufacturers  are  in  position  to  supply  the 
demand  promptly.  They  would  be  glad  to  give  full  particu¬ 
lars  concerning  it  to  all  interested.  In  this  connection  atten¬ 
tion  is  called  to  the  advertisement  of  the  company  on  another 
page  of  this  issue,  in  which  announcement  is  made  that  Mr. 
H.  G.  Lasor  will  be  the  resident  manager  of  the  company  in 
Chicago,  with  headquarters  at  197  South  Canal  street,  after 
October  2. 


NEW  DINING  CARS  ON  THE  GRAND  TRUNK. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  has  added  two  additional 
dining  cars  to  its  equipment.  They  are  models  of  artistic 
beauty  and  materially  add  to  the  pleasure  of  traveling  over 
this  popular  system.  With  improved  first-class  coaches  and 
the  finest  sleeping  cars  that  are  run  on  any  through  trains  in 
America,  it  was  essential  to  have  the  finest  that  could  be  got 
in  the  way  of  dining  cars.  The  management,  therefore, 
placed  these  two  new  dining  salons  on  the  middle  and  western 
divisions,  running  between  Suspension  Bridge  and  Chicago. 
The  cars  are  much  appreciated  and  admired  by  the  traveling 
public.  The  cars  are  74  feet  over  all  and  are  equipped  with 
standard  wide  vestibules,  steel  platforms  and  six- wheel  trucks, 
with  33-inch  steel-tired  wheels.  Air  signals  are  attached,  an 
anti-telescoping  device  affixed,  and  all  modern  appliances 
added. 

The  general  exterior  appearance  of  the  cars  is  similar  to 
the  new  standard  day  coaches  which  are  run  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  System.  The  windows  are  glazed  with  heavy  plate 
glass,  are  all  double,  being  dustproof  when  shut.  The 
dining-room  is  large,  being  31  feet  8  inches  long,  and  will 
seat  thirty  persons  comfortably.  The  general  style  of  the 
interior  design  is  colonial,  in  quartered  oak.  The  chairs  are 


of  oak,  upholstered  in  leather.  The  windows  are  decorated 
with  costly  draperies,  and  the  openings  into  the  dining-room 
are  provided  with  ornamental  portieres.  The  floors  are 
carpeted  with  handsomely  designed  Wilton  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  car,  and  the  vestibule  floors  are  covered 
with  rubber  tiling. 

The  kitchen  and  pantry  are  equipped  with  refrigerators, 
range,  steam  table,  lockers  and  all  modern  conveniences,  the 
tables  being  covered  with  polished  brass.  A  very  handsome 
and  beautifully  designed  sideboard  is  placed  at  one  end  of 
the  dining-room,  just  in  front  of  the  pantry,  and  opposite  to 
the  sideboard  a  wine  locker  is  provided.  China  and  linen 
closets,  wardrobes  and  white  metal  washstands  are  in  evi¬ 
dence  in  accordance  with  modern  practice.  The  cars  are 
heated  with  hot-water  coils  in  connection  with  steam  from 
the  engine  and  lighted  by  what  is  known  as  the  Adams  and 
Westlake  Acme  lamps,  and  the  trimmings  throughout  are  of 
solid  bronze,  most  beautifully  designed.  The  new  car  which 
is  now  running  between  Suspension  Bridge  and  Port  Huron 
is  elaborately  decorated  in  a  general  green-and-gold  effect, 
while  the  one  operated  between  Port  Huron  and  Chicago  is 
artistically  decorated  in  gold,  maroon  being  the  predomina¬ 
ting  color,  giving  the  car  a  most  comfortable  appearance. 
Altogether  they  are  superb  creations  of  skilled  workmanship 
and  greatly  admired  by  all  who  see  them. 


THE  “MAMMOTH”  RELIANCE  PRESS. 

The  Inland  Printer’s  kodak  secured  a  shot  at  another 
of  Paul  Shniedewend  &  Co’s  extra  heavy  special  hand-power 
presses  for  proving  large  half-tone  cuts,  named  the  "Mam¬ 
moth.”  This  is  of  heavier  construction  and  larger  size  than 
the  gigantic  "Lion”  press  described  in  these  columns  last 
August,  its  net  weight  being  4,200  pounds,  and  size  of  platen 
24  by  32  inches.  So  rigid  is  the  impression  on  this  press  that 
a  solid  cut  the  full  size  of  platen  can  be  proved  without  using 
underlay  or  overlay.  The  leverage  is  exceptionally  power¬ 
ful,  and  is  further  increased  by  a  four-foot  extension  lever, 
and  the  heaviest  work,  requiring  the  applied  power  of  five 
men,  is  done  without  endangering  any  part  of  the  press. 
The  first  "  Mammoth  ”  hand  press  was  shipped  in  the  early 
part  of  August  to  Messrs.  Meisenbach,  Riffarth  &  Co., 
Berlin,  Germany,  who  already  have  four  Reliance  hand 
presses  in  their  extensive  engraving  establishment,  the 


HENRY  O.  SHEPARD  AND  THE  MAMMOTH. 

"Mammoth”  making  the  fifth.  The  second  "Mammoth” 
was  set  up  and  is  now  in  operation  in  the  engraving  plant  of 
J.  Manz  &  Co.,  Chicago,  and  the  third  is  being  built  for  the 
American  Three-Color  Company,  Chicago.  J.  Manz  &  Co’s 
employes  and  others  in  the  engraving  trade  celebrated  the 
installing  of  the  press  in  Manz’s  place  by  a  little  lunch,  on 
September  9. 
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A  COMPLETE  FINISHING  MACHINE. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  machine  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Caps  Brothers,  3013  Main  street,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  which  they  call  a  "complete  finishing  machine.” 
It  combines  saw,  trimmer,  router,  and  planer,  and  when  a 
plate  has  received  the  different  operations  the  machine  is 
capable  of,  it  is  ready  for  the  press.  This  machine  is  built 


for  larger  printing  houses,  with  limited  floor  space,  where 
perfect  plates  and  quick  work  are  required.  Perfect  printing 
plates  save  lots  of  time  in  the  pressroom  in  make-ready,  and 
the  work  printed  from  them  is  superior  to  that  printed  from 
imperfect  ones,  no  matter  how  competent  the  pressman  may 
be.  With  this  machine  you  can  saw  and  trim  to  perfect  size 
any  kind  of  printing  blocks.  With  the  Automatic  Planer- 
Attachment  you  can  plane  to  any  desired  thickness  book 
plates,  jobwork,  wood  blocks  for  mounting  the  plates,  and 
plane  them  to  perfect  type  height  after  they  are  mounted  — 
wood  or  metal.  The  router  can  be  used  for  zinc,  stereotype 
or  electrotype  plates.  The  size  of  saw  table  is  28  by  28 
inches ;  size  of  trimmer  table,  28  by  28  inches ;  will  trim  to 
gauge  18  by  18.  Automatic  planer  will  plane  a  plate  15  by 
24.  The  machine  is  built  of  first-class  material  and  fully 
warranted.  There  are  many  of  them  now  in  practical  use 
all  over  the  country.  The  manufacturers  will  be  glad  to  give 
any  information  desired. 

$40  WIRE -STITCHER. 

The  F.  Wesel  Manufacturing  Company,  82  Fulton  street, 
New  York,  has  put  on  the  market  a  successful  wire-stitcher, 
for  y^-inch  work,  hand-power  or  treadle.  It  does  perfect 
work  within  its  scope.  Price,  $40,  without  treadle ;  $45  with 
treadle.  Wire,  40  cents  per  spool.  Discount,  five  per  cent 
for  cash.  C.  B.  Fiske  &■  Co.,  Palmer,  Massachusetts,  wrote 
on  September  9,  1899  : 

W e  have  been  using  your  Success  Wire-Stitcher  No.  1  since  March  and 
have  nothing  but  words  of  praise  for  it.  It  does  all  you  claim  and  more. 
One  of  the  first  jobs  we  put  on  it  was  an  88-page  pamphlet,  50-pound,  m.f. 
book,  and  it  stitched  it  perfectly.  It  is  certainly  a  success  in  every  way. 

This  is  the  general  verdict.  You  can  not  afford  to  use  a 
staple  binder,  staples  for  which  cost  $2.10  net  cash  for  14,000, 
when  one  40-cent  spool  will  make  more  than  14,000  staples 
on  our  stitcher.  Order  direct  or  through  any  reliable  dealer. 


WIRE-STAPLING  MACHINES. 

The  wire-stapling  machines  made  by  Samuel  J.  Yarger, 
454  North  Twelfth  street,  Philadelphia,  illustrations  of  which 
appear  upon  page  18  of  this  issue,  are  considered  by  those 
who  have  used  them  to  be  the  most  effective  devices  of  the 
kind  in  use.  The  No.  5  breechloader  binder  occupies  but 
little  room,  and  can  be  loaded  with  one  hundred  staples  at  a 
time.  It  will  bind  any  thickness,  from  one  sheet  up  to  forty 
or  fifty  sheets,  in  a  first-class  manner.  The  No.  7  staple 
binder  is  a  larger  machine  and  is  arranged  either  for  saddle 


stitch  or  for  the  use  of  the  flat  table.  A  description  of  this 
binder  is  given  in  the  advertisement.  Those  interested  in 
the  purchase  of  machines  of  this  description  should  send  for 
catalogue  fully  describing  them. 


THE  MYSTIC  STAR  CUTTER. 

The  new  cutter  manufactured  by  the  Standard  Machinery 
Company,  of  Mystic,  Connecticut,  called  the  "Mystic  Star,” 
seems  to  be  meeting  with  great  success.  Wherever  these 
have  been  put  in,  users  seem  to  be  especially  pleased  with 
them.  Not  only  is  the  general  style  of  the  machine  unique, 
but  it  has  points  of  value  that  make  it  desirable  for  up-to- 
date  plants.  The  clamp  comes  to  full  clamping  pressure 
before  the  knife  reaches  the  stock  ;  the  patented  back-gauge 
pushes  stock  forward  into  the  hands  of  the  operator  ;  pock¬ 
ets  in  table  admit  fingers  to  grasp  the  stock.  These  are 
small  points,  but  they  all  help  in  making  the  machine  popu¬ 
lar.  Mr.  S.  K.  White,  the  inventor,  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  popularity  the  new  cutter  has  achieved. 


THE  PELOUZE  u  HOUSEHOLD  ”  SCALE. 

The  illustration  with  accompanying  article  shows  the 
Pelouze  "Household”  Scale,  made  by  the  Pelouze  Scale  & 
Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois.  This  scale  is 
beautifully  made  of  cold-rolled  steel,  handsomely  japanned 
and  striped  with  aluminum,  and  has  a  large  white  enameled 
dial  which  is  very  serviceable  and  distinct.  The  top  plate  is 
of  enameled  steel  and  is  absolutely  unbreakable.  The  scale 
is  given  its  name  "Household”  from  the  fact  that  while  it  is 
valuable  for  all  purposes  it  is  particularly  adapted  to  family 
use.  It  is  made  for  export  trade,  having  a  capacity  of  10 
kilos  by  25  grams  or  24  pounds  by  ounces. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  best  scale  on  the  market  and  the 
manufacturers  will  be  pleased  to  send  their  circulars  to  any 


of  the  foreign  trade  that  may  be  interested.  The  scale  is 
very  inexpensive,  but  accurate  and  exceedingly  attractive  in 
appearance. 


A  BRITISH  FOUNDRY. 

The  attention  of  the  readers  of  The  Inland  Printer  is 
called  this  month  to  the  advertisement  of  John  Haddon  & 
Co.,  which  appears  upon  page  28.  As  will  be  noted  by 
the  advertisement,  the  house  was  established  in  1814  for 
the  purpose  of  acting  as  buying  agents  to  printers  in  India 
and  the  British  colonies.  The  firm  has  always  been  a  pro- 
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gressive  one  and  is  at  present  the  proprietor  of  the  Caxton 
Type  Foundry,  the  pioneer  of  the  point  system  in  the 
British  Empire.  Typefoundries  in  America  or  any  other 
parts  of  the  world  desiring  to  arrange  with  some  agent  in 
Great  Britain  for  handling  their  goods  would  do  well  to  com¬ 
municate  with  this  progressive  company. 


TYPE-HIGH  NUMBERING  MACHINES  AT  $12.60. 

This  is  certainly  a  machine  of  most  remarkable  value, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  makers  report  the  receipt  of 
the  largest  orders  of  their  experience.  While  it  cqts  in  two 
prevailing  prices,  it  is  a 
most  perfect  piece  of 
mechanism,  in  which  all 
small  parts  have  been 
eliminated.  It  operates 
with  absolute  precision, 
and  no  better  workman¬ 
ship  can  be  had  at  any 
price.  The  unfailing  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  numbering 
and  the  new  feature  pro¬ 
viding  instant  cleansing  — 
saving  fifty  per  cent  in 
labor  —  strongly  appeal 
to  large  users,  while  the 
very  moderate  cost  should 
interest  all  small  offices  which  have  $5  worth  of  numbering 
a  year  with  the  usual  express  charges.  Further  particulars 
of  the  makers — the  Bates  Machine  Company,  346  Broadway, 
New  York. 


Model  No.  27.— Size;  1%  by  it  in. 
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TRUTH  IN  RAILROAD  ADVERTISING. 

Railroad  advertisements  not  always  are  constructed  on  a 
strict  basis  of  truth.  There  is  a  paucity  of  things  interesting 
and  beautiful  along  some  of  the  lines  of  steel  that  traverse 
this  great  American  continent,  and  a  fertile  imagination  is 
required  to  bring  out  to  the  best  advantage  those  objects 
which  have  about  them  an  element  of  interest  and  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  beauty.  Along  others,  nature  has  been  profuse  in 
a  generous  bestowal  of  vistas  that '  charm  the  eye  and  stir 
the  soul  to  its  extreme  depth. 

Of  this  second  class  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West¬ 
ern  Railroad  is  a  striking  example.  About  its  standard 
advertising  line,  "Every  Mile  is  Picturesque,”  there  is  no  ele¬ 
ment  of  untruth.  Along  it  the  Great  Master  has  painted 
some  of  His  most  charming  and  restful  pictures.  There  the 
task  of  the  advertiser  is  not  one  of  endeavor  to  pen-picture 
homely  subjects  with  adjectives  associated  with  the  beauti¬ 
ful,  but  to  find  words  that  reflect  even  to  a  slight  degree  the 
real  charm  of  the  magnificent  panorama  which  nature  has 
spread  out  along  the  four  hundred  odd  miles  of  track. 

A  daylight  ride  over  this  line  is  a  source  of  constant 
delight  and  one  long  to  be  remembered.  Its  close  finds  the 
traveler  free  of  that  fatigue  which  comes  from  long  gazing 
through  car  windows  upon  long  stretches  of  unrelenting 
prairie  or  the  swift  rush  through  the  back  yards  of  cities, 
towns  and  villages.  After  the  ride  is  over  the  fatigue  pf  the 
journey  may  be  apparent,  but  during  it  the  mind  is  so  busy 
with  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  views  that  no  thought  of 
weariness  has  opportunity  to  present  itself. 

Eastward  the  trains  speed  during  the  early  hours  of  the 
day  across  the  beautiful  rolling  prairies  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  following  for  miles  the  magnificent  Susquehanna 
river,  skirting  along  the  brims  of  the  foothills  of  the  Blue 
Range  mountains  overlooking  the  beautiful  valleys,  in  which 
the  farms  and  villages  appear  the  playgrounds  of  imagina¬ 
tive  children.  When  the  Susquehanna  has  been  left  behind, 
the  roadway  skirts  the  picturesque  Delaware,  following  it 


through  the  foothills  into  the  mountains,  through  which  it 
breaks  at  Delaware  Water  Gap,  acknowledged  to  be  one  of 
the  most  charming  spots  in  all  America.  Here  mountain, 
sky  and  river  literally  meet. 

After  the  Delaware  river  has  been  left  behind,  the  road 
skirts  for  miles  the  picturesque  old  Morris  and  Essex  canal, 
along  which  the  slow  barges  still  ply  their  weary  way  toward 
New  York.  Here  and  there,  owing  to  the  frequent  changes 
of  level,  are  the  curious  appliances  for  dragging  the  canal 
boats  up  inclined  railways  or  lifting  them  bodily  to  the  tops 
of  the  hills. 

This  is  but  typical  of  the  class  of  views  that  are  met  with 
constantly  between  Binghamton  and  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
Hudson  river  where  the  line  finds  its  eastern  terminus  at 
Hoboken.  Besides  the  natural  beauties,  there  is  avast  array 
of  things  interesting  in  the  form  of  giant  breakers  and  other 
machinery  of  the  coal  mines,  the  great  iron  industries  and 
other  manufactories  of  the  densely  populated  East. 

All  these  things  may  be  viewed,  too,  with  a  maximum 
degree  of  comfort,  the  equipment  of  the  road  being  strictly 
modern  in  every  respect  and  having  all  conveniences.  In 
addition  to  this  there  is  a  degree  of  comfort  found  on  very 
few  railroads  in  this  country,  for  only  hard  coal  is  used,  and 
there  is  therefore  no  smoke,  and  the  road  being  cinder  bal¬ 
lasted  there  is  no  dust.  Furthermore,  on  a  warm  summer 
day  the  journey  is  particularly  pleasant,  for  the  reason  that  a 
large  part  of  the  way  is  through  the  mountains  where  the  air 
is  cool,  bracing  and  delightful. 


THE  AULT  &  WIBORG  COMPANY  IN  EUROPE. 

The  Ault  &  Wiborg  Company,  the  well-known  ink  manu¬ 
facturers,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  have  entered  the  English  field 
with  practical  men  and  mills  for  conducting  a  manufacturing 
business.  Most  of  the  raw  materials  needed  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  their  ink  abroad  will  be  sent  from  the  factory  at 
Cincinnati,  but  part  of  it  will  be  bought  in  Europe.  Some 
of  the  inks  manufactured  in  America  will  ’  also  be  shipped 
abroad  and  placed  on  sale  there.  The  firm  is  located  at  145 
Farringdon  road,  London,  E.  C.,  England.  Charles  H. 
Ault,  for  the  past  ten  years  a  leading  traveling  salesman  of 
the  house,  will  have  charge  of  the  London  branch,  and  the 
manufacturing  department  will  be  in  charge  of  Mr.  George 
Maxwell,  who,  for  the  past  three  years,  has  been  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  New  York  house  of  Ault  &  Wiborg.  The  com¬ 
pany  proposes  to  work  hard  for  the  British  trade,  feeling 
certain  there  is  a  field  in  Great  Britain  for  their  goods. 


PRINCESS  COVER  PAPER. 

A  new  sample  book  of  Princess  cover  paper,  arranged 
and  printed  by  Will  H.  Bradley,  at  the  University  Press, 
Cambridge,  U.  ,S.  A.,  is  being  distributed  by  dealers  who 
handle  this  paper.  This  sample  book  is  said  by  all  who 
have  examined  it  to  be  far  ahead  of  the  former  book  of 
Princess  papers,  in  the  variety  of  colors,  quality  of  stock, 
and  general  excellence  of  printing.  Sample  books  are  com¬ 
ing  to  be  something  besides  a  mere  bunch  of  paper  fastened 
together  so  that  the  printer  can  examine  the  different  kinds 
of  stock.  Makers  and  dealers  have  found  that  the  proper 
way  to  sell  goods  is  to  show  them  as  they  ought  to  be  used. 
This  is  what  Bradley  does  when  he  undertakes  a  book  of 
this  kind.  Designs  are  arranged  for  each  color  of  stock,  and 
are  printed  on  the  stock  in  one  or  more  colors  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  printer  therefore  not  only  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  selecting  a  suitable  paper  for  his  job,  but  has  many 
helpful  suggestions  in  the  way  of  designing,  type,  composi¬ 
tion,  harmony  in  color,  and  excellence  in  presswork.  Every 
printer  who  receives  one  of  the  books  will  have  a  prize.  We 
are  indebted  to  James  White  &  Company,'  177  Monroe  street, 
Chicago,  for  the  copy  noticed. 
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WANT  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

POR  NEW  OR  SECONDHAND  cylinder  and  job  presses, 
at  Way'd0Wn 

POR  SALE  — Dexter  "Regular”  folder  No.  44  ;  folds  sheet 
3or4foM8;  gpodasnew;  a 

F°5^S^y^0?§2SM1‘ two  we 

POR  SALE — Rotary  Perfection  printing  press;  5,000 

BOOKS. 

«.*  Y°iU“e,  b 

pOR  SALE— Two^  Levy  half-tone  screens  in  good  condi- 

POR  SALE  — Two  new  10  by  15  Old  Style  Gordon  presses 
1  at  reasonable  prices.  MANUFACTURER,  care  Inland  Printer, 

p\  RAWING  FOR  PRINTERS,  a  practical  treatise  on  the 

pOR  SALE— Type,  presses.  ADVANCE,  Harriman,  Tenn. 

SSifSS!«-5S=«=S 

PRINTERS’  MACHINERY,  MATERIAL,  ETC.— We  buy, 

' a® 

CMALL  JOB  OFFICE  in  Illinois  town  for  sale.  Good 
V-)  material ;  cheap  if  sold  at  once.  O  1043,  Inland  Printer. 

isSHSSSsI™ 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 

A  BARGAIN  in  first-class  job  printing  establishment  in 

where.  O  1026,  Inland  Printer. 

BARGAIN  — You  can^  secure  one  of  the  i  best  equipped 

k||^ 1 

]\ /TAKING  READY  ON  JOB  PRESSES,  by  Charles  H. 

J\^  SPLENDID  opportunity  for  a  man^  with  a  thorough 

COMPANY, eChicag^an^  New  YorkDtS’  *  THE  fNLAND  PRINTER 

COUNTRY  NEWSPAPERS  and  job  offices  for  sale  in 

PROOF-READING,  a  series  of  essays  for  readers  and  their 

igsilipgisefl 

SSiMSSSSiSSS 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CUT  AND  ORNAMENT 

S’SflK'ei  ~S- po‘,p,,a' wh,ch 

TTHE  LINOTYPE  OPERATOR’S  COMPANION,  a  treatise 

T70R  SALE  — On  account  of  health,  up-to-date  engraving 

^#^Dmep^  °PPOrtUDity  f°r  -°d 

THE  THEORY  OF  OVERLAYS,  by  Charles  H.  Cochrane  ; 

POR  SALE— Part  or  all,  daily  and  weekly  paper,  within 

£atfcn?^^^  City  °£  10-°°0:  a 

trated ;  price,  10  cents,  postpaid.  Worth  many  times  this  amount  to  any 

T70R  SALE— Up-to-date  job  printing  office,  best  and  most 

street,1  Chic as^f ^ 150  Nass  au* street^ N ev^York? R  COMPANY'  212  Monroe 

THE  TRAINING  OF  AN  ILLUSTRATOR,  a  practical 

TWO  GOOD  THINGS— Stylebook  of  the  Chicago  Society 

Jn  ^i^^^SenPrench:25cehts:  BEN  FRANK‘ 

FOR  SALE. 

pOR  SALE— A  Chambers  Brothers’  large-size  varnishing 

TNDIANAPOLIS  (IND.)  PRINTING  COMPANY’S  plant, 

Knife  Grinders 


SIMPUE,  -  AUTOMATIC  -  GUARANTEED. 


,T6o°  $65  bCnCh-  Ending  only.  *Mn.  |5o,  32-in.  ,55. 


jt  Jt  THE  BLACKHALL  MFQ.  CO.,  12  Lock  Street,  I 
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POSSONS’  PRINTING  OFFICE  FOR  SALE—  $2,500  will 

PRACTICAL  PRINTER  can  secure  well-established,  pay- 

\\  /"ANTED  —  A  first-class  up-to-date  job  artist.  Apply  to 
VV  the  SMITH-BROOKS  PRINTING  CO.,  Denver,  Colo. 

"^y ANTED  — An  all_round  job  compositor,  Southern  city, 
salary. Addr6SS  °  lNLAND  PRINTER’  Statmgr  <luallficatlons  and 

WANTED -Experienced  salesman  for  printers’  supply 
V  V  house.  PRINTERS’  SUPPLY,  636  G  street,  N.-W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

L,nmg:SSSSSt^SSS^  EM,SR' 

\  11 /"ANTED — A  thoroughly  practical  printer  with  $10,000  to 

ImiaiMsis 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

J^l  JOBBER,  stone  hand  and  all-round  compositor,  capable 
York.°  takmg  Charge'  deS’reS  Sltuatl0n'  D’  lNLAND 

A  1  JOB  COMPOSITOR  wants  situation  ;  capable  taking 
prefer  New  York  or 

ALL-ROUND  MAN,  capable  of  estimating  and  taking 
Ci.  charge  of  bindery ;  in  the  business  twenty  years.  O  1071,  Inland 

HELP  WANTED. 

^D.  COMPOSITOR  in  Chicago  ;  must  be  first-class  man 

ALL-ROUND  PRINTER  desires  situation  in  country 

^^ffel^S^isWage1  112  =  CaD  Char^-  EDW'  FITZ' 

ARTIST  WANTED— One  able  to  make  first-class  car- 

A  N  ENERGETIC,  AMBITIOUS  MAN  of  thirty  wishes 

■i&s^ssi  ”s  SiF 

COMPETENT  PRINTER  wanted,  to  take  charge  of 
invest  $1,500’ which 

A  PPRENTICE — Job  compositor,  three  years’  experience, 

PLECTROTYPE  FOREMAN  -  FINISHER  —  capable  of 

COMPETENT  and  experienced  music  compositor  and  zinc- 

EXPERIENCED  PHOTO-ENGRAVER,  who  understands 

TTALF-TONE  AND  LINE  OPERATORS  wanted  by  the 

1  i  SPOKANE  ^  ENGRAVING  CO.,  Spokane,  Wash.  State  terms. 

TOB  COMPOSITOR  — First-class  man,  experienced  on  high- 

J.JALF-TONE  ETCHER^  and  reetcher  desires  permanent 

T  AM  going  to  start  branch  house  (printers’  line)  in  capital 
printers’  To%%^l 

PHOTO-ENGRAVER  — We  desire  the  services  of  a  first- 

pHOTO-ENGRAVER,  all-round  man, ^  wants  to^  make  a 

pRESSMAN  —  A^  strictly  first-class  ^half-tone  pressman 

Price* 

P  ELIABLE  SOBER  MAN,  to  take  foremanship  in  up-to- 

pRESSMAN  — Cylinder  and  platen,  half-tone  and  emboss- 

s““ 

PRESSMAN-  FmsUclass, ^all-round ^ man.  References. 

CALESMAN  dramming  lithographers,  printers,  etc.,  can 

aimSS; S?r "  New Yor*; :  ,r“ p' 

C ITUATION  WANTED  —  By  a  good  job  printer ;  twelve 

raS  :w?s£: 

ANTED  —  A  first-class  artist  on  high-grade  catalogue 

gITUATION  WANTED— By  first-class  job  printer,  steady 

yyANTED— A_ first-class  half-tone  operator  fj  permanent 

CTEREOTYPER  AND  PRESSMAN— Young  man ;  best 
O  references.  W.  M.  LEFAVOR,  171  Franklin  street,  Portland,  Me. 

■yyANTED^— A  strictly  first-class  job  compositor  to  do  the 

^THOROUGHLY  PRACTICAL  MAN— Rapid,  accurate  esti- 

Chalk  Plai 

Simplest,  Quickest  and  Cheapest  Process  of 
r*l|V  Engraving.  Practically  Infallible.  Outfits, 

j  Wa  $15  up.  .....  .  Catalogue  of  stereotyping 

1  "  machinery,  proofs,  etc.,  free. 

L  HOKE  ENGRAVING  PLATE  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS. 
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WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 


Dixon's . Kf3® 

ekctrotyping  ““EZlnl 
Graphite - 

r  JERSEY  CITV.  N.  J. 


A  RE  YOU  interested 


“/^APITOL”  EMBOSSING  COMPOSITION.- 

SenTlO<cenlsefor^sampfeesheet?aCAH^OL1pRTOTINGrco.,^ 
ery.Ala^ 


PHALK  PLATES  RECOATED,  only  '/3  cent  an  inch.  No 

™ dis- 


SaS; 


pspevery- 


NES 


'APER  HALF-TONES— You  can  r 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’  contact  frames.  Simple,  durable, 
^ices^JO'SEPEf'HOfe'FMA^^S^SONrw^venue^f  Ne^Yo?k^fity.a^^C 


ST.  I 

Photo-En 


r.  louis 

1N6RAYINGI 

(6r.4™  &  prNE  STS.  ST.LOUISJ 


SECOND  TO  NONE  SSX.  R.  R.  B.  Padding  Olue 


as  it  really  HAS  NO  EQUAL.  Price,  15  Cents  per  Pound. 

ROBT.  R.  BURRAGE,  35=37  Frankfort  St.,  New  York  City. 


The  Van  Bibber  Roller  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Summer  Rollers ***** 
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McGinty’s  Adjustable  Feed  Gauge 


THE  McGINTY  FEED  GAUGE  CO.,  DOYLESTOWN,  Pa. 


READY  FOR  DELIVERY. 

“Musgrove’s  Publicity  for  Printers.” 

100  Pages,  Fully  Illustrated. 

Many  reproductions  in  original  colors  of  Blotters,  Calendars, 
Booklet  Covers,  etc.  Printed  on  heavy  enameled  paper,  from 
Caslon  types,  with  a  cover  design  from  Plaster  Cast.  Edition 
limited  to  500  copies  signed  and  numbered  by  the  author. 

UNTIL  NOVEMBER  1,  COPIES  PREPAID,  50  CENTS. 


T.  FRANK  EDDY  &  BRO.,  Publishers,  WINCHESTER, 

'  VIDHINIA 


FREDWGOUDN 

DESIGNING 


940  FINE  AKT*5  BUILDING 


BOOK  AND  CATALOGUE  COVERS,  BORDERS, 
INITIAL  LETTERS,  ADVERTISEMENTS,  Etc. 

Y.^T.  GOUDY,  CHICAGO 


PELOUZE 

POSTAL 

SCALES 


“Time  Saved  is 

Money  Earned.” 


No  office,  store  or 
library  should  be 
without  one  .... 


National  —  4  lbs.  by  ozs.  Commercial  — 12  lbs.  by  Vi  ozs. 

For  Stores  and  Offices.  For  large  Business  Houses. 

$3.00  $3-75 


Save  Time  and  Stamps  by  using  the  PELOUZE  Scales. 

They  give  the  exact  cost  o£  postage  in  cents  on  letters,  packages, 
books  and  papers  to  any  point  in  the  United  States  or  Canada.  Beauti¬ 
fully  made  of  brass  and  steel,  with  heavily  nickeled  mountings.  The 
"Commercial”  weighs  express  packages  up  to  12  lbs.  Every  Scale 
guaranteed  accurate. 

Send  for  complete  Catalogue  of  Postal  Scales. 

PELOUZE  SCALE  &  MFG.  CO. 


133-139  S.  CLINTON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Manufacturers  of  the 

Celebrated  Pelouze  ‘ ‘  Household”  Scale.  Capacity  24  lbs.  by  ounces,  $1.50. 


Why  not  try 

LEATHERETTE  and  FELTINE? 

If  you  have  tried  them  before,  why  not  come 
again  and  discover  the  improvements  we  have 
made  ? 

PEGAMOID  LEATHERETTE... 

A  new  article,  can  be  cleansed  with  water  if 
soiled  in  process. 

Price  and  Samples  on  application. 

A.  W.  POPE  &  CO.,  Manufacturers  and  Agents, 
Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


DON'T  BE  rpi  y  T  » 1  • 

1  he  Utility 
INK  Fountain 


Is  the  Best  and  Cheapest  Pony  Ink  Fountain  on  the  market. 
We  don’t  ask  you  to  take  our  word  for  it,  but  submit  to  you 
the  opinions  of  users  of  the  Fountain. 

HERE’S  ONE. 


Memphis,  Tenn.,  August  2( . 
Gents— We  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  we  are  charmed  with  the 
Utility  Ink  Fountain.  They  do  the  same  work  as  the  more  expensive 


$3.00 

Bracket  for  attaching  to 
press,  75c.  extra. 


PAVYER  PRINTING  MACHINE  WORKS 


600,  602,  604  S.  Broadway,  ST.  LOUS,  M0. 


THE  complete  book  of  128  Letter-Head  Designs  submitted 
in  the  recent  contest,  mention  of  which  is  made  on  page 
112,  is  now  ready.  Price,  25  cts.  postpaid.  Send  for  one. 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY, 

ISO  Nassau  St.,  NEW  YORK.  212-214  Monroe  St.,  CHICAGO. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS  AND  TYPEFOUNDERS. 
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Springfield  Rifles 

were  once  considered  perfect ;  today  they  make  targets  of  our  soldiers  for 
the  better-equipped  enemy. 

The  man  who  satisfies  himself  with  yesterday’s  invention  is  in  a  bad 
way  to  fight  today’s  battles.  A  dozen  years  ago  some  of  your  presses  were 
comparatively  new.  They  were  machines  to  be  proud  of.  In  the  strife  of 
competition  they  were  good  fighting  weapons  to  win  orders  with.  But  today 
they  make  a  target  of  you  by  stamping  you  as  old  fogy  and  behind  the  times. 

You  are  seriously  handicapped  in  your  business  today  because  you  are 
trying  to  fight  your  old  presses  against  your  competitors’  newer  ones. 
Some  of  your  competitors  who  could  not  get  business  in  any  other  way 
have  gotten  it  because  they  equipped  themselves  with  high-speed  machinery. 

Don’t  risk  a  fight  handicapped.  A  new  series  high-speed  Cottrell  will 
put  you  where  you  can  meet  all  possible  competition  of  the  next  ten  years. 
It  will  bring  in  work  enough,  not  only  for  itself,  but  for  one  or  two  other 
presses. 

This  is  the  press  built  from  entirely  new  and  improved  designs  of 
1898.  It  is  the  latest  achievement  in  press-building  and  a  wonder. 

C.  B.  Cottrell  &  Sons  Co. 

41  Park  Row,  New  York. 

E.  C.  GREENMAN,  Western  Manager.  279  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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What  We 
Manufacture : 


The  Acme 
Metal  Extension 
Furniture  KWdo, 


^The  Best  Staple  Binding  Machines 


ACME  STAPLE  CO.,  Ltd. 

N.W.  Cor.  12th  and  Buttonwood  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  KIDDER  PRESS  COMPANY  ALSO  BUILD 

Sheet-Cutting  Machines.  Paper  Mill  Slitters  and  Rewinders.  Toilet  Paper  Machinery. 

Tag  Machinery.  Paper  Box  Machinery.  Hook  and  Eye  Card  Presses. 

Routing,  Trimming  and  Stereotype  Machines. 


GIBBS-BROWER  COMPANY 

GENERAL  AGENTS 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  MACHINERY 


150  NASSAU  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


World  Agents  V  4t 

W"  Kidder 
Press  Co. 

TICKET  MACHINERY  A  SPECIALTY 


THIS  MACHINE  prints  form  both  sides  of  a  web  3  x  12.  Numbers  in  another  color.  Has 
small  chase  to  print  name  of  stations  or  a  serial  or  letter  in  same  color  as  the  numbers.  Cuts  the 
corners,  and  can  perforate  both  ways.  Slitting  Attachment  may  be  applied  to  cut  tickets  to  exact 
sizes.  Adjustable  to  any  size  from  Y  inch  square  up  to  3  x  12.  Knife  and  Slitters  disconnect, 
leaving  tickets  in  a  web  to  be  rewound.  Prints  transfer  tickets  12,000  per  hour. 


CIk  Kidder  SelMeediitg 
3ob  Press 


is  built  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  attachments,  and 
covers  a  wider  range 
of  work  than  any  other 
press : 
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tbe  Hitler  Color  Rotary 
Uleb  Perfecting  Press 


Prints  one  color 


on  one  side  and 
one,  two,  three 
or  four  on  the 
other  side;  built 
in  all  sizes. 

We  also  build  Rotary 
Presses  printing  any 
number  of  colors  on 
ONE  side  only. 


nnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnn 

I  Kidder  Press  Co.  f 


g  GIBBS-BROWER  CO.  s 

a  SOLE  AGENTS  □ 

g  No.  J50  Nassau  Street . NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A.  g 

n  n 

n  n 

nnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnddnnnnnnnnann 


Rotary  trapping  Paper 
Printing  Press 


Speed,  8,000  to  10,000  per  hour. 
Prints,  slits  and  rewinds  any 
width  from  6  inches  up. 


SbeerCntting  machine.  Tns  connecton 

Rotary  Wrapping  Paper  Press. 


with  either  the  36  x  48  or  30  x  40 
Speed,  5,000  sheets  per  hour. 
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RIGHT 


Printers’  Rollers 

of  our  make  are 

ALL  RIGHT ! 

RIGHT  MATERIALS 
RIGHT  WORKMANSHIP 
RIGHT  PRICE 
RIGHT  SERVICE 

There  is  no  better  way  than  the 
RIGHT  WAY ! 

<*$*> 

C.W.  CRUTSINGER 

Printers’  Rollers 

21-23  South  Third  Street 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


...WAKE  UP... 


^  IF  YOU  WANT  SOME  OF  THE  CREAM  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

^  BUSINESS  IN  YOUR  TOWN,  START  AT  ONCE  #  ^8  # 

The  demand  for  wall  calendars  is  increasing  every  year  ,£  jt  Our  line  of 


1900  ART  CALENDAR  BACKS 


Is  so  complete  and  full  of  catchy  and  beautiful  designs,  all  of  them  executed  in  elaborate  color¬ 
ing,  that  they  are  rapidly  gaining  public  favor  and  taking  the  place  of  the  imported  calendars 


Send  at  once 

#  j*  £ 


25  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  for  postage  for  our  special  11x14  inch 
catalogue,  illustrating  in  colors  and  full  size  30  selected  designs 


For  our  complete  line  of  calendar  backs  on  heavy 
Jt  cardboard  and  pad  catalogue  send  us  $1.00 


Jlmerican  J  Color  Co. 


167  S.  Canal  Street 


...CHICAGO... 


BUI 


A  Good^Thing  ^ 


JN  BLOTTERS 

ONE  THAT  FITS  A  6K  ENVELOPE,  AND 
ARTISTICALLY  EXECUTED,  SIMILAR  TO 

THIS  PRINT  -J*  J*  SIX  DIFFERENT  DESIGNS 


1000  blotters  assorted,  this  size .  $3.25 

5  per  cent,  discount  if  cash  is  sent  with  order 
Special  discount  in  quantities  of  10,000  or  more 


American  $  Color  Co. 

167  S.  Canal  St.  . . .  CHICAGO 


A  Great  Demand 

IN  FIRST-CLASS  BLOTTERS 
A  Popular  Advertising  Medium 

THIS  SIZE  BLOTTER  IS  ALSO  PUBLISHED  IN  SIX  DIFFER¬ 
ENT  DESIGNS  ALL  MOST  ARTISTIC  AND  CATCHY 

1000  blotters,  assorted,  this  size . $4,50 

5  per  cent,  discount  if  cash  is  sent  with  order 

Special  discount  in  quantities  of  10,000  or  more 

Send  10  cents  in  stamps  for  full  assortment  of  12  blotters 

American  t  Color  Co. 

J 67  S.  Canal  St.  V  ...CHICAGO 


' woo  woo" 


$£un,. 

•Men. 

Sue. 

Wd. 

S/ue. 

Sire. 
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WE  Sell  Pads  Too 

Our  assortment  is  very  complete  <£* 

The  designs  are  up-to-date  and  first-class 
The  prices  are  reasonable  <£*  ^  ^ 

A  CATALOGUE  FREE 

^^FOR  THE  ASKING 

American  X  Color  Co. 

1 67  S.  Canal  St.  *  ...  CHICAGO 
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PRINTING 
r» 


INK  3.. 


Our 

nk  Maker 
has  been  at  i 
22 
Years 


QLIDDEN  &  WHITE  CO.,  Makers,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


1830-1899 


“Micro- 


Ground” 


Knives  are 


LORING  COES. 


Perfect  Knives. 


Write  for  “Library”  to 


Loring  Coes  &  Co., !«., 


Mention  this  — 

or  no  Souvenir. 


Worcester,  Mass. 


l-n 
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The  Crawley  Power  Rounding  and 


Backing  Machine 


THIS  machine  rounds  and  backs  books  by  one  continuous  action  in  a  very  uniform  manner,  and  at  a  speed  that  is  produc¬ 
tive  of  great  economy  over  the  old  way  of  doing  such  work.  Economy  of  room  in  the  bindery  is  also  attained,  as  the 
machine  occupies  but  half  the  space  of  the  ordinary  appliances  for  rounding  and  backing  books.  It  is  built  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  constructed  so  as  to  avoid  breakage  by  the  obstruction  of  a  misplaced  book  or  other  object  while  in 
operation.  The  power  required  is  about  one-half  horse-power. 

The  machine  is  fed  and  operated  with  the  utmost  facility,  and  with  but  little  muscular  exertion  by  the  operator,  thus 
converting  one  of  the  most  laborious  processes  of  the  bindery  into  one  of  the  easiest.  The  books  are  returned  to  the  operator 
to  be  removed;  this  avoids  the  dumping  of  the  books,  and  gives  an  opportunity  for  examining  each  one  as  it  comes  from  the 
machine.  This  machine  makes  excellent  and  uniform  work;  it  puts  no  “  starts  ”  in  the  round,  and  the  back  is  turned  both 
ways  very  evenly  without  mashing  the  middle  or  straining  the  sewing,  thus  producing  a  book  that  opens  up  freely  and  will 
wear  well.  Over  one  hiindred  of  these  machines  are  now  in  daily  use,  and  are  giving  universal  satisfaction.  “THE 
MACHINE  HAS  COME  TO  STAY.”  We  build  three  sizes  of  this  machine. 


First  size,  called  “The  Small  ”  (built  to  order),  will  take  books: 

3  inches  to  10 X  inches  wide. 

2 y2  “  “  12  X  “  high  or  long. 

l/&  “  “  IX  “  thick. 

Two  speeds  —  fast,  14  books  per  minute;  slow,  9  books  per  minute. 


Second  size,  called  “  Standard,’’  will  take  books  : 

inches  to  10 X  inches  wide. 

2 Yz  “  “  12X  “  high  or  long. 

Y  “  “  2Y  “  thick. 

Two  speeds  —  fast,  10  to  11  books  per  minute;  slow, 
7  books  per  minute. 


Third  size,  called  “  Extra  Large,”  will  take  books : 

3%  inches  to  11X  inches  wide. 

2 Yz  “  “17  “  high  or  long. 

X  “  “  2X  “  thick. 

Two  speeds  —  fast,  9  books  per  minute;  slow,  6  books 
per  minute. 

Cost  of  repairs  per  year  very  small.  Time  required  to  change  setting,  from  two  to  five  minutes. 

This  machine  will  back  without  rounding,  giving  a  perfect  flat-backed  book  far  superior  to  hand  work,  or  will  round 
without  backing.  Size  of  joint  and  depth  of  rounding  in  easy  control  of  the  operator.  No  waste  or  spoiled  books. 

Price,  $3,200.  Terms  to  suit  the  purchaser.  Address, 


Ei.  CRHWLEV,  SR.,  St  CO, 


NO  AGENTS. 


NEWPORT,  KY„  U.  S. 


(See  opposite  page.) 
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THE  CRAWLEY  BUNDLING  PRESS. 


For  the  Use  of 
Printers, 
Bookbinders, 
Publishers, 
Lithographers, 
etc. 


Price,  $125. 
Sixty  Days’  Trial. 

This  Is  an  illustration 
of  our  machine  for 
bundling  or  tying  up 
folded  sheets,  etc. 
it  is  handy,  useful 
and  cheap. 


THE  utility  of  the  machine  consists  in  enabling  the  printer,  binder  or  publisher  to  store  his  sheets  in  an  even  and  compact 
condition,  free  of  damage  and  waste  (thereby  greatly  facilitating  their  future  handling),  and  in  its  being  easily 
removed  from  one  place  to  another.  The  press  will  take  sheets,  from  3  x  4  to  9  x  12,  and  larger  if  oak  or  hardwood 
boards  are  used.  The  mode  of  operating  the  machine  is  as  follows  :  The  sheets  are  placed  in  the  trough  with  the  head  and 
back  downward,  and  adjusted  ;  the  back  pawls  are  dropped  onto  the  ratchet-bar,  and  the  plunger  is  pulled  forward  against 
the  sheets  by  hand ;  the  lever  is  then  used  until  a  proper  pressure  is  attained  ;  the  twine  is  passed  through  the  grooved  plates 
and  tied  around  the  bundle,  the  back  pawls  are  raised  and  the  plunger  pushed  back  to  its  first  position  and  the  bundle 
removed,  thus  completingthe  operation.  Three  thousand  pounds  of  pressure  can  be  easily  attained  by  an  ordinary  operator. 

E.  CRAWLEY,  SR.,  &  CO.,  Newport,  Ky. 


[AMES  WHITE  &  CO. 

PAPER  DEALERS 
177  MONROE  STREET 
CHICAGO 


Govern 

Book 

Papers 


RABOL  MFC.  CO. 

'  ARABOL-1  |LU|  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Prepared  Gums,  Glues,  Sizes  and  Finishes, 
Pastes,  Cements,  Mucilages, 

15  GOLD  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

PAD  CEMENT— Does  not  get  sticky  on  the  pad  in  damp 
weather,  nor  adhere  to  the  tissue  in  copying  books.  More  elastic  and 
stronger  than  other  brands.  Colors  are  fast  and  brilliant  — red,  green 
blue  and  white.  ’ 

ARABOL  PADDING  COM  POSITION -The  best  solidified  composi- 
°n  the  market.  Guaranteed  to  keep  sweet  in  hot  weather  and  to 
preserve  a  uniform  thickness.  Remelts  readily.  Does  not  string. 

FRIEND“The  ideal  paste  for  the  pressroom.  Keeps 
h0iV“theSai1  and  contains  no  lumps  to  disturb  the  packing  and  batter 
Does  not  swell  the  packing  nor  wrinkle  the  paper.  Alsoused 
tor  backing  pamphlets.  p 


D#  You  Use  Fine  Inks? 


IF  SO, 

this  m 

TRADE¬ 

MARK 


Will  become  as  familiar  to  you  as  the  alphabet. 

We  are  Manufacturers  of  the  Finest  Grades  of 

Lithographic  Inks 
Printing  Inks 

OUR  ALUMINUM  PLATE  INKS 

Are  beyond  criticism. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  PRICES. 


Columbia  Printing  Ink  Company,  im. 

a.  J.  DUNN,  Manager. 

Telephone,  292  Flushing  Ave. 


1135  Williamsburg. 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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We  Keep  Pace  with  the  Times 


The  New 

Columbian 

Optimus 

Press 


Embraces  more  desirable 
time-saving  features  than 
any  two-revolution  press 
on  the  market.  It  is  built 
upon  the  most  approved 
mechanical  lines,  and  its 
product  on  fine  work  will 
exceed  that  of  any  press 
built.  New  features  recently  added  are  —  a  smaller  driving  pulley,  allowing  the  machine  to  start 
easier,  and  geared  distributing  rollers,  these  being  interchangeable  with  the  form  rollers,  thus  insur¬ 
ing  perfect  distribution  and  a  minimum  outlay  for  rollers. 


Other  Strong  Points  of  the  Optimus  Press : 


T^HE  OPTIMUS  PRESS  is 
its  own  best  advertisement. 
Its  users  are  its  most  enthusias¬ 
tic  advocates.  The  well-known 
publishing  house  of  Harper  Bros., 


i  ...The  Optimus  is  the  FASTEST  PRESS  made  for  fine  work. 

2. . .1.  has  the  only  satisfactory  delivery — printed  side  up,  requir= 

ing  no  change  of  adjustment  from  large  to  small  sheets. 

3. . .Two  sheets  are  on  the  delivery  at  all  times,  thus  giving  ink 

twice  the  time  to  set  before  delivering  on  to  delivery  board. 

4. . .Piles  so  lightly  that  air  left  between  the  sheets  prevents 

“  offset.” 

5.. . Has  no  fine  adjustments,  and  never  gets  out  of  order. 


New  York,  now  have  a  string  of 
six  Optimus  Presses  for  use  on 
their  high-grade  publications,  add¬ 
ing  four  to  the  original  two  they 
put  in. 


6. . .The  gripper  mechanism  can  not  be  broken  by  being  left  in 

wrong  position. 

7. . .The  Optimus  has  a  back-up  motion;  its  chief  competitors 

have  none. 

8. . .The  ball-and-socket  joint  for  driving  the  bed  is  the  best 

device  yet  originated  for  this  purpose. 

9. . .The  bed-driving  mechanism  has  less  wearing  parts  than  any 

other  high-speed  press. 


BABCOCK  PRINTING  PRESS  MFG.  CO.,  New  London,  Conn. 


Builders  of  the  Optimus  Two-Revolution,  Dispatch  Single  Revolution,  Standard  Drum  Cylinder, 
Regular,  Reliance  and  other  Cylinder  Presses. 


C.  A.  COLLORD,  Manager  New  York  Office,  38  Park  Row. 

JOHN  HADDON  &  CO.,  Agents  for  Great  Britain,  Bouverie  House,  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  E.  C.,  London,  England. 


MINNESOTA  TYPE  FOUNDRY  CO.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
GREAT  WESTERN  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
ST.  LOUIS  PRINTERS  SUPPLY  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
GREAT  WESTERN  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  Omaha,  Neb. 


BARNHART  BROS.  &  SPINDLER, 

183  to  187  Monroe  Street, 

General  Western  Agents.  .  .  .  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Descriptive  catalogue  and  prices,  and  other  information,  furnished  on  application. 
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HOW  IS  THIS  ? 


A  five-quire  box  of  MONOGRAMED  correspondence  paper  of  the 
latest  size,  finest  quality,  with  envelopes  to  match,  for  $1.75  complete, 
prepaid  to  your  city.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Circular  and 
samples  for  the  asking. 

WM.  FREUND  &  SONS,  ,74AND”csmJ«Eo.STREET’ 

cw"pi‘..'l fSSST*  s“" “'•) '£V.Si"‘ 

Write  for  samples  and  circulars  pertaining  the  complete  set  of  folders  for  taking  orders. 


The  Wetter 
Numbering 
Machine... 


Nearly  10,000  in  use.  Of  all  other  makes  which 
have  been  marketed  since  1885,  not  over  four  or  five 
hundred  have  been  sold,  and  most  of  them  were 
returned  to  the  makers  because  they  did  not  and 
could  not  fill  the  bill.  Wherever  the  “Wetter”  goes 
it  stays.  It  will  do  what  no  other  machine  of  its 
kind  can  do.  The  “Wetter”  may  cost  -a  few  dollars 
more  than  inferior  and  experimental  machines,  but 
printers  who  have  used  them  for  years  will  use  no 
other  at  any  price. 

Write  for  circulars  and  booklet  of  testimonials 
from  printers  all  over  the  world.  It  will  help  you  to 
decide  which  machine  is  safe  to  buy. 


JOSEPH  WETTER  &  CO. 

515  TO  521  KENT  AVENUE, 
established  1885.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


v  SPEED,  HALF-TONE 
l  AND  EMBOSSING 


l  PERFECTED 

i  PROUTY 

i  JOB  PRESSES 

V 

Z  so  POPULAR 

v 


P 


,ERFECT  Ink  distribution.  Noiseless,  strong  and 
simple  of  construction.  Not  a  Cam  on  the  Press. 
Presses  running  in  every  civilized  country.  Send 
for  catalogue  and  prices.  Manufactured  only  by 

Boston  Printing  Press  Co. 

Successors  to  GEO.  W.  PROUTY  CO. 

100  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.S.A. 
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Read 


What  is  written  of 

Whitlock  Presses 


cUNTON^n 


a.  is"  • 

*  .  ,  €>&»,  wsuS 

'apt**” 


.  K  Press  «■»«•  °°  ” 

v  ■prWtlTV® 

'»»itl0CK  aerav,  ‘on-  5atisf««nr 

arc  *.««  «  ^lf0C  ially  »*«•» 

,,.nen:  „  ,s6  that  «  are  are  eape 

The«lU-^rese ^  «> 

very  pavUeal-,  and  vosse 

^  ^and  Ume-aavlnS-  YourS  truly,  „IS.  «•. 

tage°uS  Kinnara  / 

Bv 


This  firm  has  in  use  a  39  x  53  Two-Revolution,  Four- 
Roller,  Whitlock  Press — Crank  Movement. 


The  Whitlock  Printing  Press  Mfg.  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
132  Times  Building 


BOSTON 
10  Mason  Building 


CHICAGO 
706  Fisher  Building 
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Do  you  sell 
Your  products 
Abroad  ? 


Perhaps  you  do  not  know  the 
concern  best  equipped  to  handle 
your  goods  outside  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 


For  Great  Britain,  Colonies  and  Dependencies, 
we  own  the  Sole  Rights  for 

The  Campbell  Co’s  .  .  .  “CENTURY" 

“  “  .  .  “NEW  MODEL” 

“  “  .  .  “MULTIPRESS” 

The  Miehle  Co’s . “  MIEHLE  ” 

The  Duplex  Co’s  .  .  .  “  COX  DUPLEX” 

We  are  also  Sole  Selling  Agents  for 

F.  Wesel  Mfg.  Co . New  York 

Ault  &  Wiborg,  . Cincinnati 

Latham  Machinery  Co., . Chicago 

Challenge  Machinery  Co.,  ....  “ 

James  Rowe, .  “ 

Geo.  W.  Swift,  Jr.,  .  .  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


LOOK !  —We  have  Branches  at  Paris,  Amsterdam , 
Stockholm,  Berlin,  Milan,  Madrid;  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Wellington  (Australasia) , 
Cape  Town  (S.  A.),,  and  Calcutta  (India). 


Exhibition 

Rooms 


Erecting 

Repairs 


Our  Obiect 


New  six-story  and  basement  corner 
building  in  the  heart  of  the  printing 
district.  Fitted  throughout  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  showing  to  advantage  our  goods 
to  the  printing  and  kindred  trades.  All 
machines  run  by  electric  motor  power. 
Floor  space  14,500  square  feet. 


A  thoroughly  equipped  repair  shop,  a 
staff  of  seven  skilled  American  machin¬ 
ists  and  a  corps  of  competent  fitters, 
place  us  in  a  position  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  our  customers. 


To  supply  everything  connected  with 
the  printing  trade,  to  handle  the  best 
and  to  hustle  hustling  American 
chinery  outside  of  American  territory. 
We  desire  to  be  up  to  date.  If  you  are 
not  represented  abroad,  and  desire  to 
be,  we  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
you. 


The  Printing  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd. 

(Formerly  Condor 

Capital,  $ 1,250,000.00 . 

TUDOR  AND  JOHN  CARPENTER  STS.  (Show  Rooms  and  Offices), 

5  BRIDEWELL  PLACE  (Repairs  and  Packing),  LONDON,  L* 


ENGLAND. 
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Uhe  D'uehs  &  dicing  SfLfg.  Co. 

29  TOarren  St.,  Slew  ork . 


135  S.  Fifth  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The  Combination  Bronzing  and  Dusting  Machine. 


DESCRIPTION. 

THIS  MACHINE  is  built  upon  thoroughly  scientific  principles,  and  devoid  of  all  unnec¬ 
essary  or  intricate  mechanism.  All  parts  of  the  machine  are  made  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  nothing  but  the  best  material  is  used  throughout  in  its  construction.  Cut 
gears  are  used  exclusively.  Heavy  or  thin  paper  can  be  bronzed  or  dusted  equally  well. 
The  gripper  and  delivery  arrangement  of  the  cylinder  is  worthy  of  especial  note.  The  fountain 
and  bronzing  pads  can  be  quickly  adjusted  to  regulate  the  flow  of  bronze,  and  all  minor  details 
have  received  careful  attention.  The  sheets  are  dusted  by  means  of  three  rapidly  revolving 
linen-covered  horizontal  rollers  or  buffs,  and  the  sheets  are  delivered  from  the  machine  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned.  The  machine  has  the  indorsement  of  all  who  use  it.  Built  in  all  sizes. 
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the  flCHS &LANG  meg  co 

29  WARREN  ST.  i\'P^ 

MEW  YORK.  L.S.A.  'jm.  1 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  Mr 


AND  EXPORTERS/  Of  IfjtX 


mm 


LITHOGRAPHERS  SUPPLIES 
LITHOGRAPHERS  MACHINERY 
LITHOGRAPHERS  INKS  * 
PRINTING  INKS  - 
BRONZE  POWDERS 
PHOTO  ENGRAVERS  SUPPLIES 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED  j 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  J 
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Oct.,  1899. 


A  Little  Printer 


can  use  electric  motors  as  advanta¬ 
geously  as  the  “Big”  printer  —  in 
fact,  to  better  advantage.  He  can 
operate  his  presses  with  electric 
motors  much  cheaper  than  he 
can  operate  them  with  a 
small  engine,  small  boiler, 
small  coal  pile  and  a  small 
boy  or  man  to  officiate 
in  the  dual  capacity  of 
fireman  and  engineer. 

The  great  advan¬ 
tages  of  safety  and 
cleanliness  and  econ¬ 
omy  to  be  obtained  by 
the  use  of  Lundell  Mo¬ 
tors  will  be  appreciated 
b  Press.  W  every  progressive 

printer,  little  or  big. 

But  this  advertisement  is  directed  particularly  to  the  smaller  printing  offices 
(no  objection  to  the  big  fellows  reading  it,  too,)  where  the  plant  consists,  in  most 
cases,  of  job  presses,  and  where  the  ordinary  method  of  operating  these  is  by  means 
of  shafts,  belts  and  cone  pulleys.  Such  a  system  gives  only  three,  or  at  most  four, 
speeds,  all  of  which  are  obtained  with  the  cone  pulleys.  The  shifting  of  the  belt  to  the 
different  steps  of  the  pulley  necessarily  shakes  down  the  unavoidable  accumulation  of 
dust  and  dirt,  which  falls  without  the  least  partiality  upon  paper,  press  and  everything 
else  alike,  not  infrequently  seriously  damaging  the  work  in  hand.  Oftentimes,  too,  the 
belt  is  shifted  to  the  wrong  step  of  the  pulley,  causing  severe  strains  on  the  shafting 
and  sometimes  tearing  it  down. 

The  further  disadvantages  of  shafts,  belts  and  pulleys  is 
that  when  it  is  necessary  to  stop  one  or  two  presses  the  shafting 
and  belting  must  continue  to  run  in  order  to  operate  the  other 
machines,  in  this  way  causing  a  loss  of  power  and  an  expense 
from  which  no  benefit  is  derived. 

If  the  printer  has  a  job  on  which  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
run  at  night  in  order  to  accommodate  a  customer,  he  must  have 
the  fireman-engineer  at  “time  and  a  half”  and  all  the  shafting 
and  belting  running,  even  though  it  is  only  necessary  to  use  one  press.  The  advantage 
of  the  Lundell  Motor  in  such  a  case  is  apparent.  It  requires  no  fireman  or  engineer, 
and  only  needs  the  turning  of  a  switch  to  set  the  press  in  motion.  The  pressman  is 
the  only  attendant  needed. 

The  motor  in  the  equipment  illustrated  is  steel-clad  and  completely  enclosed, 
making  it  dust  and  water  proof.  As  constructed,  this  motor  is  practically  invulnerable 
to  accidents  or  injury.  The  press  can  be  started,  stopped,  reversed  and  run  fast  or 
slow,  absolutely  independent  of  any  other  press  on  the  floor.  We  will  be  glad  to  com¬ 
municate  with  printers,  little  or  big,  and  will  mail  our  Catalogue  No.  51  to  any  address. 


Sprague  Electric  Company, 

20  Broad  St.,  New  York. 
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Yes,  You  Can  See  it  in  Operation  at  the  NATIONAL  EXPORT  EXPOSITION,  Philadelphia. 


The 

SIMPLEX 

One-Man 
Type  Setter 


Is  demonstrating  every  day, 
in  actual  operation 

in  dailies,  semi-weeklies  and  weeklies, 
from  Maine  to  Mississippi  and  Minnesota, 


THAT  ordinary  compositors  can  successfully  operate  it  without  expert  assistance. 

THAT  it  saves  half  or  more  of  the  cost  ot  hand  composition. 

THAT,  using  foundry  type,  it  introduces  no  new,  troublesome  problems  into  the 
composing-room,  but  furnishes  best  typographical  results  at  the  least  expense 
and  trouble. 

THAT  it  is  just  the  machine  for  the  ordinary  office  —  simple,  certain,  economical. 

It  is  Within  Your  I^each  in  Price  and  Terms. 

May  we  send  Letters  from  users  of  the  SIMPLEX  and  an  Illustrated  Catalogue? 


THE  UNITYPE  COMPANY 

188  Monroe  Street,  Chicago.  •  •  •  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

HERBERT  L.  BAKER,  General  Manager. 


The  Simplex  One-Man  Type  Setter  may  be  seen  in  daily  operation  in  the  main  building,  National  Export 
Exposition,  at  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  in  our  New  York  and  Chicago  offices. 
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In  44  The  Land  of  the  Sky  " 


At  this  season  of  the  year  affords  as  many  attractions  for  Fall  outing  as  any  other  in  America. 
It  is  its  natural  climatic  advantages  and  its  splendid  hotel  accommodations  that  make  it  so 
popular  with  the  health  and  pleasure  seeker. 


HOT  SPRINGS,  N.  C,  Just  38  miles  west  of  Asheville,  with  its  natural  hot-water  baths  and  excellent 
—  .  —  — -  .  -  hotel  accommodations,  is  not  forgotten  by  the  tourist.  Convenient  schedules 

by  the  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  from  all  points.  Excursion  tickets  on  sale  the  year  round. 

For  copy  of  “ The  Land,  of  the  Sky”  “ Summer  Homes  Folder ,”  or  other  information,  write  or  call  on 

W.  A.  TURK,  G.  P.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C.  J.  M.  CULP,  Traffic  Manager,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WM.  H.  TAYLOE,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  Louisville,  Ky.  C.  A.  BAIRD,  T.  P.  A.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

J.  C.  BEAM,  Jr.,  N.  W.  P.  A.,  8o  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 
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The  Mystic  Star 
Self-Clamping  Paper  Cutter 


“The  Up-to-Date  Cutter” 


AN  instantaneous  success  wherever  introduced,  because  it  possesses  special  advantages 
f\  over  all  other  self-clamping  cutters  by  reason  of  its  greater  strength,  swiftness 
and  accuracy.  Will  do  any  kind  of  work  possible  on  the  best  hand-clamp  cutter, 
the  principle  of  the  self-clamp  being  identical.  Clamp  comes  to  full  clamping  pressure 
before  knife  reaches  stock.  Patented  back-gauge  pushes  cut  stock  forward  into  hand  of 
operator,  pockets  in  the  table  admitting  fingers  to  grasp  stock — not  necessary  to  put  hands 
under  knife.  Designed  by,  and  built  under  the  supervision  of,  S.  K.  White.  Descriptive 
circular  on  request.  Write  for  it  today. 


THE  STANDARD  MACHINERY  CO. 


Successors  to  GEO.  H.  SANBORN  &  SONS 


277  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO 


38  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 
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CHANDLER  e>  PRICE 
CORDON 

- thf  GORDON  OF 

=  ALL  THE  GORDONS  == 


The  Chandler  &  Price  Press 

IS  heavier  and  stronger  than  any  other 
Gordon  press,  but  constructed:  upon 
scientific  lines  and  principles  that  insure 
its  running  easily,  quietly  and  as  quickly  as 
it  is  possible  to  feed,  without  racking  or 
undue  wear.  The  side  arms  and  shaft  are 
of  forged  steel,  without  seam  or  weld.  The 
cam-roller  is  of  hardened  tool  steel.  The 
throw-off  is  instantaneous,  positive  and  easy 
to  operate,  without  springs,  clamps  or 
catches.  The  depressible  grippers  cannot 
get  beneath  the  rollers.  The  chase  clamp  is 
positive  and  instantaneous.  The  distribution 
is  unequaled.  The  horizontal  platen,  with 
long  rest,  insures  speed  and  ease  in  feeding. 
In  short,  the  Chandler  &  Price  press  is  the 
standard  of  excellence  in  Gordon  presses. 
That  it  is  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run  is 
proved  by  the  thousands  in  successful  use 
for  many  years.  None  genuine  without  the 
name  Chandler  &  Price  cast  upon  the  rocker. 


1  800  MADE  AND  S0LD  EACH  year 

A  ^  ^  ^  AND  THE  DEMAND  CONSTANTLY  INCREASING. 


HE  POPULARITY  OF  THE  C.  &  P.  GORDON  PRESSES  is  simply 
phenomenal,  and  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  the  makers  of  this  remarkable 
printing  press.  At  no  time  since  the  presses  were  first  put  on  the  market  has 
the  demand  for  them  been  so  large  as  at  the  present  time.  The  reason  is 
obvious:  They  are  simple  in  construction,  honestly  built,  durable,  light-running, 
speedy  —  in  fact,  made  to  please  the  printer,  to  earn  money  for  him,  and  to  last, 
with  reasonable  care,  a  lifetime. 

The  ability  to  print  any  class  of  jobwork,  print  it  well,  and  continue  to  print  it  well  year 
after  year  without  calls  for  repairs  and  loss  in  time  and  labor  such  as  are  necessary  in  a  weak 
and  defective  press,  has  brought  the  Chandler  &  Price  Press  to  the  front,  and  made  the 
demand  for  nearly  two  thousand  machines  per  year  a  reality. 

YOU  CANNOT  BUY  A  SECONDHAND  C.  &  P.  GORDON. 


Manufactured  by  CHANDLER  &  PRICE,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

MAKERS  ALSO  OF  THE  C.  &  P.  PAPER  CUTTER  AND  OTHER  PRINTING  MACHINERY. 


C.  &  P.  Gordons  are  Sold  by  Dealers  Only. 
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T^e 


niversal 
Wire  Stitching 
Machines. 


All  working  parts  are 
made  of  best  quality  steel, 
hardened  and  carefully 
tempered. 

Workmanship  and  ma¬ 
terial  guaranteed. 


THOUSANDS 
IN  USE 

BY  BEST  HOUSES 
IN  THIS  COUNTRY 
AND  ABROAD. 


The  Universal  Wire  Stitching  Machines 
are  built  in  five  sizes,  adapted 
to  all  requirements. 

/ -  CAPACITY  - > 

No.  I  (Double  Head)  one  sheet  to  7-8  inch. 

2  «  »  7-8  » 

3  «  "  1-4  " 

4  ....  i  ,.4  .. 

5  “  "  3-8  « 


THE  SIMPLEST 
AND 

MOST  PERFECT 
MADE. 


No.  4  UNIVERSAL  uses  Flat  and  Round  Wire,  has  Flat  and  Saddle  Tables.  Capacity,  I  sheet  to  I  %  inches. 


E.  C.  FULLER  &  CO. 


Chicago  Office, 

279  Dearborn  Street. 


28  Reade  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 
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the  Color  Printer 

By  J.  F.  EARHART. 


IT  CASTS 
A  WONDERFUL 
LIGHT 

On  the  Mysteries  of  the 
Art  of  Printing  in  Color. 


NO 

PRINTER’S 

LIBRARY 

COMPLETE 

WITHOUT 

IT.... 


A  Veritable 
Work  of  Art 


The  Standard 
Work  on 
Color  Printing 
in  America. 


MHIS  beautiful  book  is  8% 
by  10>£  inches,  contains 
137  pages  of  type  matter  and  90 
color  plates  in  two  to  twenty  col¬ 
ors  each  ;  is  handsomely  bound 
in  cloth  and  stamped  in  gold 
and  four  colors.  To  produce  a 
limited  edition  of  this  work  re¬ 
quired  625  different  forms  and 
1,62  5,000  impressions.  The 
book  contains  166  colors,  hues, 
tints  and  shades,  produced  by 
mixtures  of  two  colors  each, 
with  proportions  printed  below 
each. 

To  use  colors  intelligently 
and  effectively  every  printer  and 
pressman  should  have  one  of 
these  books.  As  no  reprint  of 
the  work  will  ever  be  made,  the 
early  placing  of  orders  is  recom¬ 
mended.  We  have  purchased 
the  entire  edition,  and  are  de¬ 
sirous  of  disposing  of  it  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 


PRICE  :::::::  $10.00 

SENT  BY  EXPRESS,  PREPAID 


The  above  work  can  be  obtained 
of  Raithby,  Lawrence  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
either  at  1  Imperial  Buildings,  Lud- 
gate  Circus,  E.C.,  London,  England, 
or  at  the  De  Montfort  Press,  Lei¬ 
cester,  England. 


The  Inland  Printer  Co. 

212-2 \ 4  Monroe  Street,  Chicago 
150  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
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FOLDERS  o*  PROGRAMS  o*  ANNOUNCEMENTS  Write  for  Price  List 

WEDDING  INVITATIONS  o#  TASSELS  ::::::::  and  Samples. 


BAHRENBURG  &  COMPANY 

CARDBOARD 


Telephone,  521  Cortlandt  29  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Steel  and  Copper  Plate 
Engraving  and  Printing 
for  the  Trade. 

Wedding  Invitations  and  Announcements . 

Visiting,  Business,  Reception  and  At  Home  Cards. 

All  kinds  of  Commercial  Engraving  and  Plate  Printing. 
TalU  Cards,  Masonic,  Odd  Fellows  and  L.  A.  W. 
Emblems. 

Fine  Steel  Plate  Calendar  Backs  and  Folders 

suitable  for  Menus  and  Announcements. 
Send  for  our  new  Trade  Price  List. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction  and  prices  the  lowest. 

D1TTMAR  ENGRAVINQ  CO., 

814  Walnut  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Job  Composition.., 

A  book  that  no  progressive  compositor 
can  afford  to  be  without. 

Specimens  of  letter-heads,  bill-heads, 
cards,  envelope  corners,  invitations, 
blanks,  etc.,  are  shown,  and  the  same 
reset  in  improved  form,  with  the  weak 
parts  pointed  out.  The  book  also  con¬ 
tains  a  brief  treatise  on  the  principles  of 
display  composition. 

Forty  pages  and  cover,  7%  by  9  inches, 
neatly  printed  and  bound.  50  cents. 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 

Chicago. 


CEROTYPES... 

Every  printer  and  stationer  should 
know  all  about  these  wonderful 
plates.  They  are  the  very  best 
product  of  the  relief  engravers’ 
art.  Lithographing  closely  imi¬ 
tated  on  ordinary  printing  presses. 
Send  for  information,  samples  and 
prices. 

Frank  McLees  &  Bros. 

216  William  St.,  New  York. 


Inland 


means  remote  from  the  sea  —  not  on  the  brink  of  a  maelstrom,  into 
which  you  may  fall  (in  a  business  sense). 


Printer 


GET 

THE  BEST 
AND 

THE  CHEAPEST— 


Account 
Book 


means  one  who  prints  (the  man  who  is  likely  to 
lose  his  profits). 


means  to  reckon  —  ah,  that’s  it. 
Successful  men  reckon  discreetly, 
prudently  and  cautiously. 


means  everything  in  a  business 
house,  for  what  would  we  do 
without  ( Account )  Books. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER 
ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

What  it  saves  will  bring  you  joy 
and  peace  of  mind. 


NET  PRICES. 

400-page  book,  for  2,000  jobs,  . 
200-page  book,  for  1,000  jobs, 


Order  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  ACCOUNT  BOOK 
from  any  Type  Foundry  or  Printers’  Supply  House  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada,  or  direct  from 

The  Inland  Printer  Co., 

Publishers, 


.  $5.00 
.  3.50 


New  York  Office, 

ISO  Nassau  Street. 


212  and  214  Monroe  Street, 

. . .  Chicago ,  Hi. 
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Hmcrican  dinting  Paper  Co.,*? 


COMPRISING  THE  FOLLOWING 
DIVISIONS 


Agawam  Paper  Co., 


s  Papi 


l  CO., 


Beebe  &  Holbrook  Co. 

Chester  Paper  Co.,  - 
Connecticut  River  Paper  Co 
Crocker  Manufacturing  Co., 
George  R.  Dickinson  Paper  Co.,  - 
Eaton,  May  &  Robbins 
Esleeck  Paper  Co.,  - 
G.  K.  Baird  Paper  Co., 

George  C.  Gill  Paper 
Harding  Paper  Co.,  - 
Holyoke  Paper  Co.,  - 
Huelbut  Paper  Manufacturing 
Hurlbut  Stationery  Co., 

Linden  Paper  Co., 

Massasoit  Paper  Manufacturin 
Nonotuck  Paper  Co., 

Norman  Paper  Co., 

Oakland  Paper  Co.,  - 
Parsons  Paper  Co.,  No. 

Platner  &  Porter  Paper  Mfg.  Co. 
Riverside  Paper  Co., 

Shattuck  &  Babcock  Co., 
Springdale  Paper  Co., 


Mittineague,  Mass. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Huntington,  Mass. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Lee,  Mass. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Lee,  Mass. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Franklin,  Ohio. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
South  Lee,  Mass. 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Manchester,  Conn. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Unionville,  Conn. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

De  Pere,  Wis. 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Manufacturers  of 


LOFT-DRIED, 
MACHINE-DRIED 
->  ENGINE-SIZED 

Writing  Papers 


For  regular  lines  correspond  direct  with  the 
different  Divisions. 

For  contracts,  special  lines  and  new  busi¬ 
ness,  correspond  with  the  General  Manager. 
The  Executive  Offices  are  located  at  Spring- 


P|RONSON’S  BARGAIN  LIST  OF  PRINTERS’  MACHINERY  WAREHOUSE 
B  Ml  All  our  Secondhand  Machinery  is  thoroughly  and  carefully  rebuilt  and  guaranteed. 

SECONDHAND  PRO&ISO&.  °ct  h  1899 ' 


TWO  REVOLUTION. 


sr: 

Sta.,„..„Spr<nSs. 


—  21x27  Potter  Drum,  wire  springs,  tapeless  delivery,  2  rollers,  steam 


■■Be 

asus;-— 


1  that  is  not  actually  in  my 


Call  and  satisfy  y 

i_224.  BRONSON’S  PRINTERS’  MACHINERY  HOUSE, 
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In  March ,  1897 

Two  ^Printing-Ink  cMakers 

Sigmund  Ullman 

and 

James  A ,  Ullman 

Held  a  Convention 

at  which  the  following  9 Resolutions 
were  adopted: 

IRCSOlVC^t  That  we  build  the  best  Printing-Ink  factory  on 
the  face  of  the  globe. 

llvC$OlVCv*  That  we  make  the  best  possible  Inks  for  each 
system  of  printing. 

IKCvOlvCvt  That  we  sell  them  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 

WE  HAVE  BUILT  THE  FACTORY. 

WE  HAVE  ADHERED  TO  THESE  PRINCIPLES. 

WE  SHALL  ALWAYS  CONTINUE  TO  DO  SO. 

If  you  take  our  word  for  this — Use  our  Inks * 

If  you  dont  take  our  word  for  this — Try  our  Inks ♦ 


THE  PROOF  OF  THE  INK  LIES  IN  THE  USING. 


Sigmund  Ullman  Co . 
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NOT  CONNECTED  WITH  ANY  TRUST 


J.  M.  HUBER 


Manufacturer  DRY  COLORS,  VARNISHES 


printing  and 
Lithographic 


Inhs 


fiighest  Quality  Inks 

T~)  They  are  manufactured  from  the  highest  grade 

JDCCcLUSC  raw  material,  compounded  by  expert  chemists, 
and  made  by  perfect  modern  machinery. 


Lowest  Prices 


Because 


I  manufacture  all  my  Dry  Colors,  Varnishes, 
Dryers,  etc.,  therefore  you  get  your  Inks 
from  first  hands. 


If  you  are  now  using  Huber’s  Inks,  you  know  you  are  getting 
the  best  made;  if  you  are  not  using  them,  send  for  prices,  speci¬ 
mens  or  samples,  and  you  will  be  convinced  that  they  are  the 

Best  Black  and  Colored  Inks 

ON  THE  MARKET. 


JA/l  TLIT  TDCD  275  water  street 

.  1V1.  n  U  DJClV)  NEW  YORK 

PHILADELPHIA,  factory,  CHICAGO, 

424  Sansom  Street.  Brooklyn.  337-339  Dearborn  St. 


HUBER’S  COLORS  IN  USE  SINCE  1780 
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HAVE  YOU  EXAMINED 
THE  HUBER  CRANK  PRESS 

AND  NOTICED  THE  EASY  MOVEMENT 
WITHOUT  JOLT  OR  JAR?  9t  <9k  9*  9« 


THE  CRANK  MOVEMENT  is  the  most  Durable. 

THE  CRANK  MOVEMENT  is  the  most  Accurate. 

THE  CRANK  MOVEMENT  is  the  most  Powerful  motion 
built  for  moving  a  heavy  body  at  high  speed . 


Don’t  be  deceived  when  others  claim  phenomenal  output.  Examine  the 
press  report  where  the  machine  is  in  use  with  a  Huber,  and  note  the  result. 

The  Huber  is  the  best  built  printing  press  today  offered  the  trade.  Ask 
the  customers  of  the  Huber  Press,  and  they  are  among  the  finest  and  largest 
printers  in  the  world. 


VAN  ALLENS  &  BOUGHTON, 

19  to  23  Rose  St.,  39  Ann  St.,  New  York . 

Western  Office,  277  Dearborn  St,  Chicago — Tel.,  801  Harrison  —  H.  W.  Thornton,  Manager. 


Agents  Pacific  Coast  —  HADWEN  SWAIN  MFG.  CO.,  215  Spear  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Fine  =  Effects  ^  in  •  Printing 


Photo  by  Steckel,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

ISN.T  THAT  BEAUTIFUL,  GRANDMA!  ” 


BRANCH  — 347  DEARBORN  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CAN  ONLY  BE  SECURED  WHEN  ALL  THE 
CONDITIONS  ARE  FAVORABLE  —  GOOD 
CUTS,  GOOD  TYPE,  GOOD  PRESSES,  GOOD 
PAPER  AND  GOOD  INK.  THE  LAST 
ITEM  IS  OFTEN  MORE  IMPORTANT 
THAN  MANY  IMAGINE.  IF  YOU  BUY 

Queen  City  Inks 


YOU  CAN  DEPEND  UPON  GETTING 
RESULTS  THAT  OTHERWISE  MIGHT 
BE  IMPOSSIBLE.  OUR  “H.  D.  BOOK”  AND 
HALF-TONE  INKS  ARE  UNSURPASSED. 
ASK  US  TO  MAIL  YOU  SAMPLES  OF 
WORK  DONE  WITH  THESE  INKS,  je  &  at 


QUEEN  CITY  PRINTING  INK  CO. 

HOME  OFFICE, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


The  best 

SAVES  TIME 

and  most 

IN 

satisfactory 

CLOSING, 

Mailing 

AND 

Envelope 

TIME 

in  the 
market. 

IS  MONEY. 

(Columbian 

Merchandise 

Envelope 


MANUFACTURED  B 


United  States  Envelope  Co. 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 
ROCKVILLE,  CONN. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


XXXX  PURE  JUTE  MANILA 

In  which  there  is  not  a  particle  of  Wood  Pulp. 


Samples  and  Quotations  sent  on  application. 


THREE  DQN’TS  to  remember  in  buying 
Merchandise  or  Mailing  Envelopes. 

I.  DON’T  use  anything  but  the  best  Merchandise  or  Mail¬ 
ing  Envelope,  and  the  best  is  the  “  COLUMBIAN.” 

II.  DON’T  fool  yourself  about  cheap  goods.  A  good  article 
in  any  line  of  goods  costs  more  than  a  mongrel. 

III.  DON’T  spend  good  money  for  paper,  printing',  binding, 
postage,  and  clerk  hire  for  mailing,  and  then  risk 
the  miscarriage  of  the  whole  thing  by  a  false  economy 
which  prompts  the  use  of  a  poor  envelope  because  it 
may  be  a  few  cents  per  thousand  lower  in  price. 
That  few  cents  difference  in  cost  between  the  poor 
article  and  the  good  is  relatively  a  small  factor  in  the 
total  cost,  but  may  be  a  large  factor  in  the  result. 
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meld  $i  Siuricvam 


Printers*  and 
Bookbinders* 
machinery... 


CHICAGO 


MR.  H.  G.  LASOR  will 
be  our  Resident  Manager, 
with  headquarters  at  197 
South  Canal  Street,  after 
October  first,  and  we  beg 
to  ask  the  courtesy  of  the 
trade  to  him  as  our  repre¬ 
sentative.  :::::::::: 


12,  Reade  Street,  £0r.  0m,  YORK 

■  AGENTS  FOR  ■ 

Brown  Folding  Machines 
Latham  Monitor  Machinery 
W.  &  S.  Automatic  Feeder 
A  New  Automatic  Covering  Machine 
A  New  Automatic  Gathering  Machine 
Ellis  Machinery 


Complete  Outfits 


Something 


new"*  A  New  Power  Punch  and  Eyeletting  Machine 


WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


A  PUNCH  THAT  EYELETS 


nnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnn 
“  n 

A.  F.  Wanner  &  Co.  I 

n 

n 

n 

Type  § 

Printing  Material  7 

Printing  Machinery  g 

□ 

Rebuilt  Printing  Presses  and  Printers'  Machinery  □ 
of  all  sorts,  also  Secondhand  Type  and  n 
Supplies  of  every  description,  7 

Inland  Type  □ 

Newspaper  Outfits  |=j 

Cylinder  Presses,  Job  Presses  b 

Paper  Cutters  ° 

Brass  Rules,  Leads,  Slugs  n 

Cases,  Stands  JEj 

Patent  Blocks,  Galleys,  Chases  b 

Cabinets,  Rollers  b 

We  carry  in  stock  a  full  line  of  NEW  b 

Chandler  &  Price  and  Challenge  Gordon  Jobbers,  ° 


A.  F.  WANNER  &  CO.  | 

200-202  CLARK  STREET  | 

CHICAGO  g 

n 

_  n 

□□nnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnn 
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*sta  marvelous  press -*■ 


TYPE  FOUNDRIES  j 
SUPPLY  HOUSES  ( 
GOOD  PRINTERS  ( 
AND  EVERYBODY 


;aysoi 

so  it  MUST  BE  so 


R  A  or.  A  INN  One  6-col.  Book  Press, 

4-roller;  Washington 
Hand  Presses,  Jobbers,  Engines,  Type 
and  all  Printers’  Material. 


SENSIBLE  printers  have  “CAUGHT  ON  ”  and  CASH  orders  are  coming  FASTER  than 
ve  can  BUILD  the  presses.  THAT  TALKS.  Better  get  YOUR  ORDER  in.  They  are  made 
n  all  sizes  from  7-col.  folio  to  7-col.  quarto,  for  both  NEWS  and  BOOK  WORK. 


W.  G.  WALKER  &  CO. 


MADISON,  WIS. 


Half-Tone  Black  Ink  (no  offset,  no  slip-sheeting). 

Extra  Fine  Job  Black. 

Fine  Book  and  Cut  Black. 

Book  Black. 

Milori  Blue. 

Bronze  Blue. 

Alkali  and  Sun-Proof  Red  (guaranteed). 
Permanent  Label  Red  (guaranteed). 

Bright  Job  Red  (very  handsome). 

Bronze  Red  (very  beautiful). 

Light  or  Dark  Job  Green. 

Lemon  or  Orange  Yellow. 

Light  or  Dark  Brown  (Carmine). 

Tint  White. 

Red,  Blue,  Purple  or  Green  Copying  Ink. 
Gold  or  Aluminum  Ink  (doetoZonZtag3)equal 
Poster  Red,  Blue,  Green,  Yellow  or  Brown. 


GLIDDEN  &  WHITE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

Makers  of  Every  Variety  and  Kind  (except  the  poor  kind) 
of  INKS  for  Printers  and  Lithographers. 


The  Robert  Dick 

Mailer 

has  stood  the  test  of  years.  The 
first  to  be  invented,  it  still  leads 
all  others  in  simplicity, 
durability  and  speed. 
With  it,  experts  have 
addressed  from  6,000  to 
8,586  papers  in  less  than 
an  hour.  No  office  com¬ 
plete  without  it. 

For  information  concerning 
Mailer,  address 

Rev.  Robert  Dick  Est. 

139  West  Tupper  St. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER 

Vest  Pocket  Manual  of  Printing. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

Punctuation:  The  Comma.  Semicolon,  Colon,  Period,  Note  of  Interro¬ 
gation,  Exclamation  Mark,  Hyphen,  Marks  of  Parenthesis,  Dash,  Apos¬ 
trophe  —  Capitalization  —  Style:  The  Use  and  Non-use  of  Figures, 
Abbreviations,  Italicizing,  Quotations— Marked  Proof— Corrected  Proof- 
Proofreader’s.  Marks— Make-up  of  a  Book  — Imposition  and  Sizes  of 
Books  — Sizes  of  the  Untrimmed  Leaf— Type  Standard  — Number  of 
Words  in  a  Square  Inch  —  Relative  Sizes  of  Type  — Explanation  of  the 
Point  System— Weight  of  Leads  Required  for  any  Work  — Number  of 
Leads  to  the  Pound— To  Print  Consecutive  Numbers  —  To  Prevent  Coated 
Paper  from  Peeling  —  Engraving  and  Illustrating  —  Definitions  of  the 
Principal  Technical  Terms  Used  in  Fine  Bookbinding  — Relative  Values 
of  Bindings  — Directions  for  Securing 
Copyright-Correct  Sizes  of  Flat  Writ- 

ing  Papers  Sizes  of  Ruled  Paper —  ./I  rntvFMiFiiir  vfqt  pnru f t  tin 
Regular  Envelope  Sizes  -  Standard  <R  v 

Sizes  of  Newspapers — Leads  for  News-  T  NEATLY  BOUND  IN  LEATHER, 
papers  —  Newspaper  Measurement  —  (!)  ROUND  CORNERS.  86  PAGES. 
Imposition  of  Forms.  $  PRICE.  50  CENTS.  POSTPAID. 
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No  printing  office  complete  without  an  assortment  of  these  tints.  Further  specimens  on  application. 

Franklin  El“™Z  Co.  ■Peari’orn  Chicago,  ill. 


Citbogravure  Card  and  Reading  tints 
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ROTARY 


FOR 

PRINTING  FROM 
ALUMINUM 


LITHOGRAPHIC 
PRINTING 
PRESS 

(1898  Model) 


THE  RESULT  OF  TEN  YEARS’ 

experience; 


An  entirely  new  feature  in  Rotary  Printing,  the  grippers  closing  gently  on 
the  sheet,  which  gives  a  perfect  register  without 
reducing  the  production. 

SPBBD,  l,SOO  TO  2,000  PER  HOUR.  = 

Harris  &  Jones, 

50  TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast : 

HADWEN  SWAIN  MFG.  CO.,  215  Spear  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Agents  for  France,  Germany  and  England: 

LEMERC1ER  &  CO.,  44,  46  and  48  Rue  Vercingetorix,  Paris,  France. 


Represented  by  WILLIAM  LIPFERT, 

102  Westfield  St.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


Send  for  Catalogue  giving  cuts  and  full  description  of  press. 
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PHILADELPHIA.  PA 


Colored 
Papers  m 
*  ( Specialties 
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PATENT  GRIPPER  BAR 


|\cw 

Champion 

press 

Made  in  five  sizes,  from 

$65  up. 


New  Champion  Press  Co* 


Machinists  and  Manufacturers  of 

Tob  Printing  Presses. 


No.  175  Grand  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


HALF  TONE 
ZINC  ETCHING 
WOOD  ENGRAVING 
ji COMMERCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHING  ' 


Cleveland  Ohio; 


227  ST  CLAIR 


ALL  out-of-town  orders  receive 
our  special  attention  and 
prompt  delivery  guaranteed 


The  “ACME”  Self-Clamping  Cutter  of  Today 


HAS  MANY  IMPROVEMENTS, 

Including  a  perfect-acting 

FRICTION  CLUTCH, 
NEW  STOP-MOTION, 
AUTOMATIC  BRAKE. 


Our  new  machines  can  be 
run  much  faster,  without 
noise  or  jar.  The  knife 
rises  quick  and  is  held  by 
Automatic  Brake,  which 
prevents  any  running  down 
of  knife. 

We  guarantee  accurate  and  safe 
cutting  and  great  durability. 

J-  & 

The  Child  Acme  Cutter 
and  Press  Co. 

33=35=37  Kemble  St.,  Roxbury, 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.S.A. 

E.  C.  FULLER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

28  Reade  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

279  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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Write  for 
VY  SampleSheets 
and  prices  . 

(jots]lIHO(iRAPHIN0(0. 

158-174  ADAMS  ST.  CHICAGO, 


THE  J.  W.  O’BANNON  COMPANY, 

Manufacturers  of  Book  Cloth  and 
Dealers  in  Bookbinders’  Supplies, 


Agents  for 
HOLLISTON 
LINEN-FINISH 
BOOK  CLOTHS  and  £ 
BUCKRAMS ,  also 
KERATOL 

Imitation  Leather.  ' 


Borough  of  Brooklyn. 
Cable  Address, 

Obannonco,  New  York. 


74  DUANE  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


ARMOUR 

Glue  Works.. 


Special 

Glues.. 


For 

BOOKBINDERS 

and 

Printers’  Rollers. 


ARMOUR  &  COMPANY, 
CHICAGO. 


“Erythro”  Dry  Plates. 


fHEIR  sensitiveness  to  the  red  light 
makes  them  superior  in  color  value 
‘o  any  other  isochromatic  plate  m 


yellow  plate  in  thre  . 

full  red  action,  and  decreasing  the  time 
of  exposure  for  the  blue  plate  from  thirty 
to  five  and  ten  minutes.  A  trial  will  con¬ 
vince  you  of  their  incomparable  excel¬ 
lence  ....  Send  for  Price  List. 


International  Color-Photo  Co. 

Teie  hone  1317  Monadnock  Block, 

HarHsoneio2s.  Chicago. 
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Buffalo  printing  Inks 


C r^G ^ 


“THE  KIND  THAT  ALWAYS  WORK.” 

The  Brace  Street  Factory,  in  Buffalo,  is  working  to  its  full  capacity,  and 
orders  are  being  taken  care  of  promptly.  Now  that  fall  is  here  and  catalogues, 
booklets  and  printed  matter  of  every  sort  are  in  big  demand,  it  is  time  to 
stock  up  in  the  line  of  Inks.  Remember,  we  have  them  in  every  color  and 
shade  imaginable,  and  can  match  any  ink  in  the  market  if  what  you  want  is 
not  in  oiir  sample  book.  Prices  are  right,  too.  Write  us. 

“BUFFALO  INKS  ALWAYS  WORK.” 


Buffalo  Printing  Ink  Works,  Buffalo,  N 
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WRITING  PAPERS 

LINENS  -  BONDS  -LEDGER 

FLAT  AND  RULED. 

SURFACE-COATED 

PAPERS 

CARDBOARD 

OF  ANY  KIND. 

BLOTTING 

PLAIN  AND  COATED. 


EXPORT  ORDERS 


in  any  of  our  respective  lines  are  given 
special  attention,  and  you  will  find  some 
of  our  brands  quite  as  popular  in  some 
parts  abroad  as  at  home.  Quality  and 
quantity  considered,  we  claim  to  be 
second  to  none.  ::::::::: 


UNION  CARD  &  PAPER  CO. 

27  BEEKMAN  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 


THE  CHALLENGE  GRIPPERS  are  the  greatest 
time  savers,  trouble  killers,  moneymakers,  ever  used 
on  platen  presses.  Bands  and  Pins  used  on  every 
job  —  no  gripper  moving. 

THE  CHALLENGE  PUNCH  cuts  *  inch  hole 
when  printing.  Mailed  on  receipt  of  $1.25.  It  will 
pay  you  to  have  one. 

THE  CHALLENGE  BEARERS  work  over  our  bands,  giving  full  size  of  bed  ; 
can  be  taken  off  or  put  on  in  a  moment,  without  unlocking  the  form  ;  mounted  on 
chase  or  independent.  They  make  skeleton  grippers  unnecessary.  See  next  issue. 

THE  CHALLENGE  SHIELD  is  a  neat  and  simple  device  to  cover  the  set  screw 
on  the  shafting,  its  exposure  being  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  this  State  and  the  law 
of  humanity.  It  can  be  put  on  in  one  minute.  Sample  mailed  on  receipt  of  35c, 


or  one  dozen  for  $3.00. 


ANDREW  W.  KNOX,  337  West  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


Louis  Dejonge  &  Co. 

71-73  DUANE  STREET,  N.  Y. 

PAPER  FACTORY;  Staten  Maud. 

LEATHER  FACTORY}  Newark ,  N.  J. 

Bookbinders’  and  Pockenook 
Makers'  Materials, 

Mart?!?.  Surface  £oattd  and 
embossed  Papers, 

“Keraioi,”  best  imitation  of  Etatfter. 

H.  Griffin  &  Sons  ““ 

Bookbinders’  and 
Pocketbook  Makers’ 
Supplies... 

“KERATOL”  ?ffL,“itation of 

Size  for  Embossing  “  KERATOL.” 

Dealers  in 

Imported  and  American  Marble  Papers. 

75  and  77  Duane  St,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

L.  Martinson 

&.  C>0. . .  Machinists. 

Printers’  and  BooRWnders’ 
machinery  a  Specialty. 

m  and  I9B  SOUTH  CLARK  STREET, 
Sixth  Floor,  Rear... 

CHICAGO, 

Qlade,  Hipp  &  Meloy 

Pj  139  Lake  Street, 

^  Chicago, 

Agents  for.,.. 

KERATOL 

The  best  imitation  of  leather  made. 

Send  for  samples  and  prices. 

I  ft  Printer’s  Worries ! 


r  fai 


s  of  infer 
ous  inks  v 


allow  worries  and  anxieties  to  go  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  our  factory;  we  keep  them  all — 
the  printer  gets  none— and  we  guarantee 
this  claim  in  its  every  particular.  Let’s 
put  you  on  the  right  road  to  happiness. 

★  Edward  K.  Graham  &  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS, 

Star  Brand™”'"0 

A  Special  Septem-  » . — INKS 

Ftraous\Tob°Ur  “ALWAYS  THE  SAME.” 


CARBON 

BLACK 

MADE  BY 

GODFREY  L.  CABOT, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

ECLIPSE. 

ELF. 

SUNSET. 

BANNER. 


TO  CALIFORNIA 

VIA  THE 

Midland  Route 

VIA  OMAHA,  COLORADO  SPRINGS, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  OGDEN  and 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

EVERY  FRIDAY  NIGHT 

A  THROUGH  TOURIST  CAR  FOR 
SAN  FRANCISCO  LEAVES  THE 

Chicago , 
^Milwaukee  8 
St  Raul  Rfy 

Union  Passenger  Station,  Chicago,  at  10:35  p.m., 
connecting  with  all  trains  from  the  East, 
carrying  first  and  second  class  passen¬ 
gers  for  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada  and  all 
points  in  California. 

Reserve  Sleeping  Car  Accommodations  Early. 

Tourist  Car  Berth  Rate  only  $6.00 

City  Ticket  Office,  95  ADAMS  ST. 
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ALL  up-to-date  offices  are  using-  Monitor  Machinery. 
Investigate  and  you  will  find  that  “Monitor"  Machines 
are  giving  universal  satisfaction  to  the  leading  print¬ 
ers,  bookbinders  and  lithographers  throughout  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  :::::::::: 


WE  are  continually 
adding  to  our  number 
of  specialties,  sparing 
no  expense  in  con- 
structingthem  on  first- 
class  mechanical  prin¬ 
ciples. 


WE  manufacture 
every  machine  we 
advertise  and  guar¬ 
antee  them. 


No.  1  — 20th  Century  Monitor  Stitcher.  Capacity,  1  she 


Monitor.  Extra  Heavy,  Power  Perforator. 


Let  us  send  you  details.  Write  for  Catalogue,  Secondhand  Lists,  Terms,  etc. 


LATHAM  MACHINERY  CO. 


197-201  SOUTH  CANAL  STREET,  CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK  STORE  — 12  Reade  St.  LONDON,  ENG.—  Printers’  Machinery  Co. 
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The  Inland  Printer  Business  Directory. 


The  Firms  Enumerated  in  this  directory  are  Reliable  and  are  < 


)  TO  THE  NOTICE  OF  THOSE  SEEKING 


s  in  this  Directory  are  charged  $7  per  year  for  two  lines ;  i 
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BALL  PROGRAMMES  AND  INVITATIONS. 
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THE  INLAND  PRINTER  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY  —  Continued. 
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THE  INLAND  PRINTER  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY  —  Continued. 


PHOTO-ENG 
F.  Wesel  Mfg.  Co 
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The  Inland  Printer-October.  1899. 


OONTE  NTS  : 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EVERYTHING  IN  PAPER 


Bo  ok  j%nd  Co veu  BqpeRS 
Bono^a  WriIiog  Ripens 
Wn/ippiiiG  *n&  BlottmG  Ripens 
Linen  Ripens  BL/mk 
Book  Stock,  envelopes 
Cut  C>mdte,  Ruled  He/ids 
Omd  Bounds ,  T/ios 


212-216  MONROE  ST.  CHICAGO 
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We  are  desirous  of  calling  the  attention  of 
the  trade  to  the  following  facts  which 
concern  the  CENTURY  Press: 

First. —  It  will  be  recalled  that  when  the  CENTURY  Press  was  first  introduced  it  demonstrated 
its  capacity  for  higher  speeds  and  more  accurate  register  than  any  press  upon 
the  market. 

Second. — This,  because  the  facts  were  matters  of  public  knowledge,  our  competitors  did  not 
deny,  but  contented  themselves  with  statements  to  the  effect  that  such  speeds  and 
such  accuracy  could  not  be  maintained  permanently. 

Third. — Since  the  initial  performances  of  the  CENTURY  Press  demonstrated  its  value  as 
an  earner  upon  all  classes  of  work,  many  hundreds  of  these  have  gone  into  use 
throughout  the  United  States,  Canada,  Great  Britain  and  the  countries  of  Europe, 
and  wherever  installed  and  operated  they  have  been  a  source  of  unqualified  satis¬ 
faction  to  their  possessors  and  to  us. 

Fourth.— Whereas,  it  was  predicted  by  our  competitors  and  the  more  conservative  members 
of  the  printers’  craft  that  the  claims  made  for  the  CENTURY  Press  could  not  be 
fulfilled  in  actual  practice,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  all  claims  made  for  this 
machine  have  over  and  over  again  been  put  to  the  test  of  actual  practice,  and  in 
no  instance  have  we  failed  to  demonstrate  the  soundness  of  our  contention  that 
the  CENTURY  Press  is  capable  of  producing  a  larger  quantity  of  high-grade  cut 
or  color  work  in  a  day’s  run  than  any  other  press. 

Fifth. —  Not  only  has  the  CENTURY  Press  proven  its  superiority  to  other  machines  in 
point  of  speed  and  register,  but  it  has  brought  to  the  pressman  a  rigidity  of 
impression  totally  unknown  before  its  introduction,  and  it  is  by  reason  of  this  fact 
more  particularly  that  the  current  opinion  among  pressmen  is  so  uniformly  favorable 
to  the  CENTURY  Press. 

Sixth. — After  recalling  the  above,  we  desire  to  announce  that  we  now  introduce 
a  further  factor  in  the  problem  of  trade  competition;  a  still  higher 
speed  in  the  CENTURY  Press  than  even  the  CENTURY  Press  has  yet 
attained.  This  we  are  enabled  to  do  because  of  the  increased  efficiency 
of  the  ordinary  feeder,  which,  within  the  last  few  years,  has  so  rapidly 
increased  where  CENTURY  Presses  are  used  as  to  warrant  us  in  taking 
another  stride  in  the  direction  of  greater  output.  Machines  arranged 
accordingly  we  are  now  prepared  to  deliver. 

THE  CAMPBELL  COMPANY, 

334  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO.  5  Madison  Avenue,  NEW  YORK. 

46  Gresham  Street,  E.  C.,  LONDON.  704  Craig  Street,  MONTREAL. 
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The  particular  features  in  which  the 
CENTURY  Press  now  excels  its  most 
worthy  competitor  are: 


IN  POINT  OF  SPEED— by  reason  of  a  more  highly  organized  and  perfectly 
balanced  crank  reversing  mechanism  ;  which  also  absorbs  vibration 
to  a  remarkable  extent  and  lends  unusual  smoothness  to  the  sweep 
of  the  bed. 

IN  POINT  OF  REGISTER— by  reason  of  direct  gearing  between  the  cylinder 
and  bed.  Throughout  the  entire  length  of  form  a  fixed  rack  upon 
the  bed  engages  a  fixed  gear  upon  the  cylinder,  thus  insuring  a 
perfect  contact  without  slip.  Precise  registration  over  the  full  extent 
of  any  and  all  forms  is  the  result. 

IN  POINT  OF  RIGIDITY— by  reason  of  a  heavier  sub-bed  structure  than 
has  heretofore  been  used,  opposed,  from  above,  by  a  cylinder  of  such 
massive  proportions  that  no  printing  strain  can  deflect  it,  and  an 
intermediate  mechanism  built  upon  such  a  plan  that  guttering,  even 
upon  the  heaviest  forms,  is  impossible. 

IN  THE  THREE  POINTS  — Rapidity,  Precision,  and  Strength,  the 
CENTURY  has  outgrown  competition,  and  in  the  matter  of 
detail  it  represents,  none  the  less,  the  highest  plane  yet 
attained  by  the  advanced  American  designers  of  printing 
machinery.  Therefore,  as  a  device  of  the  highest  efficiency 
we  present  it  to  the  trade  in  full  confidence  that  it  merits 
the  representations  made  for  it. 


THE  CAMPBELL  COMPANY, 

334  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO.  5  Madison  Avenue,  NEW  YORK. 

46  Gresham  Street,  E.  C.,  LONDON.  704  Craig  Street,  MONTREAL. 
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For  the  sober  truth  and  full  information  concerning  the  Harris  Automatic  Presses,  address 

THE  HARRIS  AUTOMATIC  PRESS  CO. 

NILES,  OHIO. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE  —  Havemeyer  Building,  26  Cortlandt  Street. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE — 35  Commerce  Building,  14  Pacific  Avenue. 
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WE  STEAL  NO  ONE’S  IDEAS 


IS  THE  RESULT  OF  OUR  OWN  INVENTION. 


IT  stands  today  without  a  peer  among  two-revolution  presses  of  the  world.  Its  reputation  is  built 
upon  a  foundation  as  rigid  and  as  solid  as  is  the  impression  of  the  press  itself.  Its  great 
solidity  of  impression  is  gained  from  the  six  bearings  beneath  the  bed,  with  the  simplest  of  con¬ 
trivances  for  "  taking  up”  the  wear  where  the  greatest  wear  occurs  —  beneath  the  middle  of  the  bed. 
This  is  not  possible  on  any  so-called  four-track  press.  The  Optimus  will  "respond”  more  to  an 
overlay  of  tissue  paper  than  other  two-revolution  presses  will  to  an  overlay  of  book  paper,  and  we 
can  prove  the  assertion. 


SEE  THOSE 
SIX  BED  WSr- 
SUPPORTS 


THE  SHEET  DELIVERY  OF  THE  OPTIMUS  PRESS  is  the  only  appliance  of  the  kind 
that  works  successfully  on  all  classes  of  paper.  It  will  deliver  tissue  as  rapidly  and  accurately  as 
regular  book  paper.  It  delivers  printed  side  up  —  always  has  one  sheet  on  the  delivery  while  the 
cylinder  is  making  the  second  revolution,  thus  giving  the  ink  an  opportunity  to  "set”  before  the 
sheet  is  placed  upon  the  pile,  where  it  drops  of  its  own  weight.  It  is  perfection  itself. 

For  some  classes  of  work,  some  pressmen  prefer  geared  distributing  rollers.  The  Optimus 
Press  is  supplied  with  these  in  all  cases  where  so  desired  by  the  purchaser. 


BABCOCK  PRINTING  PRESS  MFG.  CO.,  New  London,  Conn. 

Builders  of  the  Optimus  Two-Revolution,  Dispatch  Single  Revolution,  Standard  Drum  Cylinder, 
Regular,  Reliance  and  other  Cylinder  Presses. 

C.  A.  COLLORD,  Manager  New  York  Office,  38  Park  Row. 

JOHN  HADDON  &  CO.,  Agents  for  Great  Britain,  Bouverie  House,  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  E.  C.,  London,  England. 


THEY  NEVER 
GIVE 
BENEATH 
THE  LOAD 


MINNESOTA  TYPE  FOUNDRY  CO.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
GREAT  WESTERN  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
ST.  LOUIS  PRINTERS  SUPPLY  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
GREAT  WESTERN  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  Omaha,  Neb. 


BARNHART  BROS.  &  SPINDLER, 

183  to  187  Monroe  Street, 

General  Western  Agents.  .  .  .  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Descriptive  catalogue  and  prices,  and  other  information,  furnished  on  application. 
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THE  SIMPLEX 

4  ONE-MAN  TYPE  SETTER  4 


JVow  in  dsc  in 
Nineteen  States 
and  Canada 

BY  DAILIES,  like  the  Watertown  (N.Y.)  Times , 

Portland  (Me.)  Press,  Painesville  (Ohio)  Telegraph , 

Charles  City  (Iowa)  Press,  Hagerstown  (Md.) 

Globe,  Mattoon  (Ill.)  Journal ,  etc. 

BY  SEMI-WEEKLIES,  like  the  Manchester  (Conn.) 

Herald,  Chatham  (N.Y.)  Courier ,  etc. 

BY  PAPERS  IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES,  like 
the  Nordiske  Blade,  Brooklyn ;  the  Fosterlandet, 

Chicago,  etc. 

THE  SIMPLEX  is  saving  money  for  every  user. 
Is  enabling  him  to  handle  late  news  more  fully  and  to 
set  more  matter  at  less  expense  than  by  hand,  and  in 
every  case  the  machine  is  handled  by  a  local  compositor 
without  expert  assistance.  Do  these  things  mean 
nothing  to  you,  Mr.  Publisher  ? 


For  catalogue  and  full  particulars ,  address 

THE  UNITYPE  COMPANY 

188  Monroe  St.,  Chicago  :  :  :  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

HERBERT  L.  BAKER,  General  Manager. 


BY  WEEKLIES,  like  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Philadelphia;  Morristown  (N.  J.)  Chronicle,  Great 
Barrington  (Mass.)  Courier,  Chicago  Dairy  Prod¬ 
uce,  Macomb  (Ill.)  E-<rle,  Ishpeming  (Mich.) 
Iron  Ore,  Marshall  (Minn.)  Reporter,  Natchez 
(Miss.)  Democrat  and  Courier,  Pontiac  (Mich.) 
Journal,  etc. 

BY  SUNDAY  PAPERS,  like  the  Sunday  Globe,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.;  the  Sunday  Call,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  etc. 


The  Simplex  One-Man  Type  Setter  may  be  seen  in  daily  operation  in  the  main  building ,  National 
Export  Exposition ,  at  Philadelphia ,  as  well  as  in  our  New  York  and  Chicago  offices. 
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dvances  in  the  cost  of 
the  rau>  metals  com¬ 
pel  us  to  cancel  our 
former  discounts  on 
Type  and  Brass  Rule.  On 
and  after  flovember  1st  we 
shall  allow  on  these  goods 
a  discount  of  20  and  5  per 
cent  for  cash.  <[[  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  increase  is 
but  very  small— not  nearly 
as  large  as  warranted  by 
the  added  expense  of  man¬ 
ufacturing.  <{[ Inasmuch  as 
the  metal  markets  have  a 
tendency  to  advance  there 
may  be  a  further  decrease 
in  the  discount  before  long 

Inland  Type  Foundry 

21 7-219  Pine  Street,  Saint  Louis 


TIMELY  ADVERTISING 


Perpetual  Calendar  Logotypes 


Fall  the  styles  of 
calendars  being 
issued,  none  can 
bring  such  good 
results  as  those 
sent  monthly.  In 
the  “off”  time,  accumulated 
stock  trimmings  are  used, 
and  the  sectional  Calendar 
Logotypes  reduce  the  cost 
of  this  profitable  method  of 
advertising  to  very  nearly 
nothing.  Printed  in  colors, 
striking  results  are  easily 
obtainable.  For  sale  by  the 


American 
Type  Founders 
Company 

Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St  Louis, 
Minneapolis,  Spokane,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Denver,  Kansas  City,  and  Portland,  Oregon.**  •*•**»•» 


Sectional  Calendar  No.  5,  $2.50 

Roles  and  figures  for  one  month,  with  changes  for  ten  years 


Sectional  Calendar  No.  8,  $4.00 

Rules  and  figures  for  one  month,  with  changes  for  ten  years 


JANUARY,  1901 


Sun  Mon  Tue  Wed  Thu  Fri  Sat 


□BDOEDfDIB 


EgEUMBMl 


Sectional  Calendar  No.  6,  $3.00 

Rules  and  figures  for  one  month,  with  changes  for  ten  y 


Perpetual  Calendar  Logotypes 
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Bullock  Type  “N”  Electric  Motors 


arc  designed  for  belt 
or  direct  connection  to 
machinery  of  every  de¬ 
scription. 

They  are  made  either 
open  or  fully  enclosed 
as  desired. 

SEND  FOR 

BULLETIN  No.  0835. 

Bullock  Electric 
Mfg.  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO, 
U.  S. A. 


Bullock 


“N”  Motor,  with  Open  Ends,  for  Belt  Connection. 


The 


Reliance 


Unprecedented 
Power  and 
Strength 


...THE  ONLY... 

Photo -Engravers’ 

Dmcc  on  which  Perfect  Proofs  of 
JT  i  UU1  I  I  Coo  half-tone  cuts  the  full  size 
of  the  platen,  as  well  as  perfect  proofs  of  the  tiniest  line 
engraving,  can  be  made.  For  proving  color  plates,  where 
the  slightest  variation  is  fatal,  the  register  is  perfect. 

In  use  by  prominent  Photo-Engravers  and  Three-color 
Plate  Makers  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  INVESTIGATE 

FOUR  SIZES  made: 

Style  A  (Extra  heavy).  Platen,  15  x.20  inches. 

Style  B  (Extra  heavy) .  Platen,  20  x  25  inches. 

Lion  (Extra  heavy).  Platen,  22  x  30  inches. 

Mammoth  (Extra  heavy) .  Platen,  24  x  32  inches. 

For  further  information  and  prices,  write  to  the  manufacturers, 

Paul  Shniedewend  &  Co. 

195-199  SOUTH  CANAL  STREET, 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.S.A. 

A.W.  Penrose  &  Co.,  8  and  8a  Upper  Baker  Street,  Lloyd  Square,  W.  C.,  London, 
England,  Sole  Agents  for  England,  France,  Australia  and  South  Africa. 

Also  for  sale  by  Klimsch  &  Co.,  Frankfurt  a  Main,  Germany. 


Net  Weight 
3.000  lbs. 
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A  *  We  Originate ,  that  Others  may  Imitate.  *  * 


This  is  the  Very  Latest ! 


Double  Sixteen  and 
Double  Thirty-Two 


Book  Folder 


RANGE  OF  WORK. 

Single  Sixteens  .  .  .  .  '  25  x  38  to  15  x  20 

Double  Sixteens  .  .  .  .  38  x  50  to  20  x  30 

Single  Thirty-Twos  .  .  .  25  x  38  to  15  x  20 

Double  Thirty-Twos  .  .  38  x  50  to  20  x  30 

Insets  Sixteens,  making  single  Thirty-Twos  on 
any  sheet  38  x  50  to  20  x  30. 

Slits  the  heads  of  all  work,  thereby  overcom¬ 
ing  all  “buckling.” 

Has  Mechanical  Automatic  Points. 

OTHER  SIZES  MADE. 


Agents : 

NEW  YORK— Weld  &  Sturtevant,  12  Reade  Street. 
CHICAGO— Weld  &  Sturtevant,  197  South  Canal  Street. 
LONDON— M.  P.  McCoy,  Phoenix  Works, 

Phoenix  Place,  Mt.  Pleasant,  W.  C. 


MADE  BY 

BROWN  FOLDING  MACHINE  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 
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ESTABLISHING  A  NEWSPAP] 


AS  a  heading  for  a  series  of  papers  covering  every 
.  phase  of  the  starting  and  developing  of  a  news¬ 
paper  property  the  above  line  is  chosen  advisedly. 
To  start  a  newspaper  is  easy,  but  to  establish  it  is 
quite  a- different  matter  —  a  much  deeper  subject. 
To  establish  anything  —  a  newspaper  for  example  — 
is  to  originate  and  secure  its  permanent  existence, 
or  to  set  it  in  a  place  and  make  it  stable  there. 
Accordingly,  I  shall  endeavor  to  treat  in  a  complete 
and  practical  manner  every  detail  entering  into  the 
establishing  of  a  newspaper  in  all  that  the  term 
implies. 

NO.  I. —  CHOOSING  A  FIELD. 

That  ignis  fatuus ,  the  "long-felt  want,”  has 
ruined  many  a  man.  He  no  sooner  gets  his  paper 
well  started  than  he  discovers  that  the  want  has 
been  felt  much  harder  and  much  longer  in  some 
other  community,  and  has  quite  disappeared  from 
his  own.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  dozen  people  in  any 
town  in  this  country  that  ever  felt  an  overwhelming 
desire  for  a  newspaper  —  a  feeling  akin  to  this  may 
come  afterward  when  a  wide-awake  journal  has 
grown  up  in  their  midst  and  they  ask,  "How  did 
we  ever  get  along  without  it  ?  ” 

Another  mistake  frequently  made  is  supposing 
that  because  a  town  has  a  thousand  or  more  popula¬ 
tion  and  has  no  newspaper  it  is  sufficient  argument 
that  here  is  a  field.  There  are  towns  of  less  than 
this  that  are  very  good  fields,  and  there  are  towns 
of  many  more  in  which  earnest,  capable  publishers 
have  been  unable  to  pay  expenses.  The  fields  with¬ 
out  newspapers  are  scarce,  very  scarce,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  localities  now  occupied  by 
more  or  less  dead  journals  that  have  great  possibili¬ 
ties.  In  choosing  a  field  it  is  far  better  to  search 
out  one  of  these  publications  and  buy  the  plant  than 
to  attempt  to  start  an  opposition  paper,  as  it  fre¬ 
quently  occurs  that  an  apparently  dead  publisher  is 
only  sleeping  and  needs  but  the  stimulus  of  com¬ 
petition  to  awaken  him  to  renewed  energy  and 
2-3 


V  .  , 

develop  him  into  s^oijffiidable  r^y>aL.  Then,  too,  he 
will  be  found  to  hai>ei.afiyQiqmb|r’  of  friends  who 
heretofore  have  not  had  Occasion  to  assert  them¬ 
selves,  but  who  will  now  say,  "One  paper  is  enough 
for  this  town;  I  am  going  to  stand  by  Jones.” 

Again,  the  unsupported  statement  of  a  few  men 
(with  political  aspirations,  perhaps)  that  they  believe 
there  is  ample  room  for  another  newspaper  in  a 
town  or  city  already  supplied  with  one  or  more,  is 
not  a  sufficient  guarantee  upon  which  to  launch  a 
new  venture.  It  is  easy  to  be  led  wrong  by  the 
arguments  of  such  men. 

Therefore,  I  say  buy  if  you  can ;  start  new  if 
you  must. 

But,  you  reply,  this  statement  practically  nullifies 
my  intention,  as  I  begin  describing  how  to  start  a 
newspaper  by  saying,  "Don’t  start  it.”  No;  the 
pilot  who  would  successfully  guide  a  ship  through  a 
narrow  channel  into  deep  water  must  first  be  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  rocks  and  shoals. 

I  like  to  get  at  the  exact  meaning  of  a  phrase,  so 
there  can  be  no  misunderstanding.  Now,  a  field,  as 
here  used,  is  a  locality  where  there  is  an  unrestricted 
opportunity  for  action  or  achievement.  There 
should  be  something  more  than  a  cursory  glance  at 
the  town  itself  and  the  figures  indicating  its  popula¬ 
tion.  There  must  be  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  territory  surrounding  it  within  a  radius  of  at 
least  a  dozen  or  fifteen  miles.  Ascertain  what  por¬ 
tion  of  this  territory  comes  in  competition  with 
established  journals  in  other  towns,  and  how  thor¬ 
oughly  these  papers  as  well  as  those  in  the  con¬ 
templated  location  are  covering  it.  Visit  these 
settlements,  talk  with  the  postmasters  and  business 
men  or  farmers,  and  endeavor  to  get  some  estimate 
of  the  proportion  of  families  already  supplied  with 
local  papers  and  the  satisfaction  they  are  giving. 
This  is  a  broad  work  and  an  important  one,  and  can 
not  be  accomplished  in  a  day  and  not  properly  in  a 
week.  The  old  proverb,  "Haste  makes  waste,” 
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applies  most  aptly  here,  and  it  is  much  better  to 
take  time  to  be  sure  than  to  jump  at  conclusions 
and  be  sorry.  In  your  own  town  there  should  be  a 
close  inquiry  into  everything  that  is  liable  to  affect 
your  prosperity,  and  any  adverse  intimations  or 
insinuations  thoroughly  investigated.  From  the 
information  thus  gained  you  can  make  estimates  of 
the  probable  outcome  of  the  new  venture.  And 
now  you  are  at  a  point  where  it  is  easy  to  be 
deceived  —  easy  to  deceive  yourself.  First,  you  are 
to  estimate  the  probable  circulation  —  a  most  dif¬ 
ficult  task.  It  is  not  what  you  ought  to  do,  nor 
what  you  think  you  can  do,  but  what  you  are  cer¬ 
tain  of  doing  after  examining  the  field  that  must 


that  a  county  seat  is  the  best  location  for  a  news¬ 
paper.-  This  may  be  true,  but  there  is  hardly  a 
county  seat  in  this  country,  except  a  few  in  the  West 
of  less  than  1,000  population,  that  is  not  amply  sup¬ 
plied,  and  the  only  way  to  successfully  locate  in  one 
of  these  places  is  to  buy,  not  to  start.  A  few  figures 
concerning  these  towns  are  of  value  in  estimating 
probable  circulation.  Taking  a  line  of  States  ex¬ 
tending  in  a  nearly  continuous  line  across  the  conti¬ 
nent  —  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Illinois,  Kansas, 
Utah,  California  —  it  is  found,  according  to  a  reliable 
newspaper  directory,  that  in  copnty  seats  of  less  than 
25,000  population  the  average  number  of  copies 
printed  by  the  paper  with  the  largest  circulation  is 


form  the  basis  of  this  estimate.  In  the  same  man¬ 
ner  figure  your  probable  income  from  advertising, 
and  in  every  case  put  down  the  lowest  figure  of 
which  you  are  confident.  Against  these  figures  you 
will  place  the  expense  of  conducting  a  paper  carry¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  advertising  you  feel  certain  of 
securing  and  printing  the  number  of  copies  you  are 
sure  will  be  needed,  but  here  the  process  is 
reversed  —  don’t  go  too  low  !  The  greatest  expense 
arrived  at  by  any  reasonable  process  of  figuring  will 
not  be  too  high.  Joseph  Downey,  one  of  Chicago’s 
wealthiest  contractors,  sums  up  this  in  one  of  his 
business  maxims  when  he  says:  "Figure  what  the 
lowest  return  will  be  in  a  business  proposition  with 
all  things  unfavorable.  If  matters  turn  out  favor¬ 
ably  you  can  stand  the  prosperity  that  follows.” 
There .  is  a  general  belief  among  newspaper  men 


equal  to  46  per  cent  of  the  average  population  of  the 
various  towns  in  Massachusetts,  69  per  cent  in  New 
York,  68  in  Illinois,  126  in  Kansas,  44  in  Utah,  and. 
61  in  California.  There  are  a  number  of  county 
seats  in  Kansas  with  a  few  hundred  people  that  can. 
boast  of  papers  of  more  than  1,000  circulation. 
From  these  figures  it  would  appear  that  the  Middle- 
West  is  the  best  section  of  the  country  in  which  to 
start  a  paper ;  yet  against  this  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  these  same  county  seats, 
have  one  paper  for  every  3,537  people  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  one  for  every  1,103  in  New  York,  1,047  in. 
Illinois,  556  in  Kansas,  1,687  in  Utah,  and  880  in 
California.  From  these  latter  figures  it  appears  that, 
there  is  more  room  for  newspapers  in  the  East. 
Thus  it  resolves  itself  into  the  question  of  which 
is  easier  —  to  overcome  the  conservatism  of  New 
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Englanders  or  to  compete  with  papers  in  the  crowded 
West.  This  the  prospective  publisher  must  decide 
for  himself,  according  to  which  task  he  is  best  fitted. 

Every  large  city  attracts  business  from  surround¬ 
ing  towns  within  a  radius  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
miles,  and  the  chances  for  success  for  a  paper  started 
within  this  territory  are  comparatively  small.  The 
idea  that  a  paper  will  secure  enough  city  advertising 
to  make  it  a  prosperous  venture  is  fallacious.  The 
publisher  who  caters  to  this  plan  is  always  at  logger- 
heads  with  his  home  merchants  and  loses  much  busi¬ 
ness  with  them.  Then,  too,  circulation  is  much 
hampered  by  competition  with  the  city  dailies. 

All  things  considered,  the  best  place  to  start  a 
newspaper  —  daily  or  weekly  —  is  in  a  town  that 
commands  the  trade  of  surrounding  communities, 
not  one  whose  people  go  elsewhere  to  trade ;  but 
consider  every  condition  most  thoroughly  before 
starting  a  daily  paper  in  a  town  of  less  than  5,000  or 
a  weekly  in  a  town  of  less  than  2,000  inhabitants. 

I  have  here  outlined  the  best  field  for  starting  a 
newspaper;  in  succeeding  papers  I  shall  set  forth 
the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  establishing  it  in  such  a 
field,  or,  mayhap,  in  a  less  promising  one. 

(To  be  continued .) 
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DISCRIMINATION  IN  THE  USE  OF  WORDS  * 

\J  NO.  XXVI.— BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 

ACCORDING  to  prevalent  usage,  strictly  differ¬ 
entiated  definitions  of  "  shall  ”  and  "  will  ”  as 
auxiliaries,  or  even  unambiguous  statements  of 
their  different  applications,  seem  to  be  impossi¬ 
ble.  Alfred  Ayres  says,  "  The  proper  use  of 
'  shall  ’  and  '  will  ’  can  much  better  be  learned  from 
example  than  from  precept.”  As  the  words  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  explained  in  the  dictionaries,  citation  of  the 
note  given  with  "  shall  ”  in  the  Standard  Dictionary 
as  to  their  differentiation  may  suffice  to  show  the 
present  writer’s  preference.  Much  fuller  explana¬ 
tion  is  given  in  the  Century  Dictionary,  and  it  seems 
to  be  reasonably  accurate ;  but  it  can  not  be  quoted 
here.  The  Standard  says:  '"Shall’  and  'will’  are 
used  as  auxiliaries  in  the  simple  future  tense  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  I  shall ;  thou  wilt ;  he  will ;  we  shall ;  you 
will ;  they  will.  As  auxiliaries  expressing  a  deter¬ 
mination,  threat,  command,  or  permission,  their  use 
is  precisely  the  opposite,  as  follows :  I  will ;  thou 
shalt ;  he  shall ;  we  will ;  you  shall ;  they  shall.” 
Of  course  this  quotation  does  not  cover  all  uses  of 
the  words  ;  but  it  shows  the  nature  of  their  depar¬ 
ture  from  preservation  of  distinct  meaning,  and  that 
is  the  extent  of  the  intention  in  this  writing.  For 
full  treatment,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the 
dictionaries,  and  all  that  need  be  added  here  is  that 
other  uses  are  such  as  follow  naturally  from  those 
shown  in  the  quotation. 

Adherence  to  the  distinctions  prescribed  by  usage 

*  Copyrighted,  1897,  by  F.  Horace  Teall.  All  rights  reserved. 


seems  advisable,  but  the  advice  may  be  accompanied 
with  a  warning  and  with  citations  of  differing  opin¬ 
ions  as  to  the  status  of  the  words.  The  warning  is 
against  undue  punctiliousness  in  the  matter  of  con¬ 
forming  to  custom.  Undoubtedly,  severity  of  effort 
after  strict  conformity  to  rule  has  often  resulted  in 
real  transgression;  for  it  should  be  remembered, 
and  often  is  not,  that  "  simple  futurity  ”  refers  to 
expressions  with  no  element  of  determination  or 
promise.  In  expressing  intention  as  governed  by 
volition,  it  is  right  to  say,  "I  will  go,”  "I  will  do,” 
etc.  It  is  only  when  speaking  simply  of  something 
that  is  to  take  place,  without  direct  reference  to  voli¬ 
tion  or  determination  —  though  determination  must 
necessarily  often  precede  knowledge  —  that  "  shall  ” 
must  be  used.  Thus  we  should  say,  "I  shall  be 
there  soon,”  "We  shall  miss  you,”  etc.  In  many 
instances  the  speaker  is  the  only  person  who  can  be 
sure  that  the  word  used  is  the  right  one,  and  little 
doubt  is  possible  that  criticism  has  been  often 
uttered,  or  at  least  felt,  unjustly. 

One  opinion  as  to  the  need  of  close  study  of 
these  words  was  expressed  by  William  Cobbett  in 
1818,  in  his  Grammar,  composed  of  letters  to  a  boy 
fourteen  years  old,  as  follows :  "  I  need  not  dwell 
here  on  the  uses  of  will,  shall,  may,  might,  should, 
would,  can,  could,  and  must ;  which  uses,  various  as 
they  are,  are  as  well  known  to  us  all  as  the  uses  of 
our  teeth  and  our  noses ;  and  to  misapply  which 
words  argues  not  only  a  deficiency  in  the  reasoning 
faculties,  but  also  a  deficiency  in  instinctive  discrim¬ 
ination.  I  will  not,  my  dear  James,  in  imitation  of 
the  learned  doctors,  pester  you  with  a  philological 
examination  into  the  origin  and  properties  of  words 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  which,  if  you  were  to  com¬ 
mit  an  error  in  conversation,  your  brother  Richard, 
who  is  four  years  old,  would  instantly  put  you 
right.”  Here  Cobbett  was  at  fault,  mainly  in  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  reasoning  faculties  are  adequate  in 
themselves,  whereas  they  must  have  rules  to  work 
with.  After  thorough  learning  of  rules  —  or  (which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  in  effect)  acquiring  the 
habit  through  imitation  of  correct  example  —  in¬ 
stinctive  discrimination  might  be  expected. 

Another  opinion  is  evidently  held  by  those  who 
choose  the  subjects  for  study  in  the  normal  school 
in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  where  the  uses  of  "shall  ” 
and  "will”  are  special  subjects  in  two  school  years. 
Evidence  of  need  of  such  training  may  be  found 
in  abundance  in  literature.  For  example,  in  a  book 
on  physiology  the  following  occurs  :  "Embryology 
we  will  touch  on  only  when  it  bears  in  an  impor¬ 
tant  way  on  the  same  two  subjects.  Classification 
we  shall  not  touch  at  all  except  in  the  indirect  way 
explained  above.”  Of  course  the  auxiliary  verb 
should  be  the  same  in  both  sentences. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Marsh,  in  his  "  Lectures  on  the  English 
Language,”  expressed  an  opinion  worthy  of  careful 
consideration.  He  said:  "I  shall,  you  will,  and  he 
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will  are  generally  simply  futures,  predictions ;  and 
'will’  and  'shall’  are  true  auxiliaries.  I  will,  you 
shall,  and  he  shall  are  expressions  of  determination ; 
and  'will’  and  'shall’  are  not  true  auxiliaries.  No 
very  satisfactory  explanation  of  a  distinction  appar¬ 
ently  so  arbitrary  has  been  given,  though  some 
ingenious  suggestions  as  to  the  origin  of  it  have 
been  offered ;  but,  whatever  foundation  may  once 
have  existed  for  this  nicety,  it  now  answers  no  intel¬ 
lectual  purpose.  In  Scotland,  and  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States,  'will  ’  and  'shall  ’  are  confounded, 
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or  at  least  not  employed  according  to  the  established 
English  usage.  There  is  little  risk  in  predicting  that 
at  no  very  distant  day  this  verbal  quibble  will  disap¬ 
pear,  and  that  one  of  the  auxiliaries  will  be  employed 
with  all  persons  of  the  nominative,  exclusively  as  the 
sign  of  the  future,  and  the  other  only  as  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  purpose  or  authority.  To  persons  accus¬ 
tomed  to  be  scrupulous  in  the  use  of  these  words, 
the  confusion  or  irregular  employment  of  them  is 
one  of  the  most  disagreeable  of  all  departures  from 
the  English  idiom ;  but  as  the  subtlety  in  question 
serves  no  end  but  to  embarrass,  the  rejection  of  it, 
accompanied  with  a  constant  distinction  in  meaning 
between  the  two  words,  must  be  deemed  not  a  cor¬ 
ruption,  but  a  rational  improvement.” 

The  Standard  Dictionary  says  that  in  the  United 
States  "shall”  is  being  supplanted  by  "will.”  Such 
a  statement  is  hardly  susceptible  of  proof,  and  may 
be  simply  another  way  of  making  the  common  asser¬ 


tion  that  confusion  of  the  words  is  more  frequent  in 
the  United  States  than  in  England.  Even  this  asser¬ 
tion  may  not  have  better  foundation  than  another 
that  recently  has  been  proved  untrue,  namely,  that 
Englishmen  do  not  use  "rare”  as  Americans  do,  as 
in  the  phrase  "rare  meat.”  An  interesting  remark 
on  this  subject  is  the  following,  from  "An  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  Grammar  and  Exercise  Book”  (that  is,  grammar 
of  Old  English,  not  an  old  book,  but  one  published 
in  1896),  by  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish  in  the  Louisiana  State  University  :  "  The  mod¬ 
ern  English  use  of  '  shall  ’  only  with  the  first  person 
and  '  will  ’  only  with  the  second  and  third,  to  express 
simple  futurity,  was  wholly  unknown  even  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  day.  The  elaborate  distinctions  drawn 
between  these  words  by  modern  grammarians  are 
not  only  cumbersome  and  foreign  to  the  genius  of 
English,  but  equally  lacking  in  psychological  basis.” 

Modern  grammarians  do  make  the  distinctions 
mentioned,  and  in  so  doing  they  record  accurately 
the  distinctions  prevalent  in  usage ;  but  it  seems 
possible  that  at  some  time  the  words  may  become 
established  in  usage  that  will  conform  to  their  real 
meanings.  (To  be  continued..) 
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BOOKBINDING  FOR  PRINTERS. 


FOLDING. 

IN  the  days  of  hand-made  things, "and  paper  not 
wholly  gone,  but  nearly  so,  the  vat  man,  dipping 
his  mold  and  catching  up  enough  of  the  pulp,  by  a 
skilful  shake  spread  it  evenly  to  the  deckle’s  edge  ; 
then,  as  the  water  dripped  away  through  the  fine  wire 
mesh,  turned  the  barely  formed  paper  out  on  the 
sheet  of  felt.  In  those  days  paper  was  made  in  a 
few  conventional  sizes,  variously  designated  royal, 
demi  and  crown,  demi  8vo  post  and  foolscap.  And 
when  a  book  was  to  be  printed  a  selection  had  to  be 
made  from  these  sizes  ;  thus,  if  a  folio  imposition 
was  decided  upon,  the  most  economical  size  of  paper 
would  be  used.  In  this  way  it  came  that  book  sizes 
were  named  from  the  sheet  of  paper  used  and  the 
number  of  pages  to  a  signature.  The  sheet  printed 
two  pages  on  a  side  became  a  folio  book  ;  four  pages 
to  a  side  became  a  quarto ;  eight  pages  to  a  side,  an 
octavo,  and  twelve  pages  on  each  side,  a  12mo.  But 
now  that  paper  is  made  in  a  web  and  sold  by  the  inch 
to  any  size  that  may  please  the  purchaser,  even  going 
so  far  as  to  imitate  the  deckle  edges  of  hand-made 
paper,  book  sizes  have  lost  their  identity  and  are 
known  simply  by  their  similarity  to  the  old  sizes,  no 
significance  being  attached  to  the  size  of  the  un¬ 
printed  paper  or  the  number  of  pages  to  a  signature. 
For  instance,  our  illustrated  weeklies  are  folio  size 
and  yet  are  printed  four  and  eight  pages  to  a  side  ; 
and  the  popular  12  mo  is  universally  printed  in  six- 
teens  with  eight  pages  to  each  side,  and  often  in 
thirty-twos,  the  old-fashioned  12mo  imposition  being 
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almost  obsolete,  as  it  increases  the  work  of  folding. 
Among  the  early  printers  the  folio  and  quarto  sizes 
were  in  the  greatest  favor,  because  it  allowed  for  the 
large-sized  type  then  in  use. 

When  a  job  is  received  from  the  printer,  the  first 
operation  of  bookbinding  is  to  fold  the  flat  sheets 
preparatory  to  the  sewing  or  wire-stitching  as  the 
case  may  be.  In  the  large  binderies  that  turn  out 
from  five  to  ten  thousand  books  per  day,  they  are 
first  taken  to  the  sheetroom,  where  the  sheet  man, 
who  must  thoroughly  understand  his  business,  is  in 
charge.  Here  the  bundles  are  opened  up  and  the 
sheets  piled  evenly  on  low  platforms,  tabulated, 
and  an  entry  made  in  the  book  devoted  to  their  care. 
They  may  remain  here  for  a  day,  or  five  years  —  as 
is  frequently  the  case.  This  storage  of  sheets  is 
a  source  of  great  annoyance  and  expense  to  the 
binder.  The  Bookbinders’  Association  recently  at¬ 
tempted  to  fix  a  charge  for  sheets  stored  over  a 
year;  but  the  severe  competition  seems  to  have 
nullified  its  effort.  In  the  sheetroom  is  placed  the 
large  sheet  cutter  that  cuts  the  sheets  to  the  proper 
size  for  folding. 

While  edition  work  is  mostly  folded  by  machine, 
many  books  are  of  necessity  folded  by  hand,  and 
a  large  share  of  work  will  continue  to  be  folded  by 
the  deft-fingered  girls  who  work  with  such  rapidity 
and  accuracy,  for  it  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  hand-fold¬ 
ing  is  always  more  accurate  and  in  better  register 
than  that  of  a  folding  machine.  Many  binders  doing 
a  substantial  business,  because  their  work  is  mis¬ 
cellaneous,  contrive  to  get  along  without  machine 
folding. 

Publishers  of  the  so-called  popular  editions  gen¬ 
erally  bind  a  portion  of  their  books  in  leather,  in 
which  case  it  is  the  common  practice  to  send  all 
their  sheets  to  the  cloth  binder,  who  will  fold, 
gather,  collate,  and  even  sew  the  whole  edition,  and 
then  send  to  the  extra  binder  in  this  semi-completed 
state  the  quota  of  each  title  designated  for  extra 
binding ;  the  publisher  thereby  securing  a  lower 
price  and  the  extra  binder  escaping  a  part  of  the 
work  from  which  he  is  only  too  happy  to  be 
relieved. 

The  operation  of  hand  book-folding  is  simple 
enough,  only  requiring  a  woman’s  dexterity  and  a 
natural  adaptability  for  the  work.  Pay  by  piece¬ 
work  is  absolutely  essential  to  folding,  either  by 
hand  or  machine,  as  it  is  only  by  this  incentive  that 
a  girl’s  greatest  capacity  is  to  be  obtained.  Of 
course,  there  is  the  exception  in  the  case  of  very 
old  rebinding  and  the  careful  work  required  in  the 
shop  of  an  art  binder. 

The  price  for  folding  is  modified  by  many  things. 
For  instance,  a  slippery,  highly  calendered  paper 
makes  slower  work,  and  the  folder,  either  by  hand  or 
machine,  will  demand  higher  pay.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  a  clay-coated  half-tone  paper,  which  is  apt 
to  give  the  binder  more  trouble  than  any  other.  A 


binder  has  a  right  to  demand  of  the  printer  such 
imposition  as  will  fold  most  readily.  As  much  as 
possible  the  grain  of  paper  should  run  from  top  to 
bottom  of  the  page,  and  in  the  case  of  coated  stock 
this  is  almost  imperative,  as  a  binder  may  here  lose 
the  whole  profit  of  his  job  and  then  have  nothing  to 


show  for  it,  as  a  grain  running  across  the  page  is 
almost  certain  to  buckle  at  the  back  of  the  book 
where  the  leaves  are  sewn. 

For  hand-folding  a  limited  number  of  the  sheets 
are  piled  before  the  operator,  with  the  first  page  of 
the  signature  down,  and  page  3  at  the  extreme  right 
hand.  To  illustrate,  we  will  follow  the  operation 
of  hand-folding  a  12mo  sheet  15/4  by  20^,  printed 
in  sixteens.  With  a  move¬ 
ment 'of  the  folder  —  a  piece 
of  bone  or  wood  similar  to  a 
paper-knife  —  the  pile  of 
paper  is  fanned  out  slightly 
toward  the  right  and  down¬ 
ward  at  the  right-hand  corner, 
so  as  to  come  readily  to  the 
folder’s  hand,  one  sheet  at  a 
time.  Now,  the  top  sh'eet  is  folded  in  half  from 
right  to  left,  passing  the  corner  from  the  right  hand 
to  the  left  hand,  and  while  the  left  hand,  by  bending 
up  the  corner  slightly,  adjusts  the  fold  in  exact 
register,  the  right  hand  with  a  quick  motion  —  hold¬ 
ing  the  folder  all  the  time  —  creases  the  sheet  down 
the  back,  starting  from  the  bottom  to  top  and  then 
returning  to  the  center  of  the  fold,  where  the  fold¬ 
ing-stick  rests  for  an  instant  while  the  left  hand 
reaches  over  to  the  bottom  of  page  12,  which  is 
furthest  from  the  operator,  and  using  the  folding- 
stick  to  bend  the  doubled  sheet  against,  brings  page 
12  over  and  registers  it  on  page  13.  Then  the  last 
fold,  page  9  on  page  8,  is  quickly  made  and  the  fold¬ 
ing  stick  brought  heavily  down  the  back.  The  folds 
must  all  be  made  sharp  and  straight,  else  the  bind¬ 
ing  will  be  spoiled  at  the  very  beginning.  On  an 
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ordinary  paper  a  girl  will  be  paid  3  cents  per 
hundred  signatures  of  this  size,  averaging  about 
3,000  signatures  per  day.  A  competent  hand-fold¬ 
er’s  pay  will  be  about  $6  per  week.  In  the  illustra¬ 
tion  on  the  preceding  page  the  girl  is  adjusting  the 
stick  as  she  brings  the  sheet  over  for  the  second  fold. 

If  the  binder  receives  a  job  that  has  been  printed 
on  the  other  side. of  the  Atlantic,  he  will  find  that  the 
flat  sheets  have  already  been  collated  into  complete 
books,  so  that  the  folder,  instead  of  having  placed 
before  her  a  pile  of  sheets  all  alike,  has  the  signa¬ 
tures  in  rotation.  This  makes  an  entirely  different 
proposition,  that  must  be  figured  on  a  basis  of  time¬ 
work.  The  folder  proceeds 
with  the  utmost  care,  com¬ 
pleting  one  book  after  an¬ 
other,  and  in  some  cases,  if 
the  sheet  is  in  double  six- 
teens,  first  folding  the  sheet 
and  cutting  with  the  folding- 
stick. 

The  old-fashioned  12mo 
was  printed  and  is  now  at 
times  folded  with  twelve 
pages  on  each  side.  Before 
folding,  the  last  four  pages, 
10,  15,  14,  11,  are  cut  off.  The  remainder  of  the 
sheet,  having  eight  pages  on  each  side,  is  folded 
the  same  as  a  sixteen,  already  described.  Then  the 
small  piece  is  folded  twice,  page  11  on  page  10  and 
page  13  on  page  12,  and  then  inserted  in  the  center 


fold  of  the  larger  sheet  between  pages  8  and  17. 
There  is  a  folding  machine  built,  so  convertible  as 
to  handle  a  sheet  of  this  imposition,  cutting  off  the 
small  piece,  folding  both  and  inserting  the  smaller 
fold  as  the  larger  drops  into  the  shoo-fly. 

(To  be  continued.') 


LARGEST  SIZES  OF  TYPE  TO  PURCHASE. 

A  subscriber  who  is  establishing  himself  in  the  printing 
business  in  East  Boston,  Massachusetts,  asks  this  question  of 
The  Inland  Printer  readers  and  hopes  to  receive  responses 
for  publication  next  month.  Thus:  "In  a  business  doing 
commercial  and  bank  printing,  and  where  $100  is  to  be 
expended  in  job  type,  beginning  at,  say,  5-point,  how  high 
should  I  run  in  size  ?  The  foundries  make  72-point,  and 
sometimes  higher,  and  as  my  capital  is  limited,  should  not 
like  to  get  types  that  I  would  rarely  use.  I  hope  you  will 
put  this  question  in  October  number,  as  I  would  like  to  get 
an  answer  in  November  number  sure.” 


u DON’T  TAKE  WATER” 

They  were  talking  at  the  Metropolitan  Club  the  other 
night  about  the  hard-fighting  and  hard-drinking  old  gener¬ 
als  of  the  American  army  in  its  early  days,  and  some  stories 
of  old  General  Abercrombie,  "who  never  tasted  water,”  went 
around.  "My  father,”  said  one  of  the  members,  "once 
asked  General  Abercrombie  why  it  was  that  he  had  such  a 
natural  distaste  for  water.  'I’ll  tell  you  of  an  incident 
that’ll  help  to  explain  it,’  was  the  frank  old  soldier’s  reply. 
'A  good  many  years  ago,  I  was  crossing  the  great  Continen¬ 
tal  divide.  It  was  colder  than  Greenland.  In  one  of  my 
saddle  pockets  I  had  a  jug  of  whisky,  and  in  the  other  a  jug 
of  water.  Well,  it  was  so  cold  that  the  jug  of  water  froze 
up  and  busted.  Supposing  it  had  been  inside  of  me !  ’  ” — 
Washington  Post. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


TDRINTERS  should  insist  upon  getting  better 
jL  prices  for  work.  Recent  advances  in  the  prices 
of  paper  stock  will  otherwise  rob  them  of  all  profit. 


'’T'HERE  is  something  wrong  with  the  bindery 
-L  that  is  not  busy  nowadays.  Every  part  of  the 
business  seems  to  be  working  overtime  turning  out 
tons  of  literature.  What  the  public  does  with  the 
pabulum  is  a  mystery. 


SUCCESSFUL  practical  bookbinders  are  generally 
self-made  men,  yet  it  is  discouraging  to  see  the 
business  being  capitalized  and  controlled  by  bankers 
and  syndicates.  The  small  binders  seem  to  be  every 
day  growing  fewer,  succumbing  to  the  rigors  of  our 
twentieth  century  competition. 


Vol.  XXIV.  NOVEMBER,  1899.  No.  2. 


^TNHE  influence  of  The  Inland  Printer  is  well 
-L  regarded  by  a  large  printing  and  publishing 
firm  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  which  has  every  reference 
to  their  establishment  in  The  Inland  Printer 
pages  carefully  marked  and  the  copies  suitably  dis¬ 
played  on  the  counter  for  the  inspection  of  visitors. 


A  GUILELESS  storekeeper  in  one  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States  was  shown  the  October  issue  of 
The  Inland  Printer  by  the  editor  of  the  local 
paper.  Looking  through  the  pages  with  growing 
admiration,  he  remarked:  "That’s  a  mighty  fine 
book.  Two  dollars,  did  you  say  ?  Do  they  get  it 


A  DISPOSITION  to  adopt  means  to  offset  the 
encroachment  of  the  publishing  houses  on  the 
business  of  the  bookbinders  is  indicated  in  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  W.  L.  Allison  Company,  Newr  York, 
with  such  men  on  the  board  of  directors  as  Enoch 
Morgan,  Judge  Taintor,  etc.,  who  are  all  interested 
in  large  binderies. 


T“ 


heavjf  demand  for  gold  leaf  this  fall  has 
given  the  gold  beaters  an  opportunity,  they 


were  quick  to  grasp,  and  jumped  the  price  of  gold 
75  cents  a  pack.  The  price  of  millboard  has  also 
advanced,  and  paper  quotations  do  not  hold,  owing 
to  the  steady  advances  in  that  quarter.  Will  the 
binders  dare  to  advance  their  prices  ? 


r  I  'HE  nine-hour  day  comes  into  operation  on 
-L  November  21.  A  year  ago  the  bookbinders 
concurred  in  the  agreement  made  between  the 
United  Typothetae  and  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union.  Now  the  bookbinders  are  mur¬ 


at  this  time  of  the  year  at  the  very  height  of  their 
business  activity.  Eight  hours  in  the  summer  and 
ten  hours  in  the  winter,  they  claim,  would  be  better 
suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  trade. 
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THE  RIGHT  TO  PUBLISH  PORTRAITS  AND 
NAMES. 

ELSEWHERE  in  this  issue  will  be  found  the 
abstract  of  an  important  decision  rendered  by 
the  Michigan  Supreme  Court,  which  has  ruled  ad¬ 
versely  against  the  claim  that  no  person  has  a  right 
to  print  or  circulate  pictures  of  another  without  his 
consent,  or  where  by  reason  of  his  celebrity, '  the 
public  has  an  interest  in  him.  The  decision  is  a 
very  important  one  to  the  publisher  and  printer. 


THE  EDITORIAL  CONTROL  OF  "THE  INLAND 
PRINTER.” 

A  STATEMENT  by  the  New  York  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Typographical  Journal  in  its  October 
issue,  to  the  effect  that  A.  H.  McQuilkin,  editor  of 
The  Inland  Printer,  proposed  resigning  that 
position  on  account  of  ill  health,  requires  contradic¬ 
tion,  as  no  such  action  has  been  or  is  contemplated. 
On  the  contrary,  The  Inland  Printer  is  being 
actively  conducted  by  Mr.  A.  H.  McQuilkin,  who  has 
in  preparation  plans  to  further  widen  the  scope  and 
influence  of  the  paper.  Further  than  the  fact  that 
Mr.  McQuilkin  has  been  forced  to  sojourn  in  the 
South  for  a  time,  owing  to  a  throat  affection,  the 
rumor  of  the  correspondent  of  the  Typographical 
Journal  has  no  foundation. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TYPOTHETAE  BOOMING. 

THE  Typothetse  of  New  York  elected  five  new 
members  at  its  September  meeting,  and  made 
arrangements  for  holding  a  series  of  evening  meet¬ 
ings  and  dinners  the  coming  fall  and  winter.  At 
this  writing  the  first  of  these  is  slated  for  October 
17,  and  papers  are  to  be  read  by  Theo.  L.  De  Vinne, 
Paul  Nathan  and  Joseph  J.  Little.  A  considerable 
number  of  master  printers,  not  members  of  the 
Typothetse,  are  to  be  present,  and  a  discussion  of 
the  papers  will  be  invited.  The  committee  in  charge 
of  the  affairs  consists  of  E.  Parke  Coby,  J.  Clyde 
Oswald  and  Robert  L.  Stillson.  It  is  thought  that 
these  gatherings  should  do  much  to  promote  social 
intercourse  between  the  master  printers  of  New 
York,  and  bring  them  closer  together  in  the  matter 
of  maintaining  prices,  which  have  suffered  so  much 
from  competition. 


THE  WORTH  OR  VALUE  OF  A  FOREMAN. 

A  LETTER  of  inquiry  from  a  printer  in  Ver¬ 
mont  asks  :  "  What  points  must  an  employer 
consider  to  determine  the  value  or  worth  of  his 
foreman  ?  ”  This  question  is  difficult  to  answer 
unconditionally.  There  are  some  printers  who  are 
excellent  workmen  but  who  have  no  administrative 
or  executive  ability,  and  there  are  some  men  who 
have  fine  executive  ability  but  who  are  not  first-class 
printers.  There  are  grades  and  modifications  of 
these  two  types.  In  a  small  office  the  services  of 
the  superior  printer  is  most  needed.  In  the  large 


office  the  man  of  executive  force  is  most  in  demand. 
Skill  in  the  arts  does  not  necessarily  imply  large 
mental  grasp,  a  good  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
toleration  with  firmness  and .  decision,  impartiality 
without  insensibility,  and  discipline  without  oppres¬ 
sion.  These  qualifications  are  desirable  in  a  fore¬ 
man  of  a  large  printing  office,  and  for  other  offices 
the  employer  should  adjust  the  foreman  to  the  needs 
of  the  establishment.  The  value  of  a  foreman  or 
any  workman  can  hardly  be  adjusted  according  to 
present-day  practice  on  a  system  of  percentages. 
If  a  foreman  is  satisfactory  and  the  work  of  the 
office  progresses  well  under  his  management  after  a 
few  weeks’  trial,  there  are  two  methods  of  deter¬ 
mining  his  wage  :  First,  by  calculating  how  much 
the  business  can  afford  to  pay  him ;  or  second,  how 
little  he  can  afford  to  take. 


"THE  FALLACY  OF  FILLERS.” 

THE  prize  offer  of  George  H.  Benedict,  Chicago, 
for  an  expression  of  views  regarding  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  orders  for  printing  and  electrotyping  at  less 
than  cost,  or  at  a  figure  so  near  cost  that  profit 
would  be  an  unknown  quantity,  made  in  The  Inland 
Printer  in  February,  1899,  brought  forth  a  number 
of  responses,  and  the  articles  winning  prizes  have 
already  been  published  in  the  magazine.  So  confi¬ 
dent  was  Mr.  Benedict  of  the  advantage  of  educa¬ 
tion  along  this  particular  line  that  he  had  printed  at 
some  expense  5,000  pamphlets  embodying  the  four 
prize  essays,  to  be  sent  to  the  trade.  Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  these  were  distributed  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  United  Typothetse,  and  were  received  with 
much  favor  by  numbers  of  the  delegates  present; 
but  others  did  not  seem  to  realize  the  value  of  the 
arguments  set  forth  in  the  articles,  possibly  because 
they  did  not  have  time  to  consider  them.  Since  the 
Typothetse  meeting  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past, 
however,  and  those  in  attendance  have  had  a  chance 
to  look  over  the  literature  carried  home,  numbers  of 
the  members  begin  to  speak  very  encouragingly  of 
the  pamphlet  and  of  the  good  which  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  wide  dissemination  of  such  printed 
matter.  Among  the  letters  received  by  Mr.  Bene¬ 
dict  is  the  following  from  Mr.  H.  R.  King,  of  the 
King-Fowle-McGee  Company,  printers  and  binders, 
Milwaukee.  Mr.  King  says  : 

"I  have  just  received  a  copy,  'The  Fallacy  of 
Fillers,’  by  your  honorable  self,  and  of  all  the  liter¬ 
ature  that  has  been  issued  since  my  time,  thirty-five 
years,  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  strikes  home 
more  than  this. 

"  For  the  past  year  I  have  been  laboring  with  my 
colaborers  in  the  field  of  Job  to  prevent  this  fallacy, 
but  I  am  free  to  acknowledge  with  but  very  little 
success.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that 
this  matter  of  figuring  on  other  people’s  figures  is 
one  of  the  greatest  banes  to  success  in  the  printing 
business,  and  I  have  always  made  it  a  practise  never 
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to  figure  on  another  man’s  estimate.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  of  course,  I  have  lost  a  great  amount  of 
work  that  might  just  as  well  have  been  profitable. 
In  my  opinion,  there  is  just  so  much  printing  to  be 
done  under  the  present  system  and  no  more,  and  if 
the  printers  would  be  as  particular  about  turning 
out  good  work  as  they  are  in  getting  orders,  there 
would  be  much  more  printing  done,  as  it  accom¬ 
plishes  its  object,  and  make  gains  for  the  investor 
many  times  over  what  it  does  at  present,  with  the 
cheap,  shop-slop  work  that  is  being  turned  loose  on 
an  unsuspecting  public. 

"You  have  my  sincere  and  most  hearty  thanks 
for  this  issue,  and,  if  it  is  not  asking  too  much  of 
you,  you  can  send  me  twenty-five  or  thirty  copies  of 
this  book.  I  would  like  to  use  them  to  our  mutual 
advantage.” 

The  truths  in  this  pamphlet  apply  with  equal 
force  to  any  line  of  trade,  and  Mr.  Benedict  is  think¬ 
ing  seriously  of  continuing  the  missionary  work  for 
the  betterment  of  trade  conditions  by  issuing  a 
revised  edition  intended  to  apply  to  any  line  of 
trade  now  in  existence. 


PRIVATE  MAILING  CARDS. 

OME  misunderstanding  and  confusion  seem  to 
have  arisen  in  the  use  of  the  private  mailing 
cards  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  in  May,  1898. 
Printers  and  others  have  sent  out  cards  varying  in 
size,  weight  and  color  from  the  original  specifica¬ 
tions,  but  bearing  upon  the  face  the  words  :  "  Private 
Mailing  Card,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress  May 
19,  1898.”  These  have  been  held  up  in  the  post- 
office,  and  annoyance  and  delay  caused  customers 
when,  if  printers  fully  understood  the  law,  the 
trouble  could  have  been  avoided.  The  regulations 
referring  to  private  postal  cards  read: 

The  size  must  not  be  greater  than  3)4  inches  by  5)4 
inches.  In  weight,  the  regulations  specify  that  they  must 
weigh  about  six  pounds  and  three  ounces  to  the  thousand. 
In  color  they  must  either  be  white,  cream,  light  gray  or  light 
buff.  On  the  address  side  is  required  to  be  written,  or 
printed,  the  words,  "Private  Mailing  Card,  authorized  by 
Act  of  Congress  May  19,  1898,”  and  in  the  upper  right-hand 
corner  must  be  left  a  space  with  the  words  "  Place  a  stamp 
here”;  this  to  be  covered  with  a  stamp  when  card  is  mailed. 
In  the  lower  left-hand  corner  the  following  words  should  be 
printed:  "This  side  is  exclusively  for  the  address.”  Nothing 
else  than  the  superscription,  which  may  be  either  in  writing 
or  in  print,  but  which  must  be  limited  to  the  name  and 
address,  and,  if  desired,  the  occupation  or  business  of  the 
addressee,  briefly  stated,  is  allowable  on  the  address  side.  In 
all  other  respects  the  same  regulations  that  govern  a  United 
States  postal  card  govern  a  private  postal  card. 

With  directions  as  explicit  as  this,  it  would  seem 
that  no  mistakes  should  be  made,  but  the  following 
order,  issued  by  the  Postmaster-General  on  August 
22,  indicates  otherwise:  "The  use  of  the  words 
'  Private  Mailing  Card  ’  on  printed  matter  or  cards 
which  do  not  conform  to  the  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  Departmental  Order  No.  354,  of  June  23, 


1899  —  provided  for  by  Act  of  Congress  of  May  19, 
1898  —  is  unauthorized,  and  the  cause  of  confusion  in 
the  mails.  Postmasters  and  the  public  are  informed 
that  the  use  of  those  words  on  matter  which  does 
not  conform  to  the  conditions  of  the  authorized 
'  Private  Mailing  Card  ’  is  held  to  render  such  matter 
unmailable.” 

If  cards  of  larger  size  are  used,  intended  to  bear 
no  writing  except  the  address,  they  can  be  printed 
both  sides  and  mailed  for  1  cent,  but  should  not 
carry  the  words  "Private  Mailing  Card,  authorized 
by  Act  of  Congress  May  19,  1898.” 


THE  INDICTMENT  OF  THE  CHICAGO  PHOTO¬ 
ENGRAVERS. 

HERE  has  been  considerable  stir  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Chicago  Photo-Engravers’  Association 
owing  to  the  action  of  William  Hughes,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Engraver  and  Electrotyper ,  in  causing 
the  arrest  of  several  prominent  Chicago  engravers, 
together  with  an  attorney,  Mr.  William  Brewster,  of 
St.  Paul,  who  was  .  in  Chicago  with  the  intention  of 
forming  some  agreement  or  combination  among  the 
engravers  whereby  the  ruinous  cutting  of  rates  could 
be  stopped.  The  charge  of  obtaining  money  under 
false  pretenses  and  of  conspiring  to  "do  an  illegal 
act  injurious  to  public  trade,  namely,  agreeing  to  fix 
and  regulate  prices  on  half-tone  plates  and  process 
etchings  on  zinc,”  was  the  ground  for  the  arrests. 
The  law  under  which  the  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  were  arrested  is  the  anti-trust  law  of  Illinois, 
which  applies  to  all  corporations,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  transacting  business  in  that  State.  The 
law  reads  :  "Any  combination  to  regulate  or  fix  the 
price  of  any  article,  or  to  limit  the  amount  produced 
or  sold,  is  declared  a  conspiracy  to  defraud,  and  sub¬ 
jects  the  offender  to  indictment  and  punishment. 
(Provided  that  in  the  mining,  manufacture  or  pro¬ 
duction  of  articles  of  merchandise,  the  cost  of  which 
is  plainly  made  up  of  wages,  it  shall  not  be  unlawful 
to  enter  into  joint  arrangements,  the  principal  object 
or  effect  of  which  is  to  maintain  or  increase  wages.) 
This  exception  does  not  exempt  corporations  from 
filing  annual  affidavits  as  provided  by  law.  The  pen¬ 
alty  for  entering  into  combination  is  :  For  first 
offense,  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $500  nor  more  than 
$2,000  ;  second  offense,  not  less  than  $2,000  nor 
more  than  $5,000  ;  third  offense,  not  less  than  $5,000 
nor  more  than  $10,000.  For  every  subsequent 
offense,  $15,000.  Also  imprisonment  in  county  jail.” 

The  trial,  which  was  set  for  August  28,  amounted 
to  nothing  but  a  fizzle,  but  put  the  engravers  to  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  and  expense.  Hughes  took  a  nolle 
prosse,  allowing  him  the  privilege  of  reopening  the 
case  at  some  future  time.  Since  that  time  the  lead¬ 
ing  members  of  all  the  photo-engraving  firms  in  the 
association  have  been  indicted  by  the  grand  jury, 
and  the  cases  will  shortly  come  up.  As  will  be 
noted  by  the  law  quoted  above,  the  penalty  is 
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extremely  severe,  but  even  if  the  cases  are  won  by 
the  engravers,  they  will  be  put  to  much  annoyance 
and  inconvenience  in  defending  themselves. 

It  is  asserted  that  Mr.  Hughes  has  taken  an 
aggressive  course  simply  to  annoy  the  engravers  on 
account  of  some  personal  grievances  he  has  had  with 
them  in  times  gone  by.  The  ridiculousness  of  the 
charge  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  and  Mr.  Hughes  will 
have  difficulty  in  establishing  the  fact  that  the  en¬ 
gravers  have  violated  the  anti-trust  laws  of  Illi¬ 
nois  in  endeavoring  to  keep  their  prices  at  a  point 
that  would  enable  them  to  pay  the  very  liberal  sal¬ 
aries  to  their  employes  which  they  are  at  present 
doing,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  fair  living  profit 
on  their  investments.  In  a  line  of  business  such  as 
photo-engraving,  the  cost  of  which  is  mainly  made 
up  of  wages,  it  would  appear  that  a  joint  arrange¬ 
ment  for  protecting  interests  of  the  workingmen  as 
well  as  the  employer  would  not  be  a  violation  of  the 
law.  There  has  certainly  been  no  complaint  on  the 
part  of  users  of  engravings  that  firms  in  that  line  of 
trade  were  getting  together  in  an  attempt  to  squeeze 
them,  and  Mr.  Hughes  will  find,  before  he  gets 
through  with  this  matter,  that  the  point  he  makes 
was  not  well  taken. 

FOR  OUR  TROOPS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

MENTAL  hunger,  the  hunger  for  news,  is  pecul¬ 
iarly  acute  among  the  people  of  America,  and 
when  this  hunger  is  accentuated  by  an  absence  from 
home  and  the  hardships  of  soldiering  it  assumes 
proportions  that  it  is  only  possible  for  an  American 
citizen  to  appreciate.  The  following  letter,  therefore, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  productive  of  some  concentrated 
effort  on  the  part  of  our  readers  to  furnish  the 
troops  in  the  Philippines  with  reading  matter : 

Candaba,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  August  21,  1899. 

The  Inland  Printer: 

Gentlemen, —  I  have  a  strange  request  to  make  of  you, 
but  one  that  I  feel  sure  you  will  grant.  Over  here  there 
are  many  Americans  fighting  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and 
suffering  privation  and  hardship.  But  one  thing  that  would 
eliminate  many  discomforts  would  be  reading  matter. 
American  papers  and  periodicals  are  scarce  and  difficult  to 
obtain  and  we  who  fight  the  battles  do  not  see  them  in  print 
for  many  months  and  ofttimes  not  at  all.  As  a  former  news¬ 
paper  man  I  know  that  every  newspaper  office  has  bushels 
of  exchanges  which  are  rapidly  glanced  over  and  consigned 
to  oblivion.  If  you  will,  perhaps,  give  us  a  little  space  in 
your  far-reaching  journal,  asking  the  newspaper  craft  to 
help  us  out  you  will  gain  the  unbounded  gratitude  of  both 
officers  and  men.  We  have  men  from  all  sections  of  the 
United  States,  and  men  of  almost  every  craft  and  profession, 
and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  do  something  for  us.  Dailies, 
weeklies,  magazines,  scientific,  religious  and  trades  journals, 
anything  and  everything  will  be  gratefully  received  with 
thought  and  remembrance  of  the  donors.  Thanking  you  in 
advance  for  your  efforts,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Yours  very  sincerely,  Edward  O’Brien, 

Corporal,  I  Company,  22d  U.  S.  Infantry, 

Luzon,  P.  I. 

Note. —  I  will  endeavor  to  act  as  distributor  for  troops  in 
my  vicinity. —  E.  O’B. 


ESTABLISHING  A  NEWSPAPER. 


THE  present  number  of  The  Inland  Printer 
introduces  the  first  of  a  series  of  practical 
articles  on  newspaper-making  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Byxbee, 
which  from  their  clear-cut  and  concise  character  can 
not  fail  to  be  of  value  and  interest  to  our  readers. 
The  series  will  be  in  consecutive  order  as  follows : 

I.  Choosing  a  Field. 

II.  Selecting  a  Building  and  Its  Location. 

III.  Choosing  a  Title,  Arranging  Size  and  Number  of 
Pages,  and  Price. 

IV.  Ready-Print,  Plates,  or  All  Home  Production. 

V.  Buying  Material. 

1.  Size  and  Quantity  of  Body  Letter. 

2.  Style  and  Quantity  of  Ad.  Type. 

3.  The  Press  —  Its  Make  and  Price. 

4.  Miscellaneous  Requirements  for  Composing 
and  Press  Rooms. 

5.  Arrangement  of  Composing-room. 

VI.  Business  Office  Fixtures  and  Arrangement. 

VII.  Requirements  of  Mailing  Department. 

VIII.  Fixtures  and  Arrangement  of  Editorial  Rooms 

IX.  Bookkeeping  and  Office  Management. 

X.  Handling  the  News. 

1.  Reportorial  Force  and  Its  Work. 

2.  Procuring  and  Interesting  Correspondents. 

3.  Rules  for  Reporters  and  Correspondents. 

4.  Make-up  of  the  Paper. 

XI.  Circulation. 

1.  Procuring  Subscribers. 

2.  Keeping  Subscribers. 

3.  Collecting  Subscriptions. 

4.  Handling  Circulation. 

XII.  Advertising. 

1.  Rate  Card. 

2.  Procuring  Advertising. 

3.  Make-up  and  Display. 

XIII.  Various  Successful  Schemes  for  Advertising  a. 

Newspaper. 

XIV.  Special  Editions. 


THE  PRINTER’S  SCHOOLMASTER. 

Mr.  Darius  McLean,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  submits  some 
excellent  specimens  of  half-tone  label  work  embossed  in 
colors,  and  in  connection  therewith  writes  as  follows  : 

"Your  postal  notice  received,  and  most  assuredly  I  do  not 
want  '  my  name  taken  from  your  books  ’ ;  the  enclosed  post- 
office  order  and  list  of  my  wants  are  evidence  to  the  fact : 


Subscription,  Inland  Printer .  $2.00 

'  Drawing  for  Printers  ’ . . .  2.00 

'Vest  Pocket  Manual  for  Printers  ’ . 50 

'Job  Composition’  (Ralph) . 50 

'Theory  of  Overlays’  (Cochrane) . 10 

'Making  Ready  on  Job  Presses’  (Cochrane) . 10 

Cut  and  Ornament  Book . 25 


$5.45 

and  the  5  cents  will  pay  the  postage  on  any  specimens  of 
three-color  work  you  may  not  have  any  use  for.  I  also 
enclose  a  specimen  sheet  of  Some  work  just  finished,  and  in 
passing  judgment  just  remember  the  writer  never  worked 
five  minutes  in  a  printing-office  in  his  life.  All  his  printing 
education  has  been  gotten  from  The  Inland  Printer  and  a 
few  books  bought  from  The  Printer.” 


Distance  and  surface  observation  tempt  some  to  wish 
they  were  as  nicely  situated  as  others,  but  if  all  things  were 
known  more  would  be  contented.  There  is  a  difference 
between  contentment  and  self-satisfaction. — 5.  O.  E.  R. 
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REVOLUTION  IN  COLOR -WORK. 

Els  worth  E.  Flora,  of  Chicago,  has  invented  two  machines 
for  lining  or  ruling  on  glass  that  promise  to  bring  about  a 
revolution  in  color  photography  as  applied  to  the  production 
of  newspaper  supplements  in  colors. 

Mr.  Flora  was  the  associate  of  the  late  James  W.  McDon¬ 
ough,  discoverer  of  the  color  process  of  photography  now 
controlled  by  the  International  Color  Photography  Company, 
of  Chicago,  of  which  D.  K.  Tripp  is  president.  It  was  in  the 
development  of  this  process  after  the  death  of  Mr.  McDon- 


be  ruled  upon  the  glass  viewing  and  taking  screens.  To 
secure  this  ruling  Mr.  Flora  invented  what  are  called  the 
vertical  and  rotary  ruling  machines.  The  rotary  machine 
has  nine  wheels,  through  which  the  color  inks  are  fed  and 
ruled  upon  the  glass.  Upon  this'  rotary  machine  fifty-four 
plates  of  glass,  8  by  10  inches  in  size,  may  be  placed  and 
ruled  in  one  hour’s  time.  The  plates  ruled  upon  this  rotary 
machine  are  called  ''viewing  screens,”  and  the  number  of 
lines  ruled  upon  them  varies  from  300  to  600  to  the  inch. 

The  development  of  the  process  of  printing  in  colors,  so 
that  newspapers  and  magazines  may  make  use  of  the  results 


Photo  by  J.  W.  Taylor,  Chicago. 


"WON  BY  A  NECK.” 


ough  that  Mr.  Flora  found  it  necessary,  for  the  success  of 
the  work,  that  machines  should  be  invented  which  would 
rule  colors  upon  glass.  No  such  machines  existed,  and  there 
was  a  question  in  the  mechanical  world  if  they  could  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  employed.  These  machines  can  be  so  adjusted  that 
34,000  lines  to  the  inch  may  be  ruled  upon  glass,  and  at 
present  they  are  ruling  from  400  to  1,500  lines  per  inch  with 
a  perfectness  that  has  surprised  experts  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  study  them. 

In  the  working  of  the  processes  of  color-photography  it 
was  found  necessary  to  have  mechanisms  by  which  the  three 
cardinal  colors  of  the  process — red,  green  and  blue — could 


of  color-photography,  has  gone  so  far  that  contracts  have 
been  made  with  the  Cottrells,  of  New  York,  for  several  color- 
photography  presses,  which  are  to  be  got  out  at  once. 

The  experiments  so  far  made  by  President  Dwight  K. 
Tripp  and  Mr.  Flora  show  that  color-photography  repro¬ 
duced  on  paper  will  cause  a  revolution  in  the  art  of  illustra¬ 
tion.  They  have  perfected  the  paper  photograph  so  that  the 
new  rival  of  the  black-and-white  photograph  is  now  the  color 
photograph.  When  the  process  is  applied  to  the  colored  sup¬ 
plements  of  newspapers,  not  only  will  the  effect  be  most  bril¬ 
liant,  but  the  expense  will  be  reduced  at  least  one-half. — 
Fourth  Estate. 
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While  our  columns  are  always  open  for  the  discussion  of  any  rele¬ 
vant  subject,  we  do  not  necessarily  indorse  the  opinions  of  contributors. 
Anonymous  letters  will  not  be  noticed ;  therefore  correspondents  will 
please  give  names  — not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee 
of  good  faith.  All  letters  of  more  than  1,000  words  will  be  subject  to  revi¬ 
sion. 


RULES  OF  CAPITALIZATION. 

To  the  Editor :  Medina,  Ohio,  October  9,  1899. 

I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  Teall  should  express  any  willing¬ 
ness  to  print  "  Mississippi  River  ”  and  equivalent  expressions 
with  a  small  initial  for  the  last  word.  To  follow  out  the 
analogy  he  would  have  to  say  Lincoln  park,  Madison  square 
garden,  Red  sea,  Baffin’s  bay,  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the  list 
might  be  extended  indefinitely.  If  he  speaks  of  the  Pearl 
River  as  a  Mississippi  river,  all  right,  for  it  belongs  to  that 
State,  and  is  a  river  of  Mississippi ;  but  Mississippi  River  is 
as  much  a  proper  name  as  North  America.  The  same  with 
counties  and  streets.  Cook  County  is  as  much  a  proper 
name  as  Central  Park,  and  Monroe  Street  is  as  much  the 
name  of  a  place  as  Death  Valley  or  New  Jersey.  There  is 
one  school  that  prints  only  the  first  word  of  firms  with  a  cap¬ 
ital;  as,  New  york  electrotyping  and  engraving  co.  There 
is  no  use  in  combating  the  wretched  fads  that  are  creeping 
into  oiir  literature,  since  the  notorious  "Intelligent  Compos¬ 
itor”  has  gained  possession  of  a  typesetting  machine,  and 
the  old  proofreader  has  lost  his  occupation. 

W.  P.  Root. 


MR.  THEO.  F.  GALOSKOWSKY  EXPLAINS. 

To  the  Editor :  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  9,  1899. 

On  page  53  of  the  October  Inland  Printer  an  editorial 
shot  is  taken  at  the  American  Pressman  for  allowing  that 
part  of  Mr.  Stevens’  letter,  referring  to  the  party  making 
the  cut  overlays  for  The  Inland  Printer  :  "  In  dumping  it 
in  the  wrong  place,”  etc.  Will  say  you  are  accusing  the 
American  Pressman  of  doing  something  that  we  are  not 
responsible  for.  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Stevens  is  the 
official  correspondent  for  the  New  York  Pressmen’s  Union, 
and  the  management  of  the  American  Pressman  has  no  right 
to  "blue-pencil”  anything  from  an  official  correspondent,  as 
the  union  he  represents  stands  sponsor  for  his  writings. 

As  I  do  not  desire  to  enter  into  any  unpleasant  contro¬ 
versy  with  The  Inland  Printer  I  take  this  method  of 
informing  you  that  I  have  not  "dumped  it  in  the  wrong 
place,”  and  that  I  am  no  more  to  blame  for  what  appears 
over  the  signature  of  an  official  correspondent  than  The 
Inland  Printer  is  as  to  who  cuts  the  overlays  for  The 
Henry  O.  Shepard  Company. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Theo.  F.  Galoskowsky. 


MORE  ABOUT  RAGGED-EDGE  COMPOSITION. 

To  the  Editor:  New  York,  October  2,  1899. 

My  article  in  your  September  issue,  entitled  "Are  Print¬ 
ers  Slaves  to  Fashion  ?  ”  and  calling  attention  to  the  economy 
possible  in  setting  body  type  with  a  ragged  unjustified  edge 
on  the  right,  brought  me  an  interesting  letter  from  Benjamin 
R.  Tucker,  a  publisher,  of  24  Gold  street,  New  York,  who 
believes  that  he  is  the  real,  original  and  everlastingly  persis¬ 
tent  instigator  of  the  ragged-edge  method  of  composition. 
He  began  the  ragged-edge  plan  in  his  paper,  Liberty ,  in 
1894,  and  has  used  it  ever  since  on  all  his  publications, 
including  a  355-page  book  containing  a  detailed  report  of 


the  Zola  trial.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts  and  advocacy,  he 
believes,  three  or  four  other  papers  in  the  United  States  and 
two  or  three  in  England,  and  one  typographical  journal  in 
Canada  are  printed  on  the  ragged-edge  plan.  Two  books 
have  also  recently  appeared  from  German  presses,  bearing 
this  same  ragged  edge. 

Mr.  Tucker  certainly  deserves  credit  for  the  work  that  he 
has  done  in  promoting  this  method  of  overcoming  justifica¬ 
tion,  and  I  regret  that  I  did  not  know  these  facts  before 
writing  the  article  named.  He  is  very  enthusiastic  over  the 
matter,  and  is  entitled  to  the  recognition  that  should  come 
to  every  pioneer  in  a  good  work.  However,  I  do  not  find 
that  printers  generally  are  at  all  willing  to  consider  such 
composition,  even  for  cheap  work,  and  although  Mr.  Tucker 
firmly  believes  that  it  will  furnish  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  justification  for  typesetting  machines,  I  still  retain  my 
former  opinion  that  printers  never  will  accept  it,  even  though 
they  might  reasonably  do  so,  because  it  runs  so  directly  con¬ 
trary  to  what  all  of  us  and  the  public  have  been  taught  to 
accept  as  desirable  in  printing. 

Charles  H.  Cochrane. 


AN  OPINION  REGARDING  CONVICT  PRINTING. 

To  the  Editor :  Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  October  13,  1899. 

In  the  October  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer  there 
appears  an  article  over  the  signature  of  Huntley  S.  Turner, 
in  which  he  makes  a  strong  protest  against  convict  printing 
at  ruinous  prices.  He  also  wishes  to  know  how  to  prevent 
this  destructive  competition  ?  The  question  involves  many 
branches,  each  of  which  in  turn  opens  up  new  channels  for 
discussion.  But  first,  is  the  convict’s  product  any  more  dis¬ 
astrous  to  the  profession  than  that  of  the  half -educated,  half- 
taught,  and  one-idea  employer  ?  I  have  found  in  various 
places  where  I  have  worked,  and,  in  fact,  the  same  state  of 
affairs  exists  in  our  own  city  today,  that  the  printer  so-called, 
who  does  work  at  these  prices,  away  below  all  other  printers, 
slowly  but  gradually,  like  the."  calf  of  olden  fables,”  hangs 
himself.  It  is  a  very  irritating  thing,  indeed,  for  a  progres¬ 
sive  and  intelligent  printer  to  stand  and  name  a  customer  a 
price  —  a  legitimate,  profit-sharing  price  —  and  have  him  in 
reply  tell  you  that  Smith,  down  the  street,  will  do  it  for  $1 
less,  but  if  you  will  meet  him  you  can  have  the  job. 

It  is  immaterial  to  this  class  of  customers  whether  Smith 
employs  skilled  mechanics,  girls  or  children  ;  whether  Smith 
ever  buys  any  new  type  or  presses  ;  or  whether  Smith  ever 
donates  a  dollar  to  the  public  good  or  not.  He  wants  a  job 
and  he  wants  it  cheap.  My  idea  may  be  a  weak  one,  but  I 
believe  the  quickest  and  most  effective  way  to  kill  Smith  is  to 
send  him  all  this  class  of  trade,  overload  him  with  work,  and 
eventually  by  experience,  not  by  instinct,  he  will  awaken  to 
the  fact  that  he  is  working  night  and  day  for  the  same,  and 
oftentimes  not  as  good  a  living  as  his  neighbor  printer. 
When  such  a  time  arrives,  then  he  will  change  his  course 
and  become  a  legitimate  competitor,  through  that  school  of 
experience  which  "none  but  fools  attend.” 

Meanwhile,  if  you  are  a  good,  up-to-date  printer,  keep 
right  on  pushing  your  business.  Secure  all  possible  work  at 
a  profit,  send  all  unprofitable  work  to  Smith. 

In  my  present  position,  I  do  much  of  the  estimating,  and 
we  pride  ourselves  upon  doing  good  work,  always  at  a  profit. 
It  does  not  worry  us  when  a  man  leaves  our  shop  with  a  job 
because  a  competitor  has  underbid  us ;  we  generally  find 
that  some  intelligent  customer  follows  in  his  footsteps,  wish¬ 
ing  a  good  job,  and  willing  to  pay  'a  reasonable  profit 
thereon . 

So  it  goes.  It  is  fallacy  to  worry  about  such  competitors 
as  Smith ;  folly  to  spend  "wind”  in  trying  to  convince  a  cus¬ 
tomer  that  Smith  is  a  detriment  to  business. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  the  output 
of  such  shops  as  Smith’s  and  the  reformatory  becomes  their 
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trade-mark,  and  the  same  will  eventually  react  in  the 
severest  manner. 

I  will  admit  that  the  "slow  process”  of  killing  off  a  com¬ 
petitor  is  a  tedious  and  expensive  one,  but  when  it  does, 
it  is  generally  the  final  "windup,”  and  like  the  suicide, 
who  is  found  dead,  it  is  the  work  of  self-destruction,  and 
you  are  left  to  then  reap  the  rewards  of  an  honorable  battle ; 
left  to  take  Smith’s  customers  and  their  trade  into  your 
business ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  you  are  crowned  victorious 
by  all,  as  coming  out  with  an  honorable  record  and  a  clear 
conscience. 

Give  the  cheap  printer  all  the  cheap  work  he  can  do ; 
overload  him  ;  keep  all  that  is  profitable  yourself,  and  do 
not  lie  awake  and  worry,  for  perchance  when  your  "job 
hook ”  some  day  was  clean,  and  your  employe  putting  in 
his  time  puttering  about  the  shop,  you  happened  to  pass  by 
Smith’s  and  saw  them  all  busy.  You  do  not  know  but  that 
that  very  day,  Smith’s  losses  were  as  much  a  worry  to  him 
as  your  idleness  was  to  you.  One  thing  is  certain,  while  he 
lost  on  the  work  he  did,  you  were  the  gainer,  as  your  plant 
experienced  no  wear  and  tear  while  idle.  Is  my  idea  a 
feasible  one?  I  should  like  to  know  ? 

C.  K.  Smeed. 


THE  MERGENTHALER  AND  THE  TYPOGRAPH  IN 
GERMANY  — A  REPLY. 

To  the  Editor :  Berlin,  Germany,  September  21, 1899. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  headed  "The 
Mergenthaler  and  the  Typograph  in  Germany,”  on  page  593 
in  the  August  issue  of  your  esteemed  journal,  and  we  beg  to 
state  that  most  of  the  statements  contained  therein  are  incor¬ 
rect,  as  far  as  the  Typograph  business  is  concerned.  At  any 
rate,  German  readers  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  "the 
Typograph  is  unknown  to  the  public,”  in  face  of  the  fact 
that  up  to  this  day  no  less  than  117  machines  of  our  improved 
model  (which  is  on  the  market  for  about  nine  months  only) 
have  been  delivered,  while  new  orders  are  being  filled  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-five  a  month. 

The  reliability  of  your  correspondent,  Mr.  J.  Mayer, 
however,  is  best  established  by  his  mentioning  a  number  of 
printers  who,  "after  thorough  trials,  have  discarded  the 
Typograph  and  declared  it  unfit  for  newspaper  and  book 
work,”  for  the  following  are  the  statements  submitted  us  by 
the  firms  upon  request,  after  we  had  noticed  the  article  in 
question  : 

Mr.  H.  S.  Hermann,  in  Berlin,  writes:  "In  reply  to  your 
favor  of  16th  instant,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  never,  either 
to  Mr.  Mayer  or  to  any  other  person,  uttered  any  unfavorable 
opinion  upon  the  Typograph  machine  supplied  for  trial.  On 
the  contrary,  I  was  highly  pleased  with  its  work,  and  the 
work  produced  by  your  machine  matched  very  well  with 
ordinary  hand  composition  with  which  it  had  to  be  mixed  in 
our  newspaper,  and  the  machine  ran  without  any  hitches.” 

Messrs.  Ullstein  &  Co.,  in  Berlin,  emphatically  declared 
that  they  personally  had  been  highly  satisfied  with  our 
machines,  and  certainly  had  never  made  a  remark  of  the 
alleged  nature ;  in  fact,  the  Typographs  supplied  them  for 
trial  had  to  be  withdrawn  merely  on  account  of  the  strong 
opposition  of  their  case  hands,  who  threatened  to  stop  work 
if  the  Typographs  were  continued. 

Mr.  DuMont-Schauberg,  publisher  of  the  Cologne  Gazette, 
writes :  "  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  yesterday,  I  beg  to  state 
that  I  have  not  authorized  Mr.  Mayer,  of  the  Mergenthaler 
Company,  to  publish  my  opinion  on  your  line-casting  ma¬ 
chine.  This  remark  was  made  in  the  course  of  a  private 
conversation,  and  I  merely  said  that  the  (old  model)  Typo¬ 
graphs  supplied  for  trial  would  not  do  for  the  special  require¬ 
ments  of  my  newspaper ;  but  I  never  ventured  to  say  that  I 
should  assume  a  right  to  judge  upon  the  merits  of  the  Typo¬ 
graph  for  other  offices,  nor  did  I  ever  say  whether  your  new- 


model  machine  would  suit  us  or  not.  This  identical  statement 
has  been  made  by  me  to  all  the  numerous  inquiries  received 
in  the  course  of  time.  At  the  same  time,  I  beg  to  inform 
you  that  I  am  disposed  to  give  your  improved  machines 
another  test  in  my  office  as  soon  as  the  present  extensive 
building  alterations  shall  have  been  completed.” 

Mr.  Robert  Grassmann  ordered  two  Typographs  to  be 
delivered  on  April  1,  1898,  but  canceled  his  order  because 
we  were  at  that  time  unable  to  deliver  the  machines  in  time. 
It  is  therefore  plain  that  he  can  not  ever  have  uttered  such  a 
statement  as  alleged. 

Messrs.  Imberg  &  Lefson  had  one  (old  model)  Typograph 
for  one  month,  but,  in  fact,  have  not  used  it  at  all,  failing  to 


get  the  work  expected  for  the  proper  employment  of  our 
machine,  and  we  are  safe  in  presuming  that  they  never  gave 
such  a  report  on  the  Typograph  as  asserted. 

We  do  not  wish  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  Mr.  Mayer’s 
remarks  as  to  the  terms  offered  to  his  customers,  although 
we  have  collected  a  pile  of  very  interesting  material ;  but  his 
ludicrous  statement,  that  "one  of  our  operators  in  Bavaria 
in  one  week  set  50,000  letters  more  than  three  Typographs, 
which  he  was  competing  with,”  obviously  requires  a  reply, 
and  this  is  readily  given  by  the  firm  in  question  writing  us 
as  follows :  "In  reply  to  your  favored  inquiry  of  12th  instant, 
we  beg  to  state  that  our  Linotype  machine  never  turned  out 
a  quantity  of  work  to  compare  with  that  done  by  three 
Typographs.  The  statement  of  the  Mergenthaler  Company 
that  one  of  their  operators  has  turned  out  50,000  letters  more 
in  one  week  than  the  three  Typographs,  in  our  opinion,  rests 
on  a  deliberate  false  report  of  a  Linotype  operator  formerly 
employed  by  us.  Yours  very  truly,  Emil  Thieme,  Printer, 
Kaiserslau  tern .  ” 

It  will  be  well  to  remember  that  these  are  the  official 
statements  of  our  customers,  while  Mr.  Mayer  speaks  of  his 
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assertions  as  "facts.”  Consequently,  his  facts  being  proved 
untrue,  it  is  obvious  that  his  deduction  is  not  substantiated  ; 
in  other  words,  he  has  to  concede  that  the  Typograph  is  a 
dangerous  rival  to  the  Linotype,  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  number  of  Typographs  in  use  in  Germany  has 
outgrown  that  of  Linotypes  in  Germany,  since  orders  are 
being  filed  for  Typographs  at  a  rate  which  more  than  corre¬ 
sponds  with  our  output  of  twenty-five  machines  a  month, 
while,  according  to  Mr.  Mayer,  his  firm  is  turning  out  only 
ten  in  the  same  time. 

Another  curious  discrepancy  is  offered  by  Mr.  Mayer  say¬ 
ing  "the  demand  was  so  great  that  we  were  obliged  to  pur¬ 
chase  machines  from  New  York,”  while  his  representative  in 
Frankfort,  Mr.  Levy,  in  a  circular  issued  in  August  last, 
says:  "Since  special  stress  is  being  put  on  the  Linotype 
being  an  American  machine  whereas  the  Typograph  is  exclu¬ 
sively  German-made,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  Linotype  is  at 
present  also  being  manufactured  in  Germany,  and  that,  in 
fact,  several  of  these  '  German  Linotypes  ’  are  being  run  to 
the  satisfaction  of  their  users.”  Perhaps  Mr.  Mayer  will 
enlighten  your  readers  as  to  whether  he  or  Mr.  Levy  is  the 
better  informed. 

We  might  submit  a  long  list  of  testimonials  from  our  cus¬ 
tomers,  endorsing  the  Typograph  machine,  but  we  do  not 
wish  to  unduly  intrude  upon  the  space  of  your  valuable 
paper ;  at  any  rate,  we  might  say  that  more  than  twenty  of 
our  customers  have  documented  their  satisfaction  by  filing 
additional  orders,  while  the  German  trade  papers,  without 
exception,  unanimously  concede  that  as  to  quality  of  work 
the  Typograph  is  inferior  to  none. 

Trusting  that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  publish  this 
letter,  we  remain,  dear  sir,  Yours  very  truly, 

Typograph  Gesellschaft  mix  beschrankter  Haftung. 


A  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editor:  New  York,  October  17,  1899. 

I  am  instructed  by  the  Sun  Printing  and  Publishing  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  this  city  to  ask  your  attention  to  the  editorial 
paragraph*  which  appears  in  page  82  of  the  issue  of  The 
Inland  Printer  for  October,  reading  as  follows  : 

The  strike  upon  the  New  York  Sun  surprises  no  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  methods  of  that  institution.  The  Sun  has  been  juggling  with 
various  composing  machines  for  several  years,  evidently  for  a  double 
purpose.  Lately  they  placed  several  Lanston  machines  in  their  com¬ 
posing-room.  Apparently  these  automatic  machines,  which  were  to  be 
controlled  by  the  perforated  paper  strips,  failed  to  work  automatically, 
and  boys  were  engaged  to  attend  them.  To  this  the  Typographical  Union 
objected  and  insisted  that  men  should  be  employed.  As  this  meant  two 
operators  for  each  keyboard  (one  at  the  board  and  the  other  at  the  casting 
machine),  the  cost  would  be  prohibitory,  and  hence  the  strike.  The  typo¬ 
graphic  appearance  of  the  Sun,  at  this  writing,  is  very  unique  and 
wonderful ;  a  large  portion  of  it  is  set  on  the  linotypes  of  an  outside  office. 
(Heavens,  imagine  the  Sun  using  linotype  slugs  !)  Part  of  the  matter  is 
set  in  ordinary  hand-type,  part  of  it  on  type  made  on  the  Lanston 
machine,  but  composed  by  hand,  and  a  small  portion  is  directly  from  the 

machine.  It  is  too  early  to  judge  of  the  capability  of  this  machine  for 

newspaper  work ;  in  the  confusion  incident  to  a  strike,  new  and  untried 
machinery  can  not  have  the  care  it  demands,  and  hence  great  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  imperfections  shown  in  this  case.  However,  to  our 
way  of  thinking,  it  is  unfortunate  that  any  machine  should  make  its  debut 
under  such  unfavorable  circumstances,  and  we  doubt  if  the  Lanston  will 
be  under  any  very  great  obligations  to  the  Sun  for  the  part  it  has  been 
forced  to  play. 

They  desire  me  to  say  to  you  that,  aside  from  the 

unfriendly  tone  of  this  article,  it  contains  erroneous  state¬ 

ments  of  fact  which  do  them  great  injustice. 

No  part  of  the  Sun  or  of  the  Evening  Sun  is,  or  was  at 
the  date  when  this  article  was  published,  printed  in  any  out¬ 
side  office.  The  greater  part  of  the  Evening  Sun  was,  when 
the  October  number  of  The  Inland  Printer  was  issued, 
and  still  is,  set  by  means  of  the  Lanston  Monotype  machine. 
The  records  of  the  Sun  Printing  and  Publishing  Association 

*Not  an  editorial  paragraph— simply  an  item  in  one  of  the  depart¬ 
ments. — Editor. 
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show  that,  on  the  Evening  Sun,  for  twelve  days  beginning 
with  September  11  and  ending  with  September  22,  there  were 
used  3,463,800  ems  of  reading  matter,  of  which  2,532,300  ems 
were  set  by  the  Lanston  Monotype  machine,  and  of  which 
931,500  ems  were  set  by  hand. 

The  Sun  Printing  and  Publishing  Association  respectfully 
request  you  to  make  a  correction,  in  accordance  with  the 
above  facts,  in  your  next  issue. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Seymour  D.  Thompson. 


This  department  Is  published  in  the  interests  of  the  employing 
printers’  organizations.  Brief  letters  upon  subjects  of  interest  to 
employers,  and  the  doings  of  master  printers’  societies  are  espe¬ 
cially  welcome. 

SPIRIT  OF  CONSERVATISM  RULED  THE  TYPOTHETA5 . 

Until  the  official  proceedings  of  the  recent  convention  of 
the  United  Typothetse  come  to  hand,  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  sum  up  the  net  results  of  the  gathering  of  employing 
printers  at  New  Haven,  and  to  say  how  much  or  how  little  it 
will  make  for  the  general  good  of  the  craft.  From  the  unof¬ 
ficial  reports,  however,  it  is  quite  evident  that  a  spirit  of  con¬ 
servatism,  so  far  as  the  relation  of  the'  members  of  the 
association  with  the  organized  employes  is  concerned,  pre¬ 
dominated.  This  will  no  doubt  be  occasion  for  regret  in  the 
minds  of  that  large  body  of  employers  who  believe  the  best 
interests  of  the  trade  would  be  subserved  by  a  closer  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  employing  and  the  journeyman  printers 
through  their  respective  organizations,  and  the  writer  con¬ 
fesses  to  a  sympathy  with  this  class.  The  action  of  the 
Typothetas  a  year  ago  in  meeting  representatives  of  the 
unions  at  Milwaukee,  and  more  recently  in  the  successful 
conferences  at  Syracuse  on  the  shorter  workday  question, 
gave  hope  to  many  that  a  new  era  had  dawned  in  the  print¬ 
ing  business  —  an  era  in  which  the  employed  and  the 
employer  should  no  longer  consider  their  individual  interests 
from  antagonistic  points  of  view  —  an  era  when  both  should 
agree  to  settle  their  differences  by  conference,  by  mediation 
and  by  arbitration  ;  when  the  strike,  the  boycott  and  the  lock¬ 
out  should  be  relegated  to  the  background  so  far  as  the 
printing  trade  was  concerned.  But  if  we  have  read  returns 
aright,  that  time  has  received  a  considerable  set-back  by  the 
anti-union  forces  at  New  Haven. 

It  can  not  be  denied,  however,  that  those  employers  who 
continue  to  oppose  the  practice  of  treating  their  employes 
as  a  unit,  have  much  foundation  for  their  opposition.  The 
history  of  the  unions  in  the  past  has  not  been  such  as  to 
inspire  confidence  or  invite  cooperation  from  the  employer. 
The  readiness  of  the  unions  at  all  times  to  "demand,” 
rather  than  to  request  concessions,  regardless  of  whether 
the  conditions  of  the  times  warranted  them,  has  had  a  chill¬ 
ing  effect  upon  what  would  otherwise  be  the  friendliest  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  employer.  The  ruthlessness  with  which  the 
unions  have  in  many  instances  entered  upon  strikes  to 
remedy  trivial  or  impossible  grievances  has  done  much  to 
keep  the  employer  an  enemy  to  the  organizations.  The  bit¬ 
terness,  the  unrelenting  vindictiveness,  the  lying,  deceitful, 
malicious  and  merciless  persecution  of  employers  by  some  of 
the  irresponsible  unions,  has  embittered  the  minds  of  many 
with  a  distrust  that  will  take  years  of  right  conduct  to  over¬ 
come.  But  among  the  foremost  employers,  as  well  as  among 
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the  better  class  of  the  men  who  compose  the  unions,  these 
things  are  no  longer  regarded  as  the  legitimate  offspring  of 
trades  unionism.  They  are  no  longer  countenanced  by  the 
right-thinking  employe,  although  his  good  judgment  is  not 
infrequently  overwhelmed  by  the  loud-tongued  majority  of 
his  fellows.  Their  day  is  done,  and  their  end  is  surely 
approaching. 

But  even  with  all  these  undesirable  elements  eliminated 
there  still  exists  one  obstacle  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  perfect 
understanding  between  the  Typothetae  and  the  unions,  and 
it  is  this  obstacle  which  prevailed  to  a  large  extent  in 
defining  the  action  of  the  employers  at  their  late  convention. 
It  is  the  utter  irresponsibility  of  the  unions  as  they  are  at 
present  constituted. 

The  printing  trades  unions  are  a  law  unto  themselves  — 
they,  as  employes,  acknowledge  no  others.  As  partners  to 
an  agreement  which  involves  the  carrying  out  of  responsible 
obligations,  the  employer,  with  his  visible  assets  and  his 


the  recent  Typothetas  convention,  indulged  in  the  following 
pleasantries : 

What  could  be  more  suggestive  of  steady  nerves  and  cool  head  than 
to  see  Mr.  Theodore  L.  DeVinne,  the  scholar-printer  of  New  York,  the 
printer-laureate  of  America,  standing  in  the  profound  shade  of  Yale  and 
contemplating  the  sloping  sward  of  the  Green?  What  could  be  more 
suggestive  of  the  fact  that  New  Haven  was  the  place  of  all  places  for  the 
convention  than  seeing  Carlos  F.  Hatch,  T.  E.  Cootey,  L.  Kimball,  of 
Minneapolis,  together  with  Michael  Treacy,  of  St.  Paul,  surveying  the 
rocky  heights  of  East  Rock  park  and  making  note  of  the  excellent  facili¬ 
ties  New  Haven  possesses  for  grain  elevators.  And  there  was.  the  Hon. 
J.  J.  Little,  of  New  York,  erect  of  figure,  clear  of  eye,  taking  in  with  one 
rolling  sweep  the  various  phases  of  the  panorama  of  New  Haven’s  busi¬ 
ness  life,  and  afterward  doing  the  same  thing  in  Hartford  and  then  solilo¬ 
quizing  on  the  progressives  of  New  Haven,  seeming  all  the  more  progres¬ 
sive  by  the  comparison. 

And  George  H.  Benedict,  of  Chicago,  was  here  with  the  rest  of  them. 
Wherever  there  is  an  electrotyping  plant  there  you  will  find  the  name  of 
Benedict.  Mr.  Benedict  is  to  the  electrotypers  what  Mr.  DeVinne  is  to  the 
printers.  He  is  the  man  who  knows  more  about  the  fallacy  of  fillers  and 
fallacy  of  other  false  business  methods  than  any  other  chap  in  the  electro- 
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business  connections,  is  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  with  the 
employes  combined  in  a  union  who  are  not  even  amenable  to 
the  law  of  the  land,  because  they  are  not  incorporated.  The 
remedy  is  simple.  Let  the  unions  assume  the  responsibilities 
they  ought  to  by  becoming  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
their  States.  Then  the  employer  would  have  less  reluctance 
in  dealing  with  them.  He  would  have  some  assurance  that 
when  he  entered  into  an  agreement  with  a  union  of  his 
employes,  it,  as  well  as  himself,  could  be  made  to  answer  in 
the  courts  to  a  violation  of  its  terms.  It  is  undeniable  that 
incorporation  would  have  a  restraining  effect  upon  some  of 
the  radical  members  of  the  unions,  but  that  would  only  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  greater  number. 

Perhaps  by  the  time  the  next  Typothetae  convention  rolls 
around  the  unions  will  have  seen  the  wisdom  of  this  advice 
and  thus  be  in  a  position  to  meet  the  employer  as  an  equal 
before  the  law  and  justly  entitled  to  consideration. 

THEY  WERE  GOOD  FELLOWS  ALL. 

The  Evening  Leader ,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in 
commenting  upon  the  personnel  of  some  of  the  delegates  to 


type  association  and  perhaps  in  any  other  association.  It  would  do  many 
of  our  local  business  men  good  to  read  the  essays  Mr.  Benedict  has  com¬ 
piled  and  issued  in  a  neat  pamphlet  under  the  title  of  the  "  Fallacy  of 
Fillers.”  Now,  Mr.  Benedict  offered  prizes  aggregating  $100  for  the  best 
essays  on  the  subject.  He  is  a  good  man,  he  supports  the  church,  he 
practices  charity  at  home,  and  gives  to  Ben  Hogan  $50  a  year  to  support 
his  lodging  house  for  poor  people  in  Chicago.  I  feel  warranted  in  making 
the  statement  that  Mr.  Benedict  will  forward  his  pamphlet  to  any  one 
interested  if  they  send  a  1-cent  stamp  along.  The  book  does  not  contain 
any  advertisement  of  any  kind,  not  even  Mr.  Benedict’s.  It  was  gotten 
out  to  do  good,  and,  like  the  man  who  made  it,  it  is  a  jewel,  an  uncut 
diamond. 

And  Mr.  Henry  O.  Shepard,  of  Chicago,  was  with  them.  Shepard  does 
his  business  on  the  same  lines  as  DeVinne.  He  depends  on  the  excellence 
of  his  work  for  his  success.  His  is  the  printing  office  where  The  Inland 
Printer  is  published.  It  is  a  trade  paper  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
craft,  and  is  conceded  to  be  the  finest  specimen  of  the  printers’  art  in  the 
world.  Wherever  type  and  paper  kiss,  there  the  name  of  Shepard  is 
respected  and  the  man  admired. 

George  M.  Courts,  from  Galveston,  Texas,  came  here  possessed  of 
the  spirit  of  reciprocity.  While  he  took  home  with  him  a  wooden  nutmeg 
as  a  memento  of  the  convention,  he  also  presented  the  delegates  with  a 
miniature  bale  of  cotton  and  a  pair  of  horns,  which  were  an  apt  reminder 
of  the  famous  Texas  steer.  Mr.  Courts  and  J.  H.  Bruce,  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  ex-president  of  the  Typothetae,  were  fine  specimens  of  the 
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refined  and  cultured  Southern  gentleman.  Mr.  Bruce,  when  eleven  years 
old,  was  compelled  to  leave  school  and  go  to  work  in  order  to  get  the 
wherewithal  to  buy  the  necessities  of  life.  While  his  parents  were  poor 
and  gave  him  but  little  of  this  world’s  goods,  they  gave  him  something 
better.  They  implanted  in  the  boy  those  sterling  qualities  of  honesty, 
integrity  of  purpose  and  ambition,  and  taught  him  the  value  of  steadfast¬ 
ness  of  purpose.  Today  Mr.  Bruce  lives  in  a  $25,000  house,  has  several 
horses  and  carriages,  servants,  etc.,  owns  his  house  and  the  building  in 
which  his  printery  is  located.  He  is  contented  with  his  success.  Mr. 
Bruce  still  believes  there  is  a  chance  for  the  humble  American  youth  to 
rise  to  the  top  where  he  has  risen.  The  Connecticut  and  Eastern  mem¬ 
bers  were  very  much  delighted  because  Mr.  Bruce  came.  They  did  not 
forget  the  lavish  hospitality  Mr.  Bruce  displayed  when  he  was  president 
and  the  convention  was  held  in  his  city. 

Others  there  were  light-hearted  and  luminant-headed,  but  we  must  not 
forget  those  Connecticut  men  whose  genius  made  the  convention  the 
marvelous  success  it  was.  It  was  Mr.  Franklin  Hudson,  of  Kansas 
City,  who  remarked  to  the  writer  that  the  surprising  smoothness  with 
which  all  the  arrangements  fitted  into  one  another  was  a  great  tribute  to 
Yankee  genius  and  ingenuity.  The  readers  of  the  Leader  may  rest  assured 
that  the  visitors  carry  away  with  them  a  feeling  of  the  highest  regard  for 
Wilson  H.  Lee,  C.  S.  Morehouse,  George  M.  Atkins,  O.  A.  Dorman  and 
George  H.  Tuttle,  of  this  city,  and  others  of  the  Connecticut  society 
whose  energy  and  foresight  added  so  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  con¬ 
vention  and  reflected  such  great  credit  and  glory  on  our  city. 

HALF  A  CENTURY  A  PRINTER. 

It  is  not  given  to  every  man  to  spend  fifty  years  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  single  business,  and  therefore  it  is  not  without 
justifiable  pride  that  Henry  R.  Boss,  one  of  Chicago’s  well- 
known  printers,  points  to  his  long  connection  with  the  art 
preservative.  Mr.  Boss  completed  his  fiftieth  anniversary 
September  20.  He  began  his  history  as  a  printer  in  the  office 
of  the  Bee  in  Ripley,  Ohio,  on  that  date  in  1849.  Here’s  the 
way  he  sums  up  that  history  in  a  little  pamphlet  printed  to 
commemorate  the  event : 

"Where  have  I  been  ?  For  a  time  at  Ellicottville,  New  York,  as  fore¬ 
man  and  local  editor  of  the  Republican  ;  then  at  Monroe  and  Adrian, 
Michigan  ;  again  at  Ellicottville  for  a  brief  season ;  next  at  Fredonia, 
New  York,  where  I  wooed  and  won  the  brave,  good  little  woman  who  has 
stood  by  me  for  better  and  for  worse  these  many  years  ;  two  years  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Journal,  at  Freeport,  Illinois  ;  two  years  and  a  half  publishing 
a  paper  in  Polo,  Illinois  ;  since  February,  1861,  in  Chicago. 

"Of  the  children  given  us,  but  one  remains  ;  and  her  four  bright,  beau¬ 
tiful  babies  brighten  our  home  and  keep  us  from  growing  old. 

"Taken  altogether,  I  don’t  know  but  I  have  had  more  joys  than  sor¬ 
rows.  If  I  have  made  many  bitter  enemies,  so  have  I  won  hosts  of 
loyal,  steadfast,  loving  friends.  And  if  the  grave  holds  many  who  were 
dear  to  me,  so  it  holds  many  who  sought  my  undoing.  I  have  had  lots 
of  fun ;  and  to  the  world  at  large  I  owe  nothing,  however  much  I  may  be 
indebted  to  individuals. 

"  Health  ?  Never  better.  I  don’t  walk  so  much  or  so  rapidly  as  I  used 
to  ;  but  I  walk  erect.  Mentally  I  feel  no  diminution  of  powers,  and  I 
‘  make  no  bones  ’  of  working  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  hours  at  a  stretch 
once  each  week.  Unless  something  unforeseen  happens,  I  am  good  for 
ten  years  more  of  active,  efficient  work.  I  have  conquered  and  am  mas¬ 
ter  of  myself.  What  greater  victory  than  that  can  a  man  win  ? 

"As  evidence  that  my  hand  has  not  lost  its  cunning,  I  have  set  this 
circular  without  any  copy  before  me.  If  I  had  my  life  to  live  over,  I 
would  still  be  a  printer.” 

THE  KIND  OF  ROT  DEMAGOGISM  FEEDS  ON. 

Ten  dollars  a  day  is  produced  for  every  able-bodied  man  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  I  want  to  ask  you :  Do  you  get  your  $10  per  day  ?  I  have  never  got 
mine.  This  leads  me  to  believe  that  there  are  but  two  classes  in  the 
world  — the  robbers  and  the  robbed— and  if  you  wish  to  prove  which 
class  you  belong  to  just  put  your  hand  to  the  bottom  of  your  pocket. 

To  Carroll  D.  Wright,  the  eminent  labor  statistician,  is 
ascribed  the  authorship  of  the  sentiment  given  above.  It  is 
the  kind  of  rot  that  demagogues  grow  fat  on  and  that  breeds 
discontent  in  feeble-minded  workers. 

CALLS  IT  A  FOOL’S  ERRAND. 

The  Midland  Mechanic,  of  Kansas  City,  regards  Mr. 
Charles  Francis’  plan  of  making  the  printing  business  profit¬ 
able  by  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  wage  scale  through¬ 
out  the  country  as  a  "  fool’s  errand.”  The  Mechanic  says  : 

While  no  doubt  a  uniform  wage  scale  is  a  condition  of  affairs  most 
devoutly  to  be  wished  by  all  concerned,  the  utter  impossibility  of  its  con¬ 
summation  at  the  present  time  or  anywhere  in  the  near  future  is  so  pal¬ 
pable  that  even  a  casual  observer,  after  a  most  cursory  glance,  could  not 
fail  to  note  the  folly  contained  in  the  suggestion.  There  are  many  more 
dangerous  diseases  that  should  be  remedied  first,  and  then  there  are  so 


many  conditions  to  be  changed  before  the  suggested  remedy  can  be  per¬ 
fected.  For  instance :  To  mention  only  one,  there  can  never  be  a  uniform 
wage  scale  throughout  any  large  territory  on  this  globe  so  long  as  the 
areas  of  production,  manufacture  and  consumption  remain  so  widely 
separated.  It  should  be  plainly  evident  to  the  most  obtuse  that  the  cost 
of  transportation  alone  will  furnish  a  sufficient  basis  for  differences  in 
the  cost  of  living  at  different  points,  and  as  wages  in  any  given  commu¬ 
nity  are  generally  based  on  the  cost  of  living  in  that  community  (exclusive 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand) ,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  wages 
of  printers  throughout  the  United  States  are  not  in  any  immediate  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  placed  on  the  same  horizontal  plane. 

CHARGES  FOR  SPOILED  WORK. 

Will  D.  Candee,  proprietor  of  the  Students’  Job  Print, 
Berea,  Kentucky,  writes  to  inquire  what  proportion  of  the 
loss  occasioned  proprietors  through  work  being  spoiled  by 
blunders  of  employes  is  borne  by  the  employes. 

So  far  as  the  writer’s  experience  goes  such  losses  fall 
entirely  upon  the  proprietor.  The  union  would  doubtless 
resent  any  attempt  to  make  the  men  bear  the  brunt  of  their 
errors  no  matter  how  culpable  the  men  might  be.  When  a 
proofreader  or  other  employe  occasions  constant  losses  by 
avoidable  mistakes  the  best  remedy  is  to  '' fire  him”  and  get 
a  more  competent  man  to  fill  his  place. 

NOTES. 

The  unions  naturally  take  unkindly  to  the  suggestion  of  a 
mutual  protection  fund  for  the  employers.  They  know  too 
well  the  advantages  of  their  own  mutual  defense  fund. 

In  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  North  block  in  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  on  September  16,  several  printing  firms  were 


burned  out.  Jacob  North,  the  Western  Newspaper  Union, 
the  Nebraska  Independent  Printing  Company,  the  Woodruff 
Printing  Company  and  the  Evening  Post  all  lost  their  plants. 
The  total  loss  amounted  to  $500,000. 

The  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Tribune  is  of  the  opinion  that 
"  the  newspaper  and  printing  business  has  a  constantly  grow¬ 
ing  source  of  protection  that  will  never  be  a  subject  of  polit¬ 
ical  party  contention.  The  public  schools  are  doing  for  that 
business  what  no  other  state  paternalism  can  do.  Every 
scholar  in  the  schools  of  Sioux  City  and  elsewhere  represents 
a  contributor  to  the  welfare  of  those  who  gain  a  livelihood  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  'art  preservative  of  arts.’” 

On  the  subject  of  ''Cost  of  Strikes,”  the  Keystone  for 
October  says :  "  In  view  of  the  spirit  of  discontent  being 
manifested  by  labor  organizations  and  the  threats  of  strikes 
indulged  in,  it  is  timely  to  recall  the  fact,  based  on  official 
statistics,  that  between  January  1,  1881,  and  June  30,  1894, 
the  laborers  of  the  country  lost  through  strikes  some  $163,- 
807,866,  and  that  in  the  same  period  $10,000,000  was  disbursed 
by  labor  organizations  to  keep  the  strike  spirit  alive  among 
the  discontented  workers.  The  employers’  loss  in  the  same 
time  amounted  to  something  like  $82,000,000. 
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CONDUCTED 


M’CRAITH. 


The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  give  a  fair  consideration 
to  the  conditions  in  the  printing  trade  which  weigh  upon  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  artisan,  with  notes  and  comments  on  relevant  topics. 


DEATH  OF  CHIEF  JUSTICE  CHARLES  P.  DALY. 

There  died  in  North  Haven,  Long  Island,  recently,  one 
who  marks  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  labor,  and  yet,  so  far 
as  labor  is  concerned,  passed  away  unnoticed.  Charles  P. 
Daly,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  New  York,  had 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  in  this  country  to  establish 
the  right  of  labor  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
wages.  Previous  to  this  there  had  been  much  confusion  on 
the  subject,  owing  to  early  English  statutes  and  decisions 
rendered  under  them,  just  as  there  is  at  present  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  boycotting.  A  few  cases  had  been  decided  for  and 
against  labor  in  uncertain  tones,  but  the  first  really  well- 
argued  and  exhaustive  decision  on  the  subject  was  given  by 
Judge  Daly  in  1867. 

It  was  an  attempt  to  apply  the  ruling  in  The  King  vs. 
Journeymen  Tailors  (that  to  organize  was  a  crime)  to  a  sim¬ 
ilar  case  in  this  country.  It  had  already  been  followed  in 
three  actions,  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Makers  of  Philadelphia, 
the  Journeymen  Cordwainers  of  New  York,  and  the  Cord- 
wainers  of  Pittsburg.  Judge  Daly  thereupon  declared  that 
the  act  of  Edward  III,  from  which  the  Journeymen  Tailors’ 
decision  was  derived,  as  well  as  the  early  English  statutes, 
was  never  in  force  in  this  country,  and  formed  no  part  of  the 
law  of  the  Colony  of  New  York  at  the  adoption  of  the  State 
constitution  ;  and  he  continued  : 

‘  ‘  That  workingmen  should  have  the  right  to  associate  for 
the  mutual  protection  of  their  individual  interests  is  so  plain 
that  it  is  singular  that  it  should  ever  have  been  questioned. 
Journeymen  may  as  well  be  acquainted  as  their  employers 
with  the  causes  which  affect  the  price  of  labor,  and  in  this 
country  are  generally  well  informed  on  such  matters.  They 
may  be  quite  as  well  able  to  judge  whether  the  ordinary 
profits  of  employers  justify  a  reduction  or  an  increase  in  the 
rate  of  wages.  Why,  then,  should  they  not  have  the  right  to 
come  together  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  branch  of 
industry  in  which  they  are  operators,  to  impart  information 
to  each  other,  to  exchange  their  views,  and  to  discuss  in  a 
body  a  matter  in  which  they  are  so  deeply  interested? 
Merchants  meet  daily  on  ’Change  that  they  may  be  thor¬ 
oughly  informed  upon  all  matters  relating  to  the  traffic  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  and  why  should  not  journeymen 
meet  together  to  consider  and  act  upon  a  subject  so  important 
to  them  as  the  general  rate  of  wages.  ...  If  they  come 
together  and,  as  the  result  of  their  deliberation,  conclude 
that  a  certain  rate  would  be  just  and  reasonable,  and  that 
they  will  not  work  for  less,  it  would  be  the  height  of  injus¬ 
tice  to  call  such  an  act  a  crime,  by  declaring  that  it  was,  in 
the  language  of  the  statute,  unlawfully  conspiring  to  commit 
an  act  injurious  to  trade  or  commerce,  for  which  either  of 
them  may  be  indicted  or  punished. 

"It  may,  therefore,  be  laid  down  as  the  result  of  this 
examination,  that  it  is  lawful  for  any  number  of  persons,  or 
master  workmen,  to  agree,  on  the  one  part,  that  they  will 
not  work  below  certain  rates,  or,  on  the  other,  that  they  will 
not  pay  above  certain  prices.” 

Mr.  Daly  was  elevated  to  the  Bench  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  serving  as  judge  from  1844  to  1871,  and  as  chief 
justice  from  1871  to  1885,  a  total  of  forty-one  years.  Upon 


his  retirement,  ex-President  Arthur  presided  at  a  meeting  of 
the  bar  in  his  honor.  The  Tribune  then  said  of  him:  "Not 
a  breath  of  suspicion  has  ever  touched  him.  In  the  com¬ 
munity  where  he  was  born  no  man  stands  higher.”  And  the 
Staats-Zeitung :  "In  dark  days,  when  men  had  only  too 
good  reason  to  suspect  the  integrity  of  the  courts,  never  did 
the  shadow  of  mistrust  fall  upon  this  man.”  During  the 
elections  of  1871  the  notorious  Boss  Tweed  proposed  to 
remove  Mr.  Daly.  Just  then  the  exposure  came,  and  every 
vote  in  the  city  was  cast  for  him .  He  was  for  many  years 
president  of  the  Geographical  Society,  and  also  of  the 
Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four. 

Organized  labor  has  not  had  in  the  past  such  treatment 
from  the  judiciary  that  this  action  of  Chief  Justice  Charles 
P.  Daly  —  in  asserting  its  rights  when  trades  unions  were  in 
their  infancy  —  may  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  it  is 
only  fitting  that  cognizance  of  it  should  be  taken  in  the 
columns  of  The  Inland  Printer. 

notes. 

Philadelphia  Union  will  celebrate  its  fiftieth  anniversary. 

The  New  York  Journal  has  added  ten  machines  to  its 
plant. 

The  Arena,  it  is  now  said,  will  be  published  in  New 
York. 

The  printing  trade  in  South  Africa  is  reported  poor  at 
present. 

The  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers’  Union  publish  a  journal  in 
January. 

It  is  said  the  Thorne  machine  has  joined  forces  with  the 
type  trust. 

The  tobacco,  cracker,  oil  and  sugar  trusts  employ  non¬ 
union  labor. 

Wireless  telegraphy  was  proven  a  success  in  the  Dewey 
naval  parade. 

The  great  lockout  in  Denmark  has  been  settled  in  a  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  men. 

Two  Washington  printers  now  publish  the  Free  Lance, 
against  liquor  drinking. 

Herbert  Spencer  has  declared  against  the  invasion  of 
South  Africa  by  his  countrymen. 

The  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  refused  to  expel  the 
printers  on  request  of  the  machinists. 

The  Printing  Exposition  will  be  held  in  New  York  city 
from  May  2  to  June  2.  Contracts  are  being  made. 

San  Francisco  has  a  Chinese  printing-office.  The  wages 
paid  are  $25  per  month,  and  the  hours  from  9  to  6. 

Edward  T.  Plank,  president  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  in  1889-91,  died  at  Boise  City,  Idaho. 

The  wood  machine  trust  is  in  a  receiver’s  hands,  and  the 
copper  trust,  promoted  by  Rockefeller,  proved  a  failure. 

Mayor  Van  Wyck  has  ordered  that  hereafter  the  city 
printing  of  New  York  be  done  under  the  eight-hour  law. 

The  German  printers’  union  has  established  a  school  of 
instruction  in  English  at  85  East  Fourth  street,  New  York. 

The  Dewey  celebration  caused  money  to  flow  freely  in 
New  York  and  the  printers  got  their  share  in  the  shape  of 
extra  advertising. 

Washington  Union  will  hold  a  fair  in  November,  for 
which  elaborate  preparations  are  being  made  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  wives. 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  is  the  first  of  the  German  news¬ 
papers  to  establish  an  American  branch  office.  It  is  located 
in  the  Pulitzer  building,  New  York. 

The  British  Trades  Congress  elected  as  fraternal  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor’s  Convention  in 
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Detroit,  December  11,  J.  Haslam,  of  the  Miners’  Union,  and 
A.  Wilkie,  of  the  Newcastle  Shipwrights’  Association. 

Chicago  Union  has  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  a 
farming  venture  for  the  unemployed.  Also  the  Bradford, 
England,  Typographical  Association. 

James  Dgnegah,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  has  invented  an 
improvement  on  the  Linotype  whereby  the  line  can  be  deliv¬ 
ered  straight  without  elevating  by  touching  a  key. 

The  fake  souvenir  appears  to  be  going  out  and  would 
disappear  entirely  if  advertisers  were  not  so  easily  gulled. 
Much  of  it,  however,  is  done  by  misrepresentation. 

Justice  Giegerich,  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court, 
has  decided  that  a  refusal  to  work  with  nonunion  men  is  not 
to  demand  their  discharge,  and  not  in  violation  of  law. 

In  five  years  New  York  Union  paid  to  aged  and  unem¬ 
ployed  members  $130,000  ;  funeral  benefits  $40,000  ;  Printers’ 
Home  $30,000;  hospitals  and  farm 
$8,000  — total  $208,000. 

Tolstoi’s  new  novel,  "The 
Resurrection”  is  printed  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  six  booklets  wrapped  in 
coarse,  buff-colored  paper,  and 
tied  with  a  rubber  band.  The 
parts  are  sold  for  a  penny  each. 

The  farmer  printers  of  Bound 
Brook,  New  Jersey,  reaped  a 
good  harvest.  Full  returns  will 
be  given  later.  The  farm  will  be 
continued  as  a  home  during  the 
winter,  with  board  at  $2.25  per 
week. 

Since  the  Brooklyn  street-car 
strike  the  company  has  lost 
$50,000  in  "knock-down”  fares, 
and  the  passengers  of  the  wrecked 
Scotsman  were  robbed  and  abused 
by  the  crew  that  took  the  places 
of  the  striking  seamen. 

The  workingmen  of  Yonkers, 

New  York,  have  a  club  called 
the  Hollywood  Inn,  claimed  to  be 
a  successful  rival  of  the  saloon. 

It  contains  six  floors,  gymnasium, 
bowling,  music -room,  library, 
billiards,  baths,  and  has  also  a  seven-acre  field  in  connec¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  result  of  one  man’s  generosity,  formerly  a 
large  employer  of  labor. 

Washington  Union,  according  to  President  Jones’  report, 
is  looking  for  "further  equities  which  will  concede  a  shorter 
workday,  a  thirty-day  pay  leave  and  equal  sick  leave  to  that 
enjoyed  by  the  executive  departments.” 

Esperants,  a  new  language,  the  invention  of  Dr. 
Zamenhof,  of  Germany,  and  endorsed  by  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy,  will  occupy  the  attention  of  the  linguists  at  the  Paris 
Exposition.  Max  Muller  says  it  can  be  learned  in  a  few  days 
and  Tolstoi  declares  he  mastered  it  readily. 

The  first  Australian  newspaper,  the  Sydney  Gazette,  was 
published  on  March  5,  1803,  fifteen  years  after  the  rise  of  the 
colony.  The  delay  was  caused  through  there  being  no 
printers  among  the  convicts,  who  represented  every  profes¬ 
sion,  including  the  legal.  The  plant  was  brought  out  in  the 
first  fleet,  but  it  could  not  be  used  until  the  authorities  caught 
a  compositor. 

The  practice  of  certain  dailies  of  writing  up  interviews 
before  they  are  held,  or  a  story  before  the  facts  take  place, 
causes  some  oddities.  Lord  Lip  ton  was  described  as  taking 
a  walk  on  Fifth  avenue  at  5  a.m.  in  the  midst  of  a  down¬ 
pour.  Red  fire,  in  honor  of  Dewey,  burned  brightly  on  the 


shores  all  morning.  Had  these  got  by  the  composing-room 
of  course  the  "intelligent  compositor”  joke  would  have  new 
life. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  claims  the  domestic  service 
problem  is  being  solved  in  that  city  by  the  following  method, 
which  appeared  in  its  columns  : 

WANTED  — 568  E.  DIVISION  ST  — YOUNG 
man  to  do  work  of  second  girl :  must  have 
good  references. 

The  News  becomes  merry  over  the  new  departure  ;  it  sees  an 
opportunity  for  fool’s  wit  in  the  fact  that  men  are  reduced  to 
such  straits. 

Boston  Notes. —  The  action  of  No.  13  in  expelling  cer¬ 
tain  members  for  election  frauds  has  been  sustained  by  the 
international  officers.  President  Martin  P.  Higgins,  of  the 
Pressmen’s  Union  has  received  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  the  legislature.  A  new  paper  is  published  called  the 


Union  Label.  Uneeda  biscuit,  made  by  the  trust,  is  being 
subjected  to  a  boycott.  William  L.  Holland  has  been 
reelected  organizer  of  No.  13  and  Ed  O’Donnell  secretary  of 
the  Central  Labor  Union. 

To  F.  W.  C  :  (1)  There  is  provision  made  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union  to  admit  printers  located  as 
you  are.  Address  J.  W.  Bramwood,  secretary,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana.  (2)  You  may  be  a  good  printer  but  you  will  need 
a  better  education  than  your  letter  shows  to  be  a  good  proof¬ 
reader.  As  a  rule,  boys  must  work  before  their  schooling 
is  half  completed,  and  do  not  feel  their  loss  until  well 
advanced.  Evening  school  is  their  only  recourse. 

The  New  York  Sun ,  on  September  27,  caused  the  arrest 
of  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the  union  on  a  charge 
of  libel,  to  wit :  Two  department  houses  gave  copy  to  the 
Sun  on  a  Saturday  for  their  Sunday  advertisements.  One 
had  lower  prices  than  the  other  on  a  silk-goods  sale.  The 
Sun,  it  is  said,  gave  this  information  to  the  agent  of  the 
higher-priced  house  and  allowed  him  to  alter  his  figures  to 
correspond  to  the  lower.  The  officers  of  the  union  have 
affidavits  claiming  to  prove  this.  President  Delaney  reported 
at  the  October  meeting  of  the  union  that  the  Sun  had  laid  off 
two  presses  and  had  lost  $22,000  worth  of  city  printing,  as 
well  as  nearly  all  the  large  advertisers  of  New  York  and 
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Brooklyn.  Valuable  aid  had  been  rendered  by  the  Women’s 
Auxiliary,  composed  of  270  members.  The  German  and 
Hebrew  printers  had  been  especially  active,  as  well  as  the 
cigar-makers.  Each  chapel  had  a  "Sunset  Club,”  which 
was  doing  splendid  work,  and  it  was  now  proposed  to 
organize  by  locality.  From  Washington,  Boston,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Baltimore  and  elsewhere  reports  of  an  active  cam¬ 
paign  had  been  received. 

The  Typothetcz  and  Platemaker  has  taken  The  Inland 
Printer  severely  to  task.  The  charge  is  of  two  counts, 
First,  The  Inland  Printer  dares  to  use  the  union  label ; 
second,  said  label  is  of  small  proportions  and  is  placed  upon 
the  back  instead  of  the  front  cover.  Why  a  large  union  label, 
for  one  reason,  can  not  be  placed  upon  the  frontispiece  of 
The  Inland  Printer  will  be  apparent  to  those  who  admire 
that  artistic  production.  To  the  Typothetce  and  Platemaker  it 
may  be  briefly  explained  it  would  be  as  much  out  of  place 
there  as  would  the  seal  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Another 
reason  is  .that  if  placed  on  the  front  certain  editors  who  see 
with  one  eye  would  object  because  it  was  not  on  the  back. 
Then,  The  Inland  Printer  is  not  an  organ  of  the  union, 
so  far  as  we  understand  ;  neither  is  it  of  the  Typothetae.  It 
aims  to  represent  the  printing  craft  at  large,  and  publishes 
both  sides.  It  expresses  opinions  occasionally  which  unionists 
do  not  approve,  and  also  some  that  certain  employers  did  not 
for  a  long  time,  and  do  not  yet  approve,  in  advocacy  of  the 
shorter  workday.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  just  possible  it 
does  not  approve  all  we  say  and  that  finds  its  way  into  this 
department.  But  there  is  room  for  all  of  us  so  long  as  we  do 
not  want  all.  If  The  Inland  Printer  chooses  to  use  the 
label  of  the  union,  or  a  plume  of  feathers  for  the  Typothetae, 
reasonable  people  will  not  object  any  more  than  if  the 
Typothetce  and  Platemaker  used  the  cut  of  a  jackass  for  a 
tailpiece. 

The  recent  convention  of  the  Typothetae  appears  to  be 
cause  for  considerable  adverse  criticism  owing  to  its  attack 
on  the  unions,  especially  when  it  was  supposed  better  feelings 
were  being  developed  since  the  Syracuse  agreement.  The 
Connecticut  Craftsman ,  published  at  Hartford,  where  the 
gathering  took  place,  remarks  : 

Last  year  the  progressive  spirit  was  in  power  in  the  Typothetae  coun¬ 
cils,  and  as  a  result  an  agreement  was  made  with  the  unions  tor  a  shorter 
workday.  As  the  printers’  unions  would  have  established  the  shorter  day 
at  all  hazards,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  agreement  prevented  innumerable 
strikes  and  saved  much  trouble  and  loss  to  employer  and  workmen  alike. 
Notwithstanding  that  this  was  the  first  recognition  ever  accorded  the 
printers’  unions  by  the  Typothetae,  it  was  accepted  as  an  indication  of  a 
change  of  heart,  and  the  seeds  of  friendship  for  the  Typothetae  began  to 
sprout  in  the  hearts  of  the  union  printers  throughout  the  country.  In 
Hartford,  where  the  delegates  were  the  guests  of  one  of  their  members, 
Hon.  Leverett  Brainard,  this  feeling  manifested  itself  in  the  presentation 
of  an  elaborate  basket  of  flowers.  During  the  closing  hours  of  the  con¬ 
vention  some  very  heated  speeches  were  made  against  the  unions,  one  of 
the  delegates  going  so  far  as  to  state  that  the  Typographical  Union  was 
"an  organization  of  bums.”  Of  course  feeling  ran  high.  It  usually  does 
during  the  closing  hours  of  the  conventions  of  this  body.  But  when  the 
delegates  return  home  common-sense  and  self-interest  will  prompt  them 
to  go  right  along  minding  their  business  (which  is  getting  as  much  money 
for  their  work  as  the  customer  is  willing  to  pay)  and  letting  the  union 
workman  get  as  much  money  for  his  labor  as  the  employer  can  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  pay.  The  resolutions  declaring  against  arbitration  of 
difficulties  is  a  backward  movement  and  one  which  the  members  will 
hardly  dare  to  abide  by  in  the  face  of  the  general  public  demand  for  some 
such  method  of  settling  trade  disputes. 

And  in  the  Typographical  Journal  we  find  : 

Most  of  all  do  we  rejoice,  and  resume  our  usually  optimistic  mood, 
when  we  consider  the  worthies  who  were  responsible  for  this  seemingly 
backward  step.  In  the  nature  of  things  such  men  can  not  long  sway  the 
destinies  of  an  organization.  They  lack  the  breadth  of  view,  capacity  and 
honesty  which  give  the  character  necessary  for  successful  leadership. 
Neither  of  them  possesses  one  of  these  requisite  qualities,  and  none  know 
it  better  than  some  of  those  who  quietly  allowed  them  to  stampede  the 
convention  at  New  Haven. 

Outside  of  the  politicians  the  "hit”  of  the  trust  confer¬ 
ence  held  in  Chicago  under  auspices  of  the  Civic  Federation, 
was  undoubtedly  made  by  Benjamin  R.  Tucker,  editor  of 


Liberty ,  of  New  York  city.  The  speeches  are  to  be  published 
in  pamphlet  form.  Mr.  Tucker  was  for  several  years  city 
editor  of  the  Boston  Globe  and  up  to  September  30  last  was 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Home  Journal ,  New  York,  when 
he  resigned  to  engage  in  general  pamphleteering  and  pub¬ 
lishing.  He  is  also  the  translator  of  the  only  English  edi¬ 
tion  of  Proudhon’s  books,  "What  is  Property?”  and  "Eco¬ 
nomical  Contradictions,”  both  of  which  should  be  in  the 
possession  of  students  of  economics.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  poorest  argument  on  the  subject  at  the  conference,  it  is 
regretable  to  state,  was  that  made  by  those  who  spoke  for 
labor.  It  was  not  only  weak,  but  pernicious,  and  should  be 
repudiated  by  organized  labor  everywhere,  which  can  hardly 
shoulder  the  charge,  as  the  Chicago  Public  puts  it,  of  cooper¬ 
ating  with  the  trusts.  This  argument  was  in  substance  that 
the  trust  problem  would  be  met  by  greater  organization  of 
labor,  which  would  confer  with  the  trusts  and  secure  higher 
wages  and  shorter  workdays.  In  other  words,  "divide  the 
spoils.”  Even  if  this  could  be  accomplished — and  it  has  all 
the  marks  of  rosy  fancy  —  one  is  moved  to  ask:  Suppose 
that  all  industries  were  trustified,  wages  advanced  as  well  as 
prices,  and  hours  reduced  as  well  as  production,  wherein 
would  that  create  one  more  opportunity  of  employment  or 
make  wages  buy  more  than  they  do  now.  If  a  printer 
employed  by  a  trust  at  increased  wages  must  expend  that 
increase  upon  the  products  of  other  trust  laborers,  the 
butcher,  baker  and  candlestick  maker,  where  is  the  advan¬ 
tage  or  solution  of  the  problem  ?  If  a  trust  pays  higher 
wages  to  its  laborers,  the  increase  must  come  from  the  con¬ 
sumers —  other  laborers.  And  the  illustration  here  supposed 
is  altogether  too  fair.  A  trust  does  not  and  can  not  employ 
the  same  number  of  laborers.  The  first  is  proven  by  the 
arbitrary  closing  of  factories,  and  it  can  not  do  so  because 
when  prices  are  advanced  abnormally  sales  fall  off  and  pro¬ 
duction  must  decrease  —  less  labor  is  required.  To  say  the 
hours  of  labor  can  be  reduced  to  correspond,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  work  be  divided  among  the  same  number  of  laborers,  is 
to  persist  in  drawing  on  the  imagination  in  spite  of  experi¬ 
ence.  And  even  could  that  be  so  accomplished,  the  situation 
would  not  satisfy,  or  be  supported  by  the  people,  who 
demand  that  products  be  sold  at  actual  cost  of  labor  ex¬ 
pended,  not  at  an  artificial  value.  Good  wages  to  labor  will 
not  offset  exorbitant  profits  to  monopoly.  Of  these  two 
spokesmen  for  labor  —  it  is  only  just  to  state  that  one  is  a 
Republican  officeholder  and  the  other  without  credence  in  the 
field  of  economics. 


FRACTIONAL  CURRENCY  NEEDED. 

Fred  H.  Nichols,  assistant  postmaster,  Lynn,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  is  agitating  for  the  issuance  of  fractional  currency  by 
the  Government,  and  sends  out  the  following  letter,  to  which 
we  invite  the  consideration  of  our  readers : 

Office  of  Assistant  Postmaster, 

Fred  H.  Nichols. 

Lynn,  Massachusetts,  September  10,  1899. 
Editor  The  Inland  Printer,  Chicago  : 

Dear  Sir,— It  is  my  desire  to  secure  your  views  relative  to  the  lack 
of  means  furnished  by  the  Government  to  remit  small  amounts  by  mail. 
The  use  of  postage  stamps  is  certainly  not  a  desirable  way,  as  it  is.  an 
inconvenience  to  the  remitter,  dampness  in  the  mail  is  liable  to  cause  the 
stamps  to  stick  and  spoil  them,  and  it  is  annoying  to  the  publisher  or 
advertiser  doing  a  mail  business,  to  be  obliged  to  accept  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  that  which  is  not  a  legal  tender,  and  for  which  they  are 
obliged  to  find  a  purchaser  and  sell  at  a  discount  of  from  4  to  8  per 
cent. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  present  to  the  Convention  of  First-Class  Postmas¬ 
ters,  to  be  held  in  Washington  during  the  early  part  of  November,  some 
facts  and  figures  on  this  evil,  and  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  same.  I 
write  to  ask  you  to  give  me  your  own  views  on  this  subject,  with  privilege 
of  using  such  information  on  a  paper  before  the  convention. 

I  should  also  be  glad  if  you  could,  through  the  columns  of  your  publi¬ 
cation,  ask  publishers  and  advertisers  to  forward  to  me  any  suggestions 
which  they  might  have.  Your  courtesy  will  be  duly  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours,  Fred  H.  Nichols. 
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DESIGNERS  AND  ENGRAVERS  OF  TYPE. 

BY  WILLIAM  E.  LOY. 

NO.  XXII. —  HENRY  BREHMER. 

THE  characteristics  of  the  German  designers  and  engrav¬ 
ers  are  faithfulness  to  detail  and  to  the  accepted 
standards  of  ornamentation.  The  designs  which  have 
originated  within  recent  years  in  Germany  or  in  centers 
dominated  by  German  influence  will  prove  this.  It  is 
evidently  the  effect  of  the  train¬ 
ing  given  the  youths  of  that 
country.  Only  occasionally  do 
you  find  a  bold  young  German 
who  has  the  temerity  to  break 
away  from  his  school.  Much 
of  the  type- designing  which  has 
made  the  industry  of  typefound¬ 
ing  in  America  famous  has  been 
done  by  German  artists.  They 
have  left  their  impress  indelibly 
on  the  art ;  and  while  the  taste 
of  the  past  few  years  has  de¬ 
parted  far  from  the  purely 
ornamental  in  type-designing, 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  in  printing,  one  can  not  but 
admire  the  product  of  their  skill. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  Henry  Brehmer,  who  has 
spent  the  past  thirty-five  years  in  New  York,  where  he  has 
constantly  followed  the  occupation  of  designer  and  engraver 
of  type.  Mr.  Brehmer  was  born  in  Magdeburg,  Germany, 
April  5,  1840,  where  he  was  educated  and  learned  his  trade. 
It  was  in  1854  that  he  entered  the  establishment  of  Albert 
Falkenberg,  in  his  native  city,  where  not  only  all  branches 
of  typefounding  were  carried  on,  but  engraving  and  printing 
as  well.  After  serving  his  apprenticeship  of  five  years  he 
continued  in  the  same  establishment  for  two  years  more, 
after  which  he  went  to  Berlin,  finding  employment  in  several 
places,  and  a  portion  of  the  time  with  Frowitsch  &  Sohn. 
His  next  experience  was  in  the  well-known  typefoundry  of 
Haas’sche,  in  Basel,  Switzerland. 

Mr.  Brehmer  came  to  America  in  1865,  through  an  offer 
made  by  the  late  James  Conner,  and  he  continued  in  Mr. 
Conner’s  employ  from  December,  1865,  until  the  spring  of 
1872.  After  leaving  the  Conner  foundry,  he  worked  for  a 
short  time  for  Farmer,  Little  &  Co.,  and  later  he  was 
employed  by  George  Bruce’s  Son  &  Co.,  where  he  pro¬ 
duced  most  of  the  work  which  has  made  him  a  familiar 
figure  in  the  typefounding  business.  He  has  also  done  some 
work  for  Phelps,  Dalton  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  has  produced  a 
number  of  faces  for  the  Lindsay  Typefounding  Company. 
Recently  he  has  given  his  time  to  cutting  a  face  specially  for 
a  noted  New  York  printer. 

The  list  of  faces  designed  and  engraved  by  Mr.  Brehmer 
is  a  considerable  one,  and  an  inspection  of  them  will  show 
the  character  and  quality  of  his  work.  For  James  Conner’s 
Sons  he  cut  Gothic  Condensed  No.  5,  Egyptian  Extended, 
Siderographic,  Siderographic  Ornate,  Siderographic  Shaded, 
and  others.  For  George  Bruce’s  Son  &  Co.  he  produced 
the  various  series  of  Ornamented  numbered  respectively 
1053,  1057,  1067,  1076,  1078,  1079,  1080,  1081,  1082,  1084,  1085, 
1086,  1091,  1540,  1553,  1557, 1559, 1560  and  1562  ;  Ornamented 
Black  No.  543  and  No.  544,  together  with  the  lower-case 
of  Meridan,  five-line  and  seven-line  Penman  Script.  He  also 
cut  Combination  Borders  Nos.  58,  59,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70 
and  71. 

For  the  Lindsay  Typefoundry,  Mr.  Brehmer  designed  and 
cut  Irene,  Alma,  Mathilde,  Gretchen,  Sarah,  Elizabeth, 
Caroline,  Marguerite,  Maria,  Katherine,  Martha,  Frances, 
Priscilla,  practically  all  the  ornamental  faces  produced  by 
that  foundry.  The  faces  cut  for  Phelps,  Dalton  &  Co.  were 


Rennaisant  and  .Esthetic,  and  while  the  list  is  a  brief  one, 
these  two  series  were  among  the  popular  ones  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Brehmer  is  not  an  old  man,  and  he  is  actively 
engaged  in  his  favorite  occupation,  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
which  characterized  his  earlier  career.  He  is  yet  capable  of 
producing  much  that  is  new  and  novel,  and  the  printing 
world  may  expect  further  products  of  his  genius. 


THE  FIRST  HOT-PRESSER  OF  PAPER. 

The  practice  of  hot-pressing,  by  which  so  beautiful  a 
gloss  and  flatness  is  given  to  printed  paper  —  particularly 
that  used  for  high-class  books — was  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Turnbull,  the  founder  of  the  well-known  firm  of 
cardboard  makers  of  that  name.  A  little  over  one  hundred 
years  ago,  as  all  persons  know  who  have  looked  over  old 
letters  of  that  period,  writing  papers  were  made  with  an 
extremely  rough  surface,  on  which  it  now  seems  difficult  to 
understand  how  pens  could  have  been  made  to  mark.  Even 
the  system  of  "rolling”  was  then  unknown,  and  printing 
paper  was  invariably  disfigured  by  a  coarse  surface,  while 
the  impression  of  the  type,  where  the  paper  was  thin,  was 
generally  to  be  seen  through  the  reverse  side.  Our  fore¬ 
fathers  probably  thought  such  matters  unworthy  of  serious 
attention,  although  now  every  stationer  and  bookseller  knows 
that  the  public  have  since  learned  to  regard  them  as  impor¬ 
tant.  No  one,  at  all  events,  had  hitherto  thought  of  remedy¬ 
ing  them,  and  the  improvement  finally  came  from  the 
ingenious  idea  of  a  man  in  no  way  connected  with  paper¬ 
making  or  publishing. 

Thomas  Turnbull  was  a  young  workman  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Sparrow,  a  packer  and  hot-presser  of  cloths, 
which  were  the  only  articles  then  hot-pressed.  Mr.  Sparrow 
having  died,  a  number  of  circulars  announcing  the  fact  to 
his  customers  were  ordered  by  his  widow  to  be  printed.  The 
circulars,  when  they  came  from  the  printer’s,  damp  and 
uneven,  with  impression  marks  on  the  back,  were  disagree¬ 
able  to  the  eye  of  the  young  workman.  He  had  a  leisure 
half-hour,  and  it  struck  him  to  put  each  between  glazed 
boards,  and  subject  the  printed  paper  to  the  same  pressure, 
from  hot  iron  plates  screwed  down  by  powerful  machinery, 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  give  to  cloth  and  silk. 
The  result  showed  an  improvement  so  striking  that  he  was 
at  once  convinced  that  the  new  application  of  the  process, 
trifling  as  it  seemed,  was  important.  Having  an  enterpris¬ 
ing  mind,  he  soon  afterward  took  a  small  shop  in  Booth 
street,  Spitalfields,  set  up  presses,  and  went  himself  to  sta¬ 
tioners  and  publishers  with  specimens  of  his  work.  The 
system  spread,  although,  as  in  the  case  of  other  luxuries, 
it  was  at  first  ridiculed  as  an  absurd  piece  of  foppery. 
Mathias,  in  his  satirical  poem,  entitled  "The  Pursuits  of 
Literature,”  published  in  1794,  frequently  denounced  the 
new  absurdity.  "All  books,”  he  says,  "are  now  advertised 
to  be  printed  on  wire-wove  paper,  and  hot-pressed, ,  down 
to  the  ’Philosophical  Transactions’  and  Major  Rennell’s 
learned  'Memoir  on  Hindostan,’  as  if  the  intention  were  that 
they  should  be  looked  at  and  not  read.”  Thomas  Turnbull 
extended  the  hot-pressing  system  to  cardboard  making,  in 
which  art  he  gained  a  great  reputation,  which  is  still  enjoyed 
by  his  descendants. — Colonist  and  Exporter. 


ONE  AMONG  TEN  THOUSAND. 

Find  enclosed  $2  for  The  Inland  Printer,  one  year.  I 
have  taken  the  publication  for  years  and  enjoy  studying  its 
pages ;  to  me  it  is  "the  one  among  ten  thousand.”  You  are 
doing  a  great  work  in  bringing  nearer  to  perfection  the  "  art 
preservative.” —  Charles  F.  Hildreth ,  The  Advance  Printing 
Company ,  Port  Huron ,  Michigan. 
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ECHOES  FROM  THE 
CLUB 

OF 

CHICAGO 


BY  FREDERICK  BOYD  STEVENSON. 


THE  autographs  of  many  notable  men  and  women  are 
on  the  visitors’  book  of  the  Press  Club  of  Chicago, 
but  there  is  none  of  which  the  members  feel  more 
justly  proud  than  that  of  President  McKinley.  The  recep¬ 
tion  tendered  to  him  at  the  rooms  of  the  club,  October  10, 
will  be  remembered  during  the  lives  of  those  who  attended  it 
as  one  of  the  brightest  days  in  the  history  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  entire  absence  of  conventionality  was  the  charm 
of  it  all.  The  members  and  their  families  were  greeted 
informally  by  the  President,  and  the  affair  in  every  respect 
was  a  most  enjoyable  one. 

The  rooms  were  never  more  beautifully  decorated.  On 
every  side  there  was  a  profusion  of  ferns  and  potted  plants, 
with  flags  and  bunting.  Mr.  Angus  McNeill,  the  artist,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  club,  has  given  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
reception  in  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  which  will  appear  in  the 
next  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer. 


«r 


This. is  the  story  of  Merwin  Tabor  and  H.  O.  Shepard. 

When  Tabor,  who  was  formerly  State  Actuary  of  Insur¬ 
ance,  was  the  Chicago  agent  for  one  of  the  big  Eastern 
companies,  he  was  transferred  to  San  Francisco.  Before 
going  to  the  Pacific  Coast  he  thought  it  might  be  a  good 
thing  to  take  along  with  him  some  tangible  proof  that  he 
stood  high  in  Masonic  circles.  He  argued  to  himself  that  it 
might  help  him  along  —  anyway,  it  wouldn’t  do  him  any 
harm.  So  he  secured  at  considerable  outlay  a  beautifully 
engraved  certificate  of  membership  of  his  commandery,  to 
show  first  of  all  that  he  was  a  Knight  Templar.  Then  he 
got  a  handsomely  engrossed  document  from  his  Chapter  to 
indicate  that  he  had  reached  the  Royal  Arch  degree.  And 
last  of  all,  an  exquisitely  wrought  paper  from  his  Blue  Lodge 
proved  beyond  question  that  he  was  a  Master  Mason. 

Of  course  Tabor  felt  pretty  proud  of  all  this,  and  one  day 
he  was  up  in  the  Press  Club  showing  the  elaborately  signed 
and  sealed  credentials.  About  this  time  Shepard  joined  the 
little  group.  Now  Shepard  is  a  way-up  Mason,  and  he  saw 
at  a  glance  how  ridiculous  the  whole  thing  appeared.  He 
examined  the  papers  carefully,  but  was  a  little  backward 
about  expressing  an  opinion.  But  Tabor  was  all  excitement, 
and  he  said  : 

"  Say,  aren’t  they  daisies,  Shepard  ?”, 

Shepard  put  his  hand  up  to  his  chin  and  remarked  in  his 
droll  fashion : 

"Look  here,  Tabor.  Do  you  know  this  reminds  me  of  an 
old  farmer  down  in  Chenang’  County,  New  York,  where  I 
was  born.  This  old  farmer,  after  selling  his  butter  one  fall, 
built  a  very  fine  barn,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  painted  it 
the  regulation  bright  red.  When  it  was  completed  he 
cut  a  big  hole  in  the  door.  And  right  beside  of  this  big 
hole  he  cut  a  smaller  hole. 

" '  What’s  the  big  hole  for  ?  ’  asked  a  neighbor. 

'"To  let  the  old  cat  in  and  out,’  replied  the  farmer. 

"The  neighbor  thought  for  a  minute,  and  then  he  asked  : 

"  'What’s  the  little  hole  for  ?  ’ 

"'To  let  the  little  cat  in  and  out,’  answered  the  farmer. 

Tabor  jumped  up  quickly. 

"Hold  on  !  Hold  on,  there!”  he  cried,  as  he  grasped  the 
self-evident  truth  that  the  greater  always  contains  the  less. 
"I’m  in  it.  But,  say,  boys,  just  don’t  say  another  word 
about  it,  and  you  shall  have  the  best  in  the  town.” 


And  for  seven  long  days  and  for  seven  long  nights  the 
blue  Havana  fragrance  floated  like  the  translucent  clouds  of 
dreamland  over  the  rooms  of  the  Press  Club. 


They  were  talking  one  night  about  some  of  the  old  news¬ 
paper  men  who  had  drifted  away  from  Chicago.  Fred 
Duneka’s  name  came  up.  Duneka  is  now  on  the  New  York 
World ,  but  at  one  time  he  was  on  the  Chicago  Times. 

One  of  the  old  reporters  was  saying  : 

"Duneka  and  I  happened  to  be  assigned  to  a  dance  over 
at  the  North  Side  Turner  Hall.  I  was  on  the  Tribune  then. 
We  stood  near  the  door  looking  at  the  dancers  when  a  big 
fellow  gave  us  both  a  push  aside  and  entered  the  hall. 
Duneka’s  hot  Southern  blood  entered  to  his  forehead  in  a 
second. 

"  'I’ll  kick  the  lugs  off  that  duck,’  said  he. 

"  '  Do  you  know  who  that  is  ?  ’  asked  a  bystander. 

"  'No,  and  I  don’t  care  a  d - ,’  said  Duneka. 

"  'Who  is  it  ?  ’  I  asked. 

"  'John  L.  Sullivan,  and  he’s  bilin’  drunk,’  said  the  by¬ 
stander. 

"  'Old  man,’  said  Duneka  softly  and  gentle-like,  'I expect 
I’d  better  be  rushing  that  copy  in.’  ” 

s V  & 


«  That  story  some  fellow  was  telling  up  here  not  long  ago 
about  the  loaded  cigars,”  said  the  sporting  reporter,  "is 
matched  by  one  on  'Johnnie  ’  English.  This  happened  quite 
a  good  many  years  ago  when  'Johnnie’  was  a  reporter  on 


The  printer’s  devil  always  makes 
Things  in  the  chapel  fly ; 

’Tis  he  who  sneaks  the  fattest 
" takes ” ; 

Shows  the  reporters  their  mis¬ 
takes  ; 

Dubs  all  the  editorials  fakes 
And  dotes  on 

/,r/ntErs  *i 

That  little  devil  is  the  lad 
That  swears  a  streak  of  blue ; 
That  makes  old  typos  sore  and  sad, 
Because  he  says  their  proofs  are 
bad, 

And  just  to  make  the  foreman  mad, 
Sets  things  up 

.ot  dne  gnorw 

When  printers’  devils  are  no  more, 
But  sing  their  anthems  high,  • 
Along  that  glittering,  golden  shore, 
With  ink  and  type  and  slugs 
galore, 

We’ll  pray  for  printers  gone  before 
To  set  ***  in  the  sky. 


the  Tribune.  One  of  the  boys  was  passing  around  a  box  of 
fine-looking  cigars.  They  seemed  to  be  way-out-of-sight  20- 
centers,  but  they  were  loaded  clear  up  to  the  muzzle  with 
stuff  pretty  nearly  as  bad  as  dynamite  and  an  awful  wicked 
kind  of  a  red  fire. 

"Well,  when  the  guy  came  around  to  'Johnnie  ’  English’s 
desk  'Johnnie’  reached  in  and  said,  'Thanks,’  and  picked 
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out  three  fat  ones.  That  night  he  came  down  town  from  his 
supper  in  an  open  car  and  seated  in  the  rear  he  lighted  up 
his  explosive  and  puffed  away  like  a  bloated  bondholder. 
The  car  was  filled  with  ladies  all  dressed  up  fine  on  their  way 
to  the  theater. 

"Now,  the  cigar  'Johnnie’  was  smoking  chanced  to  be 
one  of  that  quick-action  kind.  There  was  no  siss  or  hissing 
about  it.  When  it  went  off,  it  went  off  —  that  was  all.  He 
hadn’t  gone  very  far  when  that  old  hand-grenade  just 
exploded.  'Johnnie’  gave  a  howl  of  horror  and  threw  it  on 
the  floor  and  it  scudded  under  the  seats  among  the  petticoats 
of  the  women  like  a  nigger-chaser,  while  the  North  Side  for 
blocks  around  was  illuminated  with  a  red  glare  of  glory. 
The  women  screamed  and  jumped  off  the  car.  The  driver 
jammed  down  the  brakes.  There  was  a  panic  for  a  few 
minutes  and  'Johnnie’  barely  escaped  arrest  by  flashing  his 
reportorial  star. 

''  He  took  the  two  remaining  cigars  out  of  his  vest  pocket, 
looked  at  them  fondly  for  a  second  and  then  laid  them  care¬ 
fully  in  the  gutter.”  ^  ^ 

The  Press  Club  has  recently  been  presented  with  a  life- 
size  oil-painting  of  Charles  Eugene  Banks  by  the  artist,  Louis 
Betts.  It  is  an  excellent  portrait  and  is  "Banks”  all  over.  In 
the  left  hand  there  is  a  stump  of  a  cigar  and  the  cigar  is 
natural,  too.  It  seems  to  be  a  cross  between  an  Illinois  cab¬ 
bage  and  an  Ohio  seedling  with  a  patent  Connecticut  wrap¬ 
per.  Now,  that  "two-fer”  worried  Banks  a  good  deal  when 
he  came  to  think  about  it.  He  didn’t  exactly  like  to  say  any¬ 
thing  to  Betts  about  it,  but  he  couldn’t  get  it  out  of  his  head 
that  he  ought  to  be  represented  by  a  fine  Havana.  So  one 
day  when  he  went  to  the  studio  he  had  in  his  hand  an  elegant 
Victoria  Regina.  He  had  carefully  nursed  the  ash  on  it  and 
it  tapered  long  and  beautiful. 

"Say,”  said  Charlie,  kind  of  bashful-like,  "I  sort  of  think 
it  would  be  rather  nice  to  just  daub  a  picture  of  this  ash  on 
that  old  stump  over  there,  and  touch  her  up  so  she’ll  look  a 
little  more  like  a  gentleman’s  snipe  —  don’t  you  ?  ” 

"Sure,”  said  the  artist,  "Just  hang  down  your  arm  as  it  is 
on  the  canvas.” 

Banks  shifted  the  cigar  —  and  —  well,  the  ash  fell  off. 


A  PORTRAIT  IS  NOT  PROPERTY  —  NAME  AND 
FACE  CAN  BE  USED  BY  OTHERS. 

HE  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Record ,  writing  from 
Lansing,  Michigan,  under  date  of  October  4,  says  : 
"The  Michigan  Supreme  Court  has  held  against  the 
long-established  claim  that  a  man  has  no  right  to  print  and 
circulate  pictures  of  another  except  by  his  consent,  or  where, 
by  reason  of  his  celebrity,  the  public  has  an  interest  in  him. 

"  This  conclusion  was  reached  in  the  famous  case  brought 
by  the  widow  of  the  late  Col.  John  Atkinson,  the  well-known 
Michigan  politician,  to  restrain  a  Detroit  firm  from  putting 
upon  the  market  the  John  Atkinson  cigar,  which  bore  a 
label  with  the  name  and  likeness  of  Colonel  Atkinson. 

"The  court  says,  in  a  unanimous  opinion  written  by  Jus¬ 
tice  Hooker,  that  as  a  rule  names  are  received  at  the  hands 
of  parents,  surnames  by  inheritance  and  Christian  names  at 
their  will.  But  this  is  not  an  invariable  rule,  for  many 
names  are  adopted  or  assumed  by  those  who  bear  them. 
But  in  neither  case  is  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  name  exclu¬ 
sive.  A  disreputable  person,  or  criminal,  may  select  the 
name  of  the  most  exemplary  for  his  child,  or  his  horse,  or 
dog,  or  monkey.  This  has  never  been  questioned,  and  no 
reason  occurs  to  the  court  for  limiting  the  right  to  apply  a 
name,  though  borne  by  another  person,  to  animate  objects. 
'Why  not  a  John  Atkinson  wagon  ?  ’  is  asked,  'as  well  as  a 
John  Atkinson  Jones,  or  horse,  or  dog  ?  Society  understands 
this  and  may  be  depended  upon  to  make  proper  allowances 
in  such  cases,  and  although  each  individual  member  may  in 
his  own  case  suffer  a  feeling  of  humiliation  when  his  own 


name  or  that  of  some  beloved  or  respected  friend  is  thus 
used,  he  will  usually  in  the  case  of  another  regard  it  as  a 
trifle.  We  feel  sure  that  society  would  not  think  the  less  of 
Col.  John  Atkinson  if  cigars  bearing  his  name  were  sold  in 
the  shops.  Nor  are  his  friends  brought  into  disrepute 
thereby.  So  long  as  such  use  does  not  amount  to  a  libel,  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  Colonel  Atkinson  would  himself  be 
remediless,  were  he  alive,  and  the  same  is  true  of  his  friends 
who  survive.’ 

"It  was  urged  that  in  this  case  the  feelings  of  the  widow 
were  wounded.  The  court  says  it  fully  appreciates  the 
indelicacy  of  the  man  who  should  join  the  funeral  procession 
of  Colonel  Atkinson  in  a  carriage  bearing  the  legend,  'The 
Col.  John  Atkinson  Cigar,’  and  can  well  understand  that 
this  would  annoy  the  colonel’s  friends.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  such  an  act  is  an  actionable  wrong,  or  that 
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equity  will  intervene  by  injunction  to  prevent  it,  and  the 
court  is  sure  that  the  disapproval  of  society  would  ordinarily 
have  the  latter  effect. 

"The  major  portion  of  the  voluminous  opinion,  however, 
is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  right 
to  print  pictures  of  another  without  his  consent.  This  is 
declared  to  be  a  proposition  of  modern  origin.  Counsel  for 
Mrs.  Atkinson  insisted  that  this  proposition  is  supported  by 
several  cases,  and  these  the  court  considered  at  some  length, 
the  conclusion  being  that  they  do  not  apply  here. 

"After  reviewing  these  cases  the  court  says  that  the  law¬ 
books  published  before  1860  were  searched  in  vain  for  the 
assertion  of  any  such  right  as  that  claimed,  or  the  denial  of 
the  right  to  publish  the  truth  for  any  lawful  purpose  or  in  a 
decent  manner,  either  orally,  or  in  writing,  or  by  pictures. 
Here  the  opinion  enters  into  quite  a  dissertation  upon  pic¬ 
tures,  dwelling  upon  the  pleasure  and  instruction  they  give. 
The  court  says  it  is  not  satisfied  that  the  homes  and  land¬ 
scapes  are  so  entirely  within  the  control  of  owners  that  one 
commits  an  unlawful  invasion  of  the  rights  of  privacy  in 
looking  upon  their  beauties,  or  by  sketching  or  even  photo¬ 
graphing  them,  or  that  one  has  a  right  of  action  either  for 
damages  or  to  restrain  the  possessor  of  a  camera  from  taking 
a  snap-shot  at  the  passer-by  for  his  own  purpose.  'If  we 
admit  the  impertinence  of  the  act,’  says  the  opinion,  'it  must 
be  admitted  that  there  are  many  impertinencies  which  are 
not  actionable,  and  which  courts  of  equity  will  not  restrain.’ 

"As  the  right  contended  for  is  not  a  property  right,  and 
does  not  spring  from  any  contract,  the  opinion  says  it  must 
follow  that  relief  must  be  in  an  action  for  damages  for  a 
breach  of  duty  upon  an  actionable  wrong,  or  a  suit  to 
prevent  a  threatened  injunction.  In  either  case,  such  action 
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•  threatened,  and  if  the 
enominated  as  a  wrong, 


"All  men  are  not  possessed  of  the  same  delicacy  of  feel- 
,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  or  the  same  consideration 
the  feelings  of  others.  These  things  depend  greatly  upon 
disposition  and  education.  Some  men  are  sensitive, 
ae  brutal.  The  former  will  suffer  keenly  from  an  act  or 
rd  that  will  not  affect  the  latter.  Manifestly  the  law  can 
i  right  of  action  depend  upon  the  intent  of  the 
upon  the  sensitiveness  of  another, 
ugh  injuries  to  feelings  are  recognized  as  a  ground  for 
increasing  damages,  the  law  has  never  given  a  right  of  action 
for  an  injury  to  feelings  merely. 

"Slander  and  libel  are  based  upon  injury  to  reputation, 
not  to  feelings  ;  and  although  many  offensive  things  may  be 
said  that  injure  feelings  and  shock  and  violate  the  moral 
sense,  even  though  they  be  untruthful,  they  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  actionable.  To  make  them  so  they  must  be  of  such 
an  atrocious  character  that  the  law  will  presume  an  injury 
to  reputation,  or  special  damage  to  property  interests  must 
be  alleged  or  proved.  What  becomes  of  the  innumerable  cases 
of  ill-natured  and  perhaps  insulting  and  immoral  things  that 
may  be  said  about  persons  ?  is  asked.  The  answer  is  that  in 
an  enlightened  effort  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the  man  upon 
the  one  hand  and  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  their  liberties 
upon  the  other,  it  has  been  found  that  a  line  of  demarcation 
must  be  drawn  which  affords  a  practical  balance. 

"  The  law ,  does  not  discriminate  between  persons  who  are 
sensitive  and  those  who  are  not,  and  the  brutality  of  the 
remark  makes  no  difference.  Yet  the  alleged  'right  to  pri¬ 
vacy’  is  invaded.  The  wisdom  of  the  law,  the  court  says, 
has  been  vindicated  by  experience.  The  law  of  privacy 
seems  to  have  obtained  a  foothold  at  one  time  in  the  history 
of  our  jurisprudence,  not  by  that  name,  it  is  true,  but  in 
effect.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  old  maxim  that  'the  greater 
the  truth  the  greater  the  libel,’  and  the  result  has  been  the 
emphatic  expression  of  public  disapproval  by  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  press,  the  establishment  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  abolition  in  most  of  our  States  of  the  maxim  quoted 
by  constitutional  enactment. 

"'Should  it  be  thought,’  says  the  court  in  conclusion, 
'that  it  is  a  hard  rule  that  is  applied  in  this  case,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  ready  remedy  is 
to  be  found  in  legislation.  We  are  not  satisfied,  however, 
that  the  rule  is  a  hard  one,  and  we  think  that  the  consensus 
of  opinion  must  be  that  the  complainants  contend  for  a  much 
harder  one.’  ” 
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department  the  pronum 
and  typothetae  ?  ”  Answer. —  E 
lounced  differently  by  different  persons, 
le  of  them  the  difference  indicates  a  dif- 
;,  which  affects  the  division  at  the  end  of  a 
,  in  both  dictionaries  in  which  it  is  given  — 
namely,  the  Century  and  the  Standard  —  is  pronounced 
aw-to-mo/bil,  accentuated  on  the  next  to  the  last  syllable.  It 
is,  of  course,  simply  auto,  meaning  self,  prefixed  to  the 
adjective  mobile,  meaning  movable.  I  think  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  already  noted  is  the  only  correct  one  on  a  basis  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  I  have  never  heard  any  one  say  anything  but 
aw-to-mo-beel',  and  this  may  become,  if  it  is  not  already, 
established  as  the  right  pronunciation.  Worcester  pro¬ 
nounces  the  simple  adjective  mo-beel',  and  with  this 
accepted  the  compound  should  preserve  it.  All  the  recent 
American  lexicographers,  however,  give  two  pronunciations 
other  than  this  —  mo'bil  or  mob'il.  The  other  word  is  pro¬ 
nounced  ti-pott/e-tee,  though  an  alternative  ti-po-thee'tee  is 
given  as  permissible  in  the  International  Dictionary.  The 
latter  pronunciation  is  not  given  in  any  other  dictionary.  In 
fact,  the  word  itself  is  only  in  one  other — the  Standard. 


A  Possessive  Questioned. —  F. 
writes  :  "Would  like  to  ask 
apostrophe  that  has  always  s 

refer  to  it  in  1 
follows  :  A  friend  of  my  father’s.  I 
read,  A  friend  of  my  father,  or  My 
first  is  correct,  what  does  the  ’s 
father’s  what?”  Answer. —  It 
truth  to  say  that  this  use  of  the 
instead  of  saying  almost  universal. 
Brown’s  treatment  of  the  question, 
sions  noticed  was,  "The  first  is  a  r< 
And  this  is  in  line  with  the  form  of 
friend  of  mine,”  not  "A  friend  of  i 
says.  "A  book  of  John’s,”  not  "i 
does  not  say  much  about  the  posse 
he  clearly  shows  that  he  think 
"Where  the  governing  noun  can  n 
often  omitted  by  ellipsis  ;  as,  'At  th 
'St.  Paul’s’  [church];  'A  book  of 
:  of  the  emperor’s’  [s 
E  my  friends.  '  Shall  \ 
tion  of  Adam’s,  or  of 


K.,  Hamilton,  Ontario, 


wrong  to  me,  and  yet  its 
)  point  the  other  way.  I 

that  it  should 
friend.  If  the 
3  convey  —  my 
bally  be  mere 
re  is  universal, 
looking  for  Goold 
of  the  first  expres- 


E  Dr.  1 


l’s.” 


book  of  John.”  Brown 
ive  form  in  question,  but 
it  correct,  as  follows : 
be  easily  mistaken,  it  is 
he  alderman’s’  [house]; 
my  brother’s  ’  [book] ; 

:];  'A  friend  of  mine” 


Cain  or  Abel’s  ?’  That  is, 
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one  of  Adam’s  inventions,  or  of  Cain  or  Abel’s  inventions. 
The  Rev.  David  Blair,  unable  to  resolve  this  phraseology  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  absurdly  sets  it  down  among  what  he 
calls  'erroneous  or  vulgar  phrases.’  His  examples  are  these  : 
'A  poem  of  Pope’s’;  'A  soldier  of  the  king’s’;  'That  is  a 
horse  of  my  father’s.’  He  ought  to  have  supplied  the  plural 
nouns  poems,  soldiers,  horses.  This  is  the  true  explanation 
of  all  the  'double  genitives’  which  our  grammarians  dis¬ 
cover  ;  for  when  the  first  noun  is  partitive,  it  naturally  sug¬ 
gests  more  or  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  belonging  to 
this  possessor ;  and  when  such  is  not  the  meaning,  this  con¬ 
struction  is  improper.”  The  construction  under  considera¬ 
tion  is  certainly  idiomatic,  for  such  meaning  as  "one  of  my 
father’s  friends.”  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  the  noun 
is  partitive,  as  Brown  says  ;  the  preposition  "of”  seems  to  be 
the  partitive  word,  and  the  meaning  may  also  be  rendered, 
"A  friend  from  among  my  father’s  friends.” 

Choice  of  Prepositions. —  F.  H.  H.,  Chicago,  writes: 
"Please  state  which  of  the  two  following  forms  is  correct :  '  He 


village;  as,  his  house  is  in  49th  street;  he  lives  in  York 
street.  In  the  United  States  '  on  ’  is  often  colloquially  sub¬ 
stituted  for  'in’  before  'street’  in  such  phrases.”  The 
Century  says :  "  Strictly,  the  word  [street]  excludes  the 

houses,  which  are  then  on  the  street ;  but  in  a  very  common 
use  it  includes  the  land  and  houses,  which  are  then  in  the 
street.”  As  to  the  second  matter  of  our  question  common 
opinions  seem  to  differ,  and  not  to  be  stable  one  way  or  the 
other.  A  reasonable  choice  may  be  made,  but  no  maker  of 
a  book,  so  far  as  the  present  writer’s  somewhat  extended 
search  can  determine,  has  actually  made  a  fixed  choice  and 
maintained  it  throughout.  One  book  that  seems  to  show  its 
editor’s  preference  for  "in”  in  all  cases  of  residence  or  occur¬ 
rence  within  the  limits  of  a  city,  town,  or  village,  large  or 
small,  is  "Appleton’s  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,” 
in  which  "at”  is  used  very  seldom.  Here  the  leading  of  the 
dictionaries  is  very  uncertain.  In  its  definition  of  "at,”  the 
Century  Dictionary  gives  as  examples,  "at  Stratford,”  "at 
Lexington,”  and  then  says:  "But  if  the  city  is  of  great  size, 


FARMING  IN  ALGERIA. 

From  collection  of  H.  W.  Fay,  De  Kalb,  Illinois. 


lives  in  Madison  street ’  or  'He  lives  on  Madison  street.’ 
Also,  when  a  city  is  large  a  person  is  said  to  live  in  that  city, 
but  if  the  place  of  residence  is  a  small  city  or  town  he  is 
said  to  live  at  that  place,  according  to  a  language  book  used 
in  the  Chicago  public  schools.”  Answer. —  "He  lives  in 
Madison  street”  is  correct,  because  " street ”  means  not  only 
the  way  or  road  on  which  the  houses  border,  but  the  way 
and  the  houses.  The  difficulty  in  choosing  between  "in” 
and  "  on  ”  probably  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  houses  were 
not  originally  considered  part  of  the  street,  and  that  "street” 
is  very  often  used  now  for  merely  the  way  between  the 
houses,  and  even  for  the  roadway  exclusive  of  sidewalks. 
The  International  Dictionary  gives  this  definition  of  the 
noun:  "In  an  extended  sense,  'street’  designates,  besides 
the  roadway,  the  walks,  houses,  shops,  etc.,  which  border 
the  thoroughfare.  'His  deserted  mansion  in  Duke  street. 
Macaulay.’”  The  Standard’s  first  definition  is :  "A  public 
way,  with  buildings  on  one  or  both  sides,  in  a  city,  town,  or 


'in’  is  commonly  used;  as,  in  London,  in  Paris,  in  New 
York ;  unless,  again,  the  city  is  conceived  of  as  a  mere 
geographical  point ;  as,  our  financial  interests  center  at  New 
York.”  Distinction  according  to  the  size  of  the  place,  arbi¬ 
trarily  rejecting  all  thought  of  similarity  of  relation  of  the 
words,  occurs  because  it  is  a  fact  that  real  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  prepositions  makes  "at”  apply  to  small  space, 
if  not  strictly  to  a  mere  point,  and  "in”  to  larger  space,  at 
least  large  enough  to  have  limits  that  inclose  something 
between  them.  The  Standard  Dictionary  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sensible  remarks:  "As  regards  place,  'at’  is  not 
used  with  the  names  of  countries;  we  say  'in  England,’  'in 
France,’  etc.;  with  names  of  cities  and  towns  the  use  of  'at  ’ 
or  'in’  depends  not  chiefly  upon  the  size  of  the  place,  but 
upon  the  point  of  view ;  when  we  think  merely  of  the  local 
or  geographical  point,  we  use  '  at  ’ ;  when  we  think  of 
inclusive  space,  we  employ  'in’;  as,  we  arrived  at  Liver¬ 
pool  ;  there  are  few  rich  men  in  this  village.”  Cyclopedias 
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are  the  books  that  best  afford  examples  of  actual  usage  in 
this  case.  The  writer  has  specially  examined  a  number  of 
them  on  this  point,  particularly  so  but  a  short  time  ago,  as 
he  had  to  decide  the  matter  for  a  cyclopedia  which  he  edited, 
and  desired,  as  he  does  in  all  his  work,  to  have  it  show  con¬ 
sistency  based  on  principle.  He  found  plain  evidence  of  the 
common  notion  that  "at”  should  be  used  for  small  places 
and  "in”  for  large,  but  no  evidence  of  anything  like  a  divid¬ 
ing  line  in  any  of  them.  The  notion  is  not  reasonable, 
because  there  is  no  agreement  possible  in  determining  what 
place  is  small  enough  for  "  at  ”  and  which  is  large  enough  for 
"in.”  One  cyclopedia  even  says  sometimes  that  persons 


were  born  "at”  London,  Paris,  and  Edinburgh.  Such  mat¬ 
ters  as  birth,  residence,  and  death,  as  occurring  within 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  always  show  the  relation  belong¬ 
ing  to  "in,”  namely,  that  of  inclusive  space;  and  "in” 
should  be  used  every  time,  whether  the  place  be  the 
smallest  or  the  largest. 


EACH  NUMBER  AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

Enclosed  find  $1  to  apply  on  subscription  for  The 
Inland  Printer.  I  endeavor  to  be  up-to-date,  and  no 
"print-shop  ”  is  without  The  Inland  Printer.  Each  num¬ 
ber  is  an  encyclopedia  for  the  craft,  and  if  a  printer  can  not 
profit  from  it,  he  deserves  to  try  blacksmithing,  or  something 
more  suitable  to  his  talent.  I  have  read  the  publication  for 
several  years,  generally  in  some  office  or  from  some  news¬ 
dealer,  and  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  written  a  line  to 
you  or  sent  a  sample.  To  begin  with,  I  admit  my  engraving 
is  not  the  best,  etc.,  but  what  I  wish  to  say  is  this :  That  I 
have  "  picked  up  ”  my  engraving  from  The  Inland  Printer 
and  a  couple  of  books  on  the  subject,  and  any  one  can  do 
the  same  thing  if  they  go  at  it  with  a  determination  to  win. 
I  have  never  taken  a  lesson  in  wood-engraving,  nor  in  pen¬ 
drawing;  simply  read,  studied  and  practiced  till  I  can  exe¬ 
cute  the  samples  I  enclose.  They  are  picked-up  samples  of 
everyday  orders  filled  by  myself.  As  for  the  printing  part, 
many’s  the  scrape  The  Inland  Printer  has  helped  me  out 
of,  and  I  can  get  good,  wholesome  ideas  from  examining  its 
display  ads.,  etc.  May  The  Inland  Printer  be  as  much 
help  to  others  as  it  has  been  to  myself,  is  the  wish  of  the 
writer. —  S'.  I.  Meseraull,  Printer  and  Engraver ,  Sims  Sta¬ 
tion,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 
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STEREOTYPING* 

CONDUCTED  BY  C.  S.  PARTRIDGE. 

Correspondence  relating  to  this  department  Is  respectfully  In¬ 
vited  from  electrotypers,  stereotypers  and  others.  Individual  expe¬ 
riences  in  any  way  pertaining  to  the  trade  are  solicited.  Inquiries 
will  receive  prompt  attention.  Differences  of  opinion  regarding 
answers  given  by  the  editor  will  receive  respectful  consideration. 

The  following  list  of  books  is  given  for  the  convenience  of  readers. 
Orders  may  be  sent  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 

Electrotyping.— By  C.  S.  Partridge.  Its  chapters  include :  Histor¬ 
ical  Review— The  Battery—  The  Dynamo  — The  Bath  — Steel,  Brass  and 
Nickel  Baths  — Management  of  Baths  — Agitation  of  Baths  —  Measuring 
Instruments  — Preparation  of  Work  — Molding  — Building— Metalizing  — 
The  Conductors  —  Depositing  —  Casting  —  Finishing  —  Trimming  and 
Routing— Revising  — Blocking  — The  Invention  of  Electrotyping.  Full 
cloth  ;  150  pages  ;  $1.50. 

Stereotyping. — By  C.  S.  Partridge.  This  is  the  only  book  devoted 
exclusively  to  papier-mache  stereotyping  which  has  ever  been  published, 
and  is  an  exhaustive  treatise  of  the  subject,  containing  detailed  descrip¬ 
tions  of  all  the  best  methods  of  work  in  present  use,  including  Cold 
Process,  instructions  for  operating  the  Rolling  Machine.  Paste  Recipes, 
Metal  Formulas,  Hints  for  the  Protection  of  Type,  Suggestions  for  the 
Operating  and  Care  of  Machinery,  Instructions  for  Grinding  Tools,  and 
a  complete  list  of  unexpired  patents  pertaining  to  Stereotyping  Meth¬ 
ods  and  Machinery,  including  number  of  patent,  date  of  issue  and  name 
of  inventor.  140  pages,  6  by  inches  ;  50  illustrations  ;  $1.50. 

Coat  Your  Blocks. —  The  writer  has  been  frequently 
asked  how  electrotypes  may  be  preserved  from  corrosion. 
The  following  item,  which  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  British  Printer,  suggests  a  preservative  which,  while 
recommended  for  process  blocks,  would  be  equally  valuable 
for  electrotypes  :  "  It  is  not  so  much  in  printing  as  in  storing 
after  printing  that  process  blocks  are  frequently  ruined. 
Many  a  printer  has  discovered  this  to  his  cost,  and  also  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  client  who  entrusted  to  his  keeping  some 
valuable  blocks.  Before  being  stored  away  all '  half-tone  ’  and 
'line’  blocks  should  be  coated  with  some  kind  of  preparation 
to  preserve  them  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  Under 
the  title  of  'D.  M.  V.’  (De  Montfort  Varnish),  our  printers 
are  offering  for  sale  in  a  handy  form  a  preparation  which  has 
been  tried  and  tested  at  the  De  Montfort  Press  for  some  time 
past,  and  which  can  be  confidently  recommended  to  the 
trade.  It  is  easily  applied,  dries  quickly,  and,  what  is  of 
great  importance,  can  be  removed  in  a  few  seconds  whenever 
the  block  is  required  for  further  use.” 

The  Chicago  Situation. —  About  a  year  ago  the  Chi¬ 
cago  stereotypers  attempted  to  force  the  publishers  of  that 
city  to  accept  terms  which  were  rejected,  and  a  strike  ensued 
which  soon  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  strikers.  Since  that 
time  the  situation  has  been  considered  unsatisfactory,  espe¬ 
cially  to  union  printers.  At  Detroit  an  attempt  was  made  to 
commit  the  International  Union  to  radical  measures,  but 
better  counsels  prevailed  and  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  unions  in  Chicago,  subordinate  to  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  be  and  they  are  hereby  instructed  to  submit  to  the 
executive  council  without  restriction  all  matters  in  connection  with  the 
controversy  between  the  Publishers’  Association  and  the  aforesaid 
unions,  with  full  power  to  act,  and  the  executive  council  is  hereby 
instructed  to  take  charge  of  the  matter  aforesaid  and  use  every  means 
to  effect  a  settlement  in  their  judgment  for  the  best  interests  of  all  the 
union  men  interested. 

This  compromise  was  reached  after  seven  hours’  delibera¬ 
tion  behind  closed  doors.  The  wiser  and  steadier  heads 
ruled,  and  no  doubt  a  conclusion  will  be  reached  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned.  It  is  infinitely  better  to  approach  a  difficult 
question  like  this  in  the  attitude  of  kindness  than  in  one  of 
hostility.  Nothing  is  ever  gained  by  the  stand-and-deliver 
method. — Typothetce  and  Platemaker. 

Electrotypes  from  Stereotype  Molds. —  M.  D.  C., 
Tampa,  Florida,  writes:  "Can  you  tell  me  of  any  way  in 
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which  I  can  make  matrices  of  my  forms  and  send  them  to  an 
electrotype  foundry  to  have  plates  made  ?  I  am  too  far 
away  from  any  electrotype  foundry  to  send  my  forms,  and 
while  there  are  two  parties  here  who  have  small  stereotype 
outfits,  they  can  not  do  the  work  satisfactorily.”  Answer  — 
You  could  not  make  electrotype  molds  of  your  forms  without 
an  expensive  equipment  and  the  employment  of  expert  help, 
and  if  you  could  it  would  be  impracticable  to  ship  them  as 
they  would  probably  be  injured  in  transit.  The  only  way  an 
electrotype  can  be  made  from  a  papier-mache  matrix  is  to 
first  make  a  stereotype  from  the  matrix  and  then  make  an 
electrotype  from  the  stereotype.  Such  an  electrotype  would 
be  no  better  than  the  stereotype  and  you  would  have  to  pay 
for  both  plates.  If  you  must  have  an  electrotype  the  only 
practical  way  is  for  you  to  ship  your  forms  to  the  nearest 
foundry.  If  stereotypes  will  answer  your  purpose,  and  you 
have  enough  work  to  warrant  the  expense,  you  could  put  in 
a  stereotype  molding  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  steam  table, 
beating  brush,  etc.,  and  make  your  own  matrices  which  could 
be  sent  safely  by  mail  to  the  nearest  good  stereotype  foundry. 

A  New  Gauge  for  Electrotypers. — A  very  useful  and 
convenient  tool  is  the  steel  combination  gauge  for  electro¬ 
typers  and  stereotypers,  manu¬ 
factured  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
which  provides  a  means  of 
instantly  detecting  errors  in 
the  height  of  type-high  plates, 
book  plates  or  bases.  It  is 
also  useful  as  a  standard  for 
setting  type  gauges,  or  for  set¬ 
ting  the  knife  of  a  shaving 
machine  or  Daniels  planer,  or 
the  bearers  on  cylinder  presses, 
etc.  The  construction  of  the 
gauge  is  shown  by  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration. 

Learning  the  Electro¬ 
typing  Trade. —  Electrotyp¬ 
ing  is  a  good  business  to  learn.  In  New  York  the  molders, 
finishers,  etc.,  get  $24  a  week,  and  the  backers  and  builders 
have  just  been  raised  from  $16  to  $18.  All  the  men  get 
steady  work,  and  the  hours  are  only  nine.  While  they  have 
to  work  hard  at  times,  there  is  also  a  good  deal  of  leisure, 
during  which  the  men  can  sit  down  and  chat.  This  is 
owing  to  the  modern  demand  for  rush  work.  Every  job 
must  be  hurried,  and  the  result  is  that  no  jobs  are  laid  on 
one  side  to  fill  in  with,  and  between  rushes  the  men  take  it 
easy.  Boys  wanting  to  learn  a  trade  can  hardly  do  better 
than  to  get  into  some  electrotyper’s  in  the  country,  where 
the  number  of  apprentices  is  not  restricted,  and  in  a  few 
years  they  can  get  employment  in  the  cities  at  a  high  wage, 
with  steady  work. — Typothetce  and  Platemaker. 

Employ  a  Competent  Foreman. — "Some  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  electrotype  machinery  are  making  a  grave 
mistake  in  their  efforts  to  make  sales  of  machinery  by  the 
installation  of  new  electro  typing  plants,  in  their  underrating 
the  sum  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  their  prospective  cus¬ 
tomer  to  pay  an  efficient  man  to  take  charge  of  a  modern 
electro  typing  shop.  We  had  a  case  brought  to  our  notice 
recently  of  a  party  who  had  obtained  estimates  from  two  or 
perhaps  more  manufacturers  of  electrotyping  machinery,  and 
among  other  items  was  the  sum  to  be  paid  the  foreman  or 
man  to  superintend  both  branches  of  the  business,  in  this 
instance  $18  per  week.  While  it  is  true  that  there  are  men 
floating  around  having  supreme  nerve  sufficient  to  imagine 
that  they  could  assume  the  management  of  a  modern  or 
up-to-date  electrotyping  plant,  and  who  are  willing  to  risk 
chances  as  they  have  no  reputation  at  stake,  who  will  take  a 
position  of  that  responsibility  at  $18  a  week,  or  even  less  if 
they  can  not  secure  more,  the  investor  —  the  man  who  has 


placed  money  in  the  plant  —  is  truly  unfortunate  in  putting 
on  a  man  of  this  caliber,  and  will  realize  the  folly  of  such 
economy.  In  securing  the  services  of  a  general  foreman 
remember  that  the  best  is  none  too  good,  and  such  men  can 
command  nearly  and  oftentimes  double  that  sum.  Many 
machinists  imagine  that  they  can  jump  in  and  operate  an 
electro  typing  establishment.  Some  have  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  to  their  sorrow  and  the  disappointment  of  their  em¬ 
ployers.” — Process  Review  and  Journal  of  Electrotyping. 

Dry  Stereotyping. —  In  the  September  number  of  The 
Inland  Printer  the  writer  offered  to  supply  to  stereotypers 
who  would  give  it  a  fair  test,  a  sample  sheet  of  dry  stereotyp¬ 
ing  flong.  Quite  a  number  of  applications  were  received 
and  filled,  but  at  this  writing  only  two  of  the  recipients  have 
reported  results.  As  a  full  report  from  the  stereo  typer  was 
one  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  flong  was  furnished,  it  is 
probable  that  others  will  be  heard  from  later.  The  following 
letters  on  the  subject  are  from  Mr.  Henry  Kahrs,  of  New 
York  city,  and  Mr.  Otto  Struensee,  of  Philadelphia : 

240  East  Thirty-Third  Street, 

Mr.  C.  S.  Partridge  :  New  York,  September  12,  1899. 

Dear  Sir,— A  tew  days  ago  I  received  from  you  a  sample  of  the 
Austrian  dry  method  flong,  and  have  experimented  with  it  —  tried  it  as 
directed  in  current  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer  — used  it  with  a  facing 
of  different  kinds,  one  of  which  gave  good  results  ;  but  the  conclusion  I 
arrived  at  is  that  as  a  dry  method  this  new  claimant  does  not  answer. 
When  used  as  prescribed,  the  matrix  is  difficult  to  mold,  double  impres¬ 
sions  being  almost  certain  when  rolling,  as  the  flong  does  not  grip  the 
form  sufficiently.  The  impression,  while  seemingly  sharp,  is  shallow, 
and  the  face  of  the  cast  not  uniformly  smooth.  The  flong  itself  is  of 
excellent  texture,  uniformly  even,  and  might  be  a  desirable  stereo  paper 
for  papier-mache  work ;  as  far  as  the  limited  quantity  of  it  that  I  had  to 
test,  I  imagine  that  it  is  very  hygroscopic,  however,  and  this  is  a  disad¬ 
vantage.  It  may  be  that  the  damp  weather  during  the  last  few  days 
aggravated  this  undesirable  feature. 

The  one  case,  referred  to  above,  in  which  I  got  good  results  from  this 
flong,  was  when  I  gave  it  a  thin  coating  of  my  Simplex  stereotyping  com¬ 
position,  and,  while  the  flong  was  partly  damp,  took  a  heavy  impression 
on  it  from  a  form  in  a  job  press,  but  I  do  not  give  the  Austrian  flong  much 
credit  for  the  good  result,  as  almost  any  other  thick,  soft  paper,  with 
tough  fibre,  would  answer  as  well. 

The  foregoing  is  my  experience  with  the  new  flong.  It  has  not  changed 
mv  sentiments  on  "dry”  or  "cold”  stereotyping;  not  that  I  think  either 
of  these  latter  are  impossible,  but  that  so  far,  at  least,  the  matrix  dried 
on  the  form  by  heat  has  no  rival,  quality  of  product  considered. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  privilege  given  me  to  test  this  dry 
method,  and  will  be  grateful  for  any  similar  favors  in  the  future  should  it 
come  within  your  power  to  bestow  them.  Yours  very  truly, 

H.  Kahrs. 

1606  Thompson  Street, 

Mr.  C.  S.  Partridge :  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  15, 1899. 

Dear  Sir,—  In  accordance  with  my  promise,  I  write  to  let  you  know 
the  result  I  obtained  with  the  cold  process  matrix  paper  you  sent  me. 
Enclosed  you  will  find  three  matrices  made  from  that  paper.  The  one 
marked  No.  I  was  made  from  wood  type,  just  as  the  paper  is,  and  rolled 
through  the  machine  once.  You  will  seelthat  it  is  broken  and  the  face 
very  rough  ;  one  cast  was  made  from  it,  the  edges  being  somewhat  curled 
up  ;  this  was  not  fit  to  use.  On  No.  II  I  thought  I  would  try  facing  it  with 
a  tissue  paper  to  give  it  a  more  smooth  surface  ;  you  can  see  that  there  is 
a  decided  improvement,  although  not  perfectly  smooth.  The  upper  line 
in  this  was  wood,  the  lower  celluloid.  Both  were  new  and  should  have 
turned  out  nicely.  Four  casts  were  made  of  this,  fairly  good.  No.  Ill 
was  done  same  as  No.  II,  but  the  mold  lifted  on  the  return  of  machine 
and  Imade  a  double  impression.  While  the  blanks  in  No.  Ill  are  fairly 
deep,  you  will  observe  that  the  type  —  especially  the  small  type  —  is  very 
shallow,  the  bowels  being  hardly  pressed  out.  All  three  molds  were 
rolled  once,  the  two  I  faced  with  tissue  being  put  on  steam  table  a  few 
minutes  to  dry.  Taken  all  in  all,  I  can  not  say  very  much  in  favor  of  it  as 
vet.  I  agree  with  you  that  I  have  never  seen  a  cold-process  mold  to 
equal  one  dried  under  a  steam  table.  I  have  always  found  it  necessary  to 
use  quite  a  heavy  pressure  in  molding  a  cold-process  job,  the  molding 
of  script  being  out  of  the  question  entirely,  it  breaking  off  under  the 
pressure  used.  However,  if  you  can  inform  me  where  I  can  buy  a  few 
large  sheets  of  that  papei;,  I  would  be  willing  to  do  a  little  experimenting 
with  it.  Respectfully,  Otto  Strdensee. 


INSTANT  PUBLICITY. 

I  have  letters  from  a  half-dozen  different  States  in  regard 
to  your  book  and  my  picture,  "Vesper  Bells,”  in  the  October 
issue.  Please  send  me  twenty-five  copies  at  once. —  G.  W. 
Simpkins ,  Lynchburg,  Virginia. 
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NOTES  ^gUERIE 

ON 

LITHOGRAPHY., 


Correspondence  relating  to  this  department  is  respectfully  invited 
from  lithographers,  lithographic  artists,  and  others  interested.  Indi¬ 
vidual  experiences  in  any  way  pertaining  to  the  trade  are  solicited. 
Differences  of  opinion  regarding  answers  given  by  the  editor  will 
receive  respectful  consideration.  Mark  letters  and  samples  plainly 
E.  F.  Wagner,  4  New  Chambers  street.  New  York. 


Production  of  Zinc. —  The  price  of  zinc  has  gone  up 
lately.  This  is  owing  to  an  increased  demand  for  the  arti¬ 
cle.  Its  value  has  been  increasing  steadily  of  late  years. 
The  gain  last  year  in  value  of  production  was  $2,000,000 
over  that  of  the  year  before.  Of  course  the  graphic  arts 
come  in  for  quite  a  share  of  this  consumption. 

How  to  Dissolve  Tallow. —  F.  S-.,  Newark,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  writes:  "I  was  told  that  I  could  dissolve  tallow  in  alco¬ 
hol  ;  I  have  tried  it  without  success.  For  etching  purposes  I 
would  like  to  obtain  it  liquid  ;  could  you  suggest  a  way  to 
do  it  ?”  Answer. —  Ox  tallow  melts  at  38°  cent.  You  can 
dissolve  it  in  40  parts  boiling  alcohol  of  0.821  specific 
gravity.  It  contains,  in  every  three  parts  of  solid  fat,  about 
one  part  of  liquid  grease,  and  it  is  the  latter  that  can  be 
maintained  in  a  solution,  by  mixing  in  an  equal  quantity  of 
boiling  (absolute)  alcohol. 


Time  Required  for  Answers  in  this  Department. — 
Pfister,  San  Francisco,  California,  writes  a  very  impatient 
letter  about  the  delay  in  my  answer  to  his  query.  Our  friend 
should  understand  that  some  of  the  questions  can  not  be 
answered  offhand,  they  require  a  thorough  search  and  often 
careful  experimenting.  He  may  rest  assured  that  the  speci¬ 
mens,  etc.,  which  he  sent  us  are  well  taken  care  of  and  shall 
be  returned  when  he  sends  the  necessary  stamps.  The 
result  of  my  investigation  will  be  ready  for  the  issue  of 
The  Inland  Printer  of  December,  unless  he  would  make 
special  arrangements  for  personal  correspondence. 

Efficient  Damping  Fluids  for  Retaining  Moisture 
in  Surface  Printing. —  1.  On  stone,  the  addition  of  glyc¬ 
erin  1  ounce,  chloride  of  lime  1  ounce,  water  1  ounce.  2. 
On  aluminum,  brown  sugar  alone  added  to  the  damping 
solution,  which  has  been  soured  by  adding  a  little  nitric  acid, 
is  an  excellent  medium,  allowing  two  impressions  to  be  made 
before  damping  again.  3.  Richmond  recommends  glycerin 
4  ounces,  tartrate  potash  1  ounce,  gum  1  ounce,  water  4 
ounces.  4.  Common  salt  can  also  be  used,  but  not  on  metal 
plates.  5.  On  zinc  plate  the  addition  of  a  little  tannic  acid 
and  glycerin  to  water  will  preserve  moisture  and  keep  ofE 
tint. 


The  Great  Combination  in  the  Lithographic  Indus¬ 
try. —  Ph.  M.,  Milwaukee,  writes:  "I  have  received  several 
letters  from  New  York,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
etc.,  in  which  I  am  informed  that  an  active  effort  is  made  to 
complete  the  work  which  the  'trust’  has  left  unfinished, 
namely,  to  combine  the  entire  lithographic  establishments 
into  one  gigantic  concern.  I  was  in  hopes  that  the  old  trust 
would  soon  breathe  its  last.  Now  it  is  another.  Do  you  really 
think  it  will  come  so  far  ?  Lord  help  us  then.”  Answer. —  I 
believe  there  is  such  a  movement  on  foot.  Regarding  the 
fear  which  our  correspondent  has,  I  can  not  share  it.  If 
such  a  combination  has  no  elements  of  vitality  it  will  die  in 
due  time.  Impartially  viewed,  our  progress  is  development 
pure  and  simple.  There  is  an  active  law  governing  these 
things  and  to  oppose  it  is  folly.  The  fundamental  principle 
of  this  law  follows  the  lines  of  least  resistance  ;  this  is  as 


true  in  the  lithographic  or  other  trades  as  it  is  in  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  steam.  If  diminished  cost  of  production  can  be 
obtained  by  division  of  labor,  it  ^becomes  a  force  and  presses 
against  the  piston  of  least  resistance,  setting  the  machinery 
of  trade  in  motion.  The  lithographic  trade  must  follow  the 
rule  governing  all,  and  to  try  to  oppose  it  is  to  try  and  check 
the  elements  in  their  action. 

Commercial  Litho-Specimens. —  The  unique  specimens 
of  the  Milwaukee  "  jewels  of  the  Pen  ”  have  been  welcomed 
not  only  by  engravers  on  stone,  but  by  steel  and  copper  plate 
engravers.  Line  and  process  draftsmen  of  the  finer  class  are 
buying  them ;  also  solicitors  of  commercial  work  use  them 
as  a  standard  to  show  customers,  and  subsequently  to  their 
designers  and  engravers,  as  guides  by  which  to  gauge  the 
style  and  quality  of  the  workmanship  to  be  executed.  In 
this  way  we  hail  the  advent  of  these  specimens  of  exquisite 
lettering,  and  the  hope  arises  that  in  the  near  future  these 
Western  examples  of  superior  engraving  will  dominate  our 
Eastern  workshops,  and  gain  us  some  of  the  lost  prestige 
once  our  own  in  this  class  of  work.  Milwaukee,  the  reader 
will  remember,  is  the  city  that  won  the  prize  in  the  litho¬ 
graphic  engravers’  contest  initiated  by  The  Inland  Printer 
several  years  ago. 

National  Art  Advisory  Board  for  the  1900  Exposi¬ 
tion. —  The  members  of  the  National  Advisory  Board  who 
will  be  consulted  in  regard  to  the  general  policy,  scope  and 
administration  of  the  United  States  Art  Department  at  the 
Paris  Fair  consists  of  the  following  gentlemen,  each  one 
representing  his  respective  district:  Thomas  Allen,  Boston  ; 
J.  W.  Beatty,  director  Carnegie  Art  Institute,  Pittsburg ; 
D.  H.  Burnham,  Chicago,  director  of  the  works  at  the 
World’s  Fair,  1893 ;  Howard  Russell  Butler,  president 
American  Fine  Arts  Society,  New  York  ;  Thomas  B.  Clarke, 
New  York;  Walter  Cook,  New  York;  J.  Templeman  Cool- 
idge,  Jr.,  Boston  ;  J.  H.  Gest,  assistant  director  Museum 
Fine  Arts,  Cincinnati;  C.  L.  Hutchinson,  president  Art 
Institute,  Chicago  ;  Halsey  C.  Ives,  director  Museum  Fine 
Arts,  St.  Louis;  Samuel  H.  Kauffman,  president  Corcoran 
Art  Gallery,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Harrison  S.  Morris,  man¬ 
aging  director,  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia. 

Production  of  Aluminum. —  Aluminum  is  making  a 
steady  advance  in  output  and  value.  Last  year  5,200,000 
pounds  were  produced,  and  this  was  worth  $1,716,000.  A 
monopoly  controls  the  production  of  the  metal,  but  the  price 
has  nevertheless  been  kept  down  to  a  comparatively  low 
figure,  evidently  to  stimulate  its  adoption  wherever  possible. 
In  1897  the  production  was  4,000,000  pounds,  and  the  next 
few  years  will  see  a  remarkable  increase  over  these  figures. 
The  States  of  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Arkansas,  with  their 
plentiful  supply  of  bauxite  clay,  yield  the  raw  material,  but 
the  actual  manufactured  product  is  produced  in  Buffalo, 
where  the  immense  power  of  Niagara  is  utilized  to  convert 
the  clay  into  the  light  and  silvery  metal.  Another  once  very 
important  constituent  of  aluminum  is  cryolite,  composed  of 
the  fluoride  of  potassium  and  sodium,  which  has  been  also 
used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  caustic  soda.  The  same 
is  found  principally  in  Greenland  and  exported  from  there  to 
other  countries,  principally  as  flux. 

Zinc  Plates  vs.  Solid  Rollers  for  Rotary  Press 
Printing. —  A.  S.,  Eastport,  Maine,  asks:  "Some  one  has 
sent  in  a  solid  zinc  cylinder  for  me  to  make  a  transfer  upon 
it  (all  over  the  surface),  and  to  etch  up  high  like  type ;  may 
I  ask  you  how  to  make  a  transfer  on  such  ?  I  think  it  is  not 
possible,  for  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  made  on  a  flat  piece  and 
then  bent  around  rollers  to  print  from.”  Answer. —  A  trans¬ 
fer  can  be  made  upon  a  solid  roller  if  the  roller  is  made  to  fit 
into  a  special  machine,  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  a 
copperplate  press.  The  work  must  not  be  very  fine,  and 
must  be  dusted  with  dragon’s  blood  and  heated  and  etched, 
repeating  the  process  several  times.  The  simplest  way,  as 
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A  MOUNTAIN  PASTURE,  PINE  KNOB  MOUNTAIN,  ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 


you  say,  is  to  make  the  transfer  upon  a  flat  sheet  of  zinc, 
then  bend  the  plate  in  a  special  machine  and  fasten  the  cyl¬ 
inder  by  means  of  an  adhesive.  A  groove  could  also  be  cut 
in  the  cylinder,  into  which  the  two  ends  of  the  plate,  suit¬ 
ably  bent,  can  be  wedged.  The  proper  people  to  see  are  the 
rotary  press  builders :  Huber,  Providence,  Rhode  Island ; 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  Aluminum  Plate  &  Press  Com¬ 
pany,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 

Henderson’s  Color  Shade  Finder  —  a  chromatic 
device  which  shows  not  only  the  exact  tints  and  shades  of 
"Primaries,”  "Secondaries”  and  "Tertiaries,”  but  also  the 
exact  amounts  used  in  the  composition  of  any  given  color, 
and  renders  it  in  such  a  complete  and  graphic  manner  that 
it  is  astonishing  to  witness  the  ease  and  simplicity,  but  at  the 
same  time  unfailing  accuracy,  of  the  results.  It  is  rather  a 
difficult  task  to  describe  the  little  instrument  by  which  more 
than  1,400  blends  of  different  colors  can  be  found,  showing 
at  the  same  time  the  exact  amounts  by  measurement,  of  how 
much  or  how  little  of  a  certain  color  was  or  is  to  be  used 
for  obtaining  a  given  result.  It  is  a  veritable  color-analyzer, 
and  will  no  doubt  soon  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of 
every  lithographer,  prover,  pressman,  process-worker,  artist, 
teacher,  business  man  or  manufacturer.  It  must  be  seen  and 
tried  to  be  appreciated.  The  shade  finder  consists  of  three 
color-bearing  disks,  two  of  which  are  transparent,  mounted 
from  the  center,  one  over  the  other,  on  which  are  impressed 
a  number  of  shades  from  three  to  twenty,  ranging  from  light 
to  deep.  These  color- disks  are  set  in  frames  of  aluminum, 
with  handles  or  levers  attached  to  turn  each  disk  ;  a  base  of 
celluloid  or  enameled  steel,  on  which  are  three  circles  and  a 
shade  register  point,  the  color-disks  being  so  placed  that 
‘  when  a  handle  rests  on  a  certain  figure  of  the  outside  scale, 
the  shade  of  color  it  represents  is  shown  at  the  shade  register 
point.  So,  by  these  means,  the  exact  proportions  of  yellow, 
red  or  blue  of  any  color  within  the  range  of  the  machine  are 
given  by  medium  of  the  handles.  The  machine  with  three 
shades  shows  sixty-three  single  and  blended  shades  or  colors  ; 


with  twenty  shades  it  shows  9,260  single  and  blended  colors 
made  simply  by  yellow,  red  and  blue.  Commencing  with 
three  shades  and  gradually  advancing  to  ten  shades,  the 
training  of  the  eye  to  color  will  be  easily  accomplished,  if 
the  instrument  is  used  for  educational  purposes.  Mr.  G. 
K.  Henderson,  the  inventor  of  the  Shade  Finder,  is  a 
lithographic  color-prover  of  recognized  ability,  and  his 
genius  has  been  displayed  in  much  of  the  artistic  signwork 
produced  by  the  Standard  Advertising  Company,  of  Coshoc¬ 
ton,  Ohio.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  shade  finder  will  sell 
on  sight.  Price  $5  in  neat  box,  including  descriptive  pam¬ 
phlet.  Chromatic  Device  Company,  1355  Sixty-second  street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Are  Lithographic  Engravers  Good  Orthographers? 
Sv.  E.,  New  York,  writes :  "I  observe  in  the  September  issue 
an  article  in  your  column  about  the  errors  made  by  engrav¬ 
ers  of  commercial  work.  Has  it  ever  struck  you  that  the 
most  of  them  are  very  poor  spellers,  and  worse  gramma¬ 
rians  ?  A  number  of  years  ago,  when  our  house  was  among 
the  first  to  put  in  a  steam  press,  we  had  our  designer  make 
us  a  card,  on  which  he  said :  '  Steam  Lithographic  Engrav¬ 
ers  and  Printers.’  We  noticed  also  that  our  man  was  apt  to 
leave  out  letters  in  words  or  transpose  some  letters,  as  for 
instance,  place  an  I  before  an  H,  and  he  was  no  exception  ; 
almost  all  the  other  engravers  had  the  same  faults.”  An¬ 
swer. —  This  was,  as,  you  say,  very  long  ago.  Things  have 
changed  now.  Our  engravers  have  become  Americanized 
and  are  up-to-date.  Should  one  not  be  quite  up  in  spelling, 
he  keeps  at  his  elbow  a  New  Webster  Dictionary,  which  costs 
only  25  cents,  containing  pronunciation  and  definition  of 
45,800  words  ;  also  "Parliamentary  Manual,  Rapid  Calcu¬ 
lator,  Compendium  of  Business  and  Social  Forms,  Letter- 
Writer  and  Literary  Guide,”  192  pages,  5$4  by  2%,  cloth, 
indexed.  In  fact,  considering  the  absorbing  attention  which 
is  exacted  by  an  engraver  while  forming  his  letters  with  the 
painstaking  accuracy  which  is  required,  he  may  sometimes 
lose  the  thread  in  spelling  a  word,  and  the  above  little  book 
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for  enameled  book-paper  was  filled,  and  as  near  as  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  paper  was  in  the  delivery  wagon  about  five  or  six 
hours  —  long  enough  to  dispel  any  warmth  that  ever  existed 
in  the  paper.  It  was  next  to  impossible  to  handle  the  paper, 
and  after  about  a  half-day’s  experimenting  with  glycerin, 
etc.,  I  discovered  that  heat  affected  the  paper,  so  I  piled  the 
stock  around  a  hot-air  register,  and,  while  it  did  not  entirely 
eradicate  the  trouble,  it  affected  it  so  much  that  I  was 
enabled  to  use  the  paper  without  serious  hindrance.  While 
on  this  subject  of  heat,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  gummed 
paper.  Having  used  considerable  of  it,  and  having  met  and 
partly  overcome  the  only  objectionable  feature  of  that  paper, 

I  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  have  noticed  that  gummed 
paper  works  better  in  a  cool  atmosphere  than  in  a  warm  one. 
Also,  I  have  invariably  found  that  in  each  package  is  a  note 
to  the  effect  that  the  paper  will  work  better  if  moisture  is 
plentiful  in  the  vicinity  of  the  paper.  There  is  only  one  con¬ 
clusion  to  arrive  at,  namely :  The  curling  of  gummed  paper 
is  caused  by  the  shrinking  of  the  coat  of  gum.  Keep  the 
atmosphere  moist  and  the  gum  absorbs  the  moisture  and 
swells,  hence  no  curling.  But  let  the  paper  occupy  a  dry 
atmosphere  for  a  while  and  the  *  Old  Nick  ’  can  hardly  make 
use  of  it.  Now  for  the  part  heat  plays.  First,  in  ordering 
gummed  paper  be  sure  and  secure  fresh  stock.  Old  stock 
dries  out  and  is  harder  to  work.  After  the  stock  is  cut  (and 
by  the  way,  I  always  endeavor  to  cut  it  as  soon  as  1  receive 
it,  even  though  it  doesn’t  reach  the  press  for  a  couple  of 
days  —  it  cuts  better  when  first  unwrapped),  if  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  time,  it  is  put  in  a  cool  place  (to  save  the.  moisture 
already  in  the  gum)  and  generally  as  near  the  ground  as 
possible.  If  it  is  cold  weather,  keep  your  paper  away  from 
the  heat,  for  as  soon  as  the  heat  reaches  the  gum  the  drying- 
out  process  begins,  and  also  the  curling.  On  long  runs  of 
gummed  paper  I  have  cut  the  stock  and  piled  it  up  out  doors 
with  the  weather  below  zero,  and  brought  just  enough  in  to 
supply  the  press,  and  carried  it  out  again  until  ready  for  the 
cutter.  The  cold  at  least  keeps  the  moisture  in  the  gum,  and 
nine  times  out  of  ten  the  paper  will  lay  flat  and  feed  evenly. 

I  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Wilson  on  one  point,  that  heat 
plays  a  very  important  part  against  electricity,  and  I  believe 
a  contrivance  might  be  fixed  up  whereby  a  warm  atmosphere 
with  plenty  of  moisture  could  battle  against  the  invisible 
fluid.” 

Wants  Our  Opinion  on  His  Presswork. —  F.  D.  L.,  of 
Monroe,  Michigan,  writes  us  a  complimentary  letter  regard¬ 
ing  the  benefit  The  Inland  Printer  has  been  to  him  in 
printing.  He  says  :  "With  this  letter  I  enclose  two  forms  of 
half-tone  portraits  which  I  desire  criticised  through  the 
columns  of  your  journal,  etc.”  Answer. —  We  would  be  only 
too  happy  to  do  as  asked,  but  you  have  forgotten  to  send  us 
the  printed  specimens.  Let  us  hear  from  you  again.  The 
money  for  renewal  of  subscription  came  to  hand  all  right. 

Photo-Grain  Plates. —  A.  J.  D.,  of  Jersey  City,  New 
Jersey,  has  forwarded  a  print  of  a  steamship  at  sea,  done  by 
the  process  stated,  regarding  which  he  writes:  "Noticing 
the  '  photo-grain  ’  plates  in  the  August  issue  of  The  Inland 
Printer,  I  send  the  enclosed  reproduction.  I  think  we  have 
something  that  excels  the  '  granular  process  ’  used  by  your 
company.  I  printed  this  specimen  on  a  quarto  Gordon  press 
more  than  a  year  ago.”  Answer. —  The  specimen  sent  is  a 
good  and  clear  sample  of  engraving ;  and  while  the  grounds 
of  both  are  different  in  their  execution,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  real  merit  of  both  systems  —  but  that  shown  in  our 
August  issue  is  certainly  much  softer,  more  delicate  and 
more  artistic,  in  so  far  as  the  groundwork,  or  grain,  is  con¬ 
sidered. 

Printing  Over  Varnished  Labels. — C.  M.  B.,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania,  has  sent  a  highly  varnished  label  on 
which  he  has  attempted  to  print  a  firm-name.  Regarding 
this  he  says :  "You  will  notice  that  the  job  is  varnished,  and 
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when  printing  over  the  varnish  the  ink  will  not  adhere  to  the 
paper  on  account  of  the  varnish  cracking.  The  job  was 
worked  on  a  Chandler  &  Price  press,  and  $1  black  ink  used ; 
the  tympan  was  hard  and  the  rollers  well  seasoned,  yet  not 
too  hard  —  about  medium.”  Answer. —  Use  a  little  bronze 
or  milori  blue  ink  in  the  black,  and  add  a  few  drops  of 
dammar  varnish  to  the  ink.  Run  press  slow,  and  give  the 
work  slightly  more  impression  than  the  copy  sent  for  inspec¬ 
tion.  If  the  ink  "pulls”  too  much,  add  a  very  small  piece  of 
vaseline. 

Wants  a  Black  Ink  That  Can  be  Removed  from 
Paper  with  a  Steel  Pointer. —  W.  D.  H.,  of  Syracuse, 
New  York,  writes:  "I  wish  to  learn  if  an  ink  is  made  that 
will  thoroughly  dry,  and,  if  used  on  a  highly  glazed  white 
paper,  can  be  removed  by  a  steel  pointer.  I  wish  to  prepare 
a  chart  the  surface  of  which  will  be  entirely  black,  on  a  very 
delicate  registering  apparatus  to  trace  given  lines,  which, 
when  removing  the  ink,  will  show  a  white  surface  under¬ 
neath.”  Answer. —  We  have  no  knowledge  of  an  ink  v/hich 
when  printed  on  white  paper  or  cardboard  will  give  you  the 
result  desired.  When  black  ink  is  printed  on  smooth  or 
enameled  stock  it  is  firmly  set  into  the  interstices  of  the 
paper  or  cardboard. 

About  Printing  without  Ink. — "Cincinnatus”  writes: 
"Will  you  please  publish  in  your  next  month’s  issue  of  The 
Inland  Printer  a  short  sketch  of  this  new  method  of  print¬ 
ing  without  the  use  of  printing-ink,  and  also  give  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  patents  which  have  been  taken  out  on  this 
subject,  and  oblige.”  Answer. —  In  the  October  number  of 
this  journal,  page  62,  will  be  found  about  all  that  is  known 
of  the  discovery  up  to  the  present  writing.  The  English 
exchanges  have  made  considerable  comment  on  the  matter, 
but  have  so  far  been  unable  to  give  us  a  practical  view  of  the 
peculiarities  connected  with  the  discovery,  other  than  that 
described  as  follows  :  "  Some  one  has  found  out  how  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  entire  British  museum  library  without  a  drop  of 
printing-ink.  All  you’ve  got  to  do  is  to  have  a  paper  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  magnetic-electric  influence  of  light,  and  to 
run  an  electric  current  through  your  machine.”  This  is 
vague  to  us,  and  we  suppose  it  will  be  to  you.  When  a 
practical  side  has  been  made  manifest,  we  shall  endeavor  to 
comprehend  it,  and  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  our 
investigations. 

The  Life  of  a  Gear-Wheel. —  W.  M.,  of  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  asks  the  following  question:  "How  long  should 
the  gear-wheel  on  a  Gaily  Universal  quarter  superroyal 
press  last  —  the  cam  particularly  ?  I  have  had  my  press  but 
five  years  and  I  now  have  trouble  with  the  third  wheel, 
which  was  put  in  about  a  year  ago.  A  new  pinion  shaft  was 
put  in  at  the  same  time.  The  effect  of  this  wearing  out 
shows  itself  in  the  roller-carriage  only,  which  then  has  a 
jerky  motion  that  is  so  pronounced  as  to  shake  the  building. 
Is  the  same  fault  also  common  to  the  Colt’s  Armory  press  ?  ” 
Answer. —  The  durability  of  a  gear-wheel  such  as  you  allude 
to,  or  indeed,  any  part  of  a  piece  of  machinery,  depends 
almost  entirely  on  the  kind  of  use  and  treatment  it  has 
received  at  the  hands  of  those  operating  it.  We  have  seen 
a  first-class  cylinder  press  almost  ruined  in  four  months,  and 
platen  presses  encounter  treatment  so  shameful  as  to  spoil 
their  future  usefulness.  The  materials  put  into  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  both  the  Gaily  and  the  Colt’s  Armory  presses  are  of 
the  best  quality.  One  of  these  presses  is  built  by  the  Sharp’s 
Arms  Company,  while  the  other  is  built  by  the  Colt’s  Arms 
Company  —  two  of  the  best  construction  concerns  in  the 
country.  The  jerky  motion  and  noise  caused  by  the  roller- 
carriage  may  proceed  from  some  other  cause  than  that 
assigned  ;  perhaps  the  bottom  of  the  carriage,  or  the  rising 
and  falling  weight  for  adjusting  the  momentum  of  the  car¬ 
riage  may  strike  some  part  of  the  framework  of  the  press. 
If  the  weight  strikes  the  rear  cross-bar  of  the  frame  of  the 
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press,  it  should  be  filed  off  so  as  to  clear  this  bar.  We  have 
always  found  that  with  good  oil,  cleanliness  and  attention, 
coupled  with  some  practical  knowledge  of  machinery,  espe¬ 
cially  printing  machinery,  the  wear  on  such  is  natural  and 
infinitesimal. 

Heavy  Impression  on  Ends  of  Sheet  and  Low  in  the 
Center. —  W.  N.  C.,  of  New  Hampton,  Iowa,  writes:  "I 
have  enclosed  you  sheet  of  newspaper  printed  on  one  side, 
which  shows  a  heavy  impression  on  the  ends  and  light 
impression  in  the  middle.  We  use  an  air-spring  Cottrell, 
six-column  press,  with  rubber  blanket,  with  few  sheets  of 
paper  over  the  rubber.  Please  let  me  know  what  to  do  to 
obtain  a  uniform  impression  all  over  sheet.”  Answer. — 
Raise  the  bearers  so  as  to  be  about  two  sheets  of  news  paper 
in  extra  height  to  that  now  set.  Ease  off  the  impression 
screws  temporarily,  to  ascertain  how  cylinder  and  bearers 
meet.  Add  another  sheet  to  tympan,  and  tighten  impres- 


type-page  in  line  with  the  cut  could  be  plainly  seen  on  the 
cut ;  and  no  matter  how  many  times  the  rollers  were  allowed 
to  pass  over,  when  an  impression  was  taken  the  type  could 
be  easily  distinguished  across  the  face  of  the  cut.  The  press 
is  a  quarto  jobber  of  the  Hadwen  &;  Swain  make,  similar  to 
the  old-style  Gordon.  The  ink  used  was  a  fairly  good  qual¬ 
ity  of  half-tone  blue-black.  Also  please  state  remedy  for 
copying-ink  slurring,  and  printing  thin  and  watery-looking 
on  a  bond-paper  job.”  Answer. —  The  cause  of  the  rollers 
impressing  an  imprint  of  the  type  lines  upon  the  cut  and 
leaving  these  to  be  printed  on  the  paper  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  rollers  pass  up  and  down  over  the  form  without  suf¬ 
ficient  reversing  action  to  destroy  the  exact  circumference 
covering  of  the  three  rollers.  In  other  words,  there  is  not 
enough  reversing  motion  to  destroy  their  regularity.  If  you 
will  get  some  of  your  rollers  cast  in  slightly  different  sized 
molds,  so  that  two  different  sizes  of  circumference  may  be 


sion  screws.  Run  through  a  sheet  of  news  paper  on  the 
form,  and  examine.  If  the  ends  still  show  more  impression 
than  in  the  center  of  the  sheet,  it  will  be  in  order  to  drop  the 
cylinder  a  trifle ,  so  as  to  fit  " hard  ”  on  the  bearers ,  and  then 
tighten  the  impression  screws  so  that  the  little  of  excessive 
pressure  on  the  bearers  will  shift  the  surplus  impression  from 
the  ends  to  the  belly  of  the  cylinder.  If  you  can  not  succeed 
by  this  means,  then  insert  a  sheet — trimmed  off  to  suit  the 
impression  on  the  ends  —  and  fasten  it  on  the  iron  of  the 
cylinder,  underneath  the  rubber  blanket.  P.  S. —  The  sheet 
you  sent  us  shows  that  you  have  more  impression  on  one  side 
of  press  than  on  the  other.  Correct  this,  too. 

Rollers  Depositing  Imprints  on  Forms. —  F.  W.  H., 
of  San  Francisco,  California,  has  had  an  experience  com¬ 
mon  to  many,  but  which  has  been  puzzling  to  him.  He 
says:  "I  had  occasion  to  print  a  small  four-page  circular 
consisting  of  three  pages  of  type  and  one  taken  up  by  a 
large  half-tone  cut.  The  rollers,  which  were  apparently  well 
seasoned,  seemed  to  take  an  impression  from  the  type,  as 
after  they  had  passed  over  the  half-tone,  the  contents  of  the 


used  in  sets  on  the  press,  this  difficulty  will  be  removed. 
Carry  one  roller,  at  least,  of  different  thickness  (circumfer¬ 
ence)  to  the  other  two  —  this  mixes  up  the  continuity  of 
covering,  besides  giving  better  distribution.  Sometimes 
employing  an  old  roller  with  two  new  ones  will  be  ample  to 
remedy  the  complaint.  If  copying-ink  is  good  and  properly 
used  there  should  not  be  a  slur.  Stir  up  the  ink  in  the  can 
before  putting  it  on  the  press,  and  then  slightly  dampen  the 
plate  and  form  with  water,  when  ready  to  print ;  then  the 
ink  will  distribute  and  cover  perfectly.  Use  old  rollers  to 
print  with  ;  these  must  not  be  too  old  nor  too  hard.  Bond 
paper  requires  to  be  printed  on  a  slightly  softer  tympan  than 
that  used  to  print  smooth-surfaced  papers. 

Printing  in  Book  Margins. —  The  British  and  Colonial 
Printer  and  Stationer  has  the  following:  "Mr.  J.  T.  Morton 
Rowntree,  of  Willesden  Green,  England,  has  projected  an 
invention  that  has  for  its  object  a  means  to  print  in  the  mar¬ 
ginal  spaces  of  books,  magazines,  etc.,  any  notes,  advertise¬ 
ments,  or  other  matter.  It  consists  of  a  longitudinal  bar  or 
chase,  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  page  to  be  printed  on,  and 
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having  a  slit  in  which  type  may  be  placed.  Through  the 
frame  there  turns  a  screw  between  two  plates  that  form  its 
top  and  bottom.  The  ends  of  the  frame  are  closed  by  solid 
blocks,  one  of  them  being  recessed  to  receive  a  turning  key 
fitted  on  to  a  square  end  of  the  screw,  which  works  with  a 
right-hand  thread  for  one-half  its  length,  and  with  a  left-hand 
thread  for  the  other  half,  each  half  passing  through  a  sliding 
block  also  fitted  with  a  screw  thread.  Inside  the  frame  is  a 
slot  for  keeping  the  types  in  an  upright  position,  and  to  the 
two  sliding  blocks  are  attached  projections  so  arranged  that 
they  bear  against  the  types  at  both  ends,  pressing  them,  as 
the  sliding  blocks  move  forward  when  the  screw  is  worked,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  types  are  held  as  firmly  as  in  a  vise. 
A  mere  reversal  of  the  screw,  of  course,  liberates  the  whole 
arrangement.  These  blocks  may  be  locked  up  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  chase  in  such  a  position  as  to  bring  their  printing  sur¬ 
faces  on  the  margins  of  the  book  pages  to  be  printed  on,  or 
they  may  be  used  separately,  according  to  the  particular 
work  to  be  done. 

Bad  Purple  Ink  Spoils  a  Job  of  Printing. —  J.  F.  D., 
of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  has  sent  us  two  sheets  show¬ 
ing  form  of  labels  printed  in  purple  ink.  He  writes:  "I 
enclose  you  proofs  of  a  job  on  which  I  am  'stumped.’  These 
sheets  were  run  five  days  ago,  and,  as  you  may  see,  are  mot¬ 
tled,  or  the  ink  'crawled.’  At  first  I  thought  it  was  the 
paper,  but  I  tried  another  lot  of  paper,  and  it  did  the  same 
thing.  You  see  the  ink  does  not  dry,  and  we  can  not  get  a 
clean,  clear  print.  Please  advise  me  where  the  trouble  lies.” 
Answer. —  The  purple  ink  is  not  suited  to  the  kind  of  paper 
used  in  the  job,  for  it  is  too  thin,  and  void  of  sufficient  color, 
which  has  been  compounded  in  a  poor  quality  of  varnish 
that  will  not  dry  nor  hold  the  color  on  the  stock.  Perhaps 
the  two  greatest  misfortunes  to  the  work  are  the  non-dry¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  ink  and  its  tendency  to  rub  off  and  mar 
the  stock  it  is  printed  on.  Although  the  presswork  has  been 
done  nearly  a  month  now,  the  color  is  almost  as  liable  to  rub 
off  as  the  day  it  was  printed.  The  paper  stock  used  is  of  a 
superior  grade ;  and  had  good  and  suitable  ink  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  printing  of  this  job,  it  would  have  been  a 
creditable  piece  of  work.  Add  a  few  drops  of  dammar  var¬ 
nish  to  the  ink  you  have,  so  as  to  assist  it  in  holding  on  to 
the  coated  surface  and  drying  as  well.  A  better  way  would 
be  to  change  the  grade  of  ink,  as  the  present  lot  is  too  thin 
and  will  give  further  trouble  when  the  labels  are  being  pasted 
onto  the  packages. 

In  a  Quandary. —  J.  P.,  of  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 
writes  as  follows  :  "  I  should  be  very  pleased  if  you  will  tell 
me  if  first-class  half-tone  work  is  generally  done  on  a  four- 
roller  Cottrell  flat-bed  perfecting  press ;  also  whether  to  use 
a  quick-drying  ink  on  the  same.  I  have  some  trouble  with 
the  ink,  generally  on  the  second  side  of  the  printed  sheet.  I 
get  very  good  results  for  a  thousand  run  or  so,  then  the 
solids  of  the  blocks  have  a  mottled  appearance,  and  look  as 
though  either  the  ink  is  too  stiff  or  not  sufficient  make-ready 
is  put  on.  I  have  tried  many  things:  extra  make-ready, 
reducing  the  ink  with  hog’s  lard,  pomade  and  old  boiled  lin¬ 
seed  oil,  but  none  of  these  have  been  quite  satisfactory.  I 
have  used  quick-drying  ink,  also  ordinary  half-tone  ink.  I 
have  also  set  rollers  very  lightly,  and  then  tried  lowering 
them.  Only  three  inkers  cover  the  entire  form  of  press  —  the 
fourth  roller  not  reaching  the  end  of  form .  The  impression 
has  a  slight  tendency  to  go  lighter  after  a  few  thousand  runs. 
Are  the  cylinder  springs  tight  enough  ?  I  feel  that  I  am  ask¬ 
ing  you  too  much,  and  taking  up  too  much  of  your  valuable 
time ;  but  I  would  be  pleased  if  you  will  suggest  a  remedy 
for  the  foregoing.”  Answer. —  Yes;  first-class  half-tone 
work  can  and  is  done  on  the  Cottrell  flat-bed  perfecting 
press,  but  the  press  must  not  be  driven  too  fast ;  a  soft, 
quick-drying  ink  should  be  used.  A  special  ink  is  made 
here  for  such  presses,  by  the  use  of  which  little  or  no  diffi¬ 


culty  is  experienced  in  producing  good  work  ;  strong  over¬ 
lays —  that*  is  three-sheet — are  generally  used  on  fine  cut 
work.  There  should  not  be  any  giving  way  under  impres¬ 
sion,  if  the  packing  is  firm  and  the  impression  screws  rigidly 
set.  Of  course  the  cylinders  must  not  be  over-packed,  as  in 
that  event  the  tympan  would  be  in  danger,  as  well  as  the 
register.  It  is  possible  that  the  packing  on  your  cylinders  is 
not  quite  hard  enough,  if  it  gives  way  after  a  run  of  1,000 
impressions;  it  should  be  good  for  100,000  impressions. 
Apparently,  most  of  the  trouble  has  its  origin  in  the  defects 
you  experience  on  the  cylinders.  It  is  unfortunate  that  a 
larger  machine  was  not  put  in,  so  that  the  four  rollers  would 
cover  the  entire  form.  It  is  poor  policy  to  buy  a  four- roller 
press  that  will  only  give  you  the  result  of  a  three-roller  one. 

A  New  Embossing  Process  has  been  patented  in  Eng¬ 
land  which  relates  to  the  making  of  dies  for  embossing  card¬ 
board,  paper,  and  the  like,  on  a  printing-press.  A  matrix 
(female  die)  is  produced  by  engraving  the  subject  in  box¬ 
wood,  zinc  or  other  suitable  metal,  when  one  or  more 
electros  are  taken  from  it.  By  means  of  the  matrix,  or 
electro,  a  celluloid  die  (male)  is  formed  by  forcing  one  or 
more  sheets  of  celluloid  into  the  matrix  by  means  of  a  press 
heated  to  suitable  temperature.  Before  pressing  down  on 
the  celluloid,  a  smooth  steel  plate  is  placed  between  it  and 
the  press-head,  to  insure  uniformity.  When  the  celluloid 
has  cooled  sufficiently,  it  is  treated  with  a  coating  of  cam¬ 
phorated  oil,  after  which  it  is  fastened  onto  a  base  of  card¬ 
board  or  other  material  with  a  cement  made  of  gelatin 
dissolved  in  acetic  acid.  Any  of  the  usual  cements  will  do. 
The  celluloid  is  first  softened  by  exposure  to  vapors  of 
acetone  in  a  closed  box  —  that  is  before  attempting  to  press 
it  into  the  matrix  by  pressure  on  the  heated  press  alluded  to. 
A  second  form  of  die  for  embossing  on  thin  cardboard  or 
paper  is  produced  by  impressing  a  celluloid  sheet  in  the 
manner  just  described,  using  a  sheet  of  medium  strong 
strawboard  instead  of  a  steel  plate.  Another  form  of  die 
may  also  be  made  by  observing  the  same  procedure  and 
using  a  thin  sheet  of  copper  or  copper- foil,  the  recesses  in 
the  back  of  the  impressed  copper  or  foil  die  to  be  filled  in 
with  softened  celluloid  or  a  moistened  cement  of  red  lead  and 
celluloid  dissolved  in  acetone. 

About  Tympans,  Changeable  Inks  and  Other  Things. 
J.  W.  W.,  of  Kankakee,  Illinois,  writes:  "In  June  number 
of  The  Inland  Printer,  is  it  a  correct  statement  when  the 
writer  of  the  article  'Make-Ready  on  Job  Presses’  says  to 
use  eight  or  ten  sheets  of  book  or  news  paper  and  one  sheet 
of  hard  cardboard  for  an  ordinary  tympan  ?  It  strikes  me 
that  that  would  be  a  surplus  amount.  In  the  same  issue  of 
the  journal,  you  give  in  '  Pressroom  Queries  and  Answers  ’ 
formula  for  giving  black  ink  a  bronze  or  changeable  hue, 
and  state  that  the  quantity  used  in  the  ink  must  be  carefully 
proportioned.  Can  you  say  what  proportion  to  use  in  the 
ink  ;  or  how  can  I  ascertain  when  I  have  put  in  a  sufficiency? 
Will  you  kindly  inform  me  what  different  effects  dammar 
varnish,  copal  varnish,  boiled  linseed  oil,  vaseline,  or  hog’s 
lard,  have  on  printing-inks?”  Answer. —  The  number  of 
sheets  set  down  for  tympans  on  platen  presses  is  excessive, 
as  you  say.  Here  is  what  "Presswork”  gives  as  about  right : 
"For  all  small  forms,  use  a  sheet  of  thin  pressboard  (or 
cardboard)  next  to  the  platen,  and  draw  over  this  from  two 
to  three  thicknesses  of  smooth  hard  paper — the  top  one 
acting  as  a  cover  to  the  make-ready.  If  a  card  is  to  be 
printed,  leave  out  the  pressboard  and  merely  use  the  few 
sheets  of  paper.  Where  practicable,  it  is  wise  to  keep  presses 
set  to  this  degree  of  impression,  as  larger  forms  can  be 
adjusted  for  printing  by  the  addition  of  a  few  more  tympan 
sheets.”  (This  book  on  presswork  is  recommended  for  your 
consideration.)  If  you  will  refer  to  the  formula  for  impart¬ 
ing  a  changeable  hue  to  black  ink,  and  will  add  to  it  these 
words :  "To  every  half  pound  of  good  $1  a  pound  black  ink, 
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mix  into  the  same  about  half  an  ounce  of  the  aniline-shellac 
varnish,”  you  will  have  a  proportionate  quantity  of  the  latter 
to  produce  the  effect  sought.  Some  black  inks,  such  as 
"soft,”  require  a  little  more  of  the  mixture  than  do  stronger- 
made  grades.  Dammar  varnish  is  a  white  transparent  var¬ 
nish  ;  copal  varnish  is  thicker,  stronger  and  dark  ;  and 
boiled  linseed  oil,  when  old,  is  of  a  dark  amber  color;  from 
it  is  made  the  better  grades  of  varnishes  for  printing-inks. 
All  of  these  are  driers  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  and  mix 
with  each  other  and  with  printing-inks  to  great  advantage. 
Vaseline  and  hog’s  lard  are  very  moderate  reducers,  and  are 
employed  to  lessen  the  tackiness  of  good  inks  without  destroy¬ 
ing  the  body  of  the  color,  as  is  usually  the  case  when  reduc¬ 
ing  varnishes  are  recklessly  used. 

The  Care  of  Machinery. —  Newspaperdom  recently 
published  a  number  of  valuable  suggestions  regarding  "why 
machines  work  well,  and  why  some  do  not.”  It  says:  "No 
matter  how  simple  a  machine  is,  it  will  not  run  itself,  it 
requires  some  one  of  intelligence  sufficiently  interested  in  it 
to  master  its  details  and  requirements.  Many  a  machine 
has  been  ruined  for  lack  of  a  drop  of  oil  at  the  right  time. 
Many  another  has  come  to  grief  because  some  blunderer 
with  a  screw-driver  has  aimlessly  loosened  and  tightened, 
without  any  idea  of  what  he  is  doing,  or  any  adequate  effort 
to  study  out  the  cause  of  the  little  difficulty  he  is  blindly 
trying  to  remedy.  Many  another  machine,  still,  has  found 
itself  rejected  because  the  person  in  charge  of  it  wanted  it 
rejected  for  reasons  of  his  own.  This  is  not  a  difficult  mat¬ 
ter,  if  the  owner  of  the  machine  trusts  everything  to  subor¬ 
dinates,  and  does  not  himself  look  into  the  real  causes  of  an 
unsatisfactory  situation.  The  company  a  new  machine  finds 
itself  in  is  sometimes  enough  to  make  it  want  to  commit 
hara-kiri.  A  dirty,  ill-kept  shop — everything  at  sixes  and 
sevens,  no  system,  no  adequate  effort  at  order  or  cleanli¬ 
ness —  has  its  effect  on  every  workman  in  it.  Even  when 
he  honestly  tries  to  do  his  best  with  the  new  machine, 
everything  seems  to  work  against  him.  The  ingrained  care¬ 
lessness  of  his  fellows,  together  with  slipshod  surroundings, 
are  a  heavy  handicap  to  a  satisfactory  result.  It  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  know  that  such  relics  of  the  olden  times  are  fast  dis¬ 
appearing  in  this  day.  The  pressure  of  modern  competition 
is  weeding  out  those  too  careless  or  too  blind  to  see  that  a 
successful  business  can  not  be  conducted  on  the  old,  easy¬ 
going  lines.  In  general,  labor-saving  machinery  is  having 
an  easier  time  of  it  than  in  former  days,  when  it  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  indifference,  or  worse,  of  those  who  had  its 
operation  and  care.  The  new  generation  of  workers  show  a 
commendable  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  take  pleasure  and 
pride  in  mastering  any  machinery  submitted  to  their  care  — 
that  is,  the  majority  of  them,  though  there  are  still  too  many 
in  the  fast  dwindling  ranks  of  the  other  kind.  Of  course, 
some  allowance  must  be  made  for  inborn  difference  in 
capacity  and  adaptability.  Some  men  have  no  mechanical 
capacity  whatever  —  were  born  without  it.  When  a  man  of 
no  mechanical  idea  is  found  in  charge  of  a  machine,  he 
should  not  be  blamed,  of  course  ;  but  the  satisfactory  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  machine  requires  that  he  be  replaced.  For  such 
a  condition  its  owner  should  be  alert,  and  assign  the  work¬ 
man  to  something  better  suited  to  his  capacity.” 

Difficulty  in  Keeping  Down  Quads  and  Slugs. — 
Suggestions  from  "Roller  Stock.” — The  devices  recom¬ 
mended  by  your  department  to  "  J.  G.  R.,  Stratford,  Ontario,” 
in  the  September  Inland  Printer,  for  this  trouble,  in  his 
case,  are  undoubtedly  the  best,  but  printers  can  not  always 
wait  to  procure  them,  and  as  the  forms  mentioned  in  J.  G.  R’s 
case  are  not  the  only  kind  that  "bob  up  serenely”  to  curl  the 
hair  of  pressmen,  I  would  like  to  give  my  experience  in  this 
matter,  feeling  justified  in  so  doing  by  your  courteous  "  invite.” 
As  I  have  said,  newspaper  forms  are  not  the  only  kind 
in  which  quads,  spaces  and  leads  work  up,  and  cylinder 


presses  are  not  the  only  presses  upon  which  annoyance  is 
produced,  and  the  method  I  have  found  best  in  most  cases, 
though  not  in  all — as  circumstances,  or  rather  conditions, 
existing  are  not  exactly  the  same  in  any  two  cases  —  has  given 
satisfactory  results.  Now,  most  of  us  know  that  when  a 
pressman  has  given  considerable  time  and  careful  attention 
to  his  form  and  make-ready,  and  starts  the  run,  he  is  liable  to 
get  wrathy  if  he  finds  quads,  spaces,  etc.,  making  "snoots” 
at  him  after  he  has  a  few  hundred  impressions  off,  and  oft- 
times  the  comp,  comes  in  along  with  the  stoneman,  com¬ 
bined  with  sulphurous  fumes,  or  at  least  something  that 
reminds  you  of  them,  in  said  pressman’s  remarks  about  that 
time.  Then  comes  the  hunt  to  see  what  is  wrong.  Some¬ 
times  the  cause  is  the  furniture  binding,  or  a  side  slug  may 
have  slipped  down,  thus  binding  the  lock-up  on  the  side, 
possibly  Mr.  Comp,  has  a  long  line,  caused  by  spacing  too 
tightly  in  the  stick,  etc.  Of  course  these  can  be  easily 
detected  and  remedied,  but  if  neither  of  these  is  the  cause, 
the  rule  I  have  always  followed  is  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  form  is  arched,  that  is,  locked  up  too  tightly  at  the 
base,  thus  throwing  the  form  higher  in  the  center  than  at  the 
edges,  causing  it  to  work  up  and  down,  and  as  it  passes  to 
the  impression  and  off  again  the  quads,  spaces,  etc.,  work 
up  type-high,  as  a  matter  to  be  expected,  and  every  pressman 
knows  that  there  is  no  way  to  determine  what  antics  a  form 
will  develop  until  his  press  is  running  and  he  watches  the 
result  until  several  hundred  copies  have  been  printed,  and  not 
till  then  does  he  feel  safe  to  leave  it  awhile  and  go  to  other 
forms  awaiting  his  attention.  I  always  keep  on  hand  ready 
for  use  strips  of  three  or  four-ply  cardboard,  pasted  wedding 
preferred,  about  one-pica,  two-pica  and  three-pica  in  width, 
also  strips  of  gummed  paper  of  like  widths,  and  when  quads, 
etc. ,  in  a  form  develop  a  tendency  to  work  up  I  have  unlocked 
the  same  (either  job  or  cylinder  forms) ,  and  having  cut  a  one- 
pica  strip  of  cardboard  as  long  as  the  column,  page  or  form 
(as  the  case  may  be)  is  wide,  I  place  it  next  to  the  furniture, 
so  that  the  lower  edge  rests  upon  the  bed  or  stone  that  is  at 
the  base  of  the  form,  then  lock  up  as  usual.  If  it  is  found 
that  this  does  not  remedy  the  evil,  open  form  again  and  put 
in  a  two-pica  piece  of  cardboard  next  to  the  one-pica  piece 
already  in,  and  try  it  again.  If  this  is  not  a  "settler”  for  it, 
it  is  time  to  think  that  the  column  or  page  is  not  properly 
made-up,  and  most  likely  needs  a  lead  or  two  to  space  it  out 
so  as  to  lock  up  properly,  as  the  two  thicknesses  of  cardboard 
would  remedy,  in  most  cases  at  least,  any  variation  in  the 
furniture,  although  this  defect  would  be  more  likely  to  throw 
the  matter  off  its  feet  than  to  cause  anything  to  work  up. 
Sometimes  simply  turning  the  furniture  over  will  remedy  the 
trouble.  Cuts  in  a  form  frequently  cause  the  working  up  of 
not  only  leads,  quads  and  spaces,  but  the  type  is  worked  up 
so  as  to  break  off,  and  in  the  absence  of  means  to  true  the 
cut  otherwise,  strips  of  cardboard  or  gummed  paper  could  be 
used,  putting  on  the  one,  two  or  three  pica  strips  until  the 
base  will  receive  equal  pressure  at  top  and  bottom  in  the 
lock-up.  It  is  better  to  put  the  strips  next  to  the  furniture 
rather  than  between  the  type  lines,  as  the  wood  is  more  likely 
to  be  at  fault  than  the  metal,  although  I  have  frequently  had  to 
put  as  many  as  four  to  six  one-pica  strips  of  thin  card  or  thick 
paper  in  a  single  page  of  linotype  slugs,  at  the  base,  in  order 
to  overcome  the  tendency  to  arch,  as  they  seemed  to  be 
thicker  at  the  shoulder  than  at  the  base.  Again  I  have  had 
to  take  out  leads  in  a  form  and  substitute  a  set  of  the  card 
strips,  that  is,  one  each  of  the  one,  two  and  three  pica  strips 
for  each  lead  removed,  and  one  can  readily  see  that  this 
would  increase  the  pressure  of  the  lock-up  at  the  bottom  of 
the  form,  relieving  same  at  the  shoulder  or  top,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  not  affect  the  spacing  to  speak  of.  Another 
source  of  annoyance  (and  pressmen  have  some  all  their  own) 
and  cause  of  quads,  etc.,  working  up,  is  careless  composition, 
lines  not  properly  spaced  or  justified.  In  this  case  I  have 
found  a  thick  piece  of  blotting-paper,  about  as  wide  as  a 
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lead,  placed  along  the  ends  of  the  lines,  that  is  on  the  side  of 
the  form,  a  great  help  and  a  means  to  save  time.  There  is 
another  cause  for  this  trouble  met  with  in  cylinder  presses 
where  chases  in  pairs,  etc.,  are  used.  Chases  are  supposed 
to  be  square,  at  least  on  the  inside,  but  are  not  always  so  on 
the  outside,  and  in  locking  them  up  on  the  large  bed  of  a 
cylinder  press  they  will  sometimes  spring  up.  The  putting 
in  of  cardboard  strips,  as  mentioned,  between  the  furniture 
and  chases,  will  be  found  a  great  help  in  keeping  them  in 
proper  place.  Pressmen  too  often  lose  their  heads  in  cases 
where  everything  does  not  go  right,  and  instead  of  reasoning 
it  out  in  a  quiet  way,  slap  and  bang,  cuss  and  tear  around  as 
though  the  form  or  press  were  human  and  could  be  scared 
into  righting  the  difficulty.  This,  of  course,  is  all  wrong,  as 
it  does  no  good  and  gives  the  impression  that  the  pressman 
does  not  know  his  business.  How  different  to  see  a  man 
with  a  cool,  quiet  determination,  set  about  to  remedy  some¬ 
thing  defective  in  form  or  press.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  watch 
one  who  goes  right  at  the  trouble,  and  even  if  he  does  not 


impression  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  In  the  drawing  the  several 
inking-fountains  are  marked  e,  and  the  cylinder  E  bears 
design-plates  A,  B,  C,  D,  each  of  which  is  inked  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  color.  These  four  color-designs  are  all  transferred  to  the 
surface  h  on  the  other  large  cylinder  F,  and  may  be  printed 
on  a  web  of  paper,  not  shown,  brought  against  the  surface 
h  as  it  passes  the  right  of  the  drawing. 

A  novel  form  of  printing-press  has  been  designed  by 
A.  R.  Stone,  of  Chicago,  the  principle  of  which  is  illustrated 
diagrammatically  in  No.  632,766.  X  is  the  form  and  y  the 
paper.  The  impression  cylinder  C  and  the  ink-rollers  B 
travel  on  endless  chains  D  entirely  around  the  bed,  the  rol¬ 
lers  receiving  ink  from  the  two  disks  M  M.  The  method  of 
feeding  the  paper  and  taking  it  away  is  not  shown. 

In  patent  No.  633,616,  Walter  Scott  shows  an  improved 
rack  mechanism  for  cylinder  presses.  The  rack  18,  which 
meshes  with  the  cylinder  segment-gear  21,  maybe  thrown  out 
of  connection  by  the  cam  28  and  lever  25 ,  while  the  rack  18 
is  at  all  times  under  the  control  of  its  operating  mechanism. 


O-JL-H 
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if- 

right  it  at  the  first,  second  or  third  attempt,  he  will  accom¬ 
plish  much  more  than  one  who  throws  the  wrench  in  one 
direction,  kicks  the  oil-can  in  another,  and  before  he  gets 
through  probably  has  the  key  slip  while  unlocking  the  form 
and  smashes  several  lines  of  matter  therein.  What  pressmen 
need  along  with  their  other  accomplishments  is  a  good,  big 
stock  of  patience,  for  there  are  few  indeed  who  have  as  much 
to  contend  with  as  the  pressman. 

PATENTS. 

An  offset-preventing  arrangement  has  been  patented  (No. 
632,628)  by  H.  F.  Bechman,  for  application  to  a  Duplex 
press.  After  the  sheets  are  printed  on  one  side  on  the  first 
cylinder  they  are  suspended  in  the  air,  as  shown  at  83  and 
84,  during  a  certain  number  of  impressions,  before  printing 
on  the  other  side,  thus  giving  the  ink  on  the  first  side  time 
to  dry. 

Several  inventors  across  the  ocean  are  working  on  the 
development  of  color-printing  machinery,  in  which  all  the 
colors  are  printed  from  one  form  at  one  impression.  In 
patent  No.  632,322,  by  Ivan  Orloff,  of  St.  Petersburg,  it  is 
aimed  to  accomplish  this  by  providing  several  color-plates 
or  patterns,  each  of  which  is  inked  by  rollers  for  its  appro¬ 
priate  color,  and  the  inked  designs  transferred  to  a  common 
printing-plate,  from  which  the  printing  is  done  at  a  single 


A  brake  33  is  arranged  to  insure  that  the  bed  and  cylinder 
shall  be  moving  at  the  same  speed  when  the  rack  and  seg¬ 
ment  come  into  mesh. 

Mr.  Scott  has  also  patented  an  automatic  slip-sheeting 
device,  No.  633,392,  in  which  the  slip-sheets  are  mounted  on 
a  reciprocating  carriage  L.  A  pneumatic  picker  S  raises 
one  end  of  the  slip-sheet,  suction  being  secured  by  the  pump 
R.  The  slip-sheet  is  held  stationary  while  the  carriage  rolls 
away  the  whole  pile,  when  the  slip-sheet  is  dropped  on  the 
printed  sheet  that  lies  on  the  traveling  apron  G,  after  which 
the  sheet  and  slip-sheet  may  be  carried  to  delivery. 

Jerome  B.  Bell,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  patent  No. 
632,395  shows  a  device  for  bringing  a  series  of  linotype  slugs, 
with  addresses  or  the  like,  to  the  cylinder  of  a  printing- 
press,  and  carrying  them  back  again  to  a  storage  galley.  In 
this  way  envelopes,  wrappers,  etc.,  might  have  a  regular 
form  printed  from  the  bed  of  the  press,  while  addresses, 
regularly  changed,  were  printed  from  the  slugs  descending 
on  the  galley  11. 

USED  AS  A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT. 

Huntley  S.  Turner,  printer,  Ayer,  Massachusetts,  in  send¬ 
ing  three  subscriptions  to  The  Inland  Printer,  says:  ”1 
wish  to  remember  some  of  my  help,  and  what  more  accept¬ 
able  Christmas  present  ?  I  don’t  know  of  any !  ” 
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JOB 

COMPOS! 


I  in  black  ink  on  v 


Will  O.  Upton, 


The  Dakin  Printing  Company,  Ka 
Your  ads.  are  creditable.  The  Hub  £ 


E.  O.  Gildart,  : 


01  a”‘“S  )ob  is  aRve™  fremSS'piel0  of  wort ’both  as  regards 

xa”g; 

JrtSto? tSTS&^iypXrSS  Lytton  SiJ  tY,  Nashville,  Tennessee.-Your  blotters  are 

Thejfre  ZarmoXs"8  ^ 

yoa“Lf™',sxrBrLirsadXr 


Clarke  Cole,  Cascade,  Iowa.- 
copy  of  the  Huntington  note-head,  example  No.  1,  1 
with  the  reset  heading,  example  No.  2.  The  No.  1  < 


C.  H-  HUNTINGTON,  Jr. 


—“WAGONS.  BUGGIES.  FARM  IMPLEMENTS 


A.  L.  Gould,  Babylon,  New  York.— Your 
;ry  neat  and  attractive. 

L.  H.  McNeil,  Carey,  Ohio. — The  Kurtz 
ell  displayed  and  attractive. 

Harry  C.  Nagle,  Tower  City,  Pennsylvania 


nter  who  set  the  No.  2  example.  Yet  what  a 
re  is  between  the  two.  In  the  No.  2  example 
e  of  type  has  been  employed, 


Your  booklet  is  quite  unique  and  attractive. 


r~ 


C.  H.  HUNTINGTON,  Jr. 

wa^ons^gies 

*  twined 


s  are  good,  but  the  Zeese  ad.  is  decidedly  the  best. 

,  Ohio. —  Booklets 
•esswork  first- 


very  neat  up  and  the  matter  neatly  a 


J.  R.  Hart,  Spencer,  New  York. —  Yoi 
-Your  blot-  is  excellent.  The  card  is  faulty,  having 
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with  the  Tudor  Black  do  not  harmonize.  Simplified  display 
is  the  proper  thing  for  you  to  study. 

David  L.  Gorham,  Chicago,  Illinois. — Your  card  is  an 
artistic  one,  both  as  to  design  and  composition ;  also  as 
regards  stock  and  color  scheme. 

Press  Printing  Company,  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana. — 
You  employed  too  many  type  faces  on  the  lathe  folder. 
Booklet  and  other  specimens  are  neat. 

Conway  Printing  Company,  Conway,  Arkansas. —  The 
type  employed  on  the  Towell  heading  is  too  large.  The 
other  specimens  are  neat  and  creditable. 

W.  H.  Bathgate,  Wausau,  Wisconsin. —  Blotters  excellent 
and  artistic  as  well.  The  only  criticism  we  have  to  make  on 
the  card  is  that  the  border  should  have  been  omitted. 

P.  A.  Randle,  Litchfield,  Illinois.  —  Considering  the 
amount  of  matter  you  had  to  contend  with  and  the  character 
of  the  heading,  we  think  you  did  very  well  with  the  job. 

C.  N.  Marland,  Ballard  Vale,  Massachusetts. —  We 
reproduce  the  reprint  copy  of  the  Brierly  letter-head,  exam¬ 
ple  No.  3,  together  with  your  reset  job,  example  No.  4.  The 
No.  3  example  is  a  specimen  of  the  old  school  and  has  some 


your  work.  Your  specimens  are  neat,  but  not  out  of  the 
ordinary. 

William  S.  Stanley,  Morris,  Manitoba.  —  The  type 
employed  for  the  main  display  on  the  Coley  card  is  too  large 
and  is  responsible  for  its  crowded  appearance. 

E.  G.  Bates,  Albert  Lea,  Minnesota. —  The  Times  blotter 
is  artistic  and  very  attractive.  Color  scheme  excellent.  Your 
other  composition  shows  considerable  improvement  and  is 
very  creditable. 

Lisle  R.  Morehouse,  Washington,  Iowa. —  The  speci¬ 
mens  of  your  work  are  very  creditable,  and  by  far  the  best 
you  have  yet  submitted.  The  Crone  cover  is  your  most 
artistic  piece  of  composition. 

Jay  Crawford,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. — You  made  a  mistake 
in  placing  the  metal  border  around  the  high  school  title-page. 
The  1-point  brass  rule  was  sufficient.  Otherwise  the  page  is 
very  neat.  Letter-head  good. 

A.  H.  Crowther,  Osage,  Iowa. — The  Hill  statement 
heading  is  good,  and  is  commendable  especially  for  its 
simplified  display.  Your  blotter  scheme  is  a  good  one. 
Should  you  happen  to  have  an  acquaintance  who  is  a  chemist 
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E.  J.  BRIERLEY  &  SON. 


Flour,  Grain  and  Groeerieg,  Bootg,  oSlioeg  and  Dry  Goodg, 

PAINTS,  OILS  AND  VARNISHES. 

Milton  Mills,  M.  H., _ 1 85 


No.  3. 


of  the  bad  features  about  which  we  have  repeatedly  warned 
the  patrons  of  this  department  —  too  many  type  faces  used 
in  conjunction  and  the  old  long-line-short-line  plan.  The 
compositor  who  set  the  job  employed  five  different  styles  of 


he  can  undoubtedly  tell  you  of  some  preparation  that  will 
harden  and  also  toughen  leaves  sufficiently  to  allow  of  their 
being  pressed  and  employed  in  making  tint-blocks  for  at 
least  small  runs,  and  possibly  after  experimenting  you  may 


OFFICE  OF 

E.  J.  BRIERLEY  &  SON, 

‘ Dealers  in 

FLOUR,  GRAIN  AND  GROCERIES,  BOOTS,  SHOES  AND  DRY  GOODS, 

PAINTS,  OILS  AND  VARNISHES. 

Milton  Mills,  N.H.,  l 


No.  4. 


type.  The  No.  4  example  exemplifies  the  idea  of  breaking 
up  the  display,  simplicity  of  treatment  and  the  harmonious 
use  of  type. 

John  A.  Davis,  Salem,  Massachusetts. —  Your  ads.  are 
all  neat  and  well  displayed.  The  ads.  of  Beachcroft  &  Bar¬ 
ker’s  Drug  Store  are  the  best.  You  deserve  credit  for  the 
work. 

A.  K.  Schultz,  College  Point,  New  York. — Do  not  employ 
word  ornaments  in  order  to  make  long  lines.  This  is  a  bad 
practice  and  does  not  add  anything  to  the  appearance  of 


be  able  to  so  prepare  them  that  they  will  be  quite  durable. 
Your  program  is  neat. 

O.  C.  Penvt,  Washington,  D.  C. — Your  No.  1  ad.  is  excel¬ 
lent  and  very  forcibly  displayed,  the  others  are  only  ordinary. 
They  are  not  bad,  but  they  lack  character — have  too  much 
"sameness”  in  their  make-up. 

H.  E.  Perkins,  Kellerton,  Iowa. —  Your  note-head  is  a 
very  neat  one.  We  do  not  like  the  plan  of  separating  the 
firm  name  from  the  business  engaged  in,  as  evidenced  on 
the  Smith  letter-head.  Move  the  name  over  to  the  center 
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above  the  business  line.  Then  move  the  two  lines  in  the 
lower  left-hand  corner  up  to  the  place  now  occupied  by  the 
firm  name.  This  will  produce  the  desired  balance,  and 
make  a  better  job. 

W.  G.  Newton,  Lewiston,  Illinois. —  With  the  exception 
of  the  border  band  on  the  card,  it  is  a  good  job.  Nos.  2 
and  3,  which  were  not  printed  by  you,  are  not  at  all  good. 
Your  letter-head  is  quite  neat. 

Edward  A.  Tate,  Galesburg,  Illinois. —  We  reproduce 
the  copy,  example  No.  5,  and  the  rejected  heading  (which 
was  your  choice),  example  No.  6.  The  No.  6  example  is  by 


space  to  the  calendar  on  the  Schafer  blotter,  especially  when 
you  had  so  much  matter  to  contend  with.  Stationery  head¬ 
ings  neat  and  well  designed. 

Hudson  Printing  Company,  Barboursville,  Kentucky. — 
Envelope  artistic  and  very  attractive ;  statement  good,  as  is 
also  the  Faulkner  letter-head.  The  other  specimens  have  too 
much  border,  ornaments,  etc. ,  employed  in  their  construction, 
and  the  display  is  not  at  all  forceful. 

Alfred  G.  Parker,  Winchendon,  Massachusetts. —  Pro¬ 
fessional  stationery  requires  different  treatment  from  that 
accorded  commercial  work.  You  will  find  a  treatise  on  this 


STATIONERY, 
CONFECTIONERY, 
IMPORTED  AND 
DOMESTIC 

CIGARS  AND 
TOBACCO. 


Galesburg  News  Company 

..♦(Smcra!  Bettis  Jbpjt... 

W.  B.  BARNES,  Proprietor.  iU  East  Main  Street. 


BOOKS, 

NEWSPAPERS, 

MAGAZINES, 

MUSIC. 

V  V  V 


No.  5. 


far  the  most  modern  and  much  the  best.  Even  if  Mr.  Barnes 
was  an  old-time  printer,  his  remarks  about  the  job  having 
a  ''countrified  look”  and  that  he  "thought  it  must  have  been 
set  out  in  some  cornfield,”  shows  that  he  has  fallen  behind 


subject  in  a  book  published  by  The  Inland  Printer  Company, 
entitled  "Job  Composition.”  The  price  is  only  50  cents,  and 
the  booklet  will  explain  many  things  of  this  nature  to  you,  and 
will  save  you  from  many  errors.  The  job  you  send  is  very 
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the  times  in  the  printing  business  and  was  not  qualified  to 
judge.  We  would  have  preferred  to  have  seen  the  job  set 
entirely  in  Stationers’  Text. 

Lloyd  C.  Koontz,  Mount  Pleasant,  Pennsylvania. —  The 
panel  on  the  Schenck  heading  is  entirely  too  large.  The 
booklet  is  neat  and  well  printed.  The  Zimmerman  heading 
is  your  best  commercial  specimen. 

F.  B.  Williams,  Kansas  City,  Missouri.— Considering 
your  facilities,  your  card  samples  are  creditable.  Do  not 
employ  so  many  different  type  faces  on  your  work.  The 
Gibson  card  has  five,  which  is  at  least  two  too  many. 

J.  E.  Sylvester,  Jr.,  Wellston,  Ohio. —  Simplified  dis¬ 
play,  correct  balance  and  whiting  out,  together  with  excel¬ 
lent  presswork,  is  characteristic  of  the  large  parcel  of  samples 
which  you  submit  for  criticism.  The  work  is  all  first-class. 

Elbert  Bede,  North  Branch,  Minnesota. —  Considering 
your  experience,  you  are  to  be  congratulated  on  your  profi¬ 
ciency  as  an  ad.  compositor.  You  have  a  good  idea  of  what 
constitutes  forceful  display.  Your  balance  and  whiting  out 
are  excellent. 

J.  B.  Dibell,  Massillon,  Ohio. —  The  February,  April 
and  March  blotters  are  very  good.  You  devoted  too  much 


faulty,  it  being  entirely  too  fancy,  and  the  display  much  too 
coarse.  We  have  not  the  room  in  this  department  to  explain 
this  matter  fully,  but  you  can  get  the  information  in  the 
booklet  spoken  of  above. 

George  B.  Terrell,  Tazewell,  Virginia. —  Your  cata¬ 
logues  are  creditable,  both  as  regards  presswork  and  compo¬ 
sition.  The  specimens  of  commercial  work  are  neat,  but  do 
not  employ  so  many  pointers.  The  note-heads  of  W.  C. 
Daniel  has  entirely  too  many  pointers,  etc.  Simplicity  is  the 
best  rule. 

W.  E.  Carpenter,  Watertown,  South  Dakota. —  The 
type  employed  for  the  line  "  City  Dairy  ”  in  the  Ellis  heading 
is  not  harmonious  with  the  type  used  in  conjunction.  An 
18-point  DeVinne  lower-case  line  would  have  been  better  and 
made  a  neater  job.  You  have  a  tendency  to  employ  too 
large  type  for  your  display  lines.  Use  smaller  sizes. 

Charles  M.  Richardson,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. — 
Taken  as  a  whole,  your  specimens  are  very  ordinary.  The 
type  faces  are  much  too  large.  This  causes  your  work  to 
have  a  crowded  appearance.  On  some  of  your  specimens 
you  employ  too  many  type  faces.  We  do  not  make  these 
remarks  to  wound  your  feelings.  Send  in  fewer  specimens 
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at  a  time.  We  are  willing  to  help  you  all  we  can.  Get  the 
book  "Job  Composition,”  published  by  The  Inland  Printer 
Company.  You  have  special  need  of  it. 

F.  G.  Elliott,  Dallas,  Oregon. —  Taken  as  a  whole,  your 
specimens  are  neat  as  to  composition  and  creditable  as  to 
presswork.  Be  careful  that  you  do  not  employ  too  large 
type  for  your  display  lines.  Do  not  sacrifice  your  margin  to 
accommodate  a  large  line  of  type.  Good  margins  are  always 
to  be  desired  and  sought  after. 

John  D.  Migeot,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. —  Consid¬ 
ering  everything,  we  think  you  did  very  well  with  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Of  course,  it  is  not  without  its  faults.  One  mistake 
was  the  employment  of  too  large  type  for  the  reading  mat¬ 
ter.  Another  is  the  setting  of  display  lines  diagonally.  This 
plan  takes  time  unnecessarily  and  generally  causes  trouble  in 
the  pressroom. 

A.  L.  Chipman,  Poland,  Maine. — The  cpver-page  of  your 
booklet  is  good.  We  have  but  one  criticism  regarding  the 
inside  pages.  The  four  ornaments  on  the  second  page  are 
sadly  out  of  place.  It  was  not  necessary  to  have  two  colors 
on  this  page.  Your  other  specimens  are  creditable.  You 
made  a  vast  improvement  in  the  statement  heading  over  the 
reprint  copy. 

Capitol  Printing  Company,  Montgomery,  Alabama. — 
The  reprint  copy  of  the  Wilkinson  letter-head,  example 
No.  7,  is  a  very  poor  piece  of  composition,  especially  when 


balance  of  the  card  as  it  is.  As  regards  the  longevity  of 
printers,  we  hold  the  opinion  that,  if  a  man  is  physically 
sound,  he  can,  by  observing  common-sense  health  laws  and 
taking  the  proper  amount  of  rest  and  outdoor  exercise,  live 
as  long  as  he  would  if  engaged  in  other  indoor  work. 

Alf  Henderson,  Edgerton,  Wisconsin. — Your  pamphlet 
cover  is  creditable  as  to  design  and  composition.  The  blotter 
is  not  at  all  good.  There  is  no  contrast  in  the  display,  and 
the  lines  are  injudiciously  selected.  There  is  also  another 
bad  feature,  and  that  is  the  bronzing.  It  makes  the  text  very 
hard  to  read.  Simplicity  in  display  is  a  thing  you  especially 
need  to  study. 

T.  L.  Turner,  Martin,  Tennessee. —  As  regards  the  two 
headings  of  the  Martin  Marble  Works,  the  one  set  in  De 
Vinne  is  the  neatest.  This  heading  is  faulty  because  not 
enough  prominence  was  accorded  the  firm  name.  The 
Burchard  heading  is  entirely  too  elaborate.  You  made  a 
vast  improvement  in  the  Snoddy  pamphlet.  The  change 
you  suggest  is  all  that  is  needed. 

Hayes  A.  Woolf,  New  Hampton,  Iowa. — Your  specimens 
are  neat,  but  not  at  all  artistic  or  original  as  to  design,  viewed 
as  a  whole.  There  is,  however,  one  of  your  specimens  espe¬ 
cially  deserving  of  praise,  and  that  is  the  statement  heading 
of  the  New  Hampton  Tribune.  Cultivate  this  style  of  sim¬ 
plified  display.  All  you  need  is  a  little  coaching  along  the 
proper  lines  and  your  work  will  be  all  right. 
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contrasted  with  your  reset  job,  example  No.  8.  Yet  Mr. 
Wilkinson  complained  of  the  work  on  the  No.  8  example, 
saying:  "Compare  for  yourself  the  workmanship,  styles  of 
type,  etc.,  with  the  one  I  sent  you.”  No  wonder  printers 


Frank  E.  George,  Erie,  Kansas. — The  Brelsford  &  Bell 
heading  is  good.  The  type  employed  on  the  Johnson  &  Kyle 
statement  is  inharmonious.  The  shaded  type  should  not  have 
been  used.  Bill-head  is  not  bad.  The  Knight  handbill  is 


STRONGEST,  BEST,  NATURAL 
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Wilkinson’s  Matchless  Mineral  Water. 

DIARRHCEA,  PILES, 

KIDNEY  AND  SKIN  DISEASES. 

H.  Z.  WILKINSON,  Sole  Agent  for  State  of  Georgia. 

die  young.  Mr.  Wilkinson  needs  rejuvenating,  and  when 
that  has  been  accomplished  he  should  be  apprenticed  to  a 
blacksmith. 

W.  H.  Howe,  North  Manchester,  Indiana. —  The  plan  of 
your  card  is  good.  The  type  employed  for  your  name  is 
not  prominent  enough.  The  border  printed  in  red  should 
have  been  omitted.  To  make  this  a  good  job,  work  the 
solid  letter  first  in  some  suitable  tint  and  run  the  outline 
letter  over  it  in  a  dark  shade  of  the  same  ink.  Set  the 
words  "Job  Printer”  in  12-point  of  the  same  type  and 
accord  it  the  same  treatment  as  the  name.  Place  this  line  in 
the  center  immediately  underneath  the  name.  Leave  the 
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excellent  as  to  display,  balance  and  whiting  out.  The  reason 
you  have  trouble  with  your  presswork  on  linen  paper  is 
because  you  do  not  use  hard  enough  tympan.  The  harder 
your  stock  is,  the  harder  you  should  make  the  tympan. 

L.  C.  Gitzendonner,  Virginia,  Minnesota. —  Taken  as  a 
whole,  your  specimens  are  creditable  and  evidence  artistic 
ability.  The  Cuppernull  bill-head  is  good,  but  the  orna¬ 
ment  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  should  have  been 
omitted.  The  blotter  is  good  as  to  design,  but  the  rule 
around  the  panel  should  have  been  continuous,  and  the 
ornamental  metal  scroll  at  the  right  should  have  been 
omitted.  You  deserve  credit  for  your  neat  composition. 
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Study  up  on  ornamentation.  If  you  are  not  sure  that  an 
ornament  is  called  for  in  a  job,  or  are  in  doubt  as  to  its 
appropriateness,  omit  the  ornament.  This  is  a  good  rule. 


n 


Robert  H.  Dippy,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. —  Your 
specimens  are  all  of  an  artistic  type  and  reflect  nothing  but 
credit  upon  both  compositor  and  pressman.  We  reproduce 
the  Reed  cover,  example  No.  9.  This  is  very  creditable.  It 
was  printed  in  two  shades  of 
green  on  a  light  tea-green  an¬ 
tique-finish  cover.  It  presented 
a  very  artistic  and  attractive 
appearance.  Please  send  us 
black  impressions  of  your  work 
as  well  as  of  those  printed  in 
colors. 

Lennis  Brannon,  Tallade¬ 
ga,  Alabama. —  Your  envelope 
is  artistic  as  to  design  and 
composition,  but  we  have  one 
small  criticism  to  make.  The 
ornaments  are  inappropriate  for 
the  printer  to  employ  on  his 
own  stationery.  Get  a  tint- 
block  and  cut  out  two  pairs  of 
the  old-time  ink -balls.  Use 
Foment  *on$  these  instead  of  the  ornaments, 

Met  km  Philadelphia  ’ 

No  9  making  them  about  the  same 

size.  This  will  make  your  en¬ 
velope  beyond  criticism.  If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the 
shape  of  the  ink-ball,  send  to  us  and  we  will  send  the 
pattern. 


i? 

m 

m 
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Joe  B.  Subtext,  Martin,  Tennessee. — You  made  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  Clemons  &  Lyons  note-head  over  the 
reprint  copy,  but  you  could  have  made  a  still  greater  con¬ 
trast.  Instead  of  a  parallel  rule  border,  with  the  black 
''shot”  ornaments  for  corner-pieces,  you  should  have  em¬ 
ployed  a  single  light-face  rule  and  no  corner-pieces.  We 
also  regard  the  curved  line  with  disfavor. 


Harry  H.  McIlroy,  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania. —  You 
should  never  employ  a  pointer  in  conjunction  with  Engrav¬ 
ers’  Roman.  The  plainer  these  headings  are  set  the  better. 
The  arrangement  of  the  wording  is  not  good.  "Athletic  and 
Sporting  Goods”  should  have  been  placed  underneath  the 
firm  name.  "Drake  Building”  would  have  looked  well  just 
above  the  date  line,  set  in  the  smallest  size  of  the  series. 

A.  S.  Werremeyer,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. —  Never  carry 
more  than  four  sheets  of  tympan  on  any  job,  and  do  not 
employ  too  much  packing.  There  are  several  causes  which 
would  make  your  job  have  the  appearance  of  "slipping.”  It 
may  have  been  caused  by  a  baggy  tympan,  a  springy  form, 
a  warped  or  rocking  plate,  an  electro  which  was  loose  on  the 
block,  or  by  having  the  form  locked  to  one  side  of  the  chase. 
If  we  are  correct  in  our  opinion,  the  platen  of  your  press 
rocked. 


G.  A.  Kuehn,  Paterson,  New  Jersey. —  The  Jager  card  is 
your  best  specimen.  The  Buchert  &  Hunziker  card  is  quite 
faulty.  More  prominence  is  accorded  the  street  and  town 
than  is  given  their  business.  Be  careful  not  to  employ  too 
many  type  faces  in  the  construction  of  your  work.  We  can 
criticise  your  German  specimens  if  you  desire  it.  A  compos¬ 
itor  who  is  capable  of  setting  both  German  and  English  job- 
work  should  receive  more  remuneration  for  his  work  than  an 
ordinary  compositor. 

William  B.  Bradford,  Portland,  Maine. —  Your  method 
of  determining  the  margins  on  book  forms  is  all  right  when 
the  type-pages  are  of  uniform  size.  But  when  the  size  of 
page  varies,  then  the  mode  of  procedure  is  different,  unless  all 
pages  are  made  up  to  the  size  of  the  largest  page.  Then  the 
measurements  are  taken  from  the  edge  of  furniture  used  to 


make  pages  of  uniform  size.  To  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  imposing  all  pages  to  conform  to  the  size  of  largest  page, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  take  a  sheet  of  paper  the  exact  size  of 
that  on  which  the  job  is  to  be  printed,  and  rule  it  up,  having 
the  lines  extend  from  edge  to  edge  of  sheet.  Mark  off  the 
trim  at  top,  bottom  and  side.  Then  mark  off  the  margins 
you  intend  to  give  the  book.  This  will  leave  the  remaining 
spaces  the  size  of  the  type  form,  less  the  trim.  Lay  this  sheet 
on  top  of  the  type  form,  after  marking  the  gripper  edge  and 
side  guide.  Always  work  from  the  gripper  side.  The  lines 
on  the  lay-out  sheet  will  enable  you  to  at  once  determine  the 
exact  position  the  odd-size  pages  should  occupy.  This 
method  saves  much  time  and  is  absolutely  correct,  provided 
the  lay-out  is  true.  The  pressman  then  takes  the  lay-out 
sheet  and  rules  his  printed  sheet  in  accordance  with  the  lay¬ 
out.  If  the  pages  come  in  with  the  ruled  lines,  the  pressman 
then  proceeds  with  his  make-ready,  and  when  the  book  is 
bound  it  will  conform  to  the  ruled  sheet. 


PROMOTION  OF  W.  ROSS  WILSON. 

Mr.  W.  Ross  Wilson,  manager  of  the  Baltimore  branch  of 
the  American  Type  Founders  Company,  has  assumed  his  new 
duties  as  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  branch,  having  been 
appointed  to  succeed  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Payson  Suter.  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Conner,  of  New  York,  will  have  charge  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore  branch  as  manager.  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  manager  of 
the  Baltimore  branch  for  two  years,  having  succeeded  Mr. 
Suter,  who  went  to  Philadelphia  to  accept  the  position  which 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  At  the  time  of  his  leaving, 
the  employes  of  the  Baltimore  branch  presented  Mr.  Wilson 
with  a  diamond  locket,  as  a  token  of  their  appreciation  of  his 
friendship,  and  interest  in  their  welfare.  Mr.  Frank  M. 
Houck,  chief  of  the  accounting  department,  in  making  the 
presentation  speech,  spoke  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  Mr. 
Wilson  was  held,  and,  in  behalf  of  the  employes,  expressed 
the  sincere  regret  occasioned  by  his  departure.  Mr.  Wilson, 
in  accepting  the  locket,  spoke  of  the  regret  he  felt  in  leaving 
his  associates  who  had  labored  to  make  the  Baltimore  branch 
a  success. 
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board  for  $150.  The  machine  will  be  perfection  in  five  years,  and  when 
the  patents  run  out  they  will  be  much  cheaper.  The  charges  now  on 
extras  and  repairs  are  simply  extortionate.  The  man  lives  in  our  town 
who  invented  the  little  spaceband,  and  sold  it  for  $100.  They  charge  us 
85  or  90  cents  for  spacebands.  No  spaceband  will  work  longer  than  two 
years,  and  if  you  work  them  night  and  day  they  cost  you  double.  It 
costs  about  $100  a  year  for  all  repairs,  including  spacebands,  and  $35  a 
year  for  an  extra  font.  For  interest  on  the  investment,  repairs  and  every¬ 
thing,  I  add  about  thirty-five  per  cent  to  the  net  cost  of  composition  as  it 


From  collection  of  H.  W.  Fay,  De  Kalb,  Ill. 


OXJSt.  PUERTO  RICAN  COUSINS. 

comes  from  the  galley,  and  I  then  have  as  a  result  less  than  fifty  per  cent 
of  what  it  would  cost  with  hand  typesetters.  The  way  to  make  a  success 
is  to  put  away  the  time  scale. 

A  Member:  How  many  hours  do  your  men  work  ? 

Mr.  Greer:  Seven  hours  and  a  half  at  night  and  eight  hours  in  the 
daytime.  My  men  average  40,000  ems,  and  one  45,000,  and  they  are  coun¬ 
try  printers. 

A  Member :  What  rate  do  you  pay  them  ? 

Mr.  Greer :  Seven  and  a  half  cents  for  nonpareil,  8  cents  for  minion, 
8  cents  for  long  primer  and  11  cents  for  pica.  The  least  any  man  makes 
is  $3  per  night. 

Mr.  Kendrick,  of  Arkansas :  I  do  not  believe  that  repairs  and  expenses 
on  a  Mergenthaler  will  cost  $100  a  year.  I  employ  a  man  to  care  for  the 
machine  who  is  an  expert  and  has  worked  in  other  offices.  I  run  two 
machines  and  get  the  work  of  three  out  of  them,  and  my  expenses  for 
repairs  on  those  machines  has  been  less  than  $25  the  last  year.  You  can 
send  your  broken  spacebands  to  a  repair  shop  and  have  them  repaired 
at  an  expense  of  30  cents  apiece.  I  find  that  if  they  are  run  right  that  the 
expense  of  keeping  the  machine  in  repair  is  merely  nominal.  I  always 
make  it  a  point  when  I  get  into  an  office  to  inspect  the  Mergenthaler 
machines  and  get  pointers.  Everybody  who  uses  them  agrees  that  they 
are  a  success.  If  you  want  to  inquire  of  the  offices  where  they  are  in  use, 
write  to  the  Mergenthaler  people  and  they  will  send  you  a  list  of  all  the 
men  in  the  United  States  who  are  using  the  machines,  Write  some  of 
them,  and  try  the  same  thing  with  the  Thornes,  if  you  can  get  a  list,  and 
see  the  difference. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Illinois :  The  Thorne  machine  is  no  longer  made.  If 
you  want  a  list  of  the  offices  using  them  the  National  Typographical 
Association  gives  that  information.  In  fact,  they  will  furnish  lists  of  all 
the  offices  where  any  machines  are  used,  and  where  hand  composition  is 
used  as  well.  There  is  a  new  machine  called  the  Simplex,  which  has 
superseded  the  Thorne,  and  is  a  substantial  improvement  over  it. 

A  Member:  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  Simplex  machine  is  simply 
a  lot  of  old  Thornes  made  over. 

Mr.  Wheeler:  That  is  not  the  fact.  The  Unitype  machine  is  made 
along  some  of  the  lines  of  the  Thorne,  but  it  is  not  on  the  market  yet,  but 
it  is  in  every  way  a  different  machine.  They  are  trying  to  make  a  one-man 
machine  of  it,  and  they  will  do  so. 

A  Member :  Doesn’t  the  new  machine  require  an  extra  man  to  justify  ? 

Mr,  Wheeler :  No,  just  one  man,  but  it  can  be  used  by  two.  They  get 
about  3,500  ems  an  hour  out  of  the  Simplex  with  one  man. 


Mr.  F.  E.  Pinkerton,  of  Illinois  :  There  are  several  Simplex  machines, 
in  operation  in  our  neighborhood,  but  they  are  not  proving  satisfactory. 
The  machines  are  all  right,  but  the  type  is  not  good,  and  it  breaks  and 
causes  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience.  They  use  two  men  on  them. 
Instead  of  using  the  swinging  seat  they  put  another  man  at  the  other  end. 
They  are  experimenting  with  new  type,  but  as  yet  I  consider  both  the 
machine  and  type  an  experiment. 

Vice-President  Henry,  of  Mississippi:  I  have  been  using  typesetting- 
machines  for  two  years,  and  I  know  exactly  what  they  cost.  We  pay 
25  cents  a  thousand  for  setting  straight  matter,  and  the  Thorne  costs 
exactly  20  cents.  I  save  just  5  cents  per  thousand.  There  are  two- 
troubles— they  break  a  great  deal  of  type,  and  my  experience  has  been 
they  will  wear  out  a  font  of  type  in  two  years.  But  still  there  is  great- 
economy  in  them,  and  I  would  not  think  of  going  back  to  hand  composition. 

In  the  September  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer  Mr. 
Isaac  H.  Blanchard  undertakes  to  show  that  linotype  com¬ 
position  in  New  York  book  and  job  offices  costs  54  cents  to- 
produce.  He  tells  us  that  this  figure  was  arrived  at  by  a. 
number  of  proprietors  putting  their  experience  together,  but 
he  omits  to  state  that  these  proprietors  were  influenced  in 
producing  high  figures  by  the  desire  that  their  competitors- 
should  remain  without  Linotype  machines,  leaving  them  a 
larger  harvest ;  also  that  many  of  the  firms  joining  in  the 
published  estimate  of  the  cost  of  linotype  composition  as  54 
cents  actually  sold  it  for  from  38  to  45  cents  to  offices  not 
having  machines ! 

Let  us  admit  that  the  lower  figure  of  38  cents  is  entirely 
too  low  for  the  sale  of  good  book  linotype  composition  in  a 
large  city,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  continues  to  be  sold 
in  New  York  for  that  figure  and  even  less,  and  it  is  only  fair 
to  assume  that  the  men  who  sell  it  do  not  lose  money. 

Very  little  honest  figuring  is  required  to  show  that  lino¬ 
type  composition  is  more  than  25  cents  per  1,000  ems  cheaper 
in  New  York  city,  where  the  highest  wages  are  paid,  than  is 
hand  composition.  Here  are  the 

HONEST  FIGURES. 

Interest  on  one  Linotype,  with  extras,  cost  of  installing,  etc.,  added 


($3,500  at  6  per  cent) . . . . . $210.00 

Insurance  (2  per  cent  on  $2,400) . .  48.00- 

Gas  (15  feet  per  hour  at  $1  per  1.000  feet) .  40.00 

Power  (K-horse) . 50.00- 

Repairs,  matrices,  etc.. .. . .  72.00 

Depreciation  (5  per  cent)  . . . . .  175.00- 

Metal-depreciation  and  interest . 25.00 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  machine  per  year. . . .  $620.00 

or  nearly  $12  per  week. 


In  the  above  estimate  everything  is  figured  as  high  as  it 
fairly  can  be.  Many  would  base  interest  on  $3,000,  and  get 
the  money  at  five  per  cent.  Repairs  and  matrices  seldom 
run  so  high,  while  the  depreciation  is  figured  at  five  per  cent, 
owing  to  the  small  horse-power  required,  the  absence  of  any 
rapid  machinery,  and  the  few  wearing  parts  of  the  machine. 
But  it  is  desired  to  make  this  estimate  high  enough  to  avoid 
all  criticism  of  shaving  cost  too  closely. 

A  good  machinist-operator  can  be  hired  in  New  York  for 
$22  a  week,  which  added  to  the  $12  gives  a  total  cost  of  $34 
for  producing  say  180,000  ems  of  matter,  which  is  a  moderate 
output,  as  we  all  know  operators  who  will  average  from  4,000 
to  6,000  an  hour  all  the  while  they  are  on  the  keyboard. 
These  180,000  ems  at  $34.20  give  a  cost  of  just  19  cents  per 
1,000  ems  for  corrected  matter  on  the  galley.  Mr.  Blanchard 
and  his  friends  may  add  all  they  like  to  this  for  foremanship, 
stone  work,  taxes,  bad  debts,  office  administration,  and  simi¬ 
lar  items,  but  every  printer  knows  that  these  charges  are  the 
same  as  with  hand  composition,  and  have  no  more  real 
connection  with  the  cost  of  linotype  composition  than  have 
an  employing  printer’s  contribution  to  send  missionaries  to 
Africa. 

Now  let  us  see  what  hand  composition  costs  in  a  New 
York  book  and  job  office  under  similar  conditions.  Mr. 
Theodore  L.  DeVinne  is  on  record  as  saying  that  it  requires 
about  $1,000  of  investment  for  every  compositor  employed. 
When  we  recollect  how  many  sizes  of  type  must  be  main¬ 
tained  in  quantity,  and  how  many  forms  kept  standing,  we 
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can  easily  see  that  this  is  true  of  a  large  city  office.  Five 
hand  compositors  are  required  to  do  the  same  work  as  we 
have  allowed  the  Linotype,  180,000  ems  a  week,  but  we  will 
be  liberal  and  assume  that  the  investment  in  type,  etc.,  is 
not  $1,000  for  each  of  the  five  men,  but  $3,500  for  the  lot, 
the  same  as  the  Linotype.  We  have  then 


Interest  on  $3,500  of  type  plant  at  6  per  cent . .  —  $210.00 

Insurance  (2  per  cent  on  $2,400) . . . .  48.00 

Depreciation  and  sorts  (10  per  cent)  . .  350.00 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  type  plant  per  year  ..................  $608.00 


or  practically  $12  per  week,  the  same  as  the  Linotype. 

Not  every  employing  printer  has  thought  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  type  in  a  plant  doing  varied  work  being  as  much  as 
in  Linotypes  for  the  same  production,  but  it  is  a  fact,  as  these 
figures  demonstrate. 

In  New  York  city  the  piece  price  of  book  composition  is 
40  cents  per  1,000  ems.  To  this  we  must  add  this  $12,  which 
is  6%  cents  on  180,000  production,  giving  46%  cents  as  the 
cost  of  corrected  hand-set  matter  on  the  galley,  or  just  27% 
cents  more  than  the  cost  of  linotype  composition. 

In  the  above  estimates  it  will  be  noted  that  no  account 
has  been  taken  of  the  fact  that  with  hand  composition  there 
is  greater  cost  of  floor  space,  or  that  five  compositors  will 
generally  manage  to  burn  as  much  gas  in  a  year  as  one  Lino¬ 
type,  or  that  the  Linotype  will  do  a  lot  of  price-and-a-half 
and  double-price  matter,  without  extra  charge,  for  which  the 
hand  compositor  demands  his  increase.  It  is  not  necessary 


CURLY. 

to  go  into  these  minor  matters  to  make  out  a  case ;  one 
doesn’t  have  to  split  hairs  to  prove  that  linotype  work  can 
be  put  on  the  galley  corrected  for  considerably  less  than  half 
the  cost  of  type  matter.  The  same  proportion  is  true  in 
country  places,  where  hand  composition  can  be  had  for  30 
cents,  and  the  union  makes  a  piece  rate  on  the  Linotype  of  7 
or  8  cents  —  the  difference  between  .7  or  8  cents  and  the  30 
cents  is  just  about  the  saving  effected. 

Any  fair-minded  man  can  prove  these  figures  for  himself, 
and  disprove  Mr.  Blanchard’s,  and  the  commercial  proof  of 
the  facts  as  here  given  is  found  in  the  information  that 
whereas  Linotype  machines  were,  selling  in  the  United  States 


at  the  rate  of  fifty  a  month  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago 
they  now  frequently  run  over  one  hundred  a  month. 

The  New  York  Journal's  five  new  Linotypes  have  been 
put  in,  making  sixty-three  machines  in  one  plant! 

W.  B.  Rutherford,  one  of  Pacific  Coast’s  expert  oper¬ 
ator-machinists,  is  now  employed  in  Los  Angeles. 

After  a  vacation  of  several  weeks  spent  at  his  old  home 
in  Minneapolis,  Mr.  George  A.  Goodson  has  returned  to  New 
York. 

The  first  Simplex  typesetting  machine  in  Tennessee  has 
just  been  installed  by  W.  H.  Haywood,  publisher  of  the 
Herald ,  Dyersburg. 

The  Toronto  Type  Foundry  has  put  a  Simplex  typesetter 
in  its  ready-print  department,  where  interested  Canadian 
publishers  can  see  it  in  operation. 

The  young  man  in  charge  of  the  exhibit  machines  of  the 
Goodson  Graphotype  Company  in  New  York  had  only  a 
few  weeks’  experience  under  a  machinist. 

"The  time  is  coming,”  an  old-timer  remarked  the  other 
day,  "when  printers  will  strike  rather  than  set  type  by 
hand.”  Strange  how  men’s  ideas  change,  eh  ? 

Capt.  James  W.  Lambert,  known  to  everybody  in  the 
South  as  publisher  of  the  Democrat  and  Courier ,  Natchez, 
Mississippi,  has  just  installed  a  Simplex  typesetter. 

The  first  Simplex  typesetter  in  Iowa  was  installed  a  short 
time  ago  for  Mr.  H.  L.  Rann,  publisher  the  Press ,  Manches¬ 
ter,  Iowa.  He  is  most  enthusiastic  regarding  its  work. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia,  has  added 
a  Simplex  typesetter  to  its  splendid  plant,  for  use  on  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

The  New  York  Sun  now  has  twenty- five  Lanston  ma¬ 
chines,  and,  it  is  claimed,  more  are  to  be  added.  The  Sun 
has  returned  the  last  of  its  McMillan  machines  to  the  factory. 

The  man  who  would  attempt  to  remove  the  "  Simplex  ” 
from  the  Journal  office,  were  we  unable  to  get  another, 
would  be  shot  on  the  spot  instanter. — Journal ,  Mat  toon,  Illi¬ 
nois. 

A  new  Simplex  typesetter  and  a  new  dress  of  aluminum 
alloy  type  put  the  Democrat ,  Maryville,  Missouri,  in  position 
to  turn  out  even  a  better  and  handsomer  paper  than  ever,  at 
a  less  expense. 

James  D.  Canan,  a  well-known  printer  and  linotype  oper¬ 
ator  on  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat ,  fell  dead  in  the 
streets  of  that  city  of  heart  disease.  He  has  long  been 
prominent  in  craft  councils. 

Mr.  Ira  W.  Hays,  publisher  of  the  Daily  Globe ,  Hagers¬ 
town,  Maryland,  is  now  setting  his  type  on  a  Simplex. 
Though  he  has  had  it  only  a  short  time,  he  is  getting  good 
results,  and  his  output  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Messrs.  Dietrick  &  Sechler,  publishers  of  the  Daily 
Herald ,  Braddock,  Pennsylvania,  are  making  many  im¬ 
provements  in  their  plant,  the  most  important  being  the 
purchase  of  a  Simplex  typesetter,  installed  last  week. 

Mr.  William  H.  Fischer,  publisher  of  the  New  Jersey 
Courier ,  Toms  River,  has  added  a  new  cylinder  press,  a  new 
engine,  and  a  Simplex  typesetter  to  his  plant.  The  combi¬ 
nation  produces  a  handsome  paper,  at  a  considerably  lower 
cost  than  before. 

The  Johnson  Typesetter  is  now  on  exhibition  in  the 
National  Magazine  office,  91  Bedford  street,  Boston,  as  well 
as  in  the  Ledger  building,  New  York.  They  present  visitors 
with  samples  of  the  different  sizes  of  type  they  make,  from 
6-point  to  11-point. 

Mr.  James  Donegan,  the  machinist  having  charge  of  the 
Linotype  of  the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Morning  Journal  and  Even¬ 
ing  Call ,  has  invented  a  device  whereby  the  assembled  line 
goes  to  the  mold,  direct,  without  being  elevated,  making  a 
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straight  transfer  from  the  assembler  to  the  front  of  the 
mouthpiece.  This  is  accomplished  by  merely  touching  a  key 
upon  the  keyboard.  The  invention  is  well  spoken  of  and  we 
may  hear  more  of  it  in  the  future. 

In  Denver  the  owners  of  Linotype  machines  who  do  com¬ 
position  for  the  trade,  charge  40  cents  per  1,000  ems,  while 
hand  composition  is  but  35  cents.  There  are  other  cities  also, 
where  this  new  state  of  affairs  exist,  however.  "Straws  show 
the  way  the  wind  is  blowing.” 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  friends  of  the  Simplex  type¬ 
setter  is  J.  F.  Lindsley,  publisher  of  the  Morris  County 
Chronicle,  Morristown,  New  Jersey.  Though  it  has  been 
installed  only  a  short  time,  it  has  already  made  a  large 
reduction  in  his  expenses,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increase  of 
original  matter  set. 

Has  Mr.  Warren  Wilson,  of  Los  Angeles,  struck  a  snag  ? 
It  has  been  heralded  over  the  country  that  he  was  to  manu¬ 
facture  a  typesetting  machine  in  Boston,  the  advantages  of 
which  were  such  as  to  completely  overshadow  any  machine 
now  made.  This  department  will  be  pleased  to  inform  its 
readers  of  this  machine  when  Mr.  Wilson  permits. 

"The  Fraser  Typesetting  Machine. — We  are  informed 
that  the  'Fraser’  typesetting  and  distributing  machines, 
which  were  referred  to  in  these  columns  in  the  early  part  of 
last  year,  will  shortly  be  brought  prominently  before  the 
trade.  Some  sample  machines  of  the  latest  type  have 
recently  been  manufactured  in  London  and  are  working 
very  satisfactorily.  It  is  expected  that  they  will  soon  be 
placed  on  the  market.” — The  British  and  Colonial  Printer 
and  Stationer. 

"Gentlemen, —  I  beg  leave  to  express  my  sincere  thanks 
to  you  for  the  extended  notice  in  the  June  number  of  The 
Inland  Printer  concerning  my  new  typesetting  machine. 
All  the  preliminaries  for  its  construction  are  now  in  good 
shape,  and  I  am  assured  that  the  machine  can  be  sold  for  less 
than  $300.  I  hope  to  announce  at  an  early  day  through  the 
columns  of  your  most  excellent  journal  that  a  new  era  has 
arrived  in  the  establishments  of  the  '  poor  ’  printer  and  pub¬ 
lisher.” —  Charles  Botz,  Sedalia,  Missouri. 

Can  Any  One  Assist  Him?  —  W.  S.,  Norwich,  Con¬ 
necticut,  writes:  "In  the  July  Inland  Printer,  under  the 
heading  'Machine  Composition,’  etc.,  a  statement  is  made  in 
one  paragraph  that  a  certain  proprietor  wants  $100  to  let  a 
printer  practice  on  his  machine.  Kindly  give  me  his  address 
on  enclosed  card.  Two  years  ago  I  could  operate,  but  have 
been  working  in  the  job  branch  since  then.  I  want  a  chance 
to  get  familiar  again,  and  would  gladly  pay  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.”  Answer. —  The  party  referred  to  has  abandoned 
the  enterprise. 

Gas  Governor.  —  E.  P.,  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  writes: 
"Being  a  constant  reader  I  have  seen  from  time  to  time 
items  in  regard  to  the  gas  governor  on  the  Mergenthaler  — 
its  good  results,  etc.  Now,  I  can  not  do  anything  with 
mine.  I  believe  I  do  not  know  its  adjustments  ;  I  have 
never  seen  any  explanation  of  it.  So  therefore  I  believe  you 
might  be  able  to  get  some  expert  to  answer  the  following  or 
explain  its  perfect  and  detail  working :  (1)  How  much  mer¬ 
cury  (that  is,  up  to  what  point)  is  needed.  (2)  The  position 
of  the  hollow  tube.  (3)  The  proper  inlet  and  outlet.  (4)  In 
fact,  all  regarding  it.”  Answer. —  Send  to  the  Linotype 
Company  for  small  book,  "Instructions  to  Machinists,” 
which  will  be  sent  you  free  of  charge. 

Linotype  Measurement. — A  subscriber  in  San  Antonio 
writes:  "Will  you  kindly  advise  us  as  to  the  fairest  way 
of  making  a  measuring  stick  for  machine  type  ?  We  have 
both  minion  and  brevier,  and  the  quads  of  both  are  of 
the  same  size.  Your  attention  will  oblige.”  Answer. — 
Linotype  minion  em  quad  is  .098  and  brevier  is  .112  thou¬ 
sandths  of  an  inch.  All  "body”  matrix  measurements  are 


made  on  the  basis  of  .014  to  a  point  and  .168  to  an  em  pica. 
Thus,  minion  being  7-point,  by  multiplying  it  with  .014  gives 
.098.  But  as  the  "running”  measure  is  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  .166%  to  an  em  pica,  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to 
make  an  exact  measuring  stick  for  varying  lengths  of  lines. 
Are  you  not  mistaken  in  stating  that  your  minion  and  bre¬ 
vier  em  quads  are  the  same  ? 

Wants  an  Opinion. —  O.  M.,  of  Ottawa,  writes:  "Would 
you  oblige  me  with  an  opinion,  (1)  As  to  whether  hand  com¬ 
position  is  superior  to  machine  work  for  all  printing  outside 
of  newspaper  work.  (2)  It  is  contended  that  for  first-class 
book  or  general  corporation  work  machine  setting  is  equal  if 
not  better  than  hand.  (3)  Can  first-class  presswork  be 
obtained  on  the  product  of  machine  typesetting  devices  ? 
An  answer  to  above  would  oblige  some  of  your  subscribers 
here.”  Answer. —  (1)  Printing  from  hand  composition  with 
new  type,  when  set  by  the  careful  book  compositor,  will 
doubtless  never  be  excelled  by  any  method  of  securing  a 
printing  surface.  (2)  The  claim  that  machine  composition 
is  superior  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  always  presents  a  new, 
clean  appearance,  and  that  the  spacing  is  absolutely  even. 
(3)  Yes,  and  when  produced  in  first-class  book  offices,  with 
much  less  make-ready. 

Editor  Machine  Composition  Department :  In  the  Septem¬ 
ber  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer,  under  the  head  of  "Cost 
of  Linotype  Composition,”  written,  I  find,  by  I.  H.  Blan¬ 
chard,  of  New  York,  is  an  anti-linotype  article  showing  fig¬ 
ures  of  an  average  cost  of  54  cents  per  thousand  ems  for  a 
weekly  return  on  a  five-machine  plant.  Believing  that  the 
writer  is  biased  by  information  deduced  from  ultra-preju¬ 
diced  "typesetters,”  I  would  ask  to  be  informed  by  your 
department  of  the  facts  and  figures  you  have  on  hand  on 
cost  of  linotype  production  per  machine,  with  estimates  of 
interest  on  investment,  depreciation  and  kindred  items,  as 
per  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief.  I  feel  that  the 
steady  increase  and  demand  for  the  Linotype  warrants  a 
very  much  different  showing  of  results,  or  else  a  severe  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  intelligence  of  the  American  printer.  Very 
respectfully,  H.  Clifford  Rogers,  Pasadena,  California. 
[Mr.  Rogers  will  find  an  article  in  this  issue  such  as  he 
wants. — Ed.] 

Copper-Facing  Type. — J.  K.  A.,  Boston,  writes:  "What 
advice  can  you  give  me  in  regard  to  '  copper-facing  ’  type  ? 
How  is  the  work  done  ?  Does  it  improve  the  appearance  of 
the  type  ?  Does  it  lengthen  the  life  of  the  type  ?  Can  special 
sorts  not  copper-faced  be  used  with  type  that  is  copper¬ 
faced  ? —  that  is,  does  copper- facing  materially  increase  the 
height  of  the  type  ?  Who  and  where  are  the  concerns  that 
do  copper-facing  ?  Would  you  advise  having  new  type  cop¬ 
per-faced  ?  I  have  asked  you  several  questions,  but  your 
reply  will  greatly  oblige  me.”  Answer. —  The  only  company 
doing  this  work  in  the  United  States  is  the  Newton  Copper- 
Faced  Type  Company,  18  Rose  street,  New  York  city. 
Write  them  for  circulars,  etc.  We  do  not  know  the  process. 
It  gives  the  type  a  sharper  appearance  and  certainly  more 
than  doubles  its  life.  Sorts  not  so  treated  can  be  used  with 
it  so  long  as  they  are  new,  as  it  does  not  appreciably  increase 
the  height  of  the  type.  Very  many  first-class  printing  estab¬ 
lishments  have  their  type  so  treated — both  body  and  dis¬ 
play —  and  before  the  advent  of  the  linotype  machine  almost 
all  of  the  daily  newspapers  throughout  the  country  took 
advantage  of  this  economical  process.  It  has  frequently 
been  stated  that  were  it  not  for  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
typefounders  against  copper-facing  the  process  would  long 
ago  have  been  universally  adopted. 

There  is  considerable  interest  being  manifested  in  the 
strike  of  the  compositors  on  the  New  York  Sun  because  of 
the  installation  of  Lanston  machines,  it  being  the  first  large 
plant  to  put  in  one  of  the  later  makes  of  machines.  A  New 
York  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  :  "Now  that  the 
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smoke  of  battle  has  cleared  away  and  the  Sun  has  lost  some 
of  its  torridity,  we  may  profit  by  a  little  reflection.  The 
onward  march  of  labor-saving  machinery  continues  to  make 
inroads  into  our  ranks,  and  we  should  call  a  halt  and  look 
over  the  field  and  see  where  we  stand.  When  the  Linotype 
made  its  appearance  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  common  enemy, 
and  it  was  several  years  before  good  feeling  was  established. 
The  trouble  caused  by  the  introduction  of  Lanston  machines 
into  the  office  of  the  Sun  seems  to  augur  a  future  of  unpleas¬ 
antnesses,  as  there  is  a  large  company  about  to.  launch  a 
machine  very  similar  to  the  Lanston,  and  two  other  compa¬ 
nies  with  first-class  machines  which  are  also  built  in  two  parts 
are  soon  to  be  put  on  the  market,  I  understand.  They  are 
all  on  exhibition  in  New  York  at  the  present  time.  Shall  we 
demand  a  journeyman  on  each  part  ?  That  would  seem  to 
discriminate  in  favor  of  one  machine.  The  keyboards  have 
about  the  same  speed,  consequently  an  equal  number  of 


properly  be  designated  as  " slow  change ”  or  "  quick  change,” 
as,  having  the  extra  fonts  of  matrices,  each  stored  in  a  maga¬ 
zine  of  its  own,  enables  the  change  of  faces  to  be  quickly 
done  (by  simply  removing  the  magazine  from  the  machine 
and  placing  the  one  containing  the  desired  font  of  matrices 
in  its  stead) .  Each  and  every  Linotype  machine  is  capable 
of  being  "duplexed,”  "triplexed,”  " quadruplexed,”  and  so 
on.  But,  supposing  you  had  but  one  Linotype  and  it  was  a 
"quadruples,”  and  tomorrow  you  should  install  a  "simplex,” 
thus  making  five  faces  and  two  machines,  one  could  then  be 
called  a  "triplex”  and  the  other  a  "duplex” — but  which 
one?  The  one  magazine  which  comes  with  the  machine  is 
capable  of  working  any  and  all  sizes  of  body  faces,  and 
where  a  "quick  change”  is  not  a  consideration,  the  fonts  of 
matrices  alone  are  purchased  and  fed  into  the  magazine  by 
hand,  after  emptying  the  same  of  its  matrices  with  the  aid 
of  the  keyboard. 


From  collection  of  H.  W.  Fay,  De  Kalb,  Ill. 


operators,  but  the  machines  using  individual  letters  require 
an  attendant  besides.” 

"Simplex”  and  "Duplex”  Linotypes. — "Proprietor,” 
New  York  city,  writes  :  "Will  you  kindly  inform  me,  through 
your  most  valuable  and  interesting  machine  composition 
department,  the  difference  between  a  'simplex’  and  a  'du¬ 
plex  ’  linotype  machine  ?  No  two  individuals  seem  to  have 
the  same  explanation  regarding  these  terms.”  Answer. — 
The  term  "duplex  machine”  is  given  to  a  linotype  having 
one  additional  magazine  containing  an  additional  font  of 
matrices  and  supplied  with  mold-liners  and  ejector  blades  to 
produce  slugs  for  the  additional  face.  Thus,  a  linotype 
equipped  with  two  additional  faces  and  two  additional  maga¬ 
zines  is  designated  as  a  "triplex,”  and  with  three  additional 
faces  and  magazines  a  "quadruplex,”  and  so  on  indefinitely. 
The  terms  are  most  confusing  and  misleading  to  those  outside 
of  the  company’s  employ  and  should  not  be  perpetuated. 
The  machines  are  all  identically  the  same  and  could  very 


Several  months  ago  a  number  of  New  York  users  of  the 
Linotype  held  a  conference  in  the  Astor  House  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  comparing  notes  and  to  see  if  a  more  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  cost  of  machine  composition  could  not 
be  obtained.  In  the  September  Inland  Printer  Mr.  Isaac 
H.  Blanchard  contributed  an  article  on  the  subject  and 
embodied  in  it  one  of  the  reports  presented  at  that  confer¬ 
ence,  which  seems  to  have  stirred  up  one  of  our  New  York 
subscribers.  This  is  what  he  has  to  say:  "In  looking  over 
Mr.  Blanchard’s  '  Cost  of  Linotype  Composition  ’  in  your 
magazine  for  September,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  he 
omitted  one  item  —  presswork  !  He  introduced  his  subject  in 
this  way  :  '  The  writer  is  probably  one  of  many  book  and  job 
printers  who,  reading  the  general  statement  that  linotype 
composition  can  be  produced  on  the  galley  at  the  rate  of 
45,000  ems  per  day,  took  in  hand  pencil  and  paper,  and  fig¬ 
ured  up  the  necessary  charges  to  be  enforced  after  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  typesetting  machines  in  his  plant.’  He  wound  up 
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an  itemized  cost  with  an  average  of  54  cents,  which  is  apt  to 
leave  an  impression  that  the  cost  '  on  the  galley  ’  was  54  cents. 
Hand  composition  is,  say,  40  cents  !  <  Figures  don’t  lie  ’  ( ?) . 
No,  of  course  not ;  but  type  on  the  galley  is  one  thing,  and 
type  on  the  press  is  another  thing.  Then,  too,  what  is  the 
reason  for  running  an  office  in  a  way  that  makes  such  figures 
necessary  ?  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Blanchard  if  the  five- 
machine  plant  he  quoted  is  still  in  operation  or  under  the 
same  management  as  it  was  when  the  report  was  made  ?  A 
printer  who  attended  the  Astor  House  conference  explained 
to  the  writer  that  his  linotype  composition  cost  him  a  fraction 
over  19  cents.  Discussions  of  this  kind  are  sure  to  prove  of 
benefit,  however,  as  many  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  estimate 
on  work  are  not  familiar  with  costs.  Still,  to  keep  within 
reasonable  bounds  will  accomplish  far  more  than  to  make 
statements  that  practical  men  know  are  not  practical,  or  are 
overdrawn.  A  few  items  from  the  report  referred  to :  Bank 
man,  $20;  proving,  $6;  machinist,  $30;  boy  handling  slugs 
in  remelting,  $6 ;  make-up  and  break-up,  $30;  stonework, 
$27;  supervision,  $22;  office  administration,  $40  —  and  the 
operators.  A  force  of  that  size  could  easily  take  care  of  the 
product  of  a  plant  four  times  the  size  of  the  one  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  An  office  in  New  York  with  four  machines,  print¬ 
ing  several  high-grade  publications  and  miscellaneous  work, 
has  an  apprentice  who  takes  care  of  all  matter  from  the 
machines,  correcting,  proving,  etc.,  and  sets  and  distributes 
all  headings,  which  amount  to  about  a  galley  a  day;  the 
foreman  not  only  supervises  the  machines,  but  deals  with 
customers  and  looks  after  about  a  dozen  men  on  ads.  and 
jobwork  ;  the  make-up  not  only  makes  up  the  linotype  mat¬ 
ter,  but  the  ad.  pages  as  well.  It  should  not  require  two  men 
to  perform  the  work  of  one  man.  Machines  have  not  yet 
displaced  executive  ability  in  the  conduct  of  a  printing 
office.” 

"Operator,”  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  writes:  "I  have 
from  time  to  time  come  across  paragraphs  in  the  good  old 
Inland  Printer  giving  particulars  of  the  rates  paid  to 
linotype  operators  in  your  country,  but  owing  to  the  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  number  of  hours  constituting  a  day  or  a 
week’s  work  in  the  different  States,  operators  here  have  been 
unable  to  form  a  very  definite  idea  of  the  ruling  rates  in  the 
States,  and  as  to  how  those  rates  compare  with  ours  in  New 
Zealand.  I  may  state  here  that  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year  the  masters  in  Christchurch,  Dunedin  and  Wellington 
entered  into  a  compact  for  twelve  months  to  pay  learners 
and  operators  £2>  6s.  night  work  for  a  week  of  forty-two 
hours,  and  £2>  for  the  same  number  of  hours  day  work.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  be  in  a  position  to  arrive  at  a  fairly  cor¬ 
rect  comparison,  I  shall  be  indebted  (as  well  as  others  of 
your  readers  in  these  parts)  if  the  gentleman  having  charge 
of  this  department  will  favor  me  with  answers,  in  The 
Inland  Printer,  to  the  following  :  (1)  What  is  the  piece 

rate  (if  any)  in  the  States  ?  If  on  newspapers,  kindly  state 
size  of  type  and  width  of  column.  (2)  What  is  the  'em,’  the 
standard  of  measure  in  your  country  ?  Opinions  differ  here 
on  the  subject,  some  claiming  that  it  is  the  em  quad,  others 
that  it  is  the  letter  '  m  ’  of  the  particular  font  of  type  dealt 
with.  The  standard  here  is  by  ens  (en  quads).  (3)  What  is 
considered  a  good  weekly  average  speed  by  expert  operators 
in  America  ?  In  this  city  we  have  an  operator  who  can  com¬ 
fortably  do  300  lines  brevier  an  hour,  13  ems  pica  measure. 
But  this  man  is  an  exceptional  man,  and  I  dare  say  for  a 
week,  or  longer  work,  can  beat  any  man  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  (4)  How  do  the  rates  paid  to  reliable  expert 
operators  compare  with  the  wages  paid  in  the  past  to  a  like 
case  hand  in  the  States  ?  My  object  in  asking  the  above 
information  is  to  be  able  to  have  something  to  go  upon 
when  the  question  of  rates  comes  up  again  at  the  close  of 
this  year.  I  have  it  on  good  authority  that  the  masters  at  a 
recent  conference  among  themselves  entered  into  a  compact 
that  they  will  only  give  3d.  per  thousand  ens  for  all  sizes  of 


type  next  year,  and  in  lieu  of  operators  charging  fat  in  the 
way  of  headings,  etc.,  they  are  to  charge  only  the  lines  set 
on  the  machine,  to  which  is  added  500  ens  of  fat  to  each 
operator  for  every  hour  he  works  ;  that  is  to  say,  an  operator 
working  four  hours  and  setting  24,000  ens  would  send  in  a 
dock  totaling  26,000  ens.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
speedy  man  is  handicapped  somewhat,  as  he  can  only  charge 
500  ens  fat  for  every  hour  he  works,  whereas  he  may  set 
twice  as  much  as  another  man.  As  the  type  used  here  is 
chiefly  brevier  and  larger  sizes,  minion  being  the  smallest 
and  not  largely  used  on  the  newspapers,  the  columns  of 
which  are  12>4  ems  pica  wide,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
operator  in  New  Zealand  will  have  to  be  a  '  goer  ’  to  knock 
out  a  fair  wage,  and  when  cost  of  living  is  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  I  believe  he  will  be  less  favorably  situated  than 
his  American  or  English  confrere.”  Answer. —  (1)  Ranges 
from  7  cents  to  17  cents  per  1,000  ems.  Newspaper  type 
varies  from  agate  to  brevier.  Some  few  newspapers  pay  12 
cents  for  agate  and  nonpareil  and  13  cents  for  minion  and 
brevier.  But  very  few  unions  here  allow  a  piece  scale  —  it  is 
usually  a  weekly  time  scale  and  varies  from  $15  to  $27, 
owing  to  locality,  and  in  many  cases  the  proprietors  are 
voluntarily  paying  an  advance  of  from  $3  to  $5  over  the 
scale.  Width  of  newspaper  columns  is  almost  universally 
13  ems  pica  —  this  gives  about  30  ems  in  agate,  26  in  non 
pareil,  23  in  minion  and  19X  in  brevier.  (2)  The  em  quad. 
(3)  From  4,000  to  6,000  ems  per  hour  in  newspaper  offices  — 
the  former  where  brevier  is  used  and  the  latter  on  agate. 
On  bookwork,  where  long  primer  and  small  pica  is  used 
and  frequent  hand  spacing  is  required,  2,750  ems  and 
upward  an  hour.  (4)  Operators  work  more  steadily  than 
did  the  compositors  and  consequently  earn  more  weekly  and 
earn  it  in  fewer  hours,  but  many  rapid  compositors  under 
the  hand  piece  scale  could  earn  more  money  for  a  night’s 
work  than  the  operator  can  under  the  time  scale.  However, 
in  offices  where  a  bonus  of  a  few  cents  a  thousand  ems  is 
allowed  the  operator  over  a  certain  amount  set,  they  make 
more  money  than  compositors  did.  The  scale  of  prices  is 
usually  different  each  for  morning,  evening  and  weekly 
newspapers  and  for  bookwork. 

PATENTS. 

C.  W.  Dickinson  has  taken  out  another  patent,  No. 
633,309,  which  describes  the  Empire  justifier  in  fuller  detail 
than  any  preceding  patent.  The  view  chosen  for  illustration 
is  from  overhead,  just  as  the  keyboard  operator  looks  down 
upon  it.  As  the  type  are  composed  they  drop  into  the  holder 
or  stick  C,  until  a  line  is  finished.  As  the  space-keys  are 
struck  the  wedges  E  are  partially  inserted  in  the  line,  and  the 
whole  is  carried  down  to  about  the  point  A.  Here  a  shaft 
and  cams  are  brought  into  operation,  and  the  wedges  pushed 
farther  into  the  line  until  it  fills  the  measure.  The  justifying 
spaces  are  contained  in  the  channel  V,  and  the  distance  to 
which  a  particular  wedge  is  driven  determines  the  size  of 
space  that  shall  replace  it.  At  L  the  proper  spaces  are 
inserted  as  the  wedges  are  withdrawn,  and  if  it  appears  to 
the  machine  that  the  size  of  space  first  selected  is  not  going 
to  be  wide  enough  to  complete  the  line  by  the  further  entrance 
of  the  remaining  wedges  larger  spaces  are  selected.  When 
the  line  is  completely  justified,  it  passes  to  the  galley  U, 
while  the  wedges  return  by  an  underneath  route  to  the  place 
of  beginning. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  collection  of  dross  at  the  mouth  of 
the  mold-pot  in  a  linotype  machine,  Abner  Greenleaf,  of 
Baltimore,  has  patented  (No.  631,989)  a  plate  F,  for  inser¬ 
tion  at  the  mouth  of  the  mold.  This  plate  contains,  not  the 
usual  slot,  but  a  series  of  holes,  and  after  a  slug  has  been 
cast,  and  the  mold-wheel  turns  away,  the  pot  B  is  forced  by 
an  alteration  of  the  cam  C  against  another  plate  g,  having  a 
series  of  pins  n,  corresponding  to  the  holes,  which  enter 
them  and  force  back  any  dross  or  remaining  metal  into  the 
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melting-pot  B,  thus  always  maintaining  a  free  entrance  for 
metal  to  the  mold,  and  rendering  the  production  of  good 
casts  more  certain. 

A  distributer  for  linotype  matrices,  types,  etc.,  has  been 
patented  by  A.  S.  Gilman,  of  Cleveland,  as  No.  633,190.  He 
brings  the  matrices  along  on  the  bars  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  and  drops 
them  off  as  they  reach  their  appropriate  channels. 

Tolbert  Lanston  has  secured  another  patent  about  half  an 


casting  and  composing  machine.  The  details  are  almost 
infinitely  complicated ,  and  the  machine  has  been  described  so 
many  times  that  it  seems  not  worth  while  to  cover  it  again. 

The  peculiarly  shaped  type  or  matrices  shown  in  No. 
632,484  are  the  patent  of  E.  V.  Beals,  of  Detroit,  who  forms 
them  with  two  offset  portions  7,  7  and  a  hole  for  the  slides 
11, 12,  in  order  that  they  may  be  spread  as  in  the  drawing,  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  system  of  distribution  of  his  machine. 


A  PAPER  MAN  WHO  KNOWS  PAPER. 

Charles  M.  Barden,  traveling  representative  of  Crane 
Brothers,  paper  manufacturers,  Westfield,  Massachusetts, 
has  been  on  the  road  over  twenty-five  years,  and  is  one  of 
the  few  practical  papermakers  who  represent  paper  mills  on 
the  road,  having  served  a  regular  English  apprenticeship  of 
four  years  with  Platner  &  Smith  in  the  old  Turkey  Paper 
Mills.  In  those  days  the  mills  made  only  the  high  and  best 
grades  of  paper,  both  tub-sized  and  loft-dried.  Mr.  Barden 
commenced  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  receiving  for  his  services 
during  the  first  year  of  his  apprenticeship  but  $50  and  his 
board.  At  the  expiration  of  his  time  he  obtained  a  position 


with  the  L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company  at  Adams,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  taking  charge  of  their  finishing,  etc.  After  two  years’ 
service  with  the  Brown  Company  he  accepted  a  position  as 
superintendent  of  P.  C.  Baird’s  mills,  makers  of  flat  and 
collar  papers,  where  he  remained  eight  years.  He  afterward 
represented  the  Old  Berkshire  Mills  Company  upon  the  road, 
until  seventeen  years  ago,  when  Crane  Brothers,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  ledger  and  fine  grades  of  linen  papers,  secured  his 
services.  Traveling  as  he  does  in  every  State  in  the  Union, 
as  well  as  Canada  and  British  Columbia,  Mr.  Barden  is 
exceedingly  well  known,  and  his  genial  presence  is  always 
welcome  wherever  paper  is  required.  Mr.  Barden  has  always 
been  considered  a  confidential  adviser  of  the  Cranes,  and 
much  of  the  success  and  popularity  of  this  company’s  goods 
has  been  secured  through  his  suggestions  and  energetic 
pushing.  In  addition  to  selling  a  first-class  product  that 
everybody  wants,  and  which  has  an  established  reputation, 
Mr.  Barden  believed  in  making  exhibits  at  the  various  fairs, 
and  these  exhibits,  which  he  usually  had  charge  of,  notably 
at  the  World’s  Fair,  at  Atlanta,  at  Omaha,  and  at  the  Mid- 
Winter  Fair  in  San  Francisco,  always  secured  for  his  firm 
the- highest  awards  and  medals.  Mr.  Barden  has  a  comfort¬ 
able  home  at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  a  miniature  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  which  is  here  shown.  While  not  able  to  be  in  Bridge¬ 
port  all  of  the  time  to  enjoy  this,  Mr.  Barden’s  absence  on 
his  trips  only  serves  to  make  it  more  welcome  and  more 
enjoyable  on  his  return.  In  the  illustration  Mr.  Barden  can 
be  seen  upon  the  settee  in  front  of  the  house  in  company  with 
his  wife. 


FINDS  IT  VERY  HELPFUL. 

Enclosed  find  $1  in  postage  stamps  for  which  continue 
my  subscription  to  The  Inland  Printer  for  six  months,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  time  I  will  renew  for  another  year. 
I  want  to  bear  testimony  to  its  helpfulness,  and  consider  it 
one  of  the  best  publications  of  its  kind  in  the  country. — 
Harry  H.  Mcllroy,  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania. 
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EVERY  printer  doing  business 
at  this  end  of  the  nineteenth 
Centuny  has  reason  to  rejoice 
that  bis  type,  tools  and  machinery 
are  so  vastly  better  than  those  the 
craft  bad  to  inork  with  at  the  other 
end  of  this  period  4  For  instance, 
rnbat  printer  of  those  days  mould 
have  ever  dreamed  of  such  a  thing 
as  Standard  Line  type,  or  that  at 
some  future  day  systematic  bodies 
and  faces  mould  be  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  in  printeries  34 


ZinOTNBR  elegant  face 
J  I  suitable  fop  all  kinds 
of  superior  printing,  now 
submitted  for  tbe  coming 
holiday  and  winter  season 

*pME  Saint  3ohn  Series  having 
•  met  with  a  most  appreciative 
welcome  from  the  artist  printers 
of  this  and  foreign  countries,  toe 
feel  assured  that  this  neto  series, 
the  Becker,  will  not  be  offered  in 
vain,  and  that  it  will  soon  attain 
the  popularity  of  its  so  variously 
useful  and  excellent  prototype  15 


CHflRminO  effects  on 
printing  fon  ebuttebes 
and  society  organizations 
are  easily  obtained  by  tbe 
use  of  this  class  of  letter. 
Tbe  Becker  will  prove  to 
be  of  great  value  to  those 
in  bo  have  a  patronage  of 
this  nature  4*  Still,  tbi$  is 
ly  not  tbe  only 
of  usefulness 
this  face,  as  it 
tbout  a  doubt, 
[table  on  other 
es  of  inork  80 
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ciated  the  valuable  improvements  introduced 
by  the  Inland  Type  Foundry,  of  Saint  Louis. 
•KTbe  Becker  series  is  here  sboum  complete, 
comprising  eleven  sizes,  from  60-Point  down 
to  6-Point,  *  Like  all  tbe  other  faces  made  by 
tbe  Inland  Type  Foundry,  this  series  is  cast 
on  Standard  Line  and  Unit  Sets,  which  fact 
will,  of  course,  enhance  its  desirability  in  the 
estimation  of  all  practical  working  printers. 
C  The  fleur  de  lis  ornament  shown  on  these 
pages  is  cut  for  each  size  of  tbe  Becker  and 
is  included  with  every  font  of  tbe  series.** 
*]JTbe  border  used  on  this  page,  and  match¬ 
ing  tbe  fleur  de  lis  ornament,  is  our  12-Point 
Border  flo.  1294.*  It  is  put  up  in  fonts  of  24 
inches  each,  tbe  price  per  font  being  $1.00.* 
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Beckep  Sepies  4* 

Patent  Pending 


VERTISIDQ 
its  of  successful 
ising  consists  in 
goods  and  youp 
ment  continually 
e  tbe  eyes  of  tbe 
Tbe  gpeat  advep- 


veptiseps  of  tbe  country  never* 
cease  reminding  you  of  their* 
existence  4  Cbeit*  names,  and 
tbe  natur*e  and  place  of  tbeir* 
business,  ape  tbpust  upon  you 
constantly,  employing  papeps, 
magazines,  pamphlets,  cipcu- 
laps,  op  otbep  means,  and  at 
tbe  moment  you  ape  peady  to 
buy  anything  they  have  to  sell 
tbeip  names  flash  to  mind.  62 
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|  Extended  Companion 
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THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  DISPLAY  AT  THE  PAN- 
AMERICAN  EXPOSITION. 

SOME  two  years  ago,  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Baker,  then  of 
Buffalo,  but  now  manager  of  the  Unitype  Company, 
New  York,  suggested  to  the  members  of  the  Buffalo 
Typothetae  the  plan  of  making  a  special  feature  of  printing 
and  the  allied  crafts  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  then 
being  talked  of,  and  the  Buffalo  Typothetae  put  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  a  strong  committee,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Mr.  Herman  T.  Koerner,  of  the  firm  of  Koerner  & 
Hayes.  Mr.  Koerner  is  one  of  the  best-known  lithographers 
in  the  country,  well-posted  in  printing  and  the  allied  arts, 
fertile  in  ideas,  and  thorough  in  execution.  In  his  hands 
the  work  of  the  committee  has  progressed  favor¬ 
ably,  and  although  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
at  Buffalo  will  not  be  opened  until  May,  1901, 
plans  have  already  been  drawn  for  a  special 
building,  and  arrangements  perfected  to  make 
this  feature  of  the  fair  the  most  unique,  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive  ever  given  anywhere.  Mr. 

Koerner  will  aim  to  make  his  department  so 
attractive  that  it  will  be  considered  a  model  for 
all  future  expositions. 

In  this  building  will  be  shown  the  develop¬ 
ment  in  all  the  branches  of  the 
graphic  arts,  and  the  highest  mod¬ 
ern  improvements  will  be  presented 
side  by  side  with  "  the  original  of  its 
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various  processes  coming  under  the  general  classification  of 
graphic  arts.  The  complete  newspaper-printing  plant,  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  located  in  a  pit  in  the  center  of  the  great  main 
floor,  will,  without  question,  be  one  of  the  great  drawing 
attractions  of  the  entire  exposition,  while  the  sections  which 
will  be  devoted  to  papermaking,  bookbinding,  photo-engrav¬ 
ing,  electrotyping,  the  manufacturing  of  type,  typesetting 
machines,  etc.,  will  be  scarcely  less  fascinating.  The  build¬ 
ing  will  have  space  of  70,000  square  feet  on  the  main  floor, 
with  45,000  square  feet  additional  for  standing  exhibits. 

The  Pan-American  Herald ,  an  illustrated  journal  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  coming  exposition,  after  referring  to 
the  great  importance  of  this  particular  exhibit,  and  stating 
that  no  exposition  has  heretofore  given  the 
graphic  arts  the  recognition  deserved,  says  : 

''Nothing  within  the  whole  range  of  industry 
and  trade  is  more  closely  and  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  everyday  life  of  the  people  than 
the  graphic  arts,  yet  practically  everything  con¬ 
nected  with  the  various  processes  of  engraving, 
printing,  etc.,  is  a  hidden  mystery  to  the  masses. 
In  no  other  department  or  branch  of  modern 
activity,  moreover,  has  there  been  so  marked  and 
immense  a  development  in  the  last  one  hundred 
years  in  this  country,  as  in  graphic 
arts,  and  the  New  World  has  easily 
led  the  world  in  the  discovery  and 
development  of  new,  cheaper  and 
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species.”  The  huge  newspaper  will 
be  manufactured  and  distributed  in 
several  editions  daily.  The  ma¬ 
chinery  will  be  in  active  operation,  SorT 

demonstrating  the  highest  examples  of  the 
printer’s  art.  A  complete  printing-house  will 
be  one  special  feature,  and  every  device  and 
machine  used  in  typography  will  be  running 
and  completing  work.  Lithography  will  be 
shown  in  every  branch"  and  utilized  in  con¬ 
junction  with  typography  in  perfecting  &  souve¬ 
nir  of  the  .Pan-American  Exposition,  which  will 
excel  all  former  efforts.  A  huge  bindery,  with 
its  manifold  and  intricate  machinery,  will  com¬ 
plete  the  work  of  typography,  lithography, 
photo-mechanical  processes,  etc.  A  papermak¬ 
ing  machine,  in  active  operation,  will  explain 
the  mysteries  of  the  art,  and  its  product  will  be 
utilized  in  the  daily  newspaper,  and  will  hold 
the  place  of  honor  in  the  center  of  this  wonderful  building. 
In  order  to  comprehend  more  fully  the  vast  improvements 
made  in  the  various  departments  of  graphic  arts,  ancient 
and  mediaeval  examples  will  be  shown,  as  well  as  earlier 
attempts  of  present  methods.  A  fine,  properly  labeled  and 
easily  understood  system  of  explanation  and  reference  will  be 
inaugurated  by  the  chief  of  the  bureau  to  direct  the  visitor’s 
attention  to  the  valuable  comparisons  and  special  features 
of  the  collective  exhibit.  The  ground  plan,  shown  on  this 
page,  gives  something  of  an  idea  of  the  splendid  scale  on 
which  it  is  proposed  to  illustrate  the  development  of  the 
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better  processes  coming  under  this 
mighty  branch  of  human  activity. 
It  is  most  fitting,  therefore,  that  the 
50 "  Pan-American  Exposition,  designed 

above  all  else  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  the 
American  continent  during  the  century  just 
closing,  and  to  promote  and  foster  American 
trade  and  commerce,  should  create  a  distinct 
department  of  graphic  arts,  and  make  it  one  of 
the  grandest  and  greatest  features  of  the  entire 
enterprise. 

"  The  graphic  arts  comprehend  the  entire 
field  of  printing.  In  its  fuller  sense  it  means 
the  delineation  of  intelligible  expressions  reduced 
to  visible  characters  and  signs.  The  activities 
graphic  and  direction  of  this  branch  of  art  formed  the 
buffalo  very  foundation  of  our  learning,  and  handed 
down  to  us  the  substance,  if  not  always  the  form, 
of  centuries  of  erudition.  From  the  earliest 
dawn  of  civilization  man  has  endeavored  to  impart  some 
evidence  of  his  life,  manners  and  thought,  and  has  succeeded 
in  producing  these  evidences  upon  stone,  wood  or  metal  for 
succeeding  generations.  From  the  crude  results  of  primitive 
man  developed  the  carvings  on  stone  and  the  bones  of 
animals;  these,  in  turn,  made  way  for  wood  and  metal, 
until  every  available  method  was  drawn  into  service  to  per¬ 
petuate  those  thoughts  to  posterity.  Sign  writing  was,  how¬ 
ever,  slow  and  laborious,  and  apart  from  its  greater  use  in 
commemorating  the  deeds  of  mighty  chieftains  and  wise- 
rulers  of  the  earlier  days  of  history,  was  greatly  restricted.. 
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« The  radical  departure  from  the  writings  on  papyrus  of 
the  ancients  and  the  mediaeval  manuscripts  on  parchment 
was  effected  by  the  invention  of  Gutenberg,  the  inventor  of 
movable  characters,  which  marked  a  new  era  in  the  restless 
activities  of  the  progressing  world.  In  rapid  succession  the 


HERMAN  T.  KOERNER. 

Chairman  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Committee,  Exhibits  Department,  Pan- 

American  Exposition,  to  beheld  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  May,  1901. 

new  method  developed  and  lent  its  enormous  influence  to  the 
broad  evolution  of  thought.  It  opened  avenues  of  activity 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  average  individual,  and  reduced  the 
cost  of  education  to  the  masses.  Its  insidious  power  de¬ 
scended  upon  king  and  peasant  alike,  and  upon  prelate  and 
warrior ;  in  fact,  it  paved  the  way  for  the  democracy  of  the 
world  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

"From  the  homely  movable  characters  of  Gutenberg,  the 
art  of  typography  grew  and  developed.  Two  centuries  later 
surface-printing  from  stone  marked  another  epoch  in  the 
growing  and  valuable  field  of  graphic  arts.  Copperplate 
engraving,  and  its  more  robust  brother,  the  steel  plate, 
showed  their  wonders  to  the  world,  and  wood  engraving  had 
developed  to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  when  all  methods  of 
printing  were  superseded,  in  the  broader  art  sense,  by  lith¬ 
ography.  Senefelder’s  invention,  although  a  chance  inven¬ 
tion,  opened  a  field  that  brought  the  attention  of  the  world 
to  it  at  once,  and  it  has  developed  a  marvelous  result  in  the 
activities  of  the  modern  world.  The  advent  of  photography 
and  its  application  to  both  typography  and  lithography 
superseded,  in  a  large  measure,  the  art  of  engraving,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  copper  and  steel  plate  engraving  and 
printing,  by  reason  of  its  artistic  possibilities  and  results. 
Thus  the  newest  arrival  in  the  fold  of  graphic  arts  success¬ 
fully  holds  its  claims  and  broadens  the  already  vast  horizon 
of  this  pregnant  field  of  human  activity.  From  the  first 
days  of  understanding,  and  while  the  faculties  of  the  child 
are  yet  embryonic,  this  handmaid  of  civilization  brings  won¬ 
der  and  delight.  To  the  waning  days  of  age  and  the  sunset 
of  life,  it  brings  pleasure  and  consolation.  The  book  and 
the  picture,  the  newspaper  and  the  magazine  are  indispen¬ 
sable  needs,  and  are  as  closely  associated  with  the  happiness 
of  modern  life  as  any  branch  of  human  development.” 


The  official  souvenir  of  the  exposition  will  likely  be 
printed  in  the  Graphic  Arts  building.  It  is  one  of  the  ideas 
of  Mr.  Koerner  to  have  the  entire  souvenir  made  in  this 
building  in  full  sight  of  the  visitor,  showing  every  process  of 
manufacture,  from  the  paper  itself  to  the  last  stitch  in  the 
bound  copy.  The  right  to  publish  the  souvenir  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  let  as  a  concession,  but  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
contract  probably  will  require  that  all  the  work  be  done  in 
the  Graphic  Arts  department. 

The  official  letter-paper  of  the  exposition,  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  Publicity,  is  original  and  striking,  bearing  on 
the  body  of  the  sheet  a  magnificent  engraving  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Falls  at  Niagara,  done  in  a  faint  green  tint  to  represent 
the  natural  appearance  of  the  water  with  the  spray  flying. 
At  the  top  of  the  page  is  the  official  emblem  of  the  Exposi¬ 
tion,  with  the  words  "Pan-American  Exposition,  1901,” 
printed  in  plain  type  above  it,  and  underneath  "Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A.”  At  the  bottom  of  the  page  in  fine  type  is 
printed  "  Half  an  hour’s  ride  from  Niagara  Falls :  One 
night’s  journey  for  40,000  people.”  The  design  is  brilliant 
in  conception,  and  the  letter-paper  is  very  handsome  and 
attractive.  It  is  certain  to  be  of  great  value  as  a  means  of 
advertising  the  exposition. 

The  beautiful  emblem  adopted  by  the  Publicity  Committee 
of  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  to  be  held  at  Buffalo  during 
the  summer  months  of  the  year  1901,  was  the  work  of  Raphael 
Beck,  a  Lockport  artist,  whose  design  was  by  all  conceded  to 
be  the  most  beautiful  and  comprehensive  of  the  four  hundred 
and  odd  drawings  which  were  submitted.  The  design  tells 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  management  of  the  coming 
fair  as  no  words  can,  for  the  high  and  noble  underlying  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition  is  to  show  to  the  world 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  by  the  people  of  the  Western 
world  during  the  fleeting  century,  and  also  to  bring  about 
closer  trade  and  social  relations  between  all  the  peoples  of 
the  Americas.  Nothing  could  more  beautifully  express  the 
idea  of  a  binding  together  of  the  people  of  the  north,  central 
and  southern  divisions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  than  Mr. 


Adopted  by  the  Bureau  of  Publicity  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition. 

Beck’s  picture,  which  shows  the  sweet-faced  nymph  of  North 
America  smiling  a  welcome  as  she  looks  down  and  extends  a 
snowy  arm  across  the  isthmus  of  Yucatan  in  greeting  to  her 
sweet-faced  sister  of  the  South,  who,  by  the  way,  seems  fully 
as  eager  to  clasp  the  extended  hand  and  to  do  her  share  in 
the  effort  to  bind  together  the  North  and  the  South  in  the 
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holy  bonds  of  an  All-American  sisterhood.  The  accom¬ 
panying  illustration  shows  the  beauty  of  the  design. 

Seventeen  of  Buffalo’s  prominent  business  men  have  been 
constituted  a  "committee  on  publicity,”  at  the  head  of  which 
stands  Mr.  George  Bleistein,  and  a  campaign  has  been 
inaugurated  that  will  result  in  wide  publicity  for  this  most 
important  exposition.  The  Pan-American  Herald  gives 
matters  of  current  interest  regarding  the  work,  and  copies 
are  in  great  demand. 


THE  NEW  BUSINESS  MANAGER  OF  THE  ST.  PAUL 
DISPATCH. 

C.  W.  Hornick,  formerly  of  the  Pioneer  Press  Company, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  well-known  in  typographical  cir¬ 
cles,  has  resigned  his  position  with  the  Pioneer  Press  Com¬ 
pany,  and  is  now  the  business  manager  of  the  St.  Paul 


Business  Manager  St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

Dispatch ,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  daily  newspapers  in  the 
Northwest  outside  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Hornick’s  success  has 
been  almost  phenomenal.  An  energetic  and  tireless  worker, 
he  has  gradually  risen,  step  by  step,  from  errand  boy  to  his 
present  important  position.  Mr.  Hornick  is  an  extremely 
modest  man,  however,  and,  in  response  to  a  request  for  a 
little  of  his  history,  said  to  The  Inland  Printer  represen¬ 
tative  : 

"I  have  little  to  say  about  my  record,  as  I  have  made 
but  few  changes  in  my  business  life.  I  started  in  with  the 
J.  M.  W.  Jones  Stationery  &  Printing  Company,  Chicago,  in 
1871,  and  worked  up  from  errand  boy  to  be  a  director  in  the 
company  and  the  assistant  superintendent  of  the  business. 
In  1883  I  sold  out  my  interest  on  account  of  ill-health  from 
overwork,  and  spent  nearly  a  year  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  not 
in  the  printing  business.  In  May,  1884,  I  became  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  manufacturing  department  of  the  Pioneer 
Press  Company,  of  St.  Paul,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
interval  (1891-1892),  when  I  was  building  railroads,  grain 
elevators  and  electric  street-car  lines  in  Sioux  City,  have  been 
with  the  Pioneer  Press  Company  continuously.  I  assumed 


the  position  of  manager  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1.” 

Mr.  Hornick’s  friends  will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  the  change 
he  has  made,  as  it  means  greater  success  and  a  wider  field 
for  his  wonderful  abilities.  To  show  the  appreciation  and 
high  regard  had  for  Mr.  Hornick,  the  Pioneer  Press  employes 
presented  him  with  a  loving  cup  as  he  was  leaving  that  com¬ 
pany.  This  very  interesting  event  occurred  September  30,  in 
the  business  offices  of  the  company.  Mr.  Hornick’s  work  in 
connection  with  Typothetse  matters  has  brought  him  in 
touch  with  the  leading  employing  printers  of  the  United 
States.  His  advice  on  subjects  of  vital  importance  to  the 
organization  has  always  been  considered  sound,  and  has  been 
listened  to  and  carried  out  at  the  annual  meetings  where  it 
could  be  consistently  done,  or  his  suggestions  carefully 
weighed  in  mapping  out  the  policy  of  the  Typothetae.  That 
he  has  been  a  power  in  the  printing  world  is  admitted  on  all 
sides.  Genial,  generous,  whole-souled  and  honest,  he  has 
gained  the  respect  of  associates  everywhere  both  in  the  labor 
organizations  and  in  the  ranks  of  the  employing  printers. 
His  conduct  of  the  paper  he  has  now  assumed  control  of  will 
be  watched  with  interest.  The  accompanying  likeness  was 
made  from  a  recent  photograph. 


ANARGYRIA. 

Oppressed  with  grief,  it  brings  relief 
To  give  our  ills  a  name  — 

It  may  not  heal,  but  still  we  feel 
They  are  not  quite  the  same. 

One  widespread  woe,  where’er  we  go, 

We  find  throughout  the  land, 

And  yet  its  name,  unknown  to  fame, 

But  few  would  understand. 

Seek,  if  you  please,  in  Doctor  Rees 
His  Cyclopaedia  — 

Mayhap  ’twill  ease  your  dire  disease 
Of  Anargyria. 

For,  sooth  to  speak,  sonorous  Greek 
Can  charm  our  pains  awa’, 

Like,  as  we’ve  heard,  "that  blessed  word 
‘  Mes6potamia.’  ” 

Physicians  ken  — those  learned  men  — 

This  truth  right  well,  I  trow, 

And  many  a  cure,  we  know  for  sure, 

Has  been  assisted  so  : 

Yet  they  with  pain  may  search  in  vain 
The  Pharmacopoeia 

For  salve  or  pill  to  cure  the  ill 
Of  Anargyria. 

We  all  suppose  that  other  woes 
And  epidemic  pains 

Will  ebb  and  flow,  will  come  and  go  — 

But  this  for  aye  remains. 

How  few  evade  its  withering  shade ! 

On  all  alike  it  falls : 

On  small  and  great  — in  church  and  state  — 

In  corporation  halls. 

Can  no  M.B.  or  LL.D. 

Find  some  panacea? 

Through  future  days  the  world  would  praise 
In  glowing  lays, 

And  crown  with  bays,  the  man  who  slays 
Its  Anargyria !  * 

R.  Coupland  Harding ,  in  X-Rays. 


THE  BEST  ON  EARTH. 

Please  find  enclosed  $1  for  six  months’  subscription  to 
The  Inland  Printer,  the  best  journal  for  printers  on 
earth ;  we  can  not  keep  shop  without  it.  Kindly  notify  me 
when  time  expires  and  I  shall  renew  with  pleasure. — Ed 
Jones ,  Publisher ,  The  St.  Ignace  Enterprise,  St.  Ignace, 
Michigan. 

*  Anargyria. —  The  condition  of  a  person  without  ready  money.— 
Rees. 
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BY  O.  F.  BYXBEE. 

Editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers  desiring  criticism  or  notice 
of  new  features  in  their  papers,  rate  cards,  procuring  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  advertisements,  carrier  systems,  etc.,  are  requested  to 
send  all  letters,  papers,  etc.,  bearing  on  these  subjects  to  O.  F. 
Byxbee,  165  Fair  street,  Paterson,  New  Jersey.  “For  criticism ” 
should  also  be  written  on  papers  when  criticism  is  desired. 

The  following-  list  of  books  is  given  for  the  convenience  of  readers. 
Orders  may  be  sent  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 

Steps  Into  Journalism. —  By  Edwin  L.  Shuman.  Treats  of  news¬ 


paper  work  a: 


>r  less  exact  science,  and  lays  down  its  laws  in  a: 


John  Blanchard,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Minneapolis 
Times ,  is  dead. 

The  Clarinda  (Iowa)  Journal  begins  its  seventh  volume 
with  every  appearance  of  prosperity. 

George  A.  Jones,  the  oldest  newspaper  man  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  died  of  sunstroke  at  his  home  in  Louisville. 

John  R.  McLean,  owner  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer ,  is 
said  to  have  purchased  the  Commercial ,  of  the  same  city. 

The  Star  Printing  Company,  Grand  Island,  Nebraska, 
publishes  a  neat  little  advertising  monthly  called  Printerdom. 

Reuben  Crooke,  a  former  editor  of  the  Boston  Traveler, 
and  one  of  that  city’s  best  known  old  newspaper  men,  is  dead. 


Edward  J.  Rowell,  president  of  the  Lowell  (Mass.) 
Courier-Citizen  Company,  died  of  heart  disease  on  a  Boston 
train. 

Merton  H.  Marston,  formerly  city  editor  of  the  Laporte 
(Ind.)  Herald,  is  digging  for  nuggets  in  the  Klondike  coun¬ 
try  at  $8  a  day. 

The  Hartland  (N.  B.)  Advertiser 'has,  added  a  new  press 
and  other  machinery  to  its  plant,  and  changed  in  size  from  a 
four-column  quarto  to  a  five-column  folio. 

On  October  1,  the  Montclair  (N.  J.)  Herald  occupied  a 
new  home  —  a  modern  brick  building,  equipped  with  every¬ 
thing  necessary  for  an  up-to-date  newspaper. 

The  Swedish -American  Typographical  Society,  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  Massachusetts,  has  started  the  Typograf,  a  neat 
monthly,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  craft. 

In  honor  of  carnival  week  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  the  State 
Register  issued  a  32-page  edition,  printed  in  various  colors 
and  fully  and  appropriately  illustrated.  It  was  a  great 
number. 

John  Y.  Dater,  editor  of  Ramseys  (N.  J.)  Journal,  has 
been  expelled  from  church  for  taking  photographs  of  his 
chickens  on  Sunday.  His  wife  shares  a  like  fate  for  aiding 
and  abetting  in  the  "  crime.” 

Murphysborq,  Illinois,  claims  to  have  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  in  proportion  to  its  population  of  any 
town  in  the  world.  With  a  population  of  3,880  it  has  four 
daily  and  three  weekly  papers. 

The  neat  appearance  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  News 
shows  that  those  who  look  after  the  mechanical  execution 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business.  A  better  qual¬ 
ity  of  paper  is  all  that  is  needed. 

Maj.  William  J.  Richards,  who  recently  sold  his  interest 
in  the  Indianapolis  News,  is  to  start  a  new  daily  in  Indian¬ 
apolis,  called  the  Press.  Associated  with  Mr.  Richards  will  be 
John  H.  Holliday,  founder  of  the  News. 

Riverside  (Cal.)  Optimist. — A  neat  little  paper.  The 
news  items  would  look  much  better  if  graded,  shortest  first, 


with  a  short  rule  between  these  and  the  poetry.  A  pleasing 
style  is  followed  in  the  setting  of  the  ads. 

The  Harper-McClure  combination  expects  to  issue  this 
month  the  first  number  of  the  Harper-McClure  Illustrated 
Review.  It  is  to  be  a  10-cent  magazine,  and  its  contents  will 
be  of  the  nature  of  a  monthly  newspaper. 

The  Bermuda  Recorder  is  the  name  of  a  new  weekly, 
published  at  Paget,  Bermuda,  by  the  Bushell  Press,  with 
John  J.  Bushell  as  general  editor.  It  has  a  thrifty  appearance 
and  starts  with  a  good  supply  of  advertising. 

Grand  Valley  Sun,  Grand  Junction,  Colorado. — There 
is  a  notable  improvement  in  the  presswork  since  the  Sun  was 
criticised  in  August,  and  the  make-up  is  well  arranged. 
There  are  many  good  effects  in  the  ad.  display. 

A  press  censor  is  a  novelty  introduced  by  Der  Germania, 
of  Milwaukee.  Rev.  Dr.  Duemling,  of  La  Porte,  Indiana, 
has  general  supervision  over  the  columns  of  the  paper  in 
order  that  no  objectionable  matter  may  appear. 

The  Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  Nonpareil  grouped  all  the 
complimentary  notices  from  exchanges  on  its  "Prosperity 
Edition,”  the  whole  filling  two  pages,  each  column  inclosed 
in  rules  printed  in  red.  It  made  a  fine  showing. 

An  Indiana  court  defines  a  law  journal  as  "a  newspaper 
of  general  circulation,”  and  declares  that  the  desired  end  to 
be  obtained  by  the  publication  of  the  laws  could  not  be  bet¬ 
ter  attained  than  by  publication  in  such  a  paper. 

According  to  a  recent  ruling  of  the  postal  authorities, 
newspapers  can  not  be  sent  at  pound  rates  to  lists  of  persons 
furnished  by  men  who  have  announcements  in  the  paper. 
This  will  have  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  politicians. 

A  printed  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  thirty-fourth 
annual  session  of  the  Illinois  Press  Association  filled  160  pages. 
All  papers  and  discussions  are  given  in  full,  and  pleasure 
and  profit  may  be  derived  from  a  perusal  of  the  volume. 

A  Long  Island  paper  announced  that  "The  Ladies’  Aid 
Society  of  the  M.  E.  Church  will  hold  a  cake  walk  in  Good 
Templars’  Hall,  September  22.”  No  doubt  the  ladies  were 
somewhat  surprised,  as  they  had  intended  to  conduct  a  cake 
sale. 

Valley  City  (N.  D.)  Times-Record. —  A  very  nicely 
printed  paper,  well  supplied  with  interesting  news.  Ads. 
look  well  and  are  properly  displayed,  although  a  few  lower¬ 
case  display  lines  could  be  replaced  by  caps  to  advantage. 
The  pages  should  be  cut  at  the  top. 

Charles  M.  Shortridge,  formerly  proprietor  of  the 
San  Jose  (Cal.)  Mercury,  and  later  of  the  San  Francisco 
Call,  has  purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  the  San  Jose 
Herald,  for  $30,000  it  is  said,  and  has  changed  its  politics 
from  Democratic  to  Republican. 

Grand  Island  (Neb.)  Republican. —  Editorial  matter 
and  publisher’s  announcement  should  appear  on  the  fourth 
page,  and  paid  readers  run  separate  from  news  items. 
Make-up  is  well  handled,  but  the  presswork  shows  an  uneven 
color.  The  weekly  is  neatly  arranged  and  well  printed. 

Aaron  Smith,  the  armless  editor  of  the  Mount  Pleasant 
(Tex.)  Times-Review ,  who  rapidly  operates  a  typewriter  with 
his  toes  (or  pedipulates  it)',  could  hardly  be  said  to  handle 
the  machine  with  dexterity,  for  he  doesn’t  —  he  simply  toes 
it,  yet  this  accomplishment  must  go  on  record  as  quite  a  feat. 

Russell  (Kan.)  Record. —  A  neat,  newsy  paper.  Ads. 
are  very  nicely  displayed,  all  the  matter  carefully  made  up, 
and  presswork  above  criticism.  A  paragraph  in  the  Record’s 
rates  which  is  fully  lived  up  to,  is,  "Patent  medicine  and 
quack  nostrum  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  at  any 
price.” 

Pusey  &  Troxell’s  (New  York)  Stationery  Bulletin  is  a 
very  neat  monthly  advertising  publication  for  this  progressive 
firm  of  printers.  The  July  number  contained  an  able  article 
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on  "Prices  vs.  Quality,”  in  which  the  advisability  of  using  the 
best  business  stationery,  even  if  slightly  more  expensive,  is 
clearly  shown. 

Col.  Fred  N.  Dow,  the  largest  stockholder  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Express ,  and  Henry  H.  Nelson,  late  business 
manager  of  the  New  York  News,  have  purchased  the  Portland 
Courier  and  Telegram ,  and  have  consolidated  the  first-named 
paper  with  the  Express.  Mr.  Nelson  now  owns  a  half  interest 
in  the  latter  publication. 

The  Connellsville  (Pa.)  Courier ,  one  of  the  neatest  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country,  upon  the  return  of  Company  D  of  the 
Tenth  Regiment  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  devoted  a  whole 
page  to  the  "Welcome  Home,”  capped  with  a  head  seven 


columns  wide  and  enclosed  in  a  flag  border.  A  copy  of  the 
paper  has  been  received  for  criticism— it  needs  none. 

H.  G.  Murray,  advertising  manager  of  the  New  York 
Press,  made  a  wager  with  David  Robinson,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  B.  Altman  &  Company,  that  the  circulation  of  his 
paper  was  greater  than  that  of  the  other  four  Republican 
papers  of  the  city  combined.  After  examining  proofs  Mr. 
Robinson  admitted  that  the  claim  was  amply  supported. 

Many  pleasant  words  of  commendation  and  appreciation 
of  the  book  of  ads.  comprising  Contest  No.  4  have  been 
received,  and  are  greatly  appreciated.  F.  Smith,  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rhode  Island,  writes  :  "1  am  much  pleased  with  your 
ad. -setting  contests,  and  if  I  could  not  procure  another  copy 
of  the  book  of  designs  I  would  not  part  with  mine  at  any 
price.” 

According  to  the  Newspaper  Owner  and  Manager,  news¬ 
boys  are  sent  into  Fleet  street,  London,  some  minutes  before 
one  o’clock  with  placards  bearing  the  words,  "One  o’clock 
cricket  scores.”  Only  minutes  !  Why,  the  six  o’clock  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  New  York  "yellows”  are  sold  in  the  streets  of 
towns  twenty  miles  from  the  office  of  publication  at  four 
o’clock. 

Harry  Ulmer  Tibbens,  of  the  Connellsville  (Pa.)  Cou¬ 
rier,  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  Valley 
Express,  Valley  Junction,  Iowa,  that  he  wrote  a  very  compli¬ 
mentary  letter  to  the  editor,  which  was  reproduced  in  the 
center  of  the  first  page  of  the  Express.  The  paper  is  in 
many  respects  a  model  one,  and  well  deserves  the  encourag¬ 
ing  words. 

Augustus  Harr,  whose  manner  of  setting  bank  ads.  was 
favorably  commented  upon  in  this  department  a  few  months 


since,  recently  received  a  request  from  a  Missouri  bank  for 
samples  of  his  work.  Copies  of  the  specimens  used  in  com¬ 
plying  with  this  request  have  been  forwarded  to  me.  They 
are  all  neat  and  dignified,  although  the  laurel  border  used 
on  one  of  them  is  slightly  inappropriate  for  the  business 
advertised. 

The  "Special  Coal  Edition”  of  the  Erlington  (Ky.)  Bee 
was  a  most  complete  number,  giving  interesting  and  exhaust¬ 
ive  descriptions  of  the  coal  industry  throughout  the  State, 
nicely  illustrated.  Nearly  all  the  half-tones  were  enclosed  in 
rules,  giving  them  a  pleasing  and  finished  appearance.  Neat 
headings  were  used  and  the  whole  of  the  mechanical  work 
was  well  executed. 

The  Massillon  (Ohio)  Independent  sends  us  a  copy  of  its 
"Souvenir  Industrial  Edition.”  There  are  forty-four  four- 
column  pages  and  cover,  devoted  exclusively  to  illustrations 
and  descriptions  of  Massillon  and  its  industries,  no  displayed 
advertising  to  interfere  with  the  symmetry  of  the  work.  A 
good  cut  of  the  Independent's  handsome  modern  building 
serves  to  embellish  the  cover,  and  the  whole  work  is  well 
planned  and  executed. 

Few  papers  can  boast  of  a  ripeness  of  years  wrought  with 
so  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune  equal  to  that  of  the  Vincennes 
(Ind.)  Sun,  which  recently  celebrated  its  ninety-fifth  anni¬ 
versary.  It  has  had  no  less  than  fifteen  men  associated  with 
its  ownership,  was  burned  out,  failed  once,  and  has  been 
issued  under  six  different  names,  but  through  it  all  has  been 
ever  Democratic.  In  the  hands  of  Senator  Royal  E.  Purcell 
it  is  a  successful  and  influential  journal. 

Carey  (Ohio)  Times. —  The  Times  was  criticised  about  a 
year  ago.  Editor  Homer  Thrall  continues  to  publish  a  neat 
paper,  with  good  presswork  and  many  well-set  ads.  as  prom¬ 
inent  features.  Commendable  care  is  also  taken  with  the 
make-up,  in  which  there  is  but  one  slight  discrepancy,  which 
appears  in  the  issue  of  August  17.  Headed  editorial  items 
should  be  run  either  first  or  last,  not  graded  in  with  para¬ 
graphs  without  heads,  as  was  done  in  this  instance. 

The  six-day  excursion  of  the  Minnesota  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  was  most  enjoyable.  There  were  142  in  the  party, 
including  66  ladies,  and  they  had  a  glorious  time,  seeing  the 
sights  in  Colorado  and  visiting  the  Exposition  in  Omaha.  A 
unique  feature  was  a  hair-raising  "yell,”  something  like  this  : 

"  Gopher,  Gopher,  Gopher  State ; 

Editors,  editors,  wise  and  great ; 

Boom-a-lack-a,  boom-a-lack-a,  Rah  !  Rah  !  Rah  ! 

Editors,  editors,  Min-ne-so-ta  !  ” 

B.  C.  Ellsworth  and  E.  M.  Wilson  have  started  the 
Kanawha  (Iowa)  Record,  a  neat  six-column  quarto.  But  two 
series  of  modern  type  are  used  in  the  ads.,  giving  them  a 
bright,  up-to-date  appearance.  There  are  eleven  columns  of 
advertising  in  the  initial  number,  and  Mr.  Ellsworth  writes: 
"Our  veteran  typesetter,  Colonel  Board,  and  myself,  laid  the 
cases,  solicited  and  set  the  ads.,  in  four  and  a  half  days.” 
This  is  certainly  a  good  record  —  ads.  must  come  easy  in 
Kanawha. 

Boys'  Industrial  School  Journal,  Lancaster,  Ohio. —  Your 
cover  would  appear  much  neater  with  simply  one  line  of 
border  around  the  title-page.  Pieces  of  head  rule  on  the 
third  and  fifth  pages  are  reversed.  The  care  taken  in  grad¬ 
ing  "Journal  Entries”  should  extend  to  other  departments  of 
short  items.  In  the  presswork,  register  and  color  need  atten¬ 
tion.  The  contents  of  your  paper  are  well  selected  and  it 
only  needs  attention  to  mechanical  details  to  make  it  a  very 
acceptable  publication. 

F.  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. —  Your  ads.  all  show 
good  judgment.  The  best  is  that  of  the  Providence  Alber- 
type  Company  —  the  balance  is  perfect,  and  the  whole 
arrangement  artistic.  That  of  the  University  Grammar 
School  is  not  properly  balanced.  While  the  type  is  well 
chosen,  the  arrangement  is  top-heavy  and  too  V-shaped.  If 
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each  three-word  group  had  been  lined  on  the  left  and 
dropped  about  a  pica,  with  the  address  at  the  right,  it  would 
have  been  much  better. 

Several  specimens  have  been  received  for  use  in  future 
contests  in  composition,  and  these  are  carefully  filed  and  will 
be  used  as  fast  as  occasion  will  permit.  The  endeavor  is  to 
vary  the  subjects  of  the  contests  as  much  as  possible,  using 
ads.  of  different  sizes  and  for  various  lines  of  business,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  samples  of  the  several  styles  of  jobwork.  As  a 
letter-head  was  used  for  the  recent  contest,  it  will  probably  be 
several  months  before  another  such  is  announced,  and  those 
recently  received  will  necessarily  have  some  time  to  wait. 

W.  N.  Willson,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. —  The  ad.  display  in 
the  fifth  anniversary  number  of  the  Union  Advocate  is  all 
good,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  improvements.  I 
was  particularly  impressed  by  the  appearance  of  the  twelve 
small  ads.  on  the  sixth  page,  and  the  eight  under  "Reliable 
Commission  Firms”  on  the  tenth.  These  little  ads.  which 
are  usually  the  least  attractive  in  editions  of  this  kind,  are 
exceptionally  well  handled.  A  four-roller  press  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  given  a  little  better  result  on  the  half-tones,  yet 
the  work  as  a  whole  is  very  satisfactory. 

Moundsville  (W.  Va.)  Echo. — The  box  head,  "Events  of 
a  Day,”  is  a  trifle  crowded,  and  the  comma  after  "day” 
should  be  omitted.  If  type  similar  to  this  were  used  for  the 
other  box  heads  it  would  be  an  improvement,  as  that  now 
running  is  too  light.  Caps  and  lower-case  of  roman  makes 
very  poor  head-lines.  Ads.  are  nicely  displayed  and  the 
make-up  of  the  daily  is  good,  while  that  of  the  weekly  is  too 
mixed.  You  should  have  a  head,  "Events  of  a  Week,”  and 
get  these  items  all  together.  The  new  typesetting  machine  is 
evidence  of  a  determination  to  keep  up  to  date. 

Otto  Kney,  American  Thresherman,  Madison,  Wiscon¬ 
sin. — When  the  Thresherman  was  criticised  in  July  I  noted 
but  one  slight  defect,  and  that  in  the  make-up.  With  this 
remedied,  your  publication  is  practically  beyond  criticism. 
Three  hundred  thousand  impressions,  with  the  necessary 
time  consumed  in  properly  making  ready  a  number  of  forms, 
is  too  much  to  expect  of  any  one  press  in  twenty-six  days, 
even  if  it  is  a  Miehle,  but  with  another  of  the  same  make 
installed  you  should  be  able  to  handle  your  edition  of  50,000 
much  more  satisfactorily. 

A  newspaper  clipping,  purporting  to  come  from  the  Los 
Angeles  (Cal.)  Times ,  says  that  "Captain  Janes,  who  pub¬ 
lished  the  nonpartisan  paper  in  Los  Angeles  a  few  years  ago 
and  who  was  sentenced  to  three  years  in  San  Quentin,  has 
gained  his  liberty,  his  term  having  expired.  He  arrived  in 
Los  Angeles  Friday,  and  declares  that  he  will  start  another 
newspaper  here.”  Captain  Janes  is  evidently  a  hard  man  to 
reform,  as  he  no  sooner  gains  his  liberty  than  he  declares 
an  intention  to  repeat  his  crime.  Another  comma  would 
have  made  the  intended  meaning  of  the  first  sentence  more 
plain. 

S.  H.  Robie  sends  a  series  of  ten  cards  used  to  advertise 
the  Chelsea  (Mass.)  Record ,  each  with  the  title  "A  one-min¬ 
ute  talk  about  your  business  and  our  business.”  They  are 
well  gotten  up,  and  contain  much  catchy  matter.  Here  are 
two  or  three  bright  sentences  :  "If  you  have  a  sign  over 
your  door- you  are  an  advertiser.  You  can’t  carry  everybody 
to  your  sign,  but  the  Record  can  carry  your  sign  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  city.”  "Out  of  33,000  people  who  live  in  Chelsea 
probably  not  more  than  2,000  ever  visited  your  store  or  know 
you  from  Adam.”  "If  you  don’t  want  any  more  trade  don’t 
ask  for  it.” 

Publishers  will  be  interested  in  the  efforts  of  Fred  H. 
Nichols,  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  to  secure  some  substitute 
for  the  practice  of  sending  stamps  through  the  mails  for 
small  remittances.  He  is  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
convention  of  First-Class  Postmasters,  in  Washington,  this 


month,  and  asks  for  suggestions.  Ungummed  special  stamps 
in  denominations  of  5,  10,  25  and  50  cents,  redeemable 
within  a  limited  time  at  any  postoffice  in  the  United  States, 
and  sold  by  the  Government  at  a  premium  of  1  cent  over 
their  face  value,  would  be  an  improvement  and  obviate  the 
necessity  of  filling  out  an  application  for  a  money-order  and 
also  waiting  for  the  order. 

F.  L.  Steenrod,  Olean  (N.  Y.)  Times. —  You  have  the 
right  idea  of  proper  display.  Although  the  majority  of  your 
ads.  are  set  without  borders,  they  are  nicely  balanced,  and 
the  proper  lines  forcefully  brought  out.  The  Olean  House 
Pharmacy  ad.  is  neat,  and  the  panel  in  that  of  Beck’s  Bock 
Beer  very  good.  "Our  Cloak  Stock”  and  "Millinery 
Goods”  in  the  ad.  of  H.  W.  Marcus,  and  the  line  "Glass  Top 
Mason”  in  that  of  the  Miller  Hardware  Company,  would 
appear  to  better  advantage  if  set  flush  to  the  left.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  you  have  the  material  necessary  for  good  ads. — 
"fancy”  ads.  are  not  desirable  in  newspaper  work.  Try 
Wheeler’s  ad.  in  the  contest  announced  in  this  issue. 

Editor  Carter,  of  the  Locomotive  Fireman's  Journal , 
Streator,  Illinois,  did  some  fishing  while  on  his  vacation,  and 
sent  a  box  of  muskallonge  to  his  friends.  The  Free  Press ,  in 
reciting  the  incident,  follows  compliment  with  sarcasm,  thus  : 
"It  is  a  fine  display,  and  tastes  as  good  as  if  Carter  had  really 
caught  it  himself.  He  does  not  say  in  his  letter  how  much 
he  gave  the  man  for  the  fish,  and  inasmuch  as  his  friends  are 
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eating  it  at  his  expense,  they  say  they  feel  some  delicacy 
about  asking  him.  But  the  truth  is  he  sent  a  fish  down  that 
was  big  enough  to  pull  him  into  the  water  and  tow  him 
around  like  a  minnow  on  the  end  of  a  line.  He  wants  his 
friends  to  believe  that  he  anticipated  trouble  of  this  kind, 
and  as  a  precautionary  measure  tied  his  feet  to  a  big  pine 
tree  on  the  river  bank.” 

Lott  Van  De  Water,  Jr.,  Hemstead  (N.  Y.)  Sentinel. — 
Your  paper  is  exceptionally  newsy,  carries  a  good  supply  of 
advertising,  which  is  all  nicely  displayed,  and  is  neatly 
printed.  There  are  a  few  details  in  the  make-up  which 
should  receive  attention.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  the 
space  equal  on  either  side  of  the  rules  between  the  local 
items,  and  also  to  have  them  of  equal  length.  A  few  of 
these  are  so  badly  worn  as  to  fail  to  print  clearly,  and  should 
be  thrown  out.  The  head  over  correspondence  is  very  neat, 
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but  it  would  be  better  to  have  it  appear  over  the  first  two 
columns  on  the  eighth  page.  A  similar  head  for  the  local 
items,  placed  over  the  third  and  fourth  columns  on  the  first 
page,  would  be  a  good  improvement.  There  are  many  par¬ 
ticularly  neat  ads.,  but  they  need  separating  by  a  full-length 
rule  regardless  of  their  being  surrounded  by  a  border. 
"Village  Talks”  is  an  interesting  feature,  and  is  attractively 
presented. 

Heath  &  Bryan,  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  are  running 
some  attractive  ads.  in  the  daily  papers  of  their  city,  three  of 
which  are  given  herewith  (Nos.  1,  2,  3).  It  is  seldom  that 


printers  advertise  in  this  way,  and  the  example  of  this  firm  is 
well  worth  following.  I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  what 
results  they  are  able  to  trace  to  this  artistic  use  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Charles  Simmons,  Waterloo,  Iowa. —  The  class  of  ads. 
you  submit  for  criticism  is  very  difficult  to  display  neatly, 
but  a  careful  examination  of  the  forty  or  more  specimens 
reveals  few  defects.  One  of  the  ads.  is  a  little  unfortunate 

New  Firm.  New  ideas.  Old  Experience. 

Crowley,  Cook  &  Go., 

(Incorporated) 

Specialties  :  1 73  So.  Water  Street, 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Dairy  Products.  CHICAGO. 

Send  US  a  trial  shipment.  Ask  Fred  Kimball  about  I is. 

No.  4. 

in  the  choice  of  type  ;  "feathers”  is  too  light  a  subject  for  a 
heavy-faced  6-point  Gothic.  One  of  the  small  ads.  is  repro¬ 
duced  (No.  4),  as  it  is  particularly  well  displayed  and  nicely 
balanced. 

Hamilton  (Ohio)  Democrat. —  This  paper  makes  the  most 
of  the  news,  giving  it  very  prominent  heads.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  write  heads  for  articles  where  but  one  short  word 
can  be  used  in  the  first  line,  and  many  of  the  heads  in  the 
Democrat  give  no  idea  of  the  subject  treated.  "Women” 
does  not  indicate  that  the  article  concerns  a  runaway  acci¬ 
dent —  "Runaway”  would  have  been  better.  "Lightning” 
would  have  been  better  than  "  Bolt  ”  for  a  description  of  the 
damage  done  by  lightning,  and  "Fever”  better  than 
"Under”  for  the  yellow  fever  story.  There  should  be  more 
leads  on  either  side  of  the  rules  between  articles,  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  space  in  the  heads.  There  is  a  well-conducted 
woman’s  department;  and  "Tea-Table  Talk,”  with  its  "Ten 


Years  Ago  Today,”  is  another  commendable  feature.  There 
are  many  good  ads.,  and  presswork  is  also  good.  Corre¬ 
spondence  should  be  graded.  The  fourteen-page  weekly, 
packed  full  of  news,  is  a  big  dollar’s  worth. 

Contests  in  Typographical  Display,  No.  6. —  For 
Contest  No.  6  I  have  chosen  another  advertisement.  The 
letter-head  used  in  No.  5  brought  out  many  valuable  ideas, 
and  I  shall  probably  use  another  specimen  of  jobwork  for 
the  seventh  competition.  The  ad.  selected  is  a  small  one, 
but  none  the  less  puzzling,  as  the  question  of  display  lines  is 
left  wholly  to  the  discretion  of  the  compositor,  there  being 
nothing  in  the  arrangement  or  wording  of 
the  copy  to  indicate  the  wish  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  The  original  copy  was  furnished  in 
manuscript,  but  with  no  more  instructions 
in  regard  to  display  than  appear  here,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  contest  I  will  reproduce 
the  ad.  as  it  was  set  from  this  copy.  In 
the  great  majority  of  ads.  the  proper  dis¬ 
play  lines  are  easily  selected,  and  such  an 
ad.,  particularly  if  it  is  a  small  one,  is  of 
little  value  in  a  contest,  as  it  resolves  into 
simply  a  choice  of  type.  In  this  contest 
the  compositor  is  obliged  to  use  more 
judgment,  and  it  should  prove  most  inter¬ 
esting.  No  one  is  debarred,  neither  job 
compositor,  proofreader  nor  editor,  and 
compositors  should  note  the  fact  that  each 
is  entitled  to  send  in  two  specimens.  It 
has  frequently  occurred  that  those  availing 
themselves  of  this  privilege  are  the  for¬ 
tunate  ones  in  the  end.  In  several 
instances  a  number  of  persons  employed 
by  the  same  firm  have  each  sent  in  two 
specimens,  and  in  such  cases  some  one  of 
the  ads.  is  almost  certain  to  land  well  up 
in  the  honor  roll.  The  time  allowed  is  ample  for  com¬ 
positors  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  Eng¬ 
land,  or  in  nearly  any  other  country,  to  get  their  specimens 
in.  Do  not  delay  too  long,  as  on  the  day  following  the 
close  of  the  competition  a  package  of  the  specimens  is  sent 
to  each  judge,  and  those  arriving  after  that  date  are  too 
late.  I  have  secured  for  one  of  the  judges  in  this  con¬ 
test  the  advertiser  who  wrote  the  ad . ,  and  the  others  will  be 
announced  in  The  Inland  Printer  for  January,  after  the 
close  of  the  competition.  The  result  of  the  contest  will  be 
given  in  the  February  number,  and,  as  heretofore,  the  best 
three  ads.,  as  selected  by  the  judges,  will  be  reproduced  in 
these  columns,  together  with  the  photographs  of  the  success¬ 
ful  compositors,  if  they  can  be  secured  in  time.  In  case  of 
ties,  more  than  three  will  be  reproduced.  In  addition  to  this 
a  complete  set  of  all  the  ads.  submitted  will  be  given  each 
of  the  five  compositors  heading  the  honor  list.  Owing  to 
the  expense  attached  to  the  issuing  of  the  books,  I  am 
obliged  to  announce  their  discontinuance.  Here  is  the  text 
of  the  ad.: 

One  dealer  offers  you  a  diamond  — perfect,  clear,  brilliant,  weighs  one 
carat,  fine,  white  —  for  $100  ;  another  offers  you  one  for  $75  and  tells  you 
that  in  every  respect  it  is  as  good  as  the  one  at  $100.  Either  he  tells  the 
truth  or  not.  Is  he  the  sort  of  dealer  who  would  misrepresent  ?  We  have 
some  very  choice  one-carat  diamonds  at  these  prices,  but  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  them.  Perhaps  you  can  see  it.  We  will  try  and  show  you. 
Wheeler,  204  Market  street.  Our  store  closes  at  6:30  p.m.  during  July  and 
August,  except  Saturdays. 

I  do  not  desire  to  put  any  unnecessary  restrictions  on 
compositors,  but  a  number  of  complaints  have  been  received 
regarding  errors  in  proofreading  that  have  appeared  hereto¬ 
fore  in  winning  ads.,  so  that  it  seems  advisable  to  adopt 
some  rule  to  govern  the  matter.  A  single  typographical 
error  or  wrong  font  will  not  debar  a  specimen,  but  one-half 
a  point  will  be  deducted  for  each  error  discovered.  Any 


•  The  Tastes  of  our  patrons  is 
as  much  a  part  of  our  establishment 
as  doing  good  printing  promptly.  A 
trial  will  convince  you  that  our  work 
will  demonstrate  our  claim. 
Estimates  by  return  mall. 

HEATH  &  BRYAN, 

45  N.  Division  Street. 


No.  1. 


PUSH'"— 


Is  Required  in  ‘Business.  Help 
Yours  cAlong  by  Using  cAitr act¬ 
ive  Printing. 

Estimates  Furnished  for  Office 
Stationery ,  Catalogues ,  Booklets , 


HEATH  &  BRYAN, 

45  N.  Division  Street 
Telephone  S.  132. 


No.  2. 


No.  3. 
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specimens  not  complying  with  any  of  the  following  condi¬ 
tions  will  be  discarded : 

CONDITIONS. 


1.  Size  of  ad— Length,  4  inches  ;  width,  13  ems  pica. 

2.  Each  contestant  limited  to  two  specimens. 

3.  Wording  may  be  arranged  to  suit  the  ideas  of  compositors,  but  no 
words  can  be  inserted  or  omitted,  neither  can  the  order  of  wording  in  a 
sentence  be  changed. 

4.  Use  black  ink  on  white  paper.  Size,  3 K  by  5%  inches. 

5.  Ten  copies  of  each  specimen  to  be  mailed  to  "  O.  P.  Byxbee,  165 
Fair  street,  Paterson,  New  Jersey.” 

6.  Six  of  above  copies  to  bear  the  name  of  compositor,  employing 
firm  and  address,  which  shall  be  printed  on  the  lower  margin  of  the  paper. 

7.  All  specimens  must  reach  me  by  December  15. 


in  this  department  special  attention  will  be  paid  to  all  publica¬ 
tions  dealing  entirely  or  In  part  with  the  art  of  printing  and  the  indus¬ 
tries  associated  therewith.  While  space  will  be  given  for  expressions 
of  opinion  on  books  or  papers  of  general  interest  which  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  that  purpose,  contributors  will  please  remember  that  this 
column  is  intended  in  the  main  for  reviews  of  technical  publications. 
The  address  of  the  publisher,  places  on  sale,  and  prices  should  be 
inclosed  in  all  publications  sent  for  review. 


In  his  article  on  "Pictorial  Photography,”  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  Scribner's ,  Alfred  Stieglitz,  the  amateur  whose  pictures 
have  won  prizes  in  all  the  great  capitals  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  the  exhibitions  in  his  own  country,  gives  his  ideas  of 
the  true  motives  that  should  govern  artistic  photography, 
and  tells  how  he  arrives  at  some  of  his  most  admired  effects. 


It  was  current  newspaper  report  a  few  months  ago  that 
Mark  Twain  was  writing  an  autobiography,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  published  for  a  hundred  years.  This  idea,  if  it 
ever  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  has  been  given  up  ; 
but  he  did  some  work  on  an  autobiography,  and  one  chapter 
from  it,  entitled,  "My  Debut  as  a  Literary  Person,”  has  been 
secured  by  the  publishers  of  the  Century  and  appears  in  the 
November  number. 


English  Copyright  Holds  in  Canada. —  A  copyright 
judgment  was  given  in  the  High  Court  at  Toronto,  Canada, 
on  October  12,  that  will  be  of  great  interest  to  American 
publishers.  The  Divisional  Court  has  held  that  an  English 
copyright  gives  protection  in  Canada  and  has  made  perpetual 
an  injunction  held  by  M.  Witmark  &  Son,  New  York,  music 
publishers,  restraining  E.  Corlett,  of  Toronto,  from  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  copyright  of  a  piece  of  music. 


The  Photo-Miniature. —  Among  the  many  photographic 
publications,  the  Photo- Miniature  occupies  a  distinctive  place. 
It  is  at  once  the  most  useful  and  most  satisfying  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  photography  of  any  publication  we  know  of.  Each 
number  is  complete  in  itself  and  is  a  monograph  on  some  one 
phase  of  the  art.  The  numbers  so  far  issued  cover  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects :  Modern  Lenses,  The  Pose,  Hand-Camera 
Work,  Photography  Outdoors,  Stereoscopic  Photography, 
Orthochromatic  Photography.  Price,  25  cents  each.  Ten¬ 
nant  &  Ward,  New  York. 


"Practical  Embossing”  on  a  Job  Press. —  From  Mr. 
Frank  A.  Cunningham,  of  Cunningham  &  Co.,  printers  and 
embossers,  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  we  have  received  the 
advance  sheets  of  a  most  practical  and  instructive  booklet 
entitled,  "Practical  Embossing.”  For  printers  who  have  not 
access  to  an  engraving  house  and  who  desire  to  do  an  occa¬ 
sional  job  of  embossing,  this  little  book  will  be  most  valuable. 
There  are  but  a  few  pages  of  instruction,  but  it  is  evident 
that,  with  a  little  patience  and  practice,  the  enterprising 
printer  will  attain  results  such  as  Mr.  Cunningham  exhibits. 


Printers,  as  a  rule,  object  to  any  experimenting  with  sensitiz¬ 
ing  solutions  and  darkroom  work,  but  the  explanations  are 
clear  and  exact  enough  to  encourage  any  printer  to  give 
time  to  acquire  skill  in  this  interesting  and  remunerative 
department  of  the  trade. 

The  celebrated  "Message  to  Garcia”  of  Elbert  Hubbard 
has  been  issued  in  an  edition  de  luxe  by  the  Roycroft  Press, 
East  Aurora,  New  York.  Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  with 
hand-illuminated  initials,  and  rubricated  sidenotes,  the  body 
of  the  matter  is  set  in  a  12-point  old-style  antique.  The 
cover  of  the  booklet  is  a  flexible  green  chamois,  with  the 
section  for  the  title  crushed  smooth  and  lettered  in  gold. 
The  cover  is  lined  with  yellow  silk.  The  Roycrofts  are  "a 
small  band  of  workmen  who  make  beautiful  books  and 
things,”  and  assuredly  the  "Message  to  Garcia”  is  not  among 
the  least  of  their  beautiful  productions. 

The  Brothers  of  the  Book  announce  as  their  next  publica¬ 
tion  a  new  rendering  of  the  " Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,” 
by  Elizabeth  Alden  Curtis,  with  an  Introduction  by  Richard 
Burton.  The  edition  will  consist  of  six  hundred  copies  on 
Dutch  hand-made  paper,  printed  from  new  type  on  a  new 
press,  and  bound  in  light  green  corded  silk,  with  title  in  gold 
and  gilt  tops.  Price,  $1.  Subscriptions  are  invited  and  may 
be  sent  to  the  scrivener,  Lawrence  C.  Woodworth,  Gouver- 
neur,  New  York.  All  subscriptions  will  be  acknowledged, 
and  numbers  assigned  in  order,  as  received.  The  edition 
will  be  ready  during  the  last  week  in  November. 

The  Export  Number  of  The  Inland  Printer. —  The 
Sunday  Dispatch ,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  October 
8,  says  of  The  Inland  Printer  :  "The  October  number  of 
The  Inland  Printer,  published  in  Chicago,  is  without 
question  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  interesting  publica¬ 
tions  that  has  been  issued  in  the  interest  of  the  Exposition  in 
this  city.  It  not  only  gives  many  instructive  points  about  the 
Exposition,  valuable  to  people  of  this  and  foreign  countries, 
but  is  filled  with  excellent  illustrations  of  the  Exposition 
buildings  and  notable  exhibits  and  views  of  many  places  in 
and  around  Philadelphia.  Such  a  publication  can  not  do 
otherwise  than  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  Exposition  and, 
consequently,  to  Philadelphia.  Over  18,000  copies  of  The 
Inland  Printer  have  been  issued,  and  copies  mailed  to 
United  States  Consuls  and  foreign  agents  in  every  country  in 
the  world.  The  enterprise  and  public  spirit  of  the  publishers 
are  truly  deserving  of  the  highest  appreciation.” 

HOW  TO  PREPARE  MANUSCRIPT. 

Write  upon  pages  of  a  single  size ; 

Cross  your  t’s  and  neatly  dot  your  i’s. 

On  one  side  only  let  your  lines  be  seen  — 

Both  sides  filled  up  announce  a  Verdant  Green. 

Correct  —  yes,  recorrect  —  all  that  you  write. 

And  let  your  ink  be  black,  your  paper  white, 

For  spongy  foolscap  of  a  muddy  blue 
Betrays  a  mind  of  the  same  dismal  hue. 

Punctuate  carefully,  for  on  this  score 
Nothing  proclaims  a  practiced  writer  more. 

Then  send  it  off  and,  lest  it  merit  lack. 

Enclose  a  stamp  with  which  to  send  it  back ; 

But  first  pay  all  the  postage  on  it,  too, 

For  editors  look  blank  on  "  six  cents  due,” 

And  murmur,  as  they  run  the  effusion  o’er, 

"A  shabby  fellow  and  a  wretched  bore!” 

Yet,  ere  it  goes,  take  of  it  a  copy  clean  — 

Writers  should  own  a  copying  machine ; 

Little  they  know  the  time  that’s  spent  and  care 
In  hunting  "copy”  vanished — who  knows  where? 

Bear  this  in  mind,  observe  it  to  the  end, 

And  you  shall  make  the  editor  your  friend. 

—  Notes  and  Queries. 

Aluminography  Explained. —  From  Mr.  John  Mullaly, 
president  of  the  Aluminum  Plate  &  Press  Company,  New 
York,  we  have  received  a  most  interesting  and  handsome 
publication  entitled  "Aluminography,”  containing  numerous 
illustrations  in  half-tone  and  color  which,  with  the  letter- 
press,  were  printed  from  aluminum  on  the  "  Aluminographic 
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Rotary  Press.”  The  work  tells  of  the  advance  made  in  the 
revolutionizing  of  surface  printing,  and  gives  much  his¬ 
torical  and  statistical  matter  bearing  on  the  subject,  with 
practical  articles  of  much  merit.  The  rights  of  the  Alumi¬ 
num  Plate  &  Press  Company  in  the  basic  patent  on  the  use 
of  aluminum  for  surface  printing  are  emphasized  by  very 
full  and  complete  explanation,  and  citations  of  authorities. 
The  opinions  of  the  leading  journals  are  given  extolling  the 
new  process,  and  altogether  the  work  is  most  interesting  and 
valuable  as  a  reference  book  and  as  an  exhibit  of  the  advance 
of  the  lithographic  art.  The  half-tone  specimens  are  partic¬ 
ularly  noteworthy,  and  the  letterpress  surprisingly  clear  and 
sharp. 

The  enterprising  press-clipper  who  had  the  foresight  to 
preserve  complete  files  of  all  the  papers  published  through 
the  Spanish-American  War  is  now  reaping  his  harvest.  The 
most  notable  piece  of  work  so  far  turned  out  is  the  Dewey 
album,  which  has  attracted  world-wide  attention.  This  book 


was  paid  for  by  subscriptions  from  the  large  ship-owners  of 
the  port  of  New  York,  and  acting  on  this  hint  some  of  the 
warm  friends  of  Admiral  Winfield  Scott  Schley  called  upon 
Burrelle’s  Press  Clipping  Bureau,  and  after  assuring  them¬ 
selves  that  an  elaborate,  exhaustive  history  of  the  Admiral’s 
work  at  Santiago  could  be  compiled,  they  commissioned  Mr. 
Burrelle  to  make  such  a  book,  and  all  friends  of  the  Admiral 
will  be  invited  to  contribute  to  the  cost.  As  was  the  case  in 
the  Dewey  album  the  title-page  will  contain  the  signatures  of 
each  contributor.  Such  a  compilation  will  have  more  than 
ordinary  historical  value.  Of  the  Dewey  album  the  Chicago 
Tribune  says  editorially :  « In  the  language  of  the  street  the 
word  'scrap  ’  has  two  meanings,  but  there  is  no  suspicion  of 
a  pun  in  presenting  Admiral  Dewey  with  a  scrap-book  cele¬ 
brating  his  fighting  powers.  If  it  were  a  pun  it  would  be 
the  heaviest  on  record,  for  the  book  weighs  350  pounds.  It 
would  also  be  decidedly  broad,  measuring  over  five  feet 
across  when  open.  It  might  be  regarded  as  flat,  being  in 
book  form.  As  it  consists  of  over  10,000  clippings  it  might 
take  some  time  to  find  the  point.  But  it  is  not  a  joke  at  all. 
It  is  only  a  novel  and  handsome  way  of  letting  the  Admiral 
know  what  the  20,000  American  newspapers  have  been  say¬ 


ing  about  him  since  the  famous  'scrap  ’  at  Manila.  He  may 
congratulate  himself  not  only  on  being  the  subject  of  the 
largest  book  ever  made,  but  also  on  being  the  first  man  who 
ever  inspired  so  voluminous  an  utterance  without  any  abuse 
in  it.” 


BY  CHARLES  H.  COCHRANE. 

(For  other  patents  see  the  various  departments.) 

There  are  three  United  States  patents  on  paper-feeding 
apparatus  to  record  this  month,  and  all  of  them  emanate 
from  foreigners.  No.  632,268  is  by  William  Kershaw,  of 
Leeds,  England.  The  distinctive  feature  of  his  machine  is 
that  he  begins  the  separation  of  the  top  sheet  at  the  rear  of 
the  pile  of  paper,  and  then  draws  it  forward  from  the  front 
end.  He  also  "fans  out”  the  upper  sheets,  so  that  they 
require  to  be  fed  but  a  short  distance  to  reach  the  feed-rollers 
leading  to  the  printing-machine. 

W.  Carter,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  contributes  patent  No. 
631,950,  which  describes  a  pneumatic  paper-feeder.  The 
pile  of  paper  is  clamped  in  an  inclined  position  at  n 2.  The 
cylinder  b  has  pneumatic  nozzles  or  suckers,  as  k,  which  pick 
up  the  forward  sheet  and  draw  it  under  the  feed-roller  q. 
The  separation  of  the  sheet  is  assisted  by  the  blower  t,  that 
forces  air  under  the  sheet  as  soon  as  the  forward  edge  is 
raised. 

The  fellow  who  wants  to  pick  paper  up  with  "  stickum  ” 
turns  up  again  in  patent  No.  632,948,  as  Czeslaw  Rymtowtt- 
Prince,  of  Geneva,  Switzerland.  He  proposes  to  use  a 
sticky  cylinder  9  to  raise  the  top  sheet  from  the  pile  X.  By 
means  of  the  rod  11  on  the  tube  6  he  can  stick  the  front  edge 
of  any  sized  sheet  within  the  capacity  of  his  machine. 

Talbot  C.  Dexter  has  taken  out  another  patent  (No. 
632,448)  on  his  paper-assembling  and  stapling  machine.  It 
deals  with  improved  details  of  mechanism,  and  among  these 
is  a  switching  device  for  taking  out  of  the  way  any  incom¬ 
plete  set  of  sheets  that  may  be  presented  for  stapling.  The 
assembled  sheets  come  to  the  guide  F,  and  if  the  devices 
detect  any  shortage  in  them,  the  shaft  c  is  rocked,  throwing 
up  cl,  so  that  the  defective  sheets  pass  down  around  the  cyl¬ 
inder  C,  instead  of  onward  to  the  tape  a,  as  they  would 
normally. 

Mr.  Dexter  has  also  patented  (No.  632,449)  a  paper-regis¬ 
tering  instrument  of  very  simple  character.  The  sheet  is 
supposed  to  rest  on  the  table  d ,  and  at  the  proper  instance 
the  cam  P  throws  the  lever  l1,  the  shaft  k,  and  the  bell-crank 
/,  depressing  the  pin  P  through  the  perforation  in  the  paper, 
and  thus  securing  exact  register.  In  No.  632,450  other 
devices  and  combinations  of  gauges  and  stops  for  paper-reg¬ 
istering  are  covered. 

A  back-stop  for  a  folding-machine  is  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Dexter’s  patent,  No.  632,447.  He  provides  a  plurality  of 
back-stops  for  maintaining  in  position  the  rear  ends  of  sheets 
of  varying  sizes. 

F.  L.  Cross,  of  the  Standard  Machinery  Company,  is  the 
author  of  patent  No.  683,573,  for  a  sheet-feeding  machine. 
It  deals  with  an  electrical  device  (49)  for  stopping  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  feeder,  or  of  the  printing  machine,  or  of  both, 
upon  the  failure  of  a  sheet  to  reach  a  proper  position  at  the 
guides.  A  further  object  of  the  invention  is  the  advancement 
of  sheets  printed  on  one  side  without  danger  of  offset.  This 
is  done  by  means  of  the  rolls  11  which  are  set  on  the  shaft  22 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  bear  only  against  the  margins  of 
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the  sheet.  A  folding-machine  patented  by  E.  B.  and  C.  P. 
Cottrell,  No.  633,716,  is  of  ingenious  simplicity,  in  that  ribs 
and  tongues,  as  c,  are  placed  on  the  tables  and  guideways, 
to  receive  the  pressure  of  the  work.  These  ribs  and  tongues 
are  designed  to  come  opposite  the  margins  of  pages,  thus 
bringing  the  rub  and  pressure  where  it  can  not  smut  the 
printed  matter. 

An  automatic  stop  attachment  for  a  paper-embossing 
machine  is  shown  as  No.  633,701,  by  J.  A.  Prince,  of  New 
York.  The  paper  normally  passes  from  the  large  roll  I 
between  the  embossing  roll  b  and  the  impression  cylinder  c, 
and  out  at  h.  If  by  accident  the  embossed  paper  clings  to 
the  impression  cylinder,  tending  to  wind  around  and  around, 
the  increased  thickness  is  detected  by  the  small  cylinder  Q, 
which  begins  to  revolve,  driving  the  belt  q1,  and  operating 
connecting  mechanism  to  shift  the  driving-belt  E,  and  stop 
the  machine. 

Samuel  E.  Dittman,  of  Chicago,  in  No.  633,506  shows  a 
new  form  of  adjustable  clamp  for  printing-plates.  He  places 
the  clamp-screws  on  a  strip  separate  from  the  supporting 
block,  so  that  the -blocks  may  be  made  up  to  convenient 
sizes,  and  the  entire  construction  is  commendably  simple. 

A  real  oddity  is  the  patent  No.  633,152,  by  E.  L.  Perry,  of 
Paterson,  New  Jersey.  He  proposes  to  place  a  jacket  on 
worn-out  and  shrunken  printers’  rollers,  renewing  the  sur¬ 
face,  that  they  may  be  used  again.  In  the  drawing,  A  is  the 
jacket,  B  the  roller  composition,  and  C  the  core.  This  jacket 


drawing  B  is  the  monogram  engraving,  mortised  into  the 
border-block  A  and  held  in  position  by  the  screw  C. 

G.  C.  Shepherd,  of  New  York,  has  patented  a  ledger- 


sheet  for  detachable  binders,  as  No.  631,863.  In  order  that 
detachable  sheets  may  be  used  in  a  ledger  without  increasing 
the  thickness  of  the  book  at  the  back,  he  pastes  strength  - 


is  preferably  composed  of  28  parts  india-rubber,  59  parts 
whiting,  11  parts  dry  lead,  2  parts  sulphur,  and  21  to  42  parts 
of  corn-oil,  the  whole  being  vulcanized  and  made  to  hold  in 
place  by  its  elasticity.  If  such  a  jacket  will  take  up  and 
distribute  ink  properly,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  used. 

A  composite  engraved  printing-block  has  been  patented 
by  D.  J.  Russell,  of  Chicago,  as  No.  631,862.  It  is  designed 
to  allow  the  same  ornamental  border  to  be  produced  with 
any  number  of  differing  monograms,  thus  saving  the  labor 
of  engraving  a  special  border  for  each  monogram.  In  the 


ening  strips  on  only  a  portion  of  each  sheet,  and  cuts  out 
portions  of  the  next  sheet,  so  that  when  a  number  of  such 
sheets  are  placed  in  a  ledger  the  total  thickness  at  the  back 
is  no  greater  than  at  any  other  place. 


A  SATISFACTORY  INVESTMENT. 

Enclosed  please  find  check  for  next  year’s  subscription. 
If  all  our  money  could  be  invested  to  as  good  advantage  we 
would  be  satisfied. — Fenno  W.  Fi field  &  Co.,  Specialty  Print¬ 
ers,  Rochester,  New  Hampshire . 
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ENGRAVING 
PTES  AND 
UERIES 


HORGAN. 


In  this  department,  queries  addressed  to  The  Inland  Printer 
regarding  process  engraving  will  be  recorded  and  answered,  and  the 
experiences  and  suggestions  of  engravers  and  printers  are  solicited 
hereto.  It  is  believed  that  herein  will  be  found  a  medium  for  the 
interchange  of  valuable  hints  and  suggestions  never  before  offered 
to  those  in  interest. 


Photo-Engraving  — By  W.  T.  Wilkinson,  revised  and  enlarged  by 
Edward  L.  Wilson,  New  York.  Cloth,  $3. 

Practical  Half-Tone  and  Tri-Color  Engraving. —  By  A.  C. 


Lack  of  Register  in  Color  I^Iegatives.  A.n  "  Ivl .  D.,” 
New  York,  writes  an  interesting  letter  detailing  experiments 
he  has  been  making  to  carry  out  his  theory  that  three-color 
printing  is  not  practical,  but  four-color  is.  He  uses  the  reg¬ 
ular  three-color  method  to  produce  three  of  his  negatives, 
but  the  fourth  negative,  from  which  he  wishes  to  make  what 
he  calls  a  key  plate,  will  not  register  with  the  others. 
Answer. —  The  trouble  with  the  "  doctor  ”  is  this  :  He  makes 
a  tracing  on  gelatin  from  which  he  makes  the  key-plate 
negative;  this  is  photographed  at  exactly  the  same  focus 
as  the  three-color  negatives,  and,  of  course,  will  not  register 
with  those  made  through  color  filters.  If  the  doctor  will 
insert  pieces  of  optically  flat  glass  the  same  thickness  as  his 
color  filters  in  place  of  the  latter,  focus  and  measure  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  registering  points,  then  remove  the  pieces 
of  clear  glass  from  the  color  filter  holder,  and  focus  again, 
he  will  find  a  difference  in  the  distance  between  register 
points.  The  remedy  is  to  focus  between  each  color  negative 
with  the  color  filters  in  place  and  see  that  fixed  points  in  the 
copy  come  to  an  exact  register  on  the  ground  glass  before 
risking  an  exposure. 


The  "  Per  Inch  ”  Charge  for  Engraving. — Mr.  William 
Gamble  gives  his  views  on  the  price  for  photo-engraving  in 
the  Process  Photogram  as  follows:  "If  photo-engravers  wish 
to  raise  the  status  of  their  business,  make  a  living  profit  and 
avoid  cutting  competition,  they  should  abolish  all  charges 
based  on  a  price  per  square  inch,  or  upon  any  scale  what¬ 
ever,  and  henceforward  resolutely  determine  to  publish  no 


fixed  charges.  They  should  offer  to  cheerfully  supply  esti¬ 
mates  on  all  work.  Rut  above  all,  let  them  try  to  give  their 
customers  such  confidence  by  the  quality  of  their  work,  by 
their  punctuality  in  turning  it  out,  and  by  the  fairness  of 
their  charges,  that  estimates  will  rarely  be  asked  for.  They 
should  base  all  charges  on  cost  of  material  and  labor,  with 
the  addition  of  a  suitable  percentage  for  establishment 
expenses  —  which,  by  the  way,  should  not  be  guessed  at,  but 
be  worked  out  by  an  expert  accountant.  If  half-tones  were 
turned  out  by  automatic  machines  it  would  be  all  right  to 
charge  at  so  much  per  inch,  per  foot,  per  yard,  per  pound, 
or  per  gross.  So  long  as  one  original  differs  from  another  in 
the  amount  of  manual  skill  which  has  to  be  expended  upon 
it,  so  long  will  it  be  impossible  to  work  profitably  on  a  rigid 
scale  of  prices.” 


Davenport  Not  Going  West. — -In  reply  to  an  inquiry 
made  to  this  department  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statement 
published  generally  that  Homer  Davenport,  the  famous  car¬ 
toonist,  was  going  to  the  Denver  Evening  Post,  I  asked 
Davenport  about  it  the  other  day  and  he  said  it  was  a  clever 
piece  of  advertising,  and  came  about  in  this  way :  The  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Post  wrote  him  last  spring  inviting  him  to  spend 
his  summer  vacation  in  Denver,  stating  that  his  present 
salary  and  all  expenses  would  be  paid,  all  the  Post  wanted  in 
return  were  a  few  sketches,  showing  what  he  thought  of 
Denver.  Davenport  agreed  to  go,  but  was  subsequently 
sent  to  Europe  and  spent  his  vacation  in  London.  And  then 
Davenport  added:  "I  have  not  a  very  kindly  feeling  for 
Denver.  Only  a  few  years  ago  I  was  on  my  way  to  a  prize¬ 
fight  in  New  Orleans.  I  was  traveling  on  a  scalper’s  ticket, 
which  proved  to  be  a  delusion,  so  they  put  me  off  at  Denver. 
I  had  no  money  for  food  even,  and  wrote  to  my  father  for 
help.  He  sent  the  money  by  freight.  In  the  meantime  I 
had  been  living  in  the  Denver  depot  for  three  days.  Now 
they  want  to  pay  all  my  expenses  and  $50  a  day  besides  to 
have  me  visit  them.  Well,  it  only  shows  that  the  righteous  do 
sometimes  triumph  and  virtue  is  its  own  reward.”  And  the 
merry  twinkle  in  his  eyes  showed  that  he  did  not  believe  it. 


Drawing  for  the  Newspapers. —  A  recent  edit 
The  Inland  Printer,  on  "The  Salary  of 
Illustrator,”  told  how  an  artist  whose  sketchei 
tion  on  account  of  the  lack  of  "  drawing  ”  in 
nevertheless  $300  for  his  work,  and  this  on  a 
long  term  of  years.  Just  as  news  of  a  gold  find  at 
prospectors  has  this  editorial  brought  queries  from  any 
ber  of  more  or  less  talented  pen-and-ink  artists  who 
advice  as  to  where  they  had  better  seek  an  oppoi 
exhibit  their  genius.  There  is  one  letter  from  a  com] 

North  Platte,  Nebraska,  who  wants  to  give  up  his  case  and 
make  his  fortune  at  drawing.  To  most  of  these  aspiring 
artists  it  may  in  truth  be  said  that  the  chances  of  their  mak¬ 
ing  a  living  at  drawing  for  the  newspapers  and  their  chances 
of  being  struck  by  lightning  are  equally  great.  The  reason 
for  this  is  twofold  —  there  are  numerous  art  schools  turning 
out  annually  hundreds  of  pen-and-ink  artists  who  possess  the 
rudiments  of  an  art  training,  without  which  it  is  folly  to 
attempt  illustrating.  And  the  other  reason  is  that  half-tone 
reproductions  of  photographs  direct  from  nature  have  super¬ 
seded  to  a  great  extent  the  work  of  the  illustrator.  The 
photographer  on  a  newspaper,  if  he  has  artistic  judgment 
and  good  news  sense,  is  gradually  taking  the  place  of  the 
artist. 


The  Educative  Half-Tone. —  This  is  the  title  of  an 
article  in  the  first  number  of  the  Camera  Obscura,  by  H. 
Whetton,  editor  of  the  British  Printer.  Among  other  things 
he  writes  :  "  Amid  all  the  discussion  anent  developments  and 
improvements  in  methods  of  printing  and  the  admitted 
advance  in  the  standard  of  typography,  are  we  giving  honor 
where  honor  is  due  ?  We  shall  not  be  doing  justice  if  among 
other  causes  of  note  we  neglect  to  credit  the  half-tone  block 
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with  a  powerful  share  in  the  educative  movement.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  innocent-looking  engraved  plate  — 
first  an  insuperable  obstacle,  next  a  stiff  conundrum,  and 
then  an  invaluable  ally  to  the  printer — has  achieved  wonders 
in  the  improvement  of  machinery,  papers,  inks,  and  notably 
in  the  skill  of  workers.  Is  not  the  half-tone  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  increased  demands  upon  engraver,  engineer, 
inkmaker,  papermaker  and  printer  ?  Its  mission  in  life 
may  be  varied  and  it  is  already  proving  a  not  unmixed  bless¬ 
ing,  but  as  tending  to  improve  the  conditions  of  printing  it  is 
doing  a  highly  important  service  to  the  industries  represented 
in  its  use.  By  its  agency,  even  if  indirect,  we  are  obtaining 
vastly  improved  illustrated  papers  and  better  printed  papers. 
There  is  yet  much  to  be  done,  but  the  movement  is  progress¬ 
ing  on  right  lines  so  that  excellent  results  may  not  unfairly 
be  anticipated  in  the  near  future.” 

Aluminography  as  a  Substitute  for  Relief  Print¬ 
ing. —  A  copy  of  "Aluminography,”  the  handsome  circular 
of  the  Aluminum  Plate  &  Press  Company,  is  at  hand,  with  a 
request  for  an  opinion  on  the  claims  made  therein  as  to  the 
possibility  of  aluminum  competing  with  relief  plates  in  the 
printing  of  half-tones.  This  circular  closes  an  article  entitled 
"The  Half-Tone  Problem  Solved,”  with  this  paragraph: 
"The  half-tone  problem  may,  therefore,  be  considered  solved, 
and  there  is  no  longer  any  good  reason  why  the  process 
(aluminum  printing)  should  not  be  applied  with  absolute 
confidence  to  all  kinds  of  illustrated  literature,  from  the 
Sunday  supplements  of  our  leading  dailies  to  the  highest- 


class  monthly  magazines  and  other  publications.”  If  the 
person  asking  this  opinion  will  but  compare  a  page  of  type 
in  this  circular  with  a  page  of  type  in  The  Inland  Printer, 
or  the  half-tone  frontispiece  in  this  circular  with  half-tones 
printed  in  any  magazine  printed  from  relief  plates,  he  can 
decide  the  question  for  himself.  The  truth  is,  aluminum 
printing  is  suitable  for  certain  kinds  of  work,  but  fine  half¬ 
tone  printing  is  not  one  of  the  kinds  to  which  it  is  adapted. 
Even  Mr.  E.  F.  Wagner,  who  has  done  so  much  for  alumi¬ 
num  printing  in  his  department  of  lithography  in  The 
Inland  Printer,  must  admit  this.  Relief  printing  has 
further  advantages  over  surface  printing  for  newspapers  and 
magazines  from  the  fact  that  a  speed  many  times  greater 
can  be  maintained,  and  as  grease  is  not  required  in  relief¬ 
printing  ink,  the  danger  of  offset  is  not  so  great. 

The  First  Successful  Photo-Engraver. — G.  W.  Arm¬ 
strong,  Boston,  wants  to  know  who  was  the  first  to  make  a 
success  of  photo-engraving  as  a  business.  Answer. —  The 
first  one  to  attempt  photo-engraving  as  a  business,  I  have 
been  told,  was  a  Frenchman  named  Charles  Henry.  This 
was  in  1865.  I  believe  he  made  some  successful  maps.  His 
method  was  a  combination  of  photo-lithography  and  zinc 
etching.  The  first  man  to  make  a  substantial  success  in  a 
business  way  of  photo-engraving  was  without  doubt  John  C. 
Moss.  I  well  remember  the  first  establishment  he  had,  for  1 
applied  there  for  work.  This  was  in  Cortlandt  street,  New 
York,  and  the  year  was  1874.  I  thought  I  knew  all  about 
photography  in  those  days,  and  likely  was  not  slow  to  tell 


The  possibilities  of  reproduction  by  photography  and  the  engraving  processes  of  today  are  well  exemplified  in  this  illustration.  Here  is  a  half¬ 
tone  print  in  which  pictures  have  been  faithfully  reproduced  from  photographs,  paintings,  ordinary  half-tone  prints,  three-color  half-tones,  and  hand- 
tooled  half-tones  having  wood-engraved  effect,  all  with  remarkable  success.  The  newsboys’  band  in  upper  left-hand  corner  was  originally  a  photo¬ 
graph  from  life.  A  half-tone  was  made  from  this  photograph  and  published  in  The  Inland  Printer.  The  half-tone  print  was  pasted  with  the  other 
pictures  and  photographed ;  then  from  this  photograph  of  a  half-tone  another  half-tone  is  made  to  print  the  picture  now  shown.  The  picture  in  the 
upper  right-hand  corner  was  originally  from  an  oil-painting,  reproduced  by  the  marvelous  three-color  half-tone  process.  The  photograph  was  made  of 
this  in  the  same  way,  all  the  color  values  being  remarkably  well  preserved.  The  other  pictures  are  similarly  made,  all  being  several  removes  nearer 
or  farther  from  the  originals.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  various  transitions  through  which  each  picture  has  passed  and  to  note  how  little  has  been 
lost  of  its  original  beauty.  Color  is  gone  in  some,  it  is  true,  but  light  and  shade,  form  and  general  outline  still  remain  in  startling  clearness.  Back  and 
forth,  in  genuine  battledore  and  shuttlecock  style,  the  picture  is  thrown,  from  photograph  to  process-plate  negative,  from  negative  to  copperplate,  from 
copperplate  to  paper,  paper  to  photographic  negative  again,  negative  to  print,  print  to  half-tone  negative,  half-tone  negative  to  plate,  and  from  plate  to 
paper.  Truly,  the  book-reader  of  today  has  much  to  ponder  over  and  marvel  at. 
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Moss  so.  He  was  anxious  to  keep  his  process  secret  and 
naturally  did  not  employ  me.  I  found  employment,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  Daily  Graphic ,  and  soon  after  Moss  moved  his 
business  but  a  dozen  doors  away  from  the  Graphic  building, 
so  that  for  the  subsequent  ten  years  I  had  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  watch  with  interest  the  growth  of  his  business.  His 
was  the  original  "Photo-Engraving  Company”  and  in  his 
place  was  made  about  all  the  photo-engraving  there  was. 
He  was  unable  to  keep  his  process  secret,  some  of  his  em¬ 
ployes  discovered  his  methods  and  went  into  business  them¬ 
selves.  His  relief  plates  were  made  by  what  is  known  as  the 
swelled  gelatin  method.  When  he  had  demonstrated  that 
there  was  money  in  photo-engraving  other  experimenters 
succeeded  in  devising  a  process  of  photo-engraving  called 
the  "wash-out  method.”  This  supplied  an  electrotype. 
Competition  and  price-cutting  began  then.  In  1881  the 
writer  tried  to  introduce  zinc  etchings  to  the  publishers  of 
New  York,  but  failed.  He  was  ahead  of  the  times.  In  1884 
William  Kurtz  tried  the  same  thing,  he  received  assistance 
from  a  master  of  business  methods  —  F.  A.  Ringler  —  and 
they  founded  the  Electro-Light  Engraving  Company,  of 
New  York.  The  zinc-etching  method  of  photo-engraving  by 
which  this  firm  produced  all  their  work  proved  to  be  the 
quickest  and  most  economic  one.  Moss  took  it  up  later,  but 
not  until  he  had  lost  his  grip  on  the  trade  that  he  only  a  few 
years  before  monopolized.  Though  not  the  original  photo¬ 
engraver,  John  C.  Moss  pioneered  the  way  to  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  as  a  business. 

Zinc  Etching  vs.  Electrotypes. —  Mr.  W.  W.  Russell, 
of  Amsterdam,  New  York,  contributes  the  following  to  this 
department:  "Two  articles  in  the  second  column  of  page 84 
of  the  October  number  of  The  Inland  Printer,  one, 
entitled  "Does  Electrotyping  Pay?”  the  other,  "Inserting 
Original  Etchings  in  Electrotype  Plates,”  have  instigated  the 
following  remarks,  which  may,  at  least,  be  of  interest  to  label 
printers.  The  first  article  dwells  upon  the  increased  cost  of 
electrotypes,  while  the  other  says,  "  So  much  better  results  may 
usually  be  obtained  from  originals  that  printers  often  insist  on 
having  the  etchings  inserted  in  electrotype  plates,”  etc.  Zinc 
etchings  have  reached  such  perfection  in  the  past  few  years 
and  facilities  for  making  them  have  improved  to  such  an 
extent,  that  they  can  be  produced  now  at  about  the  cost  of 
first-class  electrotypes.  It  is  time,  therefore,  for  plate  printers 
(particularly  label  and  color  printers) ,  to  look  further  into 
the  economy  of  putting  their  forms  on  the  presses.  There 
are  a  great  many  reasons  why  the  original  zinc  etching  should 
be  used  and  the  electrotype  discarded,  chief  among  which  is 
the  deterioration  of  the  fine  stipple  and  ruled  work  when 
making  duplicates  through  the  agency  of  a  wax  mold  and  a 
copper  shell,  which  must  be  hammered  into  shape  after  being 
backed  with  molten  type-metal ;  where,  if  duplicates  were 
etched  by  the  aid  of  lithographic  transfer,  from  the  original 
on  stone,  all  the  perfection  of  the  artist’s  work  would  be 
retained  and  the  work  from  the  printing-press  improved  in 
consequence.  What  was  impossible  in  the  early  stages  of 
commercial  process  plates  is  now  easy ;  the  trend  of  progress 
in  the  "art  preservative”  is  in  this  direction,  and  to  a  large 
extent,  already,  the  passing  of  the  electrotype  in  certain 
classes  of  color-printing  is  noticeable.  The  future  color- 
printer  must  combine  lithography  with  his  methods,  or  the 
lithographer  will  cut  into  his  business  by  adding  the  process 
of  printing  from  plates,  which  has  already  been  done  to  some 
extent.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  printer,  however,  to  go 
farther  in  lithography  than  to  the  point  where  the  plate  is  put 
into  the  acid  for  etching  ;  after  which  he  will  have  produced 
from  his  presses  all  the  delicacy  which  lithography  gives, 
combined  with  that  brilliancy  of  color  which  can  only  be 
obtained  from  the  printing-press.  This  is  providing  he 
prints  from  the  original  etching.  To  make  a  comparison 
between  the  use  of  original  zinc  etchings  and  the  electrotype, 
a  form  to  fill  a  sheet  33  by  50,  containing  twelve  four-color 


labels  10 y2  by  12 X,  will  be  used.  These  twelve  labels  are 
duplicates  of  each  other,  and,  therefore,  only  one  original  is 
used  and  is  engraved  on  type-metal  or  wood,  or  etched  on  zinc, 
as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  desired  to  print  this  form  from 
electrotypes,  and  in  order  to  cast  these  forty-eight  plates, 
forty-eight  wax  molds  must  be  made,  and  forty-eight  copper 
shells  produced  in  the  battery ;  after  which  they  are  backed 
up  with  type-metal,  straightened  out  by  hammering,  trimmed, 
shaved  to  proper  thickness,  routed  and  blocked  on  wood  or 
metal,  and  then  imposed  in  the  chases  ready  for  the  printing 
press.  If  zinc  etchings  are  used,  the  original  design  is 
engraved  or  drawn  upon  the  stone,  which  takes  the  place  of 
the  engraving  on  type-metal  or  wood,  or  zinc-etching,  men¬ 
tioned  above.  Four  sheets  of  etching  zinc,  33  by  50,  same 
thickness  as  used  for  electrotypes,  are  obtained,  and  these  rep¬ 
resent  the  stones  that  would  be  used  if  the  subjects  were  to 
be  lithographed,  instead  of  printed,  and  the  work  is  laid  out 
and  transferred,  for  colors,  by  the  same  process,  which  does 
not  entail  any  more  expense  than  the  preparing  of  wax  molds 
for  electrotypes  ;  these  plates  are  then  etched  and  routed, 
and  plates  are  obtained  full  size  of  form,  which  can  be 
screwed  to  a  false  bed  in  the  printing-press  to  bring  them 
type-high.  The  further  work  required  in  electrotype  forms, 
of  finishing,  blocking,  and  making-up  forms,  is  saved  and 
goes  to  the  credit  of  cost  of  etching,  as  also  does  the  cost  of 
the  copper  shells  and  their  production.  All  of  which  is  less 
expensive  and  gives  better  results  than  the  electrotype  proc¬ 
ess.  If  desired,  the  different  etchings  can  be  sawed  out  of  the 
large  sheet  and  blocked  individually  and  still  be  less  expen¬ 
sive  than  electrotypes.  The  economy  of  producing  zinc 
etchings  over  electrotypes  is  exemplified  in  the  fact  that  very 
large  plates  can  now  be  etched,  where  it  was  impossible  a 
short  while  since,  or,  if  not  impossible,  process-engravers 
were  not  equipped  to  produce  them,  and  very  few  are  now. 
But  if  the  process-engravers  will  enlarge  their  etching  baths 
and  ovens,  they  will  soon  find  a  large  demand  for  plates  to 
print  from ,  instead  of  making  only  originals  as  now,  for  the 
reason  that  they  can  then  meet  the  price  of  electro  typers. 

EXCHANGES. 

The  Photo  Era ,  an  illustrated  monthly,  comes  from  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  is  a  superb  publication  in  every  way.  Its  illustra¬ 
tions  are  selected  with  a  view  to  show  how  artistic  photographs 
are  when  produced  by  masters  of  the  art.  Then  the  half¬ 
tones  are  well  engraved,  the  white  margins  around  them  are 
just  right,  and  the  whole  is  well  printed.  The  editor,  Mr. 
Thomas  Harrison  Cummings,  deserves  the  highest  praise  for 
the  excellence  of  this  magazine.  It  is  published  at  185 
Franklin  street,  Boston,  at  $1.50  per  year. 

The  Camera  Obscura  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  already 
long  list  of  photographic  publications.  It  is  published  in 
Amsterdam,  Holland,  and  aims  to  be  an  international  affair, 
for  it  is  printed  in  four  languages —  French,  German,  Dutch 
and  English.  The  articles  are  on  different  subjects  in  each 
language,  and  this  is  the  poor  feature  in  the  publication,  the 
reader  is  buying  a  magazine  only  one-quarter  of  which  he 
can  understand.  It  is  aggravating,  for  instance,  after  read¬ 
ing  an  article  on  "The  Educative  Half-Tone,”  to  run  up 
against  one  entitled  "Die  Fotografie  in  Dienst  der  Sterren- 
kunde.”  Still  it  may  fill  that  "long-felt  want.” 

There  is  also  a  quite  pretentious  work  by  Prof.  R.  Namias, 
entitled  "I  Moderni  Processi  Foto-Mechanici,”  published  by 
Ulrico  Hoepli,  Milan.  The  book  seems  all  right,  to  judge 
from  the  illustrations,  the  only  portion  of  the  work  I  can 
understand.  Our  Italian  friends  will  find  it  undoubtedly 
instructive. 

The  Photo- Miniature  for  September  is  a  complete  manual 
of  orthochromatic  photography,  especially  valuable  to  those 
interested  in  three-color  work  or  considering  the  subject.  It 
can  be  had  from  the  publishers,  Tennant  &  Ward,  289  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York,  for  25  cents.  These  publishers  are  also 
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the  American  agents  for  "Penrose’s  Pictorial  Annual,”  the 
publication  that  all  progressive  process-workers  are  looking 
forward  for  with  much  prospective  gratification.  It  is 
announced  to  be  ready  on  October  30,  and  can  be  ordered 
through  The  Inland  Printer  for  $1.50. 

Patents. —  A  new  process  of  producing  reading  matter 
for  photo-reproduction  has  been  devised  by  John  T.  Bentley, 
of  Englewood,  New  Jersey,  and  protected  by  patents  Nos. 
632,435  to  632,437.  Instead  of  setting  up  matter  in  type, 
taking  an  impression,  and  then  photographing  this  impres¬ 
sion  to  secure  a  printing-plate,  he  uses  letters  or  other  char- 


No.  632,436. 


acters  formed  on  cards  in  ink,  with  raised  edges ;  or 
characters  formed,  as  in  drawing  No.  632,437,  that  may  be 
assembled  to  form  words,  columns,  etc.;  or  characters 
formed  so  as  to  give  a  luminant  zone  about  the  letters,  as  in 
No.  632,436.  In  this  last  form  the  characters  are  raised,  and 
so  curved  at  3  that  the  light  is  reflected  on  the  surfaces  7, 
resulting  in  the  production  of  a  light  zone  that  surrounds  the 


No.  632,437. 


character,  and  enables  it  to  be  photo-reproduced  on  a  very 
small  scale,  without  loss  of  the  minor  hair-lines,  as  occurs  in 
photo-reproduction  from  an  impression  from  ordinary  type. 
The  inventor  makes  his  principal  claim :  "  That  improve¬ 

ment  in  the  art  of  photo-reproduction,  which  consists  in 
assembling  in  position  matter  in  relief  to  be  directly  repro¬ 
duced  ;  then  subjecting  the  matter  in  relief  to  the  action  of 
light  in  such  manner  as  to  directly  illuminate  parts  thereof 
and  avoid  shadow  around  the  same,  whereby  a  luminant 
zone  is  obtained  around  such  matter  in  relief,  and  the  matter 
thereby  more  sharply  defined ;  and  then  subjecting  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  photo-reproduction,  thereby  to  obtain  a  reproduction 
having  the  outlines  of  the  reproduced  matter  sharply  and 
clearly  defined.” 


I  regard  The  Inland  Printer  as  the  only  publication 
worthy  of  the  support  of  the  printing  fraternity  of  the  United 
States. — L.  A.  Plate ,  Publishing  Agent,  Brethren  Publishing 
House ,  Elgin ,  Illinois. 

2-7 


The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  candidly  and  briefly  criti¬ 
cise  specimens  of  printing  submitted  hereto.  The  large  number  of 
specimens  submitted  makes  it  necessary  that  all  comments  shall  be 
brief,  and  no  discourtesy  is  intended  in  the  seeming  bluntness  of 
adverse  criticisms.  Contributors  who  fear  adverse  criticism  must 
give  notice  that  they  desire  only  favorable  mention,  and  should 
their  specimens  not  deserve  praise  no  comment  whatever  will  be 
made.  Samples  intended  for  review  under  this  head  should  be 
mailed  to  this  office  flat,  and  plainly  marked  on  corner  “Alpha.” 


The  Stanley-Taylor Company,  San  Francisco,  California— Your  Sep¬ 
tember  calendar  is  a  beauty,  the  lithogravure  illustration  being  a  most 
attractive  one.  The  letterpress  in  two  colors  is  very  good. 

Ernest  C.  Roach,  Lafayette,  Indiana— Your  letter-head  was  all  right 
for  the  purpose  intended.  The  design  was  good,  the  execution  also  good. 
The  copy  on  the  pink  sheet  is  the  more  attractive,  as  the  red  shows  up  to 
better  advantage  thereon. 

The  Faithorn  Printing  Company,  148  Monroe  street,  Chicago,  has 
gotten  out  a  very  neat  circular  entitled  "Vacation  Memories,”  printed  in 
a  style  to  remind  its  patrons  of  the  good  times  they  had  during  their  sum¬ 
mer  vacation.  The  work  is  excellently  well  done. 

Frank  Stecker,  with  J.  A.'  Bluntach,  Rochester,  New  York,  is  an 
artist  of  first  rank  in  typography.  The  two  booklets  submitted  are  excel¬ 
lent  in  every  respect,  and  show  that  he  knows  how  to  get  the  best  out  of 
all  material  at  his  command.  The  presswork,  also,  is  of  fine  quality. 

The  Pinnacle  Printery,  Middlesboro,  Kentucky,  has  gotten  out  a 
very  elaborate  catalogue  for  the  public  schools  of  Middlesboro,  printed 
on  deckle-edged  stock  of  unusual  shape  —  4  by  11  inches  —  with  parch¬ 
ment  paper  cover.  The  work  is  beautifully  set  and  presswork  elegant. 

By  courtesy  of  E.  F.  Rowe,  with  the  Vick’s  Sons’  Printing  Department, 
Rochester,  New  York,  we  are  favored  with  their  catalogue  of  bulbs, 
plants  and  seeds  for  1899.  The  work  is  well  printed  in  letterpress  and 
lithograph,  and  shows  painstaking  care  in  its  preparation  and  compila¬ 
tion. 

Jaques  &  Co.,  52  East  Forty-first  street,  New  York,  submit  samples 
of  commercial  and  society  stationery  on  which  the  composition  and 
presswork  are  of  the  highest  class.  The  two  and  three  color  work  is  har¬ 
monious  in  selection  of  colors  and  artistic  type.  The  work  is  above 


Sanders  Engraving  Company,  St.  Louis.  Missouri,  has  just  sent 
out  a  sample  book  of  their  engravings  that  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of 
high-art  printing  from  excellently  engraved  half-tone  plates.  The  pam¬ 
phlet  shows  specimens  of  work  suitable  for  all  classes  of  commercial 
catalogues. 

The  Cape  Ann  Shore  is  a  four-column  paper  issued  during  the  summer 
months  by  the  Barry  Printing  Company,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts.  The 
general  appearance,  make-up,  illustrations  and  presswork  are  all  good  ; 
but  a  little  more  artistic  discrimination  in  the  composition  of  the  ads. 
would  improve  its  already  good  appearance. 

Samples  of  "Cerotypes  ”  from  Frank  McLees  &  Bros.,  218  William 
street,  New  York,  are  excellent  specimens  of  printing  plates  that  should 
find  favor  in  all  offices  remote  from  a  copperplate  or  lithographic  estab¬ 
lishment.  The  samples  received  are  equal  in  every  respect  to  fine  copper¬ 
plate  engraved  letter-heads,  bill-heads,  drafts,  business  cards,  etc. 

"  Prize  List  of  Charlotteville  Fair  ”  is  the  title  of  a  44-page  and 
cover  booklet  gotten  out  by  George  W.  Brown,  of  the  Simcoe  Reformer 
Printing  Shop,  Simcoe,  Ontario,  Canada.  The  composition  is  excellent, 
the  presswork  good,  and  the  general  get-up  of  the  work  is  of  a  high 
class.  A  little  more  ink  on  the  inside  pages  of  the  cover  would  have  been 
beneficial. 

A  package  of  samples  of  commercial  printing  submitted  by  the 
Cunningham  Printing  Company,  Middlesboro,  Kentucky,  proves  that  the 
artists  employed  by  the  company  are  of  the  highest  class,  both  in  typog¬ 
raphy  and  presswork.  Designs  are  neat  and  ornate,  and  type,  stock  and 
presswork  are  all  harmonious.  Such  work  should  bring  plenty  of  orders 
to  the  Cunningham  Company. 

The  Illinois  Engraving  Company,  Chicago,  has  issued  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "Old  Style  in  Modern  Advertising.”  A  number  of  advertise¬ 
ments,  book-covers  and  periodical  headings  made  for  different  concerns 
are  shown  in  miniature,  among  them  being  some  of  the  headings  recently 
designed  for  The  Inland  Printer.  It  is  an  attractive  booklet  and  ought 
to  bring  some  orders  for  this  class  of  engraving. 

William  B.  Jones,  Albany,  New  York. — Your  circular  is  somewhat 
unique,  but  you  seem  to  have  gone  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  produce 
the  result.,  Will  it  pay  to  do  work  of  that  character  ?  I  think  not.  The 
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labor  involved  will  not  produce  sufficient  profit.  The  half-tone  of  the 
three  babies  is  poorly  printed.  The  shading:  should  have  been  faded 
away — not  left  strong-  in  delineation  as  you  have  it. 

John  H.  Pray  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  has  sent  out  a 
unique  announcement  in  the  form  of  a  circular  inclosed  in  a  Japanese 
matting  cover,  with  oriental  characters  printed  thereon.  The  circular  on 
the  inside  of'  the  Japanese  covering  gives  such  information  as  the  com¬ 
pany  wishes  to  convey  regarding  its  business  proposition.  The  printing 
is  by  Mills,  Knight  &  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Ralph  W.  Strow,  Bluffton,  Indiana.—  The  samples  of  work  submit¬ 
ted  by  you  are  truly  meritorious  in  design  and  execution,  and  should  be 
the  means  of  bringing  you  much  business  from  that  class  of  patrons  to 
which  you  evidently  cater.  The  composition  is  good,  and  presswork 
almost  faultless.  You  ought  not  to  be  without  work  while  able  to  send 
out  such  excellent  samples  as  those  submitted  for  criticism. 

Hancb  Bros.  &  White,  pharmaceutical  chemists,  Philadelphia,  are 
fortunate  in  having  a  true  artist  at  the  head  of  their  affairs  typographical. 
The  samples  received  all  bear  evidence  of  artistic  treatment  of  a  high 
order,  the  composition  and  presswork  being  delicate  and  harmonious  in 
type  and  colors,  or  strong  and  forceful,  as  occasion  demands.  All  the 
specimens  show  evidence  of  careful  treatment  in  all  departments. 

Albert  H.  Perkins,  Post  Job  Print,  Norwich,  Connecticut,  for¬ 
wards  a  large  package  of  general  typographic  work.  After  carefully 
examining  the  same,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  speci¬ 
mens  are  excellent  examples  of  composition  and  presswork,  proving  that 
Mr.  Perkins  knows  how  to  use  the  material  at  his  command  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  tinto-gravure  bill  and  letter  heads  are  very  artistically 
worked. 

Office  Supply  Company,  Louisville,  Kentucky. — The  program  sub¬ 
mitted  is  fairly  well  set,  but  the  presswork  is  poor,  too  much  ink  being 
used,  giving  the  job  a  muddy  appearance.  Then,  again,  the  trimming  is 
’way  off,  the  top  of  the  program  being  4lA  inches  wide  and  the  bottom 
4%  inches.  The  knife  of  the  trimmer  must  have  been  very  dull,  tearing 
the  paper  instead  of  giving  a  clean  cut.  These  faults  are  enough  to  spoil 
a  job  that  is  otherwise  fairly  good, 

The  October  number  of  the  Electrotype  Journal ,  published  by  the 
Franklin  Electrotyping  Company,  Chicago,  has  made  its  appearance. 
The  frontispiece  is  a  reproduction  in  half-tone  of  their  relief  work,  printed 
in  two  colors,  and  is  a  very  handsome  specimen  of  that  work.  The 
number  contains  several  specimens  of  lithogravure  card  and  heading 
tints,  half-tone  business  cuts,  lithogravure  engravings  from  special 
designs,  and  a  full  line  of  calendar  plates  for  1900. 

A  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages  and  cover,  issued  by  the  Globe , 
Toronto,  Canada,  is  a  neat  and  artistic  specimen  of  typography,  freely 
illustrated  with  half-tones  and  descriptive  of  the  natural  and  commercial 
resources  of  the  great  north  country.  The  booklet  makes  a  handsome 
souvenir  and  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  good  returns  to  the  Globe 
through  their  investment  in  it.  It  is  entitled  "The  Growing  Time  in 
Canada.”  Composition,  make-up  and  presswork  are  excellent. 

A.  M.  Anderson,  Kewanee,  Illinois.— The  samples  submitted  by  you 
are  fairly  good  specimens  of  composition.  The  fault  apparent  in  your 
work,  especially  in  the  ads.,  is  the  unfinished  appearance  of  the  rulework, 
the  corners  of  same  needing  much  attention.  A  carefully  finished  piece 
of  work,  where  the  rule  joints  are  solid,  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
retrieving  minor  faults  ;  but  where  neglect  is  shown  in  rulework,  other 
faults  appear  more  glaring.  Be  careful  to  finish  up  your  work  in  a  neat 
and  workmanlike  way. 

Advance  sheets  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Campaigning  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,”  from  the  Hicks-Judd  Publishing  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  have  been  received.  The  work  is  a  pamphlet  of  seventy-two  pages 
and  cover,  6  by  9  inches  in  size,  freely  illustrated  with  half-tone  engravings . 
The  sample  as  submitted  is  not  of  the  highest  class  of  workmanship,  but 
this  is  claimed  to  be  due  to  the  hurry  in  which  the  advance  sheets  were 
gotten  out.  It  bids  fair  to  be  an  excellent  specimen  of  typographic  work, 
both  in  composition  and  presswork. 

Advertisers  who  look  after  their  expenditures  in  this  direction  in  a 
systematic  way  will  be  glad  to  secure  a  set  of  the  record  cards  and  index 
furnished  by  Up-to-Date  Farming  and  Gardening.  These  cards  are  suitably 
printed  for  checking  insertions  of  advertising  and  keeping  a  record  of 
replies  received,  thus  enabling  the  advertiser  to  determine  at  a  glance 
whether  or  not  his  investment  in  any  particular  publication  is  bringing 
satisfactory  returns.  A  request  to  J.  A.  Everitt,  manager,  227  West 
Washington  street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  will  bring  free  of  charge  a  set 
having  a  capacity  of  one  hundred  papers. 

An  attractive  program  goes  a  long  way  toward  securing  a  successful 
season  in  the  history  of  any  organization,  and  the  Cleveland  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  has  been  wise  in  getting  up  such  an  enticing  sou¬ 
venir  as  its  Association  Course  Announcement  for  1899-1900  proves  to  be. 
The  typography,  engraving,  presswork  and  stock  are  all  of  the  best 
quality,  making  a  souvenir  that  will  no  doubt  be  preserved  and  find  an 
honored  place  in  many  Cleveland  homes.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  B. 
Hamilton,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  the  copy  received. 

P.  &  F.  Corbin,  New  Britain,  Connecticut,  have  an  exhibit  at  the 
National  Export  Exhibition,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  have  issued 
a  catalogue,  printed  by  the  Griffith,  Axtell  &  Cady  Company,  of  Holyoke, 


Massachusetts,  which  is  an  artistic  piece  of  letterpress  printing.  The 
half-tone  illustrations  are  of  exquisite  design  and  execution,  and  the 
presswork  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  work  is  of  thirty-two  pages 
and  cover,  6  by  8%  inches  in  size,  the  latter  in  two  colors  — red  and 
gray  —  on  dark  green  stock.  The  body  of  the  work  is  in  two  printings,  the 
letterpress  being  worked  over  the  vignetted  half-tones  in  a  very  pleasing 
manner. 

Karl  Krause,  Leipsic,  Germany,  has  issued  a  catalogue  of  eighty- 
two  pages  and  cover,  9  by  12  inches,  oblong,  printed  in  two  colors  — black 
and  reddish  brown  —  giving  a  full  and  complete  description  of  the  cut¬ 
ting  machines  made  in  his  factory.  The  work  is  excellently  printed,  the 
composition  and  presswork  being  of  the  highest  class.  The  cover  and 
title-page  are  lithographed  in  various  colors  and  tints  in  a  most  artistic 
manner.  The  catalogue  is  very  attractive  in  appearance  and  will  doubt¬ 
less  result  in  increased  orders  for  the  class  of  machinery  made  by  Karl 

The  September  number  of  the  A?nerican  Hatter  is  a  mammoth  num¬ 
ber,  of  112  pages  and  cover,  10  by  \2%  inches  in  size,  full  of  information 
and  illustrations  of  the  headgear  needful  for  the  adornment  of  American 
citizens.  The  book  is  otherwise  illustrated  with  half-tones  of  some  of  the 
best  United  States  battleships  and  cruisers,  and  the  front  cover  is  embla¬ 
zoned  with  Old  Glory,  in  colors,  a  portrait  of  Admiral  Dewey,  and  half¬ 
tones  of  the  Olympia  and  a  triumphal  arch.  The  number  throughout  is  a 
monument  to  the  ability  of  the  compositors  and  pressmen  in  the  employ 
of  the  American  Hatter ,  who  have  done  their  duty,  and  got  out  a  first-rate 
number.  The  Gallison  &  Hobron  Company,  New  York,  are  the  pub- 

Three  pamphlets  from  the  printing  department  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  are  first-class  examples  of  fine  typo¬ 
graphic  printing.  The  department  is  under  the  care  of  William  Carl 
Pirsch,  and  the  work  is  done  exclusively  for  the  company,  no  outside 
printing  being  undertaken.  The  pamphlets  are  entitled  "A  New  Era  in 
Manufacturing,”  "The  Young  Woman’s  League  Book,”  and  "Outdoor  Art 
and  Beautiful  Homes  Edition  of  the  N.  C.  R.”  The  composition  and 
make-up  of  each  is  very  creditable,  and  the  presswork,  in  two  colors, 
excellent.  The  pamphlets  are  such  as  any  one  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
as  souvenirs,  and  the  printing  department  may  well  feel  proud  of  its 
productions. 

A  neat  perpetual  calendar  has  been  issued  by  John  M.  Biggs,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky.  It  is  composed  of  a  card  having  a  movable  disk  on 
which  letters  denoting  the  days  of  the  week  are  printed,  which  can  be 
moved  opposite  to  figures  corresponding  to  the  thirty-one  days  of  the 
month,  printed  on  the  card  itself.  At  the  back  of  the  card  is  another 
movable  disk  on  which  is  printed  the  names  of  the  twelve  months  with 
the  number  of  days  in  the  month  alongside  the  name.  An  aperture  is  cut 
at  the  center  of  the  card  through  which  the  name  of  the  month  is  visible, 
thus  showing  at  once  the  month,  day  of  the  month,  and  day  of  the  week. 
The  center  panel  contains  a  portrait  in  photogravure.  The  work  is  well 
designed,  printed  and  executed,  and  should  be  a  good  trade-bringer  in  the 
line  of  calendars. 

The  Inland  Printer  is  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  October  issue  of 
the  Street  Railway  Journal ,  which  is  the  Chicago  Convention  number. 
This  is  probably  the  largest  issue  of  any  technical  journal  ever  published, 
there  being  440  pages  in  it,  and  the  weight  being  nearly  five  pounds.  In 
addition  to  a  large  quantity  of  very  interesting  matter  pertaining  to  the 
subjects  with  which  the  publication  deals,  it  contains  a  large  amount  of 
advertising,  many  of  the  advertisements  being  printed  in  two  or  more 
colors  of  ink.  The  dividing  of  the  advertising  into  sections,  with  a  colored 
insert  leaf  preceding  each  section,  indicating  the  advertisements  to  be 
found  in  that  part,  is  a  good  feature.  The  publishers  have  a  paper  of 
which  they  can  be  proud,  not  only  from  its  make-up  and  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising  patronage,  but  from  the  assistance  they  are  giving  the  trade  in  pub¬ 
lishing  such  exceedingly  valuable  articles. 

The  Franklin  Engraving  &  Electrotyping  Company,  Chicago,  has 
always  been  noted  for  the  excellent  character  of  its  advertising  matter. 
One  of  the  more  recent  advertisements  sent  out  is  a  blotter  idea  called  a 
"Little  Bit  on  Wheels.”  The  object  is  to  let  people  know  their  facilities 
for  making  cuts  of  bicycles  for  all  purposes  and  for  printing  upon  any 
kind  of  paper.  Half-tones  are  shown  upon  enameled  stock  and  woodcuts 
run  upon  the  commonest  kind  of  news  paper.  These  sheets,  together  with 
two  sheets  of  absorbent  blotting,  a  cover  printed  in  black  and  yellow, 
showing  a  little  tot  upon  a  miniature  bicycle,  and  a  sheet  of  celluloid  as  an 
outside  cover,  are  held  together  with  fasteners  at  the  end,  the  whole  mak¬ 
ing  an  advertisement  that  would  be  liable  to  be  retained  upon  the  desk  for 
some  time.  We  understand  that  Mr.  T.  E.  Calkins,  of  the  Franklin  Com¬ 
pany,  is  responsible  for  the  idea. 

The  decision  of  a  contest  for  supremacy  in  ad.-setting  has  been 
referred  to  this  department.  The  occasion  was  the  Elkader  Fair  and 
Track  Association  meet  at  Elkader,  Iowa,  on  September  5,  6,  7  and  8. 
The  contestants  were  the  Elkader  Register ,  Argus ,  Democrat  and  Edge- 
wood  Journal.  The  conditions  of  the  contest  were  as  follows:  "For  the 
best  advertisement  of  the  Elkader  Fair  in  any  weekly  paper  in  Clayton 
county.  The  publication  to  run  for  three  consecutive  weeks  previous  to 
the  week  on  which  the  Fair  is  held.  The  advertisement  to  consist  of  30 
inches  space,  3  columns,  10  inches  long.  Publishers  to  send  copies  of 
papers  to  the  secretary  at  least  a  week  before  the  Fair.  These  will  be 
submitted  to  an  expert  such  as  Printers'  Ink  or  The  Inland  Printer  for 
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decision.  Award  to  be  made  on  general  typographical  appearance  of  the 
ad.  and  the  subject-matter  contained  therein.  Size  of  circulation  of  paper 
will  not  be  considered.  Prizes— first,  $10 ;  second,  $7.50 ;  third,  $5 ;  fourth, 
$2.50.”  For  best  typographical  display  and  subject-matter  we  place  the  ad. 
appearing  in  theElkader  Argus  in  first  position,  with  the  Register  a  close 
second.  The  Democrat  we  put  in  third  place,  and  the  Edgewood  Journal 
fourth.  The  first  two  are  well  displayed  ads.  bringing  out  in  attractive 
lines  the  principal  features  of  the  show ;  the  latter  two  have  crowded 
together  too  much  matter  of  secondary  importance.  It  is  of  much  more 
moment  to  announce  that  there  is  to  be  given  "$2,000  in  prizes,”  and  that 
"Trotting,  Racing  and  Running  Races  ”  will  take  place  than  it  is  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  "4  Bands  of  Music,”  will  entertain  the  crowd.  The  Edgewood 
Journal  ad.  is  a  very  poor  one. 

INVENTOR  OF  THE  NEW  MERRILL  PRESS. 

Many  readers  of  The  Inland  Printer  will  recognize  this 
portrait  of  the  inventor  of  the  Merrill  Flat  Form  Rotary 
Press.  Though  still  a  young  man,  he  began  his  apprentice¬ 
ship  in  a  Boston  job  office  nearly  twenty  years  ago ;  thence 
he  began  making  friends, 
sticking  type  and  run¬ 
ning  presses  in  various 
sections  of  the  country. 
Offices  in  Chicago,  New 
Orleans  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  know  him  as  one 
of  the  most  expert  all¬ 
round  printers  that  ever 
left  the  "Hub,”  not  ex¬ 
cepting  old  Benjamin 
himself.  While  working 
on  fruit  wrappers  at  Los 
Angeles  he  conceived  a 
method  of  rotating  com¬ 
mon  type  in  a  flat  form, 
and  at  the  same  time 
discovered  that  he  pos¬ 
sessed  a  genius  for  mechanics,  which  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  work  out  one  of  the  greatest  purely  mechanical 
difficulties  that  ever  bothered  an  inventor.  His  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  the  needs  of  the  business  has  enabled  him 
to  perfect  the  handiest,  most  useful  and  simple  job  press  ever 
offered  to  the  trade.  While  anything  but  "fast”  himself,  he 
has  made  the  fastest  jobber  ever  constructed.  Five,  ten, 
fifteen  thousand  impressions  an  hour  sounds  incredible,  yet 
that  is  what  his  press  can  do.  Unlike  most  inventors,  he 
insists  upon  enjoying  the  rewards  of  his  discovery  himself, 
and  is  at  the  head  of  a  company  organized  to  build  his 
presses,  with  offices  at  269  Dearborn  street,  Chicago.  He 
can  be  found  daily  in  overalls  and  jumper  at  the  factory, 
overseeing  the  construction  of  his  machines. 


AN  INVENTION  TO  SIMPLIFY  RULEWORK. 

A  report  comes  to  us  from  Stockton,  California,  that  Mr. 
J.  W.  Allspaugh,  of  that  city,  has  recently  been  granted  a 
patent  on  a  novel  and  labor-saving  device  pertaining  to  print¬ 
ing,  and  of  which  a  short  description  would  seem  to  be  of 
interest  to  the  craft  in  general.  The  device  is  simply  a  rule 


or  any  ornament  or  utility,  the  height  of  which  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  height  of  the  quads  and  the  face  of  the 
type.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  rule  that  runs  over  the  quads. 
To  this  rule  is  attached  a  depending  lug  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  rule  in  place.  Where  the  depending  lug  is 
inserted  in  a  form  an  em  quad  is  lifted ;  and  by  having  the 
depending  lug  round,  the  rule  can  be  turned  to  any  desired 
angle  without  the  least  difficulty. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  will  present  a  clearer  idea 
of  the  novel  way  in  which  the  inventor  has  sought  to  execute 
bent  rulework.  From  these  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  big 
saving  in  composition,  and  the  stoneman  and  pressman  have 
also  less  trouble.  As  this  principle  can  be  as  profitably 
applied  to  any  bent  rule  or  similar  design,  it  certainly  has  a 
very  wide  range  of  usefulness. 

It  is  probable  that  within  the  next  six  months  we  may 
expect  to  see  rule  designs  built  upon  this  principle  and 
placed  upon  the  market. 


NEW  BUSINESS  MANAGER  OF  PHILADELPHIA 
“NORTH  AMERICAN” 

The  North  American,  of  Philadelphia,  the  oldest  news¬ 
paper  on  the  continent,  is  slowly  gathering  to  its  staff  the 
best  newspaper  men  of  the  country.  Its  latest  acquisition  is 
Mr.  M.  F.  Hanson  as  business  manager.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  man  better  qualified  for 
the  position.  Mr.  Hanson  for 
ten  years  has  been  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record ,  and  a  potent 
factor  in  the  business  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Record  for  some 
time  past.  In  his  wise  selec¬ 
tion  Mr.  Wanamaker  has  a 
man  with  a  wide  and  favor¬ 
able  acquaintance  among 
both  local  and  general  adver¬ 
tisers,  with  the  ability  to 
make  and  keep  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  every  one,  and  a 
wonderful  power  for  organ¬ 
ization  which  is  bound  to 
bring  him  yet  unworn  laurels. 

The  Philadelphia  Record  has  long  been  one  of  the  best¬ 
paying  newspaper  properties  in  the  United  States,  and  its 
advertising  columns  the  envy  of  publishers.  In  Mr.  Hanson 
the  North  American  will  have  able  management  and  9,  man 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  needs  of  a  growing  newspaper. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  North  American  is 
increasing  in  circulation  faster  than  any  other  Philadelphia 
newspaper,  because  of  the  constant  war  it  wages  on  the  cor¬ 
rupt  politics  of  the  Quaker  City,  and  it  is  winning  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  people  because  "it  tells  the  truth.” 

Mr.  Hanson  is  but  thirty- two  years  of  age,  has  won  his 
way  from  the  bottom  rung,  and  is  justly  entitled  to  this 
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well  -  deserved  recognition,  for  his  tireless  and  unceasing 
energy  has  been  the  comment  of  numerous  friends,  who 
have  long  predicted  for  him  a  most  brilliant  career. 


EDWARD  PAYSON  SUTER. 

Edward  Payson  Suter,  formerly  of  Baltimore,  and  for 
the  past  two  years  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  branch  of 
the  American  Type  Founders  Company,  died  October  2, 
1899,  at  Narberth,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  of  turberculosis 
of  the  kidneys,  after  an  illness  of  six  months.  He  leaves  a 
widow,  who  was  Miss  Almira  McClellan,  and  one  daughter, 
Mrs.  Harry  Warfield. 

The  funeral  was  held  in  Baltimore  on  October  5,  the 
remains  being  laid  to  rest  in  Loudon  Park  Cemetery.  The 
pall-bearers  were  selected  from  employes  of  the  American 


Type  Founders  Company,  as  follows:  Baltimore  branch, 
W.  Ross  Wilson,  W.  Lindsley  Spencer  and  Frank  M.  Houck ; 
Philadelphia  branch,  W.  C.  Blelock,  W.  A.  Porter  and 
Edward  Mullen.  The  burial  service  was  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Graham,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Narberth,  Pennsylvania.  The  floral  tributes  were  numerous 
and  beautiful,  noticeable  among  them  being  a  large  broken 
column  of  roses  from  the  John  Ryan  Foundry,  and  a  harp 
design  of  palms  and  roses  from  the  Philadelphia  branch. 

Mr.  Suter  was  born  in  Baltimore  in  1849,  and,  losing  his 
parents  in  early  infancy,  was  brought  up  and  educated  as 
the  foster  son  of  Mr.  John  Ryan,  owner  of  the  John  Ryan 
Type  Foundry,  who  was  for  many  years  vice-president  of 
the  old  Type  Founders’  Association  of  the  United  States. 
Although  his  earliest  active  connection  with  the  typefoundry 
was  in  1881,  as  a  lad  he  acquired  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  typefounding  and  the  methods  of  disposing  of  the 
product. 

Completing  his  education  in  the  public  schools,  young 
Suter  developed  a  remarkable  capacity  for  business,  and  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  handled  large  city  and  national  govern¬ 
ment  contracts.  He  then  entered  the  real  estate  business, 


and  subsequently  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Sheeler  & 
Ripple,  a  live-stock  concern,  doing  an  annual  business  of 
$2,000,000.  Mr.  Suter  managed  the  finance  and  law  depart¬ 
ment.  Retiring  on  account  of  ilk  health,  after  a  time  Mr. 
Suter  carried  on  business  in  New  York  city  as  an  advisory 
commercial  expert.  The  increasing  years  of  Mr.  John  Ryan 
and  mutual  interests  induced  Mr.  Suter  to  undertake  the 
management  of  the  John  Ryan  Foundry  in  1881,  since  which 
time  it  has  steadily  progressed.  In  1892  it  was  acquired  by 
the  American  Type  Founders  Company,  and  Mr.  Suter  con¬ 
tinued  as  manager.  It  has  proved  a  successful  branch,  and 
the  promotion  of  Mr.  Suter  to  a  more  important  branch 
indicated  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
general  management  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Suter  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  Baltimore 
Typothetae,  and  chairman  of  its  entertainment  committee 
since  its  organization.  During  the  period  covered  by  his 
management  of  the  foundry  in  Baltimore,  he  made  many 
strong  friendships  among  the  newspaper  men  and  printers 
of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States.  He  was  of  an  even 
temperament  and  pleasing  address,  and,  although  of  quiet 
demeanor,  he  got  into  close  touch  with  and  secured  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  respect  of  his  customers,  who  received  that 
courteous  consideration  which  takes  off  the  rough  edges  of 
business,  and  brings  it  to  a  higher  plane.  His  quiet  good- 
fellowship  and  delightful  modesty  endeared  him  to  all  with 
whom  he  was  thrown  into  contact,  for  his  personality  was 
of  an  extraordinarily  charming  kind.  Notwithstanding  the 
condition  of  his  health,  scarcely  a  complaint  escaped  his 
lips,  and  he  carried  on  his  work  with  a  zeal  that  was  some¬ 
thing  marvelous,  until  actually  compelled  to  rest.  He 
devoted  his  leisure  time  to  philosophical,  historical  and 
archeological  studies,  and  accumulated  valuable  and  inter¬ 
esting  collections  of  ancient  coins  and  antiquities. 

His  services  were  most  highly  appreciated  by  the  com¬ 
pany  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  his  associates  in  the 
Philadelphia  branch  will  miss  his  genial  smile  and  courteous 
greeting.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Type 
Founders  Company,  at  a  meeting  held  October  10,  adopted 
the  following  resolutions  appreciative  of  the  services  and 
character  of  Mr.  Suter: 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  o£  Directors  of  the  American  Type  Foun¬ 
ders  Company  learn  with  sincere  regret  of  the  death  of  Edward  P.  Suter, 
for  many  years  in  the  faithful  service  of  the  company  as  one  of  its  man¬ 
agers.  His  loyalty  to  duty,  and  ability  in  his  chosen  calling,  won  the 
high  esteem  of  his  business  associates,  while  his  patient  endurance  of 
suffering  and  manly  struggle  for  life  show  the  heroism  of  his  character. 

The  Directors  record  this  resolution  on  the  minutes  of  the  company, 
and  direct  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  his  family, 

Haines  D.  Cunningham,  a  widely  known  newspaper 
writer,  died  at  Albany,  New  York,  September  23,  aged  fifty- 
eight  years.  For  years  he  was  the  dean  of  the  Albany  corps 
of  correspondents,  and  was  one  of  the  ablest  political  writers 
attached  to  the  newspapers  of  that  State.  He  was  assistant 
clerk  of  the  Assembly  in  1895.  Before  removing  to  Albany 
he  had  edited  papers  at  several  places. 

D.  E.  Kelly,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  died  in  that  city 
at  the  home  of  his  sister,  September  20,  1899.  Born  in  1873, 
he  entered  the  printing  business  in  1891  under  the  direction  of 
his  eldest  brother,  at  that  time  in  charge  of  a  large  establish¬ 
ment  in  New  York  city.  He  at  first  intended  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  presswork,  but  an  accident,  which  resulted  in 
personal  injury,  discouraged  his  efforts  in  that  direction  and 
he  went  at  once  to  the  case,  where  he  developed  a  marked 
talent  for  composition  of  any  kind,  but  especially  for  the 
better  class  of  tasty  jobwork.  After  finishing  ,his  apprentice¬ 
ship  he  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  Robert  L.  Stillson,  one  of 
the  art  printers  of  New  York,  where  he  remained  a  year  and 
a  half  until,  his  health  failing,  he  went  to  Asheville,  North 
Carolina,  for  six  months.  Returning,  he  spent  the  summer  of 
1897  working  in  the  composing  rooms  of  the  Burr  Printing 
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House,  and  in  the  fall  of  1897  went  to  Denver,  Colorado, 
where  for  nearly  two  years  he  made  every  effort  to  regain  his 
health,  and  in  July,  1899,  he  returned  home.  His  two 
brothers,  who  are  now  in  business  together,  had  hoped  to 
have  him  with  them,  where  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
made  his  mark  among  the  jobbers  of  today.  In  tempera¬ 
ment  he  was  genial  and  witty,  and  made  friends  wherever  he 
went. 

Richard  Montgomery  Griffin,  aged  eighty-five  years, 
died  at  Albany,  New  York,  September  23,  after  a  long  career 
in  the  newspaper  world.  He  had  excellent  habits  and  a  good 
disposition,  and  remained  in  active  work  up  to  a  year  ago. 
He  was  familiarly  known  as  "Governor”  Griffin,  having  once 
run  for  that  office  on  the  Greenback  ticket.  He  was  born  in 
New  York  city  in  1814,  and  moved  to  Albany  in  1827.  He 
began  newspaper  work  in  1834.  He  was  on  the  Albany 
Knickerbocker  for  twenty-five  years ;  was  the  first  editor  of 
the  Albany  Times ,  also  the  Albany  Standard,  and  later  of 
the  Standard  and  Statesman.  Afterward  he  was  editor  of 
the  Albany  Police  Tribime.  He  helped  establish,  in  1848,  the 
Sunday  Dutchman ,  but,  out  of  deference  to  his  church-going 
friends,  changed  it  to  the  Albany  DiUchman  and  published  it 
on  Saturdays.  It  was  the  first  Sunday  paper  in  that  section. 
In  1865  he  became  the  editor  of  the  Albany  Evening  Post,  and 
held  the  position  for  twenty-nine  years. 


S.  M.  WEATHERLY  IN  NEW  YORK. 

A  change  has  recently  been  made  in  the  management  of 
the  A.  D.  Farmer  &  Son  Type  Founding  Company,  S.  M. 
Weatherly,  for  a  number  of  years  in  charge  of  the  Western 
branch  in  Chicago,  having  been  transferred  to  the  home 
office,  63  and  65  Beekman  street, 
New  York,  and  made  general 
manager  of  the  company.  The 
Chicago  branch  will  be  continued 
as  heretofore,  in  charge  of  Joseph 
— r  mm— •  B.  Breman,  who  has  been  Mr. 

m i  yr  Weatherly’s  assistant  for  the  past 

five  years.  The  house  of  A.  D. 
K|  m  1 1|  Farmer  &  Son  has  been  well  and 

favorably  known  for  many  years. 
3 W  -  It  was  established  in  1804,  and  its 

product  is  known  from  one  end 
s.  m.  weatherly.  Gf  tke  ian(j  to  0ther.  Under 

the  new  management  it  is  proposed  to  improve  and  extend 
the  business  of  the  foundry,  and  Mr.  Weatherly  has  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  business  that  will  enable  him  to  select  a  corps  of 
assistants  to  make  the  concern  the  equal  of  any  other  foundry 
in  the  country.  Mr.  Weatherly  has  appointed  A.  S.  Orchard 
superintendent  of  the  mechanical  end  of  the  business,  and  he 
will  have  full  charge  of  that  department.  Mr.  Orchard’s 
acquaintance  in  the  East  is  very  extensive,  and  he  is  a  thor¬ 
oughly  competent,  skilful  and  practical  man.  While  Mr. 
Weatherly  is  more  intimately  acquainted  with  printers  in  the 
Central  and  Western  States,  he  is  at  least  known  by  reputa¬ 
tion  to  all  of  the  printers  of  the  country,  and  under  his  man¬ 
agement  the  foundry  will  be  heard  from  in  more  ways  than 
one.  It  will  be  run  independently  of  any  other  foundry. 
Mr.  Weatherly  was  born  in  Jackson,  Tennessee,  February 
17,  1864.  After  leaving  school  he  was  apprenticed  in  the 
old  Jackson  Sun  jobrooms,  starting  to  work  for  his  board 
and  clothes.  Here  he  served  the  regulation  term  of  five 
years,  as  was  customary  with  an  apprentice  in  those  days,  and 
was  advanced  from  time  to  time  as  services  merited,  until  he 
reached  the  foremanship.  He  later  went  into  partnership 
with  his  brother  in  Bolivar,  Tennessee,  publishing  the  Weekly 
Bulletin.  He  sold  out  his  interest  in  that  paper  and  went  to 
Chicago  in  1884,  engaging  in  the  printing  business  in  that 
city  for  two  years.  In  1886  he  took  a  position  with  the 
Shniedewend  &  Lee  Company,  having  charge  of  the  city 


order  department  when  that  firm  was  seeing  its  best  days, 
and  he  assumed  a  similar  position  with  the  old  firm  of 
Farmer,  Little  &  Company  at  their  Chicago  house  in  October, 
1888.  He  succeeded  to  the  management  in  June,  1894,  and 
held  that  place  until  his  appointment  to  the  position  of  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  A.  D.  Farmer  &  Son  Type  Founding 
Company,  New  York,  October  1,  1899. 


i  TRADE  NOTES 


Alzamora  Woolsey  has  moved  his  printing  business 
to  the  main  floor  of  No.  41  Smith  street,  Newburgh,  New 
York. 


W.  N.  Durant,  manufacturer  of  counting-machines,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin,  has  arranged  for  space  for  the  Paris 
Exposition  in  1900. 


J.  H.  Sieden burg  has  become  a  stockholder  of  the  F.  A. 
Ringler  Company,  New  York,  and  taken  charge  of  their 
photo-engraving  department  as  superintendent. 

Harvey  H.  Kerr  has  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Welt-Bote  Publishing  Company,  Allentown,  Pennsylvania, 
and  established  a  job  printing-office  of  his  own  at  634  Ham¬ 
ilton  street,  that  city. 

The  F.  Wesel  Manufacturing  Company,  of  New  York, 
according  to  the  New  York  Commercial  of  October  5,  has 
shipped  ten  cases  of  printing  machinery  to  the  Printers’ 
Machinery  Company,  of  London,  England. 

One  of  the  latest  circulars  sent  out  by  the  Inland  Type 
Foundry,  St.  Louis,  is  headed  "Figures  do  not  Lie.”  It  is  a 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  Standard  Line  type,  and  should 
induce  some  of  the  "doubting  Thomases”  to  get  in  line. 

The  Russell-Morgan  Printing  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
contemplate  moving  their  plant  to  Norwood,  a  suburb  of 
Cincinnati.  Ground  has  been  purchased  and  a  model  estab¬ 
lishment  will  be  erected  and  occupied  within  a  short  time. 

The  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City,  New 
Jersey,  have  an  exhibit  of  their  graphite  productions  at  the 
National  Export  Exposition,  Philadelphia.  It  is  located  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  main  exposition  hall,  Section  M-7. 

The  Publishers'  Guide,  published  for  the  past  six  years 
at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  has  been  moved  to  150  Nassau  street, 
New  York.  It  will  be  under  the  management  of  Albert  H. 
Perrigo,  who  lately  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
publication. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recently  sent  an  order  to 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  for  the  internal  reve¬ 
nue  stamps  expected  to  be  needed  during  the  month  of 
November.  About  $165,000,000  worth  of  stamps  will  be 
printed,  an  unusually  large  amount  for  that  month. 

The  New  Era  Iron  Works  Company,  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
makers  of  gas  and  gasoline  engines,  have  recently  purchased 
a  new  plant,  which  they  are  remodeling  and  equipping  with 
all  the  latest  improved  machinery.  When  this  is  completed, 
which  they  expect  will  be  by  January  1,  the  capacity  of  the 
works  will  be  doubled. 


So  unusual  a  thing  as  a  money-making  printer,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  views  of  some  members  of  the  trade,  should  come 
under  the  regulation  of  the  law.  A  newspaper  despatch  of 
October  1  says  that  George  H.  Johnson,  a  well-known  printer, 
of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  was  arrested  at  his  home  by  reve¬ 
nue  officials,  who  found,  in  a  closet  of  the  house,  a  complete 
counterfeiting  apparatus  and  many  spurious  coins.  Johnson 
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formerly  lived  at  Opelika,  Alabama,  where  he  published  a 
newspaper  and  enjoyed  a  good  reputation.  He  confessed  to 
making  the  money,  but  denied  having  any  intention  of  pass¬ 
ing  the  spurious  coins. 

Editors  and  employing  printers  of  the  State  of  Iowa  to 
the  number  of  two  hundred  met  at  Des  Moines  on  October  6 
to  form  an  association  which  shall  maintain  a  price-schedule 
of  work.  We  trust  —  beg  pardon  —  we  hope  that  the  Iowa 
combination  will  not  be  vexed  as  the  Chicago  engravers  have 
been  by  the  futile  and  impotent  malice  of  recalcitrants. 

William  B.  Scott,  formerly  with  the  MacKellar,  Smiths 
&  Jordan  Foundry,  of  Philadelphia,  and  later  in  charge  of 
the  Philadelphia  office  of  Barnhart  Brothers  &  Spindler,  is 
now  connected  with  the  A.  D.  Farmer  &  Son  Type  Found¬ 
ing  Company,  of  New  York,  looking  after  their  interests  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  State  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
address  is  3968  Poplar  street. 

A  new  lithograph  concern  has  been  incorporated  at 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  called  the  North  American  Lithograph 
&  Publishing  Company,  to  carry  on  a  general  printing,  litho¬ 
graphing  and  engraving  business.  The  capital  stock  is 
$2,000,000,  and  the  Newark  office  at  200  Academy  street. 
The  incorporators  are  James  R.  O’Beirne,  George  E.  Waldo 
Heinrich,  L.  B.  Toole,  and  Emanuel  F.  Wagner,  of  New 
York. 

R.  B.  Furnival  and  H.  Furnival,  of  the  firm  of  Furnival 
&  Co.,  manufacturers  of  printing-presses,  of  Manchester, 
England,  were  recently  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  the  works  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Manufacturing  Company  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of 
the  manufacture  of  dynamos,  for  which,  they  say,  there  is 
an  increasing  demand  in  England  for  motive  power  for 
printing-presses . 

H.  C.  Farnsworth,  who  for  a  number  of  years  traveled 
throughout  the  New  England  States  selling  electrical  machin¬ 
ery,  is  now  representing  the  Sprague  Electric  Company  in 
that  territory,  having  offices  in  the  Exchange  building, 
Boston.  Mr.  Farnsworth’s  acknowledged  ability  and  aggres¬ 
siveness  will  no  doubt  stand  in  his  favor,  as  of  yore,  and  his 
many  friends  in  New  England  will  be  glad  to  find  him  going 
over  his  old  territory. 

On  October  1  there  was  signed  at  Washington  a  parcels- 
post  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  — 
the  first  European  country  with  which  we  have  such  an  agree¬ 
ment.  Great  Britain  and  France,  it  is  understood,  are  eager 
to  negotiate  similar  conventions.  No  package  may  weigh 
more  than  eleven  English  pounds  ;  its  length  may  not  exceed 
three  feet  and  a  half  nor  its  circumference  six  feet,  and  it 
must  be  so  bound  that  its  contents  may  be  easily  examined. 
No  correspondence  or  written  matter  will  be  allowed  inside. 
The  postage  in  the  United  States  is  fixed  at  12  cents  a  pound. 

The  Bierstadt-DeVinne  patent  overlay  process  is  to  be 
handled  in  Europe  by  Paul  Pfizenmayer,  who  left  New  York 
the  second  week  in  October  for  a  trip  to  England  and 
Germany.  This  process  has  been  in  successful  use  at  the 
DeVinne  Press  for  some  months  past,  on  fine  half-tone  work . 
The  overlay  is  made  by  photography  on  a  sheet  of  swelled 
gelatin,  which  is  made  thinnest  at  the  high -lights  and  thick¬ 
est  at  the  black  portions.  Mr.  Pfizenmayer  spent  several 
weeks  at  the  De  Vinne  Press  in  mastering  the  details  of 
the  process,  and  has  full  powers  to  dispose  of  the  European 
patents. 

A.  J.  Stone,  manager  of  the  Printing  Machinery  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  of  London,  England,  was  in  Chicago  recently 
looking  after  the  interests  of  his  concern.  He  reports  that 
the  demand  for  American-made  machinery  is  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing,  and  that  printers  and  binders  abroad  are  constantly  on 
the  lookout  for  new  labor-saving  devices,  and  ready  to  take 
up  anything  that  they  can  be  convinced  will  prove  of  value. 


Among  the  recent  shipments  arranged  through  his  agency 
was  a  complete  roller-making  outfit  manufactured  by  James 
Rowe,  of  Chicago.  Machinery  in  this  line  seems  to  be  as 
much  appreciated  as  printing-presses,  bookbinding  machin¬ 
ery  and  other  commodities,  and  the  facilities  which  the 
Printing  Machinery  Company  enjoys  for  handling  American 
trade  enable  the  firm  to  look  after  all  business  satisfactorily. 


This  department  is  designed  exclusively  for  business  announce¬ 
ments  of  advertisers  and  for  descriptions  of  articles,  machinery 
and  products  recently  introduced  for  the  use  of  printers  and  the 
printing  trades.  Statements  published  herein  do  not  necessarily 
voice  the  opinion  of  this  journal. 


FOREIGN  ORDERS. 

During  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  the  Brown  Folding 
Machine  Company,  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  have  been  favored 
with  orders  from  South  America,  Mexico,  England,  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  several  other  countries.  Their  last  foreign 
order  comes  from  Paris,  France,  and  is  for  one  of  their  rapid 
drop-roll  machines,  motor  power  and  automatic  feeder. 


INFRINGEMENT  SUIT. 

The  Brown  Folding  Machine  Company,  of  Erie,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  have  brought  suit  against  the  Dexter  Folder  Company 
for  infringement  of  their  patents  on  backstops.  On  all  drop- 
roll  marginal-feed  folding  machines  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
device  to  prevent  the  rebound  of  the  sheet,  after  touching 
the  end  guide,  and  the  basic  patents  owned  by  the  Brown 
company,  they  claim,  are  infringed  upon  by  the  Dexter 
people. 


THE  CHILD  ACME  CUTTER  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  Child  Acme  Cutter  &  Press  Company,  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  have  opened  an  office  at  12  Reade  street,  New  York 
city.  Mr.  O.  C.  A.  Child  is  the  manager.  The  Acme  cutters 
will  be  on  exhibition  in  their  show-rooms,  and  those  desiring 
to  investigate  the  cutters  can  examine  them  there  and  have 
their  merits  fully  explained.  This  arrangement  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  of  great  advantage  and  result  in  numerous  sales  of 
the  well-known  Childs  Acme  cutters  in  that  city. 


THE  BEST  SHOOTING. 

The  shooting  in  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  this 
year  promises  to  be  very  good,  as  the  rainfall  in  all  these 
States  was  abundant.  The  best  localities  for  chicken  and 
duck  shooting  are  on  and  tributary  to  the  lines  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway.  A  copy  of  a  recent 
publication  issued  by  the  passenger  department  of  that  road 
can  be  had  on  application  to  George  H.  Heafford,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  enclosing  3  cents  in 
stamps  for  postage. 


PRINTING  FROM  ALUMINUM  PLATES. 

A  pamphlet  entitled  "Rotary  Presses  for  Printing  from 
Aluminum  Plates”  has  just  been  issued  by  R.  Hoe  &  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  The  cover  is  of  aluminum  bronze,  the 
lettering  being  embossed.  Besides  half-tone  views  of  the 
main  entrance  to  R.  Hoe  &  Co’s  offices,  and  also  their 
entire  works,  and  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  aluminum 
presses  made  by  Hoe  &  Co.,  printed  in  colors  from  aluminum 
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plates  by  the  Sackett  &  Wilhelms  Lithographing  &  Printing 
Company,  the  pamphlet  contains  a  full  description  of  the 
machine  of  this  character  made  by  the  Hoe  company.  The 
presses  are  at  present  built  in  two  sizes.  Copies  of  the  pam¬ 
phlet  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  at  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago,  or  London,  England. 


A  CORRECTION. 

An  error  in  the  advertisement  of  the  John  M.  Jones  Co., 
in  our  last  issue,  has  caused  them  some  annoyance.  They 
had  made  an  advance  in  the  price  of  their  goods,  taking 
effect  September  15,  1899.  The  copy  for  their  advertisement 
was  in  our  hands  previous  to  that  time,  and  in  the  rush  of 
business,  on  their  part,  a  correction  of  these  prices  was  for¬ 
gotten.  The  prices  on  the  Jones  Gordon  and  Ideal  Cutter 
were  right  as  published,  but  the  prices  on  the  Lightning 
Jobber  should  have  read  $85,  $95,  $105,  and  $130,  according 
to  size. 


STANDARD  LINE  TYPE. 

The  following,  received  by  the  Inland  Type  Foundry,  St. 
Louis,  is  presented  to  show  how  "standard  line”  type  is 
appreciated  in  Philadelphia : 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  21, 1899. 
Inland  Type  Foundry ,  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

Gentlemen,— Appreciating  the  desirability  of  the  "Standard  Line  ’ 
and  "Point  Set”  System,  and  as  well,  that  they  are  in  certain  directions 
an  advantage  to  the  printer,  we  have  concluded  to  adopt  these  systems 
upon  which  our  new  type-faces  will  be  made  in  the  future.  Since  the 
"Standard  Line  ”  originated  in  your  foundry  we  feel  it  only  right  that  due 
credit  should  be  given  the  originators,  therefore  we  take  this  means  of 
expressing  our  recognition  of  the  benefit  to  the  printer,  and  at  the  same 
time  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  of  your  courtesy  in  granting  us 
the  privilege  of  adopting  the  title  which  you  have  been  using  in  your 
various  advertisements  relating  to  "Standard  Line.” 

We  extend  our  wish  for  your  future  success,  and  know  that  you  will 
congratulate  us  upon  being  the  first  foundry  in  the  East,  outside  your 
own,  to  adopt  and  place  upon  the  market,  under  this  title  (right  to  use 
same  acquired  from  you),  type  made  on  "Standard  Line.” 

Very  truly  yours, 

Keystone  Type  Foundry, 
_  L.  S.  Bigelow. 

ARE  YOU  A  SPECIALIST? 

In  these  days  of  close  figuring  and  "fillers”  at  cost,  you 
may  be  looking  for  a  remedy.  The  great  printing  and  sta¬ 
tionery  houses  all  utilized  some  specialty  upon  which  to  build 
a  business.  At  the  present  time  there  is  an  excellent  field 
in  the  printing  and  num¬ 
bering  of  merchandise 
coupon-books,  manifold¬ 
ing  order-books,  Sunday 
School  collection  envel¬ 
opes,  railroad  transfer 
tickets,  sales  books,  res¬ 
taurant  slips,  bicycle  and 
baggage  coupon  checks, 
fair,  ball  and  theater  tick¬ 
ets,  bank  checks,  orders, 
pay  envelopes,  time  tick¬ 
ets,  coal,  coke  and  soda 
checks,  meal  tickets,  etc. 
There  is  an  ever-increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  printing 
of  this  character,  necessi¬ 
tated  by  the  application 
of  the  numerical  system  to  business  methods.  More  than 
merely  a  local  business  is  soon  established,  with  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  large  expansion.  A  small  investment  in  type-high 
numbering  machines — which  now  cost  but  $12.60  each  — 
places  you  in  a  position  to  compete  with  specially  equipped 
plants.  When  preparing  an  estimate,  the  numbering — which 
costs  you  nothing  —  will  frequently  secure  the  job,  and  — 
what  is  more  important  —  make  a  customer;  in  any  event, 


your  investment  is  quickly  returned.  This  improved  machine 
is  made  with  indestructible  steel  figures,  non-breakable 
springs,  is  entirely  automatic,  fully  guaranteed,  and  no  better 
workmanship  can  be  had  at  any  price.  The  makers  are  the 
Bates  Machine  Company,  346  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  FITTING  SEMI-CENTENARY. 

A  very  fitting  celebration  of  a  semi-centenary  of  found¬ 
ing  a  house  was  that  of  Bingham  Brothers’  Company,  roller- 
makers,  of  New  York,  in  their  opening  a  branch  of  their 
factory  in  Philadelphia  on  October  1,  a  city  where  Samuel 
Bingham,  progenitor  of  the  family,  and  the  first  maker  of  a 


printer’s  roller  in  the  United  States,  was  at  one  time  engaged 
in  business  as  a  printer.  The  factory  the  Binghams  have 
opened  in  Philadelphia  occupies  the  whole  of  a  four-story 
and  basement  building,  located  at  413  Commerce  street. 
The  manager  of  this  branch  is  Frederick  L.  Bingham,  who 
had  charge  of  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  parent  house 
for  nine  years.  Of  course  the  same  formulae  for  composi¬ 
tion  roller-making  that  have  given  the  Binghams  their  inter¬ 
national  reputation  will  be  used,  as  well  as  their  various 
patented  apparatus  for  casting.  Many  of  their  patrons,  as 
well  as  other  printers  in  territory  covered  by  the  branch,  who 
have  believed  distance  to  be  a  feature  that  prevented  ship¬ 
ments  being  made  to  New  York,  will  now  find  Philadelphia 
more  convenient.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  have 
copies  of  all  business  transactions  had  with  printers  and 
publishers  in  this  territory  on  file  in  the  Philadelphia  office. 


BULLOCK  SALES. 

The  Bullock  Electric  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  reports  sales  for  the  month  of  September  involving 
sixty-one  machines,  ranging  in  size  from  3  to  150  kilowatts. 
Among  the  more  important  were  fifteen  engine-type  genera¬ 
tors  for  United  States  Army  transports,  and  ten  50  horse¬ 
power  motors  to  operate  at  200  R.  P.  M.  for  Messrs.  Dick, 
Kerr  &  Co.,  of  London,  England.  Several  repeat  orders 
were  received,  among  them  being  the  following  :  Maryland 
Steel  Company,  Baltimore,  Md.,  third  order;  Consumers’ 
Park  Brewery,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  third  order;  Atlas  Cement 
Company,  Northampton,  Pa.,  fifth  order;  Missouri  Lead  & 
Zinc  Company,  Joplin,  Mo.,  third  order.  When  representa¬ 
tive  concerns  such  as  those  named  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  continually  add  to  their  equipment  of  Bullock  apparatus, 


Price,  $12.60. 
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HIGHLY  RECOMMENDED  BY  HUNDREDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS 


HALF  THE  RAILROADS  IN  THE  COUNTRY  SPECIFY  OKIE’S  COPYING  INK 
IN  CONTRACTS.  Why?  Because  it  is  the  Best 


WE  SELL 

F.  E. 

NEWS  INK  AT  4C. 

(By  the  Barrel) 

PEERLESS  BOOK  AT  15C. 

We  manufacture 
any  grade  you 
want,  and 
remember — 

OKIE  CO. 

PHOTO  BL/KK  FOR  IOC. 

ALWAYS  THE 

IIMTOIM  IPL^CS 

(This,  by  the  way,  is  something 

NBW.  A  dark,  lustrous,  Brown- 

BEST 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

U.S.A. 

Black,  for  Seed  Catalogues) 

Manufacturers  of 

High-Grade  Printing  Inks 

WRITE  TOR  DISCOUNTS 


□  mi 


This  inset  was  printed  on  two  Golding  Jobbers  No.  18  (12x18)  and  one  No.  9  (15x21).  Note  the  perfect  distribution. 


A  gain  of  33d  per  cent,  in  your  profits 


A  good  start 
* 

If  you  could  save  50 
per  cent,  of  the  time 
you  now  spend  in 
making  ready,  how 
much  ahead  would 
you  be  at  the  end  of 
the  year? 


A  better  finish 

* 

and  if  you  were  able 
to  print  fourteen  im ✓ 
pressions  where  you 
make  ten  now,  how 
much  would  it  add 
to  your  profits  at  the 
end  of  one  year? 


most  conservative  estimate 


Boston 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago 


GOLDING  &  CO 


is  an  end  devoutly  to  be  wished,  and,  appearances  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  its  realization  is  far  from 
being  an  impossibility.  A  gain  in  profits  can  be  realized  only  through  an  intelligent  use  of  the  labor  you  buy. 
Give  your  workmen  good  tools  and  they  not  only  advance  the  quality  of  their  work  but,  what  is  of  equal  im¬ 
portance,  increase  the  output.  A  gain  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  time  of  make-ready  looks  very  large  to  you  printers 
unacquainted  with  the  platen  adjustment  on  the  Golding  Jobber,  but,  even  so,  we  are  claiming  less  than  those 
who  are  using  the  press  to-day.  By  our  system  we  have  reduced  the  time  down  until  it  is  a  matter  of  seconds  only- 
in  place  of  minutes  —  you  use  one  thumb-screw  where  formerly  you  would  use  two  or  three  bolts  with  as  many 
set  screws  —  a  matter  of  fifteen  seconds  for  the  former  to  almost  as  many  minutes  for  the  latter.  Fifty  per  cent. 


is  too  low.  And  now,  a 
in  place  of  that  half-inch 
streak  of  undistributed 
ink  across  the.  disk  and 
form,  or  that  corrugated 
deposit  of  ink  in  all 
its  pristine  ugliness  that 
encircles  the  drum  and 
rollers  and  which  covers 
the  form  ;  in  place,  we 
say,  of  all  the  troubles 
arising  from  all  kinds  of 
inferior  distribution,  we 


GOLDING 

JOBBER 


:  you  a  system  that 
develops  practically  no 
friction  whatever,  that 
will  allow  the  press,  to  be 
pushed  as  far  above  the 
three  thousand  mark  as 
your  best  feeder  can 
operate,  that  gives  a  dis¬ 
tribution  which  cannot 
possibly  be  equalled  by 
the  finest  cylinder  press 
built,  that  gives  an  un¬ 
ceasing,  perfectly  con¬ 


trolled,  thoroughly  uniform  supply  of  ink  to  the  form,  would  you  consider  that  a  gain  of  fourteen  impressions 
over  the  ten  you  are  now  turning  out  would  be  a  high  estimate?  The  Tolman  Print,  of  Brockton,  Mass,  do  not 
think  so,  or  they  would  not  be  running  eighteen  of  our  presses  now.  Our  claims  are  not  as  great  as  our  customers’. 
Mr.  Wm.  Lawson,  of  the  St.  John,  (N.  B.)  Globe,  says  :  “they  make  themselves  ready,”  and  he  might  with  equal 
truth  have  added  that  they  run  themselves,  as  there  are  no  stops  for  color,  no  matter  what  the  form  surface  is. 
The  finest  half-tone  or  the  heaviest  wood  block  that  can  be  put  in  the  chase  —  it  is  all  the  same  to  the  Automatic 
Brayer  Fountain.  We  want  everyone  interested  in  printing  at  the  fastest  speeds  to  write  us  at  their  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  information  regarding  the  inking  qualities  of  the  Golding  Jobber.  The  Automatic  Brayer  Fountain 
and  Duplex  Distributor  place  it  far  in  advance  of  any  other  system,  and  they  will  convince  you  that  33^  per  cent. 
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HI 

Oswego  Machine  IPorks 

OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

s  These  three  Electrically-driven  Machines  show  the  compact  Z 

|  arrangement  possible  with  the  BROWN  &  CARVER  CUTTERS.  g 
g  No  extra  floor  space  required.  g 

OSWEGO  MACHINE  WORKS 

SELLING  AGENTS. 

OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

VAN  ALLENS  k  BOCGHTON,  .  .  17  to  23  Rose  8t.,  New  York. 

C.  R.  CARVER,  .  .  .  2B  North  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chicago  Store . 319  Dearborn  Street 

MILLER  k  RICHARD,*  ....  7  Lrdan  St.^T^ron^X^anl 

J.  M.  IVES,  Western  Agent 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO.,  .  j  4?5gS*' FrimoUeo'*4’ 
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E  have  just  purchased  the  entire  plant,  com¬ 
prising:  all  the  stock,  machinery,  fixtures  and 
good  will  of  the  Snyder  Engraving  Company. 
This,  added  to  the  already  COMPLETE 
PLANT  of  the  SANDERS  ENGRAVING 
CO.,  will  enable  us  to  give 

Sanders'  engravings 

a  higher  degree  of  excellence 
than  ever  before. 


IF  YOU  WISH  THE  BEST  AT  A 
—  REASONABLE  PRICE= 


Vignetted 

Half-tone  Engraving, 
showing  method  of 
make-ready  on 
the  block. 
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(D  ^  Established  1830  ^  6) 


PRECISION  is  quite 

unknown  to  knife-maker* 
who  use  this: 


“MICRO-GROUND” 


And  our  trade  says 


Perfection  and 
“Micro-ground” 


are  synonyms. 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  REASONS. 


Loring  Coes  &  Co.  v.. 

A  Souvenir 
and  Reasons 

if  you  mention  this. 


WORCESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Fine  =  Effects  •  in  =  Printing 


The  EMMERICH 

1  BRONZING  MACHINE 


191-193  Worth  Street 


..NEW  YORK  CITY 


SIZES 
12  x  20 
14  x  25 
16  x  30 
25  x  40 
28  x  44 
34  x  50 
36  x  54 
40  x  60 
64  x  44 


OVER 

2,000 

OF 

THESE 

MACHINES 

IN 

USE 


Emmerich  &  Vonderlehr 


CAN  ONLY  BE  SECURED  WHEN  ALL  THE 
CONDITIONS  ARE  FAVORABLE  —  GOOD 
CUTS,  GOOD  TYPE,  GOOD  PRESSES,  GOOD 
PAPER  AND  GOOD  INK.  THE  LAST 
ITEM  IS  OFTEN  MORE  IMPORTANT 
THAN  MANY  IMAGINE.  IF  YOU  BUY 


Queen  City  Tnks 


YOU  CAN  DEPEND  UPON  GETTING 
RESULTS  THAT  OTHERWISE  MIGHT 
BE  IMPOSSIBLE.  OUR  “H.  D.  BOOK”  AND 
HALF-TONE  INKS  ARE  UNSURPASSED. 
ASK  US  TO  MAIL  YOU  SAMPLES  OF 
WORK  DONE  WITH  THESE  INKS,  jt  J*  jft 


ISN’T  THAT  BEAUTIFUL  GRANDMA  I  QUEEN  CITY  PRINTING  INK  CO. 

[The  reason  is  that  our  H.  D.  BLACK  INK  was 

used—  The  Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Company  A  HOME  OFFICE, 


BRANCH— 347  DEARBORN  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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ZINC 

ETCHING* 

WOOD 


DESIGN 


-ING 


a  m 


SPEC 

■IALTY. 


ELECTRIC  CITY  ENGRAVING  CO. 

507-sis  Washington  St.,  B  U  FFALO,  n.y. 
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In  Regard  to  Inland  Type 
caving  tbe  question  of  line 
entirely  out  of  tbe  reckon¬ 
ing— and  tbose  tobo  bave 
investigated  tbis  subject 
all  testify  tbat  Standard 
i  Line  alone  makes  Inland 
type  immeasurably  superior  to  any 
otber— tbe  absolute  accuracy  of  face 
of  bigbt,  body  and  toidtb  is  tbe  source 
of  a  great  saving  to  tbe  printer.  *f* 
Easier  make-ready  and  better  ivork 
are  tbe  results  of  using  it,  and  rnben 
you  add  to  tbis  tbe  lessened  cost  of 
composition  you  cannot  afford  to  be 
mitbout  it.  You  bave  found  tbat  you 
cannot  successfully  compete  rnitb 
tbe  printer  to  bo  bas  larger  and  more 
modern  presses  tban  yourself.  If  be 
is  equipped  u>itb  Inland  type  and  you 
bave  tbe  lack-o’-system  kind,  you  are 
either  losing  tbe  toork  or  forfeiting  a 
large  proportion  of  your  legitimate 
profits.  Tbe  sole  objection  urged 
against  our  type  no  longer  obtains. 
Ule  noto  make  a  much  larger  line  of 
modern  faces  tban  any  otber  type- 
foundry  in  tbe  loorld.^jls  to  tbeir 
beauty  and  accuracy  of  cut  let  our 
neto  specimen  book  speak  for  itself. 

Inland  Type  Foundry,  Saint  Louis 


*  *  the  Largest  Plant  in  the 


Che  Champion  €o<i 

Hamilton,  (I 


ilorld  for  Coating  Paper « « 


*  *  Che  Largest  Plant  in  the  World  for  Coating  Paper  *  * 


Che  Champion  Coated  Paper  Company, 

fiamilton,  Ohio,  u.  $.  K 
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A  Pro  fit  abl  e  Proposition  to  Printers 

The  Neidich  Process  has  been  tested  in  twenty  cities  by  printers 
who  have  used  other  processes  of  duplicating  typewritten  effects, 
it  is  pronounced  absolutely  the  only  undetectable  method  on  the 
market.  We  are  leasing  the  equipment  on  a  liberal  royalty  to  re¬ 
sponsible  firms,  will  be  pleased  to  quote  our  terms  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  improving  their  present  methods,  or  who  wish  to 
add  a  profitable  monopoly  to  their  plant.  We  are  furnishing  hand¬ 
some  advertising  blotters  booklets  to  our  lessees.  If  y°u  want-  your 


If  you 
territory  write  today. 


E.  S.  Paret  Co*, 

Printers,  Lithographers,  Blank  Book  Makers. 

30-32  South  7th  Street,  Philadelphia, 


September  20 p  1 § 9 9  ® 
The  Neidich  Process  Co. 

732  Drexel  Bldg.9  City. 
Gentlemen: - 

Regarding  your  process  wo 
beg  to  say  that  we  have  been  using 
it  for  producing  imitation  type¬ 
written  letters  for  some  time  and 
find  the  work  superior,  and  easier 
to  produce  than  any  other  similar 
process  on  the  market.  We  are 
familiar  with  them  all.  The  work 
is  giving  excellent  satisfaction 
among  our  customers®  in  fact  we 
are  rushed  with  orders. 

Aside  from  its  being  an  abso¬ 
lute  imitation  of  typewriter  work®° 
it  can  be  produced  at  but  a  trifle 
higher  expense  than  ordinary  black 
work. 

Esteeming  it  a  favor  to  be  al- 


Wyshington 

0i  ippfip 

wmi  yfpncinnati 
y^^jMlfimore 


Los  Angeles 
nd  other  Towns  and  Cities 


E.  St.  ELMO  LEWIS,  Sole  Selling  A  g  e  n  t\ 
THE  NEIDICH  PROCESS  COMPANY* 
Drexel  Building ,  Philadelphia ,  P  e  n  n  a  .  U  S  A  \ 


nade  by  The  Standard  Engraving  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  makers  of  high  class  adve 


g  designs  and  plates. 
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“The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new.” 


HIGH- 
GRADE 
BOOK 
COMPO¬ 
SITION 
AT  HALF 
COST 


HIS  METHOD  of 

Composition  is  used  by 

D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 
Redfield  Bros. 

Patterson  &  White 
Winthrop  Press 
West  Publishing  Co. 
Methodist  Book  Concern 
and  dozens  of  others 

none  of  whom  could  afford 
to  do  inferior  work. 


Your  fonts  of  type  are  never 
exhausted — 1,000  pages  of 
revises  as  easily  furnished 
as  10  pages.  :::::::::: 

EACH  LINOTYPE  MACHINE  A 
VERITABLE  TYPE  FOUNDRY 


LINOTYPE  Metal  costs  6  to  7  cents  per 
pound— type  costs  30  to  50  cents  per  pound. 
Linotype  Metal  is  remelted  and  a  new  face 
produced  for  each  printing  —  type  shows 
additional  wear  each  time  it  is  used.  :  :  : 


EASY  TERMS  TO  PURCHASERS 


Mergcnthaler  LINOTYPE  CO. 

Tribune  Building  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


HE  GIVETH  HIS  BELOVED  SLEEP. 


Copyright,  3899,  by  The  I 


THE 
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Now,  when  you  once  make  this  fold,  you  will 
see  that  sealing  is  quite  unnecessary  except  for 
the  privacy  of  letters.  Why,  then,  always  use  an 
envelope  for  mailing  ?  That  catch  of  one  folded 


end  within  the  other  is  perfectly  secure  and  is 
capable  of  many  variations. 

In  circulars,  for  instance,  with  a  somewhat  stiff 
cover  stock,  a  single  horizontal  fold  will  provide  a 


manner  of  Four-o-clock.  The  folder,  Fig.  2,  contained 
a  single  white  sheet  "tacked ”  upon  a  brilliant  cover 
paper  with  a  few  light  dabs  of  paste.  Both  of  these 
were  closed  by  latching  one  fold  under  the  other, 
addressed  on  the  back  and  sent  out  by  mail,  experi¬ 
ence  proving  that  they  fulfilled  their  design  in 
escaping  the  waste-basket. 

When  the  double  fold  is  used  (i.  e.,  the  form 
folded  twice  each  way)  the  closing  of  the  circular 
is  tighter  and  neater.  On  this  account  it  is  perhaps 
better,  unless  the  desire  is  particularly  to  avoid 
resemblance  to  an  envelope.  But  the  double  fold 
enables  printed  matter  to  serve  in  itself  every  pur¬ 
pose  of  an  envelope,  and  while  avoiding  the  extra 
weight,  quite  as  safely  carries  enclosures  —  printed 
slips,  return  postal,  blotters,  or  any  thin  mailable 
matter.  Fig.  3  shows  one  practical  form  of  this 
fold,  a  circular  letter  with  enclosure  which  appears 
between  the  turned-in  edges  of  the  sheet. 

By  calculating  where  folds  will  come,  the  name 
or  address  side  of  the  forms  here  described  can  be 
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made  to  bear  the  "return”  card  desired  by  the 
postal  department. 

When  a  booklet  is  somewhat  heavy  and  cover 
stock  must  be  light,  a  natural  recourse  is  to  fold  the 
cover  double  at  top  and  bottom.  Now  if  by  keeping 
one  cover  side  longer  than  the  other  a  flap  is  added, 
as  in  Fig.  4,  the  booklet  can  be  mailed  in  its  cover 
securely  by  tucking  the  flap  within  the  folds  of  the 
other  side.  Or  for  pocket  protection  this  will  also 
serve,  a  strong  high-grade  cover  paper  being  the 
rival  of  almost  anything  under  real  leather  for  a  flap 
reference  book. 

In  this  form  (Fig.  4),  if  the  folds  are  not  turned 
exactly  parallel,  but  so  as  to  make  the  long  side  of 
the  cover  a  trifle  the  narrower,  the  flap  end  may  be 
inserted  more  easily,  while  the  obliqueness  need  not 
be  enough  to  be  noticeable.  Again,  this  may  be 
entirely  obviated  by  trimming  (as  in  b  of  Fig.  4) 


the  corners  of  the  sheet  before  folding;  noticing 
that  if  the  cut  is  made  through  the  point  where 
creases  would  intersect  (at  x  in  Fig.  4)  the  flap  will 
be  of  single  thickness,  while  if  made  farther  out 
than  at  x  there  will  be  double  folded  corners  and 
straight  sides  to  a  part  of  the  flap,  which  will  be  led 
in  easily  by  the  short  part  trimmed  at  the  ends. 

So  much,  indeed,  can  we  derive  more  or  less 
directly  from  our  grandfathers’  letters,  and  further 
study  will  surely  reward  any  one  with  other  useful 
schemes  from  that  source.  In  certain  work,  how¬ 
ever,  it  may  be  desirable  to  have  addresses  type¬ 


written  when  the  whole  circular  can  not  go  through 
the  machine.  Fig.  5  shows  what  we  will  suppose 
to  be  a  large  circular,  folded  in  modern  letter  fash¬ 
ion.  A  strip  b,  which  holds  the  address,  has  its  ends 
creased  back,  and  these  flaps  inserted  one  into  each 
of  the  folded  circular’s  open  ends  secures  the  whole 
as  one  piece.  Separate  leaves  folded  together  can 
also  be  safely  mailed  with  the  addition  of  this  extra 


strip  of  paper.  I  believe,  for  mailing  sample  sheets 
without  an  envelope,  a  card  has  been  used  in  place 


of  the  paper  strip,  the  card  bearing  an  advertisement 
as  well  as  the  address  and  stamp  (Fig.  6). 

This  extra  leaf  fold  can  be  varied  again  by  bend¬ 
ing  the  paper  part  at  the  ends  to  receive  a  straight, 
uncreased  card  as  the  locking  piece  (Fig.  7).  Just 
as  the  preceding  form  (Fig.  6)  was  a  card  carrying 
a  folder  or  sample  sheets,  this,  to  reverse  matters, 
may  be  a  sheet  or  folder  carrying  stiff  samples,  as 
advertising  cards,  heavy  papers,  or  blotters.  The 
folded  sheets  taking  the  marks  of  mailing,  thus  keep 
the  samples  untouched. 

Further  application  of  these  forms  is  left  to  the 
printer,  who  can  readily  devise  even  more,  as  the 
possibilities  of  original 
folding  seem  limitless. 

The  examples  here  given 
have  been  confined  to 
merely  a  few,  illustrating 
the  feasibility  of  mailing 
without  envelopes. 

Not  to  raise  the  point 
of  economy,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true  that  envelopes 
are  commonplace.  There¬ 
fore,  printed  matter  that 
you  would  like  to  assure  a  good  reception  is  better 
presented  in  a  novel  form  of  enclosure  than  in  the 
ordinary  way.  That  old  and  well-worn  saw,  "  The 
first  stroke,”  etc.,  may  cut  some  ice  when  applied  to 
getting  an  entrance  into  an  office.  The  new  sales¬ 
man  who  comes  into  your  place  with  a  manner  that 
does  not  instantly  give  him  away,  or  who,  in  his  first 
remark,  gets  off  a  good  thing,  is  likely  to  have  a 
chance  to  explain  his  business.  A  printery  is  an 
Intelligence  Office  where  business  men  come  for  the 
"  silent  drummers  ”  that  they  want  to  send  upon  the 
road.  Therefore  the  intelligence  of  this  Intelligence 
Office  must  be  high. 

Most  business  men  now  are  in  a  measure  tired 
of  other  people’s  advertising,  and  wary,  yet  when  a 
man’s  attention  is  caught  by  something  of  uncom¬ 
mon  form  in  the  pile  of  mail,  he  is  not  likely  to 
resent  the  advertisement  it  contains.  Being  inter¬ 
ested,  he  will  pardon  the  interruption  just  as  he  will 
forgive  himself  for  jumping  up  from  his  desk  to 
watch  an  automobile  go  up  the  street. 
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ESTABLISHING  A  NEWSPAPER  * 

BY  O.  F.  BYXBEE. 

II. —  SELECTING  A  BUILDING  AND  ITS  LOCATION. 

00  little  thought  is  usually  given  this  important 
question  —  in  many  instances  a  vital  one.  It  is 
a  very  uncommon  occurrence  for  a  newspaper  to  be 
born  in  a  home  of  its  own  —  leased  quarters  must  be 
secured,  and  a  building  with  sufficient  room  in  which 
to  crowd  men  and  material,  if  the  rent  is  low,,  is  too 
often  considered  acceptable,  but  it  is  unwise  to  choose 
such  for  the  birthplace  of  a  publication  which  it  is 
desired  to  make  a  leading  and  successful  factor  in 
the  community.  There  are  three  important  essen¬ 
tials  required  for  the  home  of  such  a  paper  ■ —  light, 
heat  and  accessibility.  In  looking  for  a  building  the 


required  to  adjust  an  artificial  light  so  that  obscure 
portions  of  a  machine  may  be  examined,  is  too  val¬ 
uable  not  to  receive  most  careful  consideration.  If 
the  building  is  deep  and  narrow  there  should  be 
daylight  along  the  entire  side.  It  is  also  unwise  to 
place  a  press  in  a  damp  basement,  as  it  is  usually 
the  source  of  no  end  of  difficulty.  Not  only  are 
workmen  hampered  by  a  lack  of  light,  but  the  ma¬ 
chine  suffers  from  rust  and  requires  a  greater  amount 
of  attention  to  keep  it  in  proper  running  order. 
Have  the  press  above  ground,  where  it  is  accessible 
for  receiving  the  forms  and  delivery  of  the  printed 
product. 

The  next  important  matter  for  consideration  is  if 
the  building  can  be  properly  heated.  If  It  can,  and 
you  are  to  supply  your  own  heat,  well  and  good,  but 


"A  ONE-MAN  OFFICE.” 


first  question  should  not  be,  "What  is  the  rent?”  — 
adaptability  is  a  much  more  important  factor.  If  it 
is  not  suitable  for  the  purpose  intended  the  rental 
price,  be  it  ever  so  reasonable,  should  have  no 
weight. 

After  a  careful  estimate  of  floor  space  to  ascer¬ 
tain  if  there  be  sufficient  room  for  office  clerks, 
editors,  compositors  and  pressmen,  it  is  important  to 
consider  if  the  rooms  occupied  by  these  are  properly 
and  adequately  lighted.  It  is  unwise  to  place  the 
press,  or,  in  fact,  any  portion  of  the  plant,  in  a  dark 
location.  The  time  used  by  workmen  carrying  arti¬ 
cles  to  some  portion  of  the  room  where  daylight  is 
obtainable,  even  if  the  distance  is  short,  or  that 


*This  series  of  articles  was  commenced  in  The  Inland  Printer 
for  N ovember,  1899.  The  next  subject  will  be,  «  Choosing  a  Title,  Arrang¬ 
ing  Size  and  Number  of  Pages,  and  Price.” 


if  heat  is  included  in  the  rent  'see  to  it  that  the  lease 
requires  not  less  than  a  given  temperature  between 
the  hours  of  seven  in  the  morning  and  six  at  night. 
In  some  newspaper  offices  in  northern  climates  the 
time  lost  by  an  entire  working  force  in  the  early 
morning  hours  through  insufficiently  heated  rooms  is 
enormous.  It  is  a  short-sighted  policy  that  allows 
such  a  condition,  as  it  is  far  cheaper  to  pay  for  fuel 
and  hire  one  man  to  attend  fires  all  night,  if  need 
be,  than  to  have  fifteen  or  twenty  men  practically  idle 
away  an  hour.  The  temperature  of  rooms  where 
presses  and  other  machinery  are  located  should 
never  be  allowed  to  approach  nearer  than  ten  degrees 
of  the  freezing  point  during  the  night,  and  in  all 
departments  the  thermometer  should  stand  at  from 
sixty-five  to  seventy  degrees  at  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning  of  every  day  of  the  winter  months. 
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After  ascertaining  that  the  above  conditions  are 
satisfactory,  attention  should  next  be  turned  to  the 
accessibility  of  the  location.  It  should,  above  all, 
be  as  central  to  the  business  portion  of  the  city  or 
town  as  possible  —  a  centrally  located  building  is  a 
perpetual  advertisement  for  the  paper,  and  its  value 
as  such  is  worth  consideration.  Of  two  buildings 
equally  adaptable,  one  on  a  principal  business  street, 
the  other  on  a  side  street,  it  is  advisable  to  pay  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  dollars  more  a  year  in  rental  and  choose 
the  former.  With  the  selection  made,  always  study 
to  make  the  exterior  appearance  of  the  office  invit¬ 
ing.  Paint  frequently  renewed  and  clean  windows 
are  always  attractive,  and  an  indication  of  prosperity. 
Of  the  interior  arrangement,  and  the  advisability  of 
studying  what  attracts  and  pleases  the  public,  I  shall 
have  something  to  say  in  a  future  paper. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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BOOKBINDING  FOR  PRINTERS. 

NO.  V.— BY  A  BINDER. 

It* 

FOLDING  —  CONTINUED. 

MANY  12mos  and  16mos  are  printed  in  thirty- 
twos,  a  sheet  with  sixteen  pages  on  each 
side;  but  this  style  of  imposition  is  not  suited  to 
hand  folding  and  only  to  machine,  when  the  sheet 
is  cut  in  two  automatically  during  the  process. 
Pamphlets  are  commonly  printed  in  thirty-twos 
because  of  the  saving  in  the 
folding  and  sewing ;  alsb  prayer 
books  and  Bibles  where  un¬ 
usually  thin  paper  is  employed. 

The  hand  folder  proceeds 
with  the  thirty-two  the  same 
as  with  the  sixteen,  the  first 
long  fold  reducing  it  to  that 
size,  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  folds  following  in  quick 
succession.  For  this  sheet 
under  ordinary  circumstances, 
although  containing  twice  as 
many  pages  as  the  sixteen,  only  one  cent  more  is 
paid  to  the  operator  —  4  cents  per  hundred  signa¬ 
tures.  The  speed  of  hand  folding  will  be  realized 
when  it  is  stated  that  a  good  folder  will  make  about 
ten  thousand  single  folds  in  a  day  or  an  amount 
equaling  the  work  of  a  good  feeder  on  a  Gordon 
press.  The  thirty-two  is  economical  for  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  because  the  binders  for  some  mysterious 
reason  base  their  prices  on  the  number  of  signatures 
in  a  book  instead  of  on  the  number  of  pages,  as 
they  should.  A  hand-folded  thirty-two  —  or  a 
machine-folded,  either  —  where  the  sheet  is  not  slit, 
can  always  be  detected  in  the  finished  book  by  the 
gusset  at  the  top  of  the  page.  This  buckling  of  the 
paper  is  a  result  of  the  thickness  of  the  last  two 
folds.  The  binder  should  see  to  it  that  a  book  to 
be  bound  in  signatures  of  thirty-two  pages  should 


be  imposed  with  a  slightly  wider  margin  between 
the  first  and  last  pages  to  allow  for  the  thickness  of 
the  last  fold.  Allowance  should  also  be  made  at 
the  top  of  the  page.  Lack  of  regard  for  this  detail 
results  in  the  poorly  centered  and  crooked  pages  so 
frequently  seen  in  cheap  editions. 

The  best  result  is  undoubtedly  secured  where  a 
book  is  made  up  of  single  sixteens,  as  the  gusset  is 
avoided  and  the  signatures  are  thin  and  well  pressed. 
A  book  folded  in  thirty-two-page  signatures  when 
rounded  and  backed  will  have  wide  steps  or  ridges 
in  the  front,  instead  of  a  smooth  round,  with  a 
tendency  to  swell  in  the  middle  and  throw  the  cover 
out  of  shape.  There  is  an  attachment  made  for 
ordinary  point-folding  machines  that  slits  a  thirty- 
two-page  sheet  as  it  makes  the  first  fold. 

The  common  point  folder  has  many  advantages 
that  have  served  to  retain  it  in  favor  in  many  of  the 
most  economically  managed  binderies.  The  sheet 
when  printed  has  point  holes 
cut  at  A.  The  operator  feeds 
the  sheets  on  points  affixed  to 
the  cover  and  controls  the 
movement  of  the  blade  with 
her  foot. 

Novels  are  bound  in  edi¬ 
tions  of  250,  500  and  1,000 
volumes  to  each  title.  The  publisher  furnishes 
paper  to  run  well  over  the  1,000  on  each  title,  and 
the  printer  is  supposed  to  deliver  a  liberal  over-run 
to  the  binder.  Where  the  folding  is  on  single-sixteen 
machines,  the  spoilage  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  as 
the  machine  does  not  fold  until  the  operator  has  the 
sheet  on  the  points,  resulting  in  the  largest  possible 
return  of  bound  books  to  the  publisher.  He  will 
receive  a  lower  price  from  the  binder  having  quad¬ 
ruple  folders,  but  if  his  titles  run  short  he  is  not 
much  better  off.  On  the  point  folder  the  operator  is 
paid  15  cents  per  thousand  signatures,  either  six- 
teens  or  thirty-twos  for  12mo  size,  and  20  cents  for 
an  octavo,  or  where  the  paper  is  difficult  to  handle. 
A  quick  girl  will  fold  about  10,000  signatures  in  a 
day. 

To  the  binder  whose  work  is  commercial,  consist¬ 
ing  of  special  editions,  directories  and  catalogues, 
with  an  admixture  of  pamphlets,  there  is  no 
machine  more  useful  than  a  jobbing  folder.  The 
several  makers  have  built  these  machines  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  binder  who  only  needs  but  one 
folder,  but  expects  to  handle  every  job  that  comes 
along.  They  are  made  easily  adjustable,  and  will 
be  found  extremely  useful  and  profitable  to  the 
smaller  bindery.  A  jobber  will  handle  from  the 
smallest  sheet  up  to  30  by  40,  and  can  be  fed  to 
register  points  or  to  side  guides.  The  adjustable 
packing  box  is  raised  and  lowered  to  suit  the  size  of 
the  page. 

After  leaving  the  single  sixteen  and  thirty- two 
hand  point-folding  machine,  we  come  to  the  "drop 
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roller”  folders  that  automatically  register  either  to 
gauges  or  to  points ;  as  but  few  double-sixteen 
machines  are  now  made  where  the  paper  is  pointed 
by  hand. 

The  up-to-date  double-sixteen  folds  a  thirty-two- 
page  signature,  slitting  it  into  sixteens,  and  drop¬ 
ping  one  into  the  other  at  the  shoo-fly,  making  one 
single  thirty-two,  or  will  fold  a  sheet  imposed  with 
two  sixteens,  dropping  them  separately  into  the 
packing  boxes. 

The  drop  roller  is  a  shaft  running  parallel  with 
the  machine  at  the  feedboard  that  pushes  the  sheet 
up  to  register,  raising  at  the  moment  that  the  sheet 
reaches  position.  With  the  automatic  feeder  the 
drop  roller  is  thrown  out,  and  the  almost  human, 
and  in  many  respects  better  than  human,  dexterity 
of  the  machine  controls  the  entire  operation.  The 
feeder  with  little  pushing  and  pulling  fingers  sepa¬ 
rates  the  top  sheet  from  its  fellows,  and  feeds  it 
into  the  folder.  Should  two  sheets  by  any  chance 
be  taken  up,  the  machine  is  stopped  instantly. 

The  quadruple  folder  with  an  automatic  feeder  is 
the  highest  type  of  folding  machine  for  the  edition 
binder’s  use.  This  machine  will  work  from  18,000 
to  20,000  sheets,  delivering  from  70,000  to  80,000 
single-sixteen  signatures  per  day,  and  about  50,000 
when  fed  by  hand.  The  "  quad  ”  reduces  folding  to 
the  lowest  cost  to  the  binder  who  has  work  suited  to 
it,  as  it  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  only  profitable 
on  long  runs. 

The  imposition  for  this  machine  requires  special 
care,  not  only  as  to  the  relative  positions  of  the 
sixteens,  that  must  be  spaced  with  exactitude,  but  to 
see  that  the  slots  used  for  registering  instead  of 
points  are  perfectly  cut  throughout  the  entire  edition. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  a  pressman  to  start  his  press 
with  the  rules  cutting  all  right  and  have  his  tympan 
break  down  gradually  so  that  after  a  few  thousand 
impressions  the  cut  has  entirely  disappeared.  Some 
printers  set  their  grippers  in  such  a  way  that  the  sheet 
is  drawn  taut  just  where  the  cutting  rule  strikes,  so 
that  the  paper  is  pierced  more  readily.  Truth  is 
that  the  average  printer  is  not  yet  educated  up  to 
the  "  quad,”  or  prices  are  too  low  for  him  to  take  time 
for  the  careful  make-ready  required.  Where  sheets 
are  found  with  the  slots  imperfectly  cut,  the  binder 
has  no  recourse  but  to  have  a  force  of  girls  cut  them 
by  hand  and  hope  to  collect  the  bill  he  sends  to  the 
printer. 

Two  "quads”  will  require  the  attention  of  a 
machinist  both  to  adjust  and  keep  the  machines  in 
order,  as  their  delicate  mechanism  requires  constant 
care.  Sheets  that  have  projected  and  been  ruffled 
at  the  edges  in  delivery  to  the  binder  will  not  go 
through  the  "quad,”  so  that  the  poor  printing  and 
paper  used  on  low-priced  editions  are  liable  to  result 
in  a  heavy  spoilage. 

Special  needs  have  resulted  in  special  machines 
to  supply  them.  The  immense  circulation  of  the 


Youth's  Companion  demanded  a  compact  mechanism 
to  bind  the  flat  sheets  into  complete  Companions. 
The  result  was  a  machine  that  automatically  feeds 
three  separate  sheets  —  folds,  covers  and  wire-stitches 
at  the  rate  of  4,500  copies  per  hour. 

Another  make  of  machine  combines  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  folding  and  wire-stitching.  Competition 
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among  the  makers  has  resulted  in  immense  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  users. 

For  pamphlet  work  many  of  the  folders  have 
pasting  attachments,  so  that  a  pamphlet  may  be  folded 
and  covered  all  in  one  operation.  One  machine  feeds 
from  two  piles  of  thirty-twos  and  one  pile  of  covers, 
folding  the  two  thirty-twos  and  the  cover  into  a 
single  section  of  sixty-four  pages. 

In  the  job  bindery  the  folding,  or  rather,  refold¬ 
ing,  is  of  no  little  importance,  old  books  to  be 
rebound  requiring  the  gentlest  handling.  After 
removing  the  cover  the  back  must  be  cleaned  of  glue 
and  paper.  Commonly  it  will  break  off  when  scraped 
with  a  folder  or  knife  —  if  not,  cover  with  thick  paste 
and  allow  to  stand  for  a  while,  when  it  can  be  wiped 
off  without  difficulty.  Then  the  thread  should  be  cut 
away  and  each  signature  examined  to  see  that  the 
original  folding  was  true.  If  a  sheet  is  found  where 
the  print  and  top  margin  are  not  parallel  across  the 
sheet,  it  must  be  taken  out  and  recreased  properly. 
The  top  margins  should  also  be  uniform,  so  that  the 
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page  numbers  register  one  upon  the  other  through¬ 
out  the  book. 

In  concluding,  the  writer  cautions  the  binder 
against  figuring  too  low  on  this  work,  more  especially 
if  he  has  a  machine  that  gives  a  marvelous  output 
per  day.  It  is  becoming  the  custom  each  day  to  a 
greater  extent  to  estimate  the  cost  of  folding  on  a 
basis  of  handwork.  This  not  only  provides  against 
an  accident  to  machinery  or  overpress  of  business 
that  forces  the  binder  to  pay  time-and-a-half  for  night- 
work,  but  it  insures  to  the  purchaser  of  a  machine 
his  rightful  profit  on  his  investment.  And  the  best 
equipped  binder  will  be  surprised  if  he  figures  up  at 
the  end  of  the  year  to  see  the  large  percentage  of 
his  work  that  has  been  folded  by  hand. 

Binders  are  realizing  that  the  price  of  a  machine 
must  be  paid  for  out  of  the  profits,  and  that  rent, 
insurance,  wear  and  tear  and  interest  are  actualities 
that  must  be  included  in  the  cost  of  each  job. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 


DISCRIMINATION  IN  THE  USE  OF  WORDS* 

NO.  XXVII. —  BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 

USE  of  the  word  "shortly,”  meaning  in  a  short 
time,  was  common  even  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
has  always  been  common  in  English.  No  lexicog¬ 
rapher  has  objected  to  it,  as  all  have  to  such  uses  of 
words  as  they  disapprove,  and  it  is  found  frequently 
in  the  very  best  writings.  This  being  true,  no  basis 
is  evident  for  assertion  that  the  word  is  absolutely 
wrong  in  such  use ;  yet  the  present  writer  desires  to 
be  understood  as  so  strongly  opposed  to  it  that  he 
never  will  use  it,  or  even  allow  it  to  be  used  in  any 
writing  that  he  may  control.  No  need  for  it  has  ever 

*  Copyrighted,  1897,  by  P.  Horace  Teall.  All  rights  reserved. 


existed.  A  shorter  word  expresses  all  the  meaning 
more  aptly  for  any  occasion  except  that  of  reference 
to  preceding  time,  and  is  greatly  preferable,  even  if 
"  shortly  ”  could  be  proved  good  on  any  ground  but 
that  of  long  and  common  use.  Our  publishers’ 
announcements  that  a  book  will  be  "ready  shortly,” 
for  instance,  might  well  be  discarded  in  favor  of 
"ready  soon.”  In  every  expression  of  future  occur¬ 
rence  "soon”  is  much  better  than  "shortly,”  and  "a 
little  while  before,”  or  "a  short  time  before,”  is  much 
better  than  "shortly  before.” 

Many  persons  think  it  should  be  said  that  a 
signed  writing  is  "over  a  signature,”  but  we  may 
doubt  that  any  one  can  ever  give  a  good  reason  for 
such  an  opinion.  Richard  Grant  White  said  of  the 
phrase  "over  his  signature,”  and  of  a  reason  given 
for  it,  that  a  man’s  signature  is  at  the  bottom,  that  it 
is  the  very  lunacy  of  literalism.  And  he  was  right. 
The  correct  phrase  is  "under  his  signature,”  being 
an  elliptical  expression  for  "under  the  authorization 
(or  attestation)  of  his  signature.” 

It  is  said  that  "  sociable  ”  is  sometimes  used 
instead  of  "social,”  and  C.  W.  Bardeen,  in  "Verbal 
Pitfalls,”  says  that  though  the  use  of  "sociable”  in 
place  of  "social”  is  harped  at  by  some  critics,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  legitimate.  The  two  words, 
however,  have  not  properly  the  same  meaning,  and 
use  of  one  instead  of  the  other  should  not  be 
regarded  as  legitimate.  Lexicographers  define  the 
words  as  interchangeable  when  meaning  agreeable 
in  company,  but  this  sense  is  much  more  correctly 
expressed  by  "sociable.”  Anyway,  whether  the  use 
of  "  social  ”  in  this  sense  is  really  wrong  or  not,  crit¬ 
icism  is  impossible  when  the  other  word  is  used. 
"  Social  ”  is  much  better  restricted  to  mere  relations 
of  society,  without  reference  to  sociability,  and 
"sociable”  should  always  denote  agreeableness. 

Alfred  Ayres,  criticising  in  "The  Verbalist”  a  use 
of  the  word  "something,”  says:  "  This  word  and 
'anything’  are  not  interchangeable,  though  many 
writers  seem  to  think  they  are.  'Something’  is 
restrictive,  is  particular,  exclusive,  while  'anything’ 
is  general,  unlimited.  'Something  (not  everything) 
which  [that]  is  owed  or  rightfully  required  is  said 
to  be  due.’— Standard  Dictionary.  Not  so.  Any¬ 
thing  (no  matter  what)  owed  or  rightfully  required 
is  said  to  be  due.  'A  circumstance  is  something 
[anything]  existing  or  occurring  incidentally  to 
some  other  fact  or  event.’ — Standard  Dictionary.” 
This  criticism  is  not  justifiable,  although  it  is  true 
that  the  words  are  respectively  restrictive  and  gen¬ 
eral.  Other  dictionaries  also  use  "something”  in 
the  way  here  said  to  be  wrong,  and  Mr.  Ayres 
should  have  been  willing  to  credit  the  lexicogra¬ 
phers  as  having  some  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
words,  and  to  search  out  the  reason  for  an  expres¬ 
sion  common  to  all  dictionaries.  It  depends  on  the 
point  of  view,  and  the  lexicographers’  point  of  view 
is  a  better  one  than  the  critic’s.  Anything  consid- 
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ered  restrictively,  as  any  particular  thing  is  when 
mentioned  specially,  is  something ;  and  thus  things 
are  considered  by  the  lexicographers,  because  the 
restrictive  use  of  the  words  defined  is  the  most 
frequent  use. 

Nothing  more  absurd  could  be  said  about  the  use 
of  a  word  than  this,  from  "  Slips  of  Tongue  and  Pen,” 
by  J.  H.  Long,  M.A.,  LL.B.:  '"Point  of  view’  is 
preferable  to  'standpoint,’  as  the  latter  expression 
is  logically  absurd;  one  can  not  stand  on  a  point.” 
Other  purists  have  objected  to  "standpoint,”  saying 
that  it  is  not  a  good  word,  but  it  may  be  hoped  that 
few  would  say  such  a  silly  thing  as  that  one  can  not 
stand  on  a  point  as  a  reason  against  the  use  of  the 
word.  "Standpoint”  is  perfectly  good,  and  it  is 
an  Anglicized  form  of  German  standpunkt ,  not  a 
mere  compound  of  "stand”  and  "point.”  It  does 
not  strictly  mean  a  point  of  view.  A  standpoint  is 
most  correctly  a  point  or  position,  as  of  understand¬ 
ing  or  opinion,  on  which  one  has  taken  firm  ground 
or  standing.  We  need  not  insist  upon  a  strenuous 
differentiation  between  "point  of  view”  and  "stand¬ 
point,”  but  such  discrimination  is  advisable.  Here 
is  something  worth  quoting  from  the  Standard  Dic¬ 
tionary  :  "  That  '  standpoint  ’  and  '  point  of  view  ’  are 
not  always  interchangeable  will  be  evident  when  the 
fact  is  recalled  that,  in  literary  usage,  'point  of 
view’  has  two  different  senses :  (l)  The  point  from 
which  one  views.  (2)  The  point  or  relative  place 
at  which  something  is  viewed,  giving  rise  to  the 
two  phrases,  'from  this  point  of  view’  and  'in  this 
point  of  view.’  Furthermore,  there  is  in  'stand¬ 
point,’  as  commonly  employed,  an  implication  of 
some  permanence  of  position  as  regards  the  view 
taken  or  the  opinion  held ;  it  is  especially  applicable 
to  principles,  convictions,  etc.,  as  determining  views. 
No  such  implication  of  permanence  attaches  to 
'point  of  view.’  Lincoln  and  Douglas  argued,  in 
their  celebrated  debate,  from  different  standpoints ; 
at  times  each,  for  the  purposes  of  argument,  took 
the  other’s  point  of  view.” 

According  to  the  proper  sense  of  the  words,  it  is 
undoubtedly  much  better  to  say  that  one  stays  at  a 
place  than  to  speak  of  stopping  there,  when  any¬ 
thing  more  than  merely  the  ceasing  of  motion  is 
meant.  Every  writer  on  choice  of  words  condemns 
unqualifiedly  such  locutions  as  "  I  am  stopping  at  a 
hotel,”  when  certainly  the  meaning  is  that  of  stay¬ 
ing  ;  but  the  dictionaries  define  the  word  "  stop  ”  in 
the  sense  "  to  make  a  halt  or  a  stay  of  longer  or 
shorter  duration,  tarry,  remain,”  and  the  Century 
does  not  even  say,  as  the  others  do,  that  such  use  of 
the  word  is  colloquial  only.  This  may  be  taken  as 
evidence  that  the  lexicographers  are  not  so  much 
averse  to  the  use  of  "  stop  ”  as  the  puristic  writers 
are.  It  may  be,  however,  that  this  is  merely  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  nature  of  lexicography,  which  must 
record  all  established  usages.  "  Stop  ”  has  been 
used  in  the  sense  of  "  stay  ”  or  "  abide  ”  longer  by 


far  than  the  long  time  during  which  purists  have 
been  fighting  it ;  therefore,  we  may  reasonably 
think  that  the  colloquialism  will  persist.  By  some 
writers  it  has  been  called  an  Americanism,  but  one 
need  only  glance  at  the  quotations  in  the  Century 
Dictionary  to  see  that  this  is  not  true  classification  ; 
the  usage  is  general,  probably,  throughout  the  Eng- 


MOTHER  AND  CHILD. 

lish-speaking  world.  The  Standard  Dictionary  says 
that  it  is  as  unreasonable  to  ask,  "  How  long  will  you 
stop  ?  ”  as  it  is  to  ask,  "  How  long  will  you  start  ?  ” 
Such  assertion  seems  too  strong,  even  though  "  How 
long  will  you  stay  ?  ”  is  decidedly  better. 

A  storm  is  primarily  a  disturbance  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  as  by  a  great  wind,  and  wind  constitutes  a 
storm,  whether  with  or  without  rain,  snow,  or  hail. 
The  word  "storm,”  however,  has  become  thoroughly 
established  in  use  for  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  snow,  or 
hail,  especially  in  the  compound  words  "rain-storm,” 
"snow-storm,”  "hail-storm,”  etc. 

( To  be  continued.) 


AN  IMPARTIAL  JUDGE. 

The  Inland  Printer,  of  Chicago,  is  a  technical  journal 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  art  of  printing  and  publishing, 
and  its  favorable  opinions  are  not  to  be  secured  unless  the 
subject  judged  has  real  merit. —  The  Woodstoek  Sentinel , 
Woodstock ,  Illinois. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


WHEN  the  employer  and  the  artisan  appreciate 
that  their  interests  are  along-  the  same  plane, 
true  progress  will  be  made  toward  settling  all  indus¬ 
trial  controversy. 


OPINIONS  are  invited  from  interested  printers 
on  the  merits  of  the  plan  of  cooperation  for 
the  betterment  of  trade  which  the  German  Printers’ 
Guild  is  seeking  to  bring  to  a  successful  issue,  and 
its  adaptability  to  conditions  in  America. 


A  PRINTER  in  Canada,  in  sending  a  subscription 
to  The  Inland  Printer,  says:  "Please  for¬ 
ward  at  once ,  as  I  am  in  need  of  new  ideas  and 
expect  to  find  them  in  your  valued  paper.”  The 
gentleman  is  right ;  The  Inland  Printer  is  the 
Place.  _ 


THE  Germans  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  scientific  research,  in 
the  profundity  of  their  reasoning,  and  in  the  clear 
and  exact  elucidation  of  the  problems  of  industrial 
economy.  In  the  German  printing  trade  the  identity 
of  the  interest  of  the  employe  and  the  employer  is 
being  emphasized  by  the  Guild,  and  it  is  not  too 
early  for  the  trade  in  America  to  take  example  from 
the  German  plan  of  regulating  prices. 


r5T  ; 
Guil 


about  one  year  ago,  the  German  Printers’ 
Guild,  i.  e.,  the  combination  of  the  employers’ 
and  the  employes’  unions,  announced  that  all 
men  who  were  not  members  of  the  Printers’  Guild 
should  lay  down  their  work  at  a  fixed  date  and 
should  join  the  said  society.  At  the  same  time  the 
official  promise  was  made  that  the  Guild  would  sup¬ 
port  and  take  care  of  such  men.  Over  six  hundred 
firms  and  more  than  three  thousand  workingmen 
answered  the  call  and  joined  the  number  of  those 
who  already  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  Guild.  It 
could  not  be  expected  that  all  master  printers  would 
join  the  Guild  and  pay  the  common  scale  with  one 
effort,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  make  another  effort 
to  win  especially  the  country  printers.  The  follow¬ 
ing  announcement  has  been  made,  as  we  learn  from 
Zeitschrift  fur  Deutschlands  Buchdrucker :  "We,  the 


German  Printers’  Guild,  officially  request  that  every 
workingman  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Guild  and 
who  works  in  an  office  that  does  not  belong  to  the 
Guild,  to  demand  the  common  scale,  and  in  case  of 
refusal  to  stop  work  on  October  28,  1899.  We  also 
promise  as  before,  that  we  will  take  care  of  all  men 
who  lay  down  work  and  lose  their  position  on 
account  of  allegiance  to  the  common  scale.  We 
sincerely  trust  that  all  faithful  members  of  the 
Guild  will  help  us  in  this  great  movement,  so  that 
we  may  be  able  to  reach  even  the  smallest  printing- 
house  and  induce  the  firm  to  join  us  and  help  our 


The  Guild  is  looking  for  a  large 
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number  of  firms  and  workingmen  to  step  forward 
and  join  the  society.  We  must  admit  that  it  is  a 
very  clear  and  effective  way  of  inducing  reluctant 
firms  to  introduce  the  common  scale  and  fall  into 
rank  with  the  many  great  offices  which  are  already 
faithful  and  powerful  members  of  the  Guild.  It  is 
easily  seen  that  the  great  strength  of  the  Guild  lies 
in  the  union  of  employers  and  employes.  They  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  form  an  economic  power  which 
no  individual  firm  can  withstand.  If  these  means 
were  employed  here  in  America,  our  printing  trade 
would  undoubtedly  enjoy  the  same  prosperity  as 
that  of  Germany.  Let  employer  and  employe  go 
hand  in  hand  and  we  will  be  successful,  for  "In 
union  lies  strength.” 


AN  AMERICAN  PRINTER  ON  BRITISH  PRINTING. 

HE  impressions  of  Mr.  Paul  Pfizenmayer,  New 
York,  on  his  visit  to  England,  as  given  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  British  Printer ,  are  interesting. 
He  thinks  that  but  few  offices  in  Great  Britain  com¬ 
pare  favorably  in  method  or  production  with  America; 
and  while  prices  for  work  are  higher  in  England, 
wages  are  much  lower  than  on  this  side.  The  speed 
of  presses  there  was  a  surprise  to  him.  Of  this  he 
says  :  "  How  would  we  fare  on  a  compensation  of 

6,000  impressions  per  day  off  flat-bed  presses  ?  We 
could  not  only  not  exist,  but  competition  would  sim¬ 
ply  wipe  us  off  the  floor.  Our  output  here  on  the 
finest  kind  of  illustrated  work,  printed  on  coated 
paper,  from  flat-bed  presses,  is  from  7,500  up ;  on 
medium  heavy  illustrated,  and  on  fine  book-work, 
9,500  to  11,000;  and  on  ordinary  work  up  to  16,000 
impressions  daily  for  nine  and  one  half  hours’  work. 
Some  of  our  new-style  presses  can  be  run  at  a  much 
higher  speed,  but  the  ordinary  feeder  can  not  handle 
the  sheets  fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with  a  speed 
much  above  14,000  impressions.” 

Mr.  Pfizenmayer  is  a  strong  advocate  of  first- 
class  machines  for  the  setting  of  type,  and  thinks 
that  linecasting  machinery  will  never  suffice  to 
replace  honest  hand  composition.  "What  every  true 
and  practical  printer  wants,”  he  remarks,  "  is  a 
machine  that  will  set,  justify  and  distribute  good, 
honest,  founder’s  type,  fast  and  at  a  moderate  cost. 
In  this  age  of  strife  for  accomplishment,  combined 
with  the  zeal  of  enterprise,  it  will  take  but  a  short 
time  to  furnish  us  with  a  machine  that  will  embody 
all  reasonable  demands,  and  the  sales  will  prove  to 
all  builders  of  makeshifts  that  printers  are  an  intelli¬ 
gent  class  who  will  appreciate  a  really  good  thing 
when  it  comes  along.” 

Of  the  new  processes  of  make-ready  for  reducing 
the  cost  of  presswork  Mr.  Pfizenmayer  seems  a  little 
in  doubt.  The  three  methods  now  in  vogue  are  dis¬ 
cussed  at  length,  and  are  acknowledged  to  be  of 
advantage  for  certain  classes  of  work,  but  for  fine 
cut-work  he  still  maintains  that  the  overlay  is  the 


only  method  of  bringing  out  the  full  beauty  and 
value  of  the  illustrations,  and  at  the  same  time  stand 
the  long  runs  necessary  on  much  of  the  magazine 
work. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

ALTHOUGH  The  Inland  Printer  is  subscribed 
IT  for  and  read  by  printers  and  others  in  countries 
in  nearly  every  part  of  the  world,  it  was  decided  npt 
long  ago  to  let  some  new  people  see  it,  and  with 
this  end  in  view  copies  of  the  October  issue  —  the 
"National  Export  Exposition  Number”  —  were  sent 
to  every  United  States  consul  abroad,  with  request 
to  hand  them  to  firms  interested.  The  receipt  of 
the  majority  of  these  copies  has  been  acknowledged, 
the  consuls  in  many  cases  having  written  letters 
that  serve  to  show  the  interest  they  take  in  matters 
of  this  kind,  and  in  some  instances  they  called  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  points  that  may  be  of  service  to 
those  in  the  trade  in  America.  The  suggestion  is 
made  in  part  of  the  letters  that  to  make  papers  or 
catalogues  of  service  in  foreign  countries  they 
should  be  printed  in  the  language  of  the  country  to 
which  sent.  This  serviceable  hint  has  already  been 
given  to  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  and 
many  are  now  sending  catalogues  printed  in  this 
way.  While  the  rule  is  excellent  as  applied  to  cata¬ 
logues,  it  would  not  be  feasible,  however,  in  a  trade 
journal  of  the  character  of  The  Inland  Printer. 
Albion  W.  Tourgee,  United  States  consul  at  Bor¬ 
deaux,  France,  referring  to  the  disadvantage  of  dis¬ 
tributing  literature  in  his  city  among  people  who  do 
not  understand  the  language,  says  : 

I  handed  the  copy  of  The  Inland  Printer  received 
from  you  this  week  to  Mr.  Durand,  who  does  the  printing 
for  the  consulate  and  any  other  work  I  have  in  that  line. 
He  does  not  know  any  English,  but  will  appreciate  the  pic¬ 
tures  and  display  type.  There  is  not  a  printer  in  this  city  — 
that  is,  a  master  printer  —  who  reads  English.  There  may 
be  a  compositor  who  does,  but  I  have  not  yet  found  him. 
This  may  serve  to  show  our  producers  how  valuable  English 
advertising  is  in  such  a  community. 

The  objection  referred  to  by  Mr.  Tourgee  seems 
to  be  shared  by  Robert  P.  Skinner,  the  consul  at 
Marseilles,  as  he  takes  occasion  to  mention  it  in  his 
letter ;  but  still  he  speaks  of  the  field  as  being  one 
worthy  of  cultivation  on  the  part  of  typefounders 
and  others.  There  are  suggestions  in  this  letter 
that  should  at  once  be  taken  advantage  of  by  manu¬ 
facturers  in  America.  He  says  : 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  handsome  October  edition  and  I 
take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  it,  as  requested  in  your  let¬ 
ter  of  the  second.  I  have  only  one  objection  to  it,  and  that 
is  that  it  is  not  in  the  French  language.  The  circumstance 
named  limits  its  usefulness  in  this  vicinity.  However,  I  shall 
be  proud  to  exhibit  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  American  print¬ 
er’s  art.  It  occurs  to  me  that  France  ought  to  be  an 
attractive  field  for  cultivation  on  the  part  of  our  typefounders 
and  others.  With  the  ratification  of  the  reciprocity  treaty 
now  pending  between  the  two  countries  we  shall  be  able  to 
get  our  goods  into  this  market  at  the  minimum  tariff,  and 
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there  is  a  great  deal  that  France  could  buy  of  us  to  her  own 
advantage.  The  presses,  folders  and  binding  machines  in 
use  here  are  comparatively  primitive.  Marseilles,  with  a 
population  of  half  a  million,  does  not  shelter  one  typesetting 
machine.  The  inks  are  of  inferior  quality.  Only  one  daily 
paper  published  here  is  stereotyped,  and  all  are  printed  on  a 
flimsy  paper  from  type  that  shows  up  very  imperfectly.  All 
newspapers  are  folded  by  hand.  You  will  understand,  there¬ 
fore,  why  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  show  the  progress  of  our 
country,  always  hoping  that  a  demand  will  be  created  in  this 
market  which  American  manufacturers  can  satisfy. 

Marshal  Halstead,  consul  at  Birmingham,  Eng¬ 
land,  points  to  the  fact  that  British  printers  are 
following  very  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
American  brothers,  and  mentions  a  number  of  things 
concerning  our  business  relations  with  firms  abroad 
that  may  be  of  value  to  those  who  are  reaching  out 
for  foreign  trade.  The  reference  made  to  his  annual 
report  should  be  the  means  of  directing  attention  to 
printing  interests  abroad,  and  the  report  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  examined  with  interest  by  those  connected 
with  the  graphic  arts.  His  letter  is  as  follows : 

Everybody,  I  imagine,  who  knows  anything  about  fine 
printing  is  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  your  publication, 
and  I  desire  herewith  to  thank  you  for  your  great  courtesy  in 
sending  me  the  October  edition  of  your  magazine,  known  as 
the  "National  Export  Exposition  Number.”  The  Inland 
Printer  is  always  a  handsome  production,  and  the  Export 
Exposition  number  seems  to  me  particularly  attractive.  I 
wonder  whether,  by  any  chance,  you  saw  the  printing  section 
of  my  annual  report,  printed  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Commerce,  in  the  annual  compilation  known  as  "  Commercial 
Relations.”  In  that  report,  in  a  hasty  way,  I  make  some 
comparisons  of  English  and  American  printing  methods,  and 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  British  printers  are  following 
very  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  American  printers ;  that 
American  photo-engravers,  stereotypers,  electrotypers  and 
printers  have  been  imported ;  that  American  presses  are 
selling  very  freely  here,  and  that  the  American  ink  manufac¬ 
turers  are  at  last  getting  a  footing.  A  young  man  I  met  the 
other  day,  a  photo-engraver,  was  employed  by  a  printing 
supply  house  many  months  to  instruct  British  printers  who 
were  purchasers  of  this  concern  in  the  fine  points  of  fine 
printing  and  handling  cutwork.  Think  of  this  American 
engraver,  seated  at  an  American  desk  in  a  British  printing 
supply  house  with  about  four  hours  a  day,  at  a  good  salary, 
giving  instructions.  The  result  of  all  this  is  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  printing  here,  as  any  one  comparing  publications  of 
year  and  a  half  ago  and  printing  today  can  see. 

The  following-  from  John  C.  Covert,  United  States 
consul  at  Lyons,  France,  shows  how  American  work 
is  appreciated  there.  The  mention  of  the  earlier 
printers  in  his  city  is  interesting  : 

Thanks  for  that  Inland  Printer.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  the  typographical  art  I  ever  saw.  From  cover  to 
cover  it  is  all  art.  But  that  cover  —  its  beautiful  curves  and 
traceries,  like  the  wavy  veins,  in  autumn  leaves,  the  mottled 
hues  and  windings  on  old  parchment,  with  the  plain,  strong, 
clear  black  letter,  bold  and  full,  so  superior  to  fancy  work  — 
that  cover  is  a  perfect  work  of  art.  This  city  is  the  cradle 
(one  of  them)  of  printing.  There  were  fifty  printing  offices 
here  (printing  houses,  I  mean)  before  the  year  1500  —  one 
hundred  by  1520.  They  still  do  fine  work. 

Oscar  Malmros,  consular  agent  at  Markme- 
kirchen,  Germany,  seems  to  be  pleased  with  the 


arrangement  and  setting  of  the  advertisements,  and 
says : 

The  Inland  Printer  has  been  received  today.  I  have 
thoroughly  examined  the  number  for  October  sent  me  and 
greatly  admire  it  in  every  respect.  If  I  were  to  specify  any 
particular  in  your  publication  which  perhaps  above  all  others 
appealed  to  my  own  sense  of  what  is  beautiful  in  typograph¬ 
ical  arrangement,  it  would  be  your  "cards”  and  advertise¬ 
ments.  I  shall  with  great  pleasure  show  the  October  number 
to  those  persons  in  this  small  town  who  may  be  interested 
in  printers’  publications. 

These  letters  are  given  to  show  the  interest  mani¬ 
fested  by  our  consular  agents.  These  gentlemen  are 
always  ready  to  be  of  assistance  to  firms  located  in 
the  country  which  they  represent.  Scores  of  other 
letters  have  been  received,  all  of  like  tenor,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  the  publication  of  the  few  selected  will 
be  the  means  of  interesting  typefounders,  material 
men,  pressbuilders  and  others  in  this  country,  and 
influence  them  to  consider  the  question  of  trade 
relations  with  countries  outside  the  United  States. 


COMMON  SENSE  VERSUS  CHEAP  PRINTING. 
HERE  is  no  money  any  longer  in  the  printing 
business ;  people  are  not  willing  to  pay  the 
price  of  good  stock,  much  less  allow  the  printer  a 
decent  living.  It’s  cheapness  that  counts  these  days, 
and  that’s  all.”  This  is  the  kind  of  argument  that  a 
paper  salesman  has  to  meet  day  after  day  until  it 
g^ows  monotonous.  The  person  who  makes  the 
statement  is  generally  an  intelligent  printer  who 
could  do  good  work  if  he  had  orders  for  it,  but  the 
effect  of  cheap  competition  has  thoroughly  discour¬ 
aged  him  from  making  any  determined  effort  to 
extricate  his  customers  from  the  typographical  mire 
of  botchwork. 

Now,  every  printer  who  loves  his  business  knows 
in  his  heart  that  cheap  printing  does  not  pay.  It 
pays  neither  himself  nor  his  customer,  nor  his  cus¬ 
tomer’s  customer.  It  brings  him  no  credit  when 
done,  but  oftentimes  produces  complaint  and  causes 
a  feeling  of  general  dissatisfaction.  Yet  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  printer  has  given  all  and  more 
than  his  customer  has  paid  for.  The  error  was  made 
before  the  contract  was  placed,  when  the  printer 
failed  to  make  his  customer  understand  that  cheap 
printing  is  not  everything.  Not  only  must  a  piece 
of  printed  matter  contain  the  particular  information 
which  is  required  to  be  conveyed,  but  it  must  be 
presented  in  such  a  form  as  to  produce  a  good 
impression  upon  the  recipient.  If  it  fails  in  this  it 
will  pass  unnoticed  from  the  busy  man’s  mail  to  his 
waste-basket.  He  who  doubts  this  statement  may 
go  to  the  junk  shop  and,  if  he  is  a  large  advertiser, 
he  will  probably  recognize  some  of  his  own  litera¬ 
ture  that  has  not  so  much  as  been  removed  from  its 
envelope.  It  is  the  cheap  printing  that  fills  the  junk 
shop,  and  that  is  a  fact ! 

Let  us  now  see  how  much  money  has  been 
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wasted  on  a  single  carload  of  catalogues  and  circu¬ 
lars  which  the  junk  dealer  would  sell  you : 

Postage  on  15  tons  of  printed  matter  at  8  cents  per 


pound . . . . . . .  $2,400 

Fifteen  tons  of  paper  at  (say  5  cents  per  pound) .  1,500 


*Presswork  on  15  tons  (say  1,000  pounds  to  a  job) . . .  - 

*  Composition  on  30  different  jobs  of  circulars  and 

catalogues .  . 

*  Binding,  addressing,  stamping,  etc  .  . 


Total .  $ - 

Cr. — 15  tons  mixed  paper  stock  at  X  cent  per  pound.  75 

Actual  amount  wasted . . .  $ - 


This  money  has  not  only  been  wasted,  but  similar 
sums  are  being  wasted  day  after  day  as  the  worth¬ 
less  trash  comes  from  the  printing  presses.  Yet  why 
should  the  printer  complain  ? 

Too  often  cooperation  between  printer  and  cus¬ 
tomer  ceases  upon  delivery  of  job.  The  former 
argues  that  he  has  done  his  work  and  it  is  none  of 
his  business  what  becomes  of  it  afterward.  This  is 
a  grave  mistake.  If  the  result  was  a  failure  it  is  for 
the  printer’s  interest  to  find  out  the  reason.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  a  success,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
know  it.  In  either  case,  with  the  job  before  him  and 
the  result,  the  printer  is  in  a  position  to  make  intel¬ 
ligent  suggestions  as  to  the  best  method  of  treating 
the  next  work,  and  no  one  would  be  quicker  to  appre¬ 
ciate  this  fact  than  his  customer. 

One  of  the  most  successful  publishing  houses,  in 
the  country  has  stated  that  they  consider  it  good 
business  when  they  receive  replies  from  six  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  circulars  distributed.  On  this 
basis  the  printer  who  could  take  the  same  circular 
and  make  it  so  attractive  that  twelve  per  cent  of  the 
edition  would  produce  answers,  should  receive  for  his 
work  just  twice  the  total  amount  spent  on  the  first 
job ;  if.  eighteen  per  cent,  three  times ;  if  sixty  per 
cent,  ten  times.  Surely  this  is  a  prize  worth  work¬ 
ing  for. 

Nor  is  large  extravagance  necessary.  An  artis¬ 
tic  effect  obtained  by  simple  use  of  clear-cut  type 
requires  talent,  study  and  skill,  yet  the  actual 
mechanical  cost  is  far  less  than  is  any  attempt  to 
reproduce  the  glories  of  the  rainbow ;  and  the 
printer  who  at  an  expense  of  $25  can  secure  a  hun¬ 
dred  purchasers  for  a  certain  article  is  a  more  valu¬ 
able  man  than  he  who  requires  $50  to  accomplish  the 
same  object. 

As  a  general  rule,  better  results  can  be  obtained 
by  a  careful  study  for  simplicity  than  by  bad  taste 
and  elaboration.  For  the  former  brings  from  the 
reader  a  sense  of  respect,  the  latter  ridicule  ;  and 
while,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find 
sixty  readers  in  a  hundred  who  are  in  the  market  for 
the  same  article  at  the  same  time,  yet  it  is  a  recog¬ 
nized  fact  that  if  a  person  knows  about  a  good  arti¬ 
cle  he  will  buy  it  sooner  or  later  or  else  he  will 

*  The  printer  may  form  his  own  estimate. 


influence  another  person  to  do  so.  And  the  catalogue 
that  "  seems  too  good  to  throw  away  ”  has  a  tremen¬ 
dous  advantage  over  the  catalogue  that  has  fallen 
into  the  waste-basket. 

Thus  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  colored 
professor  to  his  class  in  grammar  could  well  be 
inscribed  over  the  door  of  every  print  shop  ?  "  It 

tain’t  so  much  the  tale  you  tell ;  ’tis  the  tellin’  way 
to  tell  it.” 


ADVERTISING  FOR  PRINTERS. 

ITHIN  recent  years  there  has  been  printed 
considerable  matter  pertaining  to  printers’ 
advertising,  and  many  a  member  of  the  craft  has 
been  helped  in  the  preparation  of  his  announce¬ 
ments  by  the  experiments  of  others  as  related  in  the 
journals  of  the  trade.  No  special  effort  has>  ever 
been  made,  however,  to  formulate  the  better  meth¬ 
ods  of  advertising  to  printers.  The  gospel  of  most 
of  those  who  wish  to  place  their  advertising  before 
printers  has  begun  and  ended  with  "  Put  it  in  The 
Inland  Printer.”  This  is  all  very  well,  but  every 
house  that  sells  to  the  printer  wants  better  ideas  on 
how  to  prepare  advertising,  so  that  it  will  hit  the 
printer  before  whom  it  will  be  brought.  As  the 
readers  of  these  lines  must  nearly  all  know  more  or 
less  about  writing  advertisements,  and  as  many  of 
them  are  without  doubt  better  students  of  advertis¬ 
ing  than  the  writer,  the  question  of  how  best  to 
reach  the  printer  is  naturally  approached  with  some 
diffidence.  We  beg  the  pardon  of  any  who  may 
"know  it  all,”  for  attempting  to  throw  a  little  light 
in  the  pathway  of  those  who  write  to  catch  the 
printer’s  trade,  by  referring  to  the  methods  of  some 
of  those  who  are  most  successful  advertisers. 

Take  the  Linotype  Company’s  advertisements, 
for  instance.  These  have  been  especially  good  for 
the  past  year,  or  since  the  policy  was  adopted  of 
writing  them  to  stimulate  the  printer  to  doing  a 
little  figuring  as  to  the  saving  involved.  Instead  of 
saying  that  it  cuts  the  cost  of  composition  in  half, 
a  bald  assertion,  how  much  stronger  is  this  sort  of 
thing:  "The  scale  of  prices  for  linotype  operators 
ranges  from  7  cents  to  14  cents  per  1,000  ems  for 
corrected  matter  on  the  galley.  What  are  you  pay¬ 
ing  ?  ”  And  this  is  a  clincher  of  another  sort : 
"Composing-rooms  which  were  busy  two  years  ago 
are  now  practically  idle  —  the  work  has  gone  to 
machine  offices.  You  can  retain  the  type,  but  not 
the  work.” 

Most  readers  will  remember  also  the  queries, 
"How  do  you  estimate  ?  Compositor  $18  a  week  to 
set  40,000  ems,  or  operators  $20  a  week  to  set 
200,000  ems  ?  ”  —  and  so  on  through  the  category  of 
favorable  comparisons.  The  artist  who  writes  those 
advertisements  has  learned  that  printers  are  great 
hands  to  sit  down  and  figure,  and  he  just  gives  the 
material  to  figure  on  that  can  have  but  one  result  in 
the  figurer’s  mind.  It  should  be  worth  the  while  of 
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other  advertisers  in  this  publication  to  study  this 
method,  and  see  if  there  is  not  something:  in  it  for 
them. 

Perhaps  the  Campbell  Company’s  advertising  has 
attracted  as  much  comment  as  any  that  comes  before 
the  printer.  A  professional  ad.  man  is  employed  to 
get  up  these,  and  he  employs  the  sledge-hammer 
style  of  argument.  In  the  first  place,  this  advertis¬ 
ing  attracts  by  the  amount  of  space  which  it  occu- 


MADONNA  STUDY. 

Open-air  amateur  photo  by  Lee  Moorhouse,  Pendleton,  Oregon. 


pies.  This  is  a  point  which  appeals  to  the  printer, 
who  has  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  this  space  costs, 
and  is  apt  to  cogitate  this  way:  "They  must  have 
to  sell  a  lot  of  presses  to  spend  so  much  money  in 
advertising.  If  they  are  selling  so  many,  perhaps 
there  is  something  in  it  for  me,  and  I  ought  to  look 
into  it.”  These  ads.  are  full  of  forceful  sentences, 
as  "The  printer  who  clings  to  his  snail-like  presses 
when  he  knows  all  about  the  tremendous  productive 
capacity  of  the  Century  is  flying  in  the  face  of  lots 
of  trouble.”  "You  don’t  have  to  cut  prices  when 
you  have  the  Century  presses.”  "There  is  a  dark 
side  to  the  picture,  and  that  will  be  your  side  if  your 
competitor  gets  the  Century  before  you  do.”  This 
sort  of  talk  fired  regularly  at  the  printer  will  have 
its  effect  on  him.  It  is  good  advertising. 

Of  a  totally  different  kind  is  the  Ault  &  Wiborg 


advertising,  which  attracts  the  printer  by  its  beauty, 
appealing  to  the  sentimental  and  artistic  side  of  his 
nature.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  ink  business,  and 
notwithstanding  the  cost  of  preparing  the  inserts 
has  doubtless  proven  extremely  profitable.  But  sup¬ 
pose  the  Campbell  Company  had  advertised  their 
presses  this  way,  and  the  Ault  &  Wiborg  people 
their  inks  in  the  Campbell  way.  Does  any  printer 
believe  that  either  would  have  reaped  half  the 
results  ?  You  see  you  have  to  consider  what  you 
are  selling  before  you  adopt  a  distinctive  style  of 
advertising. 

The  ornate  in  advertising,  the  appeal  to  beauty, 
seems  also  to  be  specially  valuable  to  the  photo¬ 
engraver.  The  monthly  pictures  of  pretty  women 
seen  in  the  ads.  of  the  Electric  City  Engraving 
Company  are  bound  to  arrest  the  attention  of  even 
the  most  casual  glancer  over  the  pages  of  the 
medium.  This  is  a  method  that  can  be  kept  up 
forever,  for  the  stock  of  handsome  girls  will  never 
run  out  in  America. 

The  advertising  design  competition,  such  as  held 
by  the  Butler  Paper  Company  some  time  since,  is 
specially  good  for  a  paper  house,  as  it  makes  the 
printing  public  more  familiar  with  the  name,  and 
that  is  worth  a  good  deal  to  the  paper  man,  who 
seeks  to  be  remembered  whenever  the  printer  desires 
figures  from  a  new  house. 

Walter  Scott  &  Co’s  advertising  is  of  the  more 
quiet  sort,  but  it  has  an  admirable  feature  that  should 
not  go  unnoticed  here,  in  that  it  goes  into  the  details 
of  the  mechanism  of  his  cylinders,  and  explains  just 
why  this  and  that  device  is  superior.  When  a  man 
talks  details  he  is  apt  to  convince,  as  he  goes  deeper 
than  the  reader,  who  understands  less  of  the  subject. 
The  writer  of  those  advertisements  knows  what 
printers  are,  and  knows  how  to  hit  them. 

One  might  go  on  and  enumerate  many  more 
methods  of  advertising  that  appeal  specially  to  the 
printing  trade,  but  the  object  of  this  article  is  not  to 
form  a  category  of  the  larger  advertisers  and  their 
methods,  but  to  throw  out  a  few  suggestions  that 
may  be  helpful  to  others  who  prepare  advertising  for 
the  reading  of  printers,  by  setting  them  to  thinking 
of  the  method  that  is  behind  this  advertising.  Get 
up  a  way  of  your  own  if  you  can ;  if  not,  adopt  one 
from  some  other  line  of  business  that  is  applicable 
to  yours.  By  such  means  you  can  get  the  best 
results  from  The  Inland  Printer’s  circulation, 
and  your  announcements  may  receive  more  than  a 
passing  glance.  Try  to  put  yourself  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  place  of  the  printer,  and  consider 
what  he  would  do  and  think  under  such  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  facts,  and  what  matters  will  influence  him  to 
buy,  and  then  work  out  a  distinctive  line  of  adver¬ 
tising,  and  follow  it  up  energetically,  so  as  to 
command  general  attention.  Then,  if  you  manage 
the  rest  of  your  business  as  well,  you  will  make 
money. 
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PRINTERS’  PRICES  IN  NEW  YORK. 

ESING  money  in  the  printing  business  was  the 
subject  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
guests  at  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  winter  evening 
dinners  of  the  New  York  Typothetae,  held  October 
17,  seventy-two  members  and  invited  guests  being 
present.  The  committee  in  charge  were  E.  Parke 
Coby,  J.  Clyde  Oswald  and  Robert  L.  Stillson,  and 
they  arranged  a  most  agreeable  program.  President 
Joseph  J.  Little  presided,  with  Theo.  L.  De  Vinne 
and  Paul  Nathan  on  his  right,  and  S.  P.  Avery  and 
William  Green  on  his  left.  At  the  close  of  the  feast¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Little  made  an  address  of  welcome,  and 
extended  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  visiting 
printers,  saying,  "We  want  you  in  the  Typothetae 
for  your  own  good  as  well  as  ours.” 

Philip  Ruxton  followed  with  a  comic  song,  and 
was  called  on  for  others  between  the  principal 
speeches. 

Theo.  L.  De  Vinne  gave  the  first  address,  on 
"Changed  Conditions  in  the  Printing  Trade.”  His 
remarks  are  condensed  as  follows :  "  My  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  trade  in  New  York  extend  back  to  1835, 
to  the  time  when  Harper  &  Bros,  and  the  New  York 
Sun  used  hand  presses.  We  know  how  printing 
plants  have  developed,  and  that  wages  of  work¬ 
men  have  doubled  and  trebled.  But  are  we  employ¬ 
ers  getting  any  more  ?  I  think  we  have  come  to  a 
point  where  we  ought  to  make  a  break  for  better 
prices.  The  nine-hour  day  is  coming.,  with  ten  per 
cent  less  product  and  ten  per  cent  less  profit.  I  can 
not  make  ten  per  cent  out  of  the  business  now,  and 
I  do  not  know  who  can.  The  unions  are  pushing  us 
for  greater  privileges,  and  we  would  probably  do 
the  same  if  in  their  place.  I  wish  them  well,  but  we 
have  got  to  look  after  our  own  interests.  We  should 
be  less  at  variance  with  each  other  and  with  them. 
It  is  a  shame  that  workmen  should  pay  $4  a  week 
from  their  earnings  to  support  a  strike  against  the 
Sun ,  and  that  many  employers  think  that  they  can 
not  spend  $2  a  month  to  belong  to  the  Typothetae. 
We  need  to  make  new  rates  for  our  work.  The 
standard  rates  are  now  75  cents  for  book  composi¬ 
tion  and  50  cents  for  presswork,  and  we  know  that 
prices  run  much  lower.  Can  we  not  agree  to  make 
these  rates  much  higher  ?  If  the  great  majority  of 
the  printers  of  the  Typothetae  say  that  certain  rates 
are  fair,  we  ought  to  stick  to  them.  I  hope  that 
other  speakers  will  follow  this  idea  further.” 

Joseph  J.  Little’s  paper  was  entitled,  "The 
Employing  Printer  of  Today  as  Related  to  the 
Art.”  He  said,  in  substance:  "This  meeting  is  an 
encouraging  sign  of  the  times.  Printers  do  well  to 
come  together  on  the  matter  of  fair  and  proper 
returns  for  their  work.  We  are  too  apt  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  like  the  cabmen  around  a  railway  station,  strug¬ 
gling  for  orders,  only  the  cabmen  don’t  cut  the 
price.  Solicitors  lower  the  profits,  and  when  you 
offer  to  cut  the  price,  you  degrade  the  business. 


You  say  that  if  you  do  not  cut  the  price  some  one 
else  will.  Not  necessarily  so.  But  why  follow  an 
evil  example  ?  You  do  not  hear  of  printers  dying 
rich,  but  you  do  hear  of  sheriff’s  sales.” 

The  speaker  then  went  into  figures  to  show  that 
on  the  most  favorable  kind  of  a  showing,  a  $50,000 
plant  in  New  York  could  not  do  presswork  on  a 
nine-hour  basis  for  a  less  cost  than  $1.07  an  hour. 
To  get  this  low  figure  he  had  to  assume  that  the 
interest  charge  was  but  5  per  cent,  depreciation  but 
7^2  per  cent,  bookkeeping  and  collecting  but  $10  a 
week ;  that  there  was  no  work  spoiled,  and  no  bad 
debts,  lawyers’  fees  or  Typothetae  dues.  He  had 
calculated  that  present  prices  could  be  advanced  10 
cents  a  token  without  making  an  advance  on  the 
retail  price  of  books  more  than  a  cent  a  copy  on  an 
average,  and  he  thought  that  publishers  would  be 
willing  to  pay  this. 

Mr.  Little’s  figures  were  discussed  by  Messrs. 
Joseph  Gantz,  William  Green  and  J.  H.  Eggers,  and 
all  held  that  the  cost  of  cylinder  presswork  was 
above  rather  than  below  the  figures  presented.  Mr. 
Gantz  placed  the  cost  of  running  large  cylinders  at 
$13  a  day,  and  Mr.  Green  said  that  he  could  not 
make  it  less  than  $1.20  an  hour,  under  the  best 
conditions. 

Isaac  H.  Blanchard  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  method  of  making  a  flat  price  per  token  was 
erroneous,  that  make-ready  should  be  a  fixed  item 
for  charge,  and  then  add  so  much  a  token  on  top. 

Paul  Nathan  followed  with  a  paper  on  "Profit, 
and  How  It  Should  Be  Figured.”  He  said:  "The 
object  of  doing  business  is  to  make  a  profit.  The 
man  who  confuses  profit  with  salary  earned  makes  a 
mistake,  for  every  man  who  has  the  ability  to  run  a 
business  can  command  a  good  salary  without  risking 
any  money  in  trade.  The  printer  embarks  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  takes  the  risks  in  order  to  earn  more  than 
a  salary.  The  man  who  gets  only  a  salary  out  of 
his  business  earns  no  profits  ;  usually  he  is  even  less 
independent  than  the  man  on  salary,  for  in  every 
customer  he  has  a  master  instead  of  the  one  master 
he  would  have  if  employed.  To  get  at  real,  actual, 
net  profit,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  a  sufficient  interest 
on  the  capital,  such  as  it  would  earn  if  invested  in 
real  estate,  and  six  per  cent  has  been  commonly 
regarded  as  the  proper  allowance  for  the  use  of  such 
capital.  In  the  printing  business  it  is  also  essential 
to  make  allowance  for  the  replacing  of  the  type 
every  five  or  six  years,  and  of  the  presses  every  ten 
or  twenty  years.” 

Mr.  Nathan  then  went  into  figures  to  show  what 
a  $15,000  plant  should  earn.  His  conclusions  were 
rather  staggering.  He  argued  that  such  a  plant 
should  earn  in  ten  years  $66,500  of  profits,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  $20,000  salary  for  the  proprietor,  $9,000  for 
interest  on  investment,  $15,000  to  keep  the  plant  up 
to  date,  $7,500  for  the  balance  of  the  depreciation, 
and  $15,000  of  actual  profits.  The  speaker  closed 
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with  the  comment  that  "  The  printer  should  ever  bear 
in  mind  that  the  time  to  make  the  profit  on  work  is 
always  now.  Deferring  a  profit  is  simply  a  way  of 
losing  a  profit.  Knowing  what  cost  is,  and  what  is 
requisite  to  the  production  of  profit,  it  only  remains 
for  the  printer  who  would  be  successful  to  see  to  it 
that  the  profit  is  never  sacrificed  on  the  work  going 
out  of  his  establishment.  By  following  this  rule  he 
has  a  sure  thing,  but  in  order  to  follow  it  he  requires 
to  know  what  is  cost  and  what  is  profit.” 

A  general  discussion  followed,  in  which  William 
Green  said  that  one  could  not  count  up  ten  printers 
in  New  York  city  who  were  making  money.  Mr. 
DeVinne  added  that  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century 
New  York  had  as  able  men  in  the  printing  business 
as  now,  and  that  many  of  them  made  money,  but 
that  they  did  not-  make  it  out  of  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness.  The  trouble  then  was  the  same  as  now  —  they 
made  erroneous  estimates. 

Mr.  Charles  Francis  said  that  yesterday  he  had 
taken  an  order  for  a  $275  job,  and  that  today  he  was 
telephoned  to  stop  work  on  it,  because  some  other 
printer  had  offered  to  do  it  for  $141.  He  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  London  the  typo¬ 
graphical  associations  of  employes  and  employers 
worked  together. 

Other  remarks  were  made,  all  in  the  same  vein, 
on  the  necessity  for  better  prices,  and  the  gathering 
broke  up  at  a  late  hour. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

THE  PRINTERS’  OPPORTUNITY. 

BY  F.  W.  THOMAS. 

NOW  is  the  time  to  raise  prices.  Machinery, 
type,  paper  and  materials  of  all  kinds  are 
advancing  rapidly  and  decidedly,  and  the  composi¬ 
tors  want  a  nine-hour  day.  The  cost  of  printing  is 
increasing  every  day,  and  the  top  notch  is  not  yet 
in  sight.  The  price  to  our  customers  must  go 
up.  From  1893  to  1897  were  hard  years,  and  the 
fact  that  every  one  was  figuring  very  closely  on 
expenses,  coupled  with  the  pernicious  system  of 
getting  bids  on  even  the  smallest  jobs,  forced  the 
price  on  printing  below  a  profitable  level  even  with¬ 
out  the  increased  cost  of  the  present. 

Even  before  the  hard  times,  printers  never  wore 
very  large  diamonds  or  rode  in  very  fine  carriages, 
and  yet  there  are  very  few  lines  of  business  which 
require  more  brains  for  their  successful  management 
than  commercial  printing,  if  it  is  well  done. 

The  printing  business  requires  a  heavy  invest¬ 
ment  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  business 
handled.  This  and  the  great  amount  of  detail  to  be 
looked  after  in  even  a  moderate-sized  shop  makes  it 
impossible  to  run  a  printing  office  on  the  principle 
of  "quick  sales  and  small  profits.”  Good  prices 
must  be  obtained  if  there  is  to  be  any  showing  at 
"the  end  of  the  month. 

The  present  rates  are  not  adequate.  They  must 
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be  raised  if  proprietors  of  printing  offices  are  to  get 
the  returns  to  which  their  investment,  ability,  and 
hard  work  entitle  them.  It  is  easy  to  do  it  now. 
Everything  else  is  going  up.  Why  not  printing  ? 
People  expect  it.  Don’t  disappoint  them. 

Is  it  as  difficult  as  it  seems  ?  Of  course  we  can 
not  form  a  trust.  There  are  too  many  printers  for 
that  to  be  feasible.  Competition  in  the  business 
can  not  be  eliminated,  but  if  every  proprietor  of  a 
printing-office  will  get  out  his  old  limp,  paralyzed 
nerve  supply,  dust  it  off,  and  put  it  in  use  again, 
there  might  be  about  a  ten  per  cent  raise  all  along 
the  line,  which  would  double  our  profits. 

When  your  customer  says,  "Duplicate  my  last 
order,”  tell  him  stock  has  gone  up,  and  those  letter¬ 
heads  will  cost  him  50  cents  per  thousand  more  than 
the  last  lot.  Ten  to  one  he  is  going  to  use  them  to 
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notify  his  customers  of  an  advance  in  his  line  of 
goods,  and  he  won’t  think  of  objecting  to  your 
increased  price. 

Do  the  same  thing  on  everything.  Don’t  be 
afraid  your  competitor  won’t  raise  his  prices.  Maybe 
he  has  had  sense  enough  to  do  it  already,  and  if  he 
has  not,  he  must  do  it  soon  or  go  to  ruin.  Remem¬ 
ber,  your  plant  can  turn  out  only  about  so  much 
work,  and  if  you  would  make  money  you  must  get 
a  fair  price  for  that  work. 

The  prophets  tell  us  there  is  a  panic  due  every 
seven  years.  You  can’t  raise  your  prices  any  when 
the  next  one  comes  along,  and  you  may  need  a  nest 
egg  to  carry  you  through  it.  You  have  prosperity 
now. 

Raise  your  prices  while  you  can.  That's  now. 

"Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.”  That's  now. 

Get  that  old  limp  nerve  out  and  dust  it  off  right 
away.  That's  now. 


VIEWS  AT  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 
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While  our  columns  are  always  open  for  the  discussion  of  any  rele¬ 
vant  subject,  we  do  not  necessarily  indorse  the  opinions  of  contributors. 
Anonymous  letters  will  not  be  noticed;  therefore  correspondents  will 
please  give  names  — not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee 
of  good  faith.  All  letters  of  more  than  1,000  words  will  be  subject  to  revi- 


AN  INCIDENT  AND  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  AD.  FAKE. 

To  the  Editor :  Lake  Mills,  Wis.,  October  10,  1899. 

An  "old-time  ”  print  recently  wandered  into  this  office  and 
asked  for  the  use  of  our  job  type  for  a  few  hours,  stating 
that  he  wished  to  issue  a  city  directory.  Being  one  of  the 
"profesh,”  and  lacking  the  article  which  is  considered  the 
"root  of  all  evil,”  he  was  given  permission  and  at  once  started 


Lake  Mills,  Wisconsin,  and  S  otne  of  Its 

REPRESENTATIVE  BUSINESS  MEN. 


B  Superb  Stock  of  faebicnable  fall  and  Timinter  Clothing. 
ENDLESS  VARIETY  OF  STYLE  AND  PATTERN. 

Our  riade-to=order  Department 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Fabrics  For  Fall ^and  Winter  Suiting. 


F.C.  SMITH, 

Dealer  in 

@  m 

General  Merchandise, 

Bring  your  Linen  to  the 

ries.  Delicacies,  etc.  I  make  a  special 

Like  Ills 

"“JERSEY  LILY” 

ttSBh 

Saad Launiry 

FLOUR 

A  CITY  DIRECTORY. 

in  by  setting  up  a  paragraph  giving  a  glowing  account  of  our 
beautiful  and  enterprising  city ;  then  taking  a  planer  proof 
he  made  a  rush  for  the  business  houses,  laid  his  plans  before 
the  merchants,  and  after  securing  as  many  ads.  as  was 
necessary  to  fill  his  card,  at  from  $1  to  $3  each,  he  returned 
to  the  office  and  issued  his  "  directory,”  the  result  of  his  labors 
being  shown  on  the  accompanying  sheet  [of  which  a  reduced 
facsimile  is  herewith  presented].  The  fellow  did  not  read 
proof  on  his  job,  hence  there  were  many  errors  ;  but  that  was 
immaterial  to  him,  as  he  had  submitted  proofs  and  collected 
his  cash.  After  framing  his  so-called  directory  and  placing  it 
in  the  postoffice,  the  directory  man  left  for  greener  fields  (yet 
I  can  hardly  say  that) ,  and  now  I  suppose  his  patrons  are 
reaping  rich  harvests  from  their  directory  ad. 

I  took  the  liberty  of  asking  the  fellow,  as  soon  as  his  work 
was  done,  what  he  intended  doing  with  his  directory.  His 
reply  was  that  he  intended  hanging  it  in  the  postoffice.  I 


informed  him  that  the  soil  was  soft  out  behind  the  office,  and 
that  I  thought  it  would  be  as  beneficial  to  the  advertisers  if  he 
would  bury  it  out  there  somewhere.  This  he  did  not  deny. 

It  always  seems  strange  to  me  that  intelligent  business 
men  will  squander  their  money  on  these  fake  advertising 
schemes,  especially  when  they  have  been  worked  over  and 
over  again.  Had  they  invested  their  hard-earned  cash  in 
bills,  or  local  ads.  in  the  city  papers,  there  would  doubtless 
have  been  results  ;  but  paying  from  $1  to  $3  in  advertising  of 
this  kind  is  throwing  money  away,  and  shows  that  what  the 
veteran  showman,  the  late  P.  T.  Barnum,  said,  "People  like 
to  be  humbugged,”  is  true.  Will  F.  Meyers. 


A  LESSON  IN  "FORESHORTENING.” 


A  REPLY  TO  “W.  M” 

To  the  Editor :  Chicago,  November  8,  1899. 

In  your  November  number  appears  a  letter  from  "W.  M.,” 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  entitled  "The  Life  of  a  Gear  Wheel,” 
and  your  answer  thereto.  Your  reply  was  not  an  answer 
except  in  a  general  way.  To  this  question  you  made  no 
reply  at  all :  "  The  effect  of  this  wearing  out  shows  itself  in 
the  roller  carriage  only,  which  then  has  a  jerky  motion  so 
pronounced  as  to  shake  the  building.  Is  the  same  fault  also 
common  to  the  Colt’s  Armory  press  ?  ” 

Your  correspondent  was  writing  about  a  Gaily  Universal, 
and  wants  to  know  whether  the  fault  complained  of  attaches 
to  the  Colt’s  Armory  press.  His  whole  letter  hinges  on  this 
inquiry,  and  you  carefully  avoid  answering  it.  If  you  did 
not  know  that  the  Colt’s  Armory  press  is  not  possessed  of 
this  fault,  you  could  easily  have  reenforced  your  knowledge 
by  making  a  little  inquiry.  If  you  did  know  it,  why  did  you 
not  explain  the  reason  ?  That  would  have  been  a  fair  way  to 
treat  an  advertiser.  Now  let  me  answer  the  question  for  you  : 

No,  the  Colt’s  Armory  press  does  not  have  this  fault.  It 
is  one  of  the  faults  that  were  corrected  when  the  Colt’s 
Armory  press  was  designed  and  latterly  improved  upon.  The 
general  reason  why  the  gear  wheel  wears  is  because  the  press 
is  not  built  like  the  Colt’s,  but  the  special  reason  is  that  the 
ink  cylinder  of  the  Colt’s  press  moves  in  reverse  motion  to 
the  Universal.  The  counterweight  which  you  refer  to  is  thus 
reduced  to  about  one-half  the  weight  of  the  Universal.  Any¬ 
body  will  see  at  a  glance  that  the. friction  is  thus  removed 
from  the  gear-wheel  cam,  reducing  the  wear  to  a  minimum. 
Your  correspondent  was  perfectly  right  about  the  reason  for 
the  jumping  and  thumping  of  the  roller  carriage.  The 
heavy  weight  of  the  Universal  will  wear  out  gear  wheels  as 
fast  as  you  can  put  them  in.  It  always  did  so,  and  it  always 
will  do  so.  The  Colt’s  company  had  a  vast  experience  in 
that  line,  and,  when  the  change  was  made,  the  Colt’s  press 
at  once  became  the  peer  of  the  Universal.  Yours  truly, 

J.  O.  Spencer. 
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THE  PUBLISHERS’  BUILDING  AT  THE  PARIS 
EXPOSITION  IN  1900. 

ONTRACTS  have  just  been  awarded  by  Commissioner- 
General  Ferdinand  W.  Peck  for  a  most  important 
building  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  which  struc¬ 
ture  will  be  known  as  the  Publishers’  building.  Cablegrams 
from  the  Paris  office  of  the  commission  state  that  work  on 


Section  Interior  Perspective. 

this  building  has  already  begun,  and  it  is  expected  to  have 
the  building  ready  to  receive  exhibits  early  in  the  new  year. 
This  edifice  will  be  an  annex  to  the  Department  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Chemical  Industries,  of  which  A.  S.  Capehart  is 
director.  The  building  is  for  the  exclusive  exhibition  of 
American  printing-house  machinery  and  allied  interests,  and 


in  it  will  be  maintained  a  headquarters  for  the  publishers  of 
the  United  States.  These  headquarters,  as  well  as  the  build¬ 
ing,  will  be  under  the  charge  of  Charles  H.  Simms,  assistant 
director  of  the  Department  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Chemical 
Industries..  The  building  will  be  unique  both  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  its  construction  and  appearance.  It  will  be  situated 
immediately  adjoining  the  main  exhibit  palace  in  the  Es¬ 
planade  des  Invalides  section  of  the  exposition,  the  palace  in 
which  will  be  displayed  the  manufactured  products  of  the 
United  States,  such  as  decorations  and  furnishings  of  public 
and  private  buildings,  silverware,  jewelry,  stationery,  ceram¬ 
ics,  etc. 

The  ground  to  be  occupied  by  the  Publishers’  building  is 
studded  with  a  group  of  shade  trees.  The  interior  will 
resemble  a  large  gallery,  made  up  of  a  series  of  domes  sup¬ 
ported  by  ornamented  columns,  the  whole  handsomely  and 
appropriately  decorated.  In  about  the  center  of  this  build¬ 
ing —  which,  it  will  be  observed,  is  to  be  one  continuous 
exhibit  hall  —  will  be  located  the  space  known  as  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  headquarters.  These  quarters  will  be  equipped  with 
appropriate  furniture  and  modern  conveniences  for  corre¬ 
spondence,  mail,  telegraphic,  messenger  and  other  necessary 
service,  and  will  be  available  to  United  States  publishers  as  a 
general  rendezvous  and  meeting-place ;  and  at  these  head¬ 
quarters  United  States  publishers  who  may  desire  courtesies 
from  the  Exposition  authorities  will  be  expected  to  register. 

Around  these  headquarters  will  be  installed  the  exhibits 
of  American  printing-house  machinery,  appliances  and  sup¬ 
plies.  These,  for  obvious  reasons,  can  not  be  described  in 
detail  at  this  time.  It  is  enough  to  say,  however,  that  they 
will  comprise  in  their  composite  as  well  as  in  sequence  form 
an  exhibit  which  will  include  practically  all  of  the  very  lat¬ 
est,  most  novel  and  efficient  machinery,  appliances,  devices, 
methods  and  processes  now  employed  in  modern  United 
States  commercial,  publishing  and  newspaper  printing  estab¬ 
lishments  —  beginning  with  the  handling  of  the  single  mov¬ 
able  type  —  in  a  well  -  arranged  and  perfectly  equipped 
commercial  printing-office;  the  various  machines  for  the 
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mechanical  composition  of  type,  the  latest  appliances  for  the 
practice  of  electro-deposition  processes,  a  complete  commer¬ 
cial  bookbinding  establishment,  introducing  the  latest  auto¬ 
matic  machinery  for  this  class  of  work  ;  various  styles  of 
embossing,  scoring,  mezzotint,  color  and  book  printing- 
presses,  and  an  up-to-date  multiple  newspaper  perfecting 
machine  of  large  capacity. 

Newspaper  and  other  publishers  are  invited  to  send  their 
publications  to  the  headquarters  during  the  exposition,  and 
those  who  intend  to  visit  the  exposition  next  summer  are 
requested  to  notify  the  Liberal  Arts  Department,  Paris  Com¬ 
mission,  Auditorium  building,  Chicago,  Illinois,  of  such 
fact,  in  order  that  they  may  be  registered  and  certified  to  the 
proper  French  Exposition  officials. 

As  these  exhibits  will  be  made  in  the  structure  built  by 
the  United  States  known  as  the  Publishers’  building,  they 
are  requested  to  supply  the  current 
issues  of  their  publication  from 
March  1  to  October  1,  1900,  mailed 
postage  prepaid,  and  addressed 
United  States  Commissioner-General, 

Publishers’  building,  Exposition 
Grounds,  Paris,  France.  These  cur¬ 
rent  issues  will  be  kept  on  file  and 


merit  than  through  riches  alone.  Since  his  early  manhood, 
Mr.  Peck  has  been  an  interested  participant  in  the  activities 
which  have  made  Chicago  the  marvel  of  the  age.  He  was 
for  four  years  a  prominent  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Chicago  and  vice-president  of  that  body.  His  close 
identification  with  many  public  enterprises,  local  in  their 
nature  has  not  prevented  his  active  participation  in  others 
wider  in  their  scope  and  more  general  in  their  character. 
The  Columbian  Exposition,  of  which  he  was  vice-president, 
had,  among  its  official  management,  none  more  ready  and 
active  than  he  in  promoting  its  success.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  commission  to  Europe,  sent  by  the  Government  in 
behalf  of  the  Columbian  Exposition,  in  1891.  He  was  not  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  commissioner-general,  but  was 
notified  by  President  McKinley,  in  July,  1898,  that  he  had 
been  selected  for  the  position. 

Mr.  Alexander  S.  Capehart,  direc¬ 
tor  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Chemical 
Industries,  is  a  practical  printer  and 
experienced  newspaper  man,  and  has 
been  identified  with  many  of  the  im¬ 
portant  exhibitions  of  the  world  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  ten  years.  He  has  lived 
much  abroad  and  is  familiar  with 
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Director  of  the  Department  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Chemical  Industries  for  the  Com¬ 
missioner-General  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 


Commissioner-General  for  the  United  States 
to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 


CHARLES  HARRIES  SIMMS. 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Chemical  Industries  for 
the  Commissioner-General  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 


supplied  to  visitors  for  reference,  reading,  etc. ,  upon  demand. 
These  exhibits  will  be  officially  catalogued  and  entered  for 
award.  The  title  of  the  publication  should  be  plainly  visible 
on  back  of  bound  volume  when  standing  on  shelf  of  show¬ 
case. 

The  French  classification,  Group  III,  Class  13,  provides 
for  an  installation  of  reviews,  periodicals  and  other  publica¬ 
tions  devoted  to  the  sciences,  arts,  industries  and  resources 
of  the  United  States.  Publishers  desiring  to  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  are  requested  to  supply  the  commissioner- 
general  with  the  material  necessary  to  make  the  exhibit. 
This  material  should  consist  of  one  bound  volume  of  their 
publication  for  the  year  1899  or  any  period  thereof,  packed 
for  sea  voyage,  shipped  by  express  prepaid,  and  addressed 
United  States  Commissioner-General,  Paris  Exposition  of 
1900,  New  York  city. 

Hon.  Ferdinand  W.  Peck,  commissioner-general  to  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1848,  in  the 
old  Peck  homestead,  which  was  located  in  what  is  now  the 
very  heart  of  Chicago.  He  received  the  education  of  his 
early  youth  in  his  native  city,  graduating  with  distinction, 
and  has  been  heard  to  say  on  many  occasions  that  he 
respects  infinitely  more  a  man  who  attains  position  through 


the  conditions  there  surrounding  exposition  work.  His  work 
in  connection  with  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago,  in  1893,  is 
well  known. 

Mr.  Charles  Harries  Simms,  assistant  director  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Chemical  Industries,  formerly  publisher  of  the  Day- 
ton  (Ohio)  Daily  News,  will  have  charge  of  the  direction  of 
the  Publishers’  building,  and  will  also  have  charge  of  such 
courtesies  as  may  be  extended  by  the  French  Exposition 
authorities  through  the  commissioner-general  to  the  public 
press  of  the  United  States. 


THE  OLD  RAMAGE  PRESS. 

The  old  Ramage  printing-press,  formerly  owned  by  Barn¬ 
hart  Brothers  &  Spindler,  exhibited  during  the  World’s  Fair, 
and  subsequently  placed  in  the  Field  Columbian  Museum  at 
Chicago,  has  now  been  transferred  to  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tution  in  Washington,  where  it  will  always  be  a  subject  of 
interest  to  printers  who  journey  that  way.  This  press  has  a 
history  which  takes  it  back  something  over  one  hundred 
years,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  pieces  of  printing 
machinery  in  the  country.  It  was  used  during  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion  to  print  Confederate  money  at  Richmond. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  A  PRESSMAN. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters  for  this  department  should 
be  mailed  direct  to  212  Monroe  street,  Chicago.  The  names  and 
addresses  of  correspondents  must  be  given,  not  necessarily  for 
publication,  but  merely  to  identify  them  if  occasion  should  arise. 
No  letters  will  be  answered  by  mail  which  properly  belong  to  this 
department. 


The  following  list  of  books  is  given  for  the  convenience  of  readers. 
Orders  may  be  sent  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 


Photo-Trichromatic  Printing. — See  Process  Engraving. 

The  Color  Printer  — By  John  P.  Earhart.  Price,  $15  — now 
reduced  to  $10. 

Making  Ready  on  Job  Presses.— A  practical  pamphlet,  by  C.  H. 
Cochrane.  10  cents. 


Presswork. —  By  William  J.  Kelly.  A  manual  of  practice  for  print¬ 
ing-pressmen  and  pressroom  apprentices.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  Harmonizer— By  John  F.  Earhart,  author  of  "The  Color 
Printer.”  A  book  of  great  value  to  any  printer  who  prints  on  tinted  or 
colored  stock.  Cloth,  $3.50. 

The  Theory  of  Overlays.  By  C.  H.  Cochrane.  A  practical  treat¬ 
ise  on  the  correct  method  of  making  ready  half-tone  cuts  and  forms  of 
any  kind  for  cylinder  presses.  10  cents. 

Overlay  Knife. —  Flexible,  with  a  keen  edge,  enabling  the  operator 
to  divide  a  thin  sheet  of  paper  very  delicately.  Blade  runs  full  length  of 
handle,  which  can  be  cut  away  as  knife  is  used.  50  cents. 

Guide  to  Practical  Embossing.  By  P.  J.  Lawlor.  Contains  in¬ 
structions  for  embossing  by  the  various  methods  applicable  to  ordinary 
job  presses,  and  much  information  not  hitherto  accessible.  $1. 


White’s  Multi-Color  Chart  contains 

cover  papers  of  various  colors,  shades  and  qualities,  c„ . . . 

six  colors  of  ink — black,  yellow,  red,  blue,  green  and  brown— colors  most 


leventy-three  specimens  of 


Because  of  the  frequency  of  inquiry  and  the  divergent  opinions 
expressed  regarding  the  causes  and  remedy  of  electricity  in  print¬ 
ing  paper,  and  which  have  from  time  to  time  found  place  in  this 
department,  the  Editor  desires  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  about 
one  hundred  pressmen,  located  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  to 
write  him  their  personal  experience  with  the  trouble:  as  to  how  it 
affects  the  operations  of  feed  and  delivery  of  paper  at  press,  and 
what,  in  their  experience,  has  been  found  to  overcome  its  action. 
If  ten  or  twenty  pressmen  in  each  city  or  town  will  lend  their  aid 
in  the  manner  indicated,  their  letters  will  be  published  in  this 
journal.  From  the  deductions  of  such  a  body  of  practical  work¬ 
men,  a  complete  remedy  may  be  found  to  rid  the  pressroom  of 
its  most  annoying  enemy.  Address  communications  to  William  J, 
Kelly,  762  Greene  avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


Then  and  Now,  by  the  Editor. —  It  is  natural,  as  well 
as  useful,  to  allow  the  mind  to  drift  into  a  reminiscent  mood 
on  the  approach  of  fitting  seasons  —  the  ending  of  1899  forc¬ 
ing  this  condition  upon  me,  for  I  had  just  finished  reading 
an  extract  from  a  very  able  essay  by  a  distinguished  chemist, 
none  other  than  M.  Lallement,  which  appeared  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  in 
1857,  which  reads  thus:  " Elastic  Gelatin . —  Gelatin  is  ren¬ 
dered  and  maintained  elastic  by  mixture  with  glycerin,  and 
at  the  same  time  becomes  imputrecible.  It  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  gelatin  in  a  water  bath,  evaporating  until  it 
becomes  quite  thick,  and  then  adding  an  amount  by  weight 
of  thick  glycerin  equal  to  that  of  the  dry  gelatin  used.  It 
may  be  used  for  printers’  rollers,  and  for  taking  impressions 
of  figures.”  Five  years  after  this  announcement  a  firm 
began  the  manufacture  of  printers’  rollers  from  this  very 
mixture,  and  claimed  having  received  a  patent  for  the  same. 
This  marks  the  actual  introduction  of  the  glue  and  glycerin 
composition  roller.  Numerous  experiments  were  made  in 
different  cities  to  make  and  perfect  this  kind  of  roller,  as  an 
improvement  on  the  old  glue  and  molasses  roller ;  but,  owing 
to  the  moisture  attracted  from  damp  atmospheres,  as  well  as 
other  serious  objections  to  the  use  of  glycerin,  they  were 
not  sufficiently  successful  to  supersede  the  old-style  roller. 
The  intervening  years,  up  to  now,  have  seen  the  success 
which  has  been  made  with  glue  and  glycerin;  indeed,  the 
popularity  of  the  material  has  become  universal.  Rummag¬ 
ing  through  old  copies  of  the  good  and  lamented  "Bob” 


Menamin’s  Printers'  Circular ,  for  December,  1869,  I  find 
the  first  advertisement  of  Francis  Hart  &  Co.  of  "The  Print¬ 
ers’  Price-List,”  by  Mr.  Theo.  L.  De  Vinne.  That  was  a 
very  valuable  work  at  the  time  it  appeared,  and  was  appre¬ 
ciated,  too,  I  believe.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  perusal  of  its 
contents  by  many  today  would  be  of  pecuniary  benefit  to 
them.  If  the  business  qualifications  of  men  then  employed 
in  the  printing  business  required  such  an  example  of  detail 
and  arithmetic  as  was  so  practically  set  out  in  this  welcome 
volume,  I  fancy  its  importance  would  be  more  apparent  now, 
by  reason  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by  many  to  "  make 
ends  meet”  in  carrying  on  business  in  a  haphazard  way. 
Mr.  De  Vinne  paved  the  way  for  methodical  management, 
but  there  are  others  who  essay  to  asphalt  it,  hence  its  slip¬ 
pery  groundwork.— As  I  rummage  further  through  these 
old  magazines,  I  read  ads.  and  see  woodcut  illustrations  of 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Charles  Potter,  Jr.,  Cottrell  &  Babcock,  New¬ 
berry,  Montague,  Degner  &  Weiler,  Kellogg,  and  other 
printing-press  builders ;  Potter,  Cottrell  &  Babcock  and 
Newberry  then  pushing  to  the  front  their  country  and  drum- 
cylinder  presses  for  newspaper  and  job  work.  Today  the 
pressbuilders  would  hesitate  long  before  engaging  advertis¬ 
ing  space  for  a  country  press. — Here  is  a  characteristic  adver¬ 
tisement  of  as  late  as  1869:  "Wanted,  a  situation  at  hand- 
press,  by  a  person  who  has  had  long  experience  in  book  and 
job  work ;  the  advertiser  can  make  himself  useful  at  any¬ 
thing  except  at  case —  As  I  turn  from  these  old  pages  of 
bygone  days  (with  all  their  pleasant  memories),  I  open 
those  of  modern  date  and  there  behold  that  "all  things  have 
become  new,”  including  conditions  and  devices,  and  I  am 
amazed  at  the  rapidity  with  which  these  changes  have  been 
made.  Machinery  has  been  invented  to  supersede  most  of 
the  hand  expedients,  and  chemistry  and  photography  have 
supplanted  the  skill  of  the  wood-engraver.  In  very  many 
places  the  newspaper  compositor  now  sits  at  the  machine 
instead  of  standing  at  the  case,  while  the  pressman  pulls  on 
a  "brake”  and  sets  a  "mastodon”  in  motion  which  "does 
the  rest.”  But  these  extraordinary  changes  bring  with  them 
conditions  which  demand  consideration ;  these  are  well 
expressed  in  the  following  clipping  from  the  Pittsburg  Com¬ 
mercial  Gazette :  "Modern  machinery  and  modern  methods 
have  made  many  classes  of  work  something  more  than  a 
mere  exercise  of  brawn  and  muscle.  Alertness,  reasoning 
and  skill  are  requisite.  With  a  quick  eye  and  a  practiced 
hand  the  intelligent  workman  can  perform  in  eight  hours 
more  and  better  work  than  was  possible  in  ten  before  pres¬ 
ent  methods  were  introduced.  Such  work  is  far  more  weari¬ 
some,  mentally  and  physically,  than  in  the  old  days  when 
the  workman  could  take  his  time  and  do  things  his  own  way. 
In  all  the  progress  made  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  it 
certainly  seems  but  just  that  the  workingman  should  receive 
a  share  of  the  benefits  and  is  entitled  to  reduced  hours  wher¬ 
ever  possible.” 

ELECTRICITY  IN  PAPER  —  EFFECT  AND  REMEDY. 

Electricity  in  Cold,  Dry  Weather. —  John  Galla¬ 
gher,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  contributes  the  following 
facts:  "I  have  just  noticed  your  invitation  to  pressmen  to 
relate  their  experience  with  electricity  in  paper.  While  run¬ 
ning  an  eight-page  Hoe  newspaper  press,  I  was  troubled  with 
electricity  in  the  paper  in  cold,  dry  weather.  I  saturated  two 
sheets  of  matrix  paper  with  water,  and  arranged  them  to  lay 
close  to  the  sheet,  as  it  passed  around  the  collecting  cylinder, 
and  down  the  former.  Simple  thing.” 

How  One  Man  Removes  Electricity. —  J.  R.,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts,  says:  "Here  in  Boston  we  remove  elec¬ 
tricity  found  in  paper  by  using  a  long  brass  pipe,  y2  inch  in 
diameter,  which  has  perforations  like  pinholes,  say  thirty 
perforations,  through  which  the  gas  burns.  This  pipe  is 
placed  under  the  fly-sticks,  so  that  the  printed  sheet  passes 
over  a  stratum  of  heated  air,  which  we  have  found  removes 
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all  the  electricity.  We  have  used  this  method  during  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  never  knew  it  to  fail.  We  also  rub 
machine  oil  on  the  packing  at  the  same  time.  The  press  we 
have  used  this  method  on  is  a  back-delivery  four-roller  Cot¬ 
trell.  The  perforations  and  the  pipe  should  extend  all  the 
way  under  the  fly.”  [This  method  is  an  old  one,  and  was 
recommended  in  these  pages  a  few  years  ago.  It  has  consid¬ 
erable  merit,  too. — Ed.] 

Mr.  A.  B.  Hanson,  pressman  in  Herald  Publishing  House 
and  Bookbindery,  of  Lamoni,  Iowa,  writes  as  follows  :  "Not¬ 
ing  your  request  in  the  October  number  of  The  Inland 
Printer  for  papers  on  the  cause  and  cure  of  electricity  in 
paper  in  printing  offices,  I  submit  the  following  :  With  us, 
in  Southern  Iowa,  the  season  when  electricity  manifests  its 
presence  will  soon  be  upon  us.  During  the  summer  months 
we  are  not  bothered  with  it  in  the  paper  as  it  leaves  the 
press ;  but  during  the  cold  season  of  the  year  we,  at  times, 
are  greatly  annoyed  by  it.  We  find  it  in  the  print  paper,  as 
well  as  in  the  calendered  book,  and  especially  in  the  first  or 
last  sheet  fed  from  the  board  the  second  time.  We  are  sel¬ 
dom  bothered  in  the  first  feed.  Our  press  and  stock  room  is 
located  in  a  basement,  and  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  it  is 
quite  damp  ;  during  most  of  its  damp  time  we  are  bothered 
least.  We  have  tried  conducting-wires  running  through  the 
press  in  different  directions  to  the  earth,  with  no  success. 
The  only  effective  remedy  we  have  found  is  to  saturate  the 
tympan  sheet  with  glycerin  before  starting  the  press  on  the 
first  side  of  the  paper.  Even  this,  at  times,  has  not  fully 
overcome  the  difficulty.  Hard  stroking  and  much  handling 
of  paper  makes  the  matter  worse.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  with  us  it  is  caused  by  the  cold,  dry  atmosphere, 
together  with  the  friction  produced  in  printing.” 

Mr.  E.  P.  Fulmer,  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  to  say  regarding  his  experience  with  electricity :  "  I 
read  in  a  late  number  of  The  Inland  Printer  an  item 
wherein  it  stated  that  a  party  had  cured  electricity  in  paper 
on  the  press  by  suspending  two  electromagnets  over  the 
cylinder  of  his  press,  and  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of 
same.  I  have  tried  the  same  remedy,  but  it  has  no  effect 
whatever  on  the  electricity.  I  use  two  electromagnets  with 
one  ampere  of  current  through  them.  Can  you  give  me 
any  additional  information  on  the  subject?”  Answer. — 
Watch  the  deductions  of  experiences  of  others  as  they  appear 
in  this  department,  and  send  us  your  own  if  you  make  new 
discoveries. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Elliot,  foreman  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
Montreal,  Canada,  asks :  "Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  how 
to  overcome  electricity  in  paper  ?  We  have  been  bothered 
with  it  at  general  times,  and  are  occasioned  a  good  deal  of 
delay  by  reason  of  the  sheets  sticking  together,  particularly 
when  running  the  backing-up  form.  If  you  can  give  us  a 
pointer  in  this  connection  it  will  be  very  highly  esteemed  by 
many  pressmen,  and  by  the  writer  particularly.”  Answer. — 
Read  the  experiences  of  others  as  they  appear  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  from  month  to  month,  as  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
solve  the  problem  which  you  complain  of. 

In  olden  times,  when  papers  were  loft-dried  at  the  mills, 
and  finished  differently  from  now,  and  when  almost  all  kinds 
of  paper  and  cardboard  were  dampened  before  printing, 
there  was  no  trouble  encountered  by  reason  of  electrical 
presence  in  the  stock.  New  methods  of  making  paper,  as 
well  as  of  printing,  while  of  a  radically  progressive  charac¬ 
ter,  have  certainly  entailed  upon  the  pressman  unlooked-for 
difficulties  at  his  end.  Indeed,  it  seems  that  with  the  suc¬ 
cessive  steps  made  in  developing  the  art  of  printing,  these 
successive  steps  have  been  laid  much  higher  for  the  press¬ 
man  than  for  any  others  employed  in  the  allied  branches. 
With  the  evolution  of  prodigious  and  intricate  printing 
machinery  (in  the  management  of  which  the  pressman  must 
now  be  the  equal  of  the  machinist,  in  addition  to  his  skill  as 
a  printer),  the  pressman  is  looked  to  to  produce  work  at 


unprecedently  quick  speed,  and  give  quality  as  well.  While 
welcoming  improved  methods  and  appliances  in  this  age  of 
progress,  it  may  be  well  to  carefully  investigate  all  of  these, 
as  they  emerge  from  the  primary  state,  before  actual  accept¬ 
ance.  Many  master  printers  are  too  apt  to  receive  with 
hearty  favor  representations  that  savor  of  prospective  econ¬ 
omy  and  reward.  Experiments  of  a  troublesome  and  costly 
character  are  from  time  to  time  "  argued  ”  upon  the  gullible 
employing  printer  under  this  guise.  If  the  competent  press¬ 
man  was  oftener  made  the  confidant  of  the  employer  before 
undertaking  new  mechanical  ventures,  it  would  prove  advan¬ 
tageous  to  both.  In  the  production  of  printing,  it  matters 
not  what  quality  or  kind,  the  pressman  holds  the  "pulse,” 
and  necessarily  knows  more  about  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
product  than  any  one  else  associated  with  the  several  depart¬ 
mental  details.  Then  the  pressman  must  always  make  up 
for  "lost  time”  in  other  departments,  irrespective  of  making 
due  preparation  of  press  for  the  work  submitted  to  him  to 
perform.  He  must,  in  addition,  take  his  chances  with  elec¬ 
trically  charged  stock,  badly  coated  paper,  inferior  or  unsuit¬ 
able  ink  and  rollers,  bad  plates,  shallow  engravings,  dark 
and  foul  workroom,  inexperienced  and  cheap  hire  as  assist¬ 
ants,  and  a  dozen  or  more  other  drawbacks  which  mate¬ 
rially  interfere  with  his  ability  to  render  satisfactory  results. 
Irrespective  of  these  daily  handicaps,  the  pressman  of  today 
welcomes  and  recognizes  the  progress  of  the  art  of  printing, 
so  evident  at  this  the  closing  of  1899. —  Editor. 

An  Unnecessary  Complaint. — A  Reader,  located  in 
San  Diego,  California,  has  forwarded  two  neatly  executed 
business  cards,  and  has  this  to  say  about  the  printing : 
"Herewith,  I  mail  you  a  card  run  in  two  colors.  You  will 
notice  that  where  the  blue  ink  works  over  the  red  ink,  it  rubs 
off.  Vaseline  was  mixed  with  the  red  ink  to  prevent  "pick¬ 
ing”  the  surface  of  the  stock.  Will  you  please  inform  me 
how  I  could  have  prevented  this  ?  ”  Answer. —  The  printing 
is  all  right ;  the  blue  does  not  rub  off  the  red  ground.  You 
have,  simply,  been  impatient  and  not  given  the  blue  a 
chance  to  dry.  The  specimens  received  are  as  permanent  as 
possible,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  defy  removal.  To  have 
dried  the  blue  quicker,  a  few  drops  of  copal  or  dammar 
varnish  added  to  the  blue  ink  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
produce  the  result. 

Slurring  on  a  Gordon  Jobber.  —  H.  P.,  of  Checotah, 
Indian  Territory,  has  sent  a  sample  of  printing,  regarding 
which  he  writes :  "  Enclosed  please  find  specimens  of  work 
done  on  our  8  by  12  C.  &  P.  Gordon  jobber.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  causes  it  to  print  as  though  the  letters  were  outline 
or  two  impressions  ?  It  does  not  do  this  on  every  impres¬ 
sion —  some  are  more  than  others.  Our  press  is  compara¬ 
tively  new ;  the  impression  screws  are  set  true,  I  believe.” 
Answer. —  A  personal  answer  has  been  sent  to  this  corre¬ 
spondent,  but  it  would  be  advantageous  to  read  the  advice 
given  to  D.  W.  B.,  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  We  impressed 
upon  H.  P.  the  use  of  the  press  grippers.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  small  stud,  which  runs  in  the  large  gear 
wheel,  has  become  worn  down  or  flat  in  places,  in  which  case 
it  will  be  necessary  to  renew  with  a  new  one. 

Printing  on  Bond  Papers. —  E.,  of  Alameda,  California, 
writes  :  "  In  your  '  Pressroom  Queries  and  Answers  ’  will 

you  kindly  answer  the  following  questions  ?  What  kind  of 
make-ready  and  what  kind  of  ink  should  be  used  in  printing 
on  bond  paper  like  enclosed  letter-head  ?  How  can  I  avoid 
having  the  impression  show  on  the  back  of  the  paper  ?  I 
have  had  much  trouble  with  this  kind  of  work  and  have  tried 
several  kinds  of  ink,  etc.,  but  have  not  been  able  to  get  good 
clear  impressions.”  Answer. — Use  $1  a  pound  "Bond 
Paper,”  black ;  it  is  a  special  ink  prepared  for  use  on  bond 
and  insurance  policy  paper,  book  headings  and  hard-sur¬ 
faced  paper  generally,  where  quick-drying  results  are 
desired.  It  is  an  intense  black  with  a  bright  luster. 
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Medium  hard-packing  is  best  for  make-ready,  in  order  to  be 
easy  on  type  faces  and  to  impress  the  ink  solidly  into  the 
interstices  of  the  bond  stock.  There  is  no  serious  objection 
to  the  impression  showing  slightly  on  the  back  of  bond 
papers  —  there  is  objection  if  shown  on  the  back  of  smooth 
finished  stock.  To  print  on  bond  paper  without  showing 
impression  on  the  back,  the  tympan  and  make-ready  must 
be  hard  and  the  detail  of  the  form  brought  out  skilfully. 

Designing,  Printing  and  Embossing  for  Hatters. — 
Perhaps  few  of  our  many  readers  are  aware  of  the  magnitude 
of  this  branch  of  industry,  we  have  therefore  selected  the 
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following  interesting  article  on  this  subject  from  the  San 
Francisco  (Cal.)  Post  of  late  date  : 

Hatters’  printing,  which  is  the  printing  o£  names,  trade-marks  and 
other  designs  upon  hat  tips  and  sweat  leathers  in  hats ,  and  upon  the  labels 
used  on  hat  boxes,  is  a  business  by  itself.  The  hat  tip,  or  crown  lining  of 
a  hat,  is  sometimes  made  of  paper,  oftenest  of  satin.  In  a  silk  hat  and 
in  some  stiff  hats  the  tip  covers  the  entire  interior  of  the  crown  above  the 
sweat  leather ;  in  straw  hats  the  tip  is  very  often  composed  of  a  broad 
strip  of  satin  upon  a  lace  crown  lining.  Many  stiff  hats,  and  most  soft 
hats,  are  now  finished  without  tips,  in  which  case  the  trade-mark  or  name 
is  printed  on  the  sweat  leather. 

Tip  printing  is  done  from  brass  dies,  and  in  the  finest  work  from  steel 
plates.  These  dies  and  plates  are  made  in  very  great  variety.  In  a  large 
establishment  devoted  to  hatters’  printing  there  might  be  found  30,000  dies 
and  10,000  steel  plates.  Proof  impressions  of  this  great  number  of  dies 
and  plates  fill  many  huge  ledger-like  volumes,  upon  whose  pages  they  are 
secured  as  in  scrapbooks.  There  are  throughout  the  country  thousands 
of  retailing  hatters,  each  having  a  separate  die  of  his  own,  with  which  the 
tips  of  the  hats  he  sells  are  printed;  some  hat  jobbers  have  many  dies, 
including  dies  of  trade-marks  and  designs  for  special  lines  of  goods.  All 
these  dies  and  plates,  however  varied  and  widely  distributed  their  owner¬ 
ship  may  be,  are  kept  in  the  establishment  of  the  printer,  ready  for  use  on 
occasion.  The  owner  pays  for  the  engraving  of  the  first  die,  the  cost 
varying  according  to  its  elaborateness ;  if  a  die  or  plate  becomes  worn 
and  anew  die  becomes  needed  the  printer  supplies  it. 

In  the  large  hatters’  printing  establishments  everything  pertaining  to 
the  business  is  done,  including  the  designing  and  engraving  of  the  dies  and 
plates,  as  well  as  the  printing  from  them.  Some  designs,  the  trade-marks 
of  old-established  houses,  become  familiar  from  long-continued  use.  As 


dies  and  plates  wear  out  they  are  simply  replaced,  the  design  continuing 
the  same.  On  the  other  hand,  every  year,  for  one  reason  and  another, 
many  designs  go  out  of  use.  and  finally  the  dies  are  destroyed ;  but  every 
year  there  are  produced  for  individual  dealers  and  for  general  trade  pur¬ 
poses  thousands  of  new  designs,  so  that  the  number  of  dies  and  plates  on 
hand  at  the  printer’s  is  always  great.  These  designs,  aside  from  those 
made  for  individual  hatters,  include  a  very  great  variety  of  subjects. 
Thus  there  might  be  seen  printed  on  hat  tips  locomotives  and  horses  and 
anvils,  and  many  other  things ;  and  any  name  or  object  of  public  interest 
at  the  moment  is  likely  to  be  reproduced  inside  of  hats.  Almost  every  hat 
worn  bears  within  it  printing  in  some  form.  If  the  hat  has  no  tip  it 
appears  on  the  sweat  leather,  and  it  may  also  be  in  such  a  hat  upon  what 
is  called  a  sticker,  this  being  a  piece  of  paper,  cloth  or  leather,  in  outline 
of  the  exact  shape  and  size  of  the  die,  upon  which  are  printed  the  dealer’s 
trade-mark  and  name,  the  sticker  being  placed  in  the  center  of  the  crown 
of  the  hat. 

The  retail  hat  dealer,  if  he  desires  a  distinctive  trade-mark  or  name 
design  to  appear  in  the  hat  he  sells,  sends  to  some  big  hatters’  printing 
establishment  for  a  design ;  he  sends,  perhaps,  a  suggestion  of  his  own, 
or  it  may  be  that  he  relies  upon  the  designer  of  the  printing  establish¬ 
ment.  One  or  more  designs  are  made  and  submitted  to  him  for  approval. 

Tips  are  printed  in  gold  leaf,  in  silver  leaf  and  in  aluminum  leaf,  and 
in  ink  in  various  colors  ;  sometimes  they  are  printed  in  combinations  of 
metals  with  combinations  of  colors.  Most  commonly,  however,  they  are 
printed  in  a  single  metal  or  color.  All  sweat  leathers  are  printed  in  one 
or  another  of  the  metals. 

Many  hat  tips  printed  from  dies  engraved  here  are  exported  to  Canada 
for  use  in  hats  that  are  finished  there,  and  there  are  also  made  here 
suitable  dies  from  which  are  printed  hat  tips  for  hats  exported  to  South 
America. 

Printing  on  Aluminum. —  T.  &  W.,  of  Scranton,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  a  couple  of  other  correspondents  elsewhere  are 
anxious  to  learn  how  to  print  on  aluminum.  Here  is  what 
T.  &  W.  write :  "Can  you  enlighten  us  in  regard  to  printing 
on  satin  finish  sheet  aluminum  ?  Can  it  be  done  on  an  ordi¬ 
nary  printing-press  ?  Some  firms  advertise  to  do  this.  We 
have  a  demand  for  this  work  and  have  been  unable  to  find 
the  secret,  if  any.  I  have  hunted  through  The  Inland 
Printer  for  several  years  back,  but  have  found  no  light, 
except  several  articles  on  printing  from  aluminum  plates.” 
Answer. —  The  writer  is  not  familiar  with  any  effective 
method  of  printing  on  aluminum  sheets  on  the  ordinary 
letterpress  printing  machine.  A  system  of  doing  such  work 
is  employed  on  rotary  lithographic  printing-presses  for  print¬ 
ing  from  aluminum  plates  instead  of  stone.  Such  machines 
have  two  cylinders :  a  plate  cylinder  and  a  printing  cylin¬ 
der —  the  plates  fitting  the  curve  of  the  cylinders.  Printing 
on  the  prepared  face  of  aluminum  plates  is  done  by  transfer, 
an  impression  being  taken  on  the  hard  tympan  of  the  print¬ 
ing  cylinder,  the  plate  is  then  fed  in  on  the  following  impres¬ 
sion,  the  plate  being  covered  on  the  back  with  an  ordinary 
sheet  of  paper.  Special  ink  and  a  hot  drying  apparatus  are 
necessary  for  hard  and  quick  drying.  The  process  might  be 
utilized  on  any  strong  printing-press,  following  the  sugges¬ 
tions  here  given.  The  tympan  must  be  even  and  rigid,  and 
the  make-ready  securely  covered  under  one  or  two  sheets  of 
smooth  hard  paper. 

Slurring  on  a  Platen  Press. —  D.  W.  B.,  of  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  has  sent  a  printed  sheet,  the  form  of  which  meas¬ 
ures  10  by  inches,  which  has  been  worked  on  a  12  by  18 
C.  &  P.  press.  The  work  is  badly  slurred.  He  writes :  "In 
looking  over  your  journal  I  see  that  you  state  that  you  will 
answer  any  questions  concerning  the  printing  business.  We 
have  a  12  by  18  Chandler  &  Price  job  press  that  slurs.  I  have 
tried  everything  that  I  can  think  of,  but  can  not  overcome 
the  slurring.  I  have  tried  both  lowering  and  raising ;  first 
one  end  of  the  platen  and  then  the  other ;  then  with  the 
platen  level,  also  high  with  less  tympan.  I  have  tried  both 
overlays  and  underlays,  and,  finally,  had  the  press  put  on  a 
perfectly  level  base.  With  all  this,  it  still  slurred  in  the  same 
place.  On  small  or  medium-sized  forms  it  does  riot  slur  at 
all ;  but  on  large,  full  forms  it  always  slurs.  The  press  is  a 
new  one,  which  runs  at  1,200  an  hour.”  Answer. —  The 
impression  on  the  specimen  sent  shows  that  a  trifle  more 
"squeeze”  occurs  on  one  end  than  on  the  other  three  ends; 
still  this  would  hardly  produce  so  bad  a  slur  as  the  sheet 
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shows.  Evidently,  you  have  tried  the  various  expedients 
resorted  to  to  take  out  slurring,  except  making  ready  the 
form  very  carefully  with  as  few  sheets  as  would  give  a  clear 
impression  over  all.  These  should  be  tightly  secured  under 
the  bales  which  hold  the  tymp an  -  sheets,  so  that  no  spring 
occurs  on  any  part  of  the  tympan.  Do  this  even  if  you  have 
to  paste  them  down  at  the  sides  —  excepting,  of  course,  the 
top  sheet,  which  should  be  tightly  drawn  over  the  make- 
ready  on  the  under  sheets.  Do  not  allow  any  of  the  make- 
ready  to  "bulge”  upward.  When  this  has  been  done,  set 
your  gauge-pins ;  none  of  these  must  raise  up  the  make-ready 
sheets.  In  short,  have  everything  as  taut  as  possible.  Next, 
set  the  grippers  —  if  you  have  a  third  one,  use  it  in  the  center 
of  the  form.  From  the  grippers  run  fine,  strong  strings 
between  the  pages,  or  use  finger-extension  gauges,  to  pull  the 
sheet  from  the  form  as  soon  as  it  is  released  from  the  impres¬ 
sion.  If  you  can  not  succeed  in  stopping  the  slurring  by 
following  these  suggestions,  then  cut  up  slices  of  cork,  about 
a  pica  or  great  primer  thick,  and  securely  paste  three  of  these 


Edw.  A.  Henkle,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  patented  as  No. 
634,819.  The  large  impression  cylinder,  1,  is  surrounded  by 
small  cylinders,  mounted  on  spindles,  7.  Printing  plates  are 
screwed  to  the  faces,  12,  of  these  small  cylinders,  and  when 
it  is  desired  to  effect  a  quick  change,  a  nut,  as  16,  is 
removed,  the  cylinder  slipped  off  its  spindle,  and  replaced 
with  another,  thus  saving  the  time  of  the  press.  In  another 
patent,  No.  634,342,  Mr.  Henkle  shows  a  simple  hand-cutting 
device  for  separating  tickets  printed  in  strips. 

An  oddity  in  color-printing  machinery  is  the  patent  No. 
634,145,  by  E.  Lambert,  of  Paris,  France.  He  connects  a 
lot  of  stop-cylinders  in  a  row,  as  indicated  in  the  drawing, 
each  cylinder  representing  a  different  color.  The  paper  is 
carried  along  by  the  carrier  X,  and  after  the  final  printing  is 
delivered  at  the  end.  He  does  not  explain  how  he  prevents 
the  carrying  of  color  by  the  freshly  printed  sheets  from  one 
form  to  the  next. 

Edward  Bierstadt  and  Theo.  B.  De  Vinne  have  taken 
out  patent  No.  634,259,  on  the  gelatin  process  overlay,  with 


on  each  gripper — one  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  each  grip¬ 
per  and  one  in  the  center  of  the  same.  These  will  act  as  a 
cushion  to  press  back  the  printed  sheet  to  the  tympan  and 
clear  the  face  of  the  form  the  instant  the  bed  and  platen 
recede  from  each  other.  These  suggestions  relate  to  heavy 
and  full  forms  of  cuts  and  type.  Oftentimes,  irregularities 
in  the  height  of  cuts  produce  slurring  that  is  vexatious ;  in 
such  cases,  it  is  wise  to  take  such  cuts  out  of  the  form  and 
plane  down  the  bases  to  permit  of  mounting  them  to  type 
height.  To  be  candid  with  you,  it  is  our  opinion  that  you 
have  endeavored  to  get  too  much  out  of  your  press,  both  in 
size  of  form  and  speed  quoted  by  you.  A  stronger  machine 
would  meet  the  case  much  easier.  Get  set  of  Knox’s  Chal¬ 
lenge  Grippers,  advertised  on  page  311  of  this  journal. 

PATENTS. 

A  web  mechanism  for  a  press  having  flat  beds  and  recip¬ 
rocating  cylinders  is  the  subject  of  patent  No.  634,311,  by 
J.  A.  Svensson,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  A  and  B  are  the  sta¬ 
tionary  beds,  3  and  3  the  reciprocating  cylinders,  and  the 
line  with  the  arrows  represent  the  web,  coming  from  the  roll 
13.  The  web  is  fed  continuously  to  the  looping  rollers  at  the 
upper  right  of  the  drawing,  but  the  parts  of  the  web  that  are 
on  the  cylinders  during  the  time  of  printing  are  stopped, 
receiving  an  intermittent  motion. 

An  improvement  in  railway- ticket  printing  apparatus,  by 


which  they  have  been  experimenting  at  the  De  Vinne  Press 
in  New  York  for  the  past  two  years.  It  is  an  adaptation  of 
the  swelled  gelatin  principle  to  the  making  of  an  overlay 
that  shall  correspond  with  the  lights  and  shades  of  an  illus¬ 
tration,  as  a  half-tone.  A  print  of  the  illustration  is  first 
taken  on  transparent  celluloid.  While  the  ink  is  still  wet 
this  print  is  strengthened  by  dusting  with  plumbago,  render¬ 
ing  the  lines  less  permeable  by  light.  The  celluloid  sheet  is 
then  placed  over  a  gelatin  film,  that  has  been  sensitized  in 
the  usual  way,  and  exposed  to  the  light  in  a  photographer’s 
printing  frame.  The  gelatin  is  next  swelled  in  cold  water  for 
about  ten  minutes.  Being  then  dried,  a  cast  is  made  from  it 
in  plaster  of  paris.  This  plaster  cast  when  it  sets  forms  a 
matrix  from  which  an  overlay  of  soft  gutta-percha  is  made 
by  pressure.  The  gutta-percha  sheet  is  backed  with  paper 
and  constitutes  the  overlay.  It  is  thickest  in  the  dark  parts, 
and  very  thin  in  the  light  parts,  and  being  somewhat  elastic, 
gives  perfect  results.  The  difficulties  of  shrinkage  have 
been  entirely  overcome.  The  illustration  shows  the  plaster 
matrix,  and  the  gutta-percha  sheet  that  forms  the  overlay. 


CAN  NOT  KEEP  HOUSE  WITHOUT  IT. 

Enclosed  find  $2  for  another  year’s  subscription.  Can  not 
keep  house  without  The  Inland  Printer.  Our  library 
table  would  be  incomplete  without  it. —  A.  Wintemberg,  The 
Cleveland  Printing  &  Publishing  Company ,  Cleveland ,  Ohio. 
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V  ^/Compositioif 


Under  this  heading  will  be  given,  from  month  to  month,  prac¬ 
tical  information,  notes  and  queries,  relating  to  type  composition 
by  machinery.  The  latest  inventions  will  be  published,  and  the 
interests  of  manufacturers,  printers  and  operators  sedulously  culti¬ 
vated.  All  matters  pertaining  to  this  department  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company,  212-214  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  in  order  to  secure  prompt  attention. 

The  following  list  of  books  is  given  for  the  conveniepce  of  readers. 
Orders  may  be  sent  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 

The  Linotype  Operator’s  Companion. — A  treatise  on  how  to  oper¬ 
ate  and  care  for  the  linotype  machine.  By  E.  J.  Barclay.  $1,  postpaid. 

The  Mechanical  Details  of  the  Linotype,  and  Their  Adjust¬ 
ment.— By  Frank  Evans,  Linotype  Machinist.  $3,  postpaid.  The  Inland 
Printer  Company,  Chicago  and  New  York. 


Each  successive  year  finds  advances  made  in  the  com¬ 
posing-rooms —  prodigious  advances  —  as  to  the  methods  of 
rapid  and  economical  setting  of  type.  A  great  industry  has 
been  undergoing  a  revolution,  and  within  a  few  years  more 
the  change  will  be  complete  and  universal.  Hand  composi¬ 
tion  of  straight  matter  is  even  now  a  thing  almost  of  the  past, 
and  that  the  ad.  and  display  branches  shall  also  be  invaded 
is  among  one  of  the  reasonable  possibilities  of  the  near 
future.  In  surveying  the  different  attempts  to  produce 
printing  surfaces  by  machinery  one  can  not  but  admire  the 
versatility  of  man’s  ingenuity.  The  phenomenal  success  of 
one  of  these  methods  has  spurred  the  inventors  to  fathom 
the  mysteries  of  mechanics  to  almost  the  limit  in  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  secure  a  portion  of  the  harvest  which  is  being  reaped 
by  this  revolution.  And  each  succeeding  year  sees  one  or 
more  of  these  inventions  nearer  completion.  During  the 
past  year  the  Unitype  Company  has  succeeded  in  the  wonder¬ 
ful  task  of  not  alone  conceiving  a  new  machine — the  Sim¬ 
plex —  but  also  of  actually  having  it  in  practical  operation  in 
a  number  of  our  offices,  while  the  Lanston  has  made  far 
greater  progress  during  the  past  twelve  months  than  during 
any  previous  period,  due,  of  course,  to  the  greater  perfection 
of  that  ingenious  machine  and  also  to  the  greater  demand 
for  composing-machines  of  this  construction.  The  Goodson 
has  also  made  great  headway  in  preparing  to  go  upon  the 
market;  a  strong  financial  company  has  been  formed,  active 
and  pushing  officers  have  been  selected,  and  during  the  next 
twelve  months  we  may  expect  to  see  this  machine  very  much 
in  evidence.  The  Johnson  machine  is  receiving  its  finishing 
touches,  and  during  the  past  year  a  new  and  ample  factory 
has  been  completed  in  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  for  its 
construction.  The  Empire  for  the  past  twelve  months  and 
more  has  been  undergoing  great  and  valuable  changes  ;  a 
new  automatic  justifier  has  been  perfected  and  it  is  again 
ready  to  enter  the  field  where  its  friends  are  assured  of  its 
success.  The  Dow  machine  —  the  machine  so  full  of  promise 
to  the  fraternity  —  has  been  undergoing  the  final  and  detail 
preparations  before  being  placed  upon  the  market  that  is 
ripe  for  its  reception,  while  the  Chadwick  has  been  awaiting 
the  change  in  the  turn  of  affairs  when  its  simplicity  will 
become  recognized.  The  McMillan  is  also  undergoing 
improvements  with  a  view  of  simplifying  its  mechanism, 
and  it  is  the  belief  of  many  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when 
much  more  will  be  heard  and  known  of  this  machine.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  the  Botz  device  has  been  almost  perfected, 
and  its  merits  will  soon  be  ready  for  testing.  Reports  also 
have  been  heard  from  time  to  time  of  the  great  changes 
being  made  and  contemplated  in  the  St.  John  Typobar.  A 
large  number  of  new  ideas  for  the  composing  of  type  have 
had  their  birth  during  the  past  year.  Many  of  these  are  in 


such  a  crude  state  as  to  leave  the  ideas  of  their  originators 
very  much  obscured.  An  exception  to  this,  however,  is  in 
the  case  of  the  Cochrane  Logotype.  Mr.  Cochrane  has 
given  this  method  such  indefatigable  and  intelligent  atten¬ 
tion  that  the  Logotype  will  undoubtedly  be  a  revelation  to 
the  industry.  The  past  twelve  months  has  witnessed  the 
passage  of  the  unparalleled  and  marvelous  Paige  machine  to 
a  new  resting  place  —  in  the  Cornell  University,  it  having 
been  purchased  by  Mr.  P.  T.  Dodge,  president  of  the  Lino¬ 
type  Company,  and  presented  to  that  institution.  Possibly 
the  greatest  energy  which  has  been  displayed  among  the 
many  different  companies  has  been  evidenced  in  the  Lino¬ 
type  Company  in  improving  and  perfecting  its  machines 
for  the  book  and  job  trade.  During  the  year  the  company 
has  issued  the  two-letter  matrix  to  enable  the  setting  of 
italics  and  small  caps  from  the  keyboard,  and  the  universally 
adjustable  mold,  which  is  adjustable  to  any  measure  from 
30  ems  pica  and  under,  and  to  any  body  from  agate  to 
13-point.  Aside  from  these  two  very  valuable  devices  a 
large  number  of  detailed  improvements  have  been  adapted. 
In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  accomplishments  of 
the  past  year  in  the  typesetting  machine  industry  are  but  the 
skirmish  work  for  the  greater  results  which  we  may  expect  in 
the  succeeding  year. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Goodson  Graphotype  Company  has 
sold  the  use  of  its  patents  for  England  to  a  London  syndicate 
for  $1,000,000. 

The  reports  from  the  various  typesetting  machine  com¬ 
panies  shows  that  ''relief  from  excessive  cost  of  hand  compo¬ 
sition”  is  rapidly  nearing  complete  realization. 

The  New  York  World  has  just  put  in  five  more  linotypes, 
making  sixty-seven  in  all.  This  gives  the  World  the  largest 
number  of  machines  in  one  plant  in  the  country. 

Agu  Pasha,  a  Turkish  inventor  of  considerable  local 
fame,  committed  suicide.  It  is  alleged  this  act  was  due  to 
the  difficulties  he  encountered  in  attempting  to  make  a  type¬ 
setting  machine  that  would  produce  the  Turkish  characters. 

That  this  is  becoming  a  thorough  typesetting  machine 
age  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  an  office  which  pays  its 
female  compositors  but  cents  per  thousand  ems  has 

ordered  a  machine  and  "  hopes  thereby  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
composition.” 

Linotype  Measurement. —  I.  R.  C.  writes:  "Kindly 
advise  what  the  rule  is  for  measuring  matter  from  the  lino¬ 
type  —  minion  face  cast  on  long  primer  body.  Is  it  measured 
minion  or  long  primer  ?”  Answer. —  It  is  usually  measured 
minion  one  way  and  long  primer  the  other. 

The  last  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Editorial 
Association  was  held  at  the  Allyn  House,  Hartford,  October 
3.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  quite  a  number  of  those 
present  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  the  factory  of  the 
Unitype  Company,  at  Manchester,  Connecticut. 

Mr.  John  H.  English,  of  the  Nodaway  Democrat, 
Maryville,  Missouri,  after  a  week’s  experience  with  the  Sim¬ 
plex  machine,  got  up  2,700  ems  of  8-point  per  hour.  An 
operator  on  a  Simplex  machine  in  the  office  of  the  Sunday 
Globe ,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  four  successive  Saturday 
nights  made  the  following  showing :  Eight  hours,  27,473 ; 
seven  and  one-half  hours,  26,978 ;  eight  hours,  28,393  ;  seven 
and  one-half  hours,  25,020,  respectively,  making  an  average 
of  3,478  ems  an  hour. 

In  a  large  order  of  type  like  that  which  Barnhart  Brothers 
&  Spindler  recently  received  from  the  Government  Printing 
Office  there  are  some  interesting  figures  to  be  made.  Thus, 
in  the  100,000-pound  font  of  10-point  there  are  6,400  pounds 
of  lower-case  e’s  alone ;  reckoning  471  of  these  letters  to  the 
pound,  there  are  3,014,400  letters,  and  this  number  of  e’s  laid 
end  to  end  would  extend  43  miles.  The  100,000  pounds  con¬ 
tain  40,800,000  individual  type,  and  these  laid  end  to  end 
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would  reach  591  miles.  The  font,  if  set  into  13-em  measure, 
solid,  would  make  a  column  5)4  miles  long;  if  leaded  with 
2-point  leads,  4ro-  miles  long.  One  man  would,  on  one 
machine,  work  nearly  four  months  steadily  in  casting  the 
lower-case  e’s.  And  all  this  type  must  be  cast  one  piece  at  a 
time. 

Another  Linotype  Record.— All  publishers  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  knowing  what  can  be  done  on  the  different  typeset¬ 
ting  machines,  and  while  the  phenomenal  records  made  in 
trials  of  speed  do  not  show  what  can  be  expected  from  ordi¬ 
nary  operators  upon  regular  work,  still  they  do  show  that  so 
far  as  the  linotype  is  concerned  its  speed  is  far  greater  than 
any  operator’s  ability  to  manipulate  the  keyboard.  On 
October  4,  William  A.  Stubbs,  a  compositor  on  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun ,  broke  the  world’s  record  for  machine  typesetting 
in  a  contest  for  a  wager  of  $700  with  William  Duffy,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  The  contest  was  held  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Times  composing-room.  Stubbs  worked  5  hours 


and  33  minutes,  and  set  a  total  of  2,471  nonpareil  lines,  con¬ 
taining  66,717  ems  of  corrected  matter,  an  average  of  12,021 
ems  an  hour.  Duffy  worked  5  hours  and  21  minutes,  and 
set  2,038  nonpareil  lines,  containing  55,026  ems,  making  an 
average  of  10,200  ems  an  hour.  Toward  the  finish  Stubbs’ 
machine  was  run  at  a  speed  of  9X  lines  per  minute,  which 
would  produce  15,000  ems  an  hour.  To  give  one  an  idea  of 
the  work  performed  at  this  contest  it  must  be  stated  that  the 
corrected  matter  set  by  Stubbs  in  a  trifle  over  5)4  hours 
equals  about  10)4  columns  of  solid  reading-matter  of  the 
average  metropolitan  journal,  and  with  the  usual  display  and 
subheads  would  fill  nearly  two  entire  pages ;  or,  to  further 
illustrate,  a  27-em  nonpareil  line  will  average  40  single  let¬ 
ters  and  spaces  —  each  one  requiring  a  distinct  action  of  the 
keyboard  to  bring  forth  a  matrix  or  a  space  —  thus,  in  pro¬ 
ducing  2,471  lines,  there  were  98,840  distinct  motions,  and 
the  matrices  and  spaces  were  gliding  through  the  machine 
at  the  rate  of  297  per  minute.  The  previous  record  was 
10,800  ems  an  hour,  made  in  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  office 
four  years  ago. 

It  is  gratifying  to  publish  the  following  partial  list  of 
offices  which  are  using  the  Simplex  machine,  manufactured 


by  the  Unitype  Company.  It  proves  that  the  merits  of  this 
machine  are  of  the  substantial  sort,  as  was  stated  in  this 
department  when  the  Simplex  was  first  mentioned  :  Times, 
Watertown,  N.  Y.;  Press,  Portland,  Me.;  Journal,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.;  Times,  Muncie,  Ind.;  Telegraph,  Painesville, 
Ohio;  Times ,  Dowagiac,  Mich.;  News,  Lincoln,  Ill.;  Herald, 
Lincoln,  Ill.;  Times- Citizen,  Urbana,  Ohio;  Globe,  Hagers¬ 
town,  ,Md.;  Half -Weekly  Herald,  Manchester,  Conn.;  Berk¬ 
shire  Courier,  Great  Barrington,  Mass.;  Oakland  Journal, 
Pontiac,  Mich.;  Courier,  Chatham,  N.  Y.;  Iron  Ore,  Ishpem- 
ing,  Mich.;  Chicago  Dairy  Produce,  Chicago;  Farmer's 
Friend,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.;  Fosterlandet,  Chicago  ;  Brandow 
Printing  Company,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Nordiske  Blade,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.;  Newspaper  Union,  Vicksburg,  Miss.;  News, 
Greenwich,  Conn.;  Chronicle,  Morristown,  N.  J.;  Eagle, 
Macomb,  Ill.;  Reporter ,  Marshall,  Minn.;  Courier,  East 
Grand  Forks,  Minn.;  Courier,  Toms  River,  N.  J.;  Democrat, 
Marysville,  Mo. 

Ottmar  Mergenthaler,  inventor  of  the  linotype  ma¬ 
chine,  died  on  October  28,  1899,  at  his  home  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  of  consumption,  aged  forty-five  years.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  had  been  making  a  brave  struggle 
against  disease  and  did  not  despair  of  recovering  until  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death.  A  widow  and  four  children  survive 
him,  and  these  are  left  in  comfortable  circumstances.  Mr. 
Mergenthaler  was  of  Swiss  parentage  and  was  born  in  Wur- 
temburg,  Germany,  on  May  10,  1854.  He  early  displayed  a 
wonderful  aptitude  for  mechanics  and  became  an  apprentice 
in  a  watch  and  clock  factory  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  1872 
he  came  to  America  virtually  penniless,  and  drifted  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  later  to  Baltimore.  In  1876  he  began  work 
on  what  was  eventually  to  result  in  the  production  of  the  lino¬ 
type.  In  July,  1884,  he  had  completed  the  machine  enough 
to  give  it  a  test.  He  continued  improving  the  machine  until 
1885,  when  a  controlling  interest  was  bought  by  a  syndicate 
composed  of  a  number  of  wealthy  gentlemen.  The  price 
paid  was  $300,000,  and,  it  is  said,  was  the  largest  ever  paid  in 
this  country  for  an  interest  in  an  invention  which  had  not 
yet  earned  a  cent.  Mr.  Mergenthaler  acquired  large  amounts 
from  this  syndicate  in  his  subsequent  dealings  and  from  roy¬ 
alties,  but  in  1891  an  improved  linotype  machine  was  brought 
out,  and  since  that  time  Mr.  Mergenthaler  had  little  to  do 
with  the  new  devices  which  have  gone  so  far  to  perfect  this 
machine.  His  royalty  interests  will  continue  to  his  heirs.  It 
was  not  generally  known  by  the  public  that,  in  a  later  agree¬ 
ment  which  Mr.  Mergenthaler  made  with  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  "all  typesetting  machine  inventions 
which  he  would  make  during  his  life  were  to  be  the  property 
of  this  company.”  Mr.  Mergenthaler’s  name  will  go  down 
to  posterity  as  the  inventor  of  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
machines  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Who  shall  survive  ?  He  is  indeed  an  unobserving  person 
who  is  not  daily  reminded  that  a  life,  through  the  dire  weak¬ 
nesses  of  heredity,  is  like  a  chain  with  a  broken  link.  The 
one  broken  link  indicates  the  strength  of  the  chain,  however 
strong  the  other  links  may  be.  One  man  has  been  a  first- 
class  compositor,  but  as  a  machine  operator  he  may  be  a 
failure ;  and  an  expert  operator  may  have  been  a  Jonah  at 
the  case.  We  are  told  that  the  outcome,  however,  will  be  "a 
survival  of  the  fittest.”  What  are  the  qualifications  of  the 
"  fittest  ”  ?  Often  it  is  that  an  operator  is  considered  all  right 
by  one  foreman,  while  another  would  regard  him  as  unfit. 
One  may  demand  simply  speed,  while  the  other  would 
require  him  to  handle  all  kinds  of  copy  and  produce  perfect 
work.  And  then,  is  it  not  possible  for  a  man  to  know  too 
much  ?  For  instance,  a  foreman  engages  an  operator  and  it 
is  discovered  that  he  also  understands  other  branches  of  the 
business.  The  foreman  may  be  sensitive  of  his  weak  link, 
and  see  in  the  new  man  a  formidable  rival.  Usually  the 
foreman  exercises  his  prerogative.  In  such  a  case  it  is  not 
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always  the  fittest  who  survives.  The  writer  has  in  mind  an 
office  in  New  York  with  seven  linotypes.  The  chairman  of 
the  chapel  is  an  operator,  and  it  is  not  exaggerating  much  to 
say  that  there  are  as  many  errors  in  his  proofs  as  in  all  of  the 
others  together.  His  popularity  is  his  life-preserver.  He 
says  that  if  it  were  not  for  him  the  proofreaders  would  have 
nothing  to  do,  and  that  one  reader  is  indebted  to  him  for  a 
situation,  all  of  which  furnishes  a  stock  of  jokes  that  never 
grow  old.  Understand,  too,  that  the  man  draws  his  $24  per 
week — and  that’s  no  joke.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  so  numer¬ 
ous  that  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  something  besides 
fitness  is  essential  —  and  that  is  personality.  We  frequently 
hear  it  put  in  this  way:  "If  my  proofs  were  as  dirty  as 

- ’s,  I  would  be  fired  before  the  end  of  the  week  —  but, 

then,  it’s  his  disposition  that  saves  him.”  It  is  unfortunate 
that  all  are  not  endowed  with  a  smiling  face,  an  unassuming 
bearing,  and  the  other  arts  of  diplomacy. 

The  New  York  Trade  School  had  two  linotypes  in  the 
printing  department  as  a  part  of  the  course,  but  discontin¬ 
ued  that  feature  two  years  ago.  Following  are  the  reasons 
as  given  by  Mr.  H.  V.  Brill,  general  manager  of  the  school, 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  have  made  inquir¬ 
ies  in  that  regard :  "  There  are  several  reasons  why  we 
discontinued  the  course  of  instruction  on  the  linotype,  chief 
of  which  was  its  tendency  to  destroy  —  as  far  as  the  printing 
class  is  concerned  —  the  main  object  of  the  school,  namely, 
to  furnish  a  thorough  foundation,  or  groundwork,  on  which 
the  apprentice  and  beginner  can  build  their  future  careers  as 
mechanics.  Every  applicant  for  admission  to  the  printing 
class  wanted  to  learn  the  linotype  only,  regardless  of  whether 
he  was  fitted  by  previous  training  to  undertake  the  course  on 
the  machine.  The  linotype  part  of  the  course  so  completely 
overshadowed  everything  else  that  we  had  very  few  appli¬ 
cants  of  the  kind  we  aimed  to  have  our  course  benefit. 
While  we  would  like  to  have  provided  a  course  in  linotype 
work  for  printers,  to  do  so  would  require  an  outlay  for  a 
plant  which  we  can.  not  afford.” 

Mr.  Lorenzo  Dow,  the  father  of  Alexander  Dow,  inventor 
of  the  Dow  composing-machine,  died  on  October  13,  1899,  at 
his  home  in  New  York  city,  aged  seventy-two  years.  Mr.  Dow 
had  been  a  great  sufferer  for  years,  but  by  exerting  his  almost 
indomitable  will-power,  he  concealed  his  sufferings  from  his 
numerous  friends  to  whom  he  always  appeared  light-hearted 
and  full  of  ambition.  He  was  born  in  Paris.  When  the  gold 
fever  broke  out  in  1849  he  went  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  for 
several  years  he  was  engaged  there  in  prospecting  for  and  in 
operating  mines.  He  then  crossed  the  Sierra  Nevada  moun¬ 
tains  and  pitched  his  tent  on  the  alkali  lands,  which  are  now 
covered  by  the  business  part  of  Virginia  City.  He  became 
interested  in  the  silver  mines  of  that  region  and  contributed 
largely  to  their  development.  Later  he  settled  in  Kansas. 
He  became  prominent  in  its  early  struggles  and  was  active  in 
the  free-soil  agitation.  He  was  the  first  mayor  of  Topeka, 
Kansas,  and  for  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Kansas.  During  the  civil  war  Mr.  Dow  was  an 
inventor  and  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  a  water¬ 
proof  cartridge.  It  was  known  as  the  Dow  cartridge  and  was 
used  extensively  in  the  army  for  muzzle-loading  guns.  After 
the  war  Mr.  Dow  went  to  South  America,  where  he  engaged 
in  several  mining  enterprises.  He  also  conducted  a  consid¬ 
erable  business  in  the  exportation  of  mahogany  and  of  other 
native  woods.  Returning  to  this  country,  Mr.  Dow  settled  in 
Colorado,  where  he  again  engaged  in  mining.  The  town  of 
Silverton  was  largely  developed  through  his  efforts.  A  few 
years  ago  he  turned  his  attention  to  inventing  a  typesetting 
machine,  but,  discovering  that  he  was  working  upon  a  wrong 
theory,  he  abandoned  the  enterprise.  However,  this  fact  has 
confused  many  persons  interested  in  the  machines  who  im¬ 
agine  even  today  that  the  present  meritorious  Dow  machine 
was  the  work  of  the  deceased,  which,  in  fact,  is  not  the  case. 


The  Wicks  Typecasting  Machine. —  If  we  may  judge 
by  the  inquiries  that  we  receive  from  both  home  and  foreign 
subscribers,  and  others  who  are  interested  in  printing  mat¬ 
ters,  regarding  the  Wicks  typecasting  machine,  a  good  deal 
of  misapprehension  exists  in  some  quarters  as  to  what  the 
machine  really  is,  and  what  it  is  capable  of  doing. 
Curiously  enough,  although  it  has  been  described  in  our 
own  columns  and  those  of  other  trade  journals,  many 
printers  are  in  the  belief  that  the  machine  is  a  typesetter; 
others,  again,  have  some  hazy  notions  of  a  typecaster  and 
setter  combined,  that  can  be  used  in  the  printing-office  in  a 
similar  manner  to  a  linotype.  We  can  correct  these  mis¬ 
taken  ideas  at  once  by  saying  that  the  Wicks  machine  is  sim¬ 
ply  an  appliance  that  casts  printers’  types  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed,  thus  greatly  cheapening  the  production.  It  is  not 
sold  to  printers,  but  is  worked  by  the  company  that  holds 
the  patent  rights,  and  the  product  sold  at  prices  that  at  the 
same  time  give  handsome  profits  to  the  company,  and  are 
much  lower  than  those  of  the  usual  typefounder.  There  is 
a  Wicks  typesetting  machine  as  well,  but  that  has  been 
before  the  trade  for  years,  and  is  an  entirely  independent 
appliance  that  may  be  used  with  the  Wicks  or  any  other 
founder’s  type,  by  thdse  who  advocate  mechanical  type¬ 
setting.  As  illustrating  what  the  machine  is  capable  of,  we 
may  give  a  resume  of  a  few  of  the  facts  concerning  it  which 
may  have  escaped  the  attention  of  our  readers  in  previous 
notices  of  it.  The  machine  delivers  perfectly  finished  type 
twenty  times  as  fast  as  the  ordinary  machines,  and  at  one- 
twentieth  of  the  cost.  Whereas  the  speed  of  an  ordinary 
typecasting  machine  is  about  3,000  per  hour,  the  speed  of  pro¬ 
duction  by  the  Wicks  machine  is  60,000  per  hour ;  and  this 
speed  may  be,  and  has  been,  exceeded  without  straining  the 
machine.  The  advantages  of  the  machine  are,  however,  not 
confined  to  the  speed  and  economy  of  production.  An  ordi¬ 
nary  typecasting  machine  can  cast  only  one  letter  at  a  time, 
and  makes  nine  movements  in  the  act  of  casting.  In  many 
instances  the  type  is  even  then  unfinished.  The  Wicks 
machine  casts  100  types  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  by  a  single 
revolution,  and  delivers  them  finished  and  arranged  in  line 
ready  for  use.  An  ordinary  typecasting  machine  can  not 
be  changed  from  the  casting  of  one  letter  to  another  without 
requiring  very  careful  adjustment  —  an  operation  that  occu¬ 
pies  the  attendant  for  some  time.  The  change  from  any  one 
letter  to  another  is  made  in  the  Wicks  machine  in  two  min¬ 
utes.  Inasmuch  as  there  are  350  letters  in  a  complete  font, 
facility  in  the  changing  of  the  matrices  is  an  important  mat¬ 
ter,  and  the  saving  in  this  respect  by  the  Wicks  machine  is 
great.  The  ordinary  typecasting  machine  requires  to  be 
heated  up  to  a  given  temperature  before  it  can  produce  good 
letter.  The  Wicks  machine  requires  no  heating  up,  but  pro¬ 
duces  finished  type  the  moment  it  begins  to  revolve.  The 
cause  of  this  remarkable  quality  in  the  machine  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  molds  are  always  kept  cold,  and  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  machine  proves  that  heat  in  the  mold  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  complete  formation  of  types.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  it  is  physically  impossible  for  a  cold  mold  to 
cast  type,  and  still  more  impossible  for  a  machine  to  cast 
60,000  types  per  hour  without  getting  too  hot  to  work.  It 
is  in  the  fact  that  this  supposed  physical  impossibility  has 
been  made  possible  in  the  Wicks  machine  that  its  chief 
excellence  consists.  It  is  by  the  adjustment  of  mechanical 
expedients  in  combination  with  the  complete  mastery  of  the 
thermal  and  metallurgical  problems  involved  in  typecasting 
that  the  results  by  the  Wicks  machine  are  achieved.  Molten 
type  metal  in  a  reservoir  at  900°  Fahr.  becomes,  by  passing 
through  the  Wicks  machine,  a  solid,  finished  type  in  the  two- 
hundredth  part  of  a  second ;  and  1,000  of  these  types,  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes,  are  delivered  each  minute.  When  delivered 
they  are  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  blood  heat.  As  to 
the  important  matter  of  price,  the  company  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  interesting  calculation  as  to  a  newspaper.  A  ten-paged 
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daily  paper  of  seven  columns  would  require  4,184,000  types 
of  various  sorts,  weighing  4,823  pounds.  That  would  cost 
the  Wicks  Company  £70  8s.  to  make,  and  it  would  be 
invoiced  at  ^"291  11s.  4d.  The  gross  profit  would  be 
^”221  3s.  4d.,  and  as  the  ordinary  founders’  price  would  be 
^466  8s.,  the  saving  to  the  printer  would  be  £174  16s.  8d. 
In  this  way  the  company  and  the  trade  practically  divide 
the  saving  made  by  the  invention.  In  cases  where  a  book 
printer  or  newspaper  proprietor  preferred  new  type  for  each 
issue,  provided  the  contract  was  entered  into  for  a  period, 
the  profits  would  be  extraordinary.  Without  incurring  any 
capital  expenditure  the  printer  would  have  a  supply  of  new 
type  for  each  production  at  no  greater  cost  to  himself  than 
the  price  he  at  present  pays  for  distributing  his  old  type, 
whereas  the  company  would  make  a  profit  of  cent  per  cent 
upon  its  outlay ;  and  in  addition  to  this  would  be  able  to  sell 
the  returned  type  secondhand,  in  column,  with  no  additional 
expenditure  beyond  that  for  packing  and  delivery.  The 
company  would  in  this  way  make  an  additional  300  per  cent 
profit  on  the  re-sale,  or  400  per  cent  altogether  upon  the  cost 
of  manufacture.  The  provinces  and  the  colonies  would 
be  the  field  for  disposing  of  this  secondhand  type,  which 
would  be  as  good  as  new,  seeing  that  only  one  impression 
had  been  taken  from  it.  Apart  from  the  extreme  rapidity 
and  economy  with  which  the  machine  produces  type,  it  has 
been  found  that  its  product  is  extremely  hard  and  durable. 
This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  letter  is  cast  under  a  far 
greater  pressure  in  the  mold  than  is  possible  in  the  ordinary 
machines.  The  metal  is  injected  to  the  molds  of  the  Wicks 
machine  with  a  uniform  pressure  of  250  pounds  on  the  square 
inch,  with  the  result  that  it  is  more  dense,  and  capable  of 
sustaining  greater  wear  than  ordinary  type.  An  instance  is 
given  of  a  font  supplied  to  the  Queen  newspaper,  having  had 
over  a  million  copies  taken  from  it  since  it  has  been  in  use, 
and  it  is  still  being  used.  So  far  only  body  type  has  been 
cast  by  the  Wicks  machine,  and  the  specimen  sheets  show 
some  very  nicely  cut  faces,  which  are  continually  being 
added  to.  The  latest  is  the  " Punch ”  brevier,  a  font  of 
which  was  supplied  to  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnew  &  Co., 
the  printers  of  Punch ,  and  from  which  the  periodical  is 
printed  every  week.  The  price  of  " Punch  ”  brevier  is  lOd. 
per  pound  net,  delivered  in  London.  As  to  the  actual 
quality  of  the  type,  it  is  vouched  for  by  some  of  the  best 
printing-houses  where  it  has  been  in  use,  including  T.  &  A. 
Constable,  Edinburgh  ;  Clay  &  Son,  Ltd.;  Harrison  &  Sons, 
Queen’s  printers  ;  Lawrence  &  Bullen,  Ltd.,  and  Horace  Fox, 
of  the  Field ,  Queen ,  and  other  high-class  papers.  The  latter 
gentleman  has  put  the  Wicks  type  to  some  very  severe  tests, 
and  speaks  very  highly  of  its  lasting  qualities.  We  have 
thus  endeavored  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  points  about  the 
Wicks  machine  that  may  help  our  readers  to  grasp  its  won¬ 
derful  capacity,  and  for  specimens,  prices,  and  all  particu¬ 
lars,  refer  them  to  the  office  and  works  of  the  Wicks  Rotary 
Typecasting  Company,  Ltd.,  Friar  street,  Blackfriars  road, 
S.  E. —  British  and  Colonial  Printer  and  Stationer. 

PATENTS. 

There  are  three  new  linotype  patents  to  report  this 
month.  No.  634,536  is  by  Carl  Muehleisen,  of  Baltimore, 
and  is  the  property  of  the  Mergenthaler  Company.  It  is 
calculated  to  do  away  with  any  waiting  on  the  part  of  an 
operator,  in  sending  a  quickly  composed  line,  as  a  breakline, 
to  the  mold,  as  a  fast  operator  will  sometimes  have  such 
lines  ready  before  the  mold  is  cleared  of  the  previous  line. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  assembler  E  is  made  stationary, 
and,  at  the  close  of  composition  of  a  line,  a  pair  of  blades, 

I  K,  are  introduced.  The  blade  I  then  carries  the  line  to  the 
elevator  F,  which  does  not  rise  until  the  mold  is  clear.  In 
the  meantime  the  blade  K  holds  the  new  line  that  is  being 
composed. 

George  A.  Bates  has  patented  another  linotype  mold,  No. 


635,640,  and  assigned  it  to  the  Mergenthaler  Company.  It 
provides  for  the  casting  of  slugs  tapered  in  cross-section  so 
that  they  can  be  used  on  a  cylinder  with  the  column  of  mat¬ 
ter  running  around  the  cylinder’s  curve.  The  edges  of  the 


slug  are  made  with  either  a  ridge,  a,  or  a  slot,  a1,  to  assist  in 
guiding  the  slug  properly  from  the  mold.  At  bx  is  shown  the 
end  construction  of  the  mold  for  forming  the  ridge. 
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Henry  J.  Derbyshire,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  shows  in  patent 
No.  635,305  a  mold  having  a  movable  tapered  member,  H1, 
bearing  ridges,  H2.  These  ridges  are  intended  to  separate 
lines,  so  that  the  mold  shown  in  the  drawing  would  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  casting  three  lines  at  one  operation. 

Patent  No.  634,715,  by  E.  V.  Beals  and  William  B.  Nor¬ 
ton,  of  Detroit,  describes  a  part  of  a  matrix-making 
machine.  Lines  of  type  are  set  and  justified,  and  impressed 
one  at  a  time  on  a  strip  of  moist,  soft  stereotype  paper.  To 
prevent  the  distortion  of  one  line  by  the  impression  of  the 
succeeding  line,  this  device  is  presented  :  The  line  of  type  is 
in  the  holder  A  ;  7  is  the  stereotype  paper ;  22  is  a  heating 
platen,  kept  hot  by  an  electric  current ;  22/  is  a  blade  for 
creasing  the  paper,  forming  the  space  of  a  thin  lead  between 
the  lines,  and  also  tending  to  prevent  the  drying  of  the 
moistened  paper  beyond.  The  drying  of  the  paper  as  each 
line  is  impressed  prevents  its  distortion  by  the  impression  of 
the  next  line. 

An  interesting  machine  is  the  so-called  printing  appa¬ 
ratus  of  Byron  A.  Brooks,  of  New  York,  patent  No.  635,649, 
which  is  really  a  composing  machine.  He  impresses  charac¬ 
ters  on  a  strip  of  metal,  J,  that  is  moved  along  under  the 
type-barrel,  A,  of  a  sort  of  typewriter  apparatus.  There  are 
shift-keys  to  alter  the  position  of  the  barrel  so  that  it  will 
give  caps,  figures,  etc.  When  a  line  is  impressed,  the  bar  J 
is  cut  up  into  logotypes,  justified  by  wedge  mechanisms,  and 
pushed  into  the  galley. 
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THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COVERS. 

•  On  the  following  pages  are  shown  miniature  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  a  number  of  cover-designs  used  upon  The  Inland 
Printer.  These  indicate  to  a  certain  extent  the  progress 
made  in  the  decorative  covers  from  1885  up  to  the  present 
date.  The  earliest  cover  shown,  that  of  March,  1887,  was 
originally  cut  in  wood,  and  was  printed  in  a  green  ink  upon 
paper  of  a  greenish  tone.  Some  years  after,  the  zinc-etching 
process  came  into  use,  and  the  cover  of  Charles  Farrand  for 
September,  1893,  was  made  from  a  pen-drawing  reproduced 
on  zinc.  Covers  from  that  time  on  were  reproduced  by  the 
zinc-etching  or  half-tone  processes,  except  the  designs  for 
November,  1897,  April,  1898,  and  December,  1899,  which  were 
lithographed.  The  designs  for  May,  1895,  June,  1895,  May, 
1898,  and  February,  1899,  were  reproduced  by  the  three-color 
half-tone  process,  as  will  be  noticed  by  an  examination  of 
these  designs.  But  two  of  the  artists  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  series  of  covers,  these  being  Will  H.  Bradley  and 
J.  C.  Leyendecker.  E.  B.  Bird  made  four  of  the  designs, 
but  most  of  the  other  artists  made  but  one.  While  these 
designs  would  have  been  more  interesting  had  they  been 
reproduced  in  the  original  colors,  the  difficulties  attending 
this  made  it  impossible,  but  readers  of  The  Inland  Printer 
will  be  interested  in  them  in  one  color  as  examples  of  design¬ 
ing.  Beginning  with  the  January  number,  type  designs  will 
be  run  for  a  time,  and  the  compositors  who  have  been  ask¬ 
ing  that  they  be  given  an  opportunity  of  showing  their  work 
will  be  accorded  the  privilege.  For  poster  purposes  the 
designs  here  shown  are  preferable  to  a  design  in  type,  and  it 
is  possible  that  during  the  time  the  type-set  designs  are  used 
the  sending  out  of  posters  will  be  discontinued  by  The 
Inland  Printer. 


ORDERS  IT  FOR  TWO  YEARS. 

Enclosed  please  find  check  for  $4  for  two  years’  subscrip¬ 
tion  in  advance  from  date.  I  received  The  Inland  Printer 
one  year  and  find  it  such  a  great  help  in  my  business  that  I 
find  it  necessary  to  have  it,  and  hope  it  may  never  grow 
less. —  J.  Frank  Buck,  The  Lititz  Record,  Lititz,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 
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tion,  especially  through  the  nineteenth  century ;  but  proof¬ 
reading  seems  to  exemplify  degeneration  in  its  early  stages, 
followed  later  by  as  near  an  approach  to  stagnation  as  pos¬ 
sible.  In  the  beginning  the  proofreader  was  inevitably  one 
of  the  most  scholarly  men  of  his  day.  With  increase  of 
printed  publications  came  increased  demand  for  workers,  to 
such  an  extent  that  gradually  the  more  mechanical  work 
gained  ascendancy  in  the  printing-office,  with  supposed  rele¬ 
gation  of  the  scholarly  responsibility  to  authors,  usually  with 
detrimental  result.  At  no  time  has  the  ideal  condition  pre¬ 
vailed —  that,  namely,  of  having  everything  written  exactly 
as  it  should  appear  in  print,  leaving  to  the  proofreader  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  the  securing  of  accurate  reproduction,  which 
is  fully  as  much  as  the  average  workman  is  paid  for,  and  not 
so  simple  a  matter  as  it  seems  in  the  telling.  In  one  respect, 
however,  we  may  fairly  say  that  present  conditions  show  a 
decided  tendency  toward  improvement.  Now,  more  than 
ever  before,  proofreaders  evince  a  determination  —  many  of 
them  with  highly  encouraging  enthusiasm  —  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  demanded  for  adequate  performance  of  their 
critical  duties.  He  is  always  the  best  proofreader  who, 
besides  having  perfect  technical  qualification,  is  best  fitted 
to  understand  clearly  the  writer’s  meaning  and  to  criticise 
his  expression  of  it.  One  of  the  best  possible  methods  of 
general  improvement  is  the  aim  of  this  department.  One  of 
the  purposes  of  the  department  has,  from  the  start,  been 
carried  out  to  the  best  of  its  conductor’s  ability.  All  ques¬ 
tions  received  have  been  answered  with  care,  and  with  con¬ 
scientious  avoidance  of  hasty  expression  of  mere  personal 
opinion.  Another  purpose  seems  not  to  have  been  widely 
comprehended.  The  hope  was  entertained,. and  has  not  been 
abandoned,  that  correspondents  would  avail  themselves  of 
these  columns  for  expression  of  opinion  on  all  matters  of 
interest  to  proofreaders,  especially  by  way  of  bringing  to 
light  all  sides  of  the  questions  discussed.  Free  discussion, 
comprehending  expression  of  varying  opinions,  whether 
merely  personal  or  quoted  from  books  that  may  not  be 
known  by  all  participants  in  the  discussion,  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  profitable.  Correspondents  are  invited  to  write  any¬ 
thing  that  seems  valuable,  and  are  assured  that  what  they 
write  will  receive  due  attention,  and  will  be  printed  unless 
there  is  some  satisfactory  reason  for  not  printing  it.  Mate¬ 
rial  conditions  in  the  proofroom  are  particularly  amenable  to 
improvement,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  readers,  but  even 
more  for  the  advancement  of  the  employers’  welfare.  Some 
proofrooms  are  very  conveniently  arranged,  but  many  are 
not.  It  can  not  be  said  positively,  but  is  probably  true,  that 
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employers  now  realize  more  than  ever  before  the  need  of 
conserving  the  proofreader’s  comfort,  with  direct  benefit  to 
their  own  interest.  Certainly  some  proofreaders  now  work 
under  circumstances  anything  but  comfortable,  and  struggle 
against  undue  crowding,  poor  light,  and  other  injustice. 
Such  matters  may  well  receive  special  attention. 

A  Matter  of  Usage. —  S.  E.  G.,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
criticises  a  fellow  worker’s  use  of  English  somewhat  severely 
in  a  letter  containing  this :  "  We  have  among  us  a  printer 
who  posted  on  the  new  office  bellows  a  label  reading  thus : 
'Those  who  uses  this  bellows  will  please  handle  with  care, 
and  when  finished  with  its  use  put  it  in  its  proper  place.’ 
None  of  us  can  convince  him  that  he  is  wrong.”  Answer. — 
Of  course  "those  who  uses”  is  wrong,  but  with  this  excep¬ 
tion  the  label  is  properly  worded,  so  far  as  grammar  is 
concerned,  and,  as  our  correspondent  does  not  specify  any 
particular  point  of  criticism,  but  writes  "put  it  in  its  proper 
place”  in  capitals,  it  is  presumed  that  he  thinks  this  gram¬ 
matically  wrong.  "Bellows”  is  given  in  the  dictionaries  as 
both  singular  and  plural,  and  the  bellows  in  question  is  one 
thing,  therefore  it  is  right  to  speak  of  it  as  "it,”  and  not 
"them.”  Here  is  what  the  largest  dictionary  of  English,  "A 
New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles,”  edited  by 
Dr.  James  A.  H.  Murray,  says:  "In  later  times  'bellows’ 
has  often  been  construed  as  a  singular,  'a  bellows,’  and 
occasionally  has  even  received  a  second  plural  inflection, 
'bellowses,’  which  is  common  in  the  dialects.”  Thus, 
although  "bellows”  is  a  plural  form,  the  singular  form  of 
which  was  originally  used,  but  has  not  been  for  a  very  long 
time,  usage  now  makes  it  either  singular  or  plural,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances. 

Punctuation. —  W.  M.  G.,  Moundsville,  West  Virginia, 
writes:  "In  cases  where  curves  or  brackets  are  used,  if  the 
matter  so  inclosed  makes  complete  sense  —  is  a  sentence  — 
and  does  not  contain  a  conjunction  or  other  connective  word 
which  (if  the  curves  or  brackets  were  not  used)  might  con¬ 
nect  it  to  the  sentence  in  which  it  is  included,  what  reason 
would  you  give  for  not  capitalizing  and  punctuating  this 
enclosed  matter  the  same  as  if  it  were  a  separate  sentence  ? 
Here  is  a  sentence,  in  which  the  connective  is  lacking  :  '  The 
Spirit  speaketh  expressly  [Note  that  he  says  the  Spirit 
speaketh  expressly  ,  that  in  the  latter  time  some  shall  depart 
from  the  faith.’ — I  Tim.  4:1.  Would  you  capitalize  and 
punctuate  within  the  brackets  as  here  given  ?  The  publica¬ 
tions  with  which  I  am  connected  contain  very  many  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  Bible.  It  has  been  our  practice  to  follow  the 
quotation  with  a  dash  when  the  reference  is  given  (as  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  preceding  question).  Is  not  this  use  of  the 
dash  merely  arbitrary  ?  It  does  not  seem  to  come  under  any 
general  rule  for  the  use  of  the  dash.  Could  the  same  be 
said  of  using  a  dash  preceding  a  writer’s  name  at  the  bottom 
of  a  poem  ?  Also,  in  the  matter  of  these  scripture  references, 
when  several  are  given  together,  what  punctuation  between 
them  is  most  logical  ?  Are  there  good  grounds  for  objection 
to  that  exemplified  in  the  following:  'Also  read  I  Kings  11: 
9-11 ;  Jer.  11  :  9,  10 ;  and  Jer.  22  :  9  ’  ?  ”  Answer. — No  rea¬ 
son  can  be  given  for  not  capitalizing  and  punctuating  if  the 
parenthesis  is  a  complete  sentence,  for  all  matter  should  be 
treated  as  what  it  actually  is.  The  sentence  in  brackets  is  in 
proper  form.  Use  of  a  dash  before  a  reference  can  hardly  be 
considered  arbitrary,  in  the  extreme  sense  that  might  be  given 
to  the  word  "arbitrary,”  even  if  general  rules  do  not  seem  to 
provide  for  it.  Such  usage  is  not  uncommon,  and  seems 
unobjectionable.  If  this  usage  is  arbitrary,  the  use  of  a  dash 
preceding  a  writer’s  name  at  the  bottom  of  a  poem  is  also 
arbitrary.  In  fact,  the  dash  before  the  reference  seems  to 
serve  a  clear  purpose  —  of  connecting  the  reference  with  the 
quotation  —  while  the  dash  before  the  signature,  especially 
when  the  name  is  in  a  line  by  itself,  is  purely  a  matter  of 
taste.  Punctuation  between  the  references  as  given  in  the 


last  question  is  most  logical  as  it  is  written  by  our  corre¬ 
spondent.  Since  a  comma  is  used  between  the  verses  in  one 
of  the  references,  the  only  artistic  and  logical  method  is  to 
use  semicolons  for  the  other  punctuation.  Between  similar 
references  with  only  one  verse-number  in  each  commas 
would  be  better. 


LATEST  PORTRAIT  OF  GEN.  WADE  HAMPTON. 

During  the  confederate  veterans’  reunion  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  a  few  months  ago,  Mr.  John  H.  Tarbell, 
of  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  secured  a  great  many  fine  pho¬ 
tographs  of  historic  interest,  and  portraits  of  a  number  of 


veterans  of  greater  or  less  renown  during  the  stirring  days 
of  the  great  civil  war.  Among  the  portraits  made  was  one 
of  Gen.  Wade  Hampton,  a  reproduction  of  which,  greatly 
reduced,  is  here  shown.  Gen.  Wade  Hampton  is  now  eighty- 
one  years  old,  and  the  vigor  of  the  true  revolutionary  stock 
is  well  exemplified  in  him. 


EARLY  PRINTING  IN  COREA. 

According  to  a  recent  article  on  Corea  in  one  of  our 
monthly  magazines,  that  country  lays  claim  to  have  cast  the 
first  font  of  metal  type  the  world  had  ever  seen.  The  art  of 
xylography  had  existed  for  centuries,  and  clay  type  had 
alone  been  used  in  Japan,  but  Corea  was  the  first  to  discern 
the  need  of  the  now  permanent  and  durable  form  of  metal 
type.  Each  type  was  built  on  the  principle  of  the  arch, 
being  cylindrically  concave  on  the  under  side.  The  purpose 
of  this  was  to  secure  a  firmer  hold  upon  the  bed  of  beeswax 
which  constituted  the  form.  A  shallow  tray  was  filled  with 
wax,  the  type  firmly  embedded  in  it.  The  printer,  sitting  cross- 
legged  before  it,  applied  liquid  ink  by  means  of  a  soft  brush, 
after  which  a  sheet  of  paper  was  lightly  laid  upon  the  form. 
A  piece  of  felt  was  brushed  softly  across  the  porous  paper 
with  the  right  hand,  and  the  left  removed  the  printed  page. 
In  this  way  it  was  possible  to  strike  off  1,500  impressions  in 
a  day. —  Chicago  Times- Herald. 
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One  of  the  early  covers.  Woodcut. 


April,  1894.  Will  H.  Bradley. 


July,  1894.  Will  H.  Bradley. 


May,  1894.  Will  H.  Bradley.. 


June,  1894.  Will  H.  Bradley. 


August,  1894.  Will  H,  Bradley. 


September,  1894.  Will  H.  Bradley. 
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October,  1894.  Will  H.  Bradley. 


January,  1895.  Will  H.  Bradley. 


November,  1894.  Will  H.  Bradley. 


February,  1895.  Will  H.  Bradley. 
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December,  1894.  Will  H.  Bradley. 


March,  1895.  Will  H.  Bradley. 
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July,  1895.  C.  W.  Traver. 


Augrust,  1895.  Harry  O.  Landers. 


September,  1895.  C.  Ottman. 


October,  1895.  E.  B.  Bird. 


November,  1895.  Will  H.  Bradley. 


December,  1895.  Will  H.  Bradley. 


January,  1896.  Will  H.  Bradley.  February,  1896.  Will  H.  Bradley.  March,  1896.  Will  H.  Bradley. 
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October,  1896.  T.  B.  Hapgood,  Jr. 
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'December,  1897.  Joseph  P.  Birren. 


April,  1898.  C.  W.  Traver. 


J.  L.  Loveday. 
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July,  1898.  D.  H.  Souter. 


January,  1899.  F.  W.  Biedermann. 


February,  1899.  George  Wright. 


March,  1899.  H.  L.  Parkhurst. 
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April,  1899.  Modeled  Design. 


May,  1899.  Raymond  Perry. 


June  1899.  F.  X.  Leyendecker. 


The 

INLAND 

PRINTER 

October:  eighteen  ninety-nine 

l*i 9 ) 

EXPOSITION 

Sv 
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October,  1899.  W.  S.  Wrenn. 


November,  1899.  R.  J.  Campbell. 


December,  1899.  Will  H.  Bradley. 
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BY  CADILLAC. 

This  department  Is  published  in  the  interests  of  the  employing 
printers’  organizations.  Brief  letters  upon  subjects  of  interest  to 
employers,  and  the  doings  of  master  printers’  societies  are  espe¬ 
cially  welcome. 

"TIMES  AIN’T  WHAT  THEY  USED  TO  BE.” 

"  The  approach  of  Christmas  holidays  always  makes  me 
feel  rather  mournful,”  declared  an  old-time  employing  printer 
the  other  day,  when  I  sought  to  rally  him  on  the  greatest 
revival  of  prosperity  the  trade  has  ever  known.  I  was  sur¬ 
prised.  I  told  him  so. 

"Of  course,”  he  added,  "trade  is  good  —  very  good, 
indeed.  We’re  working  nights  and  Sundays  to  keep  up  with 
the  rush,  but  that  isn’t  what  I  meant  at  all.  I  was  referring 
to  the  decadence  of  the  old-time  friendly,  or  family,  spirit  if 
you  will,  that  used  to  exist  between  the  master  printer  and 
his  employes,  and  that  used  to  find  occasion  for  expression 
’round  about  Christmas  time. 

"1  well  remember  the  first  Christmas  that  I  spent  in  the 
employ  of  a  printer.  I  was  nothing  but  a  little  bit  of  a  cub 
then,  and  only  one  of  twenty  or  thirty  hands  employed  by  an 
old  master  printer  in  Manchester,  England.  The  old  man 
knew  every  man  and  woman  in  his  employ,  and  he  was 
looked  upon  by  all  the  younger  ones  almost  as  a  father. 
They  always  went  to  him  when  they  were  in  trouble,  and  they 
stuck  by  him  many  a  time  when  fortune  didn’t  smile  on  the 
business,  and  they  helped  him  over  many  a  rough  place. 
Some  of  the  men  had  grown  gray  in  his  service,  and  while 
they  couldn’t  put  up  a  day’s  work  to  compare  with  the 
younger  fellows  there  was  never  any  danger  of  their  being 
thrust  out  into  the  cold.  They  were  there  to  stay  as  long  as 
ever  they  wished,  and  when  they  were  too  feeble  to  work  a 
small,  but  sufficient,  pension  was  paid  to  them  by  the  'old 
man.’ 

"Of  course  we  weren’t  everlastingly  fighting  for  the  last 
cent  the  'old  man’  had.  There  were  no  disputes  in  those 
days  about  'double  price,’  and  everybody  worked  ten  hours 
a  day  and  it  didn’t  seem  to  do  ’em  any  harm. 

"But  Christmas!  Yes,  that  was  the  day  when  good-fel¬ 
lowship  shined.  The  afternoon  before,  the  'old  man’  used 
to  drop  around  and  give  every  man,  woman  and  boy  work¬ 
ing  in  the  establishment  a  personal  invitation  to  come  up  to 
his  house  in  the  evening  and  bring  along  any  of  his  relatives 
he  might  feel  inclined  to.  And  we  all  used  to  go,  too.  And 
what  a  lay-out  there  was,  to  be  sure.  Your  modern  dinners 
are  not  in  it  with  them.  Big  roasts  of  beef,  haunches  of  ven¬ 
ison,  the  plum  pudding,  the  boar’s  head  and  all  the  other 
things  that  go  to  make  up  the  English  Christmas  feast  of 
Hawthorne  were  there.  And  after  it  was  over  and  the  steam¬ 
ing  punch-bowl  was  brought  in,  how  the  'old  man’  loved  to 
talk.  How  he  took  us  all  into  his  confidence  and  told  us  of 
the  business  of  the  year  that  was  passing,  and  of  his  hopes 
and  expectations  for  the  future.  And  what  songs  we  sang, 
and  what  games  we  played.  And  when  it  came  time  to  say 
good-night  every  one  went  away  richer  than  he  came,  his 
Christmas  gift  depending  upon  the  success  of  the  year’s 
business  and  the  length  of  time  he  had  been  in  the  service  of 
the  house. 

"But  the  'old  man’s’  been  dead  more  than  fifty  years  and 
I  doubt  if  the  old  custom  is  maintained  anywhere  today. 
You  see  that  was  before  the  days  of  the  trusts  ;  before  the 
walking  delegates  and  all  the  other  new-fangled  notions. 
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The  times  may  be  better  now,  but  I  don’t  know — I  don’t 
know,”  mused  the  old-time  printer,  with  a  far-away  look  in 
his  eyes,  and  I  left  him  to  his  musings. 

THE  APPRENTICESHIP  QUESTION. 

The  question  of  securing  a  better  class  of  apprentices  for 
the  printing  trade  and  of  taking  better  care  of  their  instruc¬ 
tion  when  secured  is  agitating  the  printers,  not  only  of  this 
country,  but  of  England,  and,  in  fact,  of  every  country  where 
the  mechanical  typesetter  has  made  its  appearance  and  revo¬ 
lutionized  old-fashioned  methods.  The  trade  journals  of 
England,  France,  Germany  and  Australia,  as  well  as  those 
of  our  own  land,  are  teeming  with  articles  on  the  burning 
question. 

One  foreign  writer,  in  answering  the  question,  "How  is 
the  education  of  apprentices  to  be  improved,  and  How  is 
the  training  which  they  acquire  in  their  workshops  to  be 
supplemented,  widened  and  extended  ?”  says  : 

The  solution  of  this  problem  is  — in  Germany  and  Austria — schools 
for  apprentices  which  they  frequent  in  and  during  the  time  of  their 
apprenticeship.  In  these  countries  (Germany  and  Austria)  the  law 
expressly  says  that  apprentices  must  pass  through  a  technical  continua¬ 
tion  school.  The  continuation  schools  are  sometimes  not  much  more 
than  English  secondary  schools,  renewing  and  enlarging  the  knowledge 
acquired  in  the  elementary  schools  — by  tuition  in  drawing,  bookkeeping, 
and  arithmetic,  business  methods,  etc. 

But  the  Continent  has  also  real  technical  schools.  Whilst  the  first- 
mentioned  schools  are  mostly  supported  by  the  state  or  other  public 
bodies,  the  latter  (the  real  technical  schools)  are  maintained  often  by  the 
guilds  of  the  respective  handicrafts.  We  take,  for  instance,  the  apprentice- 
school  for  printers  and  letter-founders  in  Vienna,  which  is  kept  by  the 
corporation  or  guild  of  this  trade,  and  assisted  by  the  municipality  by  the 
gratuitous  loan  of  the  municipal  school-rooms,  use  of  gas,  etc.  The  term 
of  apprenticeship  in  this  trade  is  four  years,  and  the  apprentice  must  visit 
the  school  three  times  a  week,  each  time  for  two  consecutive  hours  ;  the 
school  hours  are  in  the  evening  of  working  days  and  on  Sunday  mornings. 
In  this  school  the  apprentice  becomes  acquainted  with  the  history  and 
theory  of  the  "black  art,”  and  is  taught  the  elements  of  chemistry,  etc. 
And  in  the  school  his  practical  education  is  cared  for  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  would  be  possible  in  the  narrow  limits  of  his  office. 

Another  writer,  in  contrasting  past  methods  with  those 
current  today,  laments  the  absence  of  proper  regulations  for 
the  guidance  of  the  budding  printer,  and  adds : 

Go  into  some  of  the  printing-offices  at  the  present  day,  and  see  how 
few  of  the  boys  are  receiving  careful  instruction !  Men  reared  under  the 
old  plan  can  not  see  much  to  admire  in  the  new.  When  lads  begin  learn¬ 
ing  a  business,  they  jump  to  conclusions,  and  often  find  themselves  in  the 
wrong  box.  Vexation  is  the  natural  result  of  this  attempt  to  discover  a 
royal  road  to  learning ;  whereas,  when  boys  were  taught  their  business  by 
steady  gradations,  there  was  nothing  to  note  but  progress.  Not  always 
rapid  nor  good,  not  always  slow  nor  sure,  but  progress  certainly,  though 
perhaps,  in  instances,  only  progress  of  a  kind.  Now  we  find  that  pupils 
do  not  always  progress,  and  the  volatile  youths  who  lark  about  the  office 
are  but  living  in  a  fool’s  paradise.  It  can  not  be  expected  that  such 
stupids  will  master  their  business  as  thoroughly  as  more  attentive  boys 
who  can  be  assiduous  without  being  dull,  and  who  can  learn  to  like  their 
work  and  stick  to  it  without  being  either  spiritless  or  soft. 

When  lads  come  into  our  business,  they  do  not  usually  pass  any 
examination  or  special  test.  Either  they  are  fairly  good  boys,  or  some¬ 
body  knows  their  father,  or  their  mother  is  a  widow,  which  latter  cir¬ 
cumstance  is  a  powerful  lift  to  the  applicant.  All  concerned  hope 
and  confidently  believe  that  the  lad  will  be  as  grateful  as  his  mother  is, 
and  he  starts  on  his  term  of  servitude  with  everybody’s  good  wishes,  and 
his  mother’s  fervent  prayers  for  his  ultimate  welfare  —  that  is  if  she  is  a 
mother  in  the  good  old  English  sense,  and  not  a  maternal  failure.  But 
the  boy  gets  used  to  his  new  position,  gets  a  smattering  of  his  business, 
thinks  he  has  learned  it  all,  reckons  how  much  he  gets  in  wages,  com¬ 
pares  it  with  what  he  earns,  and  begrudges  his  master  the  balance.  It 
takes  years  for  this  to  wear  off  where  it  develops  in  an  early  stage,  during 
which  time  the  boy  is  growing  older.  This  breeds  discontent,  which 
grows  from  unruliness  to  insubordination.  Where  has  the  gratitude  gone 
to  then?  Where  the  gentle  influence  of  the  mother?  And  where  are  the 
boy’s  prospects  drifting  to  ? 

If  such  a  lad  is  with  others  sown  broadcast  in  an  office,  with  no  respon¬ 
sible  person  to  guide  him,  what  can  possibly  happen  but  ruin  ?  With  the 
old-fashioned  system  of  guidance  and  culture,  more  might  be  made  of 
even  such  rough  material,  for  we  know  of  our  own  experience  that  a 
friendship  grows  between  most  lads  and  their  tutors,  if  those  tutors  be 
worthy  men,  that  lasts  for  life.  The  boy  may  have  been  raised  in  a  home 
where  love  was  never  an  inmate  and  rarely  a  guest,  and  he  may  be 
hardening  imperceptibly.  If  so,  and  should  he  receive  kindness  and 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  his  instructor,  it  may  be  the  dawn  of  a 
new  life  ;  for  surely  no  lad  is  so  callous  but  that  something  can  be  done 
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■with  him  if  the  attempt  is  judiciously  made,  and  when  feelings  of  venera¬ 
tion  and  regard  are  aroused,  as  a  new  sentiment,  the  boy  can  become  as 
faithful  as  a  dog. 

The  conclusion  this  writer  arrives  at  is :  "  That  the  imme¬ 
diate  future  of  the  journeyman  compositor  is  not  particularly 
alluring,  and  for  a  few  years  the  number  may  decrease  ;  but 
by  and  by,  as  the  years  roll  on  and  the  battle  is  fought  and 
won  by  the  machines,  the  tide  will  flow  smoothly  again,  and 
a  man’s  future  will  again  depend  upon  himself,  his  efforts 
and  his  opportunities.  In  studying  the  future  of  the  journey¬ 
man  printer  with  the  idea  of  amending  it,  we  must  begin  at 
the  beginning,  and  unless  we  tackle  the  effervescent  youths 
we  get  about  us  and  put  them  fairly  '  into  register  ’  before 
they  start,  we  can  not  expect  good  men.” 

The  Modern  Printer  (London)  took  a  hand  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  by  offering  a  reward  of  a  half-guinea  for  a  brief  essay 
on  the  best  method  of  handling  an  apprentice.  Following  is 
an  extract  from  the  paper  which  won  the  award  : 

At  aitime  when  a  boy  is  usually  apprenticed  is  a  period  when  signs 
become  manifest  that  the  "boy  is  father  to  the  man,”  and  the  way  he  is 
taken  in  hand  at  a  time  so  critical  has  a  great  bearing  upon  his  future  life, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  a  master  accepts  a  certain  responsibility  in  molding 
the  pliable  nature  of  the  boy  who  is  placed  under  his  guidance  and  tuition. 
If  he  is  to  be  a  credit  to  his  trade  and  to  himself  it  is  the  duty  of  a  master 
printer  to  see  that  the  raw  hand  has  a  great  deal  of  attention  paid  to  him  ; 
he  should  not  be  allowed  (as  is  too  often  the  case)  to  go  on  in  his  own 
way  and  develop  his  faculties  as  best  he  may  until  he  merely  becomes  an 
automaton  at  his  case.  He  should  be  encouraged  to  take  a  keen  interest 
in  everything  he  takes  in  hand.  He  should  be  taught  to  be  punctual  at  his 
work,  quick  and  tidy  at  his  case,  "clean”  in  his  composition,  brisk  and 
energetic  in  all  his  undertakings  —  for  a  boy  is  often  inclined  to  slovenli¬ 
ness  and  lounging  over  case.  He  should  be  taught  to  be  methodical, 
obedient,  reliant  and  observant,  and  it  should  be  instilled  into  him  that 
with  a  little  application  of  brains  his  work  can  be  made  an  art.  It  is  the 
duty  of  a  master  to  personally  superintend  and  direct  the  work  of  his 
apprentice,  to  show  him  that  he  has  a  master  who  takes  an  interest  in 
him  and  whose  desire  it  is  to  turn  out  an  efficient  workman.  Put  a  boy 
at  a  case  adjoining  that  of  a  skilled  workman,  who  will  not  be  averse  to 


assisting  him  with  suggestions  and  examples.  Teach  the  boy  to  be  tidy 
and  methodical,  to  devote  his  attention  and  thought  to  the  work  in  hand. 
A  word  of  satisfaction  and  praise  goes  a  long  way  with  a  youth  ;  it  makes 
him  feel  proud  to  think  he  has  done  something  worthy  of  commendation, 
and  urges  him  to  attempt  still  further  improvement. 

The  question  is  also  touched  upon  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  New  England  Printing  Trades  Journal ,  by  Mr.  Isaac  H. 
Blanchard,  who  asks  the  question,  "Why  do  the  employing 
printers  suffer  because  of  the  constantly  increasing  number 
of  incompetent  workingmen,  especially  in  the  composing- 
room  ?  ”  and  then  proceeds  to  answer  it  in  this  fashion  : 

Allowing  that  in  the  calling  of  a  compositor,  as  in  every  other  mechan¬ 
ical  pursuit,  fifty  per  cent  of  the  craft  will  be  "commonplace”  or  average 
workmen,  while  it  is  a  fact  that  less  than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  professedly 
competent  compositors,  members  of  typographical  unions,  are  really 
what  they  pretend  to  be,  is  it  a  lack  of  training,  indifference  or  wilfulness  ? 

The  writer  believes  that  all  three  of  the  items  named  are  responsible 
for  the  conditions  recited.  In  New  York  city  union  offices  there  is  a 
constant  endeavor  to  prevent  a  boy’s  learning  to  do  a  man’s  work,  by 
limiting  the  number  of  apprentices  to  one  as  against  every  ten  journey¬ 
men  employed,  and  by  forcing  apprentices  to  be  nonthinking  "helpers  ” 
rather  than  independent  workers  under  constant  instruction,  for  every 
journeyman  seems  to  regard  an  apprentice  as  a  would-be  burglar  who  is 
seeking  to  steal  away  the  journeyman’s  birthright. 

The  working  years  of  a  journeyman  compositor  must  be  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-two  and  sixty,  and  life  insurance  mortality  tables  tell  us 
that  expectancy  of  life  at  twenty-two  years  of  age  is  sixty-two.  That  is 
to  say,  when  a  young  man  of  twenty-two,  who  has  just  completed  his 
apprenticeship,  starts  work  as  a  journeyman,  he  has  before  him  forty 
years  of  time  in  which  to  labor.  If  his  term  of  apprenticeship  be  six 
years,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  ratio  of  one  apprentice  to  seven  journeymen 
is  absolutely  essential  to  even  keep  up  the  supply ,  and  not  allow  for  the 
constantly  increasing  number  of  men  who  are  demanded  by  increasing 
business. 

But  as  the  years  roll  by  and  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  men 
are  required  to  fill  the  demand  for  competent  journeymen,  the  demand  is 
and  has  been  supplied  with  "half-rate”  compositors:  young  men  who, 
with  some  expert  knowledge,  go  from  one  office  to  another,  losing  their 
positions  whenever  work  slacks  up  a  trifle,  because  they  are  not  com¬ 
petent  journeymen  and  can  only  be  used  to  advantage  because  of  the 
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necessity  for  help  having  some  knowledge  of  the  business,  be  it  ever  so 
little. 

In  the  writer’s  own  experience  it  is  more  difficult  today  to  secure  good 
workmen  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  for  such  a  condition  he  can  see 
but  one  explanation,  and  it  is  the  one  which  we  have  suggested. 

The  thought  comes  "intuitively  "What  ought  to  be  done  to  remedy 
such  a  state  of  affairs  ?  ”  Have  every  apprentice  serve  six  years  under  a 
graduated  pay  scale,  and  during  the  last  three  of  those  years  "team  ”  him 
with  a  competent  instructor,  and  the  end  of  his  probationary  period  would 
see  him  a  master  workman  who  would  reflect  credit  on  the  craft. 

This  remedy  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  master  mechanics  of  the  trade, 
who  have  found  a  reasonable  reception  of  their  suggestion  as  to  hours  of 
labor  made  at  the  1898  convention  of  the  Typothetae  of  America,  and  can 
be  sure  of  an  equally  cordial  reception  of  any  proposition  coming  from 
them  looking  to  some  uniform  plan  of  treatment  of  the  apprentice  ques¬ 
tion.  Let  the  organization  representing  the  master  workmen  suggest  to 
the  organization  representing  the  employers  that  they  desire  to  cooperate 
for  the  good  of  the  trade,  securing  a  uniform  rule  for  the  apportionment 
and  control  of  apprentices,  and  they  will  be  met  immediately,  and  the 
entire  matter  will  be  thought  out  and  settled  with  advantage  to  all  parties 
concerned,  and  a  solution  will  be  secured  which  can  not  help  but  lift  the 
entire  tone  of  our  beloved  craft. 

We  have  suggested  that  such  a  proposition  should  come  from  the 
workingmen,  for  the  reason  that  experience  has  demonstrated  that  any 
suggestion  looking  to  the  betterment  of  the  workingman  and  his  condition 
is  much  more  apt  to  receive  businesslike  treatment  and  faithful  considera¬ 
tion  of  its  merits  if  given  birth  in  the  councils  of  labor  organizations  than 
if  the  same  suggestion  came  from  the  employers’  organization.  All 
workingmen  seem  inclined  to  feel  that  an  initiative  step  taken  by  the 
employers’  organization  is  taken  with  a  view  to  encroaching  upon  their 
rights  and  business  interests,  and  such  a  plan  as  has  been  here  outlined, 
coming  from  an  employers’  association,  would  be  much  less  favorably 
regarded  than  if  it  found  its  birth  at  the  hands  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Allied  Trades  Council  or  the  International  Typographical  Union. 

CHICAGO  PUBLISHERS’  CLUB  BANQUET. 

The  October  banquet  of  the  Chicago  Publishers’  Club, 
held  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  was  the  largest  and  most 
successful  function  ever  held  by  that  organization.  Mr.  M.  L. 
Helpman,  president  of  the  club,  presided  in  a  happy  manner, 
and  there  was  much  good  cheer.  Song  and  story  helped  to 
enliven  the  evening.  The  toast  list  was  as  follows : 

"The  Possibilities  of  Our  Club,”  George  F.  Cram. 

"Telepathy  and  Its  Place  Among  the  Sciences,”  D.  H. 
Weaver. 

"The  International  Peace  Conference :  Will  its  Benefits  be 
Universal?”  Herbert  E.  Hess. 

Many  impromptu  speeches  were  also  made.  The  club 
received  fifteen  new  members. 

SECOND  ANNUAL  BANQUET  OF  THE  EMPLOYING  PRINTERS’ 
AND  PUBLISHERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

Like  all  well-regulated  feasts  since  the  days  of  blood¬ 
thirsty  Lady  Macbeth,  the  second  annual  banquet  of  the 
Employing  Printers’  and  Publishers’  Association  of  Detroit, 
Michigan,  held  in  the  spacious  dining-hall  of  the  Fellowcraft 
Club,  on  the  evening  of  October  25,  had  its  Banquo’s  ghost. 
The  ghost  on  this  occasion  assumed  the  guise  of  the  Trust 
which  threatens  to  absorb  every  product  entering  into  the 
business  of  printing,  if,  indeed,  it  has  not  already  done  so. 
While  all  the  speakers  took  a  shy  at  the  ghost,  and  while  the 
representatives  of  certain  tentacles  of  the  Trust  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  present  tried  to  reassure  the  master  printers  by 
the  assertion  that  in  reality  there  "was  no  such  person,”  the 
ghostly  presence  was  not  permitted  to  overshadow  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  occasion.  Many  of  the  speakers,  in  fact,  ignored 
it  long  enough  to  tell  spirited  stories  and  to  relate  funny 
incidents  connected  with  their  experience  as  printers  that 
would  have  put  any  less  presumptuous  ghost  out  of  business 
entirely. 

The  motto  on  the  menu  card  was :  "  The  true  essentials 
of  a  feast  are  only  fun  and  feed.”  The  menu  itself  com¬ 
prised  all  that  was  seasonable  and  good,  from  Blue  Points  on 
the  half-shell  to  the  finest  Perfectos.  The  cloth  was  cleared 
to  the  tune  of  "There’ll  be  a  Hot  Time”  by  the  specially 
engaged  orchestra  and  then  Toastmaster  John  Taylor,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association,  set  the  ball  a-rolling  in  a  neat  and 
witty  speech  of  welcome.  Mr.  Taylor’s  remarks  took  a  more 


serious  turn  when  he  described  how  the  type-man,  the  envel¬ 
ope-man,  the  ink-man,  the  machinery-man,  and  all  others 
with  whom  the  printer  deals  had  boosted  their  prices,  and 
he  suggested  that  it  was  about  time  that  the  printer,  long- 
suffering  and  charitable  as  he  was,  should  try  to  follow  their 
example. 

"But,”  he  continued,  "when  the  man  comes  to  you  with 
the  job  that  you  did  for  him  last  year  you  say  to  him,  'Very 
sorry,  but  everything  in  the  trade  has  advanced  and  I’ll 
have  to  ask  you  just  a  trifle  more  for  the  job  this  year  on 
account  of  it.’  Your  customer  frowns.  He  tells  you  that  it 
is  true  that  he  has  advanced  prices  on  the  goods  he  is  selling 
but  he  doesn’t  propose  pay  more  for  the  things  he  is  buying. 
You  bow  him  regretfully  out.  He  goes  to  your  competitor 
around  the  corner  and  says  to  him,  'Brown  &  Co.  did  this 
job  last  year  for  so  much.’  Meet  their  price  and  you  can 
have  it  this  year  ?  Your  competitor  jumps  at  the  bait — and 
that’s  why  we  need  a  trust  of  our  own,  if  you  please.” 

All  through  the  long  list  of  speeches  which  followed,  the 
sentiment  that  the  employers  needed  to  get  together  on 
prices  found  a  ready  echo. 

Mr.  Theodore  E.  Quinby,  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press ,  was 
the  only  speaker  to  touch  upon  the  question  of  the  treatment 
of  employes.  He  said  he  thought  it  was  about  time  that  the 
employer  became  something  more  than  a  mere  individual  to 
sign  a  weekly  wage  check  and  hustle  around  to  see  that 
there  was  money  in  the  bank  to  meet  it.  He  intimated  that 
the  employes  in  their  efforts  to  preserve  their  own  interests 
might  take  a  step  too  far  and  that  the  employers  would  then 
be  compelled  to  call  a  halt. 

Harry  R.  Winn,  of  Winn  &  Hammond,  by  his  songs  and 
stories  added  not  a  little  to  the  sum  of  the  evening’s  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Among  other  offerings  he  sang  a  topical  song  entitled 
"Invisibility,”  describing  the  advantages  of  being  able  to 
become  invisible  at  will.  A  verse  that  particularly  caught 
the  guests  was  this  : 

"I’m  sure  it  would  be  nice 
To  an  agent  who  stays  all  day. 

At  the  turn  of  his  back 
To  slip  through  a  crack 
And  silently  steal  away. 

"Should  a  man  drop  in  with  a  job. 

You  knew  was  a  sure  dead  beat, 

You  could  give  him  the  double 
Without  any  trouble, 

And  quietly  make  your  sneak.” 

Following  is  a  list  of  those  present  at  the  banquet,  with  the 
names  of  the  firms  they  represented  :  John  Taylor,  Raynor  & 
Taylor;  J.  H.  Gould,  Richmond  &  Backus;  John  Bornman, 
John  Bornman  &  Son  ;  Charles  M.  Rousseau,  Charles  Rous¬ 
seau  &  Son  ;  John  F.  Eby,  Eby  &  Matthews ;  W.  S.  Conely, 
William  Graham  Printing  Company;  M.  W.  Beecher,  Beecher, 
Peck  &  Lewis;  George  F.  Kenney,  George  F.  Kenney  &  Co.; 
A.  F.  Peck,  Beecher,  Peck  &  Lewis ;  F.  R.  Watson,  Parke, 
Davis  &  Co.;  N.  E.  Delbare,  Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Com¬ 
pany;  Charles  J.  Johnson,  John  F.  Eby  &  Co.;  R.  L.  Post, 
John  F.  Eby  &  Co.;  Alexander  S.  Doig,  Charles  Eneu  John¬ 
son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia;  F.  H.  Lueders,  Seybold  Machine 
Company,  Chicago;  Theodore  S.  Hanna,  Diem  &  Wing 
Paper  Company,  Cincinnati;  J.  G.  Campbell,  Campbell 
Printing  Press  Company;  W.  H.  Speaker,  Speaker  Print¬ 
ing  Company;  J.  A.  Topping;  E.  A.  Meiser,  Free  Press; 
Thomas  J.  Barry,  Record  Printing  Company;  Julius  A. 
Suckert,  William  Suckert’s  Sons  ;  Ed  C.  Suckert,  William 
Suckert’s  Sons ;  T.  F.  Willis,  Chatfield  &  Wood  Company, 
Cincinnati ;  D.  H.  Graham,  Bradner  Smith  &  Co.,  Chicago  ; 
L.  F.  Eaton,  Peninsular  Engraving  Company;  John  S.  Van 
Alstyne,  Jr.,  Peninsular  Engraving  Company;  Howard  A. 
Wilcox,  Richmond  &  Backus  Company ;  W.  A.  Armstrong, 
George  F.  Kenney  &  Co.;  Henry  H.  Holland,  Schober  Print¬ 
ing  Company;  H.  R.  Winn,  Winn  &  Hammond;  R.  Wil¬ 
liamson,  Free  Press  Printing  Company;  M.  M.  Daniels, 
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American  Type  Founders  Company;  Charles  W.  Lloyd, 
Richmond  &  Backus  Company;  Edward  N.  Hines,  Speaker 
Printing  Company;  Percy  D.  Wells,  Ailing  &  Cory  ;  George 
William  Beatty,  Central  Ohio  Paper  Company;  F.  S.  Dress- 
kell,  Dresskell,  Smith  &  Co.;  Charles  F.  Bornman,  John 
Bornman  &  Son ;  William  A. 
Raynor,  Raynor  &  Taylor  ;  A.  V. 
Phister,  Jr.;  Edward  Beck,  In¬ 
land  Printer  ;  William  C.  Jupp ; 
A.  E.  Stevens,  Paige  &  Chope 
Company;  J.  W.  Morrison,  Mor¬ 
rison  Printing  Company  ;  Theo¬ 
dore  L.  Backus,  The  Richmond  & 
Backus  Company;  J.  G.  Starling, 
William  Graham  Printing  Com¬ 
pany;  E.  H.  Beach,  Bookkeeper 
Company  Limited  ;  Theodore  E. 
charles  w.  lloyd.  Quinby,  Record  Printing  Com- 

Secretary  Employing  Printers’  and  Pub-  pany  ;  Thomas  WilliamSOn,  Free 

Press  Printing  Company ;  Charles 
F.  Backus,  The  Richmond  &  Backus  Company. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  banquet,  as  well  as  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  association,  was  due  to  the  untiring  efforts 
of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Lloyd,  the  efficient  secretary  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  whose  portrait  accompanies  this  article. 

IOWA  MASTER  PRINTERS  ORGANIZE. 

The  Employing  Printers’  Association  of  the  State  of  Iowa 
was  recently  organized  at  Des  Moines,  seventy-five  of  the 
leading  printers  and  publishers  of  the  State  attending  the  ini¬ 
tial  meeting.  The  objects  of  the  society,  as  given  out  at  the 
gathering,  are  to  stop  unreasonable  competition,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  taste  for  a  better  class  of  printing.  As  is  usually  the 
case  where  two  or  three  printers  are  met  together,  a  ban¬ 
quet  followed  the  organization  meeting,  at  which  much  was 
said  of  interest  to  the  craft.  Mr.  Lafe  Young  presided. 
President  Franklin  Hudson,  of  the  United  Typo  thetas,  was 
there  from  Kansas  City  to  respond  to  the  toast,  ''The 
National  Typothetas.”  Among  other  things,  Mr.  Hudson 
said  : 

Two  years  ago  I  might  have  very  proudly  responded  to  the  sentiment 
indicated  by  the  subject  on  the  program.  But  since  the  rumors  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  alliance  have  become  rife,  we  have  extended  our  objects, 
and  taken  in  our  brethren  of  Canada.  We  have  a-  membership  of  about 
nine  hundred  printing  establishments.  Our  organization  is  based  on  good 
business  methods,  fairness  to  ourselves,  to  those  for  whom  we  work,  and 
to  those  who  work  for  us.  On  our  rolls  we  name  the  publishers  of  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Buffalo,  and  all  the  large  cities  of  the 
country.  Two  weeks  ago,  in  New  Haven,  our  annual  convention  was 
held.  It  was  harmonious  in  every  way,  and  if  the  Iowa  organization  will 
study  its  proceedings,  I  have  no  doubt  there  will  be  some  occasion  for 
satisfaction  in  your  contemplated  membership.  I  tender  to  you  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  another  city— to  the  Commercial  Exchange  of  Des  Moines  on 
behalf  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Kansas  City,  I  give  you  greeting.  Our 
club  in  Kansas  City  is  composed  of  550  of  our  leading  business  men.  We 
congratulate  Iowa  and  Des  Moines  on  the  magnificent  bounties  which 
nature  has  extended  to  our  great  West,  in  this  year  of  1899. 

WHERE  COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION  IS  IN  FORCE. 

William  Pember  Reeves,  of  New  Zealand,  author  of  the 
compulsory  arbitration  law  in  force  there,  is  a  visitor  to  this 
country  in  connection  with  the  National  Export  Exposition. 
He  recently  explained,  for  the  benefit  of  a  New  York  news¬ 
paper,  the  advantages  and  the  operation  of  the  law  of  which 
he  had  the  honor  to  be  the  author.  He  explained  that  the 
law  had  been  in  effect  for  a  period  of  four  years,  and  that 
fifty  cases  had  been  settled  under  its  provisions.  It  had 
demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  settling  labor  disputes  with¬ 
out  recourse  to  strikes,  and  he  had  the  word  of  the  premier 
of  the  colony  that  in  less  than  six  months  it  had  saved  the 
people  at  least  a  million  pounds  sterling.  In  explaining  the 
operation  of  the  act,  Mr.  Reeves  said  : 

The  act  itself  is  confined  to  disputes  between  employers  and  organ¬ 
ized  labor.  It  treats  the  trade  union  as  the  unit  on  one  side,  not  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  thus  it  encourages  trade-unionism.  The  colony  is  divided 


into  districts,  in  each  of  which  is  what  is  called  a  "Conciliation  Board,” 
elected  by  employers  and  trade  unions  in  equal  representation,  with  an 
impartial  person  as  chairman.  There  are  no  women  in  these  boards,  but 
their  trade  unions  are  allowed  to  use  the  law  and  benefit  by  it.  These 
boards  hear  labor  disputes  and  are  empowered  to  summon  witnesses 
and  compel  attendance  and  the  production  of  papers.  They  hear  the 
case  and  make  a  recommendation  to  the  parties  on  their  findings. 

The  disputants  can  refuse  to  accept  or  adopt  this  recommendation, 
and  appeal  to  a  higher  tribunal  armed  with  complete  power. 

The  Central  Court  of  Arbitration  consists  of  three  persons  —  a  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  highest  court  in  the  colony,  and  two  assessors, 
one  representing  capital,  the  other  organized  labor,  who  sit  with  the  Judge 
to  assess  the  terms  of  the  settlement. 

The  case  is  reheard  and  retried  as  if  a  new  case.  The  court  gives  its 
judgment,  and  then  follows  the  peculiar  feature  of  this  law. 

It  may  make  the  judgment  binding  in  law,  or  part  binding,  and  part  a 
recommendation  to  the  disputants. 

In  practice  it  usually  makes  the  judgment  binding,  and  the  judgment 
is  enforced  in  this  way : 

If  the  employer  disobeys  he  is  liable  to  a  fine,  and  if  the  union  dis¬ 
obeys —  that  is,  fails  to  make  its  members  obey  — its  funds  can  be 
attached  to  the  extent  of  a  fine  imposed.  In  case  the  union  has  no  funds' 
its  officers  and  members  are  each  individually  liable  up  to  ZlO  apiece. 

And  if  neither  union  nor  its  men  have  any  money  ?  Why,  these  are 
just  the  men  who  take  advantage  of  this  act  in  getting  any  sort  of  terms 
possible,  for  as  individuals  they  are  helpless. 

To  the  question.  How  can  an  employer  be  compelled  to  carry  on  his 
business  on  the  conditions  of  the  award  of  the  court  if  those  terms  are 
ruinous?  I  answer  that  he  may  close  his  business;  but  if  he  continues 
he  must  resume  on  the  terms  prescribed.  He  might  starve  a  trade  union 
out,  but  he  can’t  starve  out  a  court !  The  awards  are  based  on  the  laws 
of  trade  and  in  conformity  with  the  market. 

The  advantage  to  the  honest  employer  is  that  he  knows  that  all  his 
competitors  are  paying  the  same  scale  of  wages  and  granting  the  same 
hours  of  labor  as  himself.  It  puts  an  end  to  undercutting  by  means  of 
sweating. 

Under  this  act  there  can  be  no  sweat  shops.  The  employer  must  pay 
his  people  the  same  wages  his  rival  is  paying  the  trade-unionists. 

I  have  been  asked  how  the  mandate  of  the  court  against  strikes  can 
be  enforced  if  the  workmen’s  blood  is  up  and  they  will  not  obey. 

They  never  get  to  the  hot-blood  point  when  they  will  fight  anyway. 
This  act  is  the  ounce  of  prevention  that  saves  the  pound  of  cure.  It 
begins  to  operate  before  "blood  is  up.” 

Under  the  New  Zealand  act  the  unions  register  in  order  to  take  part 
in  the  election  of  the  arbiters.  Between  eighty  and  ninety  unions  are  reg¬ 
istered  under  the  act  —  practically  the  whole  organized  labor  of  the 
colony.  They  have  concluded  that  it  pays  to  give  up  striking. 

The  court  has  in  several  cases  differentiated  between  good  workmen 
and  bad  workmen,  and  fixed  different  rates  of  wages  for  them  with  the 
full  consent  of  the  unions,  to  which  both  good  and  bad  belonged. 

On  the  whole,  the  advantages  gained  by  the  unionists  under  this  law 
have  been  very  considerable.  Times  have  been  good,  but  instead  of 
striking  on  a  rising  market  they  have  arbitrated,  asking  for  increase  of 
wages  because  of  better  times,  and  have  got  substantial  increases. 

"ORGANIZED  labor”  A  TRUST. 

The  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times ,  in  commenting  upon 
Samuel  Gompers’  speech  declaring  that  while  organized  labor 
is  sometimes  called  a  trust  the  name  is  a  misnomer  in  that 
organized  labor  throws  open  its  doors  to  all  who  work  for 
wages,  and  asks  them  to  come  in  and  share  in  the  benefits, 
says : 

Organized  labor  (so-called)  seeks  to  create  a  monopoly,  and  to  raise 
the  price  of  the  commodity  in  which  it  deals.  This  is  precisely  the  object 
aimed  at  by  industrial  combinations  or  "trusts.”  Nearly  every  trade 
union  places  a  limit  upon  the  number  of  apprentices  who  may  be  em¬ 
ployed,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  journeymen,  in  a  given  establish¬ 
ment.  Surely,  this  not  throwing  open  the  doors  to  all  who  work  for 
wages,  and  asking  them  "to  come  in  and  share  the  benefits.”  But  it  pre¬ 
vents  a  great  many  young  men  from  learning  useful  trades  and  thus 
stifles  competition  —  and  to  stifle  competition  is  one  of  the  prime  objects 
of  the  trust. 

NOTES. 

Work  on  the  new  Government  Printing-office  building, 
in  Washington,  which  is  eventually  to  cost  $2,000,000,  was 
begun  last  month. 

William  H.  Appleton,  head  of  the  well-known  pub¬ 
lishing  house  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  is  dead,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-five  years. 

The  Edward  F.  Hartman  Company  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  to  take  over  and  operate  the 
printing  and  publishing  business  of  Edward  F.  Hartman. 
The  incorporators  are  Edwin  F.  Hartman,  Jay  Price  and 
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Ralph  Reed.  The  consideration  paid  for  the  business  was 
given  at  $25,000. 

The  Home  Life  Publishing  Company  has  been  organized 
at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,  to  carry 
on  a  general  printing  and  publishing  business. 

A  writer  in  the  Modern  Printer,  London,  declares  the 
best  and  most  economical  way  of  heating  printing-offices  is 
by  means  of  hot-water  pipes  ranged  around  the  walls  of  the 
room. 

The  Journal  of  Printing ,  London,  reports  that  there  are 
over  one  thousand  compositors  out  of  work  in  London.  In 
other  large  English  printing  centers  the  trade  is  reported  as 
much  improved. 

Lemercier  &  Co.,  the  big  Paris  printing  concern,  it  is 
reported  has  paid  to  the  French  government  the  sum  of 
$90,000  for  the  privilege  of  printing  the  catalogues  for  the 
Exposition  of  next  year. 

William  J.  Petherick,  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  one  of 
the  oldest  printers  in  that  State,  is  deputy  clerk  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Supreme  Court.  He  was  born  in  London,  England, 
July  7,  1843,  and  arrived  in  Wisconsin  six  years  later. 

Robert  Porter,  a  well-known  printer  and  publisher  at 
Bridgeport,  New  Jersey,  is  dead.  He  was  at  one  time  con¬ 
nected  with  the  publishing  firm  of  Hazard  &  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  for  many  years  was  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm 
of  Porter  &  Coates,  of  the  same  city. 

They  do  some  things  different  in  England  apparently. 
The  Journal  of  Printing  reports  that  the  proprietor  of  the 
St.  Janies  Gazette  secured  summonses  for  seven  employes 
who  recently  quit  his  employment  without  the  customary 
week’s  notice  (i.  e.,  went  on  "strike”).  The  magistrate 
fined  five  of  the  men  one  week’s  wages  each  and  costs.  The 
strike  was  occasioned  by  the  employment  of  nonunion  men 
in  another  department  of  the  establishment. 

F.  Tennyson  Neely,  the  New  York  and  Chicago  pub¬ 
lisher  who  failed  for  $359,000,  gave  as  a  contributing  cause 
the  failure  of  the  paper  mills  to  supply  him  with  sufficient 
material  to  get  out  his  books  on  time  and  the  consequent 
impossibility  of  meeting  his  obligations  when  they  became 
due,  because  of  the  absence  of  the  products  on  which  he 
had  expected  to  realize.  A  large  number  of  Eastern  print¬ 
ers  and  supply-men  were  among  the  creditors. 

The  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  of  Chicago  spent  tre¬ 
mendous  efforts  on  the  task  of  getting  up  a  petition  to  the 
school  board  to  change  the  name  of  the  "Lawson”  school, 
because  of  its  dislike  of  Publisher  Victor  Lawson.  It  secured 
the  signatures  of  60,000  persons.  When  the  time  arrived  for 
the  presentation  of  the  petition  to  the  school  board  it  was 
found  that  the  document  was  missing  —  stolen,  the  council’s 
officials  say.  And  thus  another  great  work  has  temporarily 
come  to  naught. 

The  action  of  the  New  York  Sun  in  going  into  court  for 
an  injunction  to  suppress  the  strike  and  boycott  instituted  by 
the  New  York  Typographical  Union  should  receive  the 
indorsement  and  support  of  employing  printers  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  high  time  for  the  courts  to  decide  just  how 
far  a  body  of  workmen  can  go  in  an  assault  upon  a  private 
business  enterprise  for  the  sole  reason  that  its  proprietors 
prefer  to  employ  other  workmen  than  those  forming  the  body. 

Two  deaths  of  employing  printers  are  reported  from 
Detroit,  Michigan.  Lawrence  F.  Kilroy,  founder  of  the 
Detroit  Publishing  Company  and  a  well-known  publisher  of 
religious  works,  died  on  October  9,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six. 
His  business  will  be  continued  by  his  son,  John  F.  Kilroy. 
On  November  4,  William  S.  Ostler,  proprietor  of  the  Ostler 
Printing  Company,  died  after  a  brief  illness,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-six.  Mr.  Ostler  did  distinguished  service  during  the 
Civil  War,  having  charge  of  a  battery  at  the  Battle  of  Get¬ 


tysburg.  He  was  buried  with  military  honors  by  Fairbanks 
Post,  G.  A.  R.,  of  which  he  was  past  commander. 

The  Fraternity,  commenting  on  the  last  convention  of  the 
U.  T.  A.,  says:  "The  delegates  demonstrated  that  their 
heads  are  level  when  they  placed  themselves  on  record  as 
opposed  to  official  recognition  of  typographical  unions. 
Recognition  of  the  union  means  solely  recognition  of  the 
self-constituted  right  of  the  walking  delegate  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  the  business,  to  dictate  in  matters  which  do  not 
concern  him,  to  breed  trouble  and  discontent,  and  to  make 
an  infernal  nuisance  of  himself  generally.  Refuse  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  walking  delegate  in  any  slightest  degree  whatsoever 
and  ninety-nine-and-three-quarters  per  cent  of  provocation 
for  labor  troubles  of  any  description  is  eliminated.” 
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THE  MASTER  PRINTERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF 
CHICAGO. 

About  twenty  of  the  leading  printing  concerns  in  Chi¬ 
cago  have  formed  a  society,  which  has  been  named  "The 
Master  Printers’  Association  of  Chicago.”  A  preliminary 
meeting  was  held  on  October  17,  and  at  a  meeting  on  Octo¬ 
ber  24  the  association  was  organized  and  adopted  a  consti¬ 
tution  and  by-laws.  In  some  respects  the  organization  is 
similar  to  the  Typothetse,  but  it  includes  in  its  membership 
only  firms  in  the  printing  business,  and  invites  no  outsiders, 
such  as  typefounders,  paper  dealers  and  others  in  similar 
lines,  to  become  members.  The  object  of  the  association  as 
stated  in  the  constitution,  is  "  to  foster  good-fellowship  among 
its  members  and  in  every  way  to  promote  the  general  welfare 
of  the  craft.”  While  the  list  of  members  includes  only  the 
larger  printers  in  Chicago,  it  is  proposed  to  admit  others,' and 
not  make  it  in  any  sense  exclusive.  The  desire  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association  is  to  have  a  better  understanding 
among  themselves  regarding  the  cost  of  printing,  the  rate  to 
be  charged  for  certain  kinds  of  work,  the  matter  of  credits,- 
the  acceptance  of  work  from  irresponsible  concerns,  etc. 

The  following  firms  form  the  charter  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  :  W.  F.  Hall  Printing  Company,  Poole  Brothers, 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  J.  L.  Regan  Printing  Company, 
William  Johnston  Printing  Company,  Donohue  &  Henne- 
berry,  Corbitt  &  Butterfield  Company,  P.  F.  Pettibone  &  Co., 
Blakely  Printing  Company,  W.  P.  Dunn  Company,  The 
Henry  O.  Shepard  Company,  Rogers  &  Wells,  C.  O.  Owen  & 
Co.,  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons’  Company,  Toby  Rubovits, 
Pettibone,  Sawtell  &  Co.,  A.  R.  Barnes  &  Co.,  and  others. 

The  following  are  the  officers  :  W.  P.  Dunn,  president ; 
Henry  O.  Shepard,  vice-president ;  Charles  D.  Rogers,  sec¬ 
retary.  Executive  Committee:  Andrew  McNally,  Louis  J. 
Corbitt,  W.  P.  Henneberry. 
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THE  ARTISAN 


CONDUCTED  BY  AUG.  M’CRAITH. 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  give  a  fair  consideration 
to  the  conditions  in  the  printing  trade  which  weigh  upon  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  artisan,  with  notes  and  comments  on  relevant  topics. 

SEASONABLE  FELICITATIONS. 

"A  Merry  Christmas,”  eighteen-ninety-nine,  will  meet  a 
more  hearty  response  among  the  men  who  mold  the  types 
than  it  has  for  some  time.  Compared  with  the  condition  of 
the  craft  five  years  ago,  the  present  yule-tide  may,  indeed,  be 
a  day  of  feasting.  Then  it  was  that  the  long-heralded 
machine  that  printers  were  wont  to  treat  lightly,  at  last  saw 
the  light  of  day.  Greeted  with  an  air  of  bravado  on  its 
inception,  it  was  not  until  the  typos  were  actually  on  the  side¬ 
walk  and  facing  want  that  they  fully  realized  the  machine  was 
here  that  could  do  their  work.  Men  who  at  brief  intervals 
only  had  known  the  lack  of  employment,  saw  but  little  hope 
in  the  future.  Work,  work  of  any  kind,  was  their  continued 
appeal  —  anything  to  tide  them  over  night  and  appease  the 
demands  of  their  dependants.  And  in  the  midst  of  it,  while 
the  unions  were  levying  out-of-work  assessments,  fighting 
tenaciously  for  scales  of  prices  on  the  machines  and  issuing 
"stay-away”  circulars,  befel  one  of  the  severest  industrial 
panics  known  to  the  country.  The  book  and  job  branch 
let  men  out  in  numbers  and  ran  on  reduced  schedules.  The 
click  of  the  type  and  whirr  of  the  press  were  stilled,  banks 
closed,  cars  were  side-tracked,  merchants  put  up  their  shut¬ 
ters  and  a  dispiriting  depression  settled  down  on  all  sides  in 
come-to-stay  fashion.  Relief  associations  at  large  were 
organized,  employment  on  the  streets  was  extended  by  the 
municipalities,  and  public  buildings  were  thrown  open  at 
night  to  accommodate  the  weary  walkers  of  the  streets. 
Labor  unions  disbanded  and  returned  their  charters  with  an 
appalling  frequency.  That  more  of  them  did  not  do  so  is  a 
marvel,  and  that  the  printers,  especially,  maintained  wage 
conditions  and  actually  formulated  and  secured  good  rates  on 
the  machines  is  a  cause  for  congratulation  and  must  be 
accepted  as  an  evidence  of  their  unity. 

The  machine  question  has  now  righted  itself,  it  is  con¬ 
ceded.  Newspapers  have  enlarged  to  proportions  that  were 
impossible  under  the  hand  system,  many  new  papers  of  the 
smaller  grade  have  been  issued,  and  the  book  trade  has  also 
increased.  The  officers  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union  report  that  there  are  as  many  members  in  that  body 
today  as  five  years  ago,  notwithstanding  that  the  pressmen 
and  bookbinders  have  withdrawn  and  formed  separate  organ¬ 
izations.  These  crafts  have  also  increased  in  proportion,  as 
well  as  the  stereotypers,  electro  typers,  engravers,  mailers  and 
writers. 

The  industrial  panic  has  passed.  Notwithstanding  there 
are  still  many  unemployed,  we  are  enjoying  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  a  condition  of  prosperity.  The  streets  and  stores 
are  filled  with  busy  throngs  and  the  usual  avocations  and 
pleasures  have  been  resumed.  Labor  is  struggling  to  achieve 
results  under  the  revival  and  slight  gains  are  recorded. 
While  many  unfortunates  are  yet  ready  to  take  the  place  of 
those  who  strike  against  irksome  conditions,  still  the  facts 
show  there  is  some  substance  to  work  upon.  And  yet  — 

Panics  have  come  and  gone,  and  there  is  not  a  reader  of 
these  lines  but  knows  we  are  destined  to  go  through  it  all 
again.  There  is  a  strained  attempt  abroad  to  ascribe  the 
present  change  to  a  change  in  politics,  but  there  was  no 
change  in  politics  accompanying  the  panic  of  ’72,  for 


instance,  and  it  was  then  necessary  to  invent  another  cause — 
the  extensive  railroad  construction  that  took  capital  and 
labor  away  from  ordinary  channels,  which  shows  conclu¬ 
sively  that  politics  and  panics  have  no  law  of  variation  such 
as  is  written.  When  the  present  wave  is  at  its  height,  and 
those  who  control  the  arteries  of  trade  raise  the  limit  — 
demand  a  higher  toll  for  the  privilege  of  using  the  means  of 
production  and  exchange,  as  is  now  being  done  gradually  — 
there  will  be  another  panic. 

But  meantime,  "A  Merry  Christmas.”  The  world  is  get¬ 
ting  better  as  a  whole,  although  it  may  retrograde  in  spots. 
It  was  at  one  time  a  crime  to  hang  garlands  on  a  maypole, 
to  cross  a  river  on  a  Sunday,  to  fly  a  hawk,  to  drink  a 
friend’s  health,  wear  love-locks  or  read  the  "Fairy  Queen,” 
while  actors  were  whipped  at  the  cart’s  tail. 

"big  six’s”  jubilee. 

Just  fifty  years  ago  with  the  current  month  New  York 
Typographical  Union  was  born.  And  having  said  that  much 
no  loyal  member  of  "Big  Six”  will  proceed  further  until  he 
has  added,  "and  Horace  Greeley  was  its  first  president,”  not¬ 
withstanding  everybody  knows  it.  There  is  a  statue  on 
Park  Row  which  says  Mr.  Greeley  also  founded  a  paper 
called  the  New  York  Tribune ,  but  had  he  achieved  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States  printers  would  overlook  it  in 
that  greater  distinction  of  a  labor  agitator.  Undoubtedly 
there  is  a  niche  awaiting  "the  first  president”  in  the  union 
rooms  of  the  future,  before  another  half  century  rolls 
around,  when  typesetting  machines  will  be  run  by  pressing 
a  button  while  printers  recline  on  Turkish  divans  and 
descant  on  the  days  when  their  predecessors  worked  for  a 
living.  By  that  time  the  crop  of  Greeley  stories,  ever  and 
anon  appearing  in  the  craft  press,  will  have  been  enlarged 
and  embellished,  and  properly  indexed,  with  the  date  of 
their  discovery  and  names  of  authors  attached,  to  be  used  as 
paperweights  or  to  subdue  the  Filipinos.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
as  fifty  years  back  is  slightly  beyond  the  ken  of  the  majority 
of  printers  of  the  present,  so  is  it  useless  to  speculate  on  fifty 
years  hence,  unless  one  is  an  expansionist  and  proprietor  of 
a  metropolitan  daily. 

Fifty  years  ago  trade-unionists  met  in  speak-easy  fashion 
on  dark  side  streets,  sneaked  up  back  stairways,  and,  having 
reached  the  landing,  expected  to  meet  the  foreman  with  a 
written  discharge  in  his  hand.  Now  they  build  labor  tem¬ 
ples  in  prominent  places,  speak  out  in  meeting,  and  parade 
the  streets  with  bands  of  music.  The  foreman  is  also  in  the 
union. 

Organization  was  then  a  conspiracy,  to  strike  was  illegal, 
and  invited  blacklisting  socially  as  well  as  industrially.  It 
was  in  those  days  union  printers  first  forgot  to  go  to  church. 

To  "carry  a  card”  then  meant  to  do  so  in  the  inside 
pocket  close  to  the  heart.  Unionism  was  principle  and  hand¬ 
shakers  never  captured  delegateships.  Officers  fulfilled  their 
duties  on  overtime  and  chased  up  dues  during  noon  hour  to 
get  postage  money. 

Members  frequently  read  full-face  beside  the  towel  to  the 
effect  that  "this  office  ran  its  own  affairs  to  suit  itself  and 
malcontents  could  take  warning.”  About  that  time  "back- 
capping”  first  became  a  corollary  of  the  art  and  prolonged 
sessions  were  held  on  pay-day. 

Politicians  did  not  then  cultivate  the  union  vote,  and  labor 
fakers  had  not  yet  been  spawned.  The  pulpit  did  not  send 
forth  labor  sermons,  and  the  daily  press  had  no  labor  depart¬ 
ments. 

All  hail  to  the  old-time  printer  ! 

Today  the  membership  of  Typographical  Union  No.  6 
has  reached  the  grand  figure  of  5,500.  It  has  a  revenue  of 
$90,000  annually,  and  secures  good  wages,  short  hours  and 
fair  conditions  throughout  the  trade. 

It  expends  about  $33,000  a  year  on  its  unemployed.  It 
pays  a  pension  to  its  retired  members  and  expends  $1,500 
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annually  in  hospital  beds  for  the  sick.  Its  death  benefits 
average  $12,000.  Its  farming  venture  for  the  unemployed 
further  attests  its  good  works,  and  it  has  now  undertaken  a 
Printing  Exposition  to  celebrate  its  semi-centennial  that  will 
result  in  much  benefit  to  the  entire  craft. 

Its  strikes  are  few  and  lockouts  fewer,  but  three  of  the 
former  and  two  of  the  latter  occurring  during  the  past  year. 

Its  salaried  officers  are  but  four:  secretary,  his  assistant, 
organizer  and  clerk  of  the  out-of-work  fund,  at  a  fair  expend¬ 
iture  of  less  than  $100  weekly. 

Its  president,  John  H.  Delaney,  although  of  youthful 
appearance,  possesses  an  old  head  with  considerable  expe¬ 
rience  as  well.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  in  North 
Adams,  Massachusetts,  but  originally  hails  from  the  land  of 
Dewey.  He  makes  a  good  presiding  officer,  has  considerable 
tact  as  well  as  integrity  and  determination,  and  displays  more 
than  a  personal  interest  in  general  matters  —  qualities  highly 
necessary  in  such  a  position.  Although  he  assumed  office 
under  difficulties,  just  when  the  Sun  had  imported  a  boat¬ 
load  of  the  enemy,  no  criticism  is  heard  of  his  administration 
thus  far. 


President,  Secretary-Treasurer, 

Typographical  Union  No.  6,  New  York. 


Jerome  F.  Healy  is  now  filling  his  second  term  as  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  On  taking  office  he  found  the  union’s 
finances  somewhat  muddled  owing  to  the  negligence  of 
former  officers,  which  he  immediately  proceeded  to  disen¬ 
tangle,  until  today  the  union  has  money  and  can  place  its 
hands  on  it  at  a  moment’s  notice.  He  will  talk  receipts  and 
expenses  away  up  in  the  thousands  on  the  slightest  provoca¬ 
tion,  and  dreams  nightly  of  columns  of  figures  on  a  pillow  of 
bank  notes.  Up  to  date  he  has  not  missed  a  day  from  the 
office,  his  only  diversion  being  the  preserving  of  order  in  the 
call-room,  monument  funds  and  hospital  entertainments. 
Happily  he  possesses  robust  health  and  is  a  teetotaler, 
although  no  preacher.  Aside  from  this  his  chief  delight  is  to 
get  home  evenings  and  spend  his  spare  time  with  his  family, 
which  opportunity  is  not  always  available.  He  has  a  record 
of  eighteen  years’  employment  with  the  Methodist  Book  Con¬ 
cern,  and  if  the  printers  have  their  way  he  will  eclipse  that  in 
his  present  position. 

An  influential  and  growing  connection  of  the  union  is  the 
Printers’  club.  Starting  in  a  single  room,  its  membership  in 
three  months  has  grown  so  that  it  has  become  necessary  to 
move  to  larger  quarters,  and  a  brownstone  front  at  105  East 
Twenty-eighth  street  became  the  location  on  November  1.  On 
the  ground  floor  is  a  reception-room,  and  back  of  it  a  pool- 
room.  Then  comes  the  library  and  reading-room.  On  the 
second  floor  are  the  club  offices  and  lecture-room.  Here  are 
held  entertainments,  lectures,  discussions  and  "smokers.” 
The  two  upper  floors  are  fitted  up  as  bachelor  apartments. 
In  the  basement  are  bowling  alleys  and  wheelmen’s  quarters. 


Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  finest  workingmen’s  clubs  in  the 
country,  and  is  a  good  example  of  what  printers  will  do  in 
the  future  under  a  system  of  voluntary  industrial  cooperation, 
when  the  days  iof  strikes  and  out-of-work  funds  will  have 
become  reminiscences. 

NOTES. 

The  California  Northwestern  Railway  Company  uses  the 
union  label. 

The  Ruskin  Colony  is  now  located  at  Dake,  Georgia,  and 
is  prospering. 

The  International  Seamen’s  Union  will  convene  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  December  4. 

The  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  will  attempt 
the  teaching  of  journalism. 

The  Etlinger  Printing  Company,  of  Chicago,  was  recently 
unionized  in  all  departments. 

"Ragged-edge”  composition  was  mentioned  in  this 
department  in  January,  1898. 

The  Minneapolis  pressmen’s  union  is  taking  up  the 
shorter  workday  with  renewed  vigor. 

The  first  number  of  the  Eclipse ,  to  darken  the  Sun, 
appeared  in  New  York  on  November  5. 

Gutenberg’s  five-hundredth  anniversary  will  be  cele¬ 
brated  at  Mainz-on-the-Rhine,  June,  1900. 

The  Journal  Publishing  Company,  Meriden,  Connecticut, 
is  establishing  a  printing  plant  in  Havana. 

Ben  Hanford,  who  ran  for  governor  of  New  York  on 
the  Socialist  Labor  Party  ticket,  has  resigned  from  that  body. 

The  International  will  have  at  least  310  votes  in  the  Fed¬ 
eration  convention,  usually  the  highest.  It  had  289  last  year. 

The  first  printing-office  of  Texas  was  established  at 
Nacogdoches  in  1819,  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Horatio 
Biglow. 

The  New  York  Central  Labor  Union,  recently  reorgan¬ 
ized  with  much  promise,  has  already  become  a  hotbed  of  fac¬ 
tional  fights  over  politics. 

The  city  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  will  have  its  electric  street 
railways  built  under  the  contract  system,  and  by  an  American 
company.  The  bid  is  $15,000,000. 

The  trades-unions  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  refused  to 
take  part  in  the  fair  and  trades  display  of  that  city  because 
negro  unionists  were  barred  from  parading. 

The  home  of  Secretary  Bramwood,  of  the  International, 
was  burglarized  recently,  and  his  extra  clothing  as  well  as 
numerous  effects  of  Mrs.  Bramwood,  who  was  in  Denver, 
taken. 

The  German  Socialist  Congress  recently  convened  in 
Hanover.  The  chief  topic  was  the  advisability  of  coopera¬ 
tion  with  other  parties  to  secure  partial  reforms,  which  was 
rejected. 

The  ex-treasurer  of  the  dock  board  has  secured  6  cents 
damages  against  the  New  York  World  for  libel.  He  sued 
for  $75,000,  and  had  to  pay  his  own  costs.  The  charge  was 
partiality  in  accepting  bids. 

William  H.  Stubbs,  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  has  now  the 
highest  record  on  the  linotype,  12,021  ems  an  hour.  The 
highest  hand  record  is  2,27 7l/z  ems  an  hour,  made  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Duguid,  of  Cincinnati. 

A  marvelous  typewriter  is  announced  from  Racine,  Wis¬ 
consin,  by  Dr.  Frank  A.  Trover,  its  inventor.  By  talking 
into  a  phonograph  which  works  the  keys  the  machine  will 
write  down  dictation  verbatim. 

Boston  Typographical  Union,  No.  13,  has  adopted  the 
percentage  dues  system  —  1  per  cent  on  all  money  earned. 
The  Franklin  pressfeeders  have  put  an  organizer  in  the  field. 
The  municipal  printing  plant  will  move  January  1.  Three 
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of  the  members  of  No.  13,  expelled  for  election  frauds,  have 
been  reinstated.  Sub  lists  are  in  full  operation  on  the  daily 
papers. 

The  Woman’s  Chicago  Club  discussed  the  advisability  of 
women  forming  unions  extensively.  The  Women’s  Auxiliary 
of  New  York  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  printers  in  the  Sun 
difficulty.  As  boycotterS  they  have  no  peer. 

William  E.  Dougherty,  labor  reporter  of  the  World , 
and  holding  a  withdrawal  card  of  Chicago  union,  died  sud¬ 
denly.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Newspaper  Writer’s  Union, 
and  always  took  an  earnest  interest  in  labor  matters. 

Visitors  to  the  Milwaukee  convention  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional,  to  be  held  in  August,  next  year,  will  be  entertained  by 
an  ex-delegates  association  recently  formed  in  Chicago,  with 
James  R.  Fullerton,  president;  R.  S.  Phillips,  secretary,  and 
William  Mill,  treasurer. 

The  Non-Partisan ,  advocate  of  Mayor  Jones,  claims  its 
distribution  was  hampered  by  the  postoffice  during  the  recent 
election,  characterizing  the  proceeding  as  ''an  unwarranted 
obstruction  of  our  rights.”  Still  it  advocates  government 
ownership,  including  trusts. 

There  must  be  fully  500  printers  out  of  work  in  New 
York  city  the  year  around,  while  many  more  get  but  a  few 
days  work  a  week.  As  but  few  are  out  of  work  all  the  time, 
the  condition  of  any  individual  does  not  reach  extremes,  and 
the  situation  does  not  become  so  readily  apparent. 

Chicago  union  has  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  a 
farm  for  its  unemployed.  There  was  expended  on  No.  6’s 
venture  $6,597.06.  The  crop  value  is  estimated  at  $3,075.27. 
There  is  some  live  stock  and  implements  on  hand  which 
would  probably  net  $500.  Whether  the  saving  features 
of  the  project  will  justify  a  continuance  of  it  will  have  been 
decided  ere  this  is  in  print. 

The  officers  of  the  International  report  the  machine  ten¬ 
der  question  as  settled  so  far  as  the  printers  are  concerned, 
as  with  few  exceptions  the  tenders  have  joined  the  Interna¬ 
tional.  The  officers  of  the  machinists’  union,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  will  make  a  final  effort  at  the  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  meets  in  Detroit, 
December  11.  The  mine  workers,  cigarmakers  and  molders 
have  the  same  problem  to  solve  in  their  trades,  it  is  said. 

So  much  has  been  said  (and  nothing  done)  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Coeur  d’AlSnes,  that  a  brief  statement  may  be  of 
interest :  The  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mines  were  blown 
up  on  April  29.  On  May  1  negro  troops  took  possession. 
Before  miners  could  work  it  then  became  necessary  to  get  a 
permit  from  the  commanding  officer,  and  to  renounce  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  miners’  union.  Those  who  refused  to  do  this 
were  ordered  to  work  under  supervision  of  a  soldier.  On 
again  refusing,  they  were  cast  into  filthy  quarters,  designated 
the  "bull  pen,”  where  they  were  held  for  several  weeks  with¬ 
out  charge  or  trial.  Under  pretense  of  looking  for  suspects, 
the  negro  soldiers  ransacked  the  houses  of  union  miners,  and 
with  booty  in  hand  made  insulting  offers  to  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters.  A  committee  of  senators  went  from  Washington  to 
investigate,  but,  it  is  said,  heard  only  the  reports  of  the 
management  and  officers. 

The  Union  Printers’  Home  will  hereafter  include  a  stone 
residence  for  the  superintendent,  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$2,500,  to  be  similar  in  character  to  the  other  structures.  A 
storage  reservoir  on  the  Home  grounds  for  irrigation  pur¬ 
poses,  to  cost  about  $1,000,  will  also  be  added,  and  it  is  the 
intention  to  build  a  steel  water  tank  on  the  upper  floor  of  the 
building,  for  the  storage  of  water,  which  can  be  used  when 
the  regular  supply  is  shut  off.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  Home  is  without  water  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time, 
which  necessitates  hauling  in  barrels  from  a  near-by  lake. 
This  improvement  will  cost  about  $600,  if  the  architect  finds, 
on  examination,  that  the  walls  will  sustain  the  increased 


weight.  The  superintendent  was  also  instructed  to  purchase 
needed  furnishings  and  supplies,  as  those  in  use  are  in  need 
of  replacement.  This  bill  is  likely  to  run  close  on  to  $1,000, 
for  he  needs  one  hundred  mattresses  to  commence  with. 
Plans  for  the  erection  of  a  building,  to  be  used  as  a  laundry, 
with  complete  outfit,  the  upper  story  thereof  to  contain 
sleeping- rooms  for  the  female  help,  are  deferred  until  next 
spring.  The  amount  to  be  expended  on  cottage,  reservoir, 
tank,  furnishings  and  other  small  improvements  will  run  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $6,000. 

Indianapolis  will  have  a  new  paper,  the  office  of  which 
will  be  complete  in  every  respect — in  fact,  a  model.  The 
equipment  comprises  a  large  quantity  of  the  latest  type,  the 
order  being  said  to  be  the  largest  ever  sent  out  from  Indiana. 
The  furniture  will  be  first-class,  the  woodwork  being  of  oak, 
some  of  it  made  especially  for  this  office.  The  press  and 
mailing  rooms  will  be  located  on  the  ground  in  full  view  of 
the  street,  while  the  newsroom  is  on  the  fourth  floor  and 
covers  about  3,000  square  feet.  It  is  unusually  well  lighted 
and  ventilated,  giving  evidence  that  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  those  too  often  neglected  essentials  of  composing- 
rooms.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  publishers  to  get  out  a  paper 
superior  to  anything  ever  issued  in  Indianapolis.  Their  cir¬ 
cular,  by  Messrs.  Holliday  and  Richards,  reads:  "The  Press 
comes  not  primarily  nor  chiefly  for  revenue,  but  without 
expectation  of  present  profit.  It  is  not  a  case  of  men  in 
quest  of  mere  occupation  and  livelihood.  The  professional 
side  of  journalism  will  be  accented  over  the  commercial  side. 
The  Press  comes  in  answer  to  a  wide  and  multiplied  demand, 
expressed  in  petitions  representative  of  all  classes  throughout 
the  city  and  State,  including  many  of  the  names  here 
addressed,  asking,  as  the  petition  runs,  'For  a  newspaper 
owned  at  home  and  controlled  by  those  in  sympathetic  touch 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  people,  as  against  corporate 
interests  or  political  favorites  —  a  newspaper  with  the  true 
and  fearless  ring  in  its  utterances,’  etc.”  Ex-President 
William  B.  Prescott  will  be  employed  upon  it,  and  Mr. 
Eckert,  of  the  Indianapolis  Journal ,  will  be  foreman. 


OFFICE  BOY’S  INFLUENCE  ON  COMMERCE. 

Now  appears  the  American  institution  of  the  office  boy  in 
the  unexpected  guise  of  a  handicap  upon  American  foreign 
trade.  One  can  not  believe  that  the  office  boy  has  wilfully 
retarded  the  expansion  of  American  exports.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  office  boy  is  usually  a  progressive  person.  His 
defects  are  not  peculiar  to  himself,  but  reflect  the  faults  of 
his  elders.  In  the  course  of  rapid  progress  in  this  country, 
the  custom  has  grown  of  doing  everything  in  a  hurry.  This, 
in  turn,  has  brought  about  carelessness  as  to  minor  details, 
and,  in  this  particular,  the  office  boy  may  be  said  to  reflect 
the  national  trend. 

The  office  boy  is  usually  intrusted  with  stamping  the  let¬ 
ters  and  posting  them,  and  in  this  duty  his  fine  sense  of  con¬ 
tempt  for  taking  pains,  together  with  his  extreme  interest  in 
baseball,  is  proving  distinctly  injurious  to  American  foreign 
trade.  Conclusive  evidence  has  been  gathered  that  the 
American  office  boy  thinks  a  United  States  stamp  ought  to 
carry  anything  anywhere.  He  places  the  stamps  on  various 
parcels,  without  regard  to  the  weight  thereof  or  of  the  rules 
of  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  The  result,  in  the  aggregate, 
is  an  outpouring  of  many  thousands  of  letters  and  circulars 
to  foreign  lands  with  insufficient  postage. —  Kansas  City  Star. 


A  NECESSARY  OF  LIFE. 

Find  enclosed  $2  in  payment  of  my  subscription  to  The 
Inland  Printer  for  another  year.  I  have  about  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  The  Inland  Printer  is  one  of  the 
"necessaries  of  life”  to  me  as  a  printer. —  Ira  D.  Slotter, 
Ashland ,  Ohio. 


RECEPTION  TO  PRESIDENT  McKINLEY  BY  THE  PRESS  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO,  OCTOBER  10,  1899. 
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CHICAGO 


FREDERICK  B 


0  STEVENSON. 


The  Inland  Printer  presents  to  its  readers  this  month 
a  full-page  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  the  reception  tendered  to 
President  McKinley  and  staff  by  the  Press  Club  of  Chicago, 
October  10.  The  drawing  is  by  Angus  McNeill,  a  well-known 
artist  of  Chicago  and  a  member  of  the  club.  The  view  is 
from  the  center  balcony  of  the  club  parlor  and  gives  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  gathering  of  members  and  guests. 


From  the  pathetic  to  the  humorous  is  but  a  jump  some¬ 
times  and  nowhere  is  this  truism  so  evident  as  in  a  news¬ 
paper  office.  Not  so  very  long  ago  there  was  a  disastrous 
fire  in  one  of  the  down-town  buildings  in  Chicago.  A  great 
many  girls  were  employed  in  the  building  and  there  were 
several  narrow  escapes,  with  instances  of  thrilling  rescues  by 
brave  firemen.  This  was  just  the  very  kind  of  a  newspaper 
story  that  makes  glad  the  heart  of  the  city  editor.  The 
Times-Herald  had  thrown  itself  and  had  prepared  a  first- 
class,  sensational  article.  Now,  it  happens  that  in  the  Times- 
Herald  there  is  a  gentleman  named  Nevins  who  was  anxious 
to  get  the  story  early  that  he  might  send  it  away  to  an  out¬ 
side  paper.  And  as  they  are  accommodating  people  in  the 
Times-Herald  office  it  was  indicated  on  the  copy  that  Mr. 
Nevins  should  have  the  proof  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
At  the  same  time  the  night  editor  was  making  commend¬ 
able  efforts  to  get  the  complete  story  into  the  first  edi¬ 
tion.  Everything  was  going  nicely.  Mr.  Nevins  obtained  his 
proofs  all  right,  and  the  night  editor  was  congratulating 
himself  on  the  smoothness  with  which  the  job  had  gone 
through,  when  the  first  edition  was  handed  to  him  by  the 
office  boy.  The  night  editor  glanced  over  the  page  with 
satisfaction.  The  story  showed  up  well,  and  as  he  read 
down  the  column  his  interest  increased.  He  reached  the 
point  where  one  of  the  girls  had  climbed  out  on  the  ledge  of 
a  window  on  the  fifth  story.  The  flames  and  smoke  were 
pouring  out  behind  her.  The  firemen  were  raising  ladders 
from  below.  Then  the  story  went  on  : 

"The  girl  clung  to  the  window  sash  and  shrieked  wildly 
"'Rush  Proof  to  Nevins.’” 


"The  nerve  of  the  advertiser  and  the  press  agent  is  pro¬ 
verbial,”  said  a  man  up  in  the  Press  Club  the  other  day, 
"but  for  all-around  cool  gall  commend  me  to  John  Bram- 
hall.” 

"Why,  what  has  John  done?”  asked  the  sporting  editor. 
"  He  always  seemed  sort  of  quiet-like  to  me.” 

"Well,  he  does,”  admitted  the  first  speaker;  "he  does  for 
a  fact.  I  was  a  little  surprised  myself,  but  it  only  goes  to 
show  what  a  man’s  business  will  do  for  him.  Now,  I’ll  just 
explain  matters  to  you,  and  if  when  I  get  through  you’ll  not 
admit  that  Bramhall  will  rank  with  those  advertising  chaps 
who  try  to  paint  their  signs  on  Niagara  Falls  and  have 
designs  on  the  moon,  then  I’ll  lose  my  guess  —  that’s  all. 
You  know,  of  course,  that  John  is  the  advertising  man  for 
the  Monon  Route  —  now,  I  am  giving  him  an  ad.  this  very 
minute,  but  I  don’t  care.  Well,  anyhow,  I  happened  in  here 
and  found  John  sitting  at  one  of  the  tables.  I  took  a  seat 
beside  him  and  tossed  my  hat  on  the  table.  It  was  one  of 
those  white  affairs — I  mean  the  hat,  not  the  table  —  a  little 
bit  soiled,  but  still  pretty  good.  John  —  he’s  the  librarian  of 
the  club,  you  know  —  John  got  to  telling  me  of  the  grand 
work  he  was  doing  in  the  way  of  making  a  collection  of 


agricultural  statistics  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey  back  as 
far  as  the  year  1814.  There  were  only  seventy-six  years  miss¬ 
ing,  he  said,  and  he  hoped  to  have  them  all  in  in  the  course 
of  time.  Well,  he  was  telling  me  all  about  his  hopes  and  his 
fears  and  got  kind  of  excited,  and  when  he  left  he  grabbed 
my  hat.  I  didn’t  notice  it  till  he  had  gone.  Then  I  hunted 
around  among  the  pegs  and  found  John’s  hat.  It  was  one 
of  those  white  ones,  too  ;  about  the  same  as  mine,  but  it  was 
too  small  and  didn’t  feel  right  on  my  head.  You  know  how 
another  fellow’s  hat  feels  on  you.  Well,  I  called  up  the 
Monon  shop  by  telephone  and  when  I  was  put  next  to  Bram¬ 
hall  I  said  : 

'"John,  you’ve  got  my  hat.’ 

"'Have  I,’  said  John,  kind  of  indifferent-like,  'I  hadn’t 
noticed  it.’ 

'"Yes,’  said  I,  'I  want  it ;  I’m  going  out  right  away.’ 


DECORATIVE  DESIGN. 

Drawn  by  C.  W.  Traver,  New  York. 


'"Awfully  sorry,’  said  John,  'but  I  am  too  busy  to  bring 
it  over  now.  I’ll  be  over  to  the  club  in  about  three  hours. 
Can’t  you  wait  ?  ’ 

"'No,  I  can’t  wait,’  said  I,  and  I  felt  that  warm  feeling 
creeping  all  over  me.  '  Send  a  boy  over  with  it.’ 

"'Monon  hasn’t  any  boy,’  said  John. 

"'Oh,  you  be - ,’  I  started  to  say,  but  the  telephone- 

girl  guessed  what  was  coming  and  she  cut  me  off. 

"Then  I  sent  one  of  the  boys  from-  the  club  over  to  the 
Monon  offices  with  John’s  hat  and  a  very  frigid  request  for 
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Mr.  Bramhall  to  please  send  back  mine.  In  the  course  of 
time  that  boy  came  back  and  I  got  my  hat  again,  but  what 
do  you  think  of  the  unadulterated  gall  of  that  man  Bram¬ 
hall  ?  He  had  stuffed  the  inside  band  of  my  hat  full  of 
advertisements  of  that  blooming  Monon  Route.  Say,  I 
haven’t  been  so  hot  since  the  old  man  spit  in  my  hat  at 
church.”  ^  ^ 

I  see  that  Paul  Hull,  an  old-time  Chicago  newspaper  man, 
but  now  the  editor  and  the  proprietor  and  the  whole  thing  of 
the  Arizona  Graphic ,  printed  at  Phoenix,  denies  that  he  is 
the  author  of  that  famous  punch  that  he  used  to  brew  up  in 
the  old  Press  Club  rooms,  on  the  corner  of  Clark  and  Mad¬ 
ison  streets.  He  lays  it  all  on  to  his  grandmother.  I  never 
thought  that  of  Paul. 

Oh,  the  punch  that  Paul  Hull  used  to  brew 
With  lemons  and  rum  and  wine 
And  a  dash  of  gin  and  brandy,  too  ; 

Just  enough  to  make  it  fine  — 

Was  the  dang’dest  stuff  — 

Say,  that’s  no  bluff  — 

That  ever  came  up  the  stair 
To  the  dusty  rooms 
That  never  saw  brooms 
In  the  old  club  over  there. 

Oh,  this  punch  was  full  of  the  hot,  hot  things 
That  make  men  hop  and  yell. 

And  soak  their  watches  and  diamond  rings, 

And  their  deepest  secrets  tell. 

’T  was  the  dang’dest  stuff  — 

Say,  that’s  no  bluff  — 

That  ever  came  up  the  stair 
To  the  dusty  rooms 
That  never  saw  brooms 
In  the  old  club  over  there. 

Oh,  the  preacher  man  when  he  got  a  taste 
Of  this  punch,  would  hoot  and  prance. 

Grab  a  stately  judge  by  the  slack  of  the  waist 
And  join  in  the  Hulu  dance. 

’T  was  the  dang’dest  stuff  — 

Say,  that’s  no  bluff  — 

That  ever  came  up  the  stair 
To  the  dusty  rooms 
That  never  saw  brooms 
In  the  old  club  over  there. 

Why,  the  sober  man  who  never  once  drank  — 

Except  —  except  —  you  know  — 

From  the  first  sweet  sip  filled  up  his  tank 
And  was  part  of  the  holy  show. 

’T  was  the  dang’dest  stuff  — 

Say,  that’s  no  bluff  — 

That  ever  came  up  the  stair 
To  the  dusty  rooms 
That  never  saw  brooms 
In  the  old  club  over  there. 

But  the  days  are  gone  —  those  good  old  days 
In  the  old  club  over  there, 

And  the  dope  now  served  will  never  feaze  — 

It’s  a  rather  tame  affair. 

I’ll  give  you  a  hunch, 

It’s  not  Paul’s  punch 
That  used  to  come  up  the  stair 
To  the  dusty  rooms 
That  never  saw  brooms 
In  the  old  club  over  there. 

US' 

They  are  telling  a  story  about  Michael  Hern  and  Fred 
Foss.  Mike  is  an  old-time  newspaper  man  who  knows  every 
firebox  in  the  city  by  heart  and  spends  most  of  his  time  at 
the  enginehouses.  Foss  is  an  old  citizen  whom  all  reporters 
know  and  like.  Now  Mike’s  idea  of  humor  is  on  a  little 
different  line  than  the  humor  of  most  people.  One  night  he 
met  Foss. 

"Have  a  smoke?”  asked  Fred,  who  is  always  sociable 
and  generous. 

"I  don’t  care,”  said  Mike. 

After  they  had  smoked  up  for  a  few  minutes,  Mike 
remarked  incidentally : 

"Say,  Fred,  I  heard  a  fellow  giving  you  the  worst  kind  of 
a  roasting  the  other  night.” 


"Where  is  he  ?”  asked  Fred.  "Who  is  he  ?” 

Fred  Foss  always  was  sensitive. 

"Oh,”  said  Mike,  "I  ought  not  to  have  said  anything 
about  it.  I  didn’t  think  when  I  spoke.” 

"Well,  who  is  it?”  insisted  Foss. 

"Oh,  nothing;  I  don’t  know,”  said  Mike. 

"Yes,  you  do ;  you  tell  me  who  he  is  and  what  he  said.” 

After  about  a  half  an  hour  of  this  kind  of  talk  Mike  ; 
finally  told  what  the  man  said.  It  wasn’t  very  complimen¬ 
tary  to  Foss,  who  demanded  the  man’s  name.  Mike  said  he 
couldn’t  remember. 

"Can  you  take  me  to  him  ? ”  asked  Foss. 

"Yes,  1  guess  I  can,”  said  Mike. 

Then  Fred  Foss  called  a  cab.  He  couldn’t  get  there 
quick  enough.  First  they  drove  way  over  on  the  North  Side. 
No,  he  wasn’t  there.  Then  they  drove  clear  out  West.  No, 
he  wasn’t  there.  They  drove  all  over  the  city,  and,  finally, 
about  2  o’clock  in  the  morning,  they  landed  out  to  the  Stock 
Yards.  Mike  had  the  driver  stop  in  front  of  a  cigar  store. 

"There,”  said  he,  "there  is  your  man.” 

"Where  !  ”  shouted  Foss,  as  he  sprang  from  the  cab. 

"There,”  said  Mike,  who  had  slipped  out  on  the  other 
side,  out  of  reach,  and  he  pointed  to  the  wooden  Indian. 


MARK  TWAIN’S  WORK  AS  AN  EDITOR. 

The  Buffalo  Express  recalls  the  days  when  Mark  Twain 
was  the  editor  of  that  journal,  and  declares  that  his  general 
attitude  toward  the  paper  was  rather  that  of  a  contributor 
than  its  editor.  He  eschewed  politics  entirely,  knowing  lit¬ 
tle  and  caring  less  about  public  men  and  public  issues.  In 
the  fall  of  1869  the  Republican  State  Convention  was  held 
at  Saratoga,  and,  when  the  news  came  of  the  nominations, 
Mark  Twain  felt  called  upon  to  comment  editorially  ujion 
them,  the  Express  being  a  strong  party  paper.  So,  under 
the  caption  "The  Ticket  Explanation,”  the  editor  of  the 
Express  wrote  the  following,  which  was  duly  published  : 

"Under  the  proper  head  will  be  found  the  telegram  from 
the  State  convention  announcing  the  nominations.  As  the 
political  editor  of  this  paper,  Mr.  Larned,  is  absent  tending 
that  convention,  and  as  I  do  not  know  much  about  politics 
and  am  not  sitting  up  nights  to  learn  ...  I  shall  dis¬ 
creetly  hold  my  peace.  I  am  satisfied  that  these  nomina¬ 
tions  are  all  right  and  sound,  and  that  they  are  the  only 
ones  that  can  bring  peace  to  our  distracted  country  (the  only 
political  phrase  I  am  perfectly  familiar  with  and  competent ' 
to  hurl  at  the  public  with  fearless  confidence  —  the  other 
editor  is  full  of  them)  ;  but  being  merely  satisfied  isn’t  safe 
enough.  I  always  like  to  know  before  I  shout. 

"But  I  go  for  Mr.  Curtis  with  all  my  strength !  Being 
certain  of  him,  I  hereby  shout  all  I  know  how.  But  the 
others  may  be  a  split  ticket  or  a  scratched  ticket,  or  what¬ 
ever  you  may  call  it.  I  will  let  it  alone  for  the  present.  It 
will  keep.  The  other  young  man  will  be  back  tomorrow, 
and  he  will  shout  for  it,  split  or  no  split  —  rest  assured  of 
that.  He  will  prance  into  this  political  ring  with  his 
tomahawk  and  his  warwhoop,  and  then  you  will  hear  a  crash 
and  see  the  scalps  fly.  He  knows  all  about  these  nominees  — 
and  if  he  don’t  he  will  let  on  to  in  such  a  natural  way  as  to 
deceive  the  most  critical.  He  knows  everything  —  he  knows 
more  than  Webster’s  Unabridged  and  the  American  Ency¬ 
clopedia —  but  whether  he  knows  anything  about  a  subject 
or  not  he  is  perfectly  willing  to  discuss  it. 

"  When  he  gets  back  he  will  tell  you  all  about  these  can¬ 
didates  as  serenely  as  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  them  a 
hundred  years;  though,  speaking  confidentially,  I  doubt  if 
he  ever  heard  of  any  of  them  until  today.  I  am  right  well 
satisfied  it  is  a  good,  sound,  sensible  ticket  and  a  ticket  to 
win  —  but  wait  till  he  comes.  In  the  meantime  I  go  for 
George  William  Curtis,  and  take  the  chances. 

"Mark  Twain.” 
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Under  this  head  will  appear,  each  month,  suggestive  comment 


i  in  black  Ink  on  v 
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Looking  at  the  specimens  of  printing  we  received  a  few 

more  than  satisfied  with  the  progress  our  patrons  have 
made.  Yes,  we  remember  the  early  specimens  sent  to  this 
department  for  criticism.  There  was  the  long-line-short- 
line  style  of  composition.  To  the  patrons  sending  these 
examples  the  advice  was,  "Break  up  your  display  lines.” 
There  were  specimens  of  work  with  the  most  injudicious  and 
inappropriate  ornamentation.  Some  of  them  were  really 
laughable.  We  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  one  job  in 
particular.  It  was  a  church  job,  too.  In  one  corner  was  a 
chick  just  emerging  from  the  shell  (it  wasn’t  an  Easter  job) 
running  as  though  its  life  was  in  peril.  In  another  place  was 
an  elephant  about  to  die  of  fright.  We  felt  sorry  for  the  fel¬ 
low  who  sent  in  that  specimen,  but  told  him  in4 plain  lan¬ 
guage  that  he  had  the  wrong  conception.  It  was  a  hard 
blow  to  him,  but  the  unmistakable  tone  of  the  criticism 
helped  to  make  him  a  better  printer.  He  doesn’t  go  to  the 
ornament  case  now  and  make  a  "grab.”  He  thinks  and 
remembers  the  advice,  "Better  no  ornamentation  at  all  than 
that  which  is  not  appropriate.”  Many  specimens  had  from 
five  to  ten  type  faces  employed  in  their  construction.  To 
these  we  said,  "Do  not  make  type  specimen  sheets  of  your 
work  ;  employ  not  more  than  three  faces  of  type  on  any  job 
and  be  sure  that  these  thoroughly  harmonize.”  Now  it  is  a 
very  rare  specimen  which  has  this  fault.  Yes,  the  printer  of 
today  is  by  far  more  studious  than  the  printer  of  a  few  years 
ago.  He  more  thoroughly  understands  the  correct  principles 


of  type  display.  He  can  give  sensible  reasons  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  accorded  his  work.  Specimens  of  professional  station¬ 
ery  were  numerous,  in  those  days,  where  24,  30  and  even 
36-point  was  employed  for  the  main  display.  Some  of  the 
specimens  looked  like  handbills.  Contrast  examples  and 
words  of  advice  have  been  heeded.  Such  specimens  as  these 
are  now  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  Copperplate  and 
Engravers’  Roman  are  extensively  employed  for  this  class 
of  stationery  headings  now,  and  it  is  seldom  one  sees  pro¬ 
fessional  stationery  with  a  display  line  larger  than  12-point. 
There  were  booklets,  catalogues,  etc.,  with  no  attempts  at 
uniformity  of  style  or  display.  One  page  would  have  a 
gothic  heading,  while  its  companion  would  be  captioned  by 
an  old  style  roman.  The  importance  of  uniformity  was 


Pennsylvania. —  Circular  and 
Kentucky.— Your  specimens 


Will  Foll,  Clay 
ment  is  very  neat  an> 
The  B.  &  O. 
blotter  neat, 


Pinnacle  Printery,  Middlesborough,  Kentucky. —  The 
school  catalogue  is  certainly  very  creditable. 

are  artistic  as  to  design  and  very  attractive. 

Virgil  E.  Yates,  Bethany,  Missouri. —  Envelope  corners 
and  cover  specimen  very  good.  Harvey  Band  letter-head  too 
fancy.  The  Myers  &  Sapp  letter-head  is  your  best  stationery 
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specimen.  It  is  commendable  for  its  neatness,  excellent 
whiting  out  and  good  balance. 

Bert  Maxham,  Adrian,  Michigan. —  Specimens  all  good 
as  to  plan.  Display,  balance  and  whiting  out  are  correct. 

W.  C.  Yoran,  Eugene,  Oregon. —  Specimens  well  bal¬ 
anced,  forcefully  displayed  and  very  neat.  Whiting  out 
excellent. 

H.  C.  Pressler,  Jr.,  Albion,  Indiana. — Your  specimens 
are  all  very  creditable.  The  Hotel  Albion  card  is  especially 
good  and  is  on  the  artistic  order.  We  admire  its  forceful 
display  and  correct  whiting  out.  You  made  a  decided 
improvement  in  both  reset  headings.  We  reproduce  the 


second  primary  grade  of  school  would  know  better  than  to 
mix  capitals  and  lower-case  letters  in  the  promiscuous  fashion 
evidenced  on  this  job. 

"  Yipe  ”  Moler,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. —  The  Modern  Accident 
Club  letter-head  is  an  attractive  one.  Other  specimens  fully 
up  to  the  standard. 

S.  M.  Luders,  Portland,  Oregon. — Your  cover  specimens 
are  very  artistic,  and  we  regret  that  we  have  not  the  space  to 
reproduce  one  of  them. 

R.  B.  Abbott,  Jr.,  Jackson,  Michigan. —  In  the  Whisse- 
more  note-head  more  prominence  should  have  been  accorded 
the  line  "General  Wagonmaking,”  and  it  should  also  have 


OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT.  4 


—EVERYTHING  NEW  AND  FIRST-CLASS. 


PROPRIETOR. 


I  NEW  BE  ICE  3 


J^ivery  and  Feed  Stable. 


South  Orange  Street. 


ilP- 


I,  F.  fii 
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copy  of  the  Bowman  heading,  example  No.  1,  and  the  head¬ 
ing  as  reset  by  you,  example  No.  2.  The  No.  1  example 
shows  injudicious  ornamentation  and  a  wrong  conception  as 
to  what  should  constitute  the  important  display.  This  was 
the  heading  of  the  "New  Brick  Livery  and  Feed  Stable.” 
This  should  have  received  the  most  prominence,  as  shown  in 
the  No.  2  example.  Aside  from  the  above,  the  No.  1  exam¬ 
ple  was  a  time-taker.  We  are  sure  that  the  No.  2  example 


been  set  in  different  type.  Law  Italic  is  hardly  suitable  for 
display  lines  on  commercial  work.  Less  prominence  should 
have  been  given  to  the  word  "Manufacturing.”  Your  publi¬ 
cations  are  quite  creditable. 

Stonebraker  Bros,  Baltimore,  Maryland. — The  design 
and  color  scheme  of  the  Franke  &  Evans  Company  catalogue 
are  artistic.  We  take  exceptions,  however,  to  the  initial  "F,” 
it  having  too  much  ornamentation.  The  letter  itself  is  all 


Hew  Brick  Ewery  and  Teed  Stable 

B.  F.  BOWMAN,  Proprietor 

SOUTH  ORANGE  STREET 


S^/foon,  - V- 

No.  2. 


was  ready  for  press  in  less  than  one-fourth  the  time  required 
to  set  the  No.  1,  and  that  there  was  also  less  time  consumed 
in  the  pressroom  on  account  of  make-ready. 

A.  Straus,  Cleveland,  Ohio. —  Your  letter-head  is  praise¬ 
worthy  for  its  simplicity  and  neatness.  Other  specimens  very 
creditable. 

Edgar  T.  White,  Mobile,  Alabama. —  Specimens  neat 
and  well  displayed.  The  steamship  circular  is  your  best 
piece  of  work. 

James  Donnelly,  Brooklyn,  New  York. — The  letter-head 
and  bill-head  are  both  good  as  regards  design,  color  scheme 
and  composition. 

Robert  Teel,  White  Haven,  Pennsylvania. — The  speci¬ 
men  of  job  composition  which  was  set  by  an  amateur  is 
certainly  the  worst  we  have  ever  seen.  You  are  right  in 
what  you  say  about  it.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  boy  in  the 


right,  but  the  fancy  scroll  or  lace-work  pattern  around  it 
throws  the  initial  too  far  away  from  the  type  portion. 

Oscar  B.  Copper,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin. — The  plan 
of  your  cover  is  all  right,  but  there  are  too  many  type  faces 
employed  in  its  construction. 

Harold  A.  Holmes,  Brockton,  Massachusetts. — Your 
specimens  are  very  neat  and  artistic.  The  improvement  you 
made  over  the  reprint  copy  of  the  McCleave  bill-head  is 
commendable. 

W.  C.  Peck,  Los  Angeles,  California. — Your  specimens 
are  all  good.  We  fail  to  see  how  you  could  have  improved 
them.  The  Darling  letter-head  is  a  model  of  neatness  and 
correct  display. 

Thomas  W.  Adams,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. — The  title- 
page  proof  which  you  marked  "A”  is  a  very  neat  and  artistic 
one.  The  customer  ruined  it  when  he  ordered  the  changes 
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made.  Had  the  proofs  been  such  that  we  could  have  employed 
them  in  making  etchings  we  would  have  reproduced  them. 
Your  other  specimens  are  excellent. 

T.  J.  Lamb,  Beaumont,  Texas. —  Your  card  specimens 
are  excellent.  The  Sibley  note-head  is  faulty  ;  badly  whited 
out  and  presents  a  ragged  appearance.  Other  specimens 
neat  and  creditable. 

Art  Bundy,  with  the  Capron  &  Curtice  Company,  Akron, 
Ohio. — We  reproduce  your  cover- design,  example  No.  3. 

This  was  a  bronze  design, 
printed  on  light-green  rough- 
finish  Princess  cover  stock. 
The  effect  was  pleasing  and 
excellent. 

G.  E.  Palmer,  Oconomo- 
woc,  Wisconsin.  —  Do  not 
employ  curved  lines  on  your 
stationery  specimens.  Do 
not  use  capital  lines  of  Liv¬ 
ermore.  Collectively,  your 
specimens  are  neat  and  cred¬ 
itable. 

Frank  V.  Crill,  Deca¬ 
tur,  Indiana. —  A  light  tint 
of  burnt  umber,  sepia  or 
orange  would  be  good  for 
the  check.  We  would  not  advise  the  employment  of  the 
curved  line.  Other  specimens  are  neat. 

G.  A.  Ormsby,  Herkimer,  New  York. —  Your  Nos.  1  and 
2  specimens  are  excellent.  Border  around  No.  3  specimen 
too  heavy,  and  the  Jenson  ornaments  should  have  been  omit¬ 
ted.  Other  specimens  good. 

Charles  Mower,  Golden,  Colorado. —  Your  specimen  is 
neat  and  well  designed.  Composition  very  creditable.  We 
are  pleased  to  note  the  improvement  in  your  work.  Simpli¬ 
fied  designs  are  always  the  best. 

Charles  M.  Berkheimer,  Everett,  Pennsylvania. —  Ads. 
well  displayed  and  effective.  The  design  of  your  envelope 
corner  is  all  right,  but  the  type  employed  is  not  suitable,  and 
the  ornamentation  is  out  of  place. 

Helen  W.  Ball,  Manager  Indian  Press,  Lawrence, 
Kansas. — The  specimens  of  commercial  work  done  by  the 
Indian  boys  show  that  they  have  talent  for  the  work.  The 
specimens  are  neat  and  creditable. 

Charles  E.  Davis,  Lufkin,  Texas. — We  fail  to  see  how 
you  can  improve  your  specimens  to  any  appreciable  degree 
with  the  material  in  evidence.  The  specimens  set  in  Engra¬ 
vers’  Roman  are  fully  up  to  the  standard. 

Will  F.  Meyers,  Lake  Mills,  Wisconsin. —  Booklets  all 
good.  Stationery  headings  well  displayed  and  correct  as  to 
balance  and  whiting  out.  The  Oehler  heading  is  faulty. 
Too  fancy,  and  has  a  one-sided  appearance. 

George  Hahn,  South  Bend,  Indiana. —  Your  card  speci¬ 
mens  are  all  very  neat  and  attractive.  The  cover-page  for 
the  Studebaker  Open  Delivery  Wagon  catalogue  and  the  Bis- 
sell  price-list  are  artistic  and  forcefully  displayed. 


1 

Bicycle  Cires  * 

and  Accessories 

1 

€be  India  Rubber  Co. 

flRron,  Ohio 

No.  3. 


William  B.  Brown,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. —  The  speci¬ 
mens  of  your  composition  in  Engravers’  Roman  are  very 
creditable  indeed,  and  show  that  you  understand  the  treat¬ 
ment  that  should  be  accorded  when  this  style  of  type  is 
employed. 

Hal  E.  Stone,  with  the  Salvation  Army  Press,  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Australia. — Your  card  is  excellent  and  on  the  artistic 
order.  Your  specimens  are  all  very  creditable  —  the  best  you 
have  sent  us.  We  congratulate  you  on.  the  improvements 
you  have  made  in  your  work. 

F.  M.  Weber,  Allegan,  Michigan. — You  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  neat  and  attractive  appearance  of  your 
3-7 


specimens.  The  liniment  card  is  forcefully  displayed  and 
the  tint-block  border  well  cut. 

Al.  F.  Welling,  Millbrook,  New  York. —  The  plan  of 
your  card  is  all  right,  but  the  display  is  not  forceful  enough. 
The  proper  items  are  displayed.  "Washington  Hollow,  N.Y.” 
should  have  been  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  card  and 
accorded  a  trifle  more  prominence. 

A.  S.  Werremeyer,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. —  We  are  much 
gratified  to  note  the  improvements  you  have  made  in  your 
composition.  It  shows  that  you  have  been  studying  and  that 
you  are  sure  to  do  better  work  next  year  than  you  have  ever 
done  before.  Both  of  the  folders  are  excellent,  being  on  the 
artistic  order. 

A.  D.  Stevens,  West  Plains,  Missouri. —  Your  time-table 
would  have  presented  a  better  appearance  had  you  employed 
only  two  colors  —  red  and  black.  We  think  the  main  dis¬ 
play  is  too  prominent.  The  idea  and  plan  are  both  good. 
Your  stationery  specimens  are  creditable  and  neat.  We  do 
not  admire  your  letter-head. 

Charles  P.  Downs,  Warsaw,  Indiana. — The  street-fair 
hanger  is  a  good  one,  the  display  being  very  forceful,  well 


WM.  CONRAD, 

MANUFACTURER  OF -  * 

I  WAGONS --- 
A^D  CARRIAGES. 

ESTABLISHED  i860. 

ALL  WORK  WARRANTED  - % 

WARSAW,  IND., . 189 

No.  4. 

balanced  and  whited  out.  The  Institute  heading  is  neat. 
We  reproduce  the  Conrad  note-heads.  Example  No.  4  was 
the  reprint  copy  furnished  by  the  customer.  It  was  printed 


William  Conrad...  'S6° 

...Wagons  and  Carriages... 

WARSAW,  IND.,  169 


by  a  competitor  and  its  faults  are  so  apparent  that  we  refrain 
from  pointing  them  out.  No.  5  was  set  by  Mr.  Downs  one 
year  ago,  and  No.  6  is  a  specimen  of  the  job  furnished  the 


WILLIAM  CONRAD  &  SON 


Wagons 

Carriages 


SS99 


No.  6. 

customer  in  October.  These  examples  show  different  methods 
of  arrangement  and  we  reproduce  them  for  this  purpose. 

N.  J.  Milliken  &  Son,  Canandaigua,  New  York. — 
Taken  as  a  whole,  your  large  parcel  of  specimens  is  credit¬ 
able.  The  Adams  card,  Travelers’  Club  folder,  cover  for 
the  Congregational  Church  book,  and  the  folder  for  the 
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Canandaigua  Scientific  Association  are  excellent  and  artistic 
as  well.  The  Rush  letter-head  has  too  many  type  faces 
employed  in  its  construction. 

Competition  in  Printing. — A  subscriber  in  Detroit  sends 
a  card  (No.  7)  which  he  says  he  considers  worthy  of  repro¬ 
duction  in  The  Inland  Printer.  It  serves  to  illustrate  the 
class  of  competition  Detroit  printers  have  to  meet  with.  It 


seems  that  Detroit  is  experiencing  the  same  trouble  that  other 
cities  are  having,  but  we  should  think  that  people  doing 
work  of  this  kind  would  not  secure  a  class  of  trade  which 
the  first-class,  legitimate  printers  endeavor  to  cater  to. 

John  A.  Fries,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. —  You  made  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  Carson  card  over  the  reprint 
copy.  There  is  one  thing  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
when  you  employ  cap.  lines  of  Quentell,  and  that  is  not  to  use 
the  capital  "A”  which  has  the  kern  except  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  word,  because  the  letter  sets  so  far  away  from  the 
rest  of  the  letters  that  it  gives  a  word  a  bad  appearance. 
The  card  is  on  the  artistic  order. 

Charles  Simmons,  Waterloo,  Iowa. — The  artist’s  touch  is 
evidenced  in  every  one  of  your  specimens.  We  reproduce  the 
cover-page  of  The  Graduate , 
example  No.  8.  The  stock 
employed  was  rough-finished 
blue.  The  ornament,  the 
words  "A  Magazine,”  and  the 
initial  letter,  were  printed  in 
red,  balance  in  dark  blue. 
The  effect  was  very  artistic. 
We  hope  that  in  the  future 
you  will  try  and  send  us  black 
proofs  of  your  finished  work, 
as  well  as  copies  in  color. 


heading  and  improve  its  appearance.  Try  a  more  simplified 
design  for  your  bill-head.  We  do  not  approve  curved  and 
diagonal  display  lines.  Your  other  specimens  are  neat  and 
creditable. 

J.  P.  G.,  Hartford,  Connecticut. —  Your  No.  1  letter-head 
is  best  as  to  plan.  To  still  further  improve  it,  take  the  mat¬ 
ter  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  main  display  line,  move  the 
matter  at  the  right  over  to  the  left  and  embody 
both  in  a  neat  panel  bordered  by  a  1-point 
black  rule.  Make  the  panel  narrow,  and,  if 
necessary,  move  the  main  display  over  to  the 
right  until  you  secure  a  good  balance.  We 
have  no  suggestions  to  offer  regarding  the  other 
specimens. 

Charles  Lenz,  Belleville,  Illinois. —  Soak 
the  type  in  boiling  lye,  rinse  thoroughly  with 
boiling  water.  If  you  have  facilities  where  you 
can  subject  the  type  to  a  steam  jet,  after  it  is 
soaked  in  the  boiling  lye,  it  will  aid  materially 
to  loosen  it  up.  Do  not  pound  the  type  on  the 
imposing  stone,  a  plan  practiced  by  some  com¬ 
positors,  but  procure  a  block  of  oak  or  ash  for 
this  purpose,  and  it  will  not  ruin  the  type. 
Pounding  the  feet  of  the  type  on  the  stone  will 
"bottle”  it  and  render  it  unfit  for  use. 

C.  A.  Braceland,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. — The  Hoskins  cover  set  in  Elzevir  Gothic 
is  the  best.  We  wish  to  point  out  a  weakness 
in  the  other  example,  and  that  is  the  separation 
of  the  number  from  the  word  "Telephone.”  Never  do 
this  in  order  to  balance  a  design.  The  plan  of  the  show  card 
is  all  right,  but  we  presume 
the  reason  it  was  rejected  was 
because  of  the  text  type  em¬ 
ployed  in  its  construction. 

This  style  type  is  hard  to  read 
by  those  not  accustomed  to  its 
peculiarities,  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son  care  must  be  exercised  not 
to  employ  it  too  profusely. 

Your  composition  is  all  on  the 
artistic  order. 

W.  L.  Lewis,  Albert  Lea, 

Minnesota. — You  ask  whether 
we  do  not  think  the  Wohlhuter 
envelope  card,  example  No.  10, 
is  not  a  trifle  too  much  "up  to 
date  ”  for  work  of  this  class. 

Certainly  not.  Contrast  it 
with  the  reprint  copy,  exam¬ 
ple  No.  9.  The  difference  is  too  marked  to  make  com¬ 
ment.  We  congratulate  you  on  the  improvement. 

E.  L.  Parrish,  Pitkin,  Colorado. —  The  plan  of  your  let¬ 
ter-head  is  very  good  and  on  the  artistic  order.  The  orna¬ 
mentation  should  have  been  omitted,  and  if  possible  a  plain 


This  is  our  Special  Offer?' 

THIRTY  DAYS 

1,000  CARDS 

TOR  $  1.00- 


STAR  PRINTING  GOMPANY., 
No.  1016,  Eighteenth  St. 


™  GRADUATE 


J.  F.  WOHLHUTER  &  CO., 
General  Hardware, 

=  =  “  Stoves,  Etc. 


ALBERT  LEA,  MINN. 
No.  9. 
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A.  L.  Gould,  Babylon, 
New  York. —  A  decided  im¬ 
provement  is  evidenced  in 
the  Williams  envelope  corner 
over  the  reprint  copy.  The 
other  specimens  are  neat,  and 
we  believe  you  are  improving 
your  work.  Do  not  employ  too  large  type  in  setting  your 
display  lines  on  commercial  headings. 


BUSHED  MONTHLY  SY  THE 
HENDEDSON  DDUG  COM¬ 
PANY,  AT  THE  NEWST0DE 
ON  THE  OLD  C0DNED~~. 
WATEBLOO,  I0WA*»-t-t-.-t-t 
SEPTEMBER,  18  9  9 
No.  8. 


L.  F.  Doerty,  Findlay,  Ohio. —  The  tint  background, 
together  with  the  ornaments  at  right  of  the  words  "Sta¬ 
tioner  and  Printer”  on  your  letter-head,  should  have  been 
omitted.  A  plain  1-point  rule,  in  red,  would  have  been  suf¬ 
ficient  around  the  panel.  This  change  will  simplify  your 


J.  F.  Wohlhuter  &  Co. 

w 

GENERAL  HARDWARE, 

ALBERT  LEA,  MINN. 

letter  employed  for  the  name  of  the  paper.  An  18-point 
antique  cap.  line  would  have  been  all  right,  but  Jenson  of 
that  size  would  be  better.  In  regard  to  the  card,  had  you 
narrowed  up  the  measure  of  the  left-hand  panel  it  would 
have  made  the  reading-matter  fill  the  space,  thus  giving  you 
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more  room  at  the  right,  which  would  have  obviated  the 
necessity  of  using  a  condensed  letter  for  the  name  of  the 
paper.  The  type  employed  for  this  line  is  not  in  good  taste. 


Theatrical  Trade-marks. — We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Fred  P.  Bacon,  press  and  advertising  agent  of  the  Castle 
Square  Theater,  Boston,  for  the  following  information, 
diagrams,  etc.,  illustrating  the  plan  this  celebrated  play¬ 
house  follows  in  advertising  its  attrac¬ 
tions.  Its  methods  are  unique,  and  the 
effects  obtained  by  the  employment  of 
material  to  be  found  in  any  newspaper 
office  is  certainly  commendable.  Example 
No.  11  is  the  diagram  of  example  No.  12, 
and  example  No.  13  shows  one  of  the  com¬ 
pleted  ads.  This  example,  although  dif- 
ering  as  to  the  matter,  shows  the  style  of 
composition  which  characterizes  all  the 
newspaper  advertising  of  the  Castle  Square 
Theater.  The  samples  of  the  Castle 
Square  Theater  trade  -  mark  advertise¬ 
ments,  used  in  the  Boston  papers,  and  the 
making  of  the  designs  for  the  same,  are 
interesting  and  instructive.  The  idea  of 
using  a  trade-mark  style  of  advertising 
for  theatrical  announcements  was  first 
adopted  by  the  Castle  Square  Theater 
about  three  years  ago,  and  has  been  ad¬ 
hered  to  without  change  in  essential 
details  since  that  time.  The  theory  that  a 
trade-mark  gains  by  repetition  has  proved 
its  value  in  this  case  without  question, 
and  the  Castle  Square  ad.  is  known 
throughout  New  England  as  well  as  that 
of  any  of  the  great  proprietary  ads. 

These  ads.  are  all  set  in  the  office  of  the 
Boston  Herald  from  copy  supplied  by 
Mr.  Will  G.  Turrill,  of  the  Herald  com¬ 
posing-room,  an  experienced  book  and 
job  printer.  The  design  is  planned  to 
secure  cut  effects,  without  overstepping 
the  rules  in  newspaper  offices  generally 
against  the  use  of  borders,  or  rules  over 
3-point  face,  as  these  are  usually  charged 
an  additional  rate.  It  will  be  seen  that 
lower-case  o’s  and  l’s,  in  combination  with 
rules,  are  used  to  get  border  effects,  and 
the  whole  design  planned  so  as  to  make 
the  work  of  the  compositor  as  near 
"straight”  as  possible.  The  space  be¬ 
tween  the  outside  rule  and  text  of  the  ad. 
is  used  to  gain  the  necessary  "white” 
when  the  ad.  is  placed  next  reading  mat¬ 
ter.  Of  course  type  changes  are  neces¬ 
sary  from  week  to  week  on  account  of 
the  varying  length  of  the  titles  to  the 


plays  and  minor  announcements,  but  these  are  always 
planned  so  as  to  retain  the  general  style  of  the  ad.  The 
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No.  12. 


number  designations  in  the  designs  correspond  with  those  of 
the  Boston  Herald  type  book. 


WHAT  A  PRESSMAN  SAYS. 

The  Inland  Printer  is  the  greatest  of  all  printers’ 
papers.  It  is  a  publication  every  live,  enthusiastic,  up-to- 
date  printer  can  not  afford  to  be  without.  It  is  not  a  luxury, 
but  a  necessity  in  every  printing-office  where  good  work  is 
the  motto. — J.  B.  Hubbard ,  Albion ,  New  York. 


Monday,  Sept.  18, 

Opening  of  the 

Fall  and  Winter  Season. 


This  Theatre  Has  the  Largest  Patronage 
in  Boston. 

CASTLE 

SQUARE 

THEATRE 

Best  ventilated  and  most  comfortable 
playhouse  in  the  city. 

Money  refunded  to  purchasers  of  ad- 
mission  tickets,  if  they  wish,  any  time 
before  3  afternoons  or  9  evenings,  thus 
allowing  strangers  visiting  the  city  two 
hours  to  enjoy  this  beautiful  theatre 
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ARTISTIC  SCENES. 


Daily  at  2  and  8  P.  M. 

Doors  Open  1  and  7  P.  M. 

—  PRICES 
Evenings. 

FLOOR . 25c.  and  SOc. 

FIRST  BALCONY . 25c. 

SECOND  BALCONY..... . lOe. 

ADMISSION . lOc. 

Matinees. 

FIRST  FLOOR  AND  BALCONY. . .  ,25c. 

SECOND  BALCONY . . . lOc. 

ADMISSION . lOc. 

All  Seats  Reserved. 

Adults,  when  buying  25c.  seats  for  any 

.  exeent  Saturdays,  will, 

:,  be  given  one  free  adjoining 
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..Lindsay 

. J.  L.  S 

.Tony  Cum 


Mr.  Randolph . Edward  Wade 

Helen  Truman . Lillian  Lawrence 

Lucille  Ferrant . Nina  Morris 

Mrs.  S.  Bellamy  Ives - Leonora  Bradley 

Kitty  Ives . Mary  Sanders 

Mrs.  Amory . Gertrude  Hill 

Agnes . Marian  A.  Chapman 


ACT  I.— Mrs.  Ives’  Villa,  Newport,  July. 
ACT  II.— Reception  Room  at  Senator 
Dexter’s,  Washington— February. 
ACT  III— Library  in  Senator  Ruther¬ 
ford's  House,  Washington— Same 
Evening. 

ACT  IV. — Same  as  Act  III.— The  FoU 


SUB 


Followed  by  other  notable  at- 
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DESIGNERS  AND  ENGRAVERS  OF  TYPE. 


V  WILLIAM  E 


c 


l 


NO.  XXIII. —  CHARLES  HENRY  I 

THE  subject  of  this  sketch,  Charles  Henry  Beeler,  was 
born  the  last  day  of  August,  1855,  in  Philadelphia, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  he  literally  grew  up  in  a  type- 
foundry,  for  at  the  age  of  four  years  he  was  allowed  to 
accompany  his  father,  who  was  an  engraver  in  the  old  John¬ 
son  Type  Foundry,  and  he  amused  himself  playing  with  such 
movables  as  were  not  placed  out  of  his  reach.  Here,  in  the 
room  occupied  by  Edward 
Ruthven  and  other  members 
of  the  engraving  force,  the  boy 
built  substantial  castles  with 
the  large  metal  letters  then  cast 
,  jfrg  in  great  quantities  by  type- 

founders.  Mr.  Beeler  says  he 
has  a  vivid  recollection  of  a 
famous  spinning-top  which  Mr. 
Ruthven  turned  out  for  him, 
the  making  of  which  occupied 
the  whole  of  that  gentleman’s 
time  for  a  day. 

Mr.  Beeler’s  time  was  pretty 
evenly  divided  between  the  typefoundry  and  the  school, 
though  he  says  he  preferred  to  go  fishing  or  hunting  rather 
than  to  school,  until  1869,  when  he  began  regularly  to  work 
at  wood  engraving  with  his  father,  with  the  view  of  making 
that  his  occupation.  He  soon  developed  so  much  skill  at  his 
work  that  he  was  given  the  most  difficult  jobs  that  came  in, 
such  as  facsimiles  and  match  dies,  requiring  extreme  care 
and  patience.  He  continued  at  wood-engraving  until  1872, 
when,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Richard  Smith,  he  under¬ 
took  type-engraving.  Here  again  he  made  rapid  progress, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  months  he  was  able  to  take 
the  place  of  Mr.  Jackson,  who  was  then  leaving  the  employ 
of  the  firm.  Mr.  Beeler  has  been  continuously  employed  in 
the  foundry  of  the  MacKellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan  Company,  or 
its  successor,  the  American  Type  Founders  Company,  since 
he  began  work,  with  the  exception  of  about  three  months, 
during  which  interval  he  did  work  for  other  typefoundries. 

Naturally  a  man  of  so  active  a  temperament  as  Mr. 
Beeler  has  done  much  work  during  the  twenty-seven  years 
he  has  devoted  his  entire  time  to  type-designing  and  engrav¬ 
ing,  and  the  list  of  his  productions  is  a  long  one.  He  gives 
much  credit  to  Mr.  Richard  Smith  for  the  careful  training 
he  received,  and  he  says  that  gentleman  spent  from  two  to 
four  hours  per  day  for  four  or  five  days  in  each  week  in  the 
designing  and  engraving  room.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
benefited  and  profited  by  the  example  and  suggestions  of 
Mr.  Ruthven,  with  whom  he  was  on  most  friendly  terms, 
and  who,  he  says,  is  unquestionably  the  father  of  the  art  of 
letter -cutting,  as  now  practiced  in  all  American  typefoun¬ 
dries.  While  never  directly  associated  with  Mr.  Ruthven 
further  than  their  association  as  fellow-workmen  in  the  same 
establishment,  they  came  to  use  the  same  methods  in  their 
work,  and  employed  the  same  tools  and  machines. 

Most  designers  and  engravers  have  some  special  kind  of 
work  in  which  they  excel,  and  Mr.  Beeler  points  with  pride 
to  the  many  fine  and  delicate  faces  he  has  cut,  all  with  an 
accuracy  and  finish  not  surpassed.  He  attends  to  every  part 
of  his  work  himself,  doing  all  the  designing,  photographing 
and  enlarging  where  necessary,  and  his  only  assistant  is  his 
son.  Thus  a  design  is  never  out  of  his  hands  until  com¬ 
pleted.  He  is  also  the  inventor  of  a  simple  and  accurate 
form  of  pantograph,  which  changes  the  proportions  of  the 
letters  according  to  taste,  instead  of  following  the  one  fixed 
templet  from  six-point  to  seventy- two-point,  as  is  usually 
done.  He  has  also  invented  a  combined  routing  and  ruling 
machine — which  is  a  great  time-saver  and  capable  of  doing 


wonders  —  and  is  about  completing  a  machine  for  engraving 
type  which  will  not  only  alter  the  proportions  of  letters  from 
the  one  fixed  templet,  but  will  also  cut  a  back-slope  or  italic 
from  the  same  templet.  These  are  inventions  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  typefounders,  but  they  do  not  represent  all  of 
Mr.  Beeler’s  inventive  energy.  He  has  made  a  number  of 
other  inventions  of  equal  importance  to  other  industries. 

A  list  of  the  faces  of  type  designed  and  engraved  by  Mr. 
Beeler  shows  to  the  reader  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read 
with  the  specimen  book  before  him,  far  more  forcibly  than  a 
mere  catalogue  can,  the  diversity  of  his  genius.  The  list 
includes  some  of  the  most  perfect  and  most  artistic  of  the 
notable  faces  produced  by  the  MacKellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan 
foundry  during  the  past  twenty  years  or  more.  Among 
those  designed  and  cut  by  Mr.  Beeler  are  the  following  : 
Japanesque  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  Luray  (200  lines  to  the  inch  and 
mechanically  perfect),  Shadow,  Hansard,  Bizarre,  French 
Clarendon  Italic,  Black  Cap,  Opaque  Shaded,  Cameo,  Polo, 
Whittier,  Telegraph,  Knobby,  Esthetic,  Cloister,  Giraffe, 
Giraffe  Extended,  Keystone,  Oblique,  Tinted,  Steelplate 
Gothic,  Plain  Shaded,  Gothic  No.  8,  Trojan,  Black  Inlaid 
No.  2,  Stencil,  Livermore,  Livermore  Open,  Lining  Antique, 
Lining  Gothic  Nos.  43,  44  and  45,  Mortised  Initials  443,  and 
in  addition  he  cut  7-point  and  15-point  Ronaldson  (the  latter 
for  the  "  Souvenir  ”  volume  issued  by  the  MacKellar,  Smiths 
&  Jordan  branch,  in  1896,  in  commemoration  of  the  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary),  and  11-point  and  12-point  Old  Style 
No.  7.  For  the  foundry  of  George  Bruce’s  Son  &  Co.  he  cut 
Celtic  Ray  Shaded  No.  1,073  ;  for  Collins  &  M’Leester  he  cut 
Octagon  Gothic  Ray  Shaded  ;  and  for  the  Keystone  Type 
Foundry  he  cut  the  Basic  series.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  series  to  praise  the  men  written  about,  but  all  readers  of 
this  journal  can  not  but  be  impressed  with  the  admirable 
work  done  by  Mr.  Beeler. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  to  know  that  this  gentleman 
is  an  enthusiastic  rifleman,  and  is  a  champion  shot.  As 
captain  of  his  club  he  has  been  the  winner  of  many  medals, 
and  is  proud  of  his  achievements. 


THE  PRINTING  TRADES  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 

The  following  information  regarding  the  progress  and  condition 
of  the  printing  trades  in  various  foreign  countries  has  been  specially 
collected  and  prepared  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

THE  PRINTING  TRADE  IN  MEXICO. 

Although  lithography  and  printing  have  developed  con¬ 
siderably  in  Mexico  in  recent  years,  they  have  not  yet  reached 
the  state  of  perfection  that  might  be  desired.  Thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  there  were  not  more  than  four  or  five  printing- 
houses  in  the  city  of  Mexico ;  today  there  are  at  least  fifty, 
but  most  of  them  are  so  poorly  equipped  that  only  unim¬ 
portant  work  can  be  done.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  a 
few  establishments  which  are  equipped  with  all  the  modern 
appliances,  such  as  "El  Mundo  ”  and  "Europea”;  these 
produce  quite  presentable  work  in  photography  and  zinc- 
etchings. 

The  printing-house  "Hoel,”  although  not  very  prominent, 
is  known  for  the  excellent  character  of  its  work.  The  plant 
is  small  but  well  equipped.  Recently  it  put  in  two  linotype 
machines.  The  high  price  of  these  machines  is  at  present  a 
barrier  to  their  general  introduction. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  lithography  of  late,  but, 
as  is  always  the  rule  in  Mexico  where  art  is  concerned, 
progress  is  slow.  The  work  is  always  splendid  in  design  and 
shows  good  taste  in  its  execution.  Special  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  lithographic  establishment  at  Iriarte  ;  the  firm 
of  Santiago  Hernandez  also  does  good  work. 

A  very  small  amount  of  poster  and  color  work  is  done  by 
the  Mexican  printing  establishments.  The  latest  processes 
for  doing  color-work  by  means  of  photo-engraving  have  been 
very  slightly  introduced,  if  at  all.  There  is  no  competition 
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between  colored  printing  and  lithographic  work.  There  is 
a  considerable  amount  of  poor  lithographic  work  done,  but 
really  first-class  lithographic  work  is  hardly  known.  There 
are  quite  a  number  of  lithographic  establishments  that  jog 
on  as  they  have  done  for  generations. 

The  economic  condition  of  the  compositor  and  printer  in 
Mexico  is  not  very  good.  The  working  hours  are  between 
nine  and  ten  hours  a  day,  frequently  with  extra  work  at 
night.  Superintendents,  foremen  and  compositors,  are  well 
paid,  but  the  wages  of  the  other  workers  seldom  exceed 
2  pesos  per  day.  Men  receiving  5  or  6  pesos  per  day  are 
exceptions  which  do  not  often  occur.  The  wages  of  the 
lithographers  do  not  exceed  60  to  80  pesos  per  month  except 
in  special  cases.  There  are  no  unions  in  Mexico.  Three  or 
four  of  the  printing-houses  have  a  saving  fund,  which  loans 
money  at  moderate  interest  in  cases  of  necessity. 

The  foreigners  employed  in  the  printing-offices  are  prin¬ 
cipally  Americans.  It  is  not  often  that  printers  of  other 
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nationalities  stray  to  the  country.  There  is  no  lack  of 
workmen.  There  is  always  a  demand  for  experienced  com¬ 
positors  who  can  fill  any  position  in  the  composing-room. 
Most  of  the  typesetters  employed  in  the  Mexican  offices  can 
set  only  plain  matter. 

The  Mexican  papers  do  not,  as  a  rule,  have  job-printing 
establishments  attached.  The  American  papers  have  their 
work  done  in  job  offices  and  do  not  own  their  own  printing 
plants.  There  is  more  commercial  printing  done  in  Mexico 
than  in  the  United  States,  because  the  system  of  bookkeeping 
is  more  complicated  and  correspondence  is  more  voluminous. 

The  prices  obtained  are  fairly  remunerative  for  good 
work,  but  for  common  work  there  is  keen  competition  among 
the  small  printing  establishments,  who  do  cheap  work  at  a 
cheap  price. 

There  is  no  attempt  at  organization  among  employing 
printers. 

In  the  small  Mexican  establishments  spoken  of  hand- 
power  is  used,  while  the  larger  establishments  are  operated 
almost  entirely  by  steam.  Modern  improved  presses  are  not 
in  much  demand,  although  several  houses  represent  makers. 
Of  the  small  treadle  job  presses  the  best  liked  seems  to  be 
the  Gordon. 

Three  of  the  daily  papers  of  the  native  press  are  now  using 
the  linotype  machines,  El  Mundo,  El  Imparcial  and  El 
Tiempo.  The  two  former  are  the  morning  and  evening 


issues  of  the  same  paper,  and  four  machines  serve  for  both. 
El  Tiempo  has  two  of  its  own. 

The  bulk  of  the  printing-house  equipment  is  American, 
but  Germany  and  France  supply  a  share  of  the  requirements. 
The  best  way  to  introduce  American  printing  materials 
would  be  to  send  an  agent  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
people  and  their  customs,  and  put  in  a  good  line  of  samples 
and  solicit  carefully  with  the  sample  goods  to  show  quality. 
In  this  way  a  good  business  could  be  built  up  now,  but  it 
would,  however,  take  time  and  patience. 

PRINTING  AND  COLOR-WORK  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  New  Zealand  newspapers  invariably  have  job-print¬ 
ing  establishments  attached.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  com¬ 
mercial  printing  done,  in  stationery,  handbills  and  posters. 
Cutting  exists  to  some  extent,  as  much  as  from  $1.25  to  $1.75 
per  1,000,  especially  if  no  price  has  been  agreed  upon. 

There  have  been  attempts  at  organization  among  employ¬ 
ing  printers  in  the  larger  centers,  but  all  have  come  to  grief, 
in  consequence  of  the  members  breaking  through  the  scale 
of  prices.  Very  little  hand-power  is  used  to  operate  ma¬ 
chines.  In  the  small  establishments  foot-power  is  employed  ; 
in  the  large  places  gas  engines  are  in  use.  Modern  improved 
presses  are  much  in  demand,  as  there  is  always  a  tendency  to 
dispose  of  existing  machinery  and  obtain  up-to-date  makes. 
The  Gordon  and  Universal  presses  are  unknown.  Those  of 
the  Arab  type  from  England  are  popular. 

Very  little  poster  and  color  work  is  done.  Most  of  this 
work  is  imported  from  Great  Britain,  notwithstanding  the 
duty  of  27/^  per  cent.  The  latest  processes  for  doing  color- 
work  by  means  of  photo-engraving  have  been  introduced, 
but  are  not  extensively  developed  in  consequence  of  the 
enhanced  cost.  Colored  printing  is  more  in  demand  than 
lithographic  work,  because  it  is  cheaper,  the  lithographing 
requiring  extra  work  in  grinding  down  the  stone,  which  is 
done  by  hand. 

There  was  over  $40,000  worth  of  type  and  printing  mate¬ 
rial  imported  into  New  Zealand  in  1897.  The  imports  come 
almost  exclusively  from  Great  Britain.  There  is  no  standard 
height  of  type.  Each  British  typefounder  has  his  own  stand¬ 
ard.  Printing  is  done  only  in  the  English  language.  There 
is  scarcely  a  town  in  the  colony  which  has  not  a  newspaper 
or  a  jobbing  office,  though  only  one  or  two  of  the  largest 
firms  use  machine  composition.  No  effort  has  been  made  to 
introduce  glass  or  aluminum  type.  American  type  is  well 
thought  of  for  jobbing.  The  late  firm  of  Lyon  &  Blair  were 
agents  for  Bonce’s  types,  in  which  they  did  some  business. 
Bonce’s  discounts  were  about  forty  per  cent,  and  the  types 
were  sold  at  list  prices,  the  customer  paying  all  charges ;  this 
gave  Lyon  &  Blair  a  clear  forty  per  cent,  for  which  they 
would  have  to  take  the  risk  of  giving  credit.  They  used  to 
remit  to  Bonce,  who  did  not  draw  upon  them. 

Consignments  of  printing  -  inks  are  being  held  in  the 
colony  by  agents  of  English  houses  in  the  paper  and  sta¬ 
tionery  trade. 

English  manufacturers  run  the  leading  makes  of  machines 
through  their  branches  in  the  colonies.  The  same  thing 
could  be  done  by  American  manufacturers.  A  man  who 
knows  the  colonial  trade  and  is  supplied  with  advertising 
matter  and  samples  of  up-to-date  machinery  could  work 
up  a  profitable  trade. 

THE  TRADE  IN  HAWAII. 

The  favorable  condition  of  business  in  general  in  Hawaii 
extends  to  the  printing  industry.  The  field  is,  however, 
limited,  the  total  population  numbering  only  about  120,000, 
of  whom  fifty  per  cent  are  Orientals. 

Honolulu  has  about  50,000  people  of  all  nationalities,  of 
which  25,000  are  Hawaiians.  There  are  no  lithographic 
establishments.  The  small  demand  can  be  supplied  from  San 
Francisco  in  three  or  four  weeks,  There  is  one  firm  which 
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makes  half-tone  etchings  in  copper  and  zinc,  the  demand  for 
which  is  limited. 

Books  are  imported  from  San  Francisco  much  cheaper 
than  they  could  be  made  on  the  islands,  and  most  of  the 
printing  is  limited  to  pamphlets,  etc. 

Hand  compositors  are  paid  from  $8  to  $15  per  week,  but 
most  of  the  work  is  done  by  linotype  machine,  the  operators 
of  which  are  paid  union  rates  —  $24  per  week  for  daywork 
and  $27  per  week  for  nightwork.  Etchers  receive  from  $75 
to  $100  per  month.  Living  is  dear  compared  to  the  wages 
paid,  and  there  are  no  prospects  of  increase  in  the  latter 
owing  to  the  number  of  people  willing  to  work. 

There  is  a  branch  of  the  typographical  union,  but  as  far 
as  is  known  the  employers  are  not  organized.  The  employes 
are  mostly  Americans  and  natives.  There  are  a  few  Portu¬ 
guese  printers.  The  demand  for  printers  is  small  and  is 
usually  limited  to  natives  who  can  set  English  as  well  as 
Hawaiian  type. 

Almost  all  the  machinery  and  printers’  supplies  are  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  United  States.  Some  printing-paper  has  been 
imported  from  Germany,  but  the  price  was  higher  than  on 
that  from  the  United  States,  while  the  quality  was  no  better 
and  the  time  for  delivery  much  longer.  The  United  States 
seems  to  control  the  market  completely  for  printers’  material 
and  supplies. 

THE  TRADE  IN  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

The  printing  industry  in  South  Australia  is  not  very 
flourishing  at  present,  either  for  the  employer  or  employe ; 
the  employer  suffering  from  the  depression  in  prices  and  the 
employe  from  the  introduction  of  typesetting  machines.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  latter  were  thrown  out  of  work 
and  have  had  to  look  for  work  of  another  kind.  The  opera¬ 
tives  get  about  $13  for  a  week  of  forty-eight  working  hours, 
the  price  being  25  .cents  for  1,000  ens.  In  newspaper,  as  well 
as  in  job  printing,  plain  or  in  colors,  South  Australia  is  not 
inferior  to  any  other  country.  In  job  printing  the  heavy 
English  style  is  being  replaced  by  the  lighter  and  more  pleas¬ 
ing  American  styles.  Adelaide  has  a  union  of  both  employ¬ 
ers  and  employes.  Machines  and  material  are  mostly  of 
English  origin,  but  the  United  States  and  Germany  are  now 
entering  into  the  market. 

THE  INDUSTRY  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Printers’  supplies  imported  in  New  South  Wales  are 
almost  wholly  brought  from  England.  Attempts  made  by 
American  manufacturers  to  push  sales  by  establishing  sam¬ 
ple  warehouses  have  not  led  to  any  especial  results.  The 
principal  newspapers  are  using  linotype  machines  of  Ameri¬ 
can  make.  In  the  bookbinding  establishments  many  ma¬ 
chines  of  German  origin  are  in  use.  The  printing-house 
employes  are  mostly  natives  and  Englishmen,  with  a  small 
percentage  of  other  nationalities.  With  the  exception  of  the 
compositors  who  lost  their  jobs  through  the  linotype  ma¬ 
chines,  there  are  not  many  printers  unemployed.  Good 
printers,  engravers,  lithographers,  etc.,  make  according  to 
their  ability  from  $15  to  $30  a  week,  and  machinists,  com¬ 
positors,  bookbinders,  etc.,  from  $12  to  $15  a  week.  The 
working  hours  are  eight  in  almost  all  the  establishments. 
Both  employers  and  employes  are  organized,  and  their  rela¬ 
tions  are  quite  pleasant ;  only  interrupted  twice  during  the 
last  eight  years  by  two  reductions,  each  of  ten  per  cent  in 
the  wages.  In  both  cases  there  were  strikes  in  which  the 
men  were  beaten.  Half-tones  and  etchings  are  being  suc¬ 
cessfully  produced.  The  prices  for  etching  in  quantities  are 
8  cents  per  square  inch  ;  smaller  blocks,  12  cents.  For  half¬ 
tone  work  about  one- third  more  is  generally  charged.  With 
the  exception  of  high-class  chromo-lithographic  work,  the 
work  of  the  Sydney  printer  can  bear  comparison  with  that 
of  the  European  printers.  The  following  printing-houses 
employ  more  than  fifty  people  :  John  Sands,  W.  E.  Smith, 
M’Carron,  Stewart  &  Co.,  P.  T.  Leigh  &  Co.,  John 


Andrews  &  Co.,  Brooks  &  Co.,  Cunningham  &  Co.,  Perfold 
&  Co.,  Fuerth  &  Nall,  and  others.  The  largest  papers  are  : 
Sydney  Morning  Herald ,  Daily  Telegraph ,  Evening  News , 
Star,  Sunday  Times  and  Referee. 

PRINTING  IN  HONG  KONG. 

The  printing-houses  of  Hong  Kong  are  reported  as  having 
all  the  work  they  can  do,  but  the  only  kind  of  printing  done, 
however,  is  bookwork  for  the  daily  use  of  the  bureaus,  etc., 
and  some  lithographic  printing  which  is  being  done  in  a 
small  establishment  opened  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 
The  prices  are  about  the  same  as  in  Europe,  probably  a 
little  higher,  as  the  paper  and  material  have  to  be  imported. 
Another  reason  for  the  low  prices  is  that  there  is  strong 
competition  between  the  many  small  Chinese  establishments 
which  do  work  at  any  price.  All  the  workmen  are  Chinese, 
under  European  foremen.  The  wages  run  from  10  to  40 
dollars  (silver)  per  month  for  ordinary  compositors ;  machin¬ 
ists  receiving  much  less.  The  European  foremen  receive 
about  from  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  per  cent  higher  wages 
than  in  their  own  country,  but  then  the  cost  of  living  is 
much  higher.  Nine  or  ten  hours  form  the  ordinary  day. 
There  are  not  enough  printing-houses  to  form  a  union. 
There  are  possibly  unions  among  the  Chinese  workers,  but 
these  people  keep  their  affairs  to  themselves.  People  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches  of  their  trade  can  find  work  at  Hong 
Kong,  but  they  must  be  masters  of  the  English  language. 
Machinery  and  material  is  mostly  imported  from  England. 
Very  good  type  is  imported  from  Japan. 

HOW  PRINTING  IN  CHINA  IS  DONE. 

The  Chinese  carry  on  the  printing  industry  with  a  very 
little  variation  from  the  methods  employed  in  the  time  of 
Confucius.  Among  them  the  ink ;  the  slab  of  schistus  or 
slate  —  polished  smooth  with  a  depression  at  one  end  to  hold 
water;  the  writing  pencil  —  a  small  brush  of  rabbit’s  hair 
inserted  into  a  reed  handle,  and  the  paper,  are  called  "the 
four  precious  implements.”  The  ink  is  made  by  first  placing 
a  number  of  lighted  wicks  in  a  vessel  full  of  oil.  Over  this 
is  hung  a  dome  or  funnel-shaped  cover  of  iron  at  such  a  dis¬ 
tance  as  to  receive  the  smoke.  Being  well  coated  with  lamp¬ 
black  this  is  brushed  off  and  collected  upon  paper.  It  is 
then  well  mixed  in  a  mortar  with  a  solution  of  gum  or  gluten, 
and  when  reduced  to  the  consistency  of  paste  is  ready  for 
use. 

Chinese  paper  being  mostly .  thin  and  transparent  is 
printed  on  one  side  only.  Every  printed  sheet  (consisting 
of  two  pages)  is  folded  back  so  as  to  bring  the  blank  sides 
in  inward  contact.  The  fold  is  thus  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
book.  The  sheets  are  stitched  together  at  the  other  edge, 
and  this  leads  an  uninformed  person  to  take  any  Chinese 
book  for  a  new  work  with  its  leaves  uncut.  In  folding  the 
sheets  the  workman  is  guided  by  a  black  line. 

A  wooden  plate  or  block,  commonly  of  pear-tree  wood, 
called  lymo,  of  a  thickness  calculated  to  give  it  sufficient 
strength,  is  finely  planed  and  squared  to  the  shape  and 
dimensions  of  two  pages,  and  it  is  upon  this  block  that  the 
characters  are  worked  out.  The  surface  is  rubbed  over  with 
a  paste,  occasionally  made  from  boiled  rice,  which  renders 
it  quite  smooth  and  at  the  same  time  softens  and  otherwise 
prepares  it  for  the  reception  of  the  characters.  The  future 
pages,  which  have  been  finely  transcribed  by  a  professional 
person  on  this  transparent  paper,  are  delivered  to  the  block- 
cutter  who,  while  the  above  mentioned  application  is  still 
wet,  unites  them  to  the  block  so  that  they  adhere,  but  in  an 
inverted  position,  the  thinness  of  the  paper  displaying  the 
writing  perfectly  through  the  back.  The  paper  being  subse¬ 
quently  rubbed  off,  a  clear  impression  in  ink  of  the  inverted 
writing  remains  on  the  wood.  The  workman  then  with  his 
sharp  graver  cuts  away,  with  extraordinary  neatness  and 
despatch,  all  that  portion  of  the  wooden  surface  which  is  not 
covered  by  the  ink,  leaving  the  characters  in  pretty  high 
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relief.  These  characters  are  conveyed  to  the  pages  in  the 
following  manner :  The  printer  holds  in  his  right  hand  two 
brushes  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  same  handle  ;  with 
one  he  inks  the  face  of  the  characters,  and  the  paper  being 
then  laid  on  he  uses  the  other  brush  over  it  so  as  to  make  it 
take  the  impression.  This  is  done  with  such  expedition  that 
one  man  can  take  off  a  couple  of  thousand  copies  in  a  day. 

Every  Chinese  volume  is  a  species  of  brochure,  neatly 
stitched  with  silk  thread,  in  a  smooth  paper  of  drab  color, 
and  every  volume  is  numbered  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
leaves.  Collectors  of  choice  books  put  up  about  ten  volumes 
of  the  same  work  in  a  neat  case  covered  with  flowered  satin 
or  silk.  The  popular  works  of  the  country  are  very  cheap. 

TYPEFOUNDING  IN  SOME  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Russia  has  about  ten  typefoundries,  and  the  best  of  them 
are  in  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow  and  Warsaw.  Until  a  few 


About  three  hundred  newspapers  and  journals  are  pub¬ 
lished.  Printing  is  done  chiefly  in  the  Russian,  Polish  and 
French  languages.  There  is  demand  for  certain  assortments 
of  German  Gothic  types.  No  attempts  to  introduce  glass  or 
aluminum  type  have  been  made. 

In  Switzerland  plain  type  is  made,  but  the  trade  in  high- 
class  goods  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  founders  of 
Leipsic,  Frankfort,  Stuttgart  and  Berlin.  England  and 
Spain  have  made  repeated  and  ineffectual  efforts  to  secure  a 
share  of  the  trade,  but  so  far  American  founders  have  not 
made  an  attempt  in  this  direction.  There  are  no  wholesale 
dealers  in  printing  materials  in  the  country.  The  Germans 
have  agents  continually  on  the  move,  and  when  a  printer 
needs  supplies  he  finds  it  easy  to  place  his  orders.  If  he 
needs  anything  in  a  hurry  he  can  write  a  telegram  and 
obtain  it  without  delay.  American  foundries  can  only  over¬ 
come  the  disadvantage  of  distance  by  establishing  a  sample 


PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  above  is  a  miniature  representation  of  an  original  oil  painting,  showing  the  presidents  of  the  United  States  of  America.  This  picture  has 
been  reproduced  in  photogravure,  size  22  by  28  inches,  by  George  L,  Richards,  79  Fifth  avenue,  Chicago,  who  is  the  owner  of  the  copyright.  The 
pictures  were  made  from  the  most  authentic  originals  obtainable,  the  clothing  being  accurate  in  the  style  pertaining  to  the  period  in  which  each  of  the 
presidents  lived.  The  background  is  made  up  of  typical  scenes  in  American  history,  these  views  dissolving  one  into  another,  beginning-  with  the 
Liberty  Bell,  as  if  sounding  the  note  of  American  Independence,  and  finishing  with  Admiral  Dewey’s  victory  at  Manila.  In  the  margin,  under  each 
president,  is  given  the  name,  date  of  birth  and  death,  and  date  of  inauguration.  It  is  a  picture  that  could  well  adorn  the  wall  of  any  home  or  office. 


years  ago  they  controlled  the  entire  demand,  but  they  could 
not  see  the  necessity  of  keeping  pace  with  the  times  by 
improving  the  quality  and  character  of  their  goods,  and  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  type  and  printers’  supplies  began  to 
be  imported  from  abroad,  mainly  from  Germany.  So  much 
preference  was  accorded  the  German  goods  as  to  induce  the 
German  foundry  Berthold  to  establish  a  plant  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  and,  since  three  years  ago,  it  has  successfully  competed 
with  the  Russian  manufacture.  This  foundry  makes  good 
quality  of  type  and  is  kept  well  up  to  date  in  styles  and  pat¬ 
terns.  If  American  founders  choose  to  make  goods  suited  to 
the  requirements,  it  is  said  that  they  could  find  a  good 
market,  especially  if  they  placed  their  goods  on  view  in  a 
sample  warehouse  and  drew  attention  to  them  through  the 
usual  channels.  Russia  has  at  present  over  two  thousand 
printing-houses  and  the  number  is  steadily  increasing. 


warehouse  in  Zurich  and  keeping  it  amply  stocked  with  the 
newest  assortments.  American  printing-machines  have  lost 
ground  in  Switzerland  on  account  of  the  time  lost  in  obtain¬ 
ing  new  parts  in  case  of  a  breakdown.  Joseph  Magg,  the 
owner  of  a  printing  and  lithographing  establishment  at 
Zurich,  is  the  agent  for  Grunauer,  the  Berlin  founder,  but  he 
is  bound  by  no  contract  and  is  understood  to  be  willing  to 
attempt  the  introduction  of  American  goods. 

In  Venezuela  scarcely  any  other  type  than  American  is 
used ;  occasionally  some  French  type  is  imported,  but  the 
quantity  is  insignificant.  No  other  market  competes  against 
the  United  States  in  the  supply  of  printers’  types  to  Vene¬ 
zuela,  and  this  market  really  belongs  to  the  American  manu¬ 
facturer  of  printers’  types  and  machinery  and  other  articles 
in  that  line.  Herrera  Irigoyen  &  Co.,  of  Caracas,  the  largest 
printing-house  in  the  country,  carry  a  large  stock  of  type  of 
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all  kinds.  In  addition  to  the  American  type,  obtained  from 
the  houses  mentioned  above,  they  also  carry  a  limited  quan¬ 
tity  of  French  head-line,  initial  and  monogram  type.  The 
latter  are  regarded  as  more  artistic  than  the  American. 

NEW  METHOD  OF  PRINTING  IN  JAPAN. 

A  photographer  of  Kyoto,  Japan,  is  reported  to  have 
invented  a  new  method  of  printing.  He  claims  that  by  the 
use  of  photography,  lead  plates,  printed  by  means  of  the 
ordinary  press,  can  be  prepared.  The  chief  feature  of  the 
invention  appears  to  consist  in  the  promptness  with  which 
the  plates  can  be  prepared  and  the  cheapness  of  the  process. 
It  is  said  that  a  plate  as  large  as  a  "tatami”  (6  by  3  feet)  can 
be  prepared  in  three  minutes,  and  that  the  cost  of  printing  is 
one-third  that  of  letterpress  printing. 

But  the  new  method  is  not  without  its  drawbacks.  As 
the  photographic  method  is  made  use  of,  the  preparation  of 
the  plates  can  not  be  made  at  night,  and  the  inventor  is  now 
taxing  his  ingenuity  in  trying  to  discover  the  means  of  get¬ 
ting  over  the  difficulty  by  the  utilization  of  electricity. 
Experiments  on  the  new  method  of  printing  are  now  going 
on  in  Awajicho,  Kanda,  Tokyo. 


PRIVATE  MAILING  CARDS. 

AN  editorial  in  the  November  number  called  attention  to 
the  matter  of  private  mailing  cards.  Later  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  sent  out  by  the  Department,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  furnished  by  Charles  U.  Gordon,  the  postmaster  at 
Chicago,  will  prove  interesting  : 

RULES  GOVERNING  PRIVATE  MAILING  CARDS  FOR  THE  DOMESTIC  AND 
FOREIGN  MAILS. 

The  technical  features  printed  on  face  of  this  card  must  appear  on  all 
Private  Mailing  Cards  in  order  to  secure  admission  to  the  mails  as  such. 
•They  must  be  printed  or  hand-stamped  thereon. 


To  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  given  by  this  act,  users  of  mailing 
cards  must  conform  to  these  rules : 

1.  Cards  must  not  exceed  in  size  3K  by  5/4  inches. 

2.  The  quality  of  the  cards  must  be  substantially  that  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  postal  cards  and  weigh  about  6  pounds  3  ounces  to  the  thousand. 

3.  The  cards  may  be  of  any  color. 

4.  The  cards  must  bear  these  words  at  the  top  of  the  address  side : 
"Private  Mailing  Card  — Authorized  by  Act  of  Congress  of  May  19, 1898.” 
("Postal  Card  —  Carte  Postale.”)  When  prepared  by  printers  or  station¬ 
ers  for  sale,  they  shall  also  bear  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the 
address  side  an  oblong  diagram  with  the  words,  "Place  the  postage 
stamp  here  ” ;  and  in  the  lower  left-hand  comer  the  following  words  shall 
be  printed :  "This  side  is  for  the  address.” 

5.  The  postage  rates  applicable  to  cards  for  the  United  States,  Can¬ 
ada  and  Mexico  is  1  cent.  For  other  countries  the  rate  is  2  cents. 


6.  The  front  of  the  card  is  reserved  for  postage  stamps,  postmarks 
and  the  address,  which  may  be  in  writing,  printing,  by  means  of  a  stamp, 
or  by  an  adhesive  label  of  not  more  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch  by  two 
inches  in  size.  The  sender  may  in  the  same  manner  indicate  his  name 
and  address  on  the  face  or  back  of  the  card ;  and  engravings  or  adver¬ 
tisements  may  be  printed  on  the  front  if  they  do  not  interfere  with  a  per¬ 
fectly  distinct  address. 

7.  The  message  on  cards  may  be  either  in  writing  or  print,  and  there 
may  also  appear  on  the  message  side  advertisements,  illustrations  or 
other  matter  printed  either  in  black  or  in  colors. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  words  "Postal  Card — .Carte 
Postale”  have  been  added,  so  that  the  cards  can  be  used  for 
foreign  business  if  necessary.  Care  must  be  taken  to  use  a 
2-cent  stamp  when  addressed  to  foreign  countries.  The 
accompanying  diagram  shows  the  exact  size  of  the  card  and 
the  plan  of  arrangement  of  the  matter.  The  engraved  line 
need  not  necessarily  be  used,  but  it  gives  the  card  a  dignity 
which  it  otherwise  would  not  possess.  We  are  indebted  to 
the  American  Type  Founders  Company  for  the  use  of  the 
electrotype  showing  this  line. 


GUTENBERG  EXHIBITION  IN  MAYENCE  ON  THE 
RHINE. 

The  fifth  centenary  of  Gutenberg’s  birthday,  the  inventor 
of  letterpress  printing,  will  be  celebrated  with  much  splendor 
in  Mayence  on  the  Rhine  next  June,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse. 

The  celebration  will  have  an  international  character,  and 
in  conjunction  therewith  it  is  proposed  to  hold  an  exhibition, 
to  last  about  two  months,  which  will  be  divided  into  three 
sections. 

The  historical  section  will  comprise  productions  of  the  art 
of  printing  of  all  times  and  nations,  and  also  implements  and 
machines  for  printing  by  which  the  development  of  the  letter- 
press  printing  can 
be  traced  from  its 
commencement. 

The  graphic  sec¬ 
tion  is  to  give  as 
comprehensive  a 
display  as  possible 
of  the  productions  of 
the  graphic  arts  in 
their  present  state 
of  perfection. 

The  machine 
section  will  show 
the  machinery  and 
implements  for 
printing,  if  possible, 
in  working  order. 

In  connection 
with  the  exhibition 
a  Gutenberg  Muse¬ 
um  will  be  founded, 
intended  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  history  of 
the  art  of  printing. 

The  exhibits  of 
the  historic  and 
graphic  sections  will  be  placed  in  the  chambers  of  the  for¬ 
mer  electoral  palace,  saving  thereby  expense  to  the  exhib¬ 
itors  ;  but  for  the  machine  section  special  premises  have  to 
be  erected,  and  rent  must  therefore  be  charged,  which, 
however,  will  be  fixed  as  low  as  possible.  Firms  intend¬ 
ing  to  exhibit  machines  are  asked  to  send  in  their  applica¬ 
tions  at  once,  addressed  to  the  Grossherzozliche  Biirger- 
meisterei,  Mainz  (Mayor  of  Mayence).  The  machines  will 
be  driven  by  electric  motors  connected  with  the  city  electric 
works,  and  the  exhibitors  will  only  be  charged  the  ordinary 
rates  for  the  rent  of  the  electric  motors  and  the  amount  of 
power  used. 


->a(lPD5TAL  CARD  -  CARTE  PD5TAIE.)>^- 


Uhe  Snland  Sprinter  Co., 

212*214  Stionroe  St., 

Chicago,  71.  S.  31. 
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NOTES  ^gUEFIE 
LITHOGRAPH^ 


F.  WAGNER. 


Correspondence  relating  to  this  department  Is  respectfully  invited 
from  lithographers,  lithographic  artists,  and  others  Interested.  Indi¬ 
vidual  experiences  in  any  way  pertaining  to  the  trade  are  solicited. 
Differences  of  opinion  regarding  answers  given  by  the  editor  will 
receive  respectful  consideration.  Mark  letters  and  samples  plainly 
E.  F.  Wagner,  4  New  Chambers  street.  New  York. 


Illustrations,  Drawings,  Miniature  Etchings  and 
Engravings  at  the  Paris  Exposition. —  The  juries  who 
will  represent  the  above  interests  from  an  American  point 
of  view  are,  in  their  respective  orders  :  Otto  H.  Bacher, 
B.  West  Clinedinst,  A.  B.  Frost,  Howard  Pyle,  William  A. 
Rogers  and  William  T.  Smedley;  William  J  Baer,  Laura  C. 
Hills,  I.  A.  Josephi ;  Frank  French,  Charles  A.  Platt,  James 
D.  Smillie,  Henry  Wolf.  These  three  juries  will  meet  at  the 
building  of  the  American  Fine  Arts  Society,  215  West  Fifty- 
seventh  street,  New  York  city,  early  in  November. 


A  Physical  Point  of  Perfection. —  Theo.  A.,  S.  &  W. 
Co.,  New  York,  writes  :  "You  have  forgotten  one  thing  in 
your  article  last  month  on  the  requirements  of  a  lithographic 
pressman,  and  that  is,  he  must  be  tall,  active,  and  have  a 
long  reach ;  he  must  be  able  to  damp  a  plate  on  the  new 
rotaries  64  inches  from  edge  to  edge,  and  flash  his  optics 
quick  over  a  sheet  42  by  64  inches.”  Note. —  The  latest  size 
lithographic  press  prints  a  sheet  48  by  84  inches  and  is  a  flat 
bed,  so  it  is  admitted  that  the  "long  reach”  is  a  necessity  not 
only  with  the  pressman,  but  also  with  the  transferer. 


Gold  Lacquers  in  Printing  on  Tin. — A.  S.,  Eastport, 
Maine  :  "I  have  seen  sardine  boxes  which  have  been  printed 
with  a  design  in  gold  lacquer,  showing  the  bright  tin  in  some 
places.  I  would  like  to  make  some  similar  work.  Could 
you  give  me  the  hint  how  to  print  this  work  on  tin,  and 
where  to  obtain  the  lacquer?”  Answer. —  The  lacquers  or 
varnish  for  that  purpose  must  be  of  such  a  character  as  will 
bear  baking  or  "stoving.”  As  they  are  made  of  resin  and 
boiled  oil,  the  certain  dtegree  of  heat  necessary  must  be  care¬ 
fully  noted  by  experience.  Various  brilliant  tints  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  adding  tar  colors.  Greater  heat  will  darken  the 
shade.  The  price  is  about  $4  or  $5  per  gallon.  Printing  is 
done  about  the  same  as  with  other  inks  on  the  lithographic 
press. 


The  National  Jury  for  Paintings  at  Paris  will 
meet  at  the  American  Fine  Arts  Society,  215  West  Fifty-sev¬ 
enth  street,  Manhattan  Borough,  early  in  November,  to  con¬ 
sider  all  paintings,  except  miniature  and  general  illustrations, 
to  be  sent  to  Paris  as  our  exhibits  in  this  branch  of  art.  The 
names  are  among  the  best  that  could  be  chosen,  and  show 
that  the  United  States  is  fully  awake  to  the  subject.  These 
are  the  names:  Cecelia  Beaux,  Edwin  H.  Blashfield,  J.  G. 
Brown,  William  M.  Chase,  Ralph  Clarkson,  Winslow  Homer, 
H.  Bolton  Jones,  George  W.  Maynard,  H.  Siddons  Mow¬ 
bray,  John  LaFarge,  Edmund  C.  Tarbell,  D.  W.  Tyron, 
Frederic  P.  Vinton,  R.  W.  Vonnoh,  J.  Alden  Weir,  Frederick 
Dielman,  Edward  Simmons,  Charles  H.  Woodbury,  Frank 
Duveneck,  T.  C.  Steele,  Edmund  Wuarpel. 


Lithographic  Color-work  from  Grained  Paper. — 
J.  H.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey  :  "Could  you  tell  me  how  color- 
work  could  be  drawn  on  grained  paper  and  made  to  fit  in 
register  on  stone  ?  What  bothers  me  is  to  find  a  way  to 
'key’  the  different  colors  and  make  them  fit  one  to  the 
other.”  Answer. — The  thing  is  very  simple.  Make  a  key 
plate,  and  from  that  take  as  many  impressions  as  you  wish 


to  make  color  plates.  Dust  them  over  with  a  suitable  pow¬ 
der,  blue  or  red,  and  transfer  these  impressions  to  other 
sheets,  and  from  these  latter  offset  them  again  to  the  grained 
paper,  upon  which  the  drawing  is  then  made  and  ultimately 
transferred  to  stone.  In  order  to  make  everything  fit  in  case 
a  change  of  weather  has  occurred,  the  offsets  should  all  be 
placed  on  the  different  sheets  of  grained  paper  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  texture  of  the  latter. 

Some  Water  Colors,  White  and  Black,  and  Card¬ 
board  Used  in  Water-color  Painting. —  "New  Reader,” 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  writes:  "Can  you  tell  me,  in  'Notes 
and  Queries,’  what  the  green  and  black  pigments  used  by 
lithographers  in  making  wash  drawings  are  called,  and  also 
what  Chinese  white  is  used  in  combination  with  them  ?  ” 
Answer. —  As  far  as  my  experience  is  concerned,  I  have 
found  but  few  greens  to  wash  entirely  satisfactory  on  card¬ 
board.  Sap  green  washes  well  enough,  but  gets  muddy ; 
emerald  green  is  liable  to  streak ;  Hooker’s  green  is  better, 
but  best  of  all  is  prussian  green  —  its  harshness  can  be  taken 
down  by  adding  a  little  gamboge.  In  distemper  work  the 
silver  white  is  the  best.  It  leaves  the  color  its  natural  bril¬ 
liancy.  Chinese  white  is  only  used  in  putting  on  high  lights, 
not  for  mixing  with  colors.  Lampblack  is  the  best  to  wash 
pure  grays  with.  The  cardboard  most  used  is  called  "sketch¬ 
ing  bristol.” 

Some  Points  About  Aluminum. —  Prof.  Willibald  Artus 
has  stated  that  aluminum  was  known  for  several  hundred 
years,  although  the  first  practical  use  of  the  metal  in  sheet 
form  was  made  by  a  German  metallurgist  named  Wohler  in 
1827,  who  made  the  thinly  rolled-out  plates  for  telescope 
tubes.  Sulphuric  acid  will  dissolve  it  under  heat ;  aluminum 
melts  at  700°  cent.;  is  not  affected  by  nitric  or  muriatic  acid  ; 
soda  or  fixed  alkali  will  dissolve  it ;  under  the  influence  of 
oxygen  it  produces  the  aluminum  oxyd,  or  aluminum  earth, 
a  substance  which,  if  crystallized  upon  an  aluminum  plate,  is 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol  or  some  inorganic  acids,  but 
soluble  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  forms  the  basis  for 
the  well  -  known  Strecher  Scholtz  patent  in  algraphy. 
Regarding  the  substitution  of  aluminum  for  stone,  we  find 
the  first  successful  use  made  of  the  metal  in  that  direction 
described  by  the  celebrated  French  lithographer  and  author, 
Villon,  in  his  work  on  lithography  published  in  1890,  giving 
full  direction  as  to  acids  and  other  substances  to  be  used  in 
preparing  and  etching  the  plates. 

Stone  or  Aluminum  —  Which  is  Best  for  a  New 
Lithographic  Firm  to  Adopt?  —  G.  W.  M.,  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  writes:  "If  it  is  not  asking  too  much  of  you  for 
your  decision,  would  you  please  state  which  is  really  the  best 
process  of  lithography  for  a  new  house  to  adopt  —  the  alumi¬ 
num  plate  or  the  stone  ?  From  what  I  have  read  in  The 
Inland  Printer  the  aluminum  plate  seems  to  take  the  lead, 
but  some  lithographers  will  not  have  it  that  way.”  Answer. — 
In  answer  to  your  query  regarding  the  utility  of  aluminum  I 
would  say  that  a  number  of  establishments  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere  are  constantly  printing  from  the  metal.  A  firm 
which  has  invested  $5,000  on  an  aluminum  rotary  press 
would  certainly  not  turn  around  and  buy  more  of  the  same 
presses  if  the  first  had  not  proved  a  success.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  old-fashioned  lithographer  the  matter  looks 
different ;  he  is  used  to  stone  and  is  very  slow  in  adopting 
new  methods  ;  he  feels  that  he  is  treading  on  unexplored 
ground,  and  we  must  wait  for  a  new  generation  of  lithog¬ 
raphers  to  spring  up  before  aluminum  printing  shall  become 
general.  Regarding  fine  art  lithography  it  is  as  yet  difficult 
to  say  whether  aluminum  will  ever  supplant  stone  for  origi¬ 
nals,  the  stone  being  the  more  agreeable  and  resourceful  for 
direct  work.  The  great  bulk  of  the  lithographic  product 
comes  as  yet  from  stone,  and  no  new  concern  can  rely 
entirely  on  aluminum.  The  value  of  aluminum  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  stone  lies  more  in  the  printing-machine  than  in  the 
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artists’  work,  and  for  making  direct  drawings  I  would  much 
rather  employ  zinc  plates,  properly  grained,  and  use  the 
aluminum  tp  print  from,  if  I  were  compelled  to  use  metal 
entirely. 

How  to  Draw  and  Engrave  Music  Upon  Zinc  Plates. 
George  W.  M.,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  writes:  "Your  matter 
in  The  Inland  Printer  interests  me  very  much.  I  am 
obliged  to  you  for  your  answer  on  my  query.  Am  thinking 
of  getting  into  the  music-publishing  business,  and  would  ask 
if  you  handle  the  tools  for  punching  the  zinc  plates?” 
Answer. —  In  reference  to  your  query  regarding  music- 
punching  tools,  would  say  that  any  good  die-engraver  or 
toolcutter  could  make  them  for  you.  The  lines  are  first 
drawn  with  a  sharp  graver  upon  the  plate,  and  lettering 
engraved  in  the  usual  way.  The  characters  upon  the 


passed  through  a  period  where  everybody  was  obliged  to 
curtail  expenses,  and  the  combined  savings  of  the  country 
had  shut  up  the  fountains  of  prosperity,  and  yet  our  luxu¬ 
rious  art  flourished.  And  now,  when  everything  is  expe¬ 
riencing  renewed  animation,  and  business  activity  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  lithography  shows  great  vitality  and  vigor. 
Looking  over  the  lithographic  record  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  we  note  that  the  lithographic  establishments  of  the 
United  States  in  1880  numbered  169,  in  1890  they  had 
increased  to  220,  and  in  1900  they  will  surely,  according 
to  the  present  records,  number  400,  representing  a  capital 
of  $40,000,000.  They  will  have  paid  wages  in  ten  years 
amounting  to  $30,000,000,  and  employed  about  30,000  men, 
giving  work  to  six  men  where  only  one  was  employed  twenty 
years  ago,  more  than  doubling  the  number  of  establish- 
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punches  are  then  driven  in  by  a  sharp  blow  from  the  ham¬ 
mer.  You  can  also  draw  the  work  with  liquid  printing-ink 
upon  a  clean  zinc  plate,  etch  and  roll  up  in  the  usual  litho¬ 
graphic  way.  Then  transfer  therefrom  to  larger  plates 
(aluminum,  zinc  or  stone)  for  regular  editions,  and  you 
would  save  the  tool-making  and  punching  part.  Again,  in 
drawing  on  zinc,  the  notes  could  be  cast  of  hard  rubber  and 
charged  with  the  above  specified  ink  and  impressed  upon  the 
zinc  with  very  little  trouble,  assuring  speed  and  uniformity 
thereby. 

The  Future  of  Lithography. —  Inspecting  the  reports 
made  to  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  regarding  the 
growth  of  lithography,  they  tell  of  a  very  encouraging  state 
of  affairs  for  the  future  of  this  art,  and  the  triumph  of  its 
invention  a  hundred  years  ago  will  be  eclipsed  by  the  tre¬ 
mendous  extent  of  its  use  all  over  the  world,  and  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  its  product  in  commercialism  and  high  art. 
Business  has  been  dull  for  the  past  few  years  ;  we  have 


ments,  and  increasing  the  capitalization  nine  times.  What 
could  be  more  gratifying  to  the  trade  than  these  conditions 
upon  the  eve  of  a  new  century,  when  new  ideas,  a  new 
prosperity,  renewed  confidence,  and  a  glorious  peace  and 
bountiful  good  will  among  all  common-sense  people  pervades 
our  nation. 

How  to  Print  Lead -pencil  Drawings  from  Alu¬ 
minum  and  Zinc  Plates. —  H.  D.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
writes :  "  In  an  article  in  The  Inland  Printer  in  your 
department  you  speak  of  drawings  made  with  soft  lead- 
pencils  on  zinc,  and  mentioned  some  specimens  done  with 
the  process,  etc.,  submitted  by  a  lady.  As  the  method  was 
not  explained  in  that  article,  I  think  it  would  be  of  sufficient 
interest  to  lithographers  and  other  process-men  to  explain 
the  method  in  the  next  number  of  The  Inland  Printer,  in 
which  case  amateurs  and  others  would  get  the  benefit.” 
Answer.  —  The  process  is  very  simple.  A  clean,  finely 
grained  zinc  or  aluminum  plate  (see  directions  for  preparing 
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plates  previously  given  in  this  department)  is  taken,  and  a 
tracing  of  the  subject  you  wish  to  draw,  made  upon  any  good 
transparent  paper,  is  laid  upon  it  reversed.  A  thin  piece  of 
tissue  paper  coated  with  some  red  chalk,  or  other  fine  col¬ 
ored  chalky  powder,  free  from  grease,  is  laid  under  it,  and  a 
dull  steel  point  or  hard  pencil  is  passed  over  the  lines  until 
you  have  a  faint  indication  of  the  lines  of  the  picture  upon 
the  plate  ;  then  the  drawing  is  made  with  a  rather  soft,  pure 
graphite  pencil.  When  everything  is  drawn,  the  plate  is 
evenly  but  thinly  coated  with  a  mixture  of  pure  gum  arabic 
dissolved  in  distilled  warm  water,  say  y2  ounce  of  gum  to  2 
ounces  of  water.  When  dry,  the  work  is  rubbed  up  with 
cosmogravure  etching  wax  or  transfer  ink,  and  the  whole 
plate  rolled  up  solid  with  lithographic  (half  transfer  and  half 
printing)  ink,  then  held  under  the  tap,  when  all  the  ink, 
except  that  on  the  drawing,  will  leave  the  plate.  The  work 
is  then  dusted  with  talcum  powder  and  etched  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  prepared  of  %  ounce  gum  arabic,  dissolved  in  about 
l/z  ounce  distilled  water,  to  which,  for  an  aluminum  plate,  is 
added  10  drops  of  phosphoric  acid  ;  for  zinc,  however,  20 
drops  of  gallic  acid  is  added  to  the  gum  water.  The  plate 
can  now  be  handed  to  any  lithographic  printer  who  has  had 
a  little  experience  in  metal  lithography  to  make  a  transfer 
from  it  to  other  plates  or  stone,  or  pull  a  number  of  original 
impressions  from  the  drawing  direct. 

Commercial  and  Art  Engraving  Processes  on  Cop¬ 
per  Plate. — "Stradmore,”  Coupar  Angus,  Scotland,  wishes 
to  know  the  proper  handling,  inking,  wiping,  registering, 
etc.,  of  such  work  as  visiting  cards,  initials,  and  similar 
matter,  as  is  usually  done  from  copperplate.  Answer. — 
Preparing  the  Surface  for  Copperplate  Engraving. — The 
copper  plate  is  to  be  perfectly  even  in  thickness,  hard  rolled 
and  not  porous,  and  should  be  beveled  in  order  not  to  cut 
the  paper.  Should  any  defect,  however,  exist  —  for  instance, 
a  little  crevice  or  hollow  —  the  same  can  be  hammered  up 
from  the  back  with  a  special  hammer  upon  a  polished  steel 
anvil,  until  all  is  even  with  the  surface.  Then  follows  the 
important  part  of  polishing  the  surface  in  order  to  erase  all 
scratches  made  by  the  metal  planing  machine.  First,  coarse 
material  is  used,  like  sandstone  with  oil  or  water ;  this  is 
followed  with  pumice-stone  and  water,  then  Scotch  hone ; 
after  that,  charcoal  made  of  larch  or  willow,  and  used  across 
the  grain  of  the  wood,  is  employed  (if  this  coal  is  laid  in  salt 
water  for  a  while  it  will  receive  more  of  a  "tooth”),  and 
finely  pulverized  chalk  is  at  last  employed  with  water  or  olive 
oil,  upon  a  felt  or  cork  dauber.  The  different  grades  of 
polishing  powders  are  obtained  by  mixing  the  powdered 
material  with  water.  After  a  lively  stirring,  and  waiting  a 
few  seconds  for  the  coarser  particles  to  settle,  the  water,  still 
holding  the  finer  particles  in  suspense,  is  poured  into  another 
vessel,  and  after  allowing  the  next  grade  to  settle,  the  process 
of  pouring  off  and  letting  the  still  finer  particles  settle  is 
followed  until  the  very  minutest  grains  have  been  drawn  off 
from  the  water,  which  latter  grade  is  used  last  in  polishing 
the  very  finest  plates.  For  large  plates  it  is  more  economical 
to  purchase  them  ready  polished  from  the  platemaker. 
Engraving  and  Drawing  in  Various  Processes  Upon  Copper 
Plates. — The  principal  tools  are  the  gravers  —  square  and 
lozenge-shaped  steel  tools  ground  down  to  a  sharp  triangular 
point,  containing  a  suitable  ball  at  the  other  end  for  holding. 
The  lines  are  usually  cut  into  the  plate  by  the  tool  hand 
remaining  firmly  rested  on  the  plate,  and  the  left,  holding 
the  plate,  is  steadily  moved  toward  the  graver,  while  the 
work  is  rotating  on  a  sand  cushion.  Before  tracing,  the 
face  of  the  plate  is  made  dull  with  a  very  thin  coating  of 
wax,  and  the  drawing  or  guide  lines  are  made  with  soft 
lead-pencil  on  transparent  paper  and  rubbed  down  on  the 
surface,  or  the  finer  tracings  can  be  cut  upon  gelatin  folios 
and  lines  charged  with  lead  or  red  chalk,  and  likewise  rubbed 
down  upon  the  plate.  A  frame  covered  with  tissue-paper  is 
placed  between  the  light  and  the  engraver  so  as  to  enable 


him  to  see  the  lines  better.  The  stippling  often  seen  in  old 
engravings  is  produced  by  a  pointed  hammer,  or  worked  out 
and  modeled  by  suitable  punch  tools.  Engraved  color-work 
on  copper  is  done  in  mezzotint.  The  whole  plate  is  roughened 
by  pointed  wheels.  The  offsets  are  placed  on  this  rough 
surface,  and  the  high  lights  are  put  in  by  scraping  or 
smoothing  the  rough  parts  of  the  surface,  those  places  not 
touched  by  scraper  or  burnisher  remain  solid ;  the  various 
gradations  are  produced  by  more  or  less  reducing  the  grain 
on  the  plate,  so  that  at  all  points  where  the  grain  has  been 
taken  away  entirely  and  a  polish  appears  the  ink  will  not 
hold  in  printing.  Another  way  to  produce  tint  and  grain 
effect  on  copper  plate  is  the  "aqua-tinta.”  Here  the  outline 
is  lightly  etched  into  the  plate  and  covered  with  a  very  fine 
dust  of-  resin,  evenly  distributed  in  the  so-called  dusting-box 
(already  described  in  former  issues) .  The  plate  is  carefully 
taken  out  after  the  dust  has  settled  in  sufficient  quantity, 
and  the  resin  particles  are  made  to  adhere  by  heating  the 
plate.  The  drawing  can  then  be  seen  through  the  grain  of 
resin.  The  high  lights  are  covered  with  asphaltum,  and  the 
balance  of  the  work  is  etched  and  successively  covered  and 
etched  until  the  desired  shades  and  gradations  are  produced. 
Other  "aqua-tinta”  methods,  which  I  have  also  described  in 
"Etching  and  Acids,”  consist  in  using  ordinary  salt,  resulting 
in  an  extremely  fine  grain,  but  this  process  is  seldom  used. 
Pen  drawings  can  also  be  made  direct  upon  copper  plates, 
with  a  gummy  ink,  then  covered  with  etch  ground,  and  when 
this  is  dry,  the  gum  dissolved,  leaving  the  pen-line  bare, 
which  can  then  be  etched  deep  and  printed  from.  Another 
interesting  method  of  making  engravings  in  imitation  of 
drawings  is  as  follows :  An  ordinary  etched  ground  is  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  mutton  tallow.  The  ground  is 
lightly  smoked  and  a  fine-grained  drawing-paper  is  laid  over 
it,  and  the  drawing  executed  with  hard  lead-pencil,  which, 
by  pressing  through  the  paper,  takes  off  the  soft  ground 
from  the  plate,  making  it  stick  to  the  back  of  sheet  in  a 
grain-like  texture.  The  exposed  drawing  is  now  etched  and 
the  print  is  an  exact  imitation  of  a  drawing  made  with  lead- 
pencil  upon  paper.  Inking,  Wiping,  Printing  on  Various 
Substances,  Steeling,  Registering,  etc.,  from  and  on  Copper 
Plates. —  For  economical  reasons  a  number  of  subjects  are 
engraved  on  one  plate,  yielding  a  number  of  prints  with  one 
impression.  The  plate  is  first  gently  heated  over  a  set  of  gas 
jets  and  rubbed  over  with  ink,  then  the  first  mass  of  color  is 
taken  off  and  another  wiping  takes  the  remaining  scum 
away.  Whiting  is  finally  used  to  clean  the  plate  completely. 
Then  the  printer  puts  the  plate  down  in  the  bed  of  press  and 
a  girl  lays  down  the  paper  and  the  pressure  is  applied.  The 
girl  now  takes  off  the  sheet  and  the  printer  goes  through  the 
same  operation.  A  considerable  knack  is,  of  course,  required 
to  ink  up  the  plate  properly,  and  no  further  explanation  can 
be  given  than  to  use  the  greatest  care,  in  wiping  the  plate, 
not  to  take  any  ink  away  from  the  lines.  In  printing  etched 
art  work  the  knack  required  is  to  leave  enough  ink  on  the 
plate  to  produce  tint  and  wipe  only  according  to  the  effect 
desirable.  The  ink  is  rubbed  off  with  muslin  rag,  under  an 
even  pressure  of  the  hand,  and  the  subsequent  cleaning  is 
done  with  linen  cloths.  Of  course,  in  the  aforesaid  art  or 
"etching-printing”  the  printer  can  produce  the  most  har¬ 
monious  effects  by  letting  certain  tints  stand  upon  given 
places  and  "wiping  the  high  lights  in,”  according  to  the  wish 
of  the  artist.  The  black  is  sometimes  changed  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  little  umber  or  sienna  in  linseed  oil,  giving  it  an 
agreeable  warm  tone.  Prints  upon  parchment  are  made  by 
laying  the  parchment  in  a  damping-book  until  it  gets  some¬ 
what  soft  and  pliable.  On  satin  the  prints  can  be  made  at 
once ;  on  celluloid  the  material  must  be  warmed  and  subse¬ 
quently  baked.  In  printing  on  cardboard  or  paper,  the  same 
must  be  made  damp  by  laying,  say  a  day  ahead  of  printing, 
between  moist  sheets,  and  placed  underpressure.  In  printing 
editions  the  engraved  plate  of  copper  can  be  coated  with 
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steel  by  a  galvanic  deposit  of  pure  iron,  which,  after  wearing 
off  by  long  runs,  can  again  be  replaced.  The  wiping  opera, 
tions  are  much  easier  from  such  a  coated  plate  than  from  the 
pure  copper.  Registering  for  color-work  is  done  either  by 
gauges  or  pinholes  in  plate  into  which  the  pin-points  fit, 
pinned  through  the  sheet  at  a  place  of  intersection  or  a  cross- 
line.  There  are  many  works  published  in  England  upon  the 
subject  of  etching  and  art  printing  from  copper  plates,  but  I 
know  of  none  which  treat  of  the  particular  subject  explained 
above. 

PATENTS. 

A  jobbing  lithographic  press  of  the  English  type  has  been 
patented  (No.  634,616)  by  J.  C.  Halligan,  of  Brisbane, 


Queensland.  It  is  operable  by  one  person,  and  has  a  device, 
A',  for  pointing  the  sheets.  All  sizes  within  its  capacity  may 
be  printed  without  shifting  the  stone. 

The  registering  frame  of  Wilhelm  Sabel,  of  Coblenz, 
Germany,  is  shown  in  patent  No.  635,061.  It  is  for  use  in 
printing  several  colors  lithographically  on  a  hand  press.  By 


using  this  frame  on  all  the  stones  of  a  series,  and  carrying 
the  gauges  without  shifting  their  positions,  the  register-lines 
may  be  placed  with  absolute  accuracy. 


A  GOOD  INVESTMENT. 

Enclosed  find  our  check  for  $2  for  another  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  your  excellent  journal,  The  Inland  Printer. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  investments  we  make,  and  we  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  the  success  you  have  made,  and  wish  you 
continued  prosperity. —  Seymour  &  Muir  Printing  Com¬ 
pany ,  Grand  Rapids ,  Michigan  . 
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NOTES  £f  QUERIES 

“ELECTROTYPING 

AND 

STEREOTYPING* 

CONDUCTED  BY  C.  S.  PARTRIDGE. 

Correspondence  relating  to  this  department  is  respectfully  In¬ 
vited  from  electrotypers,  stereotypers  and  others,  individual  expe¬ 
riences  in  any  way  pertaining  to  the  trade  are  solicited.  Inquiries 
will  receive  prompt  attention.  Differences  of  opinion  regarding 
answers  given  by  the  editor  will  receive  respectful  consideration. 

The  following  list  of  books  is  given  for  the  convenience  of  readers. 
Orders  may  be  sent  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 

Electrotyping. — By  C.  S.  Partridge.  Its  chapters  include :  Histor¬ 
ical  Review— The  Battery  —  The  Dynamo  — The  Bath  — Steel,  Brass  and 
Nickel  Baths  — Management  of  Baths  — Agitation  of  Baths  — Measuring 
Instruments  — Preparation  of  Work  —  Molding  — Building  —  Metalizing — 
The  Conductors  —  Depositing  —  Casting  —  Finishing  —  Trimming  and 
Routing — Revising  — Blocking  — The  Invention  of  Electrotyping.  Full 
cloth  ;  150  pages  ;  $1.50. 

Stereotyping.— By  C.  S.  Partridge.  This  is  the  only  book  devoted 
exclusively  to  papier-mache  stereotyping  which  has  ever  been  published, 
and  is  an  exhaustive  treatise  of  the  subject,  containing  detailed  descrip¬ 
tions  of  all  the  best  methods  of  work  in  present  use,  including  Cold 
Process,  instructions  for  operating  the  Rolling  Machine,  Paste  Recipes. 
Metal  Formulas,  Hints  for  the  Protection  of  Type,  Suggestions  for  the 
Operating  and  Care  of  Machinery,  Instructions  for  Grinding  Tools,  and 
a  complete  list  of  unexpired  patents  pertaining  to  Stereotyping  Meth¬ 
ods  and  Machinery,  including  number  of  patent,  date  of  issue  and  name 
of  inventor.  140  pages,  6  by  8%  inches  ;  50  illustrations  :  $1.50. 

Small  Cause  for  Strike. — According  to  the  Typothetee 
and  Platemaker ,  a  recent  electro  typers’  strike  at  Columbus 
was  caused  by  the  refusal  of  the  employer  to  increase  his 
pay-roll  $1.38  per  week.  The  union  rules  require  a  foreman 
wherever  two  men  and  an  apprentice  or  more  are  employed. 
Five  persons  were  employed  in  the  Terry  Engraving  Com¬ 
pany’s  electrotyping  department.  These  employes  were 
called  out  because  the  firm  refused  to  employ  a  foreman. 
One  of  the  men  had  been  acting  as  foreman  and  considered 
himself  as  such,  but  the  firm  refused  to  pay  him  a  fore¬ 
man’s  wages,  although  the  difference  was  only  $1.38  per 
week.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  union  had  just  succeeded 
in  securing  the  adoption  of  their  new  scale  of  $18  per  week 
for  journeymen,  it  would  seem  that  it  would  have  been  good 
policy  on  their  part  to  waive,  for  the  present  at  least,  this 
minor  point  of  contention  rather  than  go  to  the  extreme  of 
calling  a  strike.  On  the  other  hand,  it  looks  to  an  outsider 
as  if  the  employers,  having  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the 
union  in  other  respects,  could  hardly  afford  to  stand  out  for 
so  small  a  matter. 

Wet  Blackleading  Machine. — A  California  correspond¬ 
ent  inquires  if  there  is  a  wet  blackleading  machine  made  — 
one  that  does  not  throw  dust  all  over  the  shop.  "If  you  can 
inform  us  as  to  who  makes  them,  you  will  greatly  oblige,” 
etc.  Answer. — There  are  no  wet  blackleaders  in  use  in  the 
West  and  very  few  in  the  East.  The  following  letter  from  a 
New  York  electrotyper,  who  knows  all  about  it,  indicates 
that  the  inventor  of  the  wet  process  was  the  only  electro¬ 
typer  who  has  been  able  to  operate  it  successfully : 

The  Inland.  Printer  Company  : 

Gentlemen,— Referring  to  the  enclosed  inquiry,  would  say:  The 
only  wet  leading  machine  I  know  of  is  the  one  patented  about  twenty- 
six  years  ago  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Knight,  foreman  of  the  electrotyping  depart¬ 
ment  of  Harper  Brothers,  this  city.  The  machine  consisted  of  a  tank 
with  a  centrifugal  pump,  to  which  there  was  attached  a  hose  and  syringe. 
The  tank  contained  a  mixture  of  plumbago  and  water,  of  about  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  cream,  which,  by  means  of  the  pump,  was  forced  through 
the  syringe,  which  was  arranged  to  move  to  and  fro  across  the  tank  and 
thus  coat  the  molds,  which  were  laid  on  a  rack  placed  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  solution  in  the  tank.  On  removing  the  cases  from  the 
machine,  the  surplus  mixture  was  scraped  off  with  the  hand;  the  cases 
being  afterward  thoroughly  washed  in  another  tank.  The  plumbago  in 
the  second  tank  was  allowed  to  settle  before  the  water  was  drawn  off. 

This  process  gave  promise  of  obviating  much  dust  in  the  foundry, 
but  never  came  into  extensive  use,  owing  to  the  inability  of  workmen 
to  operate  it  successfully,  notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Knight  used  it  and 
no  other  method  for  coating  his  molds.  In  use  it  was  found  that  from 
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the  drippings  from  the  cases,  after  the  water  had  dried  out,  there  was 
nearly  as  much  dust  in  the  room  as  with  the  dry  process. 

I  fear  your  correspondent  will  not  succeed  in  finding  any  machine 
for  using  plumbago  for  electrotyping  purposes  without  having  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  material  floating  in  the  room.  The  Lovejoy  machine  is  as 
free  from  that  objection  as  any  machine  I  know  of,  but  some  dust  comes 
from  that. 

Stereotyping  Half-tones. — A  Vancouver  correspond¬ 
ent  writes :  "  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  through  your  col¬ 
umns,  in  next  issue,  if  such  a  thing  as  ■  stereotyping  the 
ordinary  half-tones  has  ever  been  accomplished  with  a  good 
result  ?  2.  If  so,  has  it  not  been  through  the  coating  of  the 
surface  with  some  preparation  ?  3.  Is  there  a  cement  in  use 
strong  enough  to  hold  the  half-tone  in  place  while  printing, 
after  same  has  been  inserted  into  stereo  plates  for  use  on 
(web)  daily  paper  ?  4.  In  your  opinion,  which  is  best 

method  of  insertion  —  casting  in  plate  with  cork  to  hold 
down  in  place,  or  tacking  or  soldering  in  place  allotted  ? 
Also,  which  is  the  best  way  to  bend  or  shape  the  plate  after 
removing  from  block  ?  ”  Answer. —  The  answer  to  your  first 
question  depends  somewhat  on  the  standard  by  which 
results  are  measured.  What  would  be  called  a  good  result 
by  one  person  would  be  severely  criticised  by  another, 
and  what  would  pass  as  fair  work  in  a  newspaper  page 
would  not  do  at  all  in  a  magazine.  Generally  speaking,  if 
the  screen  is  coarse  —  say  eighty-five  lines  —  fairly  good 
results  may  be  obtained  by  stereotyping,  but  as  a  rule  it  is 
preferred  to  insert  the  originals  or  electrotyped  duplicates 
of  the  original  etchings  in  the  stereotyped  page.  2.  Mr. 
Henry  Kahrs,  of  New  York,  has  a  process  of  stereotyping, 
previously  described  in  this  journal,  by  which  he  coats  the 
surface  of  the  paper  with  a  composition  which  brings  out  all 
the  lines  of  the  original  very  sharply,  and  which  is  evidently 
superior  to  the  ordinary  papier-mache  method  for  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  fine  line  engravings.  However,  if  the  writer 
understands  Mr.  Kahrs’  process,  it  would  hardly  answer  for 
web  presswork,  for  the  reason  that  the  matrix  would  not 
stand  curving.  We  do  not  know  of  any  other  process  in 
which  the  paper  is  faced  with  a  composition.  3.  We  do  not 
know  of  a  cement  which  could  be  depended  upon  to  hold 
the  half-tone  in  its  place,  and  would  not  consider  such  a 
method  of  fastening  safe.  4.  It  is  usually  considered  less 
troublesome  to  cast  the  half-tone  in  the  plate  than  to  tack  or 
solder  it  on  after  the  plate  has  been  cast.  So  far  as  results 
are  concerned,  it  is  immaterial  which  method  is  observed. 
The  best  way  to  bend  or  curve  a  half-tone  is  to  employ  a 
curving  machine,  which  is  built  on  the  principle  of  a  tin¬ 
ner’s  rolls.  These  machines  are  designed  specially  for  the 
purpose,  and  will  bend  a  plate  into  a  true  sphere  of  any 
given  radius,  without  marring  the  face  of  the  half-tone  or 
engraving,  no  matter  how  delicate  the  design. 

MORE  ABOUT  "DRY  STEREOTYPING.” 

The  following  letters  are  in  reply  to  the  writer’s  request 
for  information  as  to  the  status  of  the  new  process  of  stereo¬ 
typing,  which  seems  to  be  making  some  headway  in  Europe. 
The  first  letter  comes  from  E.  Nicollier,  who  is  connected 
with  the  largest  stereotyping  establishment  in  Paris  : 

Mr.  C.  S.  Partridge  : 

Dear  Sir,— In  reply  to  your  kind  favor  of  recent  date  we  beg  to  state, 
first,  that  we  have  not  yet  used  the  dry-paper  system,  because  we  wanted 
first  to  see  and  to  know  what  would  be  the  result  of  the  adoption  of  this 
system.  Thus  we  have  not  yet  purchased  the  machinery.  We  must, 
however,  in  this  country,  be  of  great  care  as  the  workmen  we  have  do  not 
like  to  be  pushed  out  by  new  systems,  and  evidently  the  dry  system  is 
contrary  to  their  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  economical  for  the 
proprietor  of  the  business.  Everything  that  is  new  and  practical  takes 
great  time  in  this  country  till  it  is  picked  up,  and  people  do  not  like  much 
innovation  till  they  see  a  practical  result.  Mr.  Alvenslaben  is  not  the 
inventor  of  the  system,  but  only  the  manager  of  the  German  manufac¬ 
turing  company.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  same  system  we  have  here.  A  small 
French  company  has  been  started  in  Paris.  We  send  you  the  prospectus 
of  the  business.  It  has  been  said  to  us  at  the  seat  of  the  company  that 
they  are  now  negotiating  with  an  American  syndicate  in  order  to  start 
here  in  Paris  an  American  company  in  this  line  of  business.  I  hope  to  see 
at  an  early  da  the  manager  of  the  concern  and  will  then  write  you  more 


about  it.  Kindly  note  that  the  New  York  Tribune  is  using  this  dry  system. 
I  am  sending  you  by  this  same  mail  a  sample  of  the  paper, 

The  extent  to  which  the  New  York  Tribune  has  employed 
the  dry  process  is  explained  by  the  following  letter  from  a 
stereotyper  in  that  city  who  is  in  a  position  to  secure  the 
facts : 

Mr.  C.  S.  Partridge  : 

Dear  Sir, — Yours  of  September  25  was  handed  to  me  with  a  request 
to  investigate  the  matter.  I  did  so,  and  am  informed  that  the  New  York 
Tribune  has  been  for  some  time  past  experimenting  with  two  kinds  of 
paper  such  as  you  mentioned ;  one  is  of  French  manufacture,  the  other 
German.  The  latter  they  consider  the  best,  although  neither  has  proved 
satisfactory,  they  not  having  as  yet  obtained  a  plate  that  they  could  send 
to  the  pressroom.  They  have,  however,  made  a  few  small  casts  of  ads. 
which  were  passable.  The  paper  is  very  coarse  in  texture  and  resembles 
asbestos.  The  face  of  the  plate  cast  from  it  is  very  rough  and  uneven. 
They  do  not  dry  the  molds.  The  paper  must  be  kept  in  a  damp  place  and 
dampened  before  using.  The  molds  they  have  made  are  very  shallow, 
but  they  think  that  perhaps  they  did  not  wet  the  paper  enough.  You  will 
see  that  the  results  are  not  satisfactory. 

I  shall  follow  the  matter  up  and  if  the  results  are  any  better  — if  any 
improvement  is  made  — will  apprize  you  of  it. 

Yours  sincerely,  L.  B.  W. 

The  following  letter  is  from  a  practical  stereotyper  in 
London,  and  indicates  that  the  new  process  possesses  certain 
merit  after  one  has  learned  how  to  operate  it : 

Mr.  Partridge: 

Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  letter  in  reference  to  the  "  Dry  Stereo¬ 
typing”  process  now  being  demonstrated  at  Fore  street,  Finsbury,  I  per¬ 
sonally  believe  it  has  come  to  stay.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present 
upon  the  same  occasion  as  the  committee  of  the  London  Branch  of 
Federated  Stereotypers,  and  the  gentlemen  present  seemed  to  be  unani¬ 
mous  that  the  process  was  a  success.  A  form  was  placed  upon  the 
mangle,  the  flong  laid  upon  the  face  of  the  type,  then  a  piece  of  blanket 
and  finally  a  piece  of  thin  cardboard  upon  the  top  of  the  blanket.  With 
a  slight  pressure  the  form  went  through  the  mangle,  the  mold  was  taken 
from  the  type,  brushed  with  French  chalk,  placed  in  the  casting  box  and 
a  cast  taken  — time  2K  minutes.  I  was  so  impressed  with  the  process 
that  1  paid  a  few  more  visits,  with  the  result  that  I  have  requested  my 
employer  to  invest  in  a  mangle  and  work  the  process.  We  expect  to 
save  three  pounds  sterling  per  night  on  a  certain  class  of  work  that  we 
produce  occasionally,  so  you  can  well  understand  the  advantage  of  the 
process  both  in  saving  time  and  also  the  heating  of  the  forms.  One  thing 
I  might  mention,  that  the  appearance  of  the  mold  and  cast  is  not  in  its 
favor,  both  having  a  matted  surface  that  upon  a  first  glance  is  very  objec¬ 
tionable  ;  but  immediately  a  proof  is  taken  all  objections  disappear  and 
you  see  that  first-class  results  have  been  obtained.  The  depth  of  the 
plate  does  not  appear  to  be  enough,  but,  upon  placing  a  straight-edge 
across  the  plate  you  find  that  it  is  only  the  appearance  caused  by  the 
grain  in  the  paper  and  that  very  little  clearing  is  required.  You  mention 
that  you  have  written  to  Fore  street,  so  that  probably  by  this  time  you 
have  received  some  flong  and  samples.  I  am  sending  you  a  sample  that 
was  given  me  to  show  my  employer  and  should  you  have  any  difficulty 
in  working  the  process  I  shall  be  pleased  to  give  you  any  further  particu¬ 
lars  if  you  write  me.  Yours  respectfully,  John  E.  Evans. 

Another  American  stereotyper  who  fails  to  make  good 
plates  with  the  dry  flong  writes  from  Baltimore  as  follows : 
Mr.  C.  S.  Partridge: 

Dear  Sir,— Yours  of  September  12  received,  also  samples  of  "flong.’ 
We  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  have  been  unable  to  make  successful  plates 
from  it.  We  use  a  M.  J.  Hughes  (New  York)  casting  box  and  drier 
(heated  by  gas,  size  8  by  12).  Have  tried  the  flong  in  several  ways. 
First,  dry,  without  blankets,  with  result  as  proof  No.  1;  then  with  four 
thicknesses  of  wool  blankets,  as  sample  No.  2.  We  also  tried  wetting  the 
"flong”  slightly,  then  drying  (separately  from  the  type)  by  heat;  also 
wetting  and  letting  dry  for  twelve  hours  before  making  matrix,  but  none 
of  the  results  were  satisfactory.  No.  2  is  the  best  plate  we  have  been 
able  to  make  with  it.  My  stereotyper  gets  out  very  satisfactory  plates 
by  the  old  system,  but  of  course  we  have  the  same  trouble  that  every¬ 
body  has  — the  shrinking  of  the  type — although  we  have  not  had  much 
trouble  lately.  We  have  found  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dry  the  matrix 
entirely  on  the  form  •  it  can  be  dried  enough  to  hold  its  shape,  the  type 
removed,  and  the  matrix  dried  by  placing  it  in  the  heating  box  without 
pressure  enough  to  destroy  the  mold.  Putting  one  or  more  thicknesses 
of  pressboard  underneath  the  type  also  protects  it  from  receiving  unnec¬ 
essary  heat  from  the  bottom. 

I  enclose  samples  referred  to. 

Would  be  glad  to  hear  anything  further  in  regard  to  "Dry  Stereotyp¬ 
ing”  through  your  valuable  columns.  The  Inland  Printer  always 
keeps  a  fellow  posted  up  to  date.  Yours  respectfully,  W.  F.  M. 

A  NEW  YORKER’S  OPINION. 

He  who  takes  not  The  Inland  Printer  is  in  the  printing 
world,  but  not  of  it. — H.  D.  Suderley,  Middletown ,  New  York. 
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SANTA  CLAUS  WITH  TOYS  FOR  THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ANNIE  AND  WILLIE’S  CHRISTMAS  PRAYER 


long  past,  over  which  the  twilight  of  uncertainty  had  already 
thrown  its  shadows,  and  the  night  of  forgetfulness  was  about 
to  descend  forever.  With  great  solicitude  had  I  long  beheld 
the  early  history  of  this  venerable  and  ancient  city  gradually 
slipping  from  our  grasp,  trembling  on  the  lips  of  narrative 
old  age,  and  day  by  day  dropping  piecemeal  into  the  tomb 
In  a  little  while,  thought  I,  and  these  reverend  Dutch  burg 
hers,  who  serve  as  the  tottering  monuments  of  good  old 
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“  To  rescue  from  oblivion  the  memory  of  former 
incidents,  and  to  render  a  just  tribute  of  renown  to 
the  many  great  and  wonderful  transactions  of  our 
Dutch  progenitors,  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  native 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  produces  this  historical 
essay.”  Like  the  great  father  of  history,  whose  words 
I  have  just  quoted,  I  treat  of  times  long  past,  over 
which  the  twilight  of  uncertainty  had  already  thrown 
its  shadows,  and  the  night  of  forgetfulness  was  about 
to  descend  forever.  With  great  solicitude  had  I  long 
beheld  the  early  history  of  this  venerable  and  ancient 
city  gradually  slipping  from  our  grasp,  trembling  on 
the  lips  of  narrative  old  age,  and  day  by  day  dropping 
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“To  rescue  from  oblivion  the  memory  of  for 
mer  incidents,  and  to  render  a  just  tribute  of 
renown  to  the  many  great  and  wonderful  transac 
tions  of  our  Dutch  progenitors,  Diedrich  Knicker 
bocker,  native  of  the  city  of  New  York,  produces 
this  historical  essay.”  Like  the  great  father  of 
history,  whose  words  I  have  just  quoted,  I  treat  of 
times  long  past,  over  which  the  twilight  of  uncer 
tainty  had  already  thrown  its  shadows,  and  the 
night  of  forgetfulness  was  about  to  descend  forever 
With  great  solicitude  had  I  long  beheld  the  early 
history  of  this  venerable  and  ancient  city  gradually 
slipping  from  our  grasp,  trembling  on  the  lips  of 
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“To  rescue  from  oblivion  the  memory  of 
former  incidents,  and  to  render  a  just  tribute 
of  renown  to  the  many  great  and  wonderful 
transactions  of  our  Dutch  progenitors,  Died 
rich  Knickerbocker,  native  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  produces  this  historical  essay.”  Like 
the  great  father  of  history,  whose  words  I 
have  just  quoted,  I  treat  of  times  long  past 
over  which  the  twilight  of  uncertainty  had 
already  thrown  its  shadows,  and  the  night  of 
forgetfulness  was  about  to  descend  forever 
With  great  solicitude  had  I  long  beheld  the 
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DEATH  OF  OTTMAR  MERGENTHALER. 

IN  the  death  of  Ottmar  Mergenthaler,  the  inventor  of  the 
Linotype,  which  occurred  at  his  home  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  October  28,  1899,  the  printing  trade  lost  a 
man  whose  wonderful  skill  as  an  inventor  has  won  for  him 
a  name  that  will  live  for  all  time.  The  invention  of  printing 
by  Gutenberg  marked  an  epoch  in  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  little  dreamed  of  by  that  humble  disciple  of  "  the 
art  preservative.”  It  has  made  itself  felt  the  world  over,  and 
will  be  appreciated  more  and  more  as  the  years  roll  by  and 
new  inventions  and  de¬ 
vices  come  into  use. 

In  later  years  the  in¬ 
ventive  genius  of  Mr. 

Mergenthaler  resulted  in 
a  change  so  sweeping  in 
its  character  as  to  as¬ 
tound  all  engaged  in  the 
field  of  the  graphic  arts, 
and  opened  another  era. 

Nothing  in  the  entire 
range  of  typographic  in¬ 
ventions  created  a  wider 
change  in  the  accepted 
methods  of  doing  work 
or  finally  culminated  in 
a  more  thorough  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness  than  the  invention 
of  the  Linotype.  This 
" child  of  his  brain”  will 
live  forever  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  Mr.  Mergentha- 
ler’s  ability  and  genius, 
more  lasting  than  any 
which  could  be  erected 
by  those  he  leaves  be¬ 
hind. 

The  early  efforts  of 
Mr.  Mergenthaler  in  his 
endeavors  to  perfect  his 
machine  are  matters  of 
history,  and  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  present 
them  at  this  time,  but 
the  predictions  made  by 
f  S  ‘l  |  him  in  February,  1895, 
when  the  second  ma¬ 
chine,  with  automatic 
justifier,  was  exhibited 
in  Washington,  are 
worthy  of  note.  An  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  machine 
was  given  at  the  Cham¬ 
berlain  hotel  in  that  city  at  the  time  named,  such  men  as 
Mr.  Chester  A.  Arthur,  then  President  of  the  United  States ; 
Secretary  James  G.  Blaine,  Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar  and  num¬ 
bers  of  senators,  representatives  and  newspaper  men  wit¬ 
nessing  its  performance.  At  the  close  of  the  inspection  a 
banquet  was  given,  during  which  Mr.  Stilson  Hutchins,  a 
gentleman  interested  in  the  promotion  of  the  new  machine, 
introduced  the  inventor  to  the  guests.  Mr.  Mergenthaler  said: 

Allow  me,  gentlemen,  to  express  my  hearty  thanks  to  you  for  the 
honor  you  have  bestowed  upon  me  in  coming  here  to  witness  the  per¬ 
formance  of  my  invention.  You  have  come  here  to  witness  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  new  composing-machine,  and  in  as  far  as  we  are  working  in  a 
field  which  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  and  failures  of  former  efforts  in  the 
same  direction,  you  will  probably  ask,  "Are  you  going  to  have  more  suc¬ 
cess  than  those  who  have  gone  over  that  field  before  you;  and  if  so, 
why?”  My  answer  is:  "Yes,  we  are  going  to  have  full  success,  for  the 
reason  that  we  have  attacked  the  problem  in  an  entirely  different  way 
than  did  those  who  have  failed.” 


When  I  started  on  this  problem  I  surveyed  the  field  and  selected  the 
best  road,  regardless  of  the  roads  which  others  have  taken.  I  knew  the 
direction  in  which  others  had  attempted  to  solve  the  problem,  and  was 
careful  not  to  fall  into  the  same  rut  which  had  led  every  previous  effort 
into  failure  and  ruin.  We  make  and  justify  the  type  as  we  go  along,  and 
are  thereby  relieved  from  handling  the  millions  of  little  tiny  types  which 
have  proved  so  troublesome  to  my  predecessors  who  have  failed.  We 
have  no  distribution,  yet  we  have  a  new  type  for  every  issue  of  a  paper, 
an  advantage  which  can  hardly  be  overrated. 

I  am  convinced,  gentlemen,  that  unless  some  method  of  printing  can 
be  designed  which  requires  no  type  at  all,  the  method  embodied  in  our 
invention  will  be  the  one  used  in  the  future ;  not  alone  because  it  is 
cheaper,  but  mainly  because  it  is  destined  to  secure  superior  quality. 

The  history  of  our  enter¬ 
prise,  gentlemen,  is  one  of 
evolution.  We  started  by 
printing  one  letter  at  a  time 
and  justifying  the  sentences 
afterward;  then  we  impressed 
into  papier-mache  one  letter 
at  a  time,  justified  it  and 
made  a  type  from  it  by  after 
process.  Next  we  impressed 
a  whole  line  and  justified  it, 
still  leaving  the  production  of 
the  type  as  a  second  opera¬ 
tion  ;  but  now  we  compose  a 
line,  justify  and  cast  it  all  in 
one  machine  and  by  one  oper¬ 
ator. 

It  is  a  great  result,  but, 
gentlemen  of  the  Board,  to 
you  it  is  due  as  much  as  to 
me.  You  have  furnished  the 
money,  I  only  the  ideas  ;  and 
in  thus  enabling  me  to  carry 
this  invention  to  a  successful 
end  you  have  honored  your¬ 
selves  and  your  country. 

I  say  you  have  honored 
your  country,  for  every  one 
will  know  that  this  invention 
has  been  originated  in  the 
land  which  gave  birth  to  the 
telegraph,  the  telephone,  the 
Hoe  press,  and  the  reaper; 
everybody  will  know  that  it 
came  from  the  United  States, 
though  comparatively  few 
will  know  the  name  of  the 
inventor. 

Mr.  Mergenthaler  has 
"  builded  better  than  he 
knew.”  His  expressions 
at  the  banquet  have  been 
more  than  realized,  and 
the  world  today  is  using 
a  machine  which,  while 
wonderful  in  its  opera- 
.  tion  and  in  its  results, 
has  become  so  well 
known  and  so  familiar 
to  printers  everywhere 
that  its  daily  work  is 
simply  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  Linotype  is 
used  on  nearly  every  newspaper  of  any  prominence  in  all 
the  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  book  and  job  offices  are 
rapidly  adopting  the  machines.  It  has  also  been  introduced 
into  printing-offices  in  many  foreign  countries,  England, 
Germany,  France,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  other  sec¬ 
tions  being  large  users.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Mer¬ 
genthaler  could  not  have  lived  to .  see  the  universal  adoption 
of  his  invention  in  offices  of  every  kind  in  all  civilized  coun¬ 
tries.  On  page  384  of  this  issue,  under  "Machine  Compo¬ 
sition  Notes,”  will  be  found  a  short  sketch  of.  Mr.  Mer¬ 
genthaler  and  his  work  that  may  prove  of  interest.  The 
Inland  Printer,  in  common  with  thousands  of  users  of  the 
Linotype,  mourns  the  loss  which  the  printing  trade  has  sus¬ 
tained  in  his  death,  and  acknowledges  its  admiration  for 
the  man  whose  marvelous  skill  has  given  us  this  nineteenth 
Century  marvel. 
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BYXBEE. 


Editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers  desiring  criticism  or  notice 
of  new  features  in  their  papers,  rate  cards,  procuring  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  advertisements,  carrier  systems,  etc.,  are  requested  to 
send  all  letters,  papers,  etc,,  bearing  on  these  subjects  to  O.  F. 
Byxbee,  165  Fair  street,  Paterson,  New  Jersey.  “For  criticism” 
should  also  be  written  on  papers  when  criticism  is  desired. 


The  following  list  of  books  is  given  for  the  convenience  of  readers. 
Orders  may  be  sent  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 


Steps  Into  Journalism. —  By  Edwin  L.  Shuman.  Treats  of  news¬ 
paper  work  as  a  more  or  less  exact  science,  and  lays  down  its  laws  in  an 
informal  way  for  beginners,  local  correspondents,  and  reporters  who  do 
not  already  know  it  all.  Cloth  bound ;  $1.25. 


With  the  observance  of  Thanksgiving  Day  the  holiday 
season  may  be  said  to  have  opened  and  one  of  the  news¬ 
paper  publisher’s  most  profitable  months  is  at  hand.  The 
custom  of  presenting  gifts  at  Christmas  time  has  increased 
steadily  since  the  first  offered  to  the  Babe  at  Bethlehem  until 
the  competition  of  tradesmen  to  secure  a  lion’s  share  of 
holiday  business  has  turned  many  dollars  newspaperwise, 
and  as  time  has  advanced  the  publisher  has  learned  to  look 
forward  to  the  month  of  December  as  one  likely  to  raise  him 
out  of  many  financial  difficulties.  The  newspaper  business 
has  changed  in  many  ways  since  the  first  Christmas  of  its 
existence — 1622,  less  than  300  years  ago.  Advertisements 
were  not  inserted  until  1648,  and  it  was  1709  before  a  daily 
was  published,  consisting  of  but  one  two-column  page.  It  is 
necessary  to  look  back  but  a  mere  twenty-five  years,  a  period 
within  the  memory  of  many  of  us,  to  note  vast  contrasts  in 
the  conditions  pertaining  to  the  craft.  At  that  time  the 
blanket  sheet  predominated,  and  if  a  publisher  wished  to 
enlarge  his  paper  he  simply  lengthened  the  columns  and 
added  another  to  the  width.  Electro  typed  advertisements 
began  to  be  furnished  by  agents  in  abundance,  and  with 
columns  varying  in  width  from  twelve  to  thirteen  ems  pica, 
no  end  of  difficulty  was  met,  but  was  overcome  by  the  nearly 
universal  adoption  of  thirteen  ems.  The  developing  of 
advertising  display  is  even  more  recent.  The  advance  made 
in  the  last  decade  is  almost  immeasurable,  and  the  art,  for 
such  it  is,  is  still  undergoing  rapid  transformations  and  the 
end  is  beyond  conjecture.  Even  the  days  of  borders,  so 
recently  assumed,  are  numbered,  as  is  evidenced  by  their 
rapid  replacement  by  the  single  brass  rule.  In  the  treatment 
of  the  news  the  contrasts  are  still  more  marked.  In  the 
earlier  days  it  was  necessary  to  read  the  various  articles  in 
the  paper  in  order  to  be  conversant  with  the  happenings  of 
the  times,  but  now  a  man  need  read  but  the  headlines  and 
he  is  able  to  converse  intelligently  upon  all  topics.  Go  back 
a  little  farther  than  a  quarter  century,  to  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  it  is  noticed  that  no  larger  headlines  were 
used  on  the  greatest  events  than  are  now  frequently  seen  in 
even  conservative  papers  on  a  casualty  entailing  the  loss  of 
a  single  life.  What  greater  changes  will  the  dawning  century 
witness  ? 


Edwin  S.  Underhill  has  purchased  the  Corning  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat. 


Buffalo  Bill  (W.  F.  Cody)  has  started  a  paper  at  Cody, 
Wyoming. 

The  Sturgeon  Bay  (Wis.)  Advocate  looks  remarkably  fine 
in  its  new  dress. 


Ewing  Herbert  has  stopped  the  publication  of  the 
Hiawatha  (Kan.)  Daily  World. 

Charles  H.  Simms,  who  was  long  connected  with  the 
Dayton  (Ohio)  News ,  is  to  have  charge  of  the  Publishers’ 


building  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  His  present  headquarters 
are  in  Chicago. 

Frank  C .  McElvain  has  assumed  the  business  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Lincoln  (Ill.)  News. 

Rev.  Sam  Small,  the  revivalist,  is  to  be  a  partner  in  a 
newspaper  to  be  established  in  Cuba. 

Newton,  Kansas,  has  a  new  and  newsy  weekly  in  the 
Transcript.  John  A.  Reynolds  is  editor. 

The  Monroe  County  Mail ,  Fairport,  New  York,  has 
recently  installed  an  electric  lighting  plant. 

Horace  L.  Hastings,  of  Goshen,  Massachusetts,  the 
well-known  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Christian ,  is  dead. 

Capt.  Alfred  Dreyfus  declined  an  offer  of  $50,000  a 
year  to  write  editorials  for  the  Patent  Record  of  Baltimore. 

The  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times  is  adding  a  new  wing  to 
its  building  and  will  install  a  $45,000  Hoe  quadruple  press. 

The  Non-Partisan  and  Saturday  Night,  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
Mayor  Jones’  personal  organ,  has  been  excluded  from  the 
mails  as  second-class  matter. 

The  Cairo  (Ill.)  Daily  Commercial  starts  out  with  a  good 
supply  of  advertising,  and  when  but  three  weeks  old  had 
secured  over  700  subscribers. 

The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Spy ,  the  oldest  paper  in  the  State, 
has  again  changed  owners,  it  having  been  purchased  from 
William  S.  Walker  by  Charles  Nutt. 

The  Dayton  (Ore.)  Journal  is  a  new  weekly.  It  is  a 
seven-column  folio,  all  home  print,  published  by  H.  W.  Gil¬ 
lingham,  with  S.  M.  Gillingham  as  editor. 

Editors  Albert  Hilton,  of  the  Dunkirk  (Pa.)  Advertiser 
and  Union,  and  A.  S.  Duley,  of  the  Cherryvale  (Mo.)  New 
Era,  both  died  in  October,  while  writing  copy. 

Will  L.  Hough,  for  four  years  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Deposit  (N.  Y.)  Journal,  has  sold  the  paper  to  A.  M. 
Cook.  The  new  owner  will  find  it  difficult  to  improve  upon 
Mr.  Hough’s  always  neat  and  newsy  paper. 

The  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Chronicle  has  been  purchased  by  a 
stock  company  and  has  been  turned  into  a  Republican  paper. 
Ellis  B.  Usher  continues  as  editor,  and  William  Irvine,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel ,  is  business  manager. 

Iowa  Odd-Fellow,  Maxwell,  Iowa. —  The  Grand  Lodge 
Edition  was  very  complete  and  well  illustrated,  showing 
commendable  enterprise.  The  slight  criticism  appearing  in 
The  Inland  Printer  for  February  applies  to  this  number 
also. 

Many  difficulties  attended  the  publication  of  the  Middle- 
town  (Ind.)  News  on  October  31,  as  fire  nearly  destroyed  its 
entire  plant.  There  was  a  lack  of  advertising  and  local 
news,  but  otherwise  the  issue  showed  little  effects  of  the  dis¬ 
aster. 

Chandler  (Okla.)  News. —  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
suggestions  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  News  have 
been  adopted.  It  is  a  neat  small-page  weekly,  carefully 
made  up  and  well  printed.  The  issue  of  October  6  has  two 
full-page  ads.  printed  in  red. 

For  a  brief  but  checkered  career  the  Peru  (Ind.)  News 
holds  the  palm.  According  to  the  Indianapolis  News  it  has 
been  in  existence  but  a  little  more  than  a  year,  has  had  a 
dozen  proprietors,  and  has  been  published  as  a  weekly,  a 
semi-weekly,  a  morning  daily  and  a  penny  evening  paper. 

Will  H.  Marsh,  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Sun. —  Your  ads.  as 
a  rule  are  excellent,  the  only  ones  that  are  at  all  weak  being 
those  in  the  first  column  of  the  fifth  page.  No  more  than 
three  faces  of  type  should  be  used  in  these.  The  make-up, 
presswork  and  general  appearance  of  the  paper  are  very  good. 

The  Indianapolis  News  Company  is  issuing  something 
new  in  the  shape  of  a  noon  edition,  designed  to  meet  the 
demand  for  a  paper  to  be  read  during  the  lunch  hour,  and 
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known  as  th eNoon  News.  It  is  a  distinct  paper,  complete  in 
itself,  and  is  sold  for  one  cent  by  newsboys  and  at  news 
stands  only — not  delivered  by  carriers. 

A  novel  and  effective  booklet  is  circulated  by  the  West¬ 
ern  Garden  and  Poultry  Journal ,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
designed  to  illustrate  the  ready  recognition  of  its  value  as  an 
advertising  medium.  It  has  for  a  title,  "The  Seven  Stages 
of  the  Advertising  Man,”  and  tells  the  story  in  picture  and 
prose  of  his  manner  of  approaching  the  prospective  adver- 


matter.  The  border  used  around  two  of  the  cuts  on  the  first 
page  does  not  enhance  their  appearance.  All  the  ads.  are 
nicely  displayed  and  the  make-up  is  in  the  usual  good  taste. 

Edward  W.  Stutes,  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota. — The 
two  typewriter  ads.  are  well  balanced  and  show  what  effect¬ 
ive  work  can  be  done  in  a  limited  time.  I  would  reproduce 
the  Densmore  ad.  if  the  cut  was  better  printed.  Six-point 
De  Vinne  would  have  been  a  better  choice  for  the  body  of 
this,  which  would  have  allowed  the  use  of  a  lead  between 


tiser  and  his  progress  until  he  finally  leaves  with  the  signed 
contract.  The  illustrations,  which  appear  on  these  pages, 
are  from  the  original  photographs  taken  expressly  for  the 
Western  Garden  and  Poultry  Journal,  and  are  reproduced  by 
the  courtesy  of  the  management.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
circular  follows,  the  words  in  small  caps  being  used  as  head¬ 
ings  and  appearing  opposite  the  cuts  in  the  booklet : 

[1]  He  Calls.  The  advertising  man  of  the  Western  Garden  and 
Poultry  Journal  calls  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Buff  Rox  and  presents  his  card. 
Mr.  Rox,  however,  has  had  some  experience  with  the  circulating  Ananias 
of  another  paper,  which  caused  him  to  say  in  his  wrath  "  all  men  are 
liars,”  and  forgetting  that  the  truthful  James  who  represents  the  W.  G. 
and  P.  J.  could  not  by  any  possibility  be  classed  in  that  category,  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  [2]  "Give  Him  the  Marble  Heart.”  Conscious,  however, 
that  he  represents  a  paper  whose  ability  to  tell  the  truth  is  only  equaled 
by  its  power  to  pull  business  for  its  advertisers,  the  ad.  man  takes  from 
his  "inside  pocket”  a  statement  of  facts  and  figures  regarding  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  for  which  he  most  humbly  craves  at  the  hand  of  Mr.  Rox  [3]  A  Care¬ 
ful  Perusal.  Being  a  man  of  sound  sense  and  good  judgment,  ever 
alert  to  his  own  interests,  and  a  believer  in  advertising  when  he  can  find 
the  right  kind  of  a  medium,  Mr.  Rox  goes  over  the  statement  with  great 

care . and  becomes  [4]  Very  Much  Interested.  Together 

they  go  over  the  list  by  States.  Mr.  Rox  notes  the  fact  that  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  this  most  aggressive  and  up-to-date  poultry  journal  extends  into 
every  State  in  the  Union.  He  then  gives  careful  attention  to  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  testimonials . and,  [5]  With  His  Finger  on  the 

Paper,  apparently  as  much  interested  as  though  he  had  been  reading  an 
exciting  story  and  was  fearful  lest  he  might  lose  the  place,  he  looked 
up  at  the  ad.  man  and  said,  "Why,  sir,  these  facts  you  have  placed 

before  me  are  conclusive,  sir ;  absolutely  incontrovertible,  sir . ” 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  the  ad.  man  dislikes  it  is 
argument,  so  he  immediately  agrees  with  this  sentiment  and  produces 
a  contract  for  yearly  space,  which  Mr.  Rox  [6]  Proceeds  to  Sign, 
while  the  A.  M.,  with  hands  tenderly  clasped  and  that  bright  smile  on 
his  face  with  which  the  publishers  of  the  W.  G.  and  P.  J.  light  the  office 
on  dark  days,  remarks  quietly  to  himself,  "There’s  nothing  so  power¬ 
ful  as  truth.  Now  that  I  have  gotten  in  the  habit  of  telling  it,  and  have 
a  paper  to  work  for  that  will  bear  having  the  truth  told  about  it,  I  am 
going  to  keep  it  up,  because  it’s  easier  than  lying  and  gets  more  busi¬ 
ness.”  The  contract  signed,  the  ad.  man  rose  to  go,  and  [7]  As  They 
Parted  with  a  cordial  handshake,  Mr.  Rox  said:  "Come  and  see  me 
again,  and  remember  I  want  that  ad.  in  your  paper  all  the  time.  I  have 
the  right  kind^of  stock  and  you  have  the  right  kind  of  paper,  our  inter¬ 
ests  are  mutual,  let’s  pull  together.  Good  day,  sir.” 

Berne  (Ind.)  Witness  —  Mennonite  Conference  Edition. — 
A  twelve-page  number  with  a  good  supply  of  appropriate 


the  lines  and  three  between  the  sentences,  while  tne  firm 
name  should  have  been  more  prominent  —  about  10-point 
gothic. 

Portland  (Mich.)  Review. —  There  should  be  more  leads 
on  either  side  of  the  dashes  separating  articles,  and  items  of 
correspondence  should  be  graded.  Local  news  is  attractively 
headed  and  well  made  up.  Ad.  display  is  exceptionally 
good,  the  panels  enclosed  in  rules  adding  much  to  its  effect¬ 
iveness. 

Rominson  (Kan.)  Index. —  The  first  page  of  the  issue  of 
November  3  has  a  better  appearance  than  that  of  October  27, 
as  there  are  more  prominent  headings,  although  these  need 
another  lead  all  through.  Exceptionally  good  selections  are 
made  in  the  miscellaneous  matter.  Ad.  display  and  make-up 
are  good. 

Windber  (Pa.)  Era. —  The  new  press  is  evidently  in 
working  order,  as  there  is  marked'  improvement  in  the  paper 
in  this  respect  since  August.  A  little  more  color  is  advisable. 
The  display  heads  need  a  lead  all  through  —  the  last  part  in 
particular  looks  crowded.  The  good  supply  of  advertising  is 
neatly  displayed. 

Cairo,  Illinois,  has  a  new  daily,  the  Commercial,  with 
W.  T.  Pankey  as  business  manager,  and  F.  E.  Austin, 
editor.  The  first  number  is  a  "Souvenir  Street  Fair  Edi¬ 
tion,”  with  some  good  half-tone  work  on  its  specially 
engraved  title-page.  It  is  well  printed,  with  a  fair  supply 
of  nicely  displayed  advertising. 

Editors  seem  to  be  more  and  more  active  with  the 
"shooting-iron,”  particularly  in  the  South.  Dominick  C. 
O’Malley,  editor  of  the  Item,  and  C.  Harrison  Parker,  a 
politician,  fought  an  impromptu  duel  with  pistols  in  the 
streets  of  New  Orleans  recently.  Many  shots  were  exchanged 
and  both  the  combatants  are  injured,  but  will  recover. 

Wyandotte  (Mich.)  Independent.  —  Features  of  your 
paper  which  at  once  attract  attention  are  neat  and  striking 
ads.,  good  presswork  and  careful  make-up.  I  will  suggest 
an  improvement  in  your  article  headings,  both  the  double 
and  display  heads  —  the  first  line  of  the  former  should  be  in 
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caps.,  while  in  the  latter  the  second  part  should  be  in  lower¬ 
case  with  the  third  in  caps.  Aside  from  this  the  Independent 
is  in  every  way  acceptable. 

W.  H.  Cunningham,  Greenup  (Ill.)  Press. —  I  am  glad  to 
know  that  The  Inland  Printer  criticisms  have  been  of 
such  material  benefit.  There  is  a  notable  improvement  in 
the  display  since  June  and  I  notice  but  one  bad  point  in  the 
make-up  —  in  the  issue  of  October  12  the  first  three  lines  of 
an  article  three-quarters  of  a  column  in  length  were  run  at 
the  bottom  of  the  first  column  on  the  first  page.  This 
should  have  been  started  at  the  top  of  the  second  column, 


I  see  have  been  made.  The  Western  Garden  and  Poultry 
Journal  is  one  of  the  best  publications  in  its  class.  It  carries 
nearly  three  hundred  ads.,  all  of  which  are  properly  dis¬ 
played,  has  a  surprising  amount  of  appropriate  matter,  and 
the  make-up  and  presswork  are  highly  satisfactory. 

C.  O.  Kress,  Hoosick  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Democrat. —  In  a  few 
instances  there  is  hardly  enough  contrast  between  the  prin¬ 
cipal  line  in  your  ads.  and  the  secondary  display.  As 
instances,  "The  Dependable  Store”  should  be  larger,  and 
in  Lurie’s  ad.  "Great  Fire  Sale”  needed  more  prominence 
than  "Winter  Underwear.”  Another  fault  which  I  notice  in 


using  a  three-line  "Lokalitem”  to  fill  the  first.  Aside  from 
this  the  first  page  is  neatly  and  attractively  arranged. 

Angelina  County  Press,  Lufkin,  Texas. — "Texas  State 
News  ”  is  too  small  for  the  balance  of  the  head,  and  it  would 
be  better  to  grade  the  articles  under  this  head,  longest  first. 
It  is  a  poor  plan  to  start  articles  of  a  half-column  or  more  in 
length  near  the  bottom  of  a  column.  The  Press  is  a  newsy 
paper,  showing  good  presswork  and  well-displayed  ads. 

Biloxi  (Miss.)  Review. —  Nearly  two  years  have  passed 
since  I  criticised  the  Review,  and  the  improvement  is  so 
marked  as  to  leave  no  traces  of  its  former  self.  Neat  and 
attractive  headings  are  used,  and  the  make-up,  presswork 
and  ad.  composition  are  quite  satisfactory.  In  news  it  lacks 
correspondence,  but  otherwise  it  is  a  most  commendable 
paper. 

C.  E.  Cunningham,  Brandon  (Miss.)  News. — It  is  evident 
from  the  marked  ads.  that  you  recognized  the  defects  in  your 
own  work.  The  last  line  of  the  ad.  of  Albert  M.  Shields 
should  have  been  in  12-point  and  placed  at  one  side.  You 
handle  the  display  well  and  I  see  no  reason  for  changing  my 
favorable  estimate  of  your  work  given  in  The  Inland 
Printer  for  July. 

Of  the  twenty  publications  criticised  this  month  eleven 
have  received  previous  attention.  Many  of  these  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  notes  expressing  appreciation  of  the  helpfulness 
received,  and  in  acknowledging  these  I  wish  to  say  that  such 
words  are  always  an  inspiration  and  that  The  Inland 
Printer  is  glad  to  know  that  its  efforts  to  aid  the  newspaper 
fraternity  are  fruitful. 

A  correspondent  sends  a  copy  of  the  Winchester  (Ohio) 
Herald,  "a  curiosity  in  the  newspaper  line,”  saying  he  "can 
not  find  words  to  express  his  opinion  of  it.”  I  must  confess 
to  a  like  weakness.  It  is  horrible  from  every  point  of  view. 
If  any  of  my  readers  would  like  to  know  "how  not  to  do  it,” 
perhaps,  the  publisher  of  the  Herald  would  forward  them  a 
copy  upon  receipt  of  price. 

Western  Garden  and  Poultry  Journal,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
The  one  or  two  slight  changes  suggested  a  few  months  ago 


two  cases  is  the  use  of  too  large  body  type  —  in  Holmes’  ad. 
and  in  that  of  W.  G.  Parsen’s,  where  10  or  12  point  De  Vinne 
would  have  been  better  than  18-point.  As  a  whole  the  ads. 
show  very  good  taste. 

Frank  I.  Somers,  Beeton  (Ont.)  World. —  I  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  refer  to  the  World  in  a  complimentary  manner  last 
February.  Its  exceptionally  large  amount  of  correspondence 
looks  better  where  a  lead  is  used  between  the  paragraphs, 
and  the  items  are  much  easier  to  grade  when  run  in  that 


No.  7.—  As  They  Parted. 


way.  The  three-column  ads.  of  the  Alliston  Departmental 
Store  are  particularly  good,  and  commendable  care  is  shown 
in  the  make-up. 

Contest  No.  6. —  This  ad. -setting  contest,  announced 
last  month  on  page  278,  does  not  close  until  December  15, 
and  there  is  yet  ample  time  to  enter.  The  amount  of  labor 
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required  is  comparatively  small,  yet  considerable  ingenuity  is 
necessary  to  make  an  attractive  ad.  out  of  the  text  furnished, 
and  the  result  will  undoubtedly  prove  interesting.  Speci¬ 
mens  began  to  arrive  early  in  November,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  winners  will  secure  a  choice  collection  of  designs. 

"S.  F.  C.,”  Monroe  City,  Missouri,  writes:  "Enclosed 
please  find  ads.  that  were  submitted  in  a  contest  for  a  prize 
offered  by  the  Hannibal  Street  Fair.  I  would  like  to  have 

§  DID  YOU  ATTEND  OUR  FAIR  LAST  FALL  ? 

5  If  you  did  yon  will  surely  come  again  this  fall.  If 

5  you  did  not,  take  our  advice.  Don’t  miss  it.  It  will  ■ 

S  be  greater  and  grander  than  ever.  .Remember  : 


I  HANNIBAL 
j  STREET  FAIR! 

1  •  •  *  ••••••  t  t  a  •  •  t  »•  •  •  •  t  • 

|  Oct.  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7,  1899. 

I  No  Entrance  Fee  Charged  On  Exhibits. 

No.  8. 

your  opinion  of  them.  Please  reproduce  the  best  one  if  you 
can  allow  it  space  in  your  valuable  journal.”  Answer. — 
Among  the  twelve  ads.  submitted  there  is  hardly  a  good  one, 
as  far  as  typographical  arrangement  is  concerned,  yet  I  have 
no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  that  of  the  Paris  Appeal  (example 
No.  8)  as  the  best,  with  that  of  the  Monroe  City  News  second. 
The  others  have  either  too  many  display  lines,  too  much 
sameness,  or  too  many  curved  lines. 

Dufferin  Leader ,  Carman,  Manitoba. —  I  should  endeavor 
to  get  some  of  the  correspondence  heads  at  the  tops  of  col¬ 
umns  on  the  first  page.  With  this  change  the  paper  would 
be  practically  above  criticism.  If  one  feature  more  than 
another  is  deserving  of  mention,  it  is  the  ad.  display,  which 
is  clean  and  effective  without  being  in  the  least  fussy.  The 
heading  arrangement  of  the  ad.  of  R.  H.  Staples  is  par¬ 
ticularly  good.  I  trust  your  ad.  man  will  enter  the  contest 
announced  last  month. 

The  Melbourne  (Australia)  Age  is  fully  abreast  of  the 
times  and  has  an  equipment  excelled  by  few  papers  in  this 
country.  A  year  ago  it  acquired  buildings  and  property 
adjoining  its  own,  has  had  the  whole  remodeled  at  the 
expense  of  / 15, 000,  and  has  just  opened  what  is  practically 
a  new  building.  Its  equipment  includes  one  of  Hoe’s  sex¬ 
tuple  presses,  recently  installed,  capable  of  an  output  of 
72,000  per  hour,  and  a  large  battery  of  linotypes.  It  requires 
eighteen  tons  of  paper  for  a  single  edition  of  this  paper  and 
a  recent  issue  contained  3,800  separate  advertisements. 

T.  H.  Kitchen,  Anthony  (Kan.)  Republican. —  Your  ads. 
show  good  judgment  and  you  have  evidently  made  the  most 
of  the  material  at  your  disposal.  The  border  arrangement 
for  the  page  ad.  is  good,  and  the  ad.  is  well  balanced  and 
properly  displayed,  but  there  should  have  been  at  least  a 
pica  more  space  between  the  border  and  the  matter.  In  the 
ad.  of  M.  D.  Lee,  issue  of  October  6,  it  would  be  better  to 
have  given  more  prominence  to  "Fresh  Fruits”  and  less  to 
"Colorado  Potatoes,”  as  the  advertiser  probably  put  the  most 
important  article  in  his  special  sale  first.  In  the  same  issue 
the  line,  "Visit  our  cloak  department;  it  will  pay  you,”  in 


the  ad.  of  "The  Racket,”  should  have  been  smaller  and  in 
lower-case.  This  ad.  and  that  of  the  Farmers’  Exchange  are 
your  best. 

A.  L.  Wheeler,  Mount  Vernon  (Ill.)  Register. —  The 
double-page  ad.  of  the  Boston  Store  is  a  fine  product  of  the 
combined  efforts  of  ad. -writer  and  compositor,  aided  by 
good  presswork.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  more 
dignified,  artistic  and  effective  arrangement,  and  from  a 
typographical  standpoint  I  have  but  one  slight  criticism  to 
offer  —  in  some  instances  you  failed  to  allow  sufficient  space 
between  cuts  and  type.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  business  of 
this  firm  has  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  size  of 
its  ads.,  it  having  started  with  a  4-inch  single-column 
announcement  and  gradually  increased  its  size  until  now 
fourteen  columns  are  used. 

J.  L.  Kinmonth,  Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press. —  You  are 
publishing  a  progressive,  up-to-date  daily,  with  many  com¬ 
mendable  features.  Ads.  are  tastefully  displayed,  those 
under  "  Professional  ”  and  "  Special  Advertisements  ”  follow¬ 
ing  a  pleasing  style.  Your  ad.  man  is  inclined,  however,  to 
leave  out  too  many  points,  as  is  instanced  in  the  ad.  of 
Claude  J.  Wiseman,  where  this  wording  appears  in  four  lines 
without  point  or  separating  dash  beyond  the  interrogation. 
"Is  your  watch  right?  —  We  can  make  it  so  —  Jewelry  and 
Clocks  Repaired  —  Eyes.”  The  illustrated  article  on  "Demo¬ 
cratic  Nominees”  was  an  enterprising  feature — the  head 
would  have  appeared  neater  if  one  or  more  sections  had 
been  set  in  lower-case.  You  select  the  best  features  in  the 
plate  service,  and  careful  make-up  and  excellent  presswork 
are  in  evidence. 

Saturday  Call ,  La  Grange,  Indiana. — There  are  some  most 
excellent  ads.  in  the  Call ,  notably  those  of  E.  G.  Anders, 
Pat  Cosgrave  and  G.  W.  Hissong,  the  first  of  which  is  shown 
in  reduced  form  (No.  9).  Mr.  Hissong’s  ad.  could  be  im¬ 
proved  by  leaving  a  little  more  space  on  either  side  of  the 
panel.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  correspondence,  and  the 
whole  paper  is  nicely  made  up  and  printed.  There  is  room 
within  the  border  to  better  the  appearance  of  the  double- 
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column  head  by  making  "News  of  the  County”  larger.  The 
only  thing  that  mars  the  symmetry  of  the  paper  is  the  electro- 
typed  ads. 

Thorold  (Ont.)  Post. —  I  see  the  display  heads  have  been 
dropped  since  the  Post  was  criticised  last  year  and  a  single 
abbreviated  line  substituted.  "England  at  War,”  "S.  S, 
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Convention”  and  ''Military  Funeral”  are  a  little  short  for 
articles  of  from  one  to  two  columns,  but  are  strictly  to  the 
point — a  feature  too  frequently  overlooked.  Ads.,  make-up 
and  presswork  are  all  good.  Canadian  papers,  and  those 
of  all  countries  foreign  to  the  United  States,  apparently  have 
no  fixed  location  in  which  the  publisher’s  announcement  is 
placed.  That  there  should  be  a  common  location  for  this  is 
as  reasonable  as  that  the  title  and  date  may  be  confidently 
looked  for  at  the  head  of  the  first  page.  The  plan  followed 
by  the  papers  of  this  country  is  certainly  appropriate  and  is 
not  copyrighted.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  announce¬ 
ment  always  appears  at  the  head  of  the  first  column  on 
the  editorial  page,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  left-hand 
page  at  the  center  of  the  paper. 

C.  T.  Lemen,  of  Danville,  New  York,  who  has  taken  a 
great  interest  in  the  contests  appearing  in  this  department, 
winning  first  place  in  No.  1,  and  appearing  well  up  in  the 
honor  list  in  the  last,  writes:  "What  do  you  think  of  the 


THE  YOUNG  MAN  IN  BUSINESS. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  advantages  afforded  young  men 
with  business  aspirations  are  much  better  in  the  West  than 
in  the  East ;  that  in  the  East,  and  in  New  England  particu¬ 
larly,  business  is  held  very  largely  in  the  hands  of  men  of 
mature  and  oftentimes  advanced  years,  who  manifest  a  disin¬ 
clination  to  assist  younger  men  into  places  of  prominence. 
In  the  West,  on  the  contrary,  young  talent  is  accorded  quick 
and  enthusiastic  recognition,  and  opportunities  for  advance¬ 
ment  are  seldom  lacking.  If  this  be  true,  the  spirit  of  the 
East  is  wrong,  and  that  of  the  West  right  and  commendable. 

We  believe  in  young  men,  and  our  advice  to  young  print¬ 
ers  is  to  gain  as  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  business  as 
possible  at  an  early  age,  and  to  be  economical  and  saving, 
so  that  a  capital  may  be  accumulated  with  which  to  take 
advantage  of  the  first  promising  opening  to  establish  a  busi¬ 
ness.  At  the  age  of  twenty  or  twenty- five  one  has  a  great 
deal  more  courage  to  embark  in  a  business  enterprise  than 
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enclosed  design  as  a  cross  between  No.  86  and  No.  3  [the 
winning  designs]  in  contest  No.  5  ?  These  contests  are 
interesting  to  me,  and  also  a  great  help  in  the  furnishing  of 
ideas,  and  I  send  you  the  enclosed  as  a  proof.”  Answer. — 
The  design  is  an  excellent  one,  and  I  reproduce  it  (No.  10) 
as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  book  of  specimens.  I  note 
one  defect  —  a  lead  is  omitted  after  "Room  602.” 

They  do  things  differently  in  Australia.  Instead  of  the 
much-condemned  obituary  poetry  (?)  of  our  land,  the  news¬ 
papers  are  called  upon  to  run  a  department  entitled  "In 
Memoriam,”  in  which  is  printed  on  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  the  victim  such  notices  as  the  following : 

Costelloe.—  In  sad  and  loving  memory  of  my  dear  husband,  Thomas 
Costelloe,  who  died  at  Station  street,  Murchison,  on  the  10th  August,  1898. 

So  dearly  loved,  so  deeply  mourned, 

I  do  not  forget  you,  dear  husband,  I  loved  you  too  dearly 
For  thy  memory  to  fade  from  my  life  like  a  dream ; 

The  lips  need  not  speak  when  the  heart  mourns  sincerely, 

And  thoughts  often  rest  where  they  seldom  are  seen. 

Kind  friends  may  try  and  cheer  me, 

Yet  for  my  husband  still  I  call ; 

None  on  earth  could  be  more  kind  ; 

When  I  lost  him  I  lost  all. 

’Tis  sinful  I  know  to  wish  you  were  here, 

But  life  is  so  lonely  without  one  so  dear; 

A  husband  so  loving,  so  faithful  and  kind. 

Hard,  hard  in  this  world  is  his  equal  to  find. 

Immaculate  heart  of  Mary, 

Your  prayers  for  him  extol: 

O,  sacred  heart  of  Jesus, 

Have  mercy  on  his  soul. 

—  Inserted  by  his  loving  and  sorrowing  wife,  M.  Costelloe. 


WOULD  NOT  BE  WITHOUT  IT. 

We  herewith  enclose  check  for  $2  for  our  subscription. 
We  would  not  like  to  be  without  The  Inland  Printer. — 
E.  U.  Sowers,  Secretary ,  Report  Publishing  Company ,  Leba¬ 
non,  Pennsylvania. 


later  on,  presumably  because  of  the  lack  of  that  experience 
which  in  after  life  inclines  one  to  be  timid  of  new  undertak¬ 
ings,  and  the  perhaps  more  weighty  reason,  that  after  attain¬ 
ing  the  age  of  twenty-five  a  young  man  is  apt  to  have  family 
cares  and  responsibilities  which  hold  his  nose  too  close  to 
the  grindstone  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  launch  out  into 
an  independent  enterprise. 

We  do  not  advocate  the  starting  into  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness  of  those  who  have  not  acquired  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  its  technicalities.  Every  person  will  have  to  be  his  own 
judge  as  to  competency.  There  are  abundant  opportunities 
now,  through  excellent  printing  publications,  of  learning 
what  is  being  done  in  the  trade,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  and  diligent  application  will  place  the  aspirant  in 
possession  of  the  requisite  mechanical  facility. 

Above  all  things  the  young  man,  before  setting  himself 
up  as  a  master  printer,  should  acquire  a  familiarity  with 
bookkeeping  and  the  general  principles  of  business,  as  with¬ 
out  them  he  can  not  be  wholly  successful.  In  nearly  all 
cities,  and  many  of  our  large  towns,  public  evening  schools 
are  open  to  those  who  desire  to  study  bookkeeping,  and 
where  there  are  no  such  schools  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the 
services  of  a  private  tutor  at  a  moderate  compensation. 
Any  expenditure  of  time  and  money  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  of  this  kind  will  bring  a  large  return.  A  great 
many  employing  printers,  whose  knowledge  of  the  technic 
of  their  business  is  large,  succeed  indifferently  because  they 
failed  to  supplement  their  trade  training  with  mercantile 
experience  or  study.  Our  counsel  to  young  printers,  then,  is 
not  to  be  deterred  by  ordinary  obstacles,  or  by  the  discour¬ 
agement  of  elders,  but  if  they  feel  that  they  would  like  to 
engage  in  business  for  themselves,  to  make  all  circumstances 
bend  toward  that  end,  and  not  to  wait  until  advancing  age 
destroys  the  ambition,  or  hard  circumstances  remove  the 
opportunity. — Printers'  Review. 
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“BIG  SIX'S”  MAMMOTH  PRINTING  EXPOSITION. 

WE  present  herewith  a  reproduction  of  the  front  cover 
of  a  brochure  recently  issued  by  Typographical 
Union  No.  6,  of  New  York,  advertising  the  mam¬ 
moth  printing  exposition  which  is  to  embrace  all  of  the 
trades  connected  with  the  art  preservative,  to  be  held  by  that 
organization  on  the  occasion  of  its  semi-centennial  during 
May,  1900,  at  the  Grand  Central'  Palace,  New  York.  The 
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MAY  i  S>  O  O 

COVER  OF  BOOKLET. 

announcement  made  in  this  brochure  so  fully  covers  the  plan 
of  the  exposition  that  we  produce  it  entire.  The  circular  is 
as  follows : 

We  received  so  much  and  such  sincere  and  substantial  encourage¬ 
ment  in  response  to  the  circular  letter  sent  to  manufacturers  that  we  have 
decided  to  hold  a  Printing  Exposition  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace  during 
the  month  of  May,  1900,  covering  all  materials,  machinery,  etc.,  used  in 
the  production  of  all  manner  of  printed  matter. 

We  plan  to  make  it  in  every  way  a  worthy  exposition  —  a  fitting  finish 
to  the  nineteenth  century,  a  great  century  of  printing  progress. 

Grand  Central  Palace  has  been  secured  because  it  is  located  in  the 
center  of  the  street-car  transfer  systems,  and  because  in  floor  space  and 
arrangement  it  is  better  suited  for  this  particular  purpose  than  any  other 
building.  There  is  over  300,000  square  feet  of  exhibition  floor-space  avail¬ 
able,  as  compared  with  150,000  square  feet  in  the  next  largest  building  in 
the  city.  The  building  covers  the  square  block  bounded  by  Lexington 
avenue.  Depew  place.  Forty-third  and  Forty-fourth  streets,  immediately 
adjoining  the  terminus  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Rail¬ 
road  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad. 

The  proceeds  are  to  be  applied  to  our  hospital  and  various  charitable 
funds,  a  statement  of  the  uses  and  distribution  of  these  funds  being 
printed  further  on  in  this  pamphlet. 

A  general  outline  of  our  purpose,  however,  will  prove  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  "  Big  Six  ”  to  make  the  exposition  something  more  than  a  charity 
fair.  To  be  sure,  we  want  our  various  charitable  funds  to  benefit  as  much 


as  possible  by  the  exposition ;  but  we  believe,  and  shall  so  strive,  that 
those  who  help  us  may  also  benefit  far  beyond  the  money  they  spend  with 

The  exhibitor  in  an  ordinary  charity  fair  looks  upon  the  money  he 
pays  as  a  donation.  We  shall  make  every  penny  paid  for  space  at  the 
"Big  Six”  exposition  the  best  and  most  profitable  sort  of  an  investment. 

We  shall  make  the  exposition  not  merely  a  great  meeting  place,  but  a 
great  market  place  as  well. 

The  makers  of  presses  will  exhibit  there.  Buyers  and  users  of 
presses  will  be  there  to  look,  to  study,  to  buy — more  of  them  than  were 
ever  brought  together  anywhere. 

So  with  the  typefounders.  The  people  who  buy  and  use  type  and  the 
"furniture”  of  printing  offices  will  be  at  the  exposition — small  buyers, 
large  buyers,  everybody  interested  in  type.  "Big  Six”  will  bring  them 
there. 

The  people  who  buy  paper  for  book  and  job  printing,  magazines  and 
newspapers  will  look  to  this  exposition  for  examples  showing  the  progress 
of  the  papermakers’  art. 

So  with  the  electrotypers  and  binders.  We  shall  try  to  bring  together 
everybody  who  is  in  any  way  connected  with  "The  Art  Preservative.” 

The  makers  of  machines  and  the  users  of  them  ;  the  labor  and  capital 
of  the  printing  industry:  the  writer,  the  typesetter,  the  electrotyper, 
the  printer,  the  lithographer,  the  binder,  the  publisher,  the  retailer,  the 
wholesaler  and  the  reader.  Of  course,  business  will  be  transacted.  Our 
exhibitors  will  make  new  acquaintances,  new  friends,  and  gain  them  as 
permanent  customers.  Thus  the  advantage  will  be  lasting. 

We  want  this  exposition  and  fair  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  printing 
business.  We  hope  to  stir  up  such  general  interest  in  new  machinery, 
new  methods,  new  type,  new  print,  as  will  give  a  strong  impetus  to  the 
printing  and  all  other  trades,  to  start  a  new  era  of  commercial  success  in 
this  line  that  will  carry  it  well  into  the  twentieth  century. 

To  this  end  we  seek  your  cooperation  in  every  way  whereby  you 
could  help  us.  We  would  like  you  to  take  a  space  and  use  it  to  put 
forward  your  ideas,  your  improved  products  — to  help  make  it  a  compre¬ 
hensive  exposition. 

We  believe  that  if  you  do  this  it  will  be  to  your  direct  advantage,  and, 
commercially,  it  will  aid  toward  the  general  good  of  all  the  trades.  It 
will  certainly  be  a  help  to  our  sick  and  indigent  fund.  It  may  not  be  out 
of  place  here  to  recite  some  of  the  things  we  have  done  out  of  this  fund. 

In  the  last  seven  years  "  Big  Six  ”  has  paid  out  an  average  of  137,000 
each  year  for  the  sick  and  indigent  members.  Of  this  $259,000  total,  $3,000 
came  from  the  entertainments  given  by  "  Big  Six,”  and  the  other  $256,000 
came  from  the  dues  and  assessments  of  its  members. 

"Big  Six”  maintains  beds  in  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Brooklyn  ;  St.  Cath¬ 
erine’s  Hospital,  Brooklyn:  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital,  New  York;  Presby¬ 
terian  Hospital,  New  York. 

"  Big  Six  ”  also  often  finds  it  necessary  to  maintain  patients  in  The  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary,  New  York;  The  Seton  Hospital,  Spuyten  Duyvil, 
New  York ;  The  Home  for  Incurables,  New  York. 


It  also  pays  over  $7,000  per  annum  to  the  Childs-Drexel  Home  in  Col¬ 
orado  Springs,  Colorado,  and,  at  the  present  writing,  has  about  fifty 
members  (consumptives)  in  the  Home. 

In  1898  "Big  Six”  and  the  Vacant  Lot  Association  united  in  a  farming 
experiment  in  Westchester  county.  The  experiment  was  encouraging. 
So,  for  1899,  we  have  leased  a  farm  of  166  acres  at  Bound  Brook,  New 
Jersey,  and  we  have  at  present  over  100  of  our  members  working  there. 
We  can  not  tell  how  the  crops  will  turn  out,  but  feel  confident  that  the  farm 
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ing  and  instructive  exposition.  The  booklet,  which  is  the 
work  of  the  Winthrop  Press,  New  York,  is  set  in  old  style, 
is  a  creditable  piece  of  work  and  in  keeping  with  the  dignity 
of  the  organization  and  the  enterprise  it  has  undertaken  to 
carry  out. 


READING  MATTER  FOR  OUR  SOLDIERS  IN  THE 
PHILIPPINES. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Baker,  of  the 
Unitype  Company,  New  York,  came  too  late  for  insertion  in 
the  correspondence  columns.  Its  suggestion  should  at  once 
be  taken  advantage  of  by  readers  of  The  Inland  Printer 
who  desire  to  help  the  boys  at  the  front.  Be  prompt  and  see 


We  also  have  pleasure  in  presenting  an  illustration  of 
Grand  Central  Palace,  where  the  exposition  is  to  be  held, 
and  portraits  of  the  general  manager  and  members  of  the 
exposition  committee.  The  cooperation  of  every  one  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  typographic  art  is  desired.  The  exposition 
committee,  through  Mr.  Marcus  Nathan,  the  general  man¬ 
ager,  would  be  glad  to  furnish  all  information  regarding  the 
exposition  to  intending  exhibitors.  It  is  an  opportunity 
which  all  should  take  advantage  of.  The  Inland  Printer 
wishes  « Big  Six  ”  all  success  in  the  conduct  of  this  interest- 


if  you  can  not  send  something  by  the  transport  that  will  leave 
about  the  middle  of  December. 
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heavy  for  one  man  to  handle,  and  marked  "Depot  Quartermaster,  Manila. 
Reading  matter  for  distribution  to  U.  S.  Soldiers.”  If  shippers  will  notify 
me  when  and  how  sent,  sending  shipping  receipts,  I  will  cheerfully  look 
after  the  matter  at  this  end,  and  straighten  out  any  hitches  which  may 
occur,  if  necessary.  N o  objection  to  putting  letters  in  the  boxes  if  desired. 
It  is  pretty  tough  for  men  accustomed  to  daily  papers,  magazines,  etc.,  to 
be  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  without  a  thing  to  read.  Every  maga¬ 
zine  sent  will  pass  from  hand  to  hand  till  worn  out,  and  will  do  a  lot  more 
good  than  if  it  remains  gathering  dust  in  an  attic. 

Yours  fraternally,  Herbert  L.  Baker. 

150  Nassau  street,  New  York  city. 


In  this  department  special  attention  will  be  paid  to  all  publica¬ 
tions  dealing  entirely  or  In  part  with  the  art  of  printing  and  the  indus¬ 
tries  associated  therewith.  While  space  will  be  given  for  expressions 
of  opinion  on  books  or  papers  of  general  interest  which  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  that  purpose,  contributors  will  please  remember  that  this 
column  is  intended  in  the  main  for  reviews  of  technical  publications. 
The  address  of  the  publisher,  places  on  sale,  and  prices  should  be 
inclosed  in  all  publications  sent  for  review. 


The  Printer  and  Bookmaker  has  made  the  announcement 


that,  beginning  January  1, 1900,  the  subscription  price  will  be 
$2  per  year  instead  of  $1  as  heretofore.  The  November 
number  of  this  very  interesting  monthly  contained  a  number 
of  articles  of  value  to  employing  printers.  Several  new 
departments  have  been  introduced,  and  the  paper  has  a  very 
prosperous  look. 


The  Typothetce  and  Platemaker ,  St.  Louis,  has  changed 
its  form,  and  is  now  the  size  of  the  other  journals  devoted  to 
the  printing  interests.  This  will  enable  it  to  give  advertisers 
the  same  space  which  other  journals  furnish,  and  also  per¬ 
mit  of  the  regular  specimen  pages  from  the  typefounders 
and  engravers  being  used.  It  is  a  good  move.  Its  new 
dress  of  Cushing  Old  Style  looks  well. 


The  Macmillan  Company  are  issuing  a  little  book  "On 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art-Enameling  upon  Metals  ”  by 
H.  Cunynghame.  Good  drawings  of  the  apparatus  and 
methods  are  given,  as  well  as  colored  illustrations  of  enamel 
work.  As  the  making  of  enamels  is  almost  a  secret  industry 
it  has  rarely  been  open  to  amateurs  or  artists  generally,  and 
it  is  the  author’s  hope  that  such  a  beautiful  and  lucrative 
art-craft  shall  be  the  more  widely  encouraged  by  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  its  so-called  trade  secrets  together  with  very  com¬ 
plete  explanations  and  instructions. 

The  Street  Railway  Review ,  Chicago,  issued  a  mammoth 
convention  souvenir  number  on  October  15,  during  the  time 
the  convention  was  in  session  in  Chicago.  It  also  issued  a 
daily  for  five  days  during  the  convention,  a  very  commend¬ 
able  enterprise,  and  one  which  was  highly  appreciated  by 
its  subscribers  and  advertisers.  The  convention  issue  was 
elegantly  printed  upon  enameled  stock,  the  half-tones  look¬ 
ing  fine.  Special  editions  of  monthly  publications  are  getting 
to  be  a  little  more  common  than  at  one  time,  as  the  trade- 
paper  publisher  who  would  attract  attention  is  compelled  to 
present  something  out  of  the  ordinary.  To  accomplish  this 
and  make  money  at  the  same  time  is  sometimes  a  problem, 
but  Mr.  H.  H.  Windsor,  the  editor  of  the  Street  Railway 
Review ,  and  Mr.  F.  S.  Kenfield,  the  manager,  have  evidently 
succeeded  in  doing  it  in  this  special  edition. 

The  November  number  of  the  Art  Amateur  contains 
several  new  features  of  note.  An  article  on  "Some  Portraits 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  ”  is  magnificently  illustrated  after  the 
most  authentic  portraits  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  in  which  her 
passion  for  jewels  and  dress  is  strikingly  evident.  R.  Davis 
Benn  writes  of  the  National  Arts  Competition  in  London, 


with  illustrations,  and  a  paragraph  in  the  Note  Book,  apropos 
of  the  National  Arts  Club  and  its  coming  exhibition  of  metal 
work,  takes  the  ground  that  the  future  of  the  applied  arts  in 
this  country,  as  in  England,  must  depend  on  the  amateur 
and  the  independent  artist  workman.  In  line  with  this  is 
the  first  of  a  series  of  practical  articles  on  the  "Arts  of 
Metal,”  in  which  is  given  a  view  of  an  amateur’s  workshop, 
and  explains  how  fascinating  the  art  of  repousse  is  and  how 
easily  it  may  be  acquired.  The  well-known  cartoonist  and 
illustrator,  W.  A.  Rogers,  begins  a  series  of  articles  on 
"Figure  Drawing,”  highly  original  and  suggestive.  The 
departments  of  Ceramic,  Oil  Painting,  Pen  Drawing,  and 
The  House  are,  as  usual,  well  filled.  The  cover  is  specially 
attractive  and  seasonable,  being  an  adaptation  of  a  picture 
by  Brispot,  and  the  color-plate,  "Who  Whistled,”  after  a 
clever  study  by  the  celebrated  animal  painter,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Dolph,  is,  by  itself,  worth  the  price  of  the  entire  number. 

Recently  Miss  Pamela  Colman  Smith,  the  color  illustra¬ 
tor,  was  visiting  Rev.  S.  Baring  Gould  at  his  Devonshire 
home,  and  there  met  Sir  Henry  Irving.  The  greatest 
English-speaking  actor  was  so  impressed  with  the  originality 
of  her  work  that  he  asked  her  to  design  a  poster  for  his  use 
in  America,  using  the  quaint  color-scheme  which  has  brought 
her  early  distinction.  Miss  Smith’s  greatest  enthusiasm  is 
perhaps  for  illustrating  the  best  of  the  old  English  ballads 
and  folk  songs,  using  the  songs  mainly  as  a  suggestion  for 
studies  of  the  country  and  sea  life  in  and  about  early  England. 
In  her  hands  these  become  more  than  illustrations;  they 
take  rank  as  remarkably  unique  and  accurate  studies  of  an 
"atmosphere”  all  but  lost  to  the  England  of  today.  They 
are  free  and  fanciful  in  conception  and  almost  bold  in  color¬ 
ing,  but  never  grotesque.  Two  books,  "Widdicombe  Fair,” 
and  "The  Golden  Vanity  and  the  Green  Bed,”  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  shortly  by  the  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company,  the 
first  in  an  edition  limited  to  500  copies,  each  numbered  and 
containing  an  original  sketch  in  colors  by  Miss  Smith.  They 
are  particularly  interesting  just  now,  as  a  company  of  English 
singers  is  announced  as  about  to  produce  these  old  ballads, 
singing  them  in  costume  and  with  scenery,  under  the  direction 
of  a  Mr.  Pemberton,  who  will  start  them  first  in  Boston.  The 
artist’s  work  will  be  reproduced  by  the  stencil  process,  printed 
by  hand,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  realize  the  flavor  and 
the  full  vigor  of  the  coloring. 

THE  EXPERT  CLEANER.  A  handbook  of  practical  information  for 

all  who  like  clean  homes,  tidy  apparel,  -wholesome  food  and  health¬ 
ful  surroundings.  Compiled  by  Hervey  J.  Seaman.  12mo,  flexible 

cloth.  Price  75  cents.  New  York  and  London:  Funk  &  Wagnalls 

Company. 

This  little  book  is  literally  packed  with  ready  aids  for  the 
housewife.  Hints,  suggestions  and  recipes  which  are  sure  to 
prove  useful  in  the  household  are  given  in  great  profusion, 
carefully  classified  to  facilitate  ready  reference.  There  are 
instructions  for  cleaning  every  conceivable  article  about  the 
house,  and  the  book  is  sure  to  be  a  valuable  aid  toward  the 
material  conditions  of  a  bright  and  successful  home. 

SUGGESTION  IN  THE  CURE  OF  DISEASE  AND  THE  CORREC¬ 
TION  OF  VICES.  By  George  C.  Pitzer,  M.D.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Published  by  St.  Louis  School  of  Suggestive  Therapeutics. 

The  mystery  of  applying  the  principles  of  psychotherapy 
for  the  relief  of  physical  ailments  is  effectually  cleared  by 
this  little  work.  Whether  it  be  called  hypnotism,  mesmer¬ 
ism,  artificial  somnambulism,  or  any  other  term,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  mind  over  the  body  is  universally  recognized, 
and  schemes  for  controlling  this  influence  enter  largely  into 
every  system  of  therapeutics.  We  imagine  Dr.  Pitzer  to  be 
a  very  successful  practitioner  by  the  plain  and  earnest  way  in 
which  he  handles  the  subject  matter;  though  the  book  itself 
is  not  a  typographical  beauty,  by  reason  of  the  incongruous 
mixture  of  De  Vinne  subheads  with  old  style  body  type,  yet 
the  contents  are  so  readable  that  it  is  well  worth  the  dollar 
asked. 
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DINNER  TO  DER  PROFESSORVEREIN. 

Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  attend  the  " first 
formal  feed  of  Der  Professorverein,”  inaugurated  and  carried 
to  a  successful  termination  by  Mr.  Frank  Holme,  the  head  of 
the  School  of  Illustration,  Chicago,  will  always  look  back 
upon  the  occasion  as  the  most  important  social  event  of  their 
lives.  There  were  twenty- two  genial  spirits  gathered  in  one 
of  the  private  dining-rooms  of  the  Union  restaurant,  Chi¬ 
cago,  on  the  evening  of  November  11,  and  it  was  some  time 
next  morning  when  the  gathering  broke  up.  The  supper 


was  intended  to  show  Mr.  Holme’s  appreciation  of  the 
services  rendered  by  his  "twelve  professors  !  No  more!  No 
less  !  Count  them  !  Twelve  !  ”  and  others,  in  making  the 
school  what  it  is  today.  And  it  accomplished  its  purpose. 
While  a  good  deal  of  hilarity  and  joking  were  indulged  in,  it 
was  evident  from  the  expressions  made  that  the  school  had 
been  placed  upon  a  secure  foundation,  and  that  its  success 
was  an  assured  fact.  During  the  evening  copies  of  the  new 
catalogue — which,  by  the  way,  is  a  work  of  art — were 
presented  to  each  guest.  A  concise  chronology  of  events 
leading  up  to  the  publication  of  the  catalogue,  with  the 
name  of  each  guest  printed  in  the  corner,  was  also  distrib¬ 
uted.  The  "chronology”  is  as  follows: 

Sept.  21,  1898  — A  solitary  horseman.  G.  Wrightnour,  appears,  looking 
for  a  school. 


Wrightnour  and  Holme  take  carqueville. 


a  vacation. 

Sept.  10  —  Mazzanovich  goes  to  New  York,  and  Sherman  to  the  Institute. 
Oct.  1  —  First  symptoms  of  Catalogue.  Will  Carqueville,  F.  W.  Goudy 
and  Frank  X.  Leyendecker  are  annexed. 

Oct.  15  —  J.  M.  Gaspard  and  E.  N.  Thayer  fall  into  line. 

Oct.  30  —  George  Dyer  is  captured  and  installed  as  Board  of  Strategy. 

F.  W.  Cornwall  heads  department  of  publicity  and  promotion. 

Nov.  3, 1:30  p.m.  to  2:11  p.m.— William  Jean  Beauley  is  stalked,  photo¬ 
graphed  and  electrotyped. 

Nov.  11  —  At  4:21i9b  p.m.  Catalogue  off  the  press,  amid  the  plaudits  of  the 
multitude. 

Among  those  present  were  :  Frank  Holme,  G.  Wright¬ 
nour,  Elliott  Carpenter,  Joe  Carll,  F.  J.  Mulhaupt,  Will 
Carqueville,  Edgar  Cameron,  F.  W.  Goudy,  J.  C.  Leyen¬ 
decker,  W.  A.  Grant,  W.  J.  Beauley,  F.  W.  Cornwall,  Frank 
X.  Leyendecker,  E.  N.  Clark,  Warren  Sawyer,  R.  C. 
McLean,  J.  Lilleso,  C.  L.  Sherman,  J.  M.  Gaspard,  George 
Dyer,  C.  F.  Whitmarsh. 

We  present  the  decorative  panel  of  the  twelve  professors 
taken  from  the  chronology  sheet,  the  cover  of  the  catalogue 
by  J.  C.  Leyendecker,  and  one  of  the  decorative  pages  by 
Will  Carqueville. 


BEST  AUTHORITY  ON  TYPOGRAPHY  AND 
KINDRED  ARTS. 

The  Inland  Printer  is  looked  on  all  over  the  world  as 
the  best  authority  on  all  subjects  affecting  typography  and 
the  kindred  arts  of  color-printing,  process-engraving,  lithog¬ 
raphy,  electrotyping,  stereotyping,  etc.  In  it  the  printer 
finds  specimens  of  designs  in  every  branch,  and  can  see 
described  the  best  methods  of  working.  He  is  also  kept 
thoroughly  up-to-date  in  regard  to  everything  appertaining 
to  all  the  departments  of  the  printing  business. — New  Zea¬ 
land  Herald  Monthly  Summary ,  Auckland ,  New  Zealand. 


'TWELVE  PROFESSORS—] 


jlLESS  !  COUNT  THEM  !  —  ' 


-VE  !  ” 
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ROBERT  J.  CAMPBELL,  ILLUSTRATOR. 

BY  HARRY  P.  TABER. 

IT  is  not  easy  to  write  in  an  unprejudiced  manner  of  the 
work  of  a  man  in  whom  one  is  deeply  interested.  The 
temptations  to  be  over-praising  are  very  great,  and  one 
becomes  blind  to  faults  which  are  evident  to  the  critical 
observer.  Working,  as  I  have,  with  Robert  Campbell  for 
several  years,  watching  the  development  of  his  work  —  and 
watching,  too,  the  effect 
of  suggestion  when  he 
did  not  know  anything 
was  being  suggested  — 
has  been  a  privilege 
and  a  delight.  I  hon¬ 
estly  believe  that  Rob¬ 
ert  Campbell  is  one  of 
the  foremost  decorative 
illustrators  in  America 
today — not  that  he  is 
all  that  now,  for  he  is 
not,  but  that  he  has  it 
in  him,  and  that  oppor¬ 
tunity  will  prove  my 
assertion. 

The  man  who  has 
but  recently  chosen  to 
make  Chicago  his  home 
is  a  young  Scotchman, 
born  in  Canada  in  1873. 
He  has  been  a  shiftless 
sort  of  worker  —  dreaming  more  often  than  working;  but 
when  he  worked  he  accomplished  something,  which  is 
more  to  the  point.  He  took  a  short  apprenticeship  in  a 
drug  shop  and  did  not  like  it.  Then  he  entered  the  Ontario 
School  of  Practical  Science  of  the  Toronto  University,  class 
of  ’95,  and  the  records  of  that  institution  show  that  he 
headed  the  list  in  the  drafting  class  for  excellence  of  his 
work.  Shortly  after  leaving  school  he  went  to  Buffalo  and 
entered  the  office  of  an  architect  there  —  where  it  was  that  he 
was  "discovered.” 

It  was  early  in  1896  that  the  Buffalo  Times  offered  a  series 
of  prizes  for  some  cartoons  on  local  and  national  events.  I 
was  the  deciding  judge  who  passed  upon  the  designs  submit¬ 
ted.  Among  them  was  one  signed  R.  J.  C.  which,  while  it 
showed  a  lamentable  lack  of  humor  —  an  essential  in  car- 


Sketch  by  R.  J.  Campbell. 


KATHERINE  GREY. 

Sketch  by  R.  J.  Campbell, 


Courtesy  “Cosmopolitan  Magazine.” 
DECORATIVE  PANELS. 

Drawn  by  R.  J.  Campbell. 


toons  —  was  so  much  better  than  the  others,  that  there  was 
no  question  as  to  who  should  get  the  prize.  Mr.  Campbell 
came  in  to  see  me  shortly  afterward,  and  told  me  that 
he  had  decided  to  go  into  newspaper  illustration  as  a  pro¬ 
fession. 

Afterward  Mr.  Campbell  became  a  student  at  the  Art 
Students’  League  of  Buffalo,  and  from  that  time  on  he  has 
been  devoted  to  the  work  which  he  has  chosen,  never  slight¬ 
ing  what  he  had  to  do,  and  putting  in  more  hours  than 
seemed  to  be  best,  for  his  eyes  are  not  strong,  and  some  of 
his  work  is  very  delicate  and  needs  close  application. 

He  did  general  work  on  the  Enquirer ,  in  Buffalo,  illus¬ 
trating  local  events,  making  decorative  headings,  scenes 
about  the  courtrooms,  initials,  portraits  —  anything  that 
came  his  way.  He  had  at  this  time  no  distinctive  style,  and 
was  influenced  greatly  by  what  he  saw  of  other  people’s 
work.  Bradley  gave  him  his  fondness  for  black  lines  and 
strong  contrasts ;  Rene  Reinicke  gave  him  something  of 
carefulness  of  detail ;  Gibson  contributed  something  of 
sweeping  lines ;  Frank  Verbeck  suggested  a  certain  delicacy 
of  handling  —  every  one  of  the  modern  illustrators  had  an 
influence  on  his  work,  and  the  one  he  had  studied  last  could 
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usually  be  judged  by  the  drawings  he  turned  out.  Then  he 
settled  into  a  style  of  his  own  —  essentially  decorative  and 
essentially  suggestive  rather  than  apparent.  The  quality  of 
his  drawing  may  be  seen  from  the  engravings  which  appear 
herewith.  The  delicacy  of  his  portrait  work  and  the  strength 
of  his  broad  lines  are  strikingly  contrasted  in  the  picture  of 
Katherine  Grey  and  the  Victor  poster. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  had  considerable  experience  in  design¬ 
ing  trade  catalogue  work  and  that  sort  of  thing,  a  notable 
series  of  drawings  having  recently  been  turned  out  for  Gies 
&  Co.,  of  Buffalo.  His  work  in  illustration  has  attracted 
more  than  favorable  attention  from  the  editor  of  the  Cosmo¬ 
politan ,  and  he  has  finished  a  large  number  of  decorative 
ornaments  as  well  as  several  series  of  illustrations  for  stories 
to  appear  in  that  magazine.  His  cover  for  the  November 
Inland  Printer  was  another  example  of  strength  of  line 
combined  with  rare  delicacy  of  handling. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  married  in  Buffalo  two  years  ago, 
and  his  wife,  whose. portrait  appears  herewith,  has  been  a 
great  help  to  him  —  posing,  suggesting,  working  always  for 
the  betterment  of  her  husband’s  work.  His  future  is 
bounded  only  by  what  he  wants  to  make  it. 


PAPER'S  PREDECESSOR. 

The  first  artificial  substance  used  to  any  great  extent  to 
write  upon  was  papyrus.  This  wonderful  material,  which 
is  known  to  have  been  use  as  early  as  3,700  years  B.C.,  and, 
therefore,  claims  an  antiquity  which  is  almost  impossible  for 
us  to  grasp,  continued  in  use  as  the  staple  writing  material 
of  the  civilized  world  for  nearly  five  thousand  years.  It  was 
made  from  the  inner  bark  of  an  Egyptian  river  plant,  which 
had  a  triangular  stem  some  twelve  feet  high,  covered  with  a 
laminated  bark  consisting  of  about  twenty  different  films. 
These  were  stripped  off,  cut  into  lengths,  and  laid  out  singly 
side  by  side  on  a  flat  surface,  so  as  to  make  up  the  size  of 
sheet  required.  The  first  layer  was  wetted  with  starch  or 
gum,  and  on  it  a  second  was  placed,  crosswise,  and  the 
sheet,  after  pressing  or  beating,  was  dried  on  and  smoothed 
with  a  stone  or  some  hard  substance. 

About  the  year  200  B.C.,  the  Ptolemy  of  the  period  tried 
to  prevent  the  export  of  papyrus  from  Egypt,  and  Eumenes 
of  Pergamus,  in  Asia  Minor,  who  wished  to  form  a  library  to 
rival  the  celebrated  one  at  Alexandria,  had  to  seek  some 
other  substance  on  which  to  make  his  books.  Under  his 
auspices  a  great  improvement  was  made  in  the  preparation 
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of  skins  for  writing  upon,  and  this  improved  material  was 
known  as  Charta  Pergamena,  from  the  town  of  its  origin, 
and  hence  its  present  name,  parchment.  The  manufacture 
of  papyrus  was  established  at  Rome  about  the  Christian  era, 
and  the  Roman  product  was  both  whiter  and  better  than  the 
Egyptian,  as  it  was  sized  with  flour  and  its  layers  beaten 
together  by  a  hammer.  It  was  made  in  several  qualities,  the 
best  of  which  was  called  Charta  Hieratica,  a  name  adopted 
by  a  stationer  of  our  times  for  a  very  different  kind  of  note 
paper. —  The  Paper  Mill. 
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A.  S.  Gilman,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  made  his  office 
union  throughout. 


electrotyping  branch  of  the  Sanders  business  is  proving  in 
every  way  successful  and  has  become  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
the  business. 

Charles  W.  Cox,  well  known  to  the  printers  of  the  West 
as  "the  card  man,”  is  now  with  the  Carpenter  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  having  entire  charge  of  their  card 
department.  Mr.  Cox  has  sent  out  a  neat  announcement  of 
his  new  connection,  which  contains  some  strong  points  in 
favor  of  cut  cards,  and  especially  of  buying  them  of  the  firm 
he  is  now  with. 


J.  S.  Richards  is  now  superintendent  of  the  Plain  Dealer 
job  department  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

W.  M.  Williams,  formerly  with  the  Plain  Dealer ,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  is  now  with  A.  S.  Gilman. 

The  Corbitt  &  Butterfield  Company,  Chicago,  has  changed 
its  name  to  the  Corbitt  Railway  Printing  Company. 

H.  B.  Rouse,  formerly  with  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  is  now  with 
the  Chicago  branch  of  A.  D.  Farmer  &  Son  Typefounding 
Company. 

The  office  of  the  late  Edward  Leavell,  85  Fifth  avenue, 
Chicago,  has  been  purchased  of  his  widow  by  Farr  Brothers, 
and  is  now  run  under 
the  name  of  "The 
Farr  Press.” 

The  offices  of  the 
Pittsburg  Printing 
Company  (Percy  F. 

Smith  Printing  & 

Lithographing  Com¬ 
pany  and  Pittsburg 
Printing  Company) 
have  been  removed  to 
Standard  building, 

No.  531  Wood  street. 

We  understand 
that  the  printing  de¬ 
partment  of  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geo¬ 
detic  Survey,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  is  in 
the  market  for  its  next 
year’s  supply  of  pa¬ 
per.  The  kind  wanted 
is  chart  wove  paper 
of  several  different 
sizes  and  weights.  Particulars  can  be  had  by  applying  to 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  office. 

J.  Ernest  Hammond,  dealer  in  printing  material,  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rhode  Island,  has  removed  to  a  most  central  location 
in  the  printing  district,  being  at  45  Eddy  street,  directly 
opposite  city  hall  building  and  three  minutes’  walk  from 
Union  station,  where  The  Inland  Printer  will  be  found  on 
sale  and  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  printing  craft. 

A  new  engraving  firm  has  been  established  in  Boston, 
called  the  Massachusetts  Engraving  Company.  It  is  located 
at  41  Washington  street,  and  the  three  gentlemen  who  stand 
at  the  head  of  it  are  Ward  M.  Tenney,  William  D.  Wright 
and  George  W.  Wright.  They  have  a  competent  force  of 
workmen  in  all  departments,  and  propose  to  do  first-class 
work  in  all  the  different  branches  of  engraving  and  designing. 
We  wish  the  new  company  all  success. 

The  Sanders  Engraving  Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
has  purchased  the  entire  plant,  comprising  all  of  the  stock, 
machinery,  fixtures  and  good  will,  of  the  Snyder  Engraving 
Company  of  that  city.  This,  added  to  the  already  complete 
plant  of  the  Sanders  Company,  makes  it  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  engraving  establishments  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Snyder  and  his  best  workmen  will  be  retained.  The 


Klimsch,  Hunter  &  Co.,  London,  England,  who  were 
recently  appointed  agents  for  Koenig  &  Bauer,  have  already 
obtained  an  order  for  a  large  rotary  machine  built  by  that 
firm.  It  is  to  be  of  the  "three-decker”  type,  and  will  have 
several  novel  features.  The  machine  is  designed  to  print, 
fold,  paste  and  cut  a  twenty-four-page  newspaper  at  a  speed 
of  24,000  copies  per  hour  from  a  double  set  of  plates. 

Traveling  salesmen  are  not  always  honored  in  the  way 
Mr.  F.  A.  Venney,  of  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  American 
Type  Founders  Company  recently  was.  Mr.  Venney  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  a  big  order  for  type  and  printing  machin¬ 


ery  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  there  being  eight  carloads  shipped. 
So  elated  was  his  house  over  his  success  in  landing  the  order 
which  several  other  firms  had  been  endeavoring  to  get,  that 
they  went  through  the  old  cabinets  and  selected  a  lot  of 
stock  cuts  and  arranged  and  had  a  "testimonial”  printed  on 
a  card  five  by  nine  inches  in  size.  This  reduced  facsimile  will 
give  an  idea  of  what  the  job  was.  We  notice  that  the  train 
has  been  increased  by  two  cars,  but  suppose  this  is  simply  an 
oversight  due  to  the  intense  excitement  occasioned  by  the 
good  news. 

Mr.  F.  Wesel,  the  president  of  the  F.  Wesel  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  82-84  Fulton  street,  New  York,  will  be  in 
Chicago  shortly  after  December  1,  1899,  and  communications 
addressed  to  him  in  care  of  Barnhart  Brothers  &  Spindler 
will  have  his  attention.  Mr.  Wesel  is  considered  an  expert  on 
printing-office  equipments  (regular  or  linotype)  and  on  elec¬ 
trotyping,  stereotyping  and  photo-engraving  machinery,  and 
the  trade  in  the  West  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  meet  him. 

Frank  Barhydt,  formerly  in  the  printing  machinery 
business  in  Chicago,  and  later  connected  with  the  Chicago 
branch  of  the  American  Type  Founders  Company,  has 
recently  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Kansas  City  branch 
of  that  company.  Mr.  J.  B.  Reton,  of  Kansas  City,  goes  to 
St.  Louis,  and  is  now  connected  with  the  St.  Louis  branch  of 
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the  American  Type  Founders  Company,  looking  after  the 
interests  of  the  company  on  the  road. 


George  J.  Carter,  for  a  number  of  years  connected 
with  the  Empire  Machine  Company,  has  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  with  that  company,  and  is  now  with  the  Unitype  Com¬ 
pany,  150  Nassau  street,  New  York.  Mr.  Carter  will  look 
after  the  trade  in  the  Middle  States,  and  as  he  is  thoroughly 
posted  on  typesetting  machines  and  is  a  first-class  salesman, 
the  "Simplex”  is  likely  to  have  a  boom  in  that  territory. 


LORING  COES. 

We  have  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Loring  Coes,  of  the  house  of 
Loring  Coes  &  Company,  Inc.,  which  was  taken  on  his 
eighty-seventh  birthday.  He  has  had  a  specially  active  year, 
and  is  now  much  interested  in  improvements  and  additions 
to  the  plant,  which  are  being  made  under  his  personal  super¬ 
vision.  There  are  few  of  the  men  in  the  East  who  can  show 


such  marked  vigor  and  insight  at  such  an  advanced  ; 
Many  of  the  younger  men  of  the  community  would  not  < 
to  follow  him,  either  with  rod  or  gun,  and  to  those  that  w 
with  him  his  record  in  any  line  is  a  constant  source  of  < 
gratulation,  for  there  are  few  of  the  younger  member 
any  house  that  have  such  a  fund  of  experience  and  mecl 
ical  knowledge  ready  to  their  hand  for  the  asking  ;  and  : 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  efforts  of  the  young  n 
with  such  a  previous  experience  to  guide  them,  should 
able  to  make  headway  where  other  workers  in  the  same 
have  failed.  He  is  especially  interested  in  The  Inl. 
Printer,  and  generally  reads  it  from  cover  to  cover,  remi 
ing  on  quality  and  shade  of  all  the  finest  process- work, 
some  of  the  remarks  that  he  makes  would  give  some  of 
advertisers  cause  for  congratulation,  for  in  his  early  days 
Coes  was  considered  a  very  fine  draftsman  and  architect, 
says  The  Inland  Printer  is  the  "handsomest  book’ 
sees.  If  not  its  oldest  reader,  he  is  certainly  pretty  well 
the  list. 


INVALUABLE. 

The  Inland  Printer  is  invaluable  to  those  aiming  to 
produce  a  high  class  of  printing. — James  H.  Spencer ,  Lin¬ 
coln ,  Nebraska. 


ESTIMATING 

QUERIES 

f  AND 

COMMENTS 


CONDUCTED  B 

Under  this  head  will  be  included  such  notes  and  advice  on  esti¬ 
mating  as  may  be  requested  by  subscribers,  together  with  such 
comment  and  criticism  of  business  methods  cs  may  be  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  printing  trades.  All  letters  for  this  department 
should  be  marked  “  J.  I.  C.,”  care  The  Inland  Printer,  and  addressed 
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and  by  a  personal  observation  in  my  own  pressroom,  and 
where  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  inquire  in  regard  to  the 
same.  The  conclusion  that  I  have  arrived  at  is,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  find  the  exact  cost ;  but  as  far  as  my 
experience  has  taught  me,  I  make  it  as  follows  :  We  will  take 
this  matter  and  consider  it  on  a  basis  of  ten  hours  —  in  other 
words,  for  one  day.  The  plant  to  inventory  about  $50,000, 
a  pressman  and  one  feeder  to  each  machine,  300  working 
days,  and  making  ready  to  count  as  running : 


Cost  of  machine  complete  and  in  operation .  $2,000.00 

Interest  on  investment  at  5  per  cent . . . . 35 

Pressman,  at  $2.50  per  day  (average) . . . . . .  2.50 

Feeder,  at  $1.25  .  .  1.25 

Power,  at  rate  of  $75  per  horse-power . 35 

Maintenance  (this  to  include  rollers,  repairs,  packing,  ink,  make- 

ready,  paste,  etc.) . . .  1.00 

Its  proportion  of  interest  on  power  plant,  at  5  per  cent  (this  to 

include  engine,  shafting,  driving  belts,  piping,  etc.) . 10 

Depreciation,  at  6  per  cent  per  annum,  working  day . 50 


$5.95 

Office  expense,  its  proportion  of  the  floor  expense,  superintend¬ 
ence,  etc. —  charge  this  expense  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  of  the 


above  total .  1.48 

Cost  for  ten  hours,  29  by  42  two-revolution .  $7.43 


Now  we  have  the  cost  of  this  machine  for  ten  hours.  If 
nothing  is  produced  upon  this  press,  and  the  men  are  held 
waiting  for  orders,  this  expense  still  remains.  It  is  not  to  be 
presumed  that  any  concern  will  fill  one  floor  with  printing- 
machines  that  they  do  not  expect  to  keep  busy  at  least  eight 
hours  per  day  ;  thus  we  will  make  a  charge  of  two  hours’  lost 
time,  representing$1.50.  In  my  opinion  this  machine  in  your 
plant  will  cost  you  $9  for  every  ten  hours  you  own  and  operate 
it.  Now  let  us  see  where  good  management  will  keep  these 
machines  busy  —  with  five  pressmen  and  seven  feeders,  who 
can  help  on  make-ready.  I  do  not  think  there  is  really  a  con¬ 
cern  in  the  country  which  can  afford  to  place  at  each  machine 
one  pressman  and  one  experienced  feeder  and  do  work  for 
the  prices  that  are  being  quoted  throughout  the  country. 
Employing  printers  must  make  use  of  the  pressmen  and 
feeders  on  more  than  one  machine.  I  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  that  this  is  a  hard  matter  to  manage  successfully, 
but  if  the  help  are  with  you,  working  for  the  interest  of  the 
concern,  and  cooperating  with  the  foreman,  these  matters 
can  be  adjusted  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned  ;  this  done, 
the  expense  can  be  lessened  at  least  ten  per  cent.  It  is  always 
good  business  to  allow  your  men  to  have  a  day  or  two  off 
when  you  find  that  business  is  or  will  be  quiet.  When  you 
do  this  your  action  stops  the  salary,  but  the  balance  of  the 
expense  of  the  machine  continues.  We  are  all  in  the  business 
for  what  can  be  gotten  from  it ;  therefore  do  not  fail  to  see 
that  the  work  is  done  in  reasonable  time.  If  you  will  look 
into  this  matter  of  a  "lay  off”  you  will  find  that  your  men 
keep  posted  in  regard  to  "what’s  coming,”  and  if  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  they  doubtless  will  spend  more  time  than  you  figure  to 
make  forms  ready  or  run  them  through.  I  have  not  gone 
into  an  elaborate  scheme  or  a  lot  of  talk  or  figures  to  ascer¬ 
tain  this  item  which  you  desire  to  know,  but  it  is  a  plain  and 
common  way  to  get  at  it,  one  that  any  ordinary  man  can 
figure  out,  whether  he  be  the  proprietor  or  superintendent, 
without  resorting  to  the  many  complicated  tables  that  are 
published  from  time  to  time.  This  explanation  can  be 
adapted  to  any  pressroom  by  looking  up  what  is  paid  the 
work  being  done.  I  have  based  my  opinion  upon  an  ordinary 
job,  catalogue  and  book  printing  concern,  and  not  one  that 
is  working  upon  any  specialty  or  color-work.  Will  some 
employing  printers  give  us  their  views  upon  this  item  of 
"What  is  the  actual  cost  of  operating  a  29  by  42  two-revolu¬ 
tion  press  in  plant  of  about  size  mentioned  ?  ”  Do  not  ask 
me  to  omit  the  publication  of  your  firm  name  —  there  is  no 
disgrace  in  allowing  the  use  of  your  name  in  a  controversy 
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of  this  kind.  All  can  learn  —  even  though  we  are  not  great 
printers. 

Inland  Printer  Company ,  Chicago  : 

Gentlemen,— I  enclose  a  sample  o£  a  job  on  which  there  were  three 
estimates.  Ours  was  $49.75  ;  another  one  was  over  one-third  less  than 
ours,  and  the  third  estimate  was  about  one-third  higher  than  ours.  Below 
1  give  the  cost  as  figured  out  by  us : 

500  books,  100  sheets  in  each,  and  500  books,  50  sheets  in  each,  2%  by  9, 
cloth  strip  in  back.  We  estimated  printing  the  full  sheet  of  19  by  24  for  the 


inside,  black  ink,  cover  in  gold  and  embossed. 

Paper:  19  by  24,  24  pounds,  5%  cents,  10  reams  laid  E.  S .  $13.20 

Cover  paper,  2  quires,  20  by  25,  60-pound,  Princess . 90 

Presswork,  one  day .  4.50 

Binding  and  perforating... . . . 17.50 

Presswork  and  bronzing  cover,  six  hours .  1.50 

Embossing,  three  hours . 90 

Extra  electrotypes . 2.94 

Total  cost . $41.44 


You  will  notice  that  no  charge  has  been  made  for  composition.  We 
had  four  sets  of  plates  to  start  on,  also  the  embossing  dies. 

The  printer  who  secured  this  order  is  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Typothetae,  and  at  the  meeting  is  always  advocating  raising  prices,  claim¬ 
ing  that  printers,  as  ausual  thing,  charge  too  little. 

I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  regarding  the  three  estimates.  If 
you  use  it  in  the  columns  of  the  paper,  please  see  that  the  name  of  the  job 
is  not  given,  I  am.  Very  truly  yours,  W.  A.  MacCalla, 

P.S.— ' The  successful  bidder  on  this  job  forgot  to  include  perforating. 
When  he  discovered  it  he  did  not  raise  his  price. 

Answer. — If  your  figures  represent  cost,  I  would  say  that 
your  price  is  very  much  too  low  ;  an  addition  of  twenty  per 
cent  on  the  cost  price  of  any  printed  work  will  not  increase 
your  bank  account.  The  writer  has  always  advocated  a 
division  of  estimates,  i.  e.,  find  the  cost  of  each  part  of  the 
work  ;  as  for  instance,  on  paper  add  twenty  per  cent ;  on 
composition,  jobwork,  75  cents  to  $1  per  hour;  on  plain 
matter,  ordinary  work,  60  cents  per  1,000  ems.  Charge  for 
making  up  separate  and  locking  separate.  You  can  deal  in 
paper,  i.  e.,  buy  and  sell  on  an  average  of  twenty  per  cent, 
but  how  can  you  do  composition  and  presswork  upon  this 
same  basis  ?  Binding  is  now  done  close,  often  on  too  small 
margin.  If  you  had  adopted  my  method  in  making  this 
price  it  would  have  been  as  follows  : 

1,000  copies. 


Paper:  19 by  24,  28-pound,  E.  S.,  laid . $16.00 

Paper  cover.  Princess,  65-pound .  1.25 

Locking  and  make-up .  1.25 

Presswork:  inside,  5,000  impressions .  10.00 

cover,  in  gold .  3.00 

embossed .  2.50 

Binding,  at  1  cent  each .  10.00 

Perforating,  20  reams,  four  times  through .  10.00 

Extra  electrotypes . • .  3.50 

Total  cost . $57.50 


This  binding  to  be  done  eight  on,  and  the  perforation  on  a 
single  machine.  Let  us  look  at  the  time  of  presswork.  You 
claim  a  cost  of  $4.50,  and  you  add  twenty  per  cent,  and  thus 
get  $5.40  for  ten  hours’  use  of  a  pony  cylinder,  where  it 
should  be  $9,  and  this  is  a  low  price  for  it  —  making  ready  a 
royal  sheet,  that  will  consist  of  type,  blank  rules,  and  some¬ 
what  of  a  register,  and  the  printing  of  5,000  sheets  —  you  will 
readily  see  that  there  is  no  money  to  be  made  at  prices  of  this 
kind.  As  to  the  "other  feller,”  let  all  of  us  pity  him  —  he  did 
not  have  the  nerve  to  say  he  had  made  an  error,  he  allowed 
it  to  go  through  and  thus  established  the  price.  Will  he  do 
another  lot  at  same  price  ? 

Inland  Printer  Company,  Chicago: 

Gentlemen, —  We  have  been  subscribers  to  your  paper  for  years. 
This  department  has  our  first  attention.  Without  question  your  reading 
matter  interests  all  who  have  that  which  your  department  treats.  We 
herewith  append  specification  for  work  that  has  been  presented  to  us  for 
an  estimate.  We  notice  that  the  last  edition  was  issued  from  a  Chicago 

press.  We  trust  that  this  fact  will  not  interfere  with  your  views . 

Kindly  make  us  a  fair  price.  Our  estimate  has  been  filed  by  this  concern. 
We  have  made  price  for  this  work  for  three  consecutive  years  without 
securing  the  order.  Yours,  A  Reader. 

SPECIFICATIONS. 

4,000  catalogues,  7  by  1024  or  20X  open.  212  pages.  Printed  in  red 
and  brown.  Paper  to  be  29  by  43,  100  pounds,  enameled  No.  1,  natural. 
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Books  to  be  sewed,  to  allow  same  to  open  flat ;  reinforced  in  front  and 
back  with  strip  of  muslin  cloth,  same  to  be  neatly  executed.  Covers  to 
be  embossed  in  colors,  but  furnished  without  expense.  Composition, 
presswork,  binding  and  all  stock  used  in  the  execution  of  the  work  to  be 
first-class  in  every  particular.  Dirty  or  poor  work  will  not  be  accepted. 

Answer. — In  this  case  my  opinion  may  have  some  influence 
in  your  changing  some  part  of  your  estimate,  but  as  your 
estimate  has  been  fi'ed  we  stand  alike.  However,  we  are 
always  perfectly  willing  to  give  our  readers  our  humble  opin¬ 
ion  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  making  of  price.  We 
give  the  estimate  below  : 


ESTIMATE.  4,000  copies. 


Paper:  29  by  43, 100  pounds,  No.  1  enameled  natural,  6Va  sheets  to 
book,  allowing  waste  for  two-color  work,  and  add  fifteen  per 

cent .  $415.00 

Composition  :  212  pages .  200.00 

“  making  up .  20.00 

“  lock  and  make-up  color  forms .  15.00 

Presswork:  13  forms  in  brown  and  make -ready .  200.00 

“  13  “  “red  .  .  150.00 

Binding:  sewed,  covers  glued  on,  reinforced  inside  with  cloth  in 

front  and  back,  and  packing .  125.00 

$1,125.00 
1,000  copies. 


Detail  of  binding:  Folding  thirteen  16s,  one  4 .  S  5.75 

Sewing  fourteen  sections .  15.00 

Cloth  and  cutting . 50 

Pasting  cloth .  4.00 

Covering  books . . . 2.00 

Trimming  books .  1.75 


$29.00 

Comments. — You  undoubtedly  notice  that  the  covers  are  fur¬ 
nished.  Now  let  us  look  at  it.  Why  are  they  furnished  ? 
The  plates  and  dies  are  now  in  the  hands  of  some  printer 
who  made  them,  with  the  understanding  that  they  should 
remain  in  his  possession ;  therefore,  none  other  but  him 
can  give  as  low  a  figure  for  that  part  of  the  work.  These 
plates  and  dies  would  cost  about  $40.  Very  few,  if  any,  will 
make  an  investment  of  that  amount,  not  knowing  how  long 
they  can  retain  the  work.  The  labor  upon  these  metal  and 
brass  plates  was  sold  to  the  customer,  but  the  metal  was  to 
remain  the  property  of  the  printer.  Absurd  as  it  may 
appear,  this  practice  is  carried  on  by  all  who  are  in  the 
trade,  as  well  as  lithographers  ;  in  stone-work,  they  sell  the 
engraving  on  stone,  but  the  stone  always  remains  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  lithographer.  The  customer  rarely  looks  into  this 
item  of  expense  until  it  is  too  late.  This  job  printed,  as 
it  is,  in  two  colors  of  ink  —  brown  and  red  —  must  be 
"sheeted”  to  insure  perfect  cleanliness.  These  heavy  cuts 
will  offset  if  this  is  not  done  —  do  not  risk  it.  The  com¬ 
position  is  well  done,  the  presswork  perfect,  the  binding 
excellent,  the  paper  all  that  could  be  expected  ;  therefore,  a 
perfect  catalogue,  and  the  price  given  you  by  the  writer  is 
as  low  as  that  work  can  be  done.  The  cloth  reinforced  on 
cover  must  be  carefully  done,  as  also  the  covering  and  bind¬ 
ing.  Slipsheet  these  books  before  trimming,  and  leave 
sheets  in,  as  they  will  rub  in  shipping  if  taken  out.  This 
job  as  a  whole  could  not  be  executed  in  a  more  satisfactory 
manner  than  the  sample.  If  you  agree  to  deliver,  remember 
the  cases  and  freight.  You  will  notice  that  I  have  placed 
fifteen  per  cent  over  cost  of  paper  delivered  in  your  city. 
You  can  handle  this  amount  of  paper  for  that. 

The  Inland  Printer  Company ,  Chicago  : 

Dear  Sirs, —  I  am  about  to  ask  a  favor  from  you  in  regard  to  a  little 
estimating  on  bookwork. 

If  you  can,  and  wish  to  give  the  time  and  trouble  which  I  ask,  I  will  be 
very  much  obliged  to  you,  and  if  there  is  any  kind  of  a  favor  I  can  ever  do 
you,  all  you  need  to  do  is  to  ask,  and  it  will  be  done. 

Unfortunately,  perhaps,  I  am  one  of  many  printers  who  have  started 
in  to  make  a  name  for  himself  in  the  journalistic  line,  as  well  as  in  the 
job-printing  line.  Some  time  ago,  I  sent  you  a  couple  of  samples  of  the 
work  I  have  started  in  to  do,  and  the  way  I  have  taken  to  advertise, 
which,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  you  criticised,  and  in  a  way  I  wished  you 
to.  I  have  acted  upon  your  suggestion,  and  gotten  out  some  blotters,  and 


after  I  get  the  plan  more  perfected,  will  send  you  a  few.  so  as  to  get  more 
suggestions. 

The  estimates  mentioned  above  are  on  a  book  of  500  pages,  1,000 
copies,  set  22  ems  pica  wide,,  six-to-pica  leads,  36  lines  to  page,  composi¬ 
tion  by  hand.  Type,  small  pica  old  style.  Stock,  22  by  32  tinted  book, 
$3.30  per  ream.  Printed  in  eight-page  forms  on  cylinder  press.  Printing 
only ;  binding  not  to  be  considered. 

We  have  made  a  price  on  the  work,  and  just  for  the  sake  of  satisfy 
ing  my  curiosity  thought  you  could  give  an  idea  whether  the  price  was 
right.  Do  not  think  it  fair  to  give  you  the  price,  but  will  say  it  was  the 
lowest  we  could  do  it  for,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  decent  profit. 
Want  you  to  do  the  same. 

I  think  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  and  not  experienced  man  who 
makes  estimates,  the  department  devoted  to  that  in  The  Inland  Printer 
is  the  finest  thing  I  know  of.  It  helped  me  immensely.  Yours  very  truly, 

Marshall,  Mich.  E.  B.  Stuart. 

Answer. —  The  writer  is  very  glad  to  know  that  his  efforts 
have  been  and  are  now  appreciated.  I  shall  always  be  glad 
to  answer  all  that  I  can  in  space  allowed  for  such  matter. 
My  opinion  of  the  price  desired  is  as  follows: 

1,000  copies,  7 Yz  by  10%,  as  above  described,  printed  in  eight-page 
forms  — delivered  flat  to  bindery,  without  covers : 

1,000  copies. 

Paper:  22  by  32,  50-pound,  S.  &  S.  C.,  32  sheets  to  each  book. 


including  waste .  $254 . 00 

Composition:  500  pages,  11-point . 500.00 

Making  up  500  pages,  at  10  cents .  50.00 

Presswork :  63  forms,  at  $3 .  189.00 

Locking  63  forms,  at  50  cents .  31.50 

Packing  and  cases .  6.50 


$1,031.00 

It  being  understood  that  forms  follow  on  presswork,  and  no 
lost  time  in  corrections  on  press.  You  would  be  surprised 
when  you  see  with  what  rapidity  this  work  can  be  done  if 
run  on  two  presses,  and  you  keep  them  busy,  with  no  cor¬ 
rection  on  press.  Do  not  allow  this — waiting  and  lost  time 
represents  your  profit. 

Estimating  Editor,  Inland  Printer: 

Dear  Sir,— I  send  you  herewith  estimate  for  directory  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  M.  E.  Conference,  600  copies,  64  pages  inside,  size  of  page  6  by  4%, 
4  pages  half-tones  inset  on  enameled  paper,  4-page  cover.  The  directory 
proper  covers  36  pages,  set  in  long  primer,  24  by  36  =  864  ems  to  page  ;  32 
pages,  in  which  is  included  4  cover-pages,  were  advertisements,  which  I 
measured  as  8-point,  30  by  43  =  1,290  ems  to  page. 

I  made  estimate  this  way,  and  lost  the  job  : 

600 

Stock:  - 

Cover,  antique  laid,  20  by  25,  48-pound,  5%  cents,  run  double, 

12  by  9%,  4  out . . . 39 

Inset,  enameled  book,  25  by  38,  80-pound,  8  cents,  run  double. 


12by9K,  8  out . 48 

Inside,  M.  F.  Book,  toned,  24  by  38, 50-pound,  4%  cents,  1  sheet  to 

book . 2.70 

$3.57 

Add  50  per  cent .  1.78 

Composition:  $5.35 

8-point,  1,290  ems  to  page,  32  pages . 41,280 

Long  primer,  864  ems  to  page,  36  pages . 31,104 

At  60  cents . . . . .  $43.43 

Make-up,  68  pages  at  10  cents .  6.80 

“  “  and  lock  four  half-tone  pages .  .50 

Lock  up  four  16-page  forms  at  $1 .  4.00 

- $54.73 

Presswork : 

Four  16-page  forms  at  $1 .  $4.00 

One  half-tone  form,  $1.50  ;  one  cover  form,  $1 .  2.50  6.50 

Binding : 

Done  out  of  town,  stapled  through  back. . . .  $2.00 

Express  and  cartage  two  ways .  1.50  3.50 

$70.08 


I  made  selling  price  $70.  My  lucky  neighbor  who  got  the  job  bid  $12 
lower  than  I  did.  I  do  not  believe  he  is  "lucky”  in  doing  the  job  for  $58. 
He  probably  measured  the  composition  throughout  as  long  primer  —  that 
would  about  make  it.  Was  I  mistaken  in  measuring  advertisements 
8-point  ? 

Would  be  pleased  and  very  much  obliged  if  you  would  make  estimate 
on  this  work,  or  show  me  my  error,  in  The  Inland  Printer. 

Very  respectfully,  William  E.  Lemon. 

Answer. —  Your  price  is  too  low.  As  to  making  selling  price 
$58,  there  can  not  be  any  profit  —  in  fact,  the  printer  doing 
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the  work  for  that  figure  will  not  be  in  business  long,  at 
least  let  us  hope.  The  item  of  paper  is  right.  The  compo¬ 
sition  is  rather  strong  ;  you  will  agree  with  me  that  your 
compositor  can  set  up  advertisement  pages  in  one-half  the 
time  consumed  in  plain  8-point,  and  as  the  run  is  small,  you 
should  figure  10-point.  If  you  had  done  so  the  price  for 
composition  complete,  ready  to  print,  would  be  $43.  The 
writer  will  acknowledge  that  this  price  is  not  high,  but  we  are 
''up  against”  machine- work  and  those  who  do  not  as  yet 
know  the  expense  of  machine  composition  (and  these  people 
are  much  in  evidence  today,  but  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
a  machine  is  not  all  that  figures  into  cost  of  running  one)  s 
And  again,  machines  can  not  get  around  the  composing- 
room,  and  set  up  ads.  as  fast  as  the  "man  of  the  stick.” 
Now,  take  up  your  presswork ;  think  of  putting  on  four  six- 
teen-page  forms,  and  printing  an  edition  of  600  copies  for  $4! 
This  can  be  done  on  a  wager,  but  every  day,  no  !  Men  will 
not  stand  it,  and  some  will  not  do  the  slop  work  that  this 
amount  of  time  will  produce.  This  charge  should  have  been 
$10,  and  make  time  on  the  four  forms.  The  selling  price  for 


this  work  should  have  been  :  600  copies. 

Paper . . . . .  $  6.00 

Composition .  48.00 

Presswork :  inside  four  forms .  10.00 

“  insert  four  cuts,  one  form .  3.00 

“  cover  four  pages,  one  form . . .  2.00 

Binding,  glue,  cover .  3.50 

$72.50 


This  price  is  based  on  advertising  pages  to  consist  of  four 
two  and  one  page  ads.,  and  not  cut  up  into  eights  and  six- 
teens  to  page.  Let  the  "other  fellow”  have  the  work  — 
money  made  not  to  do  work  at  such  figures.  We  are  getting 
along  nicely  without  that  kind  of  competition  in  many  cities 
and  towns,  and  let  us  hope  to  get  rid  of  all  who  have  a  desire 
to  do  business  for  the  honor  there  is  in  it. 


Oregon. 


THE  ALTON  LIMITED. 

On  Wednesday,  November  15,  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Rail¬ 
road  Company  invited  representatives  of  the  press,  advertis¬ 
ing  managers,  proprietors  of  hotels  and  others  to  inspect  the 
newly  equipped  trains  which  were  to  be  placed  in  regular 
service  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  on  the  day  following. 
Trial  runs  were  made  simultaneously  from  St.  Louis  and 
from  Chicago.  The  one  in  St.  Louis  was  in  charge  of  James 
Charlton,  general  passenger  and  ticket  agent  of  the  road,  the 
trip  being  to  Alton  and  return.  The  Chicago  train  was  in 
charge  of  C.  H.  Chappell,  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  George  J.  Charlton,  assistant  general  passenger  and 


ticket  agent,  and  Dudley  Walker,  advertising  manager.  The 
train  left  promptly  at  one  o’clock,  going  as  far  as  Joliet,  and 
returning  at  five  o’clock.  Luncheon  was  served  en  route, 
and  every  one  returned  thoroughly  satisfied  as  to  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  train,  as  well  as  the  hospitality  of  the  Alton  road. 
The  new  trains  are  said  to  be  the  finest  examples  of  perfec¬ 
tion  in  day-train  equipment  on  any  road,  and  are  certainly 
marvels  in  their  way.  The  equipment  consists  of  standard 
Chicago  &  Alton  passenger  locomotive  ;  United  States  postal 
car,  sixty-six  feet  in  length  ;  combination  passenger  and  bag¬ 
gage  car,  combination  parlor  chair  car  and  coach,  Chicago  & 
Alton  parlor  chair  car ;  cafe  and  buffet  smoking  car  and 
Pullman  parlor  observation  car,  each  of  which  is  seventy-two 
feet  six  inches  in  length.  The  framing  of  all  these  cars  is 
Pullman  standard,  with  Empire  decks,  wide  vestibules,  stand¬ 
ard  steel  platforms  and  anti-telescoping  device.  All  of  the 
cars  are  lighted  with  electric  lights  except  the  mail  car  and 
combination  passenger  coach  and  baggage  car,  which  are 
lighted  with  Pintsch  gas.  The  windows  throughout  the 
entire  train  are  of  uniform  width,  the  Gothic  lights  above 
being  of  the  new  Pullman  standard.  The  ornamentation  is 
of  special  design,  the  color  scheme  being  maroon.  Great 
care  has  been  used  in  the  selection  of  plushes  and  woods  for 
the  interior,  and  the  lamps,  metal  furnishings,  etc.,  are  of 
special  design. 

One  of  the  features  which  naturally  attracts  the  newspaper 
man  and  the  publisher  is  the  elegance  of  the  menu  cards  and 
wine  lists ;  also  the  bookcase  containing  a  specially  selected 
assortment  of  story  books,  books  of  travel  and  essays ;  the 
table  with  writing  materials,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  receptacle  in 
which  are  kept  the  current  magazines  and  periodicals,  all 
neatly  bound  in  appropriate  leather  cases.  We  present  here¬ 
with  an  etching  of  the  old  town  of  Alton,  one  of  the  cuts 
used  to  illustrate  the  menu  card  on  this  train.  The  front 
cover  of  the  menu  showed  the  town  of  Alton  as  it  appears 
today,  the  picture  being  a  copper  etching  by  Louis  Braun- 
hold,  neatly  framed  in  the  gray  mottled  stock  which  forms 
the  cover.  The  wine  list  and  buffet  lunch  card  were  also  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  the  menu.  The  Alton  road 
has  shown  by  this,  its  latest  achievement,  that  it  intends  to 
be  strictly  up  to  date  as  regards  equipment  in  train  service, 
as  well  as  in  other  details. 
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BY  CHARLES  H.  COCHRANE. 

(For  other  patents  see  the  various  departments.) 

A  simple  and  ingenious  folding  and  delivery  mechanism 
for  the  Goss  presses  has  been  patented  as  No.  635,719,  by 
Joseph  L.  Firm,  the  veteran  machine-designer  of  Jersey  City. 
The  web  B  travels  down  the  former  A,  to  receive  a  longitu¬ 
dinal  fold  between  the  roller  G  and  cylinder  H.  There  are 
three  sets  of  folding  blades  and  knifes  on  H,  so  that  in  one 
rotation  it  cuts  off  and  folds  three  newspapers,  which  are 


No.  634,535,  by  L.  P.  Monier  and  G.  Gloeckler,  of  Paris, 
France.  The  illustration  shows  a  portion  of  the  mechanism 
for  printing  date  numbers  consecutively. 

A  rotary  plate-printing  and  embossing  machine  that  looks 
very  promising  is  patented  as  No.  634,658,  by  C.  E.  Brink- 
worth,  of  Buffalo.  The  plate-cylinder  52  is  surmounted  by 
a  pressure-pad  67,  for  wiping  off  the  ink,  the  process  being 
that  of  copperplate  printing,  in  which  the  plate-surface  is 
smooth  and  the  lines  to  be  printed  incised  or  sunk  in.  The 
wiping  is  further  perfected  by  the  use  of  a  tough  strip  of 
paper  carried  in  from  the  roll  79,  thus  presenting  an  ever- 
clean  surface  for  wiping.  A  revolving  ink-removing  brush  is 
previously  brought  into  play  at  45,  to  take  off  the  heaviest 
portion  of  the  ink. 

Alexander  Paterson,  of  London,  England,  has  patented 
(No.  634,024)  an  improvement  in  printers’  furniture,  having 
corner-pieces  of  novel  form,  as  shown,  for  assisting  in  con- 


delivered  on  the  carriers  9.  To  bring  eight  pages  together 
it  is  simply  necessary  to  carry  two  webs  at  once  down  the 
former ;  ten  pages,  two  and  a  half  webs,  and  so  on  for  other 
combinations.  When  attached  to  a  straight-line  press  this 
mechanism  will  handle  almost  any  number  of  pages  without 
any  adjustments  or  changes. 

W.  G.  Trevette,  of  Chicago,  in  patent  No.  635,616,  shows 
new  devices  for  the  perfection  of  the  feeding  machine  he  is 
developing.  The  illustration  selected  shows  a  method  of 
fanning  out  the  sheets.  The  hard-rubber  surface  J  is  about 
to  be  depressed  on  the  top  sheet,  and  pushed  to  carry  it 
along  by  contact.  The  invention  discloses  many  minor  con¬ 
trivances  for  insuring  accurate  operation. 

A  so-called  feeder  for  perforating  machines  is  the  subject 
of  patent  No.  634,246,  by  Charles  S.  Perkins,  of  Chicago.  It 
is  rather  a  mechanism  for  insuring  accurate  feeding,  for  the 
operator  apparently  brings  the  sheets  in  by  hand  to  the 
carriage  23,  which  has  a  clamp  for  holding  the  edges  of  the 
sheet.  The  perforating  needles  are  at  3  and  the  stripper  at  4. 

A  very  complicated  apparatus  for  printing,  counting  and 
issuing  tickets  has  been  patented  in  the  United  States  as 


fining  strips  of  furniture  about  pages  of  type.  They  may  be 
useful  for  special  work. 

A  very  simple  way  of  manufacturing  type,  so  that  letters 
can  not  pull  out  of  a  form,  is  the  subject  of  patent  No. 
635,651,  by  A.  L.  Campfield,  of  Chicago.  The  type  are 
ribbed  and  grooved  as  shown  in  the  drawings,  and  the  leads 
are  shaped  to  correspond  with  them.  The, invention  has  its 
good  points,  but  how  about  making  corrections  oh  the  press  ? 
There  it  would  be  a  nuisance  instead  of  an  advantage. 

A  neat,  cheap,  simple  and  convenient  copyholder  is  that 
shown  by  Elmer  Waldrip,  of  Asotin,  Washington,  as  patent 
No.  634,922.  The  drawing  explains  itself. 

James  West,  of  St.  Louis,  has  patented  (No.  635,213)  some 
improvements  in  envelope  machinery,  and  assigned  to  the 
Samuel  Cupples  Envelope  Company  of  that  city.  The 
drawing  shows  a  development  of  West’s  patents  of  1890  and 
1892.  It  is  adapted  to  handle  numerous  widths  of  paper, 
and  the  heads  for  directing  the  web  are  so  adjustable  that 
the  central  point  between  the  heads  may  be  kept  on  the 
center  of  the  machine.  The  roll  of  paper  is  at  2,  the  printer 
at  27,  the  first  set  of  gumming  disks  at  31,  while  at  50  the 
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edge-folds  are  made  and  other  gumming  appliances  come 
into  use.  Under  the  standard  80  the  bottom  transverse  fold  is 
made,  and  the  final  cutting,  folding  and  transmitting  follows, 
the  envelope  being  delivered  between  a  belt  and  a  large 
wheel  on  shaft  151,  and  carried  around  in  a  current  of  hot 
air  to  thoroughly  dry  it  before  being  passed  out  of  the 
machine. 


The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  candidly  and  briefly  criti¬ 
cise  specimens  of  printing  submitted  hereto.  The  large  number  of 
specimens  submitted  makes  it  necessary  that  all  comments  shall  be 
brief,  and  no  discourtesy  Is  intended  in  the  seeming  bluntness  of 
adverse  criticisms.  Contributors  who  fear  adverse  criticism  must 
give  notice  that  they  desire  only  favorable  mention,  and  should 
their  specimens  not  deserve  praise  no  comment  whatever  will  be 
made.  Samples  intended  for  review  under  this  head  should  be 
mailed  to  this  office  flat,  and  plainly  marked  on  corner  “Alpha.” 


A  few  programs  of  banquets  held  by  Greek  letter  societies  have  been 
sent  to  us  by  Allen  L.  Smith,  Ithaca,  New  York.  The  work,  both  in 
composition  and  presswork,  and  in  the  finishing  touches  in  the  bindery,  is 
above  criticism. 


Vander  Liles,  Sanford,  North  Carolina  — The  blotter  of  the  Cole 
Steam  Printing  Company  is  neatly  set,  and  well  printed  in  four  colors. 
The  cover  is  about  as  artistic  a  piece  of  work  as  any  one  could  have 
made.  Your  work  is  first-class. 


Edward  W.  Dorsey,  78  West  One  Hundred  and  Third  street,  New 
York. —  The  "Souvenir  of  the  Dewey  Album  of  Press  Clippings  ”  and  the 
bill-head  are  very  good  specimens  of  neat  and  tasteful  composition  — the 
bill-head,  in  one  series  of  type,  being  especially  pleasing. 


From  Horting  &  Snader,  737  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  comes  a  varied  assortment  of  commercial  and  society  work,  all  of 
which  is  neatly  set.  well  displayed,  and  admirably  printed  —  some  in  two 
or  more  colors.  The  work  is  all  of  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 


Buckley,  "The  Printer,”  St.  Albans,  Vermont— Your  blotters  are 
good.  The  cuts  used  give  a  vivid  idea  of  the  point  you  aim  to  impress  on 
the  public.  The  composition  display  is  excellent  and  the  presswork  is 
very  good.  "  I  am  watching  for  you  every  day  but  Sunday  ”  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  adage  to  impress  upon  your  prospective  patrons. 


"And  it’s  only  a  brochure,”  is  the  apology  which  the  Times-News 
Company,  Connersville,  Indiana,  offers  to  its  patrons  for  issuing  a  neat 
booklet  showing  samples  of  the  work  it  has  been  turning  out  for  cus¬ 
tomers  and  what  it  is  willing  and  able  to  do  for  future  customers.  Com¬ 
position  and  presswork  are  both  of  a  high  class  of  merit. 


The  American  Type  Founders  Company  has  sent  out  a  very  dainty 
specimen  sheet,  entitled  "Prevailing  Type  Fashions.”  It  is  printed  by  the 
Boston  branch,  and  is  up  to  their  high  standard.  The  faces  shown  are 
"Copperplate  Roman,”  "Card  Mercantile,”  "Mercantile  Bold,”  and  the 
"Wayside  Ornaments.”  The  specimen  sheet  is  enclosed  in  a  wrapper  of 
unique  design. 


A  neat  booklet,  4  by  6  inches,  oblong,  consisting  of  fifty-six  pages  and 
cover,  and  entitled  "  Some  car  signs  that  have  brought  business  to  their 
users,”  is  issued  by  H.  I.  Ireland,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  It  shows 
reproductions  in  half-tone  and  color  of  artistic  signs  made  for  patrons, 
and  advertisers  might  acquire  much  useful  information  therefrom.  The 
brochure  is  very  well  printed. 


The  Stanley-Taylor  Company,  424  Sansome  street,  San  Francisco, 
California,  issued  an  especially  neat  calendar  for  October.  The  card  is 
63A  by  8%  inches,  printed  in  red  and  black,  with  green  and  buff  tints.  At 
the  head  of  the  calendar  is  a  photogravure  reproduction  of  the  transport 
Sherman,  with  flags  flying  from  every  masthead,  and  the  decks  covered 
with  United  States  troops.  The  composition  and  presswork  are  both  very 


The  Institute  Manual  and  Public  School  Directory  of  Potter  county, 
Pennsylvania,  is  a  neat  piece  of  composition  and  presswork.  The 
pamphlet  is  6H  by  8%  inches  in  size,  forty-eight  pages  and  cover,  tied 
with  silk  cord.  The  half-tone  portrait  of  Longfellow  would  have  been 
improved  if  in  the  make-ready  a  little  more  cutting  away  of  the  vignetting 
had  been  done.  Otherwise  the  pamphlet  is  a  very  creditable  piece  of 
work. 

George  T.  Dutton,  Vancouver,  B.  C. — The  samples  sent  by  you 
compare  favorably  with  many  sent  by  printers  in  the  larger  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Don’t  be  too  modest.  Your  composition  is 
good,  and  though  in  some  of  the  samples  the  presswork  could  be 


improved,  yet,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  collection  will  pass  muster  without 
severe  criticism.  You  have  a  good  selection  of  material  to  work  with 
and  apparently  try  to  make  the  best  use  of  it. 

W.  J.  Shaw,  with  the  Duilerin  Leader,  Carman,  Manitoba— You  have 
tried  to  put  too  much  ornamentation  on  the  business  card,  and  two  colors 
—  either  red  and  blue  or  red  and  black  —  would  have  looked  much  neater 
than  the  colors  you  have  used.  The  cover  could  have  been  improved  by 
making  the  lettering,  "  Methodist  Church  Choir,”  much  larger,  and  the 
name  of  the  leader  a  little  more  prominent,  and  leaving  off.  quite  a  lot  of 
the  border  work.  Try  to  make  your  productions  neat  and  simple.  The 
day  forcrowding  a  lot  of  border  and  rule-work  on  a  cover-page  has  gone  by. 

The  Parsons  Paper  Company,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  is  sending 
out  a  specimen  book  of  its  ledger  linens  and  bonds.  The  book  shows 
only  the  regular  lines  of  papers  which  the  firm  makes  and  carries  in 
stock.  Among  the  papers  shown  are  the  Scotch  Linen  Ledger,  Royal 
Linen  Ledger.  Old  Hampton  Bond,  and  all  of  its  well-known  papers.  The 
samples  of  papers  are  all  large  enough  to  enable  one  to  easily  see  the 
character  of  the  goods,  and  are  neatly  enclosed  in  embossed  cover.'  The 
job  bears  the  imprint  of  the  Griffith,  Axtell  &  Cady  Company,  of 
Holyoke. 

Two  advertisements  are  submitted  by  L.  C.  Falstreau,  with  the  J.  B. 
Savage  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  "The  Marine  Review”  ad.  is  a  good 
piece  of  composition,  and  the  time  taken  to  set  it  in  is  reasonable.  It  is 
a  very  effective  piece  of  work.  The  Tidd  ad.  is  fair ;  but  we  think  if  the 
word  "  Insurance  ”  had  been  set  in  a  very  bold  type  across  the  center  of 
the  page  and  not  enclosed  in  a  panel  the  ad.  would  have  been  very  much 
more  effective.  It  looks  a  little  weak.  As  it  stands  the  name  is  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  the  ad.,  while  the  business  to  be  advertised  should 
be  the  striking  feature. 

The  Galveston  Business  University  catalogue  is  a  handsomely  bound 
book  of  sixty-four  pages,  of  the  highest  style  of  typographical  work, 
printed  on  extra  heavy  enameled  stock,  and  issued  from  the  house  of 
Clarke  &  Courts,  the  printers  par  excellence  of  Galveston,  Texas.  The 
composition  is  beautiful,  the  presswork  in  colors  artistic,  and  the  binding, 
in  alligator  leather,  is  substantial,  with  gold  stamp  on  front  cover.  The 
descriptive  matter  is  well  set,  and  illuminated  with  initial  letters  and  orna¬ 
mentation  in  colors,  and  the  presswork  is  above  criticism.  Many  excellent 
works  of  this  nature  have  come  to  our  notice,  but  we  are  willing  to  award 
the  palm  to  this  one. 

The  Artistic  Advertiser  is  a  new  publication  by  Barnhart  Brothers  & 
Spindler,  its  aim  being  to  give  the  country  editor  suggestions  as  to  the 
most  artistic  methods  of  handling  type,  especially  in  the  advertising 
department.  The  paper  is  properly  so-called,  and  is  an  artistic  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  model  country  newspaper.  One  of  the  features  is  the  setting 
of  each  ad.  in  a  series  of  type,  instead  of  having  a  jumble  of  several 
series  in  one  advertisement.  The  reading  matter  is  full  of  interest,  and 
not  the  least  interesting  item  is  that  which  treats  of  this  firm’s  command¬ 
ing  and  independent  position  in  the  trade.  Every  printer  of  a  country 
newspaper  should  have  this  publication. 

By  courtesy  of  E.  W.  Patton,  of  the  Trades  Unionist,  414  Sixth  street, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  we  are  in  receipt  of  the  "First  Annual  Year 
Book”  of  Columbia  Typographical  Union,  No.  101,  Washington,  D.  C.,  a 
work  of  112  pages  and  cover,  6  by  9  inches,  printed  on  enameled  stock, 
with  cover  in  two  colors  — red  and  green.  The  composition  throughout, 
both  straight  matter  and  display,  is  excellent,  and  the  presswork  is  very 
good,  great  care  having  apparently  been  taken  to  make  the  half-tone 
portraits  look  their  very  best— and  there  are  plenty  of  them  scattered 
throughout  the  work.  The  book  contains  a  history  of  the  organization, 
and  has  evidently  received  enough  advertising  patronage  to  warrant  a 
continuance  of  its  issue  in  succeeding  years. 

A  somewhat  extensive  assortment  of  samples  of  commercial,  soci¬ 
ety  and  general  printing  from  W.  A.  Chalfant,  Inyo  Register,  Bishop, 
California,  shows  a  laudable  ambition  to  accomplish  great  results  with  a 
limited  amount  of  material.  Some  of  the  type  and  borders  are  very  old, 
and  yet  Mr.  Chalfant  has  produced  some  good  effects  with  them.  The 
plain  letter-heads  and  statements  are  the  best,  and  some  of  the  cards  are 
very  neat  in  composition.  The  blotter  for  June  is  the  poorest  piece  of 
work,  and  probably  was  the  most  expensive  in  the  matter  of  time  con¬ 
sumed  in  production.  Don’t  do  such  work ;  there  is  no  money  in  it. 
Neat,  plain,  straightforward  composition  will  pay  best  in  the  end.  The 
presswork  on  all  the  samples  is  of  good  quality. 

The  Corbin  Cabinet  Lock  Company,  New  Britain,  Connecticut,  has 
sent  out  a  very  artistic  booklet  with  the  caption,  "Modem  Pin-Locking 
Mechanism.”  The  size  of  the  brochure  is  twenty  pages  and  cover,  5 Vs  by 
7K  inches,  oblong,  printed  on  extra  heavy  enameled  stock.  The  compo¬ 
sition  is  good,  the  engraving  artistic  and  the  presswork  above  criticism. 
The  half-tones  are  beautifully  printed.  The  front  cover  is  printed  in  gold, 
silver,  green  and  black  on  chocolate-colored  stock,  handsomely  embossed, 
and  is  a  very  attractive  piece  of  work.  Mr.  Comstock,  who  has  charge 
of  this  department  of  the  Corbin  Company’s  business,  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  his  artistic  taste  in  the  production  of  what  ought  to  be  valuable 
advertising  matter  for  the  company,  which  should  bring  good  returns  for 
the  capital  invested  therein. 

A  few  samples  of  jobwork  from  the  office  of  the  Transcript,  Green¬ 
field,  Iowa,  show  a  lack  of  ideas  with  reference  to  the  fitness  of  things. 
For  instance,  the  prospectus  of  the  Adair  County  Summer  School  is  an 
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omission  of  all  reference  to  chemistry.  "  Hardwich’s  Pho¬ 
tographic  Chemistry,”  edited  by  J.  Traill  Taylor,  is  an  emi¬ 
nently  practical  work.  It  can  be  had  from  The  Scovill  & 
Adams  Company,  of  New  York. 

A  Graded  Scale  of  Prices  for  Half-tone. — Tn  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  advantages  accruing  to  photo-engravers  through 
associations,  Mr.  Oscar  E.  Binner  adds  in  the  "Process  Year 
Book  ”  a  sensible  suggestion,  as  follows  :  "I  believe  there  is 
one  thing  that  should  be  done,  and  that  is,  adopt  a  sliding 
scale.  We  can  not  expect  each  and  every  firm  that  belongs 
to  the  association  to  be  guided  by  the  same  scale  of  prices. 
It  is  not  equitable  to  have  the  little  fellow  whose  facilities  are 
not  so  great  as  some  well-established  and  well-capitalized 
firm  to  adopt  the  same  scale  of  prices,  for  as  long  as  there 
will  always  be  a  difference  in  quality  in  half-tone  engraving 
there  must  also  be  a  difference  in  price,  and  the  minimum 
rate  for  the  best  grade  of  work 
quoted  by  the  best  houses  should  be 
higher  than  the  minimum  rate  that 
the  little  fellow  is  permitted  to 
quote.” 

Perchloride  of  Iron. —  Col.  J. 

Waterhouse,  of  Calcutta,  is  an  un¬ 
doubted  authority  on  etching 
solutions.  He  has  an  article  on 
"Etching  Fluids  for  Copper,”  in 
"Penrose’s  Annual,”  in  which  he 
treats  on  perchloride  of  iron  at  great 
length.  As  is  well  known,  this  solu¬ 
tion  of  iron  is  used  for  etching 
copper,  because  it  tans  or  hardens 
the  enamel  coating  while  it  dissolves 
cleanly  the  unprotected  copper.  It 
is  not  so  well  known,  however,  that 
perchloride  of  iron  can  be  readily 
made.  Bonnet,  a  French  writer  on 
engraving,  says  he  dissolves  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  ordinary  French  nails  in  a 
large  vessel  with  four  parts  of  mu¬ 
riatic  acid  and  one  part  of  nitric 
acid.  The  operation  should  be  per¬ 
formed  in  the  open  air  owing  to 
the  deadly  fumes  that  are  given  off. 

When  the  solution  has  taken  up  all 
the  iron  it  will,  the  liquid  obtained  is 
chiefly  perchloride  of  iron,  together 
with  nitrate  of  iron  and  free  acids 
in  small  quantities,  but  it  is  excellent  for  etching  copper. 
All  of  which  is  a  good  pointer  for  the  process  man  to 
remember  when  he  can  not  get  perchloride  of  iron  otherwise. 

The  "Process  Year  Book”  for  1899. —  The  photo¬ 
engraver  who  fails  to  see  a  copy  of  this  sumptuous  annual 
misses  the  great  treat  of  the  year  for  one  in  his  business.  To 
those  who  have  had  this  publication  on  previous  years  it 
needs  no  praise  further  than  to  say  the  latest  issue  is  fully  up 
to  the  standard  of  the  previous  ones,  with  the  advantage  that 
the  presswork  is  better  than  before.  There  are  seventy-eight 
full-page  illustrations  exhibiting  various  processes,  and  fifty- 
three  half-tone  initials,  all  being  examples  of  the  work  of 
fifty-seven  engravers.  These  include  a  photogravure  frontis¬ 
piece,  several  three-color  prints,  a  color  chart,  charming 
specimens  of  half-tone  with  double  printing,  a  reproduction 
of  Gobelin  tapestry  in  four  printings  —  samples  of  "photo- 
chrom  ”  and  collotype,  together  with  reproductions  of  draw¬ 
ings  on  scraper-board,  crayon,  wash  and  pen-and-ink.  Mr. 
William  Gamble  edited  the  work,  and  to  him  is  due  the  credit 
for  the  artistic  taste  displayed  in  the  selection  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  to  confining  the  articles  to  subjects  that  will 
spur  the  process-worker  on  to  higher  endeavor.  The  price  of 
the  book  is  $1.50  post-free.  It  may  be  had  from  The  Inland 


Printer  Company,  or  Tennant  &  Ward,  289  Fourth  avenue, 
New  York. 

The  Decline  of  Steel  Engraving. —  Here  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  injury  done  American  engravers  by  the  present 
copyright  law  :  A  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  firms  of  steel- 
engravers  in  the  country  called  on  the  writer  for  advice.  He 
was  an  artist  engraver  on  steel,  but  the  present  copyright  law 
which  permits  all  kinds  of  engraving  to  be  done  abroad  and 
copyrighted  here,  and  in  some  cases  even  admitted  free  of 
duty,  had  driven  all  the  work  he  should  be  doing  to  the 
hands  of  the  "pauper  labor”  of  Europe.  In  his  desire  to 
keep  his  family  from  want,  he  had  done  some  reetching  and 
engraving  on  half-tone  blocks  and  would  have  turned  to  that 
line  of  work  for  a  living  only  that  he  knew  of  the  Photo¬ 
engraver’s  union,  and  supposed  that  he,  being  a  steel-en¬ 
graver,  would  be  barred  admission.  He  was  advised  to 


apply  for  admission  at  once  to  the  union,  for  there  is  a 
demand  for  just  the  skill  he  possesses  in  the  reetching  and 
finishing  of  half-tones.  The  object  of  the  union  is  to  gather 
in  all  engravers,  and  the  old  steel-engravers  who  are  being 
driven  to  the  wall  could  do  no  better  than  become  members. 
The  more  skilful  they  are  the  more  credit  they  bring  to  the 
organization,  and  it  is  only  through  organization  that  the 
present  copyright  law  can  be  amended  so  as  to  protect  the 
artist  engravers  of  the  United  States  who  but  a  few  years  ago 
were  the  most  skilful  in  the  world,  but  are  today  without 
occupation. 

An  Extraordinary  Christmas  Number.  —  Writing 
these  few  notes  for  the  Christmas  number  of  The  Inland 
Printer  recalls  to  my  mind  how  I  happened  to  be  the 
accidental  cause  of  getting  out  an  extraordinary  Christmas 
number  of  the  New  York  Herald.  Mr.  Bennett  had  cabled 
an  order  for  a  Christmas  number  to  be  gotten  up  quickly.  I 
was  responsible  for  the  illustrations  in  the  Herald  at  the  time, 
so  the  managing  editor  ordered  me  to  get  up  illustrations  for 
the  number  "at  once.”  I  mildly  inquired  :  "Do  you  want  a 
Christmas  number  with  Christ  in  it  ?  ”  "  What  do  you 
mean  ?”  he  asked.  I  replied  that,  "If  we  were  to  publish  a 
Washington’s  Birthday  number  of  the  Herald  it  would  be 
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ridiculed  unless  we  illustrated  it  with  pictures  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  his  deeds,  or  the  day  we  were  commemorating ;  it  was 
customary,  however,  with  the  Christmas  numbers  of  the 
Illustrated  London  News,  Graphic  and  other  pictorial  papers, 
both  in  London  and  New  York,  to  omit  all  pictures  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Christ,  whose  birthday  they  were  commemorating.” 
He  was  startled  at  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  and  seeing 
the  opportunity  for  doing  something  different  from  his  rivals, 
he  fairly  jumped  with  delight  at  the  thought  of  such  a  beat, 
and  thundered  out :  "We  will  get  out  a  positively  sensational 
holiday  edition  by  printing  a  Christmas  number  with  Christ  in 
it.”  And  he  did.  That  Christmas  Herald  startled  New  York. 

Effect  of  the  Arc  Light  on  the  Eyes. —  J.  F.  Cor¬ 
bin,  Philadelphia,  wants  to  know  if  this  department  receives 
any  complaints  about  injury  done  to  the  eyes  of  photogra¬ 
phers  from  using  arc  lights  in  photo-engraving.  He  is  having 
trouble  with  his  own  eyes,  which  he  attributes  to  the  power¬ 
ful  electric  lights.  Answer. —  By  a  strange  coincidence  this 
query  comes  to  hand  just  as  the  writer  is  using  spectacles  for 
the  first  time.  The  injury  to  my  own  eyes,  I  believe,  is  due 
to  working  at  night  in  a  room  with  four  powerful  electric 
lights.  Now  that  the  days  of  weak  light  are  upon  us,  when 
arc  lights  are  depended  on  by  photo-engravers,  it  would  be 
wisdom  for  them  to  consider  the  preservation  of  their  eyes, 
for  good  eyesight  after  all  is  the  process  man’s  most  precious 
possession.  When  a  photographer  feels  his  eyes  paining  him 
in  the  morning  after  awakening  —  and  the  trouble  is  not  due 
to  lack  of  sufficient  sleep,  or  "looking  upon  the  absinth 
when  it’s  green,”  then  he  should  take  warning  that  his  eyes 
are  being  ruined.  As  to  the  remedy,  he  should  consult  an 
oculist,  not  an  optician.  The  men  on  warships  who  work 
around  the  searchlights  use  strong  blue  glasses,  and  photog¬ 
raphers  will  find  that  glasses  tinted  only  slightly  with  blue 
relieve  the  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  electric  light.  I  have 
noticed  in  my  experience  that  photographers  with  dark  brown 
eyes  have  no  trouble  from  the  electric  light,  while  gray  eyes 
withstand  the  light  fairly  well,  and  blue  eyes  give  way  first. 

The  Retouching  of  Half-tones. —  We  have  not  yet 
satisfactorily  solved  the  problem  of  the  best  method  of 
retouching  half-tones.  We  first  had  half-tones  that  were  flat 
and  "screeny,”  then  reetching  was  recommended  to  correct 
these  defects.  Engravings  began  to  improve  for  a  time  until 
competition  cut  the  prices  and  engravers  could  not  afford  to 
spend  the  time  required  in  reetching.  The  cheap  magazines 
were  responsible  for  this  price-cutting  and  consequent  deteri¬ 
oration  in  the  work.  To  improve  the  work  these  magazines 
employed  their  own  wood-engravers  to  retouch  the  blocks  after 
the  photo-engravers  were  through  with  them.  This  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  but  it  was  not.  It  was 
found  that  to  get  the  best  wood-engraving  finish,  the  half¬ 
tone  block  should  be  engraved  rather  flat  and  with  a  very 
fine  screen  by  preference.  Or,  that  the  poorer  the  half-tone 
the  better  wood-engraving  effects  could  be  put  on  it.  To 
bring  about  the  best  results  it  was  necessary  that  the  photo¬ 
engravers  and  wood-engravers  should  work  under  one  man¬ 
agement,  so  the  magazines  either  took  in  photo-engravers 
and  controlled  their  own  engraving,  or  the  wood-engravers 
went  to  work  in  the  engraving  establishments.  While  this 
transposition  was  taking  place  the  wood-engraver  assumed 
too  much  importance  and  he  overdid  the  woodcut  finish.  A 
reaction  followed  when  it  was  shown  that  the  wood-engraver 
could  get  the  same  effects  and  produce  more  harmonious 
results  by  employing  understandingly  the  photo-engraver’s 
methods,  that  is,  to  obtain  the  higher  lights  by  reetching  and 
deeper  shadows  by  burnishing.  The  most  successful  half¬ 
tone  work  of  today  appears  to  be  that  in  which  the  copy  is 
properly  retouched  before  the  negative  is  made,  and  the  latter 
is  as  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  make.  The  use  of  the  graver 
is  avoided  almost  entirely  and  the  result  is  pure  photo-engrav¬ 
ing,  which  has  the  value  of  at  least  being  harmonious. 


This  department  is  designed  exclusively  for  business  announce¬ 
ments  of  advertisers  and  for  descriptions  of  articles,  machinery 
and  products  recently  introduced  for  the  use  of  printers  and  the 
printing  trades.  Statements  published  herein  do  not  necessarily 
voice  the  opinion  of  this  journal. 


SELF-INKING  PROOF  PRESSES. 

The  fortunate  enterprise  of  the  F.  Wesel  Manufacturing 
Company,  82  Fulton  street,  New  York,  in  inventing  these 
presses  has  placed  the  large  daily  and  weekly  papers  and  job 
and  book  offices  under  obligations  to  them.  These  presses, 
are  marvels  as  labor-savers  and  print  like  first-class  cylinder 
presses.  See  illustration  on  page  469. 


THE  F.  M.  POWELL  COMPANY. 

This  is  a  new  company,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  printers’  brass  rules  and  dealing  in  printers’ 
materials,  at  327  Dearborn  street,  Chicago.  Mr.  Powell,  the 
president  of  the  company,  has  been  known  to  the  trade  for 
a  number  of  years,  having  been  with  Barnhart  Brothers  & 
Spindler  for  a  long  time  and  afterward  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  of  printers’  rules  and  leads.  The  company  will 
make  a  specialty  of  brass  rules  and  is  prepared  to  fill  all 
orders  promptly.  They  also  have  a  line  of  printers’  machin¬ 
ery,  both  new  and  secondhand,  and  will  furnish  complete 
outfits  to  the  printer. 


IT  ABOLISHES  CHASES. 

In  their  advertisement  elsewhere  the  F.  Wesel  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  82-84  Fulton  street,  New  York,  announce  a 
new  patent  iron  registering  block  for  offices  which  print  from 
plates.  It  takes  any  size  of  plates,  gives  any  margin 
required,  and  gives  hair-line  register  in  a  few  seconds.  The 
Eastern  printers  are  keeping  the  Wesel  Company  busy  mak¬ 
ing  these  blocks.  They  can  be  used  on  job  presses. 


HOLIDAY  PRINTING. 

The  American  Type  Founders  Company,  in  this  num¬ 
ber,  shows  a  collection  of  holiday  cuts,  a  holiday  border  for 
one  or  two  colors,  and  a  seasonable  type  series.  The  mate¬ 
rial  is  helpful  and  suggestive  for  the  holiday  work  that  comes 
to  printers  at  this  time,  the  "Yonkers  Series”  being  a  par¬ 
ticularly  attractive  letter,  and  appropriate  for  Christmas  and 
New  Year  printing.  The  American  Type  Founders  Com¬ 
pany  will  handle  promptly  orders  received  at  any  of  its 
branches  for  these  borders,  cuts,  etc. 


A  SUPREME  TEST. 

Enterprising  printers  will  closely  examine  pages  23  to  38 
of  Harper's  Magazine  for  December,  so  as  to  determine  for 
themselves  what  success  Harper  &  Brothers  have  made  in 
printing  these  fine  cut  forms  with  "  Tympalyn  ”  without  using 
the  ordinary  cut  form  overlays.  We  believe  this  is  the  first 
time  that  "  Tympalyn  ”  has  been  so  rigidly  tested  with  the 
finest  cuts  on  a  long  run,  and  if,  as  seems  likely  from 
advance  reports,  it  has  proved  perfectly  satisfactory,  the 
entire  printing  fraternity  will  thank  Mr.  Allen  for  his  weari¬ 
some  experiments  in  the  perfecting  this  invention,  and  be 
glad  to  have  the  Tympalyn  Company  receive  the  largest 
possible  benefits  from  their  efforts  to  reduce  the  make-ready 
item  in  printing  offices.  We  are  not  authorized  to  say  so, 
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but  rather  think  a  request  addressed  to  The  Tympalyn 
Company,  Boston,  will  bring  information  about  "Tympalyn” 
to  any  of  our  readers,  if  they  in  writing  say  we  made  this 
suggestion  to  them. 


A  NEW  LOCK-UP. 

The  new  Morton  lock-up  is  an  iron  side-stick  with  broad 
feet,  true  and  square,  attached  to  the  well-known  Wicker- 
sham  quoin.  This  combination  forms  the  most  complete 
lock-up  in  use  today,  as  it  is  all  in  one  piece,  requiring  but 
one  pick-up,  and  is  guaranteed  to  hold  against  either  wood 


or  iron.  The  action  of  the  quoins  is  direct  —  not  sliding  — 
permitting  forms  with  rule  border  to  be  securely  locked 
without  forcing  them  out  of  square.  As  all  furniture  can  be 
dispensed  with,  forms  may  be  locked  in  much  smaller  chases 
than  would  be  required  for  locking  with  wooden  side-sticks 
and  single  quoins.  The  Morton  lock-up  is  made  in  all  sizes 


from  3,^  inches  with  one  quoin  to  15  inches  with  three  quoins. 
The  illustrations  herewith  give  a  better  idea  of  this  device 
and  the  manner  of  using  it  than  any  description  could.  It 
is  made  by  the  Wickersham  Quoin  Company,  and  Samuel 
Stephens,  174  Fort  Hill  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  is 
the  general  selling  agent. 


FINE  PRINTING  PAPERS. 

The  Paper  Mills’  Company,  wholesale  dealers,  selling 
agents  and  paper  specialists,  215  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago, 
always  do  things  right  when  getting  out  anything  in  the 
advertising  line,  and  the  two  boxes  of  printing  papers  which 
they  have  recently  sent  out  prove  to  be  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  The  samples  of  the  book  papers  have  a  tastily  set 
title  printed  in  black  and  red,  and  on  the  inside  pages  are 
shown  examples  of  text  or  cuts,  or  both,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  stock  used.  It  is  a  perfect  way  to  show 
paper,  and  with  such  an  assortment  of  samples  as  these,  a 
printer  ought  to  be  able  to  select  anything  needed.  Besides 
the  book  papers  are  shown  Cordovan  cover  papers  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  different  shades,  with  matter  on  each  color  printed  in 
harmonious  style.  Then  there  are  extra  strong  coated  cov¬ 
ers,  linen  translucent  folding  bristols,  Parisian  covers  in  a 
number  of  very  beautiful  shades,  lithograph  and  trichro¬ 
matic  coated  papers,  etc.  In  another  box  are  furnished 
samples  of  Old  Stratford  and  Old  Chester  deckle-edge  book 


papers,  Strathmore  deckle-edge  paper,  Alexis  cover  papers, 
and  a  number  of  little  dummy  books,  or  rather,  little  cata¬ 
logues  gotten  up  to  serve  as  dummy  books,  making  a  very 
fine  addition  to  the  set  and  showing  the  appearance  of  the 
stock  made  up  in  various  ways.  These  samples  are  sent  only 
to  printers  of  recognized  standing  from  whom  orders  of  rea¬ 
sonable  size  may  be  expected. 


THE  PLYMOUTH  PAPER  COMPANY. 

The  announcement  made  by  the  Plymouth  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  in  this  issue,  will  interest 
all  buyers  of  paper.  This  company  was  organized  in  1887 
for  the  purpose  of  handling  a  general  line  of  paper,  and 
during  the  twelve  years  of  its  existence  has  built  up  a 
very  prosperous  business.  Located  in  the  heart  of  the  paper¬ 
making  district,  the  company  has  unusual  facilities  for 
securing  desirable  lines  of  paper.  The  fact  that  the  com¬ 
pany  was  burned  out  in  August  interfered  very  little  with 
their  trade,  as  they  secured  temporary  quarters  at  Parson’s 
Hall  and  will  soon  be  back  in  their  old  quarters  in  the  Whit¬ 
ing  street  block.  While  the  company  carries  a  general  line  of 
flat  and  ruled  papers,  loft- dried,  and  engine-sized, 
pads,  etc.,  it  has  its  own  water-marked  papers, 
among  which  are  the  Falcon,  Commonwealth, 
Spanish,  Plymouth  ledger  and  Plymouth  super¬ 
fine,  which  they  carry  in  all  sizes  and  weights 
of  flats  and  bill  and  letter  heads.  E.  T.  Spooner 
represents  the  company  in  the  South  and  West, 
with  headquarters  at  Toledo,  and  A.  C.  Pratt  in 
New  England.  The  New  York  office  is  in  the 
Times  building,  in  charge  of  R.  C.  Shumway. 


OUR  LITHOGRAPHED  COVER. 

The  Bradley  design  used  upon  the  cover  this 
month  has  been  lithographed,  instead  of  repro¬ 
ducing  it  by  the  letterpress  process  as  usual,  as  it 
was  deemed  that  the  effect  of  the  original  draw¬ 
ing  could  best  be  brought  out  by  this  process. 
Seven  printings  were  required.  The  work  is  by 
Edwards,  Deutsch  &  Heitmann,  of  Chicago,  well- 
known  in  the  lithographic  field.  This  firm  has 
recently  put  in  a  rotary  lithographic  press,  built 
by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  New  York,  the  first  of  the  kind 
erected  in  Chicago.  The  firm  is  always  up  to  date,  and 
decided  upon  this  press  as  being  exactly  suited  to  their 
needs.  They  have  recently  secured  the  order  for  the  litho¬ 
graphing  for  the  Mardi  Gras  festival  next  spring,  and  are 
feeling  quite  elated  over  it,  as  the  committee  having  the 
matter  in  charge  had  been  talking  of  having  the  work  done 
by  the  three-color  half-tone  process.  While  lithography  costs 
more,  it  was  decided  that  the  best  results  could  be  obtained 
by  adopting  this  method  of  reproduction.  The  firm  con¬ 
siders  itself  fortunate  in  securing  the  order,  which  runs  into 
several  thousands  of  dollars. 


DEXTER  FOLDING  MACHINE. 

The  Dexter  Folder  Company  report  shipment  for  last 
month  of  twenty-four  machines.  Orders  have  been  booked 
for  four  double-sixteen  folders  and  four  automatic  feeders 
from  Becktold  Printing  &  Book  Manufacturing  Company, 
St.  Louis;  also  from  J.  A.  Cassedy  Company,  Cincinnati; 
Rogers  &  Hall  Company,  Chicago;  S.  Rosenthal  Company, 
Cincinnati ;  Western  Newspaper  Union,  Lincoln,  Nebraska  ; 
J.  J.  Little  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  others.  Orders  are  also 
just  received  for  three  quadruple-sixteen  and  double-thirty- 
two  folders,  and  two  special  combination  folders  for  export 
to  Great  Britain.  With  the  above,  ten  quadruple  Dexter 
folders  will  have  been  exported.  The  above  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  large  business  being  done  by  this  company,  and 
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justifies  the  addition  of  new  buildings,  new  tools,  and  large 
improvements,  which  are  being  made,  and  have  been  made, 
in  their  already  large  factory. 


SCOTT  PRESSES. 

The  Daily  Press,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  has  this  to  say 
of  the  Scott  Printing  Press  Works,  in  one  of  its  recent  issues  : 
''This  has  been  a  very  busy  season  for  the  Walter  Scott 
Printing  Machine  Works,  and  there  is  plenty  of  work  on 
hand.  The  popularity  of  the  presses  made  at  this  establish¬ 
ment  is  increasing  each  year,  and  at  present  a  number  of 
machines  are  being  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
William  Newmiller  is  in  Kansas  City,  erecting  two  three-tier 
web  machines,  and  Edward  Schierbaitz  is  in  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  erecting  one  three-tier  web  machine.  George  E.  Bed¬ 
ford  is  erecting  two  three-tier  web  machines  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  A.  J.  Compton  is  in  Chicago  and  Joliet,  erecting 
five  two-revolution  presses.  In  Boston,  William  Vann  is  put¬ 
ting  up  a  stop-cylinder  and  a  two-revolution  press.  William 
Patterson  is  located  in  New  York,  erecting  lithographic 
presses,  while  E.  W.  Swindell  is  in  St.  Louis,- erecting  two 
two-revolution  presses.” 


whole.  Another  improvement  is  a  new  "needle”  which  is  not 
a  needle  at  all,  in  the  accepted  sense.  In  the  old  binder  a 
specially  made  needle  was  used,  but  the  use  of  a  needle 
necessitated  the  use  of  a  cord  that  was  not  as  large  nor  as 
strong  as  might  be  desired.  The  new  needle  is  made  by 
special  machinery,  devised  by  Mr.  Barrett,  from  sheet  metal. 
It  is  tubular  in  form,  with  a  solid  point,  and  the  cord  held 
permanently  and  irremovably  in  the  rear  tubular  portion. 
This  needle  permits  the  use  of  the  best  and  strongest  shoe 
strings  for  cords  and  gives  the  binder  additional  life. 


THE  EMERSON  PATENT  BINDER. 

Of  the  various  binders  and  files  which  the  Barrett  Bindery 
Company,  Chicago,  has  put  on  the  market,  a  few  remain  to 
help  and  cheer  the  office  man  at  his  desk  and  the  student  in 
his  library.  Of  these,  one  is  the  Emerson  Patent  Binder 
which  long  ago  earned  for  itself  the  name  of  "the  old  reli¬ 
able.”  It  has  had  a  large  sale  and  is  known  and  used  in 
every  city  in  the  United  States.  Recently  Mr.  Barrett  has 
been  devoting  a  large  part  of  his  time  to  devising  improve- 


w 


BEST  AS  A  FILE 
BEST  PERMANENT  BINDER 
BEST  TRANSFER  FILE 
HOLDS  PAPERS  IN  A  VISE 


THIS  SHOWS  AN  EMERSON 
BINDER  PARTLY  FILLED 
WITH  PAPERS,  THE  LOWER 
PART  OF  THESE  PAPERS 
HAVING  BEEN  CUT  AWAY, 
TO  SHOW  THE  UNDER 
BINDING  STRIP  AND  THE 
CORD. 


ments  in  this  binder.  He  claims,  with  truth,  that  if  the  old 
binder  was  entitled  to  the  reputation  of  being  "the  best  file, 
the  best  permanent  binder,  best  transfer  file  and  best  all¬ 
round  binder  on  earth,”  it  is  doubly  entitled  to  that  reputa¬ 
tion  now.  These  improvements  are  particularly  welcome  to 
the  office  men,  railroad  men  and  librarians  to  whom  the 
binder  has  long  been  indispensable.  Among  these  improve¬ 
ments  may  be  mentioned  a  new  "cleat.”  This  nautical 
device  is  used  to  hold  the  cords  which  hold  the  papers  to  be 
bound,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The 
improvement  consists  in  placing  an  eyelet  hole  in  the  center 
of  the  cleat  so  as  to  give  greater  stability  to  the  binder  as  a 


AN  EARNED  SUCCESS. 

The  Seybold  Machine  Company,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has 
attained  a  national  reputation  as  patentees  and  builders  of 
machinery  for  bookbinders,  printers,  lithographers,  paper- 
box  makers,  etc.  The  gentlemen  associated  with  the  con¬ 
cern  are  energetic  and  alert  to  the  interests  of  their  patrons, 
and  produce  honest,  reliable  machines.  In  a  great  measure 
their  unqualified  success  rests  upon  the  fact  that  superiority 
of  workmanship  and  structure  contribute  to  the  purchasers’ 
profits. 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  particularize,  but  it  must  be 
said  that  the  "Monarch”  and  "Holyoke”  power  cutters, 
Seybold  embossers  and  Duplex  trimmers  are  demanding  the 
generous  attention  of  the  trade.  The  United  States  Printing 
Company,  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  Boorum  &  Pease  Company, 
of  New  York  city,  after  purchasing  a  Seybold  cutter  and 
testing  the  same  thoroughly,  have  found  that  it  was  in  every 
respect  up  to  representation  and  far  beyond  expectation. 
The  result  was  that  both  of  the  above  concerns  placed  their 
orders  for  four  cutters  each. 

The  New  York  &  Pennsylvania  Company,  of  Johnson- 
burg,  Pennsylvania ;  Wa¬ 
bash  Paper  Company, 
Wabash,  Indiana;  Chicago 
Coated  Board  Company, 
Chicago,  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  others  too  numerous 
to  mention,  have  lately  or¬ 
dered  either  Monarch  or 
Holyoke  cutters.  Messrs. 
Walcutt  Brothers,  of  New 
York  city,  and  the  Osborne 
Company,  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  after  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigating  the  matter, 
decided  to  purchase  Sey¬ 
bold  embossers,  the  former 
purchasing  four  machines 
and  the  latter  one  embosser 
and  three  cutters. 

Regarding  the  Duplex 
trimmer,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  this  machine  will  do 
double  the  amount  of  work 
of  any  other  trimmer,  and 
at  the  present  time  there 
are  more  than  one  hundred 
of  these  machines  in  successful  operation  in  this  and  foreign 
countries,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time  until  all 
of  the  large  establishments  will  have  one  or  more  of  them. 


I  FOR  PAY  ROLLS 
^BALANCE  SHEETS 
for  ESTIMATE  SHEETS 
FOR  RAILROAD  BLANKS 
for  TARIFFS 
FOR  WAYBILLS 
for  CATALOGUES 
FOR  SAMPLES  OF  FABRICS 
FORCOMl  PHOTOGRAPHS 
FOR  LIBRARY  USE 
for  READING  ROOMS 

NEW  NEE[)LE  Tubularw,th  », “point 
B  and  without  an  eye 


RELIANCE  HAND  PRESSES. 

Paul  Shniedewend  &  Co.,  Chicago,  state  that  they  are 
meeting  with  great  success  in  the  sale  of  their  Reliance  hand 
presses.  The  demand  for  those  in  the  larger  sizes  seems  to 
be  especially  good.  Numbers  of  machines  have  been  shipped 
to  firms  abroad,  and  the  leading  photo-engraving  houses  in 
America  are  also  alive  to  the  advantages  of  these  special 
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strongly  built  machines.  The  following  letter  from  the 
J.  Manz  Engraving  Company  is  given  to  show  how  one 
Chicago  firm  likes  the  Reliance  presses : 

Chicago,  October  12, 1899. 

Paul  Shniedewend  &  Co.,  195  South  Canal  street.  City  : 

Gentlemen, — We  wish  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  success  that  you 
have  attained  in  the  manufacture  of  your  Reliance  hand  presses.  The 
two  "B  ”  and  one  "A”  that  you  have  previously  furnished  us  were  all  of 
the  most  excellent  type  and  performed  their  work  strictly  in  accordance 
with  your  promise  and  of  a  capacity  equal  to  their  size. 

Your  crowning  effort,  however,  lies  in  the  Mammoth  press  that  you 
have  recently  put  in  for  us.  We  believe  that  it  will  take  but  a  moment’s 
inspection  to  convince  the  prospective  purchaser  of  this  fact. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

J.  Manz  Engraving  Company. 

Alfred  Bersbach, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


A  GOOD  ROAD  TO  CINCINNATI. 

The  Monon  Route  and  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton 
Railway  run  four  trains  daily  from  Chicago  to  Cincinnati. 
The  day  trains  leave  Dearborn  Station,  Chicago,  at  8:30  a.m. 
and  11:45  a.m.,  and  are  equipped  with  elegant  parlor  and 
dining  cars.  The  night  trains  leave  at  8:30  p.m.  and  2:45 
a.m.  These  trains  are  equipped  with  elegant  sleepers  and 
compartment  cars,  the  sleepers  on  the  latter  train  being 
ready  for  occupancy  at  9:30  p.m.  All  trains  stop  at  Twenty- 
second  street,  Forty-seventh  street  and  Sixty- third  street, 
Chicago.  Ask  for  tickets  via  Monon  and  Cincinnati,  Hamil¬ 
ton  &  Dayton.  City  ticket  office,  232  South  Clark  street. 


A  GRAND  BOOK. 

On  pages  474  and  475  of  this  issue  will  be  found  the 
advertisement  of  "The  People’s  Bible  History,”  a  book  that 
is  without  question  one  of  the  greatest  additions  to  Biblical 
literature  which  has  ever  been  published.  Its  various 
authors  have  been  selected  on  account  of  their  preeminence 
in  the  field  covered  by  them  in  this  work,  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  many  different  writers  the  style  is  so  admirably 
uniform  that  the  narrative  is  unbroken  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  latest  discoveries  in  archaeology  have  been  laid 
under  contribution  to  enhance  the  value  and  accuracy  of 
this  history,  and  it  would  require  a  library  of  many  volumes 
to  furnish  the  knowledge  and  information  comprised  within 
this  book.  The  typography  is  of  the  highest  grade,  the 
printing  being  done  from  new  type  procured  especially  for 
the  work,  and  the  many  illustrations  are  by  the  best  artists. 
Accurate  maps  are  introduced  wherever  necessary  for  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  text.  It  is  impossible  in  the  restricted 
space  of  an  advertisement  to  convey  more  than  a  faint  idea 
of  the  beauty  and  value  of  this  publication.  The  book  must 
be  seen  and  studied  to  be  fully  appreciated.  Illustrated 
prospectus  will  be  sent  to  those  interested  by  The  People’s 
Bible  History  Company,  212-214  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 


POPULAR  PRINTING  MACHINERY. 

A  line  of  machinery  that  printers  generally  should  know 
about  is  that  of  The  Challenge  Machinery  Company,  of 
Chicago,  makers  of  the  "Challenge”  country  cylinder  and 
"Ideal”  hand  cylinder  presses,  "Advance”  cutter  and  "Chal¬ 
lenge”  Gordon  jobber,  in  each  of  which  classes  this  enter¬ 
prising  concern  has  combined  superior  excellence  with  decided 
reasonableness  in  price. 

A  keen  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  country  publishers  on 
the  part  of  the  Challenge  Company  has  resulted  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  country  cylinder  press,  which  has  already  been 
commended  by  Inland  Printer  readers  who  have  put  it  to 
the  test,  and  found  it,  in  a  word,  to  admirably  fill  the  gap 
between  hand-lever  presses  and  the  much  more  expensive 
drum  cylinders.  The  size,  for  instance,  taking  either  a  six- 
column  quarto  or  nine-column  folio,  is  listed  at  only  $500,  and 


will  do  perfectly  satisfactory  work  at  a  speed  of  600  an  hour. 
None  the  less  interesting  to  the  investigator  of  improved 
machinery  is  the  Challenge- Gordon  Job  Press  made  by  this 
company,  in  a  full  line  of  sizes,  from  the  8  by  12  "eighth”  to 
the  14}4  by  22  "half  superroyal.”  All  the  fundamentals  of 
the  good  old  Gordon  are  retained  in  this  jobber,  and  as  a 
result  of  experience  and  applied  inventive  genius  some  marked 
improvements  have  been  added. 

From  the  line  of  "Advance”  and  "Challenge”  cutters  it 
ought  to  be  an  easy  matter  for  any  printer  to  choose  to  match 
his  precise  want.  They  are  made  from  the  $50  hand-lever 
machine,  squaring  16  inches,  to  the  36-inch  power  cutter, 
listed  at  $650.  In  these,  as  in  all  its  products,  the  Challenge 
Company  seems  to  have  accurately  gauged  the  demands  of 
printers. 

That  the  Challenge  Company  should  be  so  busy,  making 
machinery  for  the  entire  printing  world,  is  convincing  evi¬ 
dence  that  its  products  are  popular. 


THE  PRINTERS’  ROAD. 

T  RAMP  PRINTERS 

A  lways  take  the  Monon  Route, 

Keeping  on  its  straight  and 
Even  track  between  Chicago  and 
T  he  metropolis  of  Ohio. 

How,  indeed,  could  they 
Expect  to  lock  their  forms 
More  quickly, 

O  r  find  a  stone  more  smooth  ? 

N  o  kick  is  coming 
O  r  objection  on  account  of 
N  ot  coming  out  on  time.  THE  MONON 
ROUTE  IS  THE  FAT  TAKE 
O  f  all  who  have  occasion  to 
U  se  a  first-class  line  between 
T  he  big  city  of  Chicago  and 
Either  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati  or  Louisville. 
Apply  for  tickets  at  the  Job  Office, 

232  South  Clark  street,  Chicago. 


EMBOSSING  BOOK  NOW  READY. 

"Practical  Embossing,”  on  a  job  press,  by  Frank  A.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  of  Cunningham  &  Co.,  printers  and  embossers, 
Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  the  book  of  which  mention  was 
made  last  month  as  having  received  advance  sheets,  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  The  book  teaches  plainly  and  clearly, 
not  only  how  to  make  your  own  Embossing  Plates,  but  how 
to  emboss  with  them  after  you  have  them  (which  is  equally 
important) ,  no  matter  whether  you  make  your  own  plates  or 
buy  them,  or  of  what  material  they  are  made  —  but  it  is 
cheaper  to  make  your  own  plates  as  described  in  the  book. 
It  also  contains  samples  of  embossing  and  practical  trick 
work  with  full  explanation  of  how  it  is  done,  and  many 
points  of  information  not  given  in  other  books  of  a  like 
nature.  Circulars  on  application. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

C.  H.  Jones  wishes  to  announce  to  his  former  friends  and 
patrons  that  he  is  no  longer  connected  with  The  John  M. 
Jones  Company,  of  Palmyra,  New  York,  in  any  way.  He 
has  the  foundation  built  for  a  new  shop  and  expects  to  be 
able  to  announce  through  some  of  the  early  winter  numbers 
of  The  Inland  Printer  that  he  has  a  line  of  machinery 
ready  for  the  market.  In  the  meantime  he  would  be  glad  to 
open  up  correspondence  with  any  desiring  anything  in  the 
way  of  a  job  press,  hand  or  power  paper  cutters.  He  will 
build  machines  that  will  at  once  be  recognized  as  having 
unquestioned  merit,  and  hopes  to  hear  from  his  friends. 
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WANT  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

AT  A  BARGAIN  — Up-to-date  photo-engraving  plant; 

In™  PRmxEyR°£  25-000;  COmPeti- 

BOOKS. 

gjfjgasm 

p\  RAWING  FOR  PRINTERS,  a  practical  treatise  on  the 

POR  SALE— A  very  complete  job  office  in  the  best  city  in 
at6ha\f  ^s^valu^  ErifJsUNLAND 

pLECTROTYPING,  a  practical  treatise  on  the  art  of 

Issmwms^mi 

a&gsasa.'i*  fi&sSSiSSsr*  “-*■  - 

■pOR  SALE  —  On  account  of  health,  up-to-date  engraving 

LaWteJr  sa^gjrHfc  «—*' [or 

POR  SALE  — The  well-known  printing  plant  of  F.  W. 

1\ /TAKING  READY  ON  JOB  PRESSES,  by  Charles  H. 

pOR  SALE— Working  interest  in  best  selected  office  ra 

One  HUNDRED  SUCCESSFUL  ADVERTISING 

good  min  iSMSS  Prater?11  necessary’  ut 

INDIANAPOLIS  (IND.)  PRINTING  COMPANY’S  plant, 

Lsnsst  per  annum :  can  easily  be  made  to  net 

PRINTERS’  TRADE  SECRETS  — Photo-engraving,  zinc 

WE  SELL  publishing  businesses ;  good  results,  satisfac- 
Na ss au  street! ^STew  Y  ork.V6  ^  “k  particularS‘  E'  R  HARRIS’  150 

FOR  SALE. 

CEND  50  CENTS  for  a  copy  of  our  New  Specimen  Book 

warded  unless  necessary  postage  is  sent  us. 

PARGAINS  IN  MACHINERY,  cylinder  and  job  presses, 

'THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CUT  AND  ORNAMENT 

=ifis:si:fS5SP=ss 

THE  LINOTYPE  OPERATOR’S  COMPANION,  a  treatise 

POR  SALE— At  a  sacrifice,  250  brass-lined  mailing  galleys, 

THE  THEORY  OF  OVERLAYS,  by  Charles  H.  Cochrane; 

POR  SALE— One  latest  improved  11-point  Thorne  type- 

£jss!S8r^^  type 

Address 

Price,  $1,000 


THI5  BLACKHALL,  MI  G.  CO., 


12  Code 


BDPPACO,  ]V.  Y. 


OUR  SPECIMEN  BGDK  2F  PRINTING  INKS 
F2R  1900  WILL  BE  READY  IN  JANUARY- 

PLEASE  SEND  'lOJR  ADDRESS  TOR  OUR  MA1LIN0  LIST  t- 

SCMUND-llimN-Oo  H6”Sr&  FArkAve- NEW -YORK- 


GOLDEN  SCARLET,  No.  5558. 
SKY  BLUE  LAKE,  No.  5559. 
BRONZE  PURPLE,  No.  5560. 
BRONZE  YELLOW.  No.  556 1. 


&t)T0  is  a  Specimen  of  ©ur 


40c  Cut  black 

Highly  recommended  by  hundreds  of  Testimonials 
We  manufacture  any  goods  you  want,  and  remember — 

ALWAYS  THE  BEST 


OKIE  eo. 

^Manufacturers  of  ®rabe  Printing  Knits 

Kenton  Place  Philadelphia,  Pa.,U.  S.  A. 


T-JALF  the  Railroads  in  the  country 
specify 

©kie’s  tHopijixig  links 

in  Contracts 

Why?  Because  it  is  the  Best 


"VY7E  sell  News  Ink,  4c.  by  the  Bbl. 
Peerless  Book,  1 5c. 


®2Ee  gtbe  tlje  Best  alfoags  at  motierate  prices.  Specimen  Books  anti  Price  3Lfst  on  application 


aAs  Others  See  Us.” 


We  have  long  had  a  desire  to  “  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.”  So 
we  got  some  kind  friends  to  put  us  up  at  Dutch  auction,  as  it  were.  That 
is,  we  got  them  to  send  printed  samples  of  our  forty-cent  ink  around  to 
various  ink  makers,  and  ask  at  what  price  it  could  be  matched. 

The  answers  to  these  letters  are  a  curious  lot.  The  prices  named 
range  up  to  $2.00  per  lb.  One  very  cheap  ink  man,  who  has  spent  many 
thousands  of  dollars  advertising  his  matchless  bargains,  offers  to  match 
our  ink  at  one  dollar.  And  he  does  n’t  even  offer  to  throw  in  a  beauti¬ 
fully-printed  specimen  ! 

Not  all  of  us  can  make  a  specialty  of  matchless  bargains ;  and  some 
of  us  do  n't  want  to.  We  have  taken  a  different  line  for  our  specialty. 
This  line  is  reliability.  We  take  our  stand  upon  uniform  and  dependable 
quality  and  uniformly  fair  price  for  all  of  our  productions.  Any  printer 
who  thinks  bargain-counter  ink  will  help  his  reputation  must  have  a  queer 
sort  of  reputation  to  start  with. 

But  it  may  be  well  for  any  printer  who  has  a  leaning  toward  bargains 
to  do  as  we  have  done:  —  get  the  bargain-counter  quotations  on  his  old 
reliable  goods.  He  may  find  that,  quality  considered,  bargain-counter 
prices  are  really  double  prices. 

F.  E.  OKIE  COMPANY, 

Kenton  Place, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


Printed  on  Okie  Inks. 

Irwin  N.  Megargee  &  Co.’s  Huber  Press. 

"Snow-White  Enamel.”  Ferris  Printing. 
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BLOMGREN  BI\OS  &  CQ 

EXTENDS  TO  YOU 

W-  ^ll  THE  COMPLIMENTS  OF  THE  .SEASON 

3 ??c r tbStv WH<>>  ■*  inviti.no  all  to  i 

JlSgSSrl  DO  AS  SANTA  DOES 


3-11 
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If  i  jv  e 

(PRINTING 

(PAPERS 

■/AT  STOCK  IN  CHICAGO 


THE 

PAPER 

MILLS' 

{]  COMPANY  [| 

— — — p 

dealers! 

(selling! 

agents! 

PAPE 


The 

Best  Trade  is 
pleased  with 
Our  Papers. 

If  you  want 
to  please  the 
Best  Trade 
use  our 
Fine  Printing 
Papers 


Our  1900  Box  of  Printed  Samples  ableto 


grades  of  Fine  Printing  Papers,  printed  i: 


We  will  not  sell  to  parties  without  good  commercial 
standing  or  who  cannot  furnish  satisfactory  references. 


THE  PAPER  MILLS’  COMP’Y 

215-221  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 


Our  Exhibit  at  the 
Philadelphia  Export  Exposition 

is  creating  wide-spread  interest  in  the  modern 

Brown  Toldcrs 

Write  us  for  sample  of  folding,  show¬ 
ing  how  we  prevent  buckle  in  the  sheet 
and  produce  PERFECT  SIGNATURES. 

Our  Folders  are 

MODERN 

RAPID 

COMPACT 

NOISELESS 

DURABLE 


Weld  &  Sturtevant 


199  So.  Canal  St. 

CHICAGO 


12  Reade  St.,  cor.  Elm 
NEW  YORK 


Something  New... 

The  MORTON  LOCK-UP. 


The  QUICKEST,  SAFEST  and  MOST  COMPLETE  LOCK-UP 


r~ 


A.  F.  Wanner  &  Co. 


Printers’ 


Warehouse. 


Inland  Standard  Line  Type. 
Brass  Rule  Factory. 

Best  Line  Job  Presses. 


PIONEER  OF 

Gauge 

TO  THE  WORLD  ! 

All  the  Best. 

First  and  Latest. 

ATTACHMENTS 
for  the  Job  Press. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them 
or  send  to 

EDWARD  L.  MEGILL,  No'bO  Duane  St”  NEW  YORK 


EXTRA  FINE  MILLED 

Pure  Carbon  Jet  Black 
NEWS  INK, 

5  cents  per  pound. 
GLIDDEN  &  WHITE  CO., 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 
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Stamping,  embossing  and 
ease-making 


Don’t  Ruin  your 
Printing  Press 

with  embossing.  We 
have  presses  built  for 
the  work. 

Book  Edge  Gilding 
Book  Edge  Marbling 
Leaf  Stamping 

WALCUTT  BROTHERS,  139-143  centre  st.,  new  york  city. 


FOR  THE  TRADE  ONLY 


We  can  deliver  book-covers  of  any  style,  cloth  or  leather,  stamped 
in  gold  or  ink,  ready  for  casing,  in  handsome  and  effective  designs. 


EMBOSSED  CATALOGUE  COVERS 


Hmcrican  minting  Paper  Co.,*? 

Manufacturers  of 

LOFT-DRIED, 
MACHINE-DRIED 
->  ENGINE-SIZED 

Writing  Papers 


"comprising  the  following 

DIVISIONS  :  : 


Agawam  Paper  Co., 

Albion  Paper  Co., 

Beebe  &  Holbrook  Co.,  - 
Chester  Paper  Co.,  - 
Connecticut  River  Paper  Co., 
Crocker  Manufacturing  Co., 
George  R.  Dickinson  Paper  Co., 
Eaton,  May  &  Robbins  Paper  Co. 
Esleeck  Paper  Co.,  - 
G.  K.  Baird  Paper  Co., 

George  C.  Gill  Paper  Co 
Harding  Paper  Co., 

Holyoke  Paper  Co., 

Hurlbut  Paper  Manufacturing 
Hurlbut  Stationery  Co., 

Linden  Paper  Co.i  ... 
Massasoit  Paper  Manufacturing 
Nonotuck  Paper  Co., 

Norman  Paper  Co., 

Oakland  Paper  Co.,  - 
Parsons  Paper  Co.,  No. 

Platner  &  Porter  Paper  Mfg.  Co. 
Riverside  Paper  Co., 

Shattuck  &  Babcock  Co., 
Springdale  Paper  Co., 

Syms  &  Dudley  Paper  Cc 
Waukegan  Paper  Co., 

Windsor  Paper  Co.,  - 


Mittineagrue,  Mass. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Holyoke,  Mass.  1 

Huntington,  Mass. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

Lee,  Mass. 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Lee,  Mass. 

Holyoke,  Mass. 
Franklin,  Ohio. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

South  Lee,  Mass. 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Manchester,  Conn. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Unionville,  Conn. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

De  Pere,  Wis. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Watervliet,  Mich. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 


For  regular  lines  correspond  direct  with  the 
different  Divisions. 

For  contracts,  special  lines  and  new  busi¬ 
ness,  correspond  with  the  General  Manager. 

The  Executive  Offices  are  located  at  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  in  the  Germona  Building. 


EARHART’S 

New  Work — 


“THE  HARMONIZER’ 


nped  in  two  colors.  It  contains  an  average  of  8  pages  each 

.  .  -  _ _  _ _ _ _ _  _ _ color  effect,  over  one-half  of  which  are  in  two  colors  and 

the  balance  in  one  color.  All  the  effects  shown  are  the  best  that  can  be  produced  on  the  different  tints  and  colors  of  stock  used.  In  addition  to 
the  two-color  combinations  shown,  there  are  tables  giving  from  10  to  50  others,  for  each  different  tint  of  paper.  At  the  bottom  of  each  combi- 
jH  "  ** — *  — i —  -’ -  — —  * — ’ -  -  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 


ition  is  given  a  list  of  colors,  any  one  of  which,  if” used  with  the  two  shown,  will  produce  harmony.  Printers 
there  is  today  a  greater  demand  for  all  kinds  of  colored  paper  than  ever  before.  The  demand  has 
been  steadily  growing  for  many  years,  until  today  colored  stock  is  used  for  nearly  every  purpose 

for  which  white  stock  is  used.  In  printing  on  colored  stock  all  printers  experience  more  or  less  W  % 

trouble  in  selecting  an  ink  that  will  produce  a  harmonious  and  pleasing  effect.  A  great  deal  of  ®  FOR  SALE  BY  1  fa 

valuable  time  is  wasted  in  trying  inks  of  different  colors  before  one  is  found  that  will  produce  a  W  !~T~  L,  _  I  „  1 ,,  I  T  j .. ...  A 
good  effect.  Under  these  conditions  it  often  takes  more  than  double  the  time  necessary  to  turn  W  1  IlC  lllidllU.  .T  ITlllcr  V-/Q.  fa 
out  a  satisfactory  job.  “The  Harmonizer”  will  overcome  this.  W  fa 

212-214  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  fa 


It  is  of  great  value  to  every  printer  who  prints  on  tinted  or  colored  stock,  it  matters  not  how  W 
great  his  experience  or  how  large  or  small  his  concern  may  be.  The  different  pages  are  printed  W 
with  12  original  and  24  mixed  colors,  which  are  shown  in  the  front  part  of  the  book,  printed  on  W 
white  plate  paper,  with  all  the  necessary  explanatory  matter.  With  this  book  before  him,  the  W  Pr 

printer  will  never  be  at  a  loss  as  to  what  ink  he  should  use  to  produce  the  best  effect  on  any  tinted  _ 

or  colored  stock  he  may  select. 


150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


ess  Paid.  A 
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PAPER 

AND 

CARD 

BOARD 

SOME  SPECIAL  OFFERS 

3-PLY  BLANKS  AT  $1.00  PER  100  SHEETS 

In  case  lots  only. 

4-PLY  COATED  BLANKS,  $1.75  PER  100  SHEETS 

Coated  both  sides,  case  lots  only. 

X  TICKET  BRISTOL,  58  CENTS  PER  100  SHEETS 

One  or  assorted  colors,  in  1,000  sheet  lots  only. 

UNION  CARD  &  PAPER  CO. 

27  BEEKMAN  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 

Louis  Dejonge  &  Co. 

71-73  DUANE  STREET,  N.  Y. 

PAPER  FACTORY:  Staten  Island. 

LEATHER  FACTORY:  Newark,  N.  J . 

Bookbinders'  and  Pocketbook 
makers'  materials, 
marble,  Surface  Coated  and 
embossed  Papers. 

“Reratol,”  best  imitation  of  Leather. 

H.  Griffin  &  Sons 

Bookbinders’  and 
Pocketbook  Makers’ 
Supplies... 

Age'“*  “KERATOL”  Pf?L,”itation of 

Size  for  Embossing  “  KERATOL.” 

Dealers  in 

Imported  and  American  Marble  Papers. 

75  and  77  Duane  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

LADE,  HlPP  &  MELOY 

139  Lake  Street, 
Chicago, 


Agents  for.... 

KERATOL 

The  best  imitation  of  leather  made. 
Send  for  samples  and  prices. 


THANKSGIVING  DAY... 

was  set  apart  by  the  Massachusetts  Colo¬ 
nists  at  Plymouth  more  than  two  hundred  years 
ago  as  a  day  to  offer  up  thanks  for  the  bounteous 
crops  and  other  good  fortunes  with  which  they 
were  blessed. 

This  was  back  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
Now,  in  this,  the  Twentieth  Century,  the 
printers,  like  the  Pilgrims,  can  observe  a  thanks¬ 
giving,  for  to  them  has  been  given  a  blessing  in 
the  shape  of 

Star  Brand  Printing  Ink 

“always  the  same.” 
Manufactured  by 

EDWARD  K.  GRAHAM  &.  CO., 

GENERAL  DEALERS  IN  PRINTERS'  SUPPLIES, 


THE  J.  W.  O’BANNON  COMPANY, 

Manufacturers  of  Book  Cloth  and 
Dealers  in  Bookbinders’  Supplies, 


Agents  for 
HOLLISTON 
LINEN-FINISH 
BOOK  CLOTHS  and  \ 
BUCKRAMS,  also 
KERATOL 

Imitation  Leather.  | 


E '■rough  of  Brooklyn. 
Cable  Address, 

Obannonco,  New  York. 


74  DUANE  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


CARBON 

BLACK 


GODFREY  L.  CABOT, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

ECLIPSE. 

ELF. 

SUNSET. 

BANNER. 


L.  Martinson 

&  Co..  •  Machinists. 

Printers’  and  Bookbinders’ 
machinery  a  Specialty. 

196  and  198  SOUTH  CLARK  STREET, 
Sixth  Floor,  Rear... 

CHICAGO. 


ARMOUR 

Glue  Works... 

For 

BOOKBINDERS 

and 

Printers’  Rollers. 

ARMOUR  &  COMPANY, 

CHICAGO. 


Plymouth  Paper  Company, 

HOLYOKE.  MASS. 

All  Grades.... 

PAPER  ANDM 
CARDBOARD 

Always  in  Stock. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


Special 

Glues.. 


THE  CHALLENGE  GRIPPERS  and  BEARERS 
are  marching  on.  They’ve  reached  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  and  are  giving  perfect  satisfaction  wherever 
they  go.  They’re  a  good  combination.  A  press 
equipped  with  them  is  well  worth  all  you  pay  for  it, 
and  more — much  more.  Have  you  got  them?  If 
not,  you’re  the  loser!  No  gripper  moving  —  no 
skeleton  grippers. 

THE  CHALLENGE  PUNCH  cuts  yV  inch  hole  when  printing.  Mailed  on 
receipt  of  $1.25.  It  will  pay  you  to  have  one. 

THE  CHALLENGE  SHIELD  is  a  neat  and  simple  device  to  cover  set-screw  on 
shafting,  as  required  by  law  in  many  States.  It  gives  full  protection  against  acci¬ 
dents.  Sample  mailed,  25  cents.  Give  circumference  around  set-screw  and  shaft. 

ANDREW  W.  KNOX,  Challenge  Devices,  337  West  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


X  |jj|END  FOR 

The  Inland  Printer 
Cut  and 

Ornament  Book 

192  pages;  1,628  cuts. 

25  cts.,  postpaid;  we  refund  the  25  cts. 

INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY, 

150  Nassau  St.,  New  York.  I 
212  Monroe  St.,  Chicago.  + 
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Inland 


means  remote  from  the  sea — not  on  the  brink  of  a  maelstrom,  into 
which  you  may  fall  (in  a  business  sense). 


GET 

THE  BEST 
AND 

THE  CHEAPEST— 


Printer 
/• Iccount 
Book 


means  one  who  prints  (the  man  who  is  likely  to 
lose  his  profits). 


means  to  reckon  —  ah,  that’s  it. 
Successful  men  reckon  discreetly, 
prudently  and  cautiously. 

means  everything  in  a  business 
house,  for  what  would  we  do 
without  ( Account )  Books. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER 
ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

What  it  saves  will  bring  you  joy 
and  peace  of  mind. 


400-page  book,  for  2,000  jobs,  - 

200-page  book,  for  1,000  jobs,  - 


-  $5.00 

-  3.50 


Order  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  ACCOUNT  BOOK 
from  any  Type  Foundry  or  Printers’  Supply  House  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada,  or  direct  from 

The  Inland  Printer  Co. 

Publishers, 

212  and  214  Monroe  Street, 


New  York  Office, 

ISO  Nassau  Street. 


. . .  Chicago,  III. 
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The 

Health  and 
Pleasure 
Resorts  of 
the 

South 


the  Southern  Railway 

VESTIBULE  LIMITED  TRAINS 
WITH  THROUGH  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 


Co 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 
AIKEN,  S.  C. 
AUGUSTA,  CA. 
SAVANNAH,  GA. 
ATLANTA,  GA. 

LITHIA  SPRINGS,  GA. 


Between 

LOUISVILLE 
CINCINNATI 
ST.  LOUIS 
KANSAS  CITY 
NEW  YORK 
WASHINGTON 


florida 


r 


the  Cine  to  flsbeoille  and  Rot  Springs,  II.  €. 

“THE  LAND  OF  THE  SKY” 


SHORTEST  RQUTE 


Ts  Cuba 


FOLDERS,  MAPS,  BOOKLETS  MAILED  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 


C.  A.  BAIRD,  TRAVELING  PASSENGER  AGENT 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

J.  C.  BEAM,  JR.,  N.-W.  PASSENGER  AGENT 

80  ADAMS  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


J.  M.  CULP,  TRAFFIC  MANAGER 
Washington,  d.  C. 

W.  A.  TURK,  GENERAL  PASSENGER 
Washington,  D.  C. 

WM.  H.  TAYLOE,  assistant  gen. 


AGENT 

PASS.  AGENT 


I  PAPKAttTnfef 

brands 

M 

[T he  Cheapest f hats  good to/Jjp  ISesttlwts  mtide\ 

JWBUTLER PAPER  C0MPAN1 

212-218  Monroe  Sr. 

CHICAGO 
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The  “Century”  Press 


takes  precedence  in  Denver. 


O.  L.  SMITH,  PRESIDENT. 


GEO.  W.  BROOKS,  SECRETARY. 


THE  SMITH-BROOKS  PRINTING  COMPANY, 


1736-17 48  STOUT  STREET. 


Denver,  Colo. ,  December  9,  1899. 


THE  CAMPBELL  COMPANY, 

334  Dearborn  St. ,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen : --We  know  you  will  be  interested  to  hear  from  us  as 
to  what  the  "Century”  press  is  doing  in  our  pressroom.  We  have  given 
your  No.  l  four-roller  "Century”  a  severe  test  in  daily  operation 
alongside  of  two  high-grade  machines  of  similar  size.  We  have  given 
each  press  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  trial,  and  we  are  greatly  pleased 
to  be  able  to  say  today  that  we  find  that  we  can  not  only  obtain  a 
larger  product  from  the  "Century”  in  a  day’s  run,  but  that  it  is  the 
machine  upon  which  we  can  most  confidently  rely  to  obtain  the  best 
results  when  the  most  perfect  kind  of  fine  half-tone  work  or  colored 
register  work  is  to  be  produced. 

The  Pony  "Century”  is  pushing  its  big  brother  hard,  along  the 
same  lines,  and  is  a  most  profitable  machine. 

Very  truly  yours, 

THE  SMITH-BROOKS  PTG.  CO. 

Per  Brooks, 


Note. — Whenever  the  “CENTURY”  and  other  machines  are  operated  under 
similar  conditions,  the  former  is  found  to  be  the  more  generally  satisfactory  from  a 
technical  standpoint,  and  the  more  profitable. 


THE  CAMPBELL  COMPANY, 


334  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO. 

46  Gresham  Street,  E.  C.,  LONDON. 


5  Madison  Avenue,  NEW  YORK. 
704  Craig  Street,  MONTREAL. 
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The  “Peerless -Gem”  Paper  Cutter  FoZ, 


FOR  SALE  BY  OUR  GENERAL  AGENTS  IN 
ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  :  :  : 


THE  “Peerless-Gem”  Paper  Cutter  is  better 
finished,  more  easily  operated  and  is  of 
superior  style  to  any  other  lever  paper 
cutter  in  the  market.  These  cutters  have  double 
table  supporting  braces ,  which  connect  with  the 
side  frames,  an  inside  counterweight,  inter¬ 
secting  back  gauges,  split  back  gauges  on  the 
two  larger  sizes,  enameled  measuring  rule  set 
in  front  and  back  table  on  all  sizes,  except  on 
the  23-inch,  wide  front  table,  and  is  carefully 
and  accurately  built  throughout  of  first-class 
materials. 

The  lever  action  is  smooth  and  easy,  and 
not  jerky  as  on  some  cutters.  The  lever  returns 
to  its  place  without  effort.  The  counterweight 
is  correct,  effective  and  entirely  out  of  the  way. 
Four  sizes  —  23-in.,  25-in.,  30-in.  and  32-in. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


PEERLESS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

PALMYRA,  N.  Y. 


The  Emmerich^-^ 

Improved 

jpi  Bronzing  and 
Dusting  Machine 


SPECIAL  BRONZING  MACHINES  are  made  for  bronzing 
heavy  paper  stock,  such  as  Photograph  Mounts,  Mats,  etc. 
We  also  manufacture  an  excellent  Roughing  Machine,  for 
embossing  tablet  covers,  etc. 

EMMERICH  &  VONDERLEHR, 

191=193  Worth  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


Write  for  Prices  and  particulars. 
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Y  the  time  this  reaches 
you  the  year  of  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  will  have 
started  and  we  hope  it 
j  will  terminate  a  happy 
and  prosperous  one  for  you.  If 
during  eighteen  ninety-nine  you 
equipped  your  office  with  Stand¬ 
ard  Line  Unit  Set  T ype  you  have 
closed  your  business  with  profit 
to  yourself  and  with  satisfaction 
to  all  your  customers,  and  have 
helped  us  to  do  the  largest  busi¬ 
ness  in  our  history.  If  you  have 
not,  do  not  delay  any  longer.  In 
no  other  way  can  you  improve 
your  work,  please  all  your  cus¬ 
tomers  and  save  so  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  your  wage-bill.  Will 
you  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
explain  how  this  can  be  done? 
The  Inland  Type  Foundry 
217-219  Pine  St.,  Saint  Louis 


Gage -Sons 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


IMPROY/ED  ANGLE- 1! 


Duplex  Printing  Press  Go. 

BATTLE  GREEK,  MICH., 

U.  S.  A. 


AR  DUPLEX  PRESS 


IMPROVED  ANGLE-BAR  DUPLEX  PRESS. 


Duplex  Printing  Press  Go., 

BATTLE  GREEK,  MIGM., 

U.  S.  A. 
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GIBBS-BROWER  COMPANY 

GENERAL  AGENTS  AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  MACHINERY 

Telephone,  2972  Cortlandt.  150  NASSAU  ST.,  NEW  YORK  Cable  Address,  “  Gibrow.” 

WORLD  AGENTS  FOR  KIDDER  PRESS  COMPANY 


Rotary  trapping  *  Paper  Press. 


in  one,  two  or  three  colors. 


Delivers  in  sheets  or  rewinds,  or  both. 


tbe  Ridder  Self-feeding 
lob  Press 


is  built  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  attachments,  and 
covers  a  wider  range 
of  work  than  any  other 
press : 


RULING  ATTACHMENT. 
SLITTING  ATTACHMENT. 


GUMMING  ATTACHMENT. 
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Lithograph 

Paper 


WITH 
WHITE  OR 
STRONG 
MANILA 
BACK. 


The  Largest  Plant  in  the  World  for  Coating  Paper. 

Che  Champion  Coated  paper  Companp, 

HAMILTON,  OHIO, 

Manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Coated  Papers,  etc. 

....INCLUDING.... 

ENAMELED  BOOK,  LITHOGRAPH  PAPER, 

COATED  MANILA,  LABEL  PAPER, 

CARDBOARD,  SOAP  WRAPPERS,  Etc. 

Stock  carried  by  Paper  Dealers  throughout  the  United  States,  at  at 


WE  FILL  ORDERS  ONLY  THROUGH  JOBBERS. 
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AD  DESIGNS 


UNIQUE  AND  EFFECTIVE 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


ONE  OF  OUR  STRONG  POINTS 
SEND  FOR  OLD  STSTE  BOOKLET 


HALF  TONES 

ZINC  ETCHING  ETC.WITH 
BEST  PRINTING  QUALITIES 


OUR  HANDSOME  BOOK 

12  PROOFS  IN  HALFTONE  OF  FAMOUS 
PAINTINGS  RETCHINGS.  SENT  FOR  35* 
PRICE  CREDITED  ON  FIRST  $5  ORDER 

WRITE  “THE  ILLINOIS’’ 


ILLINOIS 

ENGRAVING  CO. 

356  DEARBORN  ST. 
CHICAGO 

PHONE  499  HARRISON 
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Three  times  a  week  from  Chicago  and  Kansas  City 
Twice  a  week  from  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
Once  a  week  from  St.  Louis  and  Boston 

In  improved  wide-vestibuled  Pullman  tourist  sleeping  cars. 

Better  than  ever  before,  at  lowest  possible  rates.  T>  A.  grady, 

Experienced  excursion  conductors.  Manager  California  Tourist  Service, 

Also  daily  service  between  Chicago  and  California.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway, 

^  ,  109  ADAMS  STREET, 

Correspondence  solicited.  Chicago. 


Personally  Conducted 
California  Excursions 

Via  the  Santa  Fe  Route 


INLAND 

PRINTER 


THE  LEADING  TRADE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  WORLD  IN  THE  PRINTING  AND  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES. 


VOL.  XXIV.  NO.  4. 


CHICAGO,  JANUARY,  19Q0. 

I 

ESTIMATING  BY  PERCENTAGE^ 


Jg"  ^  !  I  .  > 


Y  HENRY  E.  SEEMAN. 


is  generally  admitted  that 
there  is  no  subject  con¬ 
nected  with  printing  of 
greater  importance,  and 
none  needing  more  thor¬ 
ough  ventilation  and  dis¬ 
cussion,  than  that  of  mak¬ 
ing  estimates. 

The  fact  that  there  are 
many  employing  printers 
who  are  entirely  depend¬ 
ent  on  their  annual  inven¬ 
tories  for  information  as 
to  their  financial  condition,  and  the  further  fact  that 
their  estimating  is  done  in  a  haphazard  way,  without 
any  particular  method,  is  conclusive  proof  of  the 
desirability,  if  not  absolute  necessity,  of  a  practical 
system  of  estimating,  based  upon  principles  that  do 
not  admit  of  error  in  this  regard. 

The  modern  printing  establishment  is  to  a  very 
great  extent  a  manufactory,  and  as  such  the  cost  of 
its  products  should  be  as  easily  ascertained,  and  the 
selling  price  as  intelligently  regulated,  as  are  the 
products  of  the  typefoundry,  cotton  mill,  tobacco 
factory,  or  other  industry.  How  ?  Simply  by  a  rule 
of  percentage.  By  this  method  alone  can  equable 
selling  prices  be  maintained,  otherwise  great  dispar¬ 
ity  in  prices  do  and  will  continue  to  prevail.  In 
support  of  this  statement,  take  any  piece  of  work 
and  submit  it  to  a  dozen  or  more  reputable  concerns 
for  estimate,  and  the  result  will  be  astonishing,  as 
the  prices  quoted  will  range  in  difference  from  five 
to  twenty-five  per  cent.  This  is  sufficient  proof  that 
in  many  offices  the  systems  of  estimating  are  unre¬ 
liable  and  should  be  discontinued. 

There  are  many  proprietors  and  managers  of 
large  printing  establishments  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  especially  in  large  cities,  who,  through  years  of 
earnest  endeavor  and  hard  study,  have  inaugurated 
various  systems  of  making  estimates  quite  satisfac¬ 


tory  to  themselves. «Somemf  these  offices  employ  a 
large  number  of  workmeft  and  consequently  have  to 
organize  into  departments,  in  order  to  systematize 
their  operation,  and  through  a  system  of  separation 
of  the  various  branches  of  their  work  (keeping 
strict  account  of  profit  or  loss,  as  the  case  may 
be,  of  such  department),  have  been  able  to  locate 
exactly  where  there  is  a  loss  or  where  a  gain,  and 
profit  by  this  experience,  provided  they  are  fortunate 
enough  to  steer  clear  of  the  sheriff  while  the  experi¬ 
ment  is  going  on.  There  is  another  class  of  pro¬ 
prietors  whose  patronage  is  derived  from  customers 
who  exact  the  very  highest  grade  of  work  that  art 
can  produce,  and  consequently  such  patrons  do  not 
demand  a  fixed  price  on  the  product,  but  simply  ask 
that  the  work  be  done  as  low  as  is  consistent  with 
the  quality  of  goods  sold. 

For  these  two  classes  of  employing  printers  this 
article  is  not  intended,  as  the  first  named,  by  an 
experimental  investment,' so  to  speak,  has  profited 
by  perhaps  a  sad  experience,  while  the  last-named 
class,  through  a  display  of  genuine  art,  has  built  a 
business  which  demands  recognition,  and  can  inde¬ 
pendently  say  :  "We  will  give  you  the  cost  when  the 
work  is  done,  as  we  prefer  to  take  minutely  into 
account  the  time  spent  in  each  department  as  the 
work  progresses.”  By  this  method  there  can  be  no 
possible  loss,  as  every  minute  of  time  and  every 
item  of  expense  is  strictly  accounted  for  in  making 
the  charge  on  completion  of  work. 

The  employing  printer  who  is  to  derive  benefit 
from  this  article  is  the  one  who  last  year,  with  a 
plant  valued  at  $10,000  and  working  capital  and 
merchandise  amounting  to  $5,000,  made  sales 
amounting  to  $15,000,  which  gave  him  a  net  profit, 
outside  of  his  own  salary  allowance,  of  $1,500,  and 
this  year,  with  the  same  or  larger  sales,  made  a  net 
profit  of  only  $1,000.  There  are  thousands  of  just 
such  firms  in  the  United  States,  and  the  mystery  to 
them  is,  How  did  it  happen  ?  Where  one  comes  in 
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contact  with  such  an  establishment,  can  usually  be 
found  a  composing-room,  pressroom  and  book- 
bindery,  all  under  one  head,  without  any  possible 
way  of  ascertaining  which  department  is  a  loss  to 
the  business  and  which  a  gain  —  no  system  of  check¬ 
ing  receipts  and  disbursements  of  any  one  depart¬ 
ment,  consequently  producing  an  unsatisfactory,  if 
not  ruinous,  condition  of  affairs. 

The  majority  of  printers  still  adhere  to  the  old 
system  of  making  estimates,  namely,  to  include  a 


expense  and  profit,  without  knowing  what  the  per¬ 
centage  of  expense  is.  This  system,  although 
better  than  the  first,  will  not  give  satisfactory 
results. 

By  a  uniform  method  of  adding  expense  and 
profit  by  percentage  to  cost  of  stock  and  labor,  no 
department  will  be  operated  at  a  loss,  and  no  plan 
of  keeping  separate  expense  accounts  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments  will  be  necessary,  for  the  profit 
in  each  department  will  be  equal,  in  proportion 


SALES  AND  COST  BOOK--The  Seeman  Printery. 

MONTH  OF..L^  /hn/: . ,  s  /'/' 


DEPARTMENT  ESTIMATES  OF  LABOR. 

JOB  NUMBERS. 

COLLECTIVE  ESTIMATES. 

[Taken  from  Job  Record  Book  1 

Bl  N  DERY. 

PRESS  ROOM. 

OOMP.  ROOM. 

STOOK. 

LABOR. 

EXPENSE. 

PROFIT. 

AMOUNT. 

1  ^ 

&  O' 

/ 

rj\ 

is 

Amounts  Broudht  Forward. 

n 

Jo 

t 

Pc 

// 

; 

>o 

O  C 

small  profit  on  each  item  of  labor  expended  on  the 
work  —  profit  on  stock,  profit  on  composition,  profit 
on  presswork,  and  so  on ;  the  largest  profit  being 
given  to  the  pressroom.  By  this  system,  the  printer 
making  estimate  infers  that  a  sufficient  margin  of 
profit  has  been  added  to  cover  all  necessary  expenses 
and  have  something  left  for  his  pocket.  This  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  very  worst  now  employed,  and  is  falla¬ 
cious  in  every  particular,  as  it  is  a  matter  of 
guesswork  from  beginning  to  end,  and  should  be 
discarded  by  every  progressive  printer.  By  this 


to  the  amount  of  stock  consumed  and  work  done. 
One  of  the  most  important  considerations  with  the 
successful  manufacturer  and  merchant  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  selling  price  for  the  article  manufactured 
or  goods  sold  is  a  strict  accounting  of  every  item 
of  expense  entering  into  the  manufactured  product 
or  attending  the  sale  of  goods,  and  this  is  usually 
done  by  computing  the  sum  total  of  all  expense  by 
percentage,  based  on  past  experience  or  future 
expectation.  If  this  be  the  most  accurate  method 
for  the  manufacturer  and  merchant,  why  not  for  the 


JOB  RECORD. 


system  the  only  real  profit  made  is  in  the  pressroom, 
and  even  there  is  cut  down  considerable  from  the 
profit  intended,  while  the  composing-room  is  oper¬ 
ated  at  a  loss.  The  composing-room  should,  in 
proportion  to  money  invested,  be  required  to  earn  a 
profit  equal  in  percentage  to  that  of  the  pressroom. 

There  is  another  class  which,  in  estimating,  will 
put  down  every  item  of  stock  and  labor  at  actual 
cost  and  then  add  a  certain  per  cent  to  cover 


printer  ?  It  is  true  that  on  account  of  the  great 
diversity  of  work  performed  and  the  varying  differ¬ 
ences  in  grades  of  paper  and  other  stock  employed 
by  the  printer,  he  is  required  to  make  separate  esti¬ 
mates  on  almost  every  piece  of  work  executed,  and 
for  this  reason  alone,  if  for  no  other,  should  be  more 
cautious  in  the  matter  of  proper  and  necessary 
allowance  of  all  expense  items  entering  into  the 
product,  other  than  labor  and  material,  which  items 
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are  easily  accounted  for  on  any  piece  of  work,  by  a 
competent  and  painstaking  printer. 

For  more  than  six  years  the  writer  has  made  all 
of  his  estimates  on  the  basis  of  adding  all  expense 
items  to  cost  of  stock  and  labor  by  percentage,  and 
during  this  period  has  never  been  able  to  add  less 
than  33/^  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  stock  and  labor 
to  stock  and  labor,  as  actual  and  necessary  expenses 
incurred  on  any  one  job,  and  can  confidently  say  that 
there  is  no  printing  establishment  in  America  doing 
an  annual  business  of  less  than  $25,000  whose 
expense  percentage  is  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  stock  and  labor  entering  into  the  work. 

This  statement  is  made  mainly  to  show  that 
unless  a  proper  consideration  is  given  to  all  necessary 
expenses ,  other  than  cost  of  stock  and  labor ,  the  inevit¬ 
able  result  will  be  either  a  loss  which  will  terminate 
in  failure,  or  unjust  discrimination,  one  job]  with 
another. 

It  is  contended  by  some  members  of  the  craft 
that  a  fixed  per  cent  can  not  be  added  to  represent 
all  items  of  expense  entering  into  a  job.  This  is  a 
mistaken  idea,  as  no  person  making  an  estimate 
based  on  actual  cost  of  stock  and  labor  consumed 
but  will  acknowledge  that  something  must  be  added 
to  cover  expense,  and  if  no  fixed  per  cent,  how  is 
such  a  person  to  determine  how  much  should  be 
added  ?  There  can  be  no  way  possible  of  determin¬ 
ing  what  the  percentage  of  expense  is  on  any  piece 
of  >  work  other  than  by  establishing  same  by  past 
experience  or  future  expectation  and  then  making  it 
a  uniform  per  cent  for  the  year  on  all  jobs. 

EXPLANATION  OF  SYSTEM. 

Herewith  will  be  seen  illustrated  forms  of  Memo¬ 
randum  of  Estimate  blank,  Job  Record  book,  and 
Sales  and  Cost  book.  The  Memorandum  of  Esti¬ 
mate  blank  should  be  arranged  to  suit  the  class  of 
work  the  printer  is  engaged  in ;  also  the  Job  Record 
book.  The  forms  here  shown  are  mainly  for  an 
office  doing  general  commercial  work,  and  is  by  no 
means  intended  for  an  office  doing  bookwork.  The 
Sales  and  Cost  book,  in  addition  to  giving  all  costs 
■as  estimated  of  stock,  labor  and  expense,  together 
with  estimated  profit  and  actual  sales,  gives  in  the 
three  left-hand  columns  amounts  estimated  in  each 
department  of  labor.  This  book  contains  nothing 
but  figures,  and  entries  need  not  be  made  therein 
oftener  than  once  during  inventory  period,  as  it  is 
purely  a  book  of  reference  and  is  not  essential  to 
any  of  the  ledger  accounts. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  in  the  illustrated 
forms  above  referred  to  is  entered  a  sample  job,  on 
which  is  expended  work  from  the  three  departments 
as  usually  classified,  namely,  composing-room,  press¬ 
room  and  bindery. 

The  first  step  to  take  in  adopting  this  system, 
providing  the  plant  has  been  in  continuous  operation 
for  at  least  one  year,  is  to  ascertain  from  your  books 


the  total  amount  of  sales  made  for  the  year.  From 
this  you  take  the  profit  made,  which  will  leave 
remaining  stock  consumed,  labor  and  all  expenses. 
Now  find  out  from  your  Ledger  what  your  total 
expenses  have  been  for  the  past  year,  including  in 
this  every  expense  account  on  your  books,  other  than 
labor,  as  labor  is  to  be  accounted  for  the  same  as 
stock,  and  will  enter  into  every  estimate  in  the  same 
way ;  now  take  the  total  expense  from  the  remainder 
and  you  have  actual  cost  of  stock  and  labor  consumed 
during  the  year.  After  doing  this  compute  the  per¬ 
centage  of  expense  on  what  is  left,  namely,  the  stock 
and  labor  consumed. 

To  illustrate :  Suppose,  after  taking  inventory, 
your  sales  for  the  past  year  amounted  to  $15,000,  ' 
and  on  the  $15,000  you  made  a  net  profit  of  $2,000 ; 
this  would  leave  a  balance  of  $13,000  for  stock,  labor 
and  all  expenses  ;  now  suppose  your  various  expense 
accounts  (not  including  labor*)  amount  to  $3,000, 
you  would  have  $10,000  left  as  representing  stock 
and  labor  consumed,  so  your  percentage  of  expense 
for  the  past  year  would  have  been  thirty  per  cent  on 
cost  of  stock  and  labor. 

Thus  — 

Stock  and  labor .  $10,000.00 

Expense  account,  including  management,  proof¬ 
reading,  bookkeeper  and  others  employed, 
whose  labor  does  not  otherwise  enter  into  an 
estimate,  together  with  rent,  power,  insur¬ 
ance,  taxes  and  all  other  expenses,  thirty  per 


cent  of  $10 . 3,000.00 

$13,000.00 

Profits .  2,000.00 

Total  sales  for  the  year .  $15,000.00 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  which  is  for  an 
established  business  and  is  based  on  past  exper¬ 
ience,  we  give  the  following  low  estimate  as  being 
the  possible  expense  items  of  a  plant  worth,  say, 


$15,000  : 

Rent,  $35  per  month .  $420.00 

Power,  $28  per  month .  336.00 

Insurance,  taxes  and  loss .  375.00 

Wear,  tear  and  breakage,  5  per  cent  of  $15,000  .  750.00 

Fuel  and  lights . . .  75.00 

Rollers  .  60.00 

Water,  waste,  oil  and  office  stationery . .  .  70.00 

Other  expenses .  70.00 

Errand  boy,  $8  per  month .  96.00 

Help  in  business  office  and  superintendent .  1,000.00 

Management  and  proofreading  (by  proprietor) .  1,500.00 


Total . $4,752.00 


The  annual  output  of  this  plant  should  be  about 
$25,000,  on  which  should  be  made  a  profit  of  ten  per 
cent  or  $2,500  for  the  year.  Now,  take  the  $2,500 

*Note.—  By  labor  is  meant  every  item  of  labor  taken  into  account 
under  the  heading  "  Labor  ”  in  the  Memorandum  of  Estimate,  and  does 
not  include  management,  proofreading,  bookkeeping  and  all  other 
expenses,  which  should  be  reckoned  in  expense  account  by  percentage. 
All  items  of  labor  considered  with  percentage  of  expense  should  be 
charged  to  "  Office  Labor  ”  or  some  such  account  other  than  the  regular 
"  Labor  Account,”  so  comparative  statements  can  easily  be  made  when¬ 
ever  desired  in  order  to  ascertain  if  too  much  or  too  little  is  being  allowed. 
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profit  from  the  $25,000  sales,  and  we  have  $22,500 
as  representing  the  total  cost,  from  which  take  the 
$4,752  expenses,  and  $17,748  will  be  found  as  rep¬ 
resenting  stock  and  labor  consumed.  So  it  will  be 
found  that  the  percentage  of  expense  which  should 
be  added  to  cost  of  stock  and  labor  in  this  estimate 
is  about  twenty-seven  per  cent. 

In  this  schedule  there  is  no  allowance  made  for 
soliciting,  advertising,  nor  for  a  number  of  other 
expenses  incurred  during  a  year,  which  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  take  into  consideration.  In  some  localities 
the  matter  of  rent  would  be  greater  than  the  allow¬ 
ance  made  in  this  exhibit,  and  we  think  that  the 
allowance  here  made  for  management,  proofreading, 
bookkeeping  and  work  of  a  like  nature,  is  none  too 
great.  If  at  any  time,  by  comparing  expense  foot¬ 
ings  of  Sales  and  Cost  book  with  actual  expense 
accounts  as  shown  on  the  Ledger,  it  is  found  that 
too  small  or  too  great  a  percentage  is  being  allowed, 
the  same  can  be  increased  or  diminished  at  will.  If 
it  is  desired  to  give  a  close  price  on  the  work  sub¬ 
mitted  for  estimate,  the  item  of  profit  should  be  the 
only  matter  considered  in  the  reduction,  for  nothing 
can  be  taken  from  the  other  items,  as  they  represent 
actual  cost  and  of  course  can  not  be  reduced. 

HOW  I  PROCEED. 

Thinking  the  reader  may  possibly  have  a  better 
insight  by  an  explanation  of  my  individual  operation, 
I  will  in  a  brief  way  relate  my  method  of  procedure. 

As  soon  as  a  job  is  received,  I  fill  out  my  Mem¬ 
orandum  of  Estimate  blank,  and  enter  same  in  Job 
Record  book.  I  then  enclose  copy  of  job,  together 
with  time  and  general  instruction  ticket,  in  job 
jacket,  giving  jacket  same  job  number  as  entry 
number  in  Job  Record  book.  On  the  outer  side 
of  jacket  is  written  the  customer’s  name  and  when 
job  is  to  be  completed.  Each  pressman  is  required 
to  place  on  file  a  printed  copy  of  each  job.  When 
all  jobs  for  one  week  are  completed  and  jackets  are 
returned  to  the  office,  a  printed  copy  of  the  work  is 
placed  in  each  jacket  containing  written  copy,  and 
date  of  completion  entered  in  Job  Record  book  and 
on  jacket,  and  same  filed  away.  As  all  jobs  are 
posted  from  Job  Record  book  to  Ledger  by  job 
number,  in  addition  to  which  the  number  of  copies 
is  also  entered,  it  is  always  an  easy  matter  to  obtain 
the  original  copy  with  printed  sample  should  a  dupli¬ 
cate  order  be  given.  I  have  found  this  to  be  a  great 
convenience. 

About  four  times  a  year  I  enter  in  proper  columns 
of  Sales  and  Cost  book  all  the  "job  numbers,” 
"stock  costs,”  "labor  costs,”  "expense  percentage,” 
"profits”  and  "sales”  for  every  job  completed,  as 
shown  by  the  Job  Record  book.  The  "sales  ”  item 
is  the  only  absolutely  correct  item,  as  all  the  others 
are  estimated. 

Just  before  taking  inventory  I  enter  in  the  three 
left-hand  columns  of  job  number,  in  Sales  and  Cost 


book,  the  various  amounts  as  estimated  (as  shown 
under  "labor  cost  ”  in  Job  Record,  for  labor  in  each 
department) ,  and  when  everything  is  entered  for  the 
year  in  the  way  of  estimated  labor,  I  ascertain  from 
my  time  book  the  amount  actually  paid  for  labor 
during  the  period  above  named,  and  make  a  com¬ 
parative  statement  showing  how  each  department 
comes  out  as  to  amounts  expended  for  labor  and 
labor  as  estimated. 

At  inventory  time  I  credit  sales  account  in 
Ledger  with  sales  made  during  the  year,  and  charge 


same  account  with  every  item  of  expense  as  shown 
by  the  various  expense  accounts  on  Ledger,  and 
balance  same  with  yearly  profit.  At  the  same  time 
I  make  a  comparative  statement  of  what  is  actually 
paid  out,  and  what  estimated  for  stock,  labor  and 
expenses,  and  also  ascertain  the  difference  between 
profits  actual  and  profits  as  estimated,  so  I  can  readily 
see  at  a  glance  whether  I  have  underestimated  or 
overestimated  in  any  column,  and  how  much.  All 
goods  I  purchase  in  the  way  of  stock  is  charged  to 
merchandise,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  an  inventory 
is  taken  of  stock  on  hand,  and  the  difference  between 
the  inventory  and  merchandise  debit  leaves  amount 
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of  stock  consumed  for  the  year,  amount  of  which 
consumption  is  credited  to  merchandise  account  and 
charged  to  sales  account,  same  as  the  other  expense 
items  and  labor,  and  merchandise  account  balanced 
by  "  Balance  Down  ”  of  merchandise  as  per  inven¬ 
tory.  In  case  of  fire,  this  system  will  enable  the 
insured  to  have  a  speedy  and  equitable  adjustment 
of  his  loss. 

During  the  entire  time'  I  have  employed  the 
above-mentioned  system  of  making  estimates,  there 
has  been  only  one  class  of  work  which  I  have 
charged  differently,  namely  :  printing  postal  cards 
where  I  furnish  the  same.  In  this  case  I  charge  the 
customer  with  postals  the  same  as  I  would  cash,  and 
enter  the  order  in  the  Job  Record  book  for  printing 
only. 

The  Sales  and  Cost  book,  as  already  stated,  is 
not  essential  to  any  ledger  entry,  and,  consequently, 
can  be  written  up  at  any  spare  time.  This  I  con¬ 
sider  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  I  keep,  for  by 
this  I  can,  at  any  time,  see  exactly  what  I  am  doing.. 

This  new  departure  in  the  way  of  making 'esti¬ 
mates  will  no  doubt  appear  to  many  printers  as 
being  faulty,  but  I  feel  confident  that  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial  of  the  system  will  convince  the  skep¬ 
tical  that  there  is  none  better  for  the  average  office  ; 
especially  for  that  class  referred  to  in  the  opening  of 
this  article.  _ 


Written ^or  The  Inland  Printer. 

DISCRIMINATION  IN  THE  USE  OF  WORDS* 

/  NO.  XXVIII. —  BY  F.  HORACE  TEALD. 

ONE  of  the  most  recent  books  on  choice  of  words 
says  that  "straightway”  is  better  than  "imme¬ 
diately,”  and  another  book  says  that  "here  is  a  good 
Anglo-Saxon  word  of  two  syllables  whose  place, 
without  any  good  reason,  is  being  usurped  by  the 
Latin  word  *  immediately,’  of  five  syllables.”  The 
first  of  these  assertions  may  easily  mislead  some 
persons,  too  susceptible  to  such  influence,  into  an 
attempt  at  substitution  of  the  shorter  word  for  the 
longer;  it  is  an  attempt  that  should  not  be  made. 
Many  good  Ango-Saxon  words  have  been  dis¬ 
placed  by  vocables  of  Latin  origin,  and  mere  brevity 
is  not  always  allowed  to  dominate,  though  often  it 
is  a  weighty  consideration.  In  fact,  the  good  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  this  instance  is  not  only  having  its  place 
almost  usurped  by  the  Latin  word,  but  has  been 
actually  supplanted  by  it.  "  Straightway  ”  is  now  so 
seldom  used  that  it  might  almost  be  called  archaic. 

It  is  better  to  speak  of  "  so  extravagant  a  young 
man”  than  of  "such  an  extravagant  young  man,” 
yet  it  is  absurd  to  say,  as  C.  W.  Bardeen  does,  in 
"Verbal  Pitfalls,”  that  the  second  expression  is  inde¬ 
fensible.  No  more  defense  is  needed  than  the  fact 
that  this  use  of  "  such  ”  is  almost  universal  —  so 
nearly  so  that  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  call  it  an  estab¬ 
lished  idiom.  Alfred  Ayres  says:  "  'I  have  never 

*  Copyrighted.  1897,  by  F.  Horace  Teall.  All  rights  reserved. 


before  seen  such  a  large  ox.’  By  a  little  transpos¬ 
ing  of  the  words  of  this  sentence  we  have,  'I  have 
never  before  seen  an  ox  such  large,’  which  makes  it 
quite  clear  that  we  should  say  'so  large  an  ox,’  and 
not  'such  a  large  ox.’  ”  He  does  not  say  how  this 
is  made  quite  clear,  and  it  is  not  so  clear  to  some 
other  persons  as  it  may  seem  to  him.  Many  locu¬ 
tions  that  could  not  be  transposed  and  retain  their 
good  sense  are  nevertheless  as  good  as  any  others. 
Yet  Mr.  Ayres  carries  this  still  further,  as  follows : 
"As  proof  that  this  error  in  the  use  of  'such’  is 
common,  we  find  in  Mr.  George  Washington  Moon’s 
'Dean’s  English  and  Bad  English’  the  sentence, 


«A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR  TO  ALL.” 


'  With  all  due  deference  to  such  a  high  authority  on 
such  a  very  important  matter.’  With  a  little  trans¬ 
posing,  this  sentence  is  made  to  read,  'With  all  due 
deference  to  an  authority  such  high  on  a  matter  such 
very  important.’  It  is  clear  that  the  sentence  should 
read  'With  all  due  deference  to  so  high  an  authority 
on  so  very  important  a  matter.’  ”  It  is  hardly  right 
to  consider  one  instance  a  proof  of  common  usage, 
and  the  nonsense  made  by  transposition  does  not 
constitute  legitimate  evidence  of  error.  Our  lexicog¬ 
raphers  are  all  careful  in  making  their  records  of 
such  usages,  and  no  one  of  them  fails  to  include 
the  expressions  under  consideration  without  con¬ 
demnation. 

When  the  meaning  is  clear  that  one  is  served 
with  a  summons,  it  is  correct  to  say  that  he  is  sum¬ 
monsed,  although  this  verb  is  not  common  in  literary 
usage.  The  meaning  is  properly  and  elegantly 
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expressed  by  "summon,”  and  that  is  the  better 
word ;  but  no  stronger  objection  will  stand  against 
"  summons  ”  as  a  verb  than  that  it  is  colloquial,  and 
possibly  inelegant.  Analogous  uses  of  noun  forms 
as  verbs  are  so  common  that  they  need  not  be  speci¬ 
fied,  and  analogy  is  of  great  weight  in  determining 
such  usage.  The  proper  plural  of  the  noun  "sum¬ 
mons”  is  "summonses.”  Some  writers  say  that  this 
form  of  the  plural  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  but  in 
the  absence  of  proof  their  saying  is  of  no  value. 

Some  critics  tell  us  that  "  superior  ”  is  often  used 
instead  of  "able,”  "excellent,”  or  "gifted,”  that 
instead  of ’speaking  of  a  superior  woman  we  should 


speech.”  It  is  no  worse  to  speak  of  superior  or 
inferior  persons  than  of  superior  and  inferior  courts  ; 
which  is  equivalent  to  an  assertion  that  these  locu¬ 
tions  are  beyond  censure.  Of  course,  the  fact  that 
it  is  right  to  use  these  adjectives  in  this  way  does 
not  detract  from  the  advisability  of  using  others, 
as  "able,”  "excellent,”  when  such  specification  is 
intended ;  but  individual  writers  or  speakers  are 
fully  entitled  to  make  the  choice  for  themselves. 

"Supposititious”  means,  etymologically,  put  in 
place  of  another,  substituted,  especially  by  fraud, 
and  it  has  been  said  that  the  use  of  the  word  in 
any  other  sense  is  improper.  But  all  the  recent 


say  an  excellent  woman,  and  that  instead  of  a 
superior  man  we  should  say  an  able  man.  The 
reasoning  generally  given  in  support  of  this  is  that 
"superior”  is  a  comparative  word,  and  should  be 
used  only  in  comparing  one  with  another.  Very 
well ;  but  we  may  claim  the  right  to  use  the  word  in 
general  or  indefinite  comparison  as  well  as  specific¬ 
ally.  In  speaking  of  a  superior  or  an  inferior  man 
or  woman,  the  subject  is  impliedly  noted  as  superior 
or  inferior  to  others,  presumably  to  the  average 
individual.  The  Standard  Dictionary  says  that 
"inferior”  is  "in  constant  and  approved  use  in  such 
expressions  as  'an  inferior  man,’  'goods  of  an 
inferior  sort,’  corresponding  to  such  expressions  as 
'a  superior  man,’  'materials  of  superior  quality’  — 
all  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  elliptical  forms  of 


dictionaries  give  another  definition,  "hypothetical, 
supposed,”  and  such  use  is  considered  by  the 
lexicographers  as  legitimate,  although  it  is  said  to 
be  rare.  A  better  way  to  state  what  is  probably 
intended  by  the  critics  who  condemn  this  latter  use 
of  "supposititious”  seems  to  be  found  in  saying 
that  calling  anything  conjectural,  hypothetical,  sup¬ 
posed,  imaginary,  or  presumptive  is  preferable,  when 
one  of  these  words  expresses  the  intended  meaning. 

"Synonymous”  is  not  well  used  in  such  a  sen¬ 
tence  as,  "Our  interest  in  Persia  is  synonymous 
with  that  of  the  Persians,”  the  meaning  of  which 
would  be  far  better  expressed  by  "interest  is 
identical,”  or  "the  same.”  Nevertheless,  this  is  a 
literal  decision,  that  overlooks  probable  justification 
on  metaphorical  grounds.  Nothing  could  be  more 
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inutile  than  an  attempt  to  confine  all  expression 
within  the  bounds  of  literalism.  It  may  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  find  any  stronger  reason  to  criticise  the  say¬ 
ing  that  things  are  synonymous,  when  of  course 
the  application  of  that  adjective  is  etymologically 
confined  to  names,  or  words,  than  to  utter  objection 
to  such  sayings  as  that  we  read  an  author  when  we 
mean  that  we  read  his  writings,  or  to  any  of  the 
similar  figures  of  speech  that  are  so  common.  In 
such  sentences  as  the  one  quoted  it  seems  advisable 
to  use  literal  expression,  since  that  leaves  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  legitimate  censure. 

(  To  be  continued.) 
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ESTABLISHING  A  NEWSPAPER  * 


NO 


BY  O.  F.  BYXBEE. 

[. — CHOOSING  A  TITLE,  ARRANGING  SIZE  AND  NUMBER 
OF  PAGES,  AND  PRICE. 


IN'  selecting  a  title  for  a  projected' newspaper  the 
first  consideration  is  its  "wearing”  qualities. 
Dignity  combined  with  suitability  are  more  to  be 
desired  than  oddity  or  individuality.  Straining  after 
something  new  has  evolved  such  titles  as  Blazes , 
Bud,  Cyclone ,  Epitaph ,  Eye,  Fly  .  Paper,  Gaslight, 
Moon,  Why,  and  many  others  fully  as  ridiculous. 
There  are  a  number  in  common  use,  some  of  which 
are  held  by  papers  of  national  repute,  that  have  not 
stood  the  test  of  time  ■ —  the  circumstances  of  their 
environment  have  changed,  bringing  their  name  and 
their  efforts  at  cross  purposes.  There  are  several 
Democrats  and  Republicans  that  are  respectively  Re¬ 
publican  and  Democratic,  and  a  Farmer ,  started  as  a 
weekly,  grows  into  a  daily,  its  town  into  a  city,  and 
the  farmers  are  Crowded  farther  and  farther  away 
from  its  home  and  its  subscription  list,  but  the  title, 
in  all  its  incongruity,  "goes  on  forever.”  Farmer  is 
but  slightly  removed  from  Rustic  and  Countryman, 
whose  homes  may  sometimes  also  be  in  cities. ,  A 
few  of  the  titles  in  general  use  which  are  consistent 
with  the  mission  of  a  newspaper,  and  suitable  for 
all  time  are  Chronicle,  Gazette,  Herald ,  Journal,  News, 
Observer,  Press,  Record,  Recorder,  Register,  Review, 
Standard,  Times  and  Tribune.  I  would  not  even 
advocate  the  use  of-  Sun  unless  there  was  already  in 
a  community  one  of  each  of  the  above. 

The  title  chosen,  the  next  consideration  is  the 
type  in  which  it  shall  appear.  This  should  invari¬ 
ably  be  plain  and  distinct,  with  neither  illustrations 
nor  "ears  ”  to  detract  from  its  being  read  at  a  glance. 
One  of  the  more  desirable  letters  is  48-point  Mon¬ 
arch,  and  either  this  or  the  same  style  in  60-point 
make  a  very  neat  head.  The  48-point  Newspaper 
Title  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  Monarch,  but  a 
little  more  extended;  and  60-point  Canton  has  one 
particular  point  in  its  favor  which  the  others  lack 
there  are  no  hair-lines. 


*This  series  of  articles  was  commenced  in  The  Inland  Printer  for 
November,  1899.  The  next  subject  will  be,  "Ready-Print,  Plates,  or  All- 
Home  Production.” 


When  considering  the  number  of  pages  and 
their  size  there  is  one  point  which  I  would  make 
emphatic :  Do  not  start  too  large  !  If  in  a  few 
months  it  is  found  that  the  quantity  of  advertising 
warrants  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pages,  the 
change  can  be  accomplished  with  little  trouble  or 
expense  —  in  fact,  at  less  cost  than  an  oversized 
paper  could  have  been  produced  for  the  preceding 
period  — •  subscribers  will  be  pleased,  the  general 
public  will  consider  the  increase  a  sign  of  prosper¬ 
ity,  and  it  will  be  the  means  of  swinging  doubtful 
merchants  into  line.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  paper 
is  started  too  large,  the  publisher  feels  that  he  must 
keep  up  the  pace  or  lose  prestige,  which  he  most 
assuredly  will  if  he  reduces  in  size,  besides  making 
subscribers  dissatisfied. 

Several  of  the  more  progressive  weeklies  are 
adopting  the  four-column-page,  and  it  has  several 
points  in  its  favor.  It  is  easy  to  handle  and  gives 
more  desirable  positions  for  advertising,  and  this 
latter  consideration  is  important.  The  advertiser 
whose  announcement,  particularly  if  it  is  a  small 
one,  is  removed  more  than  two  columns  from  read¬ 
ing-matter,  is  inclined  to  the  belief  that  advertising 
does  not  pay,  and  very  frequently  it  does  not  when 
,  so  placed.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  this  size  of 
page  will  ever  become  popular  for  a  daily  paper, 
even  if  it  is  adopted  to  any  extent  by  the  weeklies, 
as  such  a  paper  is  looked  upon  as  too  insignificant, 
and  the  close  of  the  opening  century  will  in  all 
probability  see  the  six  and  seven  column  page  still 
in  the  majority.  In  starting  a  paper,  either  daily  or 
weekly,  I  would  advocate  either  a  six  or  seven  col¬ 
umn  folio,  or,  at  the  largest,  a  six-column  quarto. 
A  seven-column  quarto  is  too  large  for  a  new  ven¬ 
ture,  even  if  the  outlook  is  unusually  bright.  This 
question  will  receive  further  attention  next  month  in 
considering  the  advisability  of  the  use  of  plates  and 
ready -prints. 

In  setting  a  price  on  the  new  paper  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  view  the  question  from  a  position  in  some 
respects  the  reverse  of  that  discussed  above.  A 
price  that  later  experience  shows  to  be  too  low  is 
extremely  difficult  to  raise,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
inadvisable  to  consider  a  figure  that  is  at  all  doubt¬ 
ful  as  to  satisfactory  results.  There  is  little  or  no 
profit  in  a  small-city  daily  when  sold  at  retail  for 
less  than  2  cents  a  copy,  10  cents  a  week  and  $5  a 
year.  It  is  only  in  large  cities  where  circulations 
can  be  made  to  approach  or  exceed  25,000,  and 
when  increased  advertising  rates  can  be  enforced, 
that  a  publisher  can  hope  to  profitably  issue  a  penny 
paper.  I  admit  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
but  they  are  extremely  rare.  For  a  weekly  the 
price  should  be  5  cents  a  copy  —  $1.50  or  $2  a  year. 
The  profitable  dollar  weeklies  are  as  rare  as  the 
profitable  small-city  penny  dailies.  Put  a  living 
price  on  your  paper  and  then  give  subscribers  their 
money’s  worth.  c To  be  continued), 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

REGARDLESS  of  whether  1900  begins  a  new 
century  or  not,  The  Inland  Printer  extends 
to  all  its  readers,  advertisers,  agents,  correspond¬ 
ents  and  friends,  a  "Happy  New  Year,”  and  many 
of  them.  _ 


THE  prize  for  cover-design  for  this  month’s  issue 
has  been  awarded  to  Henry  A.  Anger,  with 
the  Carson-Harper  Company,  Denver,  Colorado,  and 
a  check  for  $25  has  been  mailed  to  Mr.  Anger. 
Another  type-set  design  will  be  used  for  February. 


IT  is  rather  significant  to  note  that  the  binders, 
who  gave  extensive  credit  to  a  publisher  who 
recently  failed  for  a  heavy  figure,  although  mostly 
large  concerns,  are  all  outside  of  the  Bookbinders’ 
Association.  The  members  of  this  association  came 


to  a  distinct  understanding  on  the  question  of  the 


publisher’s  credit  several  months  ago.  The  protec¬ 
tion  this  association  offers  against  similar  pitfalls  is 
alone  sufficient  reason  for  any  bookbinder’s  seeking 


FTBLISHERS  frequently  send  their  flat 
to  a  binder,  and  after  a  lapse  of  time  — 


times  years  —  give  the  binding  order  to  a  competitor 
and  have  the  sheets  removed.  That  such  a  state  of 
affairs  is  possible  is  only  due  to  the  binder’s  willing¬ 
ness  to  take  work  under  any  such  conditions.  The 


unless  accompanied  by  the  proviso  that  at  any  time 
previous  to  receiving  the  binding  order  he  may  fold, 
gather  and  collate.  In  this  way  not  only  is  the 
printer’s  count  verified  so  that  a  shortage  may  be 
reported  at  once,  but  it  also  clinches  the  bargain  so 
that  the  job  can  not  be  peddled  around  for  a  lower 
price  at  a  less  busy  season  of  the  year. 


AT 


ite  there  is  no  question  so 
universally  agitating  the  bookbinding  trade  as 
the  possibility  of  establishing  a  uniform  standard 
for  binding  prices.  The  difficulty  is  that  while 


cost  of  folding,  sewing,  backing,  headbanding,  etc., 
and  establish  an  understood  price  for  this  part  of  the 
work,  it  is  a  very  different  proposition  when  it  comes 
to  estimating  and  putting  a  price  on  the  book-covers. 
Every  job  of  stamping  presents  a  different  problem, 
and  possibly  a  lurking  difficulty,  that  while  one 
binder  may  recognize  it  at  the  first  glance,  another 
will  ignore  it  entirely.  The  publisher  of  a  new  book 
seeks  for  novelty  in  his  cover-design  —  knowing  that 
the  sale  will  be  considerably  affected  by  the  outside 
appearance  of  his  book.  So  that  nearly  every  new 
job  differs  from  its  predecessor,  and  it  does  not  seem 
possible  that  any  man  could  write  a  schedule  that 
could  cover  the  cost  and  give  a  fair  price  for  book¬ 
binding  as  it  runs. 
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PROBLEMATICAL  WONDERS  IN  NEW  TYPESETTING 
MACHINES. 

THE  man  who  hesitates  is  lost”  is  an  adage 
which,  inverted,  applies  rather  forcibly  under 
certain  conditions  to  printers  whose  business  de¬ 
mands  composing-machines  of  some  kind,  yet  who 
hesitate  to  purchase  because  of  the  phenomenal 
claims  for  mechanisms  "being  perfected.”  The 
trade  is  full  of  rumors  of  new  things  and  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  methods  in  all  its  various  departments,  but 
printers  are  not  holding  back  in  the  purchase  of  new 
type  lest  the  styles  should  change,  or  from  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  presses  until  they  can  get  a  mechanism 
that  will  run  without  ink  or  rollers  and  have  a 
perpetual  motion  attachment  that  will  do  away  with 
ordinary  power  and  its  concomitants  of  shafting, 
pulleys  and  belting.  Many  printers  are  a  little 
feverish  about  type-composing  mechanisms,  and  it 
certainly  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  such  to 
get  their  ideas  centered  on  the  fact  that,  if  they  can 
figure  a  saving  on  machine  composition,  the  time  to 
purchase  is  now.  _ 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


THE  authority  of  Prof.  W.  H.  M.  Christie,  the 
astronomer  Royal  of  England,  has  settled  the 
mooted  question  whether  the  next  century  will  begin 
January  1,  1900,  or  January  1,  1901,  who  decides  in 
favor  of  January  1,  1901,  for  the  following  reasons, 
submitted  in  a  special  cable  to  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

ROYAL  OBSERVATORY,  GREENWICH, 

Editor  of  The  Tribune :  London,  October  21,  1899. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the 
twentieth  century  begins  on  January  1,  1901.  It  has  been 
generally  agreed  to  call  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era 
Anno  Domini  1,  not  A.  D.  0,  and  consequently  the  second 
century  begins  with  A.  D.  101,  100  years  after  thb  beginning 
of  the  first  year,  and  so  on  for  the  succeeding  centuries. 

The  question  was  fully  discussed  at  the  Century  Dinner  at 
Glasgow  on  April  15,  1870,  when  the  Lord  Dean  of  the 
Guild,  after  quoting  various  authorities,  gave  his  decision  as 
arbiter  that  the  nineteenth  century  did  not  commence  till 
January  1,  1801.  An  account  of  this  meeting  was  printed 
.  for  private  circulation  at  the  time.  Yours  faithfully, 

W.  H.  M.  Christie, 

Astronomer  Royal. 

A  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY. 


ON  another  page  will  be  found  an  account  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Chicago  Trade  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  which  a  report  was  made  favoring  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  department  of  commerce  and  industry 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  one  which  has  been  agitated  for  some  time, 
and  its  importance  to  the  mercantile  and  manufac¬ 
turing  interests  of  the  country  is  without  question. 
Publishers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  without  regard 
to  class  or  political  affiliation,  should  carefully  read 
this  report  and  use  their  best  efforts  to  bring  about 
the  establishment  of  such  a  bureau. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  recommendation 
regarding  revision  of  the  postal  laws  made  at  the 


same  meeting.  No  question  is  of  greater  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  legitimate  publisher,  as  well  as  to  all 
business  interests,  and  the  sooner  the  matter  is 
brought  to  a  successful  termination  the  better  it  will 
be  for  all  concerned. 


LITHOGRAPHIC  WORK  ON  LETTERPRESS 
MACHINES. 

NOW  comes  the  report  that  lithographic  work 
can  be  done  on  ordinary  printing  machines, 
with  ordinary  printing  ink.  The  British  and  Colonial 
Printer  and  Stationer  had  a  preliminary  announce¬ 
ment  in  its  issue  of  May  18  last,  asserting  that  the 
new  method  of  printing  was  likely  to  lead  to  a  com¬ 
plete  revolution  in  the  present  methods  of  producing 
lithographic  work,  whether  in  one  or  more  colors, 
and  combining  many  advantages  calculated  to  ren¬ 
der  it  not  only  profitable  to  the  printer  who  adopted 
it,  but  enabling  him  to  turn  out  the  finest  color-work 
at  a  high  speed  on  his  ordinary  letterpress  machines. 
The  process  is  the  invention  of  George  R.  Hildyard, 
and  is  known  as  "  wharf -litho,”  and  may  be  perhaps 
best  described  as  a  system  of  litho  printing  on  let¬ 
terpress  machines,  the  following  being  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  process.  Prepared  zinc  plates  are  used 
on  which  a  chemical  solution  has  been  put  during 
their  manufacture,  and  to  these  plates  the  original 
design  is  transferred ;  in  the  case  of  a  small  job  it 
may  be  multiplied  four,  eight  or  more  times,  just  as 
is  done  when  putting  a  design  on  a  litho  stone. 
After  transferring,  the  design  is  etched  by  a  special 
method,  and  when  finished  is  covered  with  a  "resist,” 
and  the  entire  plate  is  evenly  etched  in  an  acid  bath 
that  dissolves  the  unprotected  surface  of  the  plate, 
and  leaves  the  protected  designs  very  slightly  raised 
above  the  general  surface.  The  white  parts  of  the 
plate  and  all  the  surface  not  required  to  print  up  are 
so  affected  by  the  preparation  of  the  plate  that  the 
ink  does  not  adhere  to  any  part  but  that  desired  to 
print.  The  plate  is  put  on  the  machine  and  worked 
like  an  ordinary  letterpress  job.  There  is  no  damp¬ 
ing  of  the  paper,  and  either  litho  or  letterpress  ink  can 
be  used ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  the  inking  rollers 
pass  over  and  come  in  contact  with  the  entire  face 
of  the  zinc  plate,  the  whites  or  blank  parts  will  not 
accumulate  or  transfer  any  ink  to  the  paper  while  the 
sheet  is  under  the  impression  of  the  cylinder ;  this 
result  being  due  to  the  action  of  the  special  chemi¬ 
cal  treatment  already  mentioned  which  the  zinc  plate 
undergoes,  and  is  a  remarkable  effect  that  is  rather 
surprising  to  watch  during  printing. 

The  use  of  gum  or  acid  is  entirely  obviated,  and 
only  a  very  simple  make-ready  is  required.  The 
whites  are  not  routed  out  or  chiseled,  and  thus  the 
edges  of  the  design  are  printed  as  soft  as  if  from  a 
litho  stone,  while  the  machine  may  run  for  hours  at 
a  time  without  a  wash-up,  or  any  danger  of  filling  up 
the  fine  lines  of  the  picture.  The  plates  are  cheap 
and  easily  produced,  and  the  results  so  certain  that 
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the  inventor  claims  for  the  process  many  advantages, 
for  while  it  retains  all  the  good  points  of  litho  and 
letterpress,  it  avoids  the  disadvantages  of  either. 

The  etching  of  the  plate  is  quite  a  simple  proc¬ 
ess,  and  no  hand-work  or  engraving  is  required,  the 
printing  surface  being  quite  ready  for  work  when 
the  plate  comes  from  the  bath.  There  are,  of  course, 
no  expensive  litho  stones  to  purchase,  maintain  and 
stock ;  the  necessary  zinc  plates  are  cheap,  easily 
handled,  easily  stocked  in  little  space,  and  not  liable 
to  breakage.  There  is  no  water  to  stretch  the  sheet 
of  paper,  so  that  when  printing  in  a  number  of 
colors  the  register  is  not  lost,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
stone  work,  owing  to  the  necessary  damping.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
"wharf-litho  ”  method  of  printing,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  puts  a  new  power  into  the  hand  of  the 
ordinary  letterpress  printer,  who,  by  adopting  the 
method,  can  compete  with  the  lithographer  for  color- 
work,  and  that,  too,  at  a  price  which  will  secure  him 
the  work,  for  with  the  increased  speed  which  his  let¬ 
terpress  machines  can  attain  to,  he  will  be  far  and 
away  ahead  of  the  slow-moving  litho  machines  of 
his  competitor. 

The  "wharf-litho  ”  process  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  novel  inventions  hitherto  produced  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  printing  industry,  and  its  merits  should 
be  investigated  by  all  Interested  in  practical  printing 
processes.  The  invention  is  fully  covered,  as  many 
as  twenty-one  patents  having  been  taken  out  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries. 

The  process  has  now  quite  passed  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage,  and  a  company  has  been  formed  with 
the  title  "  Wharf-Litho,”  Limited,  with  plate-making 
and  printing  works  at  Latona  road,  Peckham,  S.  E., 
and  a  city  office  at  2a  Plough  court,  E.  C.  At  the 
works  the  new  method  is  being  worked  with  much 
success,  and  it  has  been  freely  demonstrated  that 
the  process  is  a  practicable  one,  the  owners  of  the 
patents  having  the  fullest  belief  in  its  efficiency  as  a 
substitute  for  litho  work,  and  that  its  appreciation 
by  the  entire  trade  is  only  a  matter  of  such  time  as 
it  may  take  to  get  printers  to  perceive  its  advan¬ 
tages  over  old  methods. 

The  company  has  decided  to  issue  licenses  to 
printers  to  work  the  process,  and  with  a  view  to 
bring  it  within  the  reach  of  the  smaller  firms,  as  well 
as  the  large  houses,  has  decided  to  sell  complete 
licenses  outright  for  the  sum  of  ,£250.  No  doubt  a 
very  much  larger  amount  could  have  been  obtained 
by  limiting  the  licenses  to  the  larger  houses  and 
charging  an  increased  rate,  but  in  the  interest  of  the 
trade  generally,  and  to  avoid  creating  a  monopoly, 
the  company  has  decided  to  adopt  the  amount  stated, 
which  is  not  prohibitive  to  the  smaller  printers,  and 
it  believes  that  in  this  way  the  company  itself  will 
reap  a  greater  benefit  for  its  shareholders  than  by 
having  a  limited  number  of  licenses  at  the  higher 
rate.  Printers  interested  can  obtain  all  particulars 


and  be  shown  the  methods  of  working  on  making 
application  to  Harvey  Dalziel,  at  the  city  office,  2a 
Plough  court,  Fetter  lane,  E.  C. 

The  Inland  Printer  has  no  further  information 
at  present  than  the  foregoing,  "lifted”  from  its 
esteemed  exchange.  It  admires  the  liberality  of 
the  company  in  avoiding  the  creation  of  a  monopoly 
but  is  puzzled  to  reconcile  the  statement  that  the 
company  has  waived  the  opportunity  of  making 
more  money  by  confining  its  sales  to  large  concerns, 
yet  hopes  by  selling  largely  to  the  smaller  printers 
that  it  will  reap  a  greater  benefit  for  its  share¬ 
holders. 

This  admirable  and  ingenious  process  should  have 
grafted  to  it  the  adjunct  of  inkless  electrical  print¬ 
ing,  which  also  hails  from  England  and  which  we 
are  told  will  shortly  be  exploited  in  New  York. 


CLASSIC  ART  FOR  ADVERTISERS. 

WO  styles  of  illustrations  have  for  some  years 
been  particularly  popular  with  advertisers : 
children  and  handsome  female  faces.  More  recently 
a  third  is  being  added :  handsome  forms  lightly 
draped.  Not  in  many  years  has  nude  art  been  more 
popular  among  the  middle  and  higher  classes  than 
it  is  today,  and  those  who  refrain  from  using  it 
through  fear  of  giving  offense  might  learn  a  valuable 
lesson  by  a  study  of  the  pages  of  almost  any  of 
the  most  popular  illustrated  magazines.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  not  advisable  for  a  general  advertiser  to  make 
use  of  an  entirely  nude  picture,  unless  he  has  excep¬ 
tionally  good  taste  in  selecting  it.  In  the  first  place 
there  are,  of  course,  many  people  who  would  object 
to  the  "  all  face  ”  who  would  not  be  seriously  repulsed 
by  a  lightly  draped  figure.  Some  of  the  draped 
patterns  are  quite  as  attractive  for  those  who  like 
classic  art,  while  they  are  not  so  repulsive  to  those 
who  do  not  like  it.  Then  there  are  many  who  would 
actually  enjoy  one  of  these  compromise  classics  who 
would  consider  the  more  pronounced  type  vulgar. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  some  of  them  are  vulgar, 
second-class  artists  having,  in  their  desire  to  meet 
the  popular  demand  for  nude  art,  furnished  the  nude 
without  the  art.  Nakedness  in  itself  is  not  beauty, 
and  in  any  but  the  most  skilful  hands  is  very  likely 
to  degenerate  into  vulgarity.  A  well-selected  nude 
figure,  woven  into  a  carefully  prepared  composition, 
is  probably  unsurpassed  at  the  present  time  in  popu¬ 
larity,  but  let  the  novice  beware  of  his  treatment  of 
it,  and  take  Punch's  advice:  "When  in  doubt  — 
Don’t !  ” 

THE  CONCISE  AND  EXPLICIT  CONTRIBUTOR. 
DITORS  have  many  grievous  faults  laid  to 
their  charge,  among  the  most  flagrant  being 
remissness  in  returning  answers  to  letters  about 
contributions  submitted  to  the  paper.  Few  papers 
of  any  standing  have  less  correspondence  of  this 
kind  than  makes  the  work  of  answering  a  dreary 
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and  profitless  task.  The  editor  knows  that  refusals 
carry  disappointment  with  them ;  and  no  one  prop¬ 
erly  constituted  enjoys  the  task  of  giving  disagree¬ 
able  information.  Then,  again,  contributors  very 
frequently  forget  to  enclose  a  self-addressed  stamped 
envelope,  or  a  stamp  of  any  kind.  The  enclosure  of 
a  postage  stamp  is  not  sufficient,  for  the  editor  is 
thus  compelled  to  give  his  time  and  stationery  for 
work  unsolicited  by  him.  A  lady  who  contributes 
to  many  papers  and  who  has  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  system  in  all  things  printorial,  uses  the 
following  style  of  blank,  which  we  cordially  com¬ 
mend  to  the  attention  of  all  contributors  to  the 
press  : 


To  the  Editor  : 

I  herewith  submit  MS.  as  follows  : 

Title . . . 

Classification  . . . . . 

Terms. —  At  usual  rates. 

Enclosure.— Stamped  addressed  envelope. 
Remarks— If  not  available  please  return. 


Respectfully, 


Will  the  Editor  kindly  mark  opposite  the  appropriate  paragraph  if  this 
MS.  is  unavailable : 

1.  Too  short  —  too  long. 

2.  Style  —  composition  —  construction  —  faulty. 

3.  Not  appropriate  for  our  publication. 

4.  Too  much  matter  on  hand. 

5.  Pleased  to  have  you  submit  other  MS.,  for  this  has  merit. 

6.  This  MS.  might  be  accepted  if  revised. 


.Editor. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

BOOKBINDING  FOR  PRINTERS. 

GATHERING. 

HILE  gathering  is  supposed  to  follow  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  sheets  are  folded,  practice 
has  shown  the  binder  that  on  editions  it  is  much 
easier  to  ''tip  on”  the  title-page,  frontispiece,  blank 
sheets  and  linings  before  the  sheets  are  gathered 
than  after  the  book  is  sewn.  Illustrations  are  also 
pasted  in  place  and  tissues,  if  necessary,  put  in.  Of 
course,  this  procedure  is  not  followed  with  extra 
work  or  jobwork,  but  with  the  usual  runs  of  com¬ 
mercial  and  edition  binding. 

Few  books  are  the  same  in  respect  to  the  leaves 
preceding  the  first  signature.  Commonly  the  first 
chapter,  and  often  the  first  page,  begins  on  the  outside 
of  the  first  section,  especially  on  the  reprints  of  old 
books.  A  12mo  novel  will  often  have  the  title  of  the 
book  in  small  lettering  on  the  first  page  of  the  first 
signature ;  the  second  page  blank,  with  the  frontis¬ 
piece  tipped  in,  and  opposite  this  the  real  title-page 
of  the  book  with  the  author’s  name  and  publisher’s 
imprint.  The  other  side  of  this  page  is  blank,  with 
the  copyright  in  fine  lettering,  and  opposite  to  this 
is  the  contents  with  the  next  page  also  blank.  Then 
comes  the  opening  chapter  on  page  1.  And  yet  this 
has  all  been  a  part  of  the  first  signature,  requiring 


from  the  binder  only  the  tipping  on  of  a  doubled 
outside  waste  sheet  and  the  frontispiece. 

Frequently  the  contents,  title-page,  copyright 
page,  etc.,  are  printed  on  a  half  sheet  and  sewn  in  as 
the  first  section,  with  the  frontispiece  tipped  into  the 
center. 

The  waste  sheet  is  a  piece  of  paper  that,  when 
folded  once,  is  the  same  size  as  the  book.  It  may  be 
plain  white,  lithographed  or  marbled.  If  a  marbled 
paper,  it  is  first  mounted  on  white  paper,  to  give  it 
the  required  strength. 

Waste  sheets  or  frontispieces  to  be  pasted  must 
be  taken  in  a  bunch  and  fanned  out,  about  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  or  more  of 
each  sheet  projecting, 
and  then  pasted  with  a 
brush,  after  putting  a 
piece  of  paper  across  the  top  sheet  to  protect  it. 
Only  as  many  sheets  are  pasted  at  a  time  as  the 
operator  can  handle  without  drying.  Sometimes 
two  and  three  leaves  are  tipped  on  the  front  of  a 
book,  and,  as  stated  before;  few  books  are  alike  in 
this  respect. 

On  books  larger  than  12mo  size  having  any  value 
the  loose  leaves  are  sewn  on  to  the  first  signature 
on  a  sewing-machine,  at  about  one-eighth  inch  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  back  fold.  As  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration,  the  machine  sewing  goes  through  to  the 
center  of  the  signature. 

This  method  is  economi¬ 
cal,  especially  in  Bible 
binding,  where  there  are 
many  plates  and  maps  at 
the  front  and  back,  and 
also  makes  a  strong  and 
durable  book.  Where  a 
sewing-machine  is  not  available  these  sheets  are 
whip-stitched  on  by  hand,  but  generally  after  the 
book  is  sewn.  This  will  be  written  of  later. 

Gathering  is  the  simple  operation  of  collecting 
the  folded  sheets  in  proper  order  so  as  to  form 
complete  books.  In  the  small  bindery,  to  which  the 
earlier  pages  of  this  article  were  devoted,  the  process 
of  gathering  would  be  accomplished  by  placing  the 
several  bunches  of  folded  signatures  in  their  proper 
order  along  the  edge  of  bench  No.  2,  or,  better  yet, 
half  on  bench  No.  2  and  half  on  bench  No.  3.  Thus, 
with  the  head  of  the  book  toward  the  operator, 
beginning  with  the  last  signature,  the  gatherer  takes 
one  from  each  pile  until  at  the  end  she  holds  a 
completed  book  and  is  in  position  to  start  another. 
If  the  book  is  an  ordinary  12mo,  the  girl  will  gather 
two  or  three  before  stopping  to  jog  up.  It  used  to 
be  that  a  number  or  letter  was  printed  at  the  bottom 
of  every  signature  to  show  the  proper  position  of 
each  in  the  book,  and  as  a  guide  for  gathering  and 
collating ;  but  on  edition  work  this  is  dispensed  with 
now  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  binder  depends 
entirely  on  the  page  numbering.  Lower  prices,  and 
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the  binder’s  necessity,  which  compels  him  to  econo¬ 
mize  every  foot  of  space,  have  evolved  many  schemes 
for  gathering  where  large  editions  are  handled.  In 
time  a  machine  will  be  produced  that  will  do  the 
work  automatically,  but  efforts  so  far  made  in  that 
direction  have  not  been  successful.  The  inventor 
of  such  a  machine  would  no  doubt  make  a  good 
thing  out  of  it. 

Among  other  contrivances  is  the  revolving 
gathering-table,  that  has  come  into  some  little  use. 
This  table  is  round  and  revolves  in  front  of  the 
operator,  who  stands  or  sits  in  one  place.  It  has 
the  advantage  that  several  girls  can  gather  at  the 
same  table  and  that  folded  sheets  may  be  added 
without  interfering  with  the  work.  But  there  is  the 


rather  vital  objection  that  the  average  girl  becomes 
dizzy  if  the  table  is  run  fast  enough  to  be  of  any 
advantage. 

Perhaps  the  best  scheme  is  the  gathering  bin. 
As  shown  in  the  cut,  this  is  a  box  about  four  by  six 
feet  and  five  or  six  feet  high,  with  an  opening  at 
one  end.  Around  the  inside  is  a  shelf  upon  which 
the  folded  sheets  are 

piled  in  such  order  that 
the  gatherer  begins  at 
one  side  of  the  entrance 
and,  turning  around  as 
she  goes,  finishes  the 

book  at  her  starting 
point,  and  is  ready  to 
go  straight  ahead  with 
another.  The  girl  has  the  advantage  of  being 
undisturbed  from  the  outside,  and  also  is  not 

required  to  move  very  far  in  accomplishing  her 

work.  Some  soft  papers,  after  folding,  are  very 
spongy  and  unmanageable ;  in  the  bin  the  pile  of 
signatures  may  lean  against  the  sides  and  be  safe 
from  the  danger  of  toppling  over.  Girls  acquire 
great  proficiency  in  time,  and  will  gather  as  many 
as  12,000  signatures  in  one  day. 

{To  be  continued.) 


“YELLOW  JOURNALISM.” 

The  following  letter  has  recently  been  received  at  the 
office  of  The  Inland  Printer  : 

The  Engraver  and  Wi.  Hughes,  Publisher, 

Electrotyper.  7134  Wentworth  Avenue, 

Chicago,  December  15, 1899. 

Henry  O.  Shefiard ,  Pres'i. 

C.  F.  Whitmarsh,  Sec'y, 

The  Inland  Printer  Company,  Chicago  : 

Gentlemen,— On  page  472  of  The  Inland  Printer,  issue  for  Janu¬ 
ary,  1899  — Vol.  XXII,  No.  4  — there  is  a  libelous  boycott  on  and  against 
the  Engraver  and  Electrotyper,  which  has  caused  me  considerable  loss  in 
advertising  business  in  said  publication. 

The  injurious  matter  is  in  about  the  middle  of  the  second  column 
on  the  page  mentioned,  and  is  side-captioned  "Yellow  Journalism  De¬ 
nounced.” 

This  matter  has  only  just  been  brought  to  my  notice,  and,  as  the  time 
for  action  will  expire  with  this  month,  whatever  is  done  must  be  done 
quickly.  I  knew  that  George  H.  Benedict,  C.  S.  Partridge  and  others 
had  done  their  utmost  to  boycott  my  paper,  but  it  was  only  recently  that 
I  learned  one  of  the  boycott  slips  which  they  circulated  had  been  repro¬ 
duced  photographically  from  The  Inland  Printer.  And  I  am  informed 
that  Mr.  Whitmarsh  was  present  at  the  meeting  in  which' that  boycott  was 
concocted,  and  that  it  was  published  by  you  with  the  deliberate  intent  to 
injure  the  E.  &  E. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

Yours  respectfully,  Wm.  Hughes. 

Mr.  Hughes  seems  to  labor  under  the  impression,  from 
the  above,  that  the  paper  he  publishes  is  sacred  and  beyond 
criticism.  The  Inland  Printer,  in  the  interest  of  the 
trade  and  the  public  generally,  maintains  and  will  continue 
to  maintain  the  right  to  criticise  acts  of  individuals,  corpora¬ 
tions  and  publications,  whenever  it  deems  comment  neces¬ 
sary.  The  resolution  referred  to  purports  to  represent  the 
unanimous  sentiment  of  the  Chicago  Electrotypers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  While  severely  denouncing  “Yellow  Journalism,’’ 
such  resolution  is  universal  in  its  characterization.  If 
William  Hughes  considers  the  Engraver  and  Eleclrotyper 
falls  within  the  category  of  a  ''yellow  journal,”  and  takes 
comfort  therefrom,  far  be  it  from  us  to  remove  the  impres¬ 
sion.  Presuming  the  Chicago  Electrotypers’  Association  is 
amply  able  to  defend  itself,  and  knowing  our  position,  in 
view  of  said  threatening  letter,  it  is  with  complacency  we 
await  what  Hughes  and  the  future  has  in  store  for  us. 
"What”  (in  the  chaste  and  graphic  language  of  Hughes) 
"we  are  going  to  do  about  it”  depends  entirely  upon  him¬ 
self.  We  will  meet  the  direful  emergency  when  it  comes. 

Following  is  the  item  to  which  Mr.  Hughes  refers  : 

Yellow  Journalism  Denounced.— At  the  December  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  Electrotypers’  Association  the  following  resolution  was  unani¬ 
mously  passed: 

"Whereas,  There  is  published  in  the  City  of  Chicago  a  journal  which 
depends  for  its  support  on  the  advertisers  of  electrotypers’  supplies  :  and, 

"Whereas,  The  said  journal  does  not  represent  the  electrotypers  of 
Chicago,  but  on  the  contrary  continually  and  persistently  misrepresents 
them ;  it  is  therefore 

" Resolved ,  That  the  continued  patronage  of  the  said  journal  by  the 
said  advertisers  will  be  construed  as  evidence  of  an  unfriendly  dispo- 
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While  our  columns 
vant  subject,  we  do  not 
Anonymous  letters  will 
please  give  names  — no 
of  good  faith.  All  letter 


are  always  open  for  the  discussion  of  any  rele- 
necessarily  indorse  the  opinions  of  contributors, 
not  be  noticed;  therefore  correspondents  will 
t  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee 
s  of  more  than  1,000  words  will  be  subject  to  revi- 


THE  TYPOTHETAE  AND  THE  UNION  IN  KANSAS 
CITY. 

To  the  Editor :  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  December  5, 1899. 

The  Typographical  Union,  through  the  Attorney-General 
of  Missouri,  has  brought  suit  against  the  Kansas  City  Typo- 
thetss  to  have  the  same  dissolved  and  the  charters  of  all  the 
printing  companies  that  are  members  of  the  organization 
forfeited,  with  all  the  penalties  fixed  by  the  anti-trust  laws  of 
the  State.  They  set  up  that  the  organization  is  a  trust  in 
violation  of  the  laws. 

The  employing  printers  are  perfectly  satisfied  to  leave  this 
issue  with  the  court  before  whom  it  will  be  heard. 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  published  "Statement  by  the 
Employing  Printers  of  Kansas  City”  :* 

Although  the  present  strike  among  the  printing  and  allied  crafts  in 
Kansas  City  has  now  been  on  four  weeks,  the  facts  have  never  been 
properly  presented  to  the  public.  A  statement,  therefore,  of  the  facts  on 
the  side  of  the  employing  printers  may  not  seem  improper  under  present 

To  begin  with,  the  matter  of  wages  has  apparently  been  one  of  minor 
importance  to  the  strikers,  and  has  not  been  a  factor  in  the  present  strike. 
This  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  some  time  ago  a  committee  from 
Typographical  Union  No.  80  offered  to  have  its  scale  of  wages  reduced 
from  $17  per  week  to  $15  per  week,  if  the  proprietors  would  unionize  their 
establishments  —  that  is,  employ  none  but  members  of  the  unions.  It  is 
also  to  be  remembered  that  the  employing  printers  of  Kansas  City  have, 
in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  Syracuse  Conference,  reduced  the 
hours  per  day  from  nine  and  a  half  to  nine,  and  although  that  Conference 
did  not  so  provide,  they  are  paying  the  same  wages  for  nine  hours’  as  they 
were  paying  for  ten  hours’  labor  before  said  Syracuse  Conference.  The 
aim  and  object  of  the  present  strike  is  to  make  the  city  absolutely  and 
strictly  "union,”  and  to  have  no  "open”  offices  tolerated  therein.  By 
"open  ”  offices  are  meant  those  where  both  union  and  non-union  men  are 
employed. 

The  scale  for  compositors  in  Kansas  City  has  been  $17  per  week,  and 
35  cents  per  thousand  ems  ;  while  for  pressmen  and  feeders  the  wages,  of 
course,  varied  as  the  circumstances  and  classes  of  work  in  the  different 
offices  seemed  to  necessitate,  yet  without  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 

The  first  intimation  that  the  offices  had  of  dissatisfaction  was  the 
presentation  of  a  proposed  contract  by  a  committee  from  the  Press 
Feeders’  Union,  who  left  it,  with  a  request  for  the  employer’s  signature 
thereto,  in  most  instances,  within  twenty-four  hours.  In  some  cases  the 
time  was  longer  than  this,  and  in  other  cases  but  a  few  hours  was  to  be 
given  the  employer  to  consider  the  matter.  Said  contract  contained  upon 
its  face  a  provision  that  none  but  union  members  be  employed.  The 
offices  refused  to  sign  the  proposed  agreement,  and  the  union  feeders 
went  out  on  a  strike,  and  on  the  noon  following  the  day  on  which  the  feeders 
were  called  out  (which,  by  the  way,  was  on  the  8th  of  November),  the 
compositors  were  ordered  to  leave  their  positions,  which  they  did.  In  a 
few  days  they  were  followed  by  the  most  of  the  pressmen. 

While  this  strike  has,  of  course,  been  annoying,  it  has  not  assumed  a 
serious  aspect  until  within  the  last  week.  Then  the  old  tactics  of  argu¬ 
ment  and  of  persuasion  of  a  semi-threatening  character  were  for  a  few 
days  done  away  with.  Crowds  that  formerly  loitered  around  establish¬ 
ments  in  order  that  they  might  get  at  the  working  employes  as  they  left 
the  different  houses  to  go  to  their  homes,  seemed  to  entirely  disappear  for 
a  few  days.  During  the  time  the  crowds  omitted  to  congregate  about  the 
offices  employes  have  been  waylaid  at  night  on  their  way  home  from 
work,  and  some  of  them  assaulted  and  brutally  beaten.  Employes  have 
been  assaulted  almost  at  their  own  doors,  and  have  been  attacked,  when 
working  after  dark,  in  close  proximity  to  the  offices  of  their  employers. 
The  strikers  are  beginning  now  to  realize  that  the  demand  to  "unionize  ” 
the  printing  offices  in  Kansas  City  has  failed,  and  that,  while  they  have 


*  Elsewhere  in  this  issue,  under  the  heading  of  "  The  Artisan,”  will  be 
found  a  statement  from  the  employes  presenting  their  side  of  this 
question. —  Editor. 


caused  their  former  employers  considerable  expense,  and  themselves 
loss,  not  to  speak  of  suffering  in  their  families,  they  have  failed  to  gain 
the  point  they  were  after,  and  that  it  will  soon  be  necessary  to  seek 
employment  in  order  to  support  their  families. 

It  is  the  same  old  story  of  a  body  of  apparently  sensible  and  well- 
balanced  men  being  manipulated  as  though  they  were  men  of  clay,  and 
acting  under  direction  of  those  who  have  the  least  to  lose  in  case  of  failure 
of  the  strike. 

Applications  have  poured  in  from  all  sections  of  the  country  until  it 
would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  supply  for  each  place  made  vacant  by  a 
striker  many  competent  non-union  men  from  the  outside.  Advertisements 
sent  out  from  Kansas  City  invariably  asked  for  "  non-union  workmen,” 
and  from  the  almost  multitudinous  answers  received  only  one  conclusion 
can  be  drawn,  and  that  is  that  the  strength  of  the  Typographical  Union 
throughout  the  country  is  waning,  and  that  the  non-union  printers  in 
numbers  are  far  in  excess  of  the  membership  of  the  union. 

The  employing  printers  of  Kansas  City  have  won  in  this  fight  by 
standing  for  their  rights  without  sign  of  wavering.  They  have  been 
confronted  with  questions  that  may  soon  confront  every  employer  in  the 
country.  The  questions  are :  Does  a  man  own  his  business  or  not  ?  Is 
he  entitled  to  control  and  manage  his  business  himself,  or  must  he  yield 
its  control  and  management  to  some  one  else  ?  Can  he  employ  non-union 
men,  or  must  he  employ  only  union  men  ?  The  courts  say  that  business 
is  property.  If  yes,  does  it  belong  to  the  owner  and  proprietor,  or  must 
its  control  and  management  be  turned  over  to  the  employes  or  to  the 
union  to  which  they  belong  ? 

The  force  of  this  ought  to  be  felt  by  every  employer,  and  especially 
when  it  is  recollected  that'another  demand  is  that  every  foreman  shall  be 
a  member  of  a  union,  and  that  an  employer  must  not  have  as  a  foreman 
a  non-union  man.  This  practically  turns  over  to  the  unions  the  control  of 
the  shops. 

It  would  seem  that  the  day  of  usefulness  for  the  Typographical  Union 
had  long  since  passed,  and  it  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  wherever 
demands  are  made  by  it  similar  to  those  made  in  Kansas  City,  the 
employers  will  face  the  conditions  like  men,  and  will  stamp  out  for  once 
and  for  ever,  in  their  respective  localities,  the  idea  that  employes  or  their 
unions  can  dictate  to  the  employers  whom  they  may  employ,  a  matter  in 
which  the  law  guarantees  freedom  of  choice  to  the  employer. 

F.  P.  Burnap  Stationery  Co. 

Lechtman  Printing  Co. 

Hudson-Kimberly  Publishing  Co. 

Union  Bank  Note  Co. 

Burd  &  Fletcher  Printing  Co. 

Gerard  Printing  Co. 

Woody  Printing  Co. 

Rigby  Binding  Co. 

Model  Printing  Co. 

Flint  Advertising  Co. 

J.  W.  Hailman. 

American  Advertising  Co. 

Standard  Printing  Co. 

Register  Publishing  Co. 

Pantagraph  Printing  Co. 

Berry  Printing  Co. 

Chas.  E.  Brown  Printing  Co. 

Berko witz  &  Co. 

Bramhall  Printing  Co. 

Tiernan-Havens  Printing  Co. 

Irvin  L.  Bunker. 

Horn  Printing  Co. 

Frazer  &  Co. 

The  Kansas  City  Typothetae  is  composed  of  sixteen  of  the 
leading  job  printing  firms  of  this  city.  The  petition  alleges 
that  the  Typothetae  is  a  "pool,  trust,  agreement,  combination, 
confederation  and  understanding  among  themselves  and  with 
each  other  to  regulate,  fix  and  control  the  prices  to  be  paid 
for  the  product  of  the  business  of  book  and  job  printing, 
and  to  prevent  full  and  free  competition  in  that  business.” 

The  State  law  against  trusts  provides  that  each  member 
shall  pay  to  the  school  fund  as  a  penalty  $100  for  each  day 
the  trust  was  in  operation.  The  suit  was  inspired  by  the 
union  printers  and  pressmen  who  are  out  on  strike. 

_  Employer. 

BUYING  AN  OFFICE  WITH  SMALL  CAPITAL. 

South  Haven,  Mich.,  November  6,  1899. 

To  the  Editor : 

In  your  November  number  some  one  asks  for  information 
as  to  job  type  to  the  extent  of  $100.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  has  no  type  to  start  with.  In  that  case,  I  should  buy 
about  $50  worth  of  the  smaller  sizes,  and  then  buy  as  neces¬ 
sity  required.  Now,  I  started  in  the  printing  business 
without  capital  or  experience,  and  based  my  entire  effort  on 
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the  information  I  gained  from  The  Inland  Printer  and  on 
hints  received  from  time  to  time  from  a  friend  in  Chicago. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  I  had  cleared  $1,000  and  had  on 
hand  the  following  type  : 

6,  8,  and  10-point  Howland. 

6,  8,  10,  12,  18,  24,  and  36-point  Jenson. 

12  and  18-point  DeVinne  Extra  Condensed. 

6,  8,  10,  and  12-point  DeVinne  Extended. 

12,  18,  and  24-point  Invitation  Script. 

6  and  8-point  Engravers’  Roman. 

12  and  18-point  Laclede. 

18  and  24-point  Bradley  Extended. 

10-point  Cushing  body  type. 

I  found  that  this  met  every  demand,  though,  if  I  could 
have  afforded,  I  should  have  added  a  few  fonts  of  De  Vinne 
and 

24,  36,  48,  and  60-point  Schoeffer. 

72,  96,  and  120-point  Howland,  and 

96  and  120-point  Jenson  Heavyface. 

It  might  be  thought  from  the  above  that  I  was  partial  to 
the  American  Type  Founders’  Company,  but  the  list  can  be 
practically  duplicated  by  any  foundry. 

I  owe  my  entire  success,  as  stated  before,  to  my  friend 
and  to  The  Inland  Printer.  Their  advice,  I  might  almost 
say,  has  been  worth  every  cent  I  earned  the  first  year. 

R.  L.  Payne. 


CONCERNING  “  CEROTYPES.” 

To  the  Editor :  New  York,  December  9,  1899. 

Your  issue  of  December  contains  an  ad.  of  Bormay  & 
Co.,  of  this  city,  in  which  they  advertise  "Cerotypes.”  We 
wish  to  say,  for  the  protection  of  your  readers,  that  we  are 
the  originators  and  the  only  makers  of  cerotypes.  We  can 
demonstrate  this,  if  necessary.  But  we  wish  chiefly  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  reading  matter  of  the  ad. 
mentioned  is  taken,  word  for  word,  from  our  eight-page 
booklet  on  "Cerotypes,”  issued  by  us  about  two  years  ago, 
which  we  use  now,  and  a  copy  of  which  we  send  herewith. 
We  have  heard  of  instances  where  other  men’s  ideas  have 
been  appropriated,  but  dressed  in  different  style,  but  in  this 
case  Messrs.  Bormay  &  Co.  had  not  even  the  wit  to  change 
the  wording.  We  wish  your  readers  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  these  circumstances,  as  this  is  an  act  of 
piracy  that  we  do  not  believe  you  would  knowingly  allow  in 
the  columns  of  your  paper,  especially  to  the  detriment  of 
one  of  your  regular  patrons.  We  trust  you  will  give  this 
letter  a  place  in  your  January  number.  Yours  truly, 

Frank  Me  Lees  &  Bros. 


PENMANSHIP  OF  THE  BOERS. 

The  Boer  may  be  fairly  good  at  handling  a  rifle,  but  he  is 
sadly  deficient  in'  his  ability  to  handle  a  pen.  When  the 
average  Boer  has  to  attach  his  name  to  a  document  an  air  of 
importance  pervades  his  dwelling  for  several  hours.  The 
children  are  constantly  chided.  The  patient  "vrouw”  has  a 
preoccupied  look,  and  the  husband  himself  puffs  even  more 
vigorously  than  usual  at  his  pipe.  Eventually  a  corner  of 
the  table  is  cleared  and  carefully  wiped.  The  family  Bible  is 
placed  in  position,  and  the  sheet  of  paper  requiring  the  sig¬ 
nature  placed  upon  it.  An  expectant  silence  falls  upon  the 
company.  "Stilte,”  cries  the  wife.  "Stilte,  kindetes,  papa 
gaat  sein  naam  teken”  ("Hush,  children,  father  is  about  to 
sign  his  name”).  The  family  stands  round  open-mouthed, 
and  all  eyes  gaze  expectantly  upon  the  paper.  With  arms 
bared  for  the  fray,  and  with  pen  carefully  poised,  the  Boer 
bends  to  his  task.  The  pen  is  gripped  firmly  between  his 
horny  fingers.  In  thick,  ungainly  scratches,  and  with  slow 
and  painful  motion,  the  pen  begins  to  work,  and  at  the  end 
of,  it  may  be,  four  minutes,  the  deed  is  accomplished. — 
London  Mail. 
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This  department  is  published  in  the  interests  of  the  employing 
printers’  organizations.  Brief  letters  upon  subjects  of  interest  to 
employers,  and  the  doings  of  master  printers’  societies  are  espe¬ 
cially  welcome. 

THE  INAUGURATION  OE  THE  SHORTER  WORKDAY. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  both  the  employing 
and  employed  printers  that  the  inauguration  of  the  shorter 
workday,  on  the  date  fixed  by  the  Syracuse  conference, 
transpired  with  so  little  friction.  In  many  of  the  larger 
cities,  the  unions  gracefully  recognized  the  necessities  of  the 
case  and  yielded  a  small  proportion  of  their  wage-scales  for 
the  greater  benefit  of  shorter  hours  and  thus  assisted  the 
employers  in  adjusting  their  business  to  the  new  conditions. 
Here  and  there  come  reports  of  trouble,  occasioned  chiefly 
by  the  over-reaching  attitude  of  the  unions,  whose  members 
can  not  see  that  there  is  any  side  of  the  question  but  their 
own. 

In  Kansas  City  perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  was  encoun¬ 
tered,  and  there  the  members  of  the  Typothetse  were  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  courts  for  protection  against  lawless  strikers. 
A  temporary  injunction  was  granted  without  delay  and  the 
employers  assert  their  readiness  to  contest  for  the  right  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  to  the  uttermost  point.  Considera¬ 
ble  merriment  was  occasioned  among  the  employers  by  the 
announcement,  with  a  loud  flourish  of  trumpets,  that  one 
of  the  international  unions  involved  had  placed  the  sum 
of  $10,000  at  the  command  of  the  strikers.  The  source  of 
the  merriment  was  inside  knowledge  as  to  the  resources  at 
the  command  of  the  organization  making  the  boast.  How¬ 
ever,  the  feeling  among  the  employers  generally,  as  revealed 
in  communications  to  this  department,  is  one  of  regret  that 
the  unreasonable  action  of  the  employes  forced  a  strike ;  but 
being  in,  they  are  prepared  to  carry  it  to  an  issue. 

A  correspondent  from  Detroit,  relates  that  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  shorter  workday  there  was  accompanied  by  a 
strike  of  short  duration  and  that  the  employers’  association 
yielded  everything  that  was  demanded  rather  than  enter  into 
a  prolonged  and  vexatious  struggle.  The  circumstances, 
however,  he  points  out,  illustrate  in  a  striking  manner  the 
greedy  and  selfish  spirit  pervading  the  unions  when  they 
believe  they  have  the  employers  at  their  mercy.  The  move¬ 
ment  in  Detroit  dates  back  a  year  ago.  At  that  time  an 
agreement  was  signed  by  both  employers  and  employed  to 
begin  the  nine-hour  day  on  November  21,  1899.  The  unions 
further  agreed,  in  the  meantime,  to  use  every  effort  to 
"unionize”  the  various  cities  within  a  prescribed  competitive 
district  and  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  work  being  taken 
out  of  the  city  by  low-wage  competitors.  When  the  time 
rolled  around  for  fulfilling  the  agreement,  some  of  the  em¬ 
ployers  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  the  unions  had,  in 
good  faith,  complied  with  their  part  of  the  compact.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  agreed  to  waive  close  inquiry  on  this  point,  but 
to  do  as  many  employers  in  other  cities  had  done,  ask  the 
employes  to  stand  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  loss  occasioned  by 
the  curtailment  of  the  working  hours.  Objection  was  at  once 
raised  and  insisted  upon.  The  employers’  association  then 
withdrew  the  request  and  offered  to  put  the  nine-hour  day 
into  immediate  effect  without  any  reduction  of  wages.  The 
unions  were  requested,  however,  to  enter  into  a  further 
agreement  that  the  scales  should  not  be  reopened  for  a 
definite  period.  The  employers  suggested  this  because  they 
had  found  by  experience  that  business  could  be  done  on  a 
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surer  basis  when  they  had  some  sort  of  a  guarantee  that 
wage  conditions  would  remain  stable  for  a  certain  time. 
This  request  was  emphatically,  if  not  insultingly,  refused. 
The  unions  stood  upon  their  "  dignity.”  It  was  not  so  nomi¬ 
nated  in  the  bond,  hence  they  would  insist  upon  the  pound 
of  flesh  and  the  sooner  it  was  delivered  the  better.  With  a 
meekness  born  of  dear  experience  the  employers’  association 
yielded  the  point  and  the  men  returned  to  work.  The  unions 
boast  of  having  gained  a  great  victory.  But  did  they  ? 

In  most  of  the  big  offices  in  Chicago  the  shorter  workday 
was  put  into  effect  without  trouble  or  reduction  of  wages. 
In  others,  the  employers  insisted  upon  reducing  wages  to  a 
nine-hour  basis,  and  in  some  instances  carried  their  point. 

In  Milwaukee,  the  employers  not  only  yielded  the  shorter 
workday,  but  acceded  to  a  demand  for  an  increase  of  wages 
for  pressmen,  aggregating  almost  twenty  per  cent.  Em¬ 
ployers  in  other  cities  are  wondering  how  their  Milwaukee 
brethren  are  going  to  do  it,  but  they  concede  that  the  Cream 
City  master  printers  always  were  an  optimistic  lot,  anyway. 

In  Pittsburg,  the  employers  decided  they  would  rather 
stand  a  struggle  than  yield  to  all  the  demands  made  upon 
them. 

AN  ENGLISH  TRADE  SCHOOL. 

The  Journal  of  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades  (London) 
publishes  an  elaborate  account  of  the  St.  Bride  Foundation 
Institute,  of  London,  for  the  instruction  of  typographers  and 
lithographers.  By  approval  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  school 
was  established  in  1891.  The  instruction,  which  is  given  by 
competent  teachers,  is  intended  to  be  supplementary  to  and 
not  a  substitute  for  the  practical  training  to  be  got  only  in 
actual  employment. 

In  the  typographical  school  there  are  accommodations  for 
120  students.  The  rooms  are  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 
They  are  equipped  with  many  labor-saving  devices,  a  Lino¬ 
type  machine,  170  fonts  of  book  and  job  type,  a  cylinder  and 
several  platen  presses,  in  which  the  American  manufacturer 
is  represented.  Similarly  equipped  is  the  lithographic  school, 
the  outfit  of  which  includes  a  double-crown  litho  machine, 
two  litho  presses,  a  colortype  press  and  a  copper-plate 
machine. 

Instruction  is  graded.  Elementary,  advanced  and  honor 
grades  are  provided  and  opportunity  is  given  for  practical 
work  on  evenings  not  devoted  to  the  regular  classes. 

Three  afternoon  classes  are  conducted  each  week  for 
apprentices  in  composition,  machine-tending  and  lithog¬ 
raphy.  These  classes  are  well  attended,  and  employers  are 
said  to  be  taking  advantage  of  them  to  insure  a  correct  early 
training  for  their  apprentices.  One  of  the  finest  and  most 
extensive  libraries  on  printing,  bookbinding  and  papermak¬ 
ing  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  students  of  the  school,  and  the 
fees  charged  are  merely  nominal.  Money  prizes  and  medals 
are  offered  to  stimulate  original  efforts.  Several  graduates 
of  the  school  have  won  distinction  in  outside  competitions. 

The  school  is  equipped  with  a  fine  gymnasium,  baths,  a 
dancing  hall  and  other  auxiliaries,  and  is  yearly  growing  in 
popularity. 

A  LITTLE  SUNLIGHT. 

Only  a  few  short  weeks  ago  the  Unionist,  a  New  York 
printers’  paper  bearing  earmarks  of  being  an  official  mouth¬ 
piece  for  the  Typographical  Union,  was  telling  what  valiant 
things  were  being  done  by  the  union  against  a  New  York 
newspaper  which  no  longer  employed  union  printers.  I  con¬ 
fess  that  the  Unionist's  onslaughts  gave  me  some  concern, 
for  being  a  reader  and  an  admirer  of  the  newspaper  thus  set 
upon  I  was  not  particularly  desirous  of  seeing  it  suppressed. 
In  fact,  only  the  daily  receipt  of  'the  paper  in  question  reas¬ 
sured  me  of  its  continued  existence.  But  looking  at  recent 
numbers  of  the  Unionist,  I  find  that  something  has  occurred 
to  change  its  tone.  It  now  refers  to  the  boycott  which  was 
to  prove  an  eclipse  as  "dull,  flat,  stale  and  unprofitable.”  It 
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says  Somebody  and  Somebody  Else  "  managed  to  get  them¬ 
selves  arrested  for  criminal  libel  by  attaching  their  names  to 
documents  written  by  others,”  to  add  a  little  variety  to  the 
game.  It  talks  about  Somebody- who-ought-to-be-doing- 
something-else,  "hanging  around  the  office,  assuming  mys¬ 
terious  airs,  writing  vouchers  and  ringing  up  the  telephone.” 
It  says  "let  us  no  longer  delude  ourselves,”  and  calls  Some¬ 
body’s  committee  a  "jellyfish.”  It  even  boldly  asserts  that 
"if  our  resources  are  simply  being  exhausted  without  any 
noticeable  progress  being  made  the  membership  ought  to 
know  it.”  All  of  which  is  very,  very  mystifying  to  a  man 
looking  for  an  eclipse.  Perhaps  Mr.  McCraith  can  explain 
it  all  ? 

NEW  YORK  TYPOTHETAS  DINNERS. 

The  master  printers  of  New  York  are  holding  evening 
dinners  every  month  this  winter.  The  December  dinner  was 
given  on  the  19th  of  that  month.  The  after-dinner  program 
included  reading  and  discussion  of  the  following  papers  : 
"Why  Composing-rooms  Do  Not  Pay,”  by  Isaac  H.  Blanch¬ 
ard,  of  the  Blanchard  Press;  "Composing-machines  of  To- 
Day,”  by  Charles  H.  Cochrane,  recording  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Typothetse ;  "Management  of  a  Composing- 
room,”  by  C.  A.  Frailey,  of  the  John  Polhemus  Printing 
Company. 

On  January  17  the  anniversary  of  Franklin’s  birth  will  be 
celebrated  by  the  usual  banquet,  and  prominent  men  will  be 
asked  to  make  the  speeches.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
affair  is  as  follows:  Hon.  Joseph  J.  Little,  John  C.  Rankin, 
Jr.,  E.  Parke  Coby,  Edward  D.  Appleton,  J.  Thorne  Harper, 
S.  P.  Avery,  Theodore  L.  De  Vinne,  William  Green,  I.  H. 
Blanchard,  O.  W.  Brady,  Frank  A.  Munsey,  Joseph  Gantz, 
Paul  Nathan,  Philip  Ruxton,  James  A.  Rogers,  B.  H.  Tyrrel 
and  Horace  G.  Polhemus. 

An  elegant  souvenir  for  the  occasion  is  being  prepared  by 
Mr.  S.  P.  Avery,  who  is  president  of  the  Grolier  Club,  and 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Typothetse.  It  is  a  reprint  of 
Franklin’s  "Poor  Richard’s  Almanack,”  of  1733,  together 
with  choice  quotations  from  various  writings  by  Franklin, 
published  by  the  Century  Company.  The  souvenirs  will  be 
appropriately  bound  in  leather,  ornately  stamped,  with  gold 
edges,  and  will  be  highly  prized. 

THREE  TALKS  ABOUT  THE  MASTER  PRINTER. 

The  second  of  a  series  of  four  evening  dinners  of  the 
New  York  Typothetas  was  held  November  17,  the  program 
having  been  arranged  by  Messrs.  E.  Parke  Coby,  J.  Clyde 
Oswald  and  R.  L.  Stillson,  committee  of  arrangements.  A 
hundred  members  and  invited  guests  participated  in  the 
affair,  which  was  most  enjoyable.  Theo.  L.  De  Vinne  pre¬ 
sided  and  announced  the  speakers,  the  first  of  whom  was 
William  Green,  his  talk  being  on  "The  Printer  and  His 
Employes.”  He  discussed  the  development  of  unions,  the 
causes  therefor,  and  the  strength  of  their  organization,  and 
lamented  the  weakness  of  the  employers’  organization,  which 
passed  resolutions  of  condolence  when  a  member  was  struck, 
instead  of  helping  him  out  of  the  fight.  He  said  the  unions 
bound  their  members  by  oath,  and  the  employers  bound 
their  members  by  nothing,  the  result  being  that  the  men 
stuck  together,  and  the  employers  went  each  a  way  of  his 
own.  He  believed  that  the  unions  were  a  benefit  to  employ¬ 
ers,  in  so  far  as  they  regulated  the  prices  of  labor,  obliging 
competitors  to  pay  the  same  wages.  If  he  were  a  workman 
he  would  be  a  union  man  ;  being  an  employer,  he  wanted  to 
see  better  organization  on  his  side.  At  the  close  of  his 
paper  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  New  York 
unions  were  demanding  that  price-and-a-half  overtime  be 
paid  on  the  new  nine-hour  basis,  and  reminded  the  members 
that  the  only  agreement  or  understanding  on  the  subject  was 
that  it  should  be  paid  on  the  sixty-hour  basis. 

Joseph  Gantz  read  a  paper  on  "The  Printer  and  His  Com¬ 
petitors,”  in  which  he  mentioned  with  the  utmost  frankness  a 
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number  of  personal  instances  in  which  members  of  the  New 
York  Typothetae  had  come  into  clash  in  figuring  on  work, 
and  dealing  with  customers  and  each  other.  He  strongly 
advocated  more  intimate  and  friendly  relations  between  com¬ 
petitors,  and  said  that  what  was  needed  was  a  fraternal 
association  of  employers  and  managers,  tacitly  agreeing  on 
prices  of  standard  work.  He  criticised  competitors  who 
accepted  work  from  other  printers,  pretending  to  do  it  as  a 
favor,  and  then  did  it  worse  than  they  would  have  done  it 
for  a  customer.  He  objected  to  religious  organizations 
entering  the  printing  business  and  making  prices  below 
competition,  and  thought  the  Typothetse  should  take  them 
in  hand  and  bring  them  to  their  senses.  The  speaker  closed 
with  an  apology  for  personalities,  saying  that  it  was  better 
that  a  few  should  be  wounded  than  that  the  truth  should 
remain  untold. 

Benjamin  H.  Tyrrel  delivered  an  encomiastic  address  on 
"The  Printer  and  His  Customers.”  He  lauded  the  printer  to 
the  skies,  and  clothed  him  with  nobility,  ability,  reliability, 
and  all  the  other  -ilities.  In  his  opinion,  honesty  and  integ¬ 
rity  were  the  weapons  with  which  to  handle  the  customer, 
and  make  him  allow  the  printer  a  fair  profit.  He  pointed  to 
the  success  of  Franklin  and  De  Vinne,  and  went  on  to  pun¬ 
ning  on  the  names  of  prominent  New  York  Typotheters. 
The  reason  so  many  printers  got  poorer  and  poorer  every 
year  he  held  to  be  their  own  fault,  and  that  if  they  would 
handle  their  customers  more  intelligently,  and  act  together, 
they  might  make  money.  He  closed  with  a  quotation  that 
suggested  the  printer  going  up  in  glory  to  the  realms  above, 
"At  last  the  victor’s  wreath  to  wear,”  and  this  brought  down 
the  house. 

All  the  speakers  were  vigorously  applauded  at  times,  and 
a  vote  of  thanks  tendered  to  each.  Another  evening  dinner 


will  be  held  the  latter  part  of  December,  and  in  January 
the  annual  Franklin  dinner  will  be  held. 

PAUL  NATHAN  TALKS  TO  THE  CONNECTICUT  TYPOTHETSE. 

The  Connecticut  Typothetse  is  a  very  live  body  of  master 
printers.  At  its  meeting  on  December  11,  Paul  Nathan,  of 
the  Lotus  Press ,  New  York,  was  present,  by  request,  to 
deliver  an  address  outlining  the  methods  undertaken  in  New 
York  for  the  good  of  the  trade.  In  this  work  Mr.  Nathan 
has  been  prominent,  devoting  a  great  deal  of  his  time,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Improvement  of  the 
Printing  Business. 

After  describing  the  methods  taken  by  that  committee  to 
interest  and  instruct  New  York  printers  as  to  cost  and  how 
to  make  prices,  he  took  up  the  "Schedule  of  Minimum 
Prices”  of  the  Connecticut  Typothetas,  adopted  last  July, 
and  praised  it  because  it  was  arranged  so  as  to  apply  to 
small  plants,  as  well  as  large  plants.  He  said  : 

On  press-work  you  show  charges  for  make-ready  and  prices  for  quan¬ 
tities  from  500  impressions  up,  on  the  different  sizes  of  machines,  and  the 
percentage  to  be  added  on  the  cost  of  stock.  It  is  simple  and  complete. 
In  composition  you  take  up  "Timework,”  and  "Book  composition.”  The 
smaller  printer,  I  find,  wants  to  know  what  is  the  right  price  and  the  easi¬ 
est  way  to,  arrive  at  the  composition  on  all  jobwork,  including  reading, 
corrections  and  distribution.  By  your  method  of  figuring  I  should  say 
that  $1  per  hour,  based  on  the  compositor’s  time,  would  be  your  minimum 
price.  That  is  to  say,  if  it  will  take  a  compositor  one  hour  to  set  a  card, 
the  price  to  the  customer  should  be  $1,  plus  the  presswork  and  stock  and 
percentage  on  stock.  If  a  job  take  three  hours,  it  should  be  $3,  and  so  on. 
This  rate  would  include  proofreading,  distribution,  etc. 

By  example  you  give  of  ordinary  composition,  which  takes  six  hours 
to  set,  the  prices  figure  nearly  90  cents  an  hour;  on  jobwork  it  would  be 
fully  ten  per  cent  more,  as  the  corrections,  proofreading  and  revising 
would  take  longer,  and  you  must  include  the  time  of  lock-up.  So  that  I 
would  say  that  a  safe  minimum  price  to  quote  on  any  job  is  to  base  it  on 
the  time  it  would  take  to  set  the  work  at  $1  per  hour,  and  add  to  this  the 
presswork  and  stock,  with  percentage  on  stock.  When  we  say  time- 
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work  60  cents  an  hour  (as  you  do  in  your  schedule),  we  mean  the  time  of 
one  individual  whose  salary  shall  be  not  more  than  30  cents  per  hour,  and 
we  expect  to  make  an  additional  charge  for  correction,  distribution,  proof¬ 
reading,  revising,  lock-up  ;  when  we  say  $1  per  hour,  based  on  the  time 
required  for  composition,  it  includes  all  these  other  items,  and  even  the 
novice  can  compute  it  pretty  accurately.  You  thus  make  estimating  on 
composition  as  simple  as  estimating  on  presswork.  I  think  you  will 
grasp  my  meaning.  For  instance,  you  have  large  cylinder  cut-work 
(make-ready  and  running)  $1.50  per  hour,  without  separating  the  items  of 
each  part ;  why  not  job  composition  $1  per  hour,  without  going  into 
details  of  correcting,  distributing,  proofreading,  revising,  etc.?  It  would 
make  it  so  much  simpler.  Any  one  competent  to  judge  the  time  it  would 
take  to  set  the  job  could  then  estimate  safely. 

"THE  wail  of  the  worker.” 

Under  the  above  title  a  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  sets  up  the  somewhat  novel  plea  that 
the  workingman’s  condition  would  be  greatly  improved  if 
every  man  resolved  himself  into  a  sort  of  jack-of-all-trades, 
ready  to  take  the  employment  coming  first  to  his  hand. 
After  absolving  capital  for  the  blame  usually  placed  upon  it 
for  the  condition  of  the  unemployed,  he  says  : 

The  many  sudden  changes  of  demand  and  supply  are  at  the  bottom 
of  the  troubles  of  labor  and  capital  alike,  with  the  important  difference, 
in  result,  that  at  the  worst,  capital  can  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  of  its 
owner,  while  labor  that  has  not  been  in  close  touch  with  the  savings  bank 
becomes  helpless,  hopeless  and  desperate. 

'  Evidently  the  time  has  come  for  the  so-called  workingman  to  go  back 
to  first  principles  by  taking  a  hint  from  his  country  cousins,  most  of  whom 
are  "  all-around  ”  men.  To  know  one  trade  or  business,  however  humble, 
and  know  it  well,  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  but  to  know  nothing  else  is  as 
bad  as  to  put  all  of  one’s  eggs  in  one  basket.  Capital,  despite  its  sup¬ 
posed  serenity  and  security,  seldom  commits  this  blunder ;  when  it  does, 
we  hear  of  enforced  liquidations  and  the  failures  of  banks.  Aside  from 
men  who  have  become  rich  by  inheritance  and  are  taking  care  of  the 
property  bequeathed  to  them,  capitalists  are  continually  venturing  into 
new  fields,  and  are  learning,  by  close  attention  and  experience,  to  "keep 
up  with  the  procession.” 

In  like  manner  the  inhabitants  of  the  many  thousands  of  American 
villages  —  men  whose  sole  capital  consists  of  muscles  and  wits  —  are 
alert  for  anything  and  everything  new  that  may  turn  up.  In  the  course  of 
a  single  year  they  will  work  at  a  dozen  different  industries.  The  country¬ 
man  who  is  an  expert  at  cutting  ice  does  not  waste  nine  months  of  the 
year  in  bemoaning  the  dulness  of  his  trade;  neither  does  he  who  can 
earn  large  wages  during  the  harvest  season  by  binding  wheat  sheaves. 
When  the  country  carpenter  finishes  a  house  and  can  find  no  other  work 
for  his  plane,  saw  and  hammer,  he  looks  for  a  different  job —  no  matter 
how  unlike  — to  which  his  wits  have  already  made  him  equal. 

Sometimes  this  type  of  man,  tempted  by  the  promises  of  steady 
work  and  high  wages,  ventures  into  a  city,  but  when  work  and  wages  end 
he  can  not  be  found  where  unemployed  men  congregate  to  complain  of 
the  slowness  and  hardness  of  the  times.  He  knows  something  besides 


his  trade,  and  usually  he  finds  some  place  where  his  knowledge  is  avail¬ 
able.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  close  observers,  that  in  all  departments 
of  business  activity  in  cities  the  successful  men  are  seldom  those  of  city 
birth  and  breeding  and  of  lifelong  attention  to  a  single  avocation ;  they 
are  generally  men  from  the  rural  districts,  who  have  learned  to  "put  their 
hand  to  anything,”  and  to  "prove  all  things  and  to  hold  fast  to  that  which 
is  good”—  so  long  as  it  remains  good. 

Should  reverses  overtake  them  —  and  no  man  "can  boast  himself  of 
tomorrow,”  much  less  of  a  few  days  after  — he  does  not  lose  his  grip  and 
grit  and  take  to  drink  at  the  expense  of  his  friends  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
looks  for  something  new,  and  usually  he  finds  it. 

The  man  of  one  idea  generally  becomes  a  monomaniac,  and  to  that 
extent  he  becomes  helpless  ;  the  man  of  only  one  ability  is  in  a  similarly 
dangerous  position,  especially  if,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  he  handicap¬ 
ped  himself  with  wife  and  children  before  he  had  acquired  any  money  or 
property  to  serve  as  an  anchor  to  windward  in  case  of  a  storm.  The  man 
with  sense  and  strength  sufficient  to  any  one  trade  is  physically  and  men¬ 
ially  fit  to  do  something  else ;  to  have  determined  in  advance  how  to  use 
bis  faculties  in  case  of  sudden  misfortune  is  to  have  acquired  the  best 


kind  of  life  insurance  policy  —  the  kind  that  yields  something  while  the 
owner  is  alive,  not  after  he  has  died  of  poverty  and  worry,  and  has 
dragged  his  family  down  with  him. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  Post  writer’s  argument  will 
find  many  supporters  among  a  trade  that  is  continually  tend¬ 
ing  toward  the  production  and  employment  of  specialists  in 
every  branch.  Still,  among  the  old-time  printers  who  could 
do  everything,  from  making  ink  to  making  up  a  48-page  form, 
it  may  find  some  advocates. 

NOTES. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  wants  Congress  to 
require  the  use  of  the  union  label  on  all  books  and  docu¬ 
ments  issued  from  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

The  Hall  &  Paige  Company  and  the  Iowa  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  have  united.  James  A.  Hall 
became  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  new  concern, 
and  G.  H.  Ragsdale,  for  many  years  president  of  the  Iowa 
company,  retired. 

The  new  officers  of  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Employing 
Printers’  Association  are :  President,  R.  Southam  ;  vice- 
president,  D.  A.  Rose  ;  secretary,  Atwell  Fleming  ;  treasurer, 
Mr.  McComb  ;  Executive  Committee,  A.  F.  Rutter,  A.  E. 
Chatterson,  R.  G.  McLean,  J.  Murray,  J.  Johnston,  A. 
Williams,  F.  H.  Newton,  F.  S.  Thomas. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Typothetae 
was  held  on  December  7,  at  the  Athletic  Club,  twenty-two 
members  being  present.  T.  E.  Donnelley,  chairman  of  the 
Franklin  Banquet  Committee,  reported  that  it  had  been 
decided  to  hold  the  banquet  on  Franklin’s  birthday,  February 
17,  and  that  an  entertaining  program  was  being  arranged. 
An  interesting  paper  on  "The  Trade  Journal,”  by  H.  A. 
Pawly,  publisher  of  the  Typothetce  and  Platemaker ,  was  read. 

The  membership  of  the  New  York  Typothetse  has  grown 
to  180,  there  being  nine  additions  at  the  December  meeting, 
as  follows:  Actives  —  William  G.  Hewitt,  The  Manhattan 
Press,  De  La  Mare  Printing  and  Publishing  Company, 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle ;  Associate  —  Photo-Electrotype  En¬ 
graving  Company,  Gill  Engraving  Company,  Electro-Light 
Engraving  Company,  Central  Bureau  of  Engraving,  and 
Sterling  Wallace.  The  accession  of  so  many  engravers  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  strike  of  photo-engravers  in  New  York, 
the  proprietors  recognizing  more  forcibly  than  ever  before 
the  need  of  organization. 

The  question  of  overtime  has  created  some  friction  in 
New  York  city,  both  the  Typographical  Union  and  the 
Pressmen’s  Union  making  demands  on  the  book  and  job 
printers  for  an  increase  of  rate  on  night-work,  in  keeping 
with  the  reduced  hours  during  the  day.  The  question  was 
settled  as  far  as  compositors  are  concerned,  by  the  sub¬ 
joined  agreement.  A  somewhat  similar  agreement  with  the 
pressmen  will  probably  ensue. 

Overtime  in  all  machine  offices,  operators,  55  cents  per  hour;  hand 
compositors  and  proofreaders,  50  cents  per  hour.  Overtime  in  part  time 
and  part  piece  offices,  operators,  55  cents  per  hour ;  hand  compositors 
and  proofreaders,  45  cents  per  hour.  In  the  event  of  any  piece  office 
going  out  of  the  transitory  state  the  machine  scale  shall  prevail.  These 
rates  shall  continue  until  April  1, 1900 ;  beginning  with  that  date  overtime 
shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  55  cents  per  hour  for  machine  operators, 
and  50  cents  per  hour  for  hand  compositors  and  proofreaders,  in  all  book 
and  job  and  weekly  newspaper  offices. 

The  above  shall  in  no  way  be  construed  as  to  interfere  with  the  over¬ 
time  rates  for  special  and  legal  holidays  provided  for  in  the  scale  of  prices. 

John  H.  Delaney, 

On  behalf  of  Typographical  Union,  No.  6. 

Joseph  J.  Little, 

On  behalf  of  New  York  Typothetae. 

New  York,  December  8, 1899. 


NEARLY  EVERYBODY  DOES  TAKE  IT. 

The  Inland  Printer  should  be  regularly  in  the  hands 
of  every  one  who  is  in  any  way  connected  with  the  printing 
or  allied  trades. — J.  H.  Ferguson,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  AUG.  M’CRAITH. 


The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  give  a  fair  consideration 
to  the  conditions  in  the  printing  trade  which  weigh  upon  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  artisan,  with  notes  and  comments  on  relevant  topics. 

Two  centuries  ago  scales  of  prices  were  fixed  by  the 
courts.  Every  employer  who  gave  more  than  the  authorized 
sum,  and  every  employe  who  received  more,  was  liable  to 
punishment.  Wages  of  agricultural  laborers  —  and  four-fifths 
of  the  working  class  were  employed  in  agriculture — were 
fixed  in  summer  at  4  shillings  a  week  without  food,  and  in 
winter  at  3/4  shillings.  As  the  "commons”  were  open  to 
squatters,  and  also  much  that  was  not  common,  land  having 
at  that  time  no  rental  value,  the  laborer  could  engage  in 
farming  on  his  own  responsibility  if  not  receiving  fair  wages. 
Timber  for  fuel  and  game  were  also  in  abundance.  As  popu¬ 
lation  increased  and  the  commons  were  gradually  taken  from 
the  people  for  the  favorites  of  the  crown,  the  competition 
between  laborers  for  opportunity  to  work  reduced  wages. 
There  was  no  law  to  prevent  wages  from  going  down.  (It 
is  nowadays  popular  to  charge  competition  with  reducing 
wages,  but  monopoly  is  the  cause,  as  here  seen.)  After  this 
complaints  were  heard  from  the  working  people  that  they 
were  not  being  treated  fairly.  There  was  no  assemblage  or 
public  discussion,  and  no  newspaper  told  of  their  woes.  It 
was  in  ballads  that  their  voice  was  made  manifest.  An 
employer  is  made  to  say  in  one  of  these  popular  songs  : 

"In  former  ages  we  used  to  give 
So  that  our  workfolk  like  farmers  did  live  ; 

But  the  times  are  changed,  we’ll  make  them  to  know. 

We  will  make  them  to  work  hard  for  sixpence  a  day, 

Though  a  shilling  they  deserve  if  they  had  their  just  pay ; 

■If  at  all  they  murmur  and  say  ’tis  too  small. 

We  bid  them  choose  whether  they  work  at  all. 

And  thus  we  do  gain  all  our  wealth  and  estate. 

By  many  poor  men  that  work  early  and  late. 

Then  hey  for  the  clothing  trade  !  It  goes  on  brave ; 

We  scorn  for  to  toyl  and  moyl,  nor  yet  to  slave. 

Our  workmen  do  work  hard,  but  we  live  at  ease ; 

We  go  when  we  will  and  we  come  when  we  please.” 

Child  labor  was  then  introduced,  and  one  writer  exultingly 
claimed  that  boys  and  girls  of  a  very  tender  age  created 
wealth  exceeding  what  was  necessary  for  their  own  subsist¬ 
ence  by  ^12,000  a  year.  The  miserable  system  of  parish 
relief  and  poorhouses  came  into  existence.  The  poor  rate 
was  then  computed  at  ^700,000  yearly,  and  increased  rapidly. 
About  one  in  twenty-three  died.  The  press  was  crude.  The 
proceeds  of  letter-carrying  were  settled  on  royalty,  and  com¬ 
petition  and  improvement  tabooed  as  an  interference  with 
its  prerogative.  A  few  newspapers  of  a  single  small  leaf 
appeared  twice  a  week  by  permission  of  the  crown.  At  one 
time  this  privilege  was  withdrawn  and  the  endorsement  given 
to  royalty’s  organ  only,  the  contents  of  which  were  generally 
a  royal  proclamation,  two  or  three  Tory  addresses,  notices 
of  promotions,  an  account  of  a  skirmish,  descriptions  of  a 
highwayman,  a  grand  cockfight,  and  an  advertisement  for  a 
lost  dog. 

When  the  laborers  had  been  sufficiently  driven  and  beg¬ 
gared,  then  it  was  that  organizations  came  into  existence  to 
protect  their  members  from  the  innumerable  impositions 
practiced  upon  them  and  to  secure  living  wages.  All  manner 
of  decrees  were  directed  against  them,  but  persecution  made 
them  the  stronger,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases.  The  struggle 
of  the  working  people  thenceforth  is  the  history  of  the  march 
of  civilization .  Their  efforts  were  not  confined  to  wages  and 
hours  of  labor,  but  to  enfranchisement,  petitions  of  rights, 


vote  by  ballot,  abolition  of  property  qualifications,  the  right 
of  assemblage,  free  press,  and  all  those,  liberties  that  we  now 
enjoy,  culminating  at  one  period  in  what  is  now  known  as 
Chartism,  the  history  of  which  is  a  striking  parallel  to  the 
agitation  of  the  present  time  going  on  about  us  for  economic 
reforms,  and  which  must  ultimately  be  crowned  with  success 
as  was  achieved  at  that  time.  Chartism  had  its  rapid 
advances,  its  reactionary  and  stationary  periods.  It  pros¬ 
pered  when  times  were  bad,  and  was  again  lulled  to  sleep  by 
a  wave  of  prosperity.  It  had  its  riots,  where  now  there  are 
strikes  ;  its  agitations  and  gatherings,  its  encouragements 
and  bitter  disappointments,  such  disappointment  as  to  strike 
despair  into  the  hearts  of  the  people.  "As  long  as  I  live  I 
shall  curse  them  as  refused  to  hear  us,  but  I’ll  not  speak  of  it 
no  more,”  was  the  sullen  utterance  at  one  time.  Its  leaders 
were  imprisoned,  and  troops  with  gun  and  bayonet  let  loose 
upon  its  members.  At  times  the  ruling  classes  flattered 
themseives  they  had  smothered  the  sedition,  only  to  later  see 
the  flame  break  forth  with  greater  brilliancy,  until  finally  the 
principles  represented  were  firmly  established  and  civilization 
took  another  leap  forward.  So  will  history  persist  in  repeat¬ 
ing.  So  will  labor’s  aspirations  be  ultimately  fulfilled. 

CARROLL  D.  WRIGHT  AND  THE  LABOR  PROBLEM. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  says,  editorially: 

Carroll  D.  Wright,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  speaks 
of  the  labor  problem  in  a  hopeless  fashion.  He  says  it  has  plagued  man¬ 
kind  since  the  beginning  of  recorded  time  and  never  is  to  be  solved  until 
the  coming  of  that  distant  time  when  man  shall  have  attained  a  higher 

plane  of  intelligence  and  shall  know  enough  to  solve  the  problem . 

While  holding  out  a  dim  hope  that  "some  day  we  will  solve  the  labor 
problem,”  Mr.  Wright  contends  that  all  the  solutions  thus  far  advanced 
are  valueless  [factory  inspection,  shorter  hours,  arbitration,  cooperation] . 
.  .  .  Compulsory  arbitration  he  denounces  unsparingly.  He  says  :  "It 
would  lead  to  the  militarism  which  existed  in  the  ages  we  have  happily 
escaped,  for  a  large  army  only  could  maintain  the  findings  of  an  arbitrary 
board  of  arbitration.  It  would  mean  the  disruption  of  trades  unions  and 
a  destruction  of  the  freedom  of  contract.” 

Soiqe  men  contend  that  prohibition  will  solve  the  labor  problem.  Mr. 
Wright  points  out  that  prohibition  will  throw  back  on  the  farmers  sixty 
million  bushels  of  grain,  remove  a  million  men  from  their  positions,  and 
take  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars  out  of  the  channels  of  trade.  Mr. 
Wright  does  not  deny  that  it  may  be  worth  the  cost,  but  he  believes  other 
ills  greater  than  those  of  intemperance  would  be  let  loose.  Voluntary 
temperance,  not  legislative  prohibition,  must  be  relied  on  to  eliminate 
liquor  from  the  labor  question. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  "decent  treatment  of 
employes  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  panacea.”  His  advice  to  employ¬ 
ers  who  wish  to  avoid  labor  disturbances  —  and  what  employers  do 
not?  — is  to  eliminate  from  the  minds  of  employes  all  suspicion  of  unfair 
treatment  and  give  them  an  insight  into  the  business . "Sus¬ 

picion,”  says  Mr.'Wright,  "lies  at  the  base  of  all  strikes.”  Therefore  it 
should  be  eliminated.  It  can  not  be,  however,  so  long  as  some  walking 
delegates  are  busied  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  distrust  in  the  minds  of  work¬ 
ingmen  and  making  them  believe  the  employers  necessarily  must  be  their 

In  reply  to  which  Commissioner  Wright  advises  The 
Inland  Printer : 

"The  clipping  is  a  brief  report  of  a  lecture  recently  given 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  has  never  been  printed. 
The  editorial  is  fairly  correct,  only  not  complete  enough  to 
show  my  thought.  I  did  not  speak  of  the  labor  problem  in  a 
hopeless  fashion  ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  most  optimistic 
way.  I  undertook  to  show,  however,  that  alleged  panaceas 
could  not  remove  the  difficulties ;  that  it  was  work  all  along 
the  line,  etc.  I  believe  in  arbitration,  in  cooperation,  in 
profit-sharing,  and  in  almost  every  other  suggestion  advanced 
for  the  assistance  of  the  great  struggle  which  makes  up  the 
labor  question,  but  I  do  not  find  in  any  one  of  them  a 
panacea.  They  are  all  helps,  and  some  of  them  great  helps, 
toward  a  better  condition.” 

That  the  methods  referred  to,  a  reduction  of  hours,  fac¬ 
tory  inspection  or  arbitration,  can  be  made  of  permanent  and 
universal  benefit,  it  would  be  idle  to  contend,  for  the  good 
reason  that  none  of  them  increases  the  total  product  that  is 
to  be  divided  among  the  laborers.  Neither  the  means  nor 
the  sources  of  production  have  been  liberated  ever  so  little. 
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The  usual  totality  of  products  is  divided  differently ;  that  is 
all.  Nor  does  the  division  take  place  between  employer  and 
employe,  for  capital  will  have  its  per  cent.  Mark  that. 
Note  that  employers  are  now  increasing  prices  to  meet  the 
increase  in  wages.  It  is  needless-, to  add  who  pays  the 
increased  prices.  If  that  per  cent  can  not  be  secured  in 
printing,  then  capital  diverts  to  other  callings.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Wright,  then,  is  quite  correct  in  stating  that  none  of 
them  are  panaceas.  Neither  is  "decent  treatment  of  em¬ 
ployes.”  For  how  will  that  decrease  the  unemployed  ranks  ? 
If  employers  did  take  their  employes  into  full  confidence, 
show  that  profits  would  not  permit  more  than  $2  or  $3  a  day, 
how  would  that  settle  the  problem,  when  employes  can 
barely  live  on  such  wages,  and  know  that  they  produce 
double  that  amount  even  if  the  surplus  does  not  go  into  the 
pockets  of  employers  ?  Where  does  that  surplus  go  ;  who 
gets  it  ?  A  solution  of  that  will  be  a  panacea  beyond  sus¬ 
picion. 

While  libertarians  can  not  favor  prohibition,  and  volun¬ 
tary  temperance  is  undoubtedly  correct,  yet  the  statement 
that " prohibition  would  throwback  on  the  farmers  60,000,000 
bushels  of  grain,  remove  a  million  of  men  from  their  posi¬ 
tions  and  take  $1,000,000,000  out  of  the  channels  of  trade,” 
is  only  half  a  thought.  First,  money  is  not  removed  from 


were  told  in  a  communication  signed  by  the  president  o£  the  Typothet® 
that  our  proposition  for  a  peaceful  settlement  had  failed  to  secure  the 
requisite  number  of  votes  at  their  meeting  (such  resolutions  requiring 
unanimous  consent)  and  therefore  did  not  pass. 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  union  a  resolution  was  unanimously 
passed  saying  that  No.  80  would  no  longer  recognize  open  offices,  and 
left  the  date  for  its  enforcement  to  the  discretion  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee,  which  order  was  put  into  force  November  9,  by  calling  all  union  men 
out  of  the  open  offices,  and  asking  all  nonunion  men  to  join  with  us, 
which  they  did  to  such  an  extent  that  even  the  dreams  of  the  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  members  of  the  union  have  been  more  than  doubled.  Since  then 
we  have  obligated  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  one  hundred  men  into  our 
union  (as  loyal  a  lot  of  men  as  will  ever  be  found),  and  now  all  the  offices 
in  the  city  (Typothet®  offices)  are  practically  tied  up.  None  of  the  strictly 
union  offices  are  included  in  the  original  trouble,  but  one  that  was  union 
and  Typothetas  has  since  been  closed  on  account  of  not  paying  the  scale 
for  the  nine-hour  day,  which  went  into  effect  November  21.  Up  to  that 
time  it  had  withstood  the  protests  of  the  Typothetas,  and  finally  yielded 
and  refused  to  pay  the  scale,  and  all  printers,  pressmen  and  feeders 
walked  out  at  the  call  of  the  union’s  officers.  So  it  is  purely  a  fight  be¬ 
tween  the  union  and  the  Typothetae  offices  at  this  date. 

Up  to  this  time  there  has  been  no  yield  on  either  side,  but  the  courts 
have  been  resorted  to,  and  cases  are  now  pending  in  the  police  and  circuit 
courts.  Union  men  were  enjoined  from  interfering,  patroling,  picketing, 
etc.,  in  front  and  around  the  premises  of  the  proprietors,  but  it  will  be 
tried  tomorrow  (December  2).  The  officers  of  the  union  had  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Kansas  City  Typothetas  arrested  for  brutally  assaulting  a 
pressfeeder,  seventeen  years  old,  and  his  trial  comes  up  Saturday.  This 
has  been  a  very  aggressive  fight,  and  the  Typothetae  has  been  whipped  on 
every  move  it  has  made.  One  of  the  trusted  lieutenants  of  that  organiza- 


Isleta  is  a  Pueblo  Indian  village,  situated  about  twelve  miles 

the  channels  of  trade  even  if  put  in  banks.  The  four  per 
cent  that  such  institutions  are  willing  to  pay  for  it  shows  that 
it  must  be  working.  But,  more  important,  money  that  is  not 
expended  in  intemperance  is  used  in  divers  other  ways, 
chiefly  in  home-building.  While  rumsellers  may  thus  be 
displaced  or  farmers  sell  less  grair>,  they  are  reemployed  in 
different  callings.  The  workers  exchange  an  existence  in  a 
tenement  next  door  to  a  "  dive  ”  for  comfortable  homes  in  the 
suburbs. 

The  remark  of  the  Tribune  about  "walking  delegates 
sowing  the  seeds  of  distrust”  reminds  us, 

"  For  that  which  is  or  is  not  in  the  head 
A  sounding  phrase  will  serve  you  in  good  stead.” 

It  suits  the  advertisers,  probably,  but  advertisers  should 
remember  that  such  remarks  affect  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment. 

THE  KANSAS  CITY  STRIKE. 

George  C.  Thrasher,  secretary  of  the  Kansas  City  Union, 
favors  The  Inland  Printer  with  the  following  account  of 
the  difficulty  in  that  city :  * 

For  several  years  Typographical  Union  No.  80  and  allied  trades  have 
had  trouble  with  the  job  offices  in  this  city,  and  three  years  ago  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Typothetae  offices  resolved  to  run  "  open  ”  offices,  which 
they  did  until  three  weeks  ago  yesterday.  After  repeated  attempts  to 
come  to  an  amicable  settlement  with  the  Typothet®,  the  officers  of  No.  80 

*In  the  correspondence  column  of  this  issue  will  be  found  a  state¬ 
ment  presenting  the  view  of  the  employing  printers  in  this  dispute.— 
Editor. 


south  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  on  the  Santa  Fe  Route. 

tion  went  to  Chicago  for  men,  and  succeeded  in  getting  fifteen  nonunion 
pressmen  and  feeders  to  come  on.  These  nonunion  people  were  met  at 
a  station  fifty  miles  from  Kansas  City  by  a  committee  from  No.  80  and 
converted  to  unionism  before  reaching  this  city.  They  left  the  train  at  a 
suburban  station  and  came  to  headquarters  on  an  electric  line,  and  joined 
the  union.  When  the  trusted  lieutenant  got  off  at  the  depot  his  flock  of 
nonunion  men  had  disappeared. 

The  printers,  pressmen  and  feeders  are  concerned  in  this  trouble,  and 
if  it  were  not  for  the  intense  hatred  of  the  president  of  the  National 
Typothet®,  and  the  original  cause  of  the  trouble  in  this  city,  things  could 
be  arranged  in  twenty-four  hours,  but  his  hatred  for  unions  and  his  per¬ 
sonal  pride  is  all  that  is  in  the  way,  in  my  humble  judgment,  to  a  speedy 
and  amicable  settlement.  They  are  scouring  the  country  far  and  wide 
for  men  of  all  three  branches,  but  as  fast  as  they  get  them  the  newcomers 
are  persuaded  to  "join  the  movement ’’and  come  into  the  union  of  their 
respective  branch  of  the  business.  The  "good  wages”  paid  some  of 
these  men  is  one  reason  why  the  Typothet®  can  not  come  out  before  the 
public  and  make  an  honorable  fight.  Here  is  a  short  story  of  one  man 
told  to  myself  :  "I  worked  five  days  last  week  and  made  $6.20.  I  can't  keep  my 
family  on  that ,  and  the  men  sweeping  the  streets  get  $1.75  for  eight  hours, 
which  is  much  better  than  lam  doing."  That  is  only  one  of  the  many. 

The  nonunion  men  of  Kansas  City  have  been  shown  that  the  union  is 
their  friend  instead  of  their  enemy  (as  they  had  been  led  to  believe),  and 
the  work  these  men  are  doing  in  persuading  nonunion  friends  to  join  the 
union  is  proof  positive  of  this  assertion. 

To  sum  up  the  trouble :  The  Typothet®  refuses  to  recognize  the  allied 
trades,  and  they  are  in  about  all  the  hot  water  they  care  to  get  into. 

NEW  YORK  UNION’S  FARMING  EXPERIMENT. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  farming  experiment 
at  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey,  undertaken  by  New  York 
Union,  is  printed,  and  any  one  can  get  a  copy  by  addressing 
J.  W.  Sullivan,  18  Chambers  street,  New  York.  By  it  we 
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learn  that  the  year’s  crop  cost  (not  including  the  keep  of  the 
men),  $2,516.22.  Its  value  was  $3,075.27,  leaving  a  profit  of 
$569.05  for  forty-four  men. 

The  keep  of  the  men  (board,  lodging,  rentals,  beds  and 
bedding,  kitchen  and  table  ware,  railway  fares,  etc.),  cost 
$3,594.69.  This  also  included  overalls,  hats,  shoes  and 
underwear. 

There  is  now  $1,000  worth  of  stock  and  implements  on 
the  farm.  Thus  we  find  : 


Cost  of  farm . $2,516.22 

Keep  of  men .  3,594.69 

-  $6,110.91 

Derived  from  crop . $3,075.27 

Stock  on  hand .  1,000.00 

-  4,075.27 

Loss .  $2,035.64 


There  were  some  drawbacks  which  may  be  fairly  set 
against  this.  A  drouth  of  seven  weeks  destroyed  about 
eleven  acres  of  the  crop,  and  more  was  damaged.  Many  of 
the  men  were  not  in  good  physical  condition.  The  planting 


was  begun  a  month  late,  which  destroyed  the  selling  value 
of  the  bean  and  corn  crops.  The  land  was  also  worked  out. 
If  we  deduct  about  $500  for  these,  we  have  a  loss  in  round 
numbers  of  $1,500. 

That  is  what,  it  would  seem,  a  batch  of  forty-four  green 
men  can  do  on  a  farm  in  a  season. 

Should  the  experiment  be  tried  another  year,  which  will 
be  decided  by  the  union  ere  this  is  in  print,  these  advantages 
would  exist : 

The  plowing  cost  $800.  The  men  can  now  do  this  them¬ 
selves.  The  land  would  be  in  a  better  condition  and  better 
understood.  Small  vegetables  and  fruit  could  be  grown. 
About  $150  for  extra  labor  and  railway  fare  would  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  The  men  would  be  familiar  with  the  work  and 
in  better  health.  Crops  could  be  doubled.  The  cost  of 
fertilizers  could  be  lessened.  The  hauling  could  be  done  by 
the  men,  and  the  committee  concludes  the  value  of  the  crops 
very  much  increased,  to  the  extent  of  double  the  present 
yield.  The  report  continues  : 

The  Home  kept  the  men  better  fed,  better  housed,  in  better  health, 
and  under  better  moral  and  physical  conditions  than  most  of  them  had 
been  for  years.  The  table,  at  all  times  well  supplied,  was  for  the  last 
months  abundant  and  varied,  while  the  cooking  was  unusually  good. 
The  sleeping-rooms  were  spacious  and  airy,  and  furnished  comfortably 
for  men  at  farm  work.  The  chapel  was  supplied  with  two  daily  papers, 
with  magazines  and  weekly  papers,  and  free  books  from  the  village 
library.  The  medicine  bill  averaged  less  than  a  dollar  a  week,  and  only 
twice  in  the  six  months  was  there  a  visit  to  the  house  from  a  doctor. 
With  hardly  an  exception,  the  men  who  worked  to  the  close  of  the  season 
earned  enough  from  their  labor  to  buy  their  winter’s  clothing  and  pay 
their  board  at  the  farm  ($33)  from  October  28  to  the  first  of  next  April  — 
twenty-two  weeks.  Ten  members  of  the  chapel,  having  advanced  the 


$33,  are  remaining  at  the  farm  for  the  winter.  Two  others,  the  chapel 
chairman  and  the  farmer,  are  under  salary.  If  the  rest  were  not  inclined 
to  stay,  it  was  because  some  of  them,  being  improved  in  health  and 
pocket,  decided  to  take  their  chances  at  work  in  New  York,  while  others 

The  results  of  this  Home  experiment,  in  the  opinion  of  your  commit¬ 
tee,  justify  all  its  outlay. 

The  details  of  the  Bound  Brook  Home  were  in  large  part  carried  on 
by  the  men  themselves.  Their  Chapel  Executive  Committee  ordered  the 
provisions  and  checked  them  when  brought  in,  and  at  a  weekly  meeting, 
held  Thursday  evening,  revised  and  approved  the  bills.  At  their  Friday 
evening  meetings  the  Land  Committee  Chairman-Treasurer  paid  the  bills 
to  the  Chapel  Chairman,  who  afterward  paid  the  tradesmen.  At  these 
meetings,  also,  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  Home  and  Farm  was  dis¬ 
cussed,  complaints  heard,  and  decisions  made.  The  Home  was  governed 
democratically  in  almost  every  respect,  discipline,  however,  finally  rest¬ 
ing  with  the  Land  Committee. 

The  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  farming  requires 
an  apprenticeship,  and  that  it  would  take  at  least  three  years 
to  get  returns.  Should  the  success  of  the  venture  be  ulti¬ 
mately  proven,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  union  would  buy 
the  farm  and  save  the  $300  rental.  It  is  thought  that  other 
unions  would  do  likewise,  and  the  necessity  for  a  Printers’ 
Home  miles  away  from  their  friends  be  dispensed  with,  and 
a  considerable  saving  be  made  in  that  direction. 

NOTES. 

In  England  there  is  practically  no  agitation  for  a  republic. 

The  Iowa  Unionist,  Des  Moines,  is  the  latest  labor 
paper. 

W.  R.  Hearst,  of  the  New  York  Journal,  has  gone  on  a 
trip  around  the  world. 

Recent  developments  show  that  labor  does  not  commit 
all  the  violence  in  times  of  trouble. 

Washington  Union’s  fair  opened  in  a  blaze  of  glory  on 
November  27  and  was  a  success  in  every  way. 

After  reading  a  Madrid  journal,  which  is  printed  on 
linen,  the  subscriber  washes  it  and  has  a  handkerchief. 

New  York  Union  has  presented  a  handsome  set  of  reso¬ 
lutions  to  the  family  of  the  late  James  J.  Dailey,  treasurer  of 
the  Printers’  Home. 

During  the  past  year  Harvard,  Cornell,  Stanford,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Wisconsin  Universities  have  applied  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  union  label. 

It  is  said  the  New  York  Herald  will  soon  use  the  new 
stereotyping  process,  which  will  displace  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  hand  labor,  it  is  claimed. 

New  York  Union  has  at  least  demonstrated  that  these 
vacant-lot  schemes  and  Pingree  potato  patches  are  not  what 
they  are  "cracked  up”  to  be. 

Both  the  counsel  for  the  union  and  the  court,  in  the  Sun 
matter,  displayed  a  woeful  lack  of  information  on  the  legal 
standing  of  organized  labor  at  this  day. 

The  farmers  of  Broome  county,  New  York,  have  formed 
a  union  and  adopted  a  label  with  the  cut  of  a  plow  upon  it. 
The  secretary  is  Ernest  B.  Gates,  149  State  street,  Bing¬ 
hamton. 

Charles  William  Edwards,  who  tried  to  make  trouble 
between  the  unions  and  the  Typothetse  at  the  New  Haven 
convention,  is  now  suing  the  Sun  for  $10,000  for  breach  of 
contract  while  ratting  that  paper. 

According  to  the  late  Ottmar  Mergenthaler,  he  suffered 
in  some  degree  at  the  hands  of  capital.  A  quarrel  of  that 
kind  hardly  appeals  to  their  victims.  It  is  the  patent  laws, 
in  conjunction  with  others,  which  depress  trade. 

President  Edward  Boyce,  of  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners,  in  a  signed  statement  severely  arraigns  John  L. 
Kennedy,  printer,  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  as  lending 
support  to  the  outrages  committed  on  the  miners  at  Idaho. 

The  photo-engravers  of  New  York  presented  a  request 
for  an  increase  from  $18  a  week  to  $21.  The  small  houses 
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granted  it,  but  the  large  are  on  strike.  The  newspapers  are 
not  affected.  They  also  ask  for  double  time  on  Sundays  and 
holidays. 

Prof.  George  D.  Herron,  in  resigning  from  Iowa  Col¬ 
lege  because  of  his  advanced  sociological  views,  hopes  that 
"  truths  that  are  new  will  not  always  be  outcast  and  vagabond 
upon  the  earth  until  accepted  and  made  a  part  of  the  past.” 

The  German-American  Union  of  Philadelphia  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  in  the  recent  Linotype  contest  in  that  city 
each  operator  had  two  assistants  and  one  copyholder,  and 
"  we  classify  such  contests  in  the  same  category  as  prize-fights 
in  which  the  combatants  are  trained  and  '  rubbed  in  ’  weeks 
before.” 

The  Ledger  Monthly  (formerly  New  York  Ledger ) ,  which 
recently  discarded  the  Linotype  for  hand  composition,  states 
that  it  was  toss-up  as  to  cost,  while  the  running  around  cuts 
could  not  be  done  artistically  with  the  type-bars.  The  work 
was  farmed  out ;  all  the  old  employes  have  been  taken  back, 
the  company  being  well  satisfied  with  their  services  in  the 
past. 

The  brave,  faithful,  obedient  Bill  Anthony,  hero  of  the 
Maine,  was  worth  —  nothing.  "  Good  heavens  !  ”  said  Carlyle, 
"a  white  man,  standing  on  his  two  legs,  with  his  two  five¬ 
fingered  hands  at  his  shackle-bones  and  miraculous  head 
on  his  shoulders,  is  worth  something  considerable,  one  would 
say.” 

On  the  application  of  the  Sun  for  an  injunction  against 
members  of  New  York  Union,  Judge  Bookstaver  rendered 
a  somewhat  ambiguous  opinion,  stating  that  boycotting, 
picketing,  etc.,  were  unlawful ;  that  such  acts  had  been 
committed  by  the  defendants,  and  closing  with  :  "An  injunc¬ 
tion  against  the  further  commission  of  such  acts  will  not 
affect  the  defendants  if  they  have  not  in  fact  committed 
them.  Notwithstanding  the  injunction  they  will  be  left  free 
in  the  future  to  do  all  that  they  concede  they  have  done  in 
the  past.”  While  the  printers  were  congratulating  themselves 
upon  this,  one  week  later  Judge  Bookstaver  delivered  another 
document  of  a  sweeping  character,  enjoining  the  members 
from  picketing,  approaching  advertisers  or  newsdealers  with 
reference  to  the  Sun,  or  boycotting  in  any  way.  The  union 
is  much  at  sea  as  to  the  cause  of  the  conflicting  documents, 
and  divers  opinions  are  advanced  of  an  uncomplimentary 
character.  Just  what  the  consequences  would  be  from  a 
legal  standpoint  could  not  be  defined  readily,  but  at  the 
December  meeting  there  was  no  uncertain  tone  or  spirit 
manifested.  The  members  avowed  their  fidelity  to  "  Big  Six  ” 
and  resolved  to  make  a  test  case  of  the  injunction  by  carrying 
it  to  the  highest  courts  if  necessary,  and  determine  if  organ¬ 
ized  labor  can  not  get  fair  treatment  in  such  matters. 

The  case  of  the  Pinkertons  who  assaulted  the  Sun  stereo¬ 
typers  at  last  reached  the  courts.  Four  witnesses  swore  that 
one  Johnson  did  the  slugging,  yet  Magistrate  Flammer  refused 
to  hold  him  to  the  grand  jury.  The  delay  was  caused,  it  is 
said,  by  Johnson  having  his  hand  blood-poisoned  on  the  teeth 
of  one  of  the  stereotypers  whom  he  is  charged  with  assaulting. 
At  first  it  was  found  necessary  to  amputate  one  finger,  then 
four  fingers,  and  finally  his  whole  hand.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  no  difficulty  found  in  indicting  the  president  and 
vice-president  of  the  union  for  libeling  the  Sun — that  its 
agent  had  given  the  figures  of  one  merchant  to  another  in 
an  advertisement,  thereby  enabling  one  to  advertise  as 
cheaply  as  the  other  in  the  Sunday  paper  —  and  it  is  expected, 
judging  from  recent  happenings,  that  they  maybe  imprisoned, 
notwithstanding  they  have  several  affidavits  to  prove  their 
charge.  The  printers  throughout  the  entire  country  are 
rallying  to  the  support  of  New  York  Union,  and  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Association  of  New  York  has  taken  up  the  fight  of 
the  locked-out  employes  of  the  Sun,  and  will  use  its  best 
endeavors  in  their  behalf.  Up  to  date  the  union  has  not  got 


the  worst  of  the  battle  by  any  means,  aside  from  Judge 
Bookstaver’s  strange  actions.  It  is  said  that  two  assessments 
have  been  levied  upon  the  Sun  stockholders  ;  the  composing- 
room  is  in  a  bad  state,  and  general  dissatisfaction  exists. 
That  the  union  will  eventually  win  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  peaceful  inauguration  of  the  nine-hour  day  on 
November  21  last  has  been  productive  of  much  congratu¬ 
lation,  and  the  Typothetse  is  deserving  of  all  credit  for  the 
faithful  fulfillment  of  the  agreement.  That  the  members  of 
the  book  and  job  trade  are  happy  needs  no  saying,  and  the 
result  will  undoubtedly  effect  a  wholesome  influence  and 
better  feeling  throughout  the  craft.  Secretary  Bramwood,  of 
the  International,  writes  that  "the reports  received  up  to  date 
indicate  that  the  shorter  workday  became  generally  effective 
on  the  21st.  Some  few  towns  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
shorten  the  hours,  and  a  few  are  also  having  trouble,  but 
taken  all  in  all  we  have  reason  to  congratulate  the  trade 
upon  the  success  obtained.  Nearly  every  union  succeeded  in 
getting  the  fifty-seven  hours’  scale  for  fifty-four  hours’  work, 
while  three  or  four  unions  succeeded  in  getting  an  increase 
of  wages.  The  locals  which  failed  to  inaugurate  the  fifty-four 
hour  week  are  about  the  same  that  failed  a  year  ago,  and  it 
will  require  time  and  hard  work  to  accomplish  much  for  the 
unions  in  question.” 


L 


Photo  by  F.  W.  Voorhees,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
MARIETTA. 


NO  COMPEERS. 

The  Inland  Printer  this  month  (October)  begins  a  new 
volume,  and  is  a  delightfully  strong  number.  We  know  of 
no  magazine  that  can  compare  with  it  in  the  beauty  of  its 
illustrations,  and  in  the  practical  value  of  its  articles.  It  is 
especially  strong  in  three-color  work,  and  contains  three 
examples  of  a  very  high  excellence  indeed.  It  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  printer  who  loves  fine  printing. —  Scottish 
Typographical  Circular. 
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HAROLD  MORGAN  SMITH. 

^  O  be  a  successful  photog¬ 
rapher  in  this  age  of  rapid 
advancement  means  not 
only  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  art,  but  a  natural 
gift  of  genius.  Many 
people  have  a  mistaken 
impression  that  a  photog¬ 
rapher  need  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  an  artist,  that  it 
is  purely  a  mechanical 
operation.  For  this  erron¬ 
eous  idea  we  are  largely 
indebted  to  the  influence 
of  the  ever-present  kodak. 
Yet  it  is  natural  in  this 
"pres  s-the-button  ”  era 
that  such  an  idea  is  enter¬ 
tained  when  we  consider 
that  the  average  manipu¬ 
lator  of  the  kodak  is  ac¬ 
quainted  only  with  the 
primary  rules  of  photog¬ 
raphy,  and  judges  the  skill 
of  his  professional  friend 
accordingly.  As  Matthew  Surface  has  said,  "the  amateur 
photographer  is  a  funny  fellow.  Let  him  spend  a  guinea  on 
his  outfit,  and  you  will  find  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two 
that  he  knows  all  about  photography,  chemistry,  art,  and 
those  things,  and  unless  he  is  quite  an  exception  to  the  aver¬ 
age  he  will  in  that  short  time  have  fixed  his  affections  upon 
one  or  another  aspect  of  photography ;  that  is  to  say,  he  will 
either  be  a  technical  or  an  artistic  man.  If  the  former,  he 
will  pronounce  every  photograph  bad  that  is  not  microscop¬ 
ically  in  focus  on  every  plane ;  he  will  turn  scornfully  from 
every  form  of  printing  paper  which  has  not  a  plate-glass-like 
surface,  and  he  will  devote  all  his  time  to  experimenting 
with  different  developers.”  True,  not  many  years  ago  the 
average  professional  photographer  was  well  satisfied  when 
he  had  produced  a  technically  correct  picture,  without  con¬ 
sideration  for  anything  artistic ;  while  today  the  fact  is 
apparent  that  the  photographer  has  abandoned  many  of  the 
earlier  theories  of  his  profession.  In  portraiture  the  conven¬ 
tional  rocks,  rail  fences  and  trees  that  were  brought  into  use 
as  substitutes  for  nature  simply  spoiled  any  approach  to  a 
pleasing  effect  by  the  introduction  of  such  artificial  agencies. 
These  pictorial  delusions  have  given  place  to  a  mere  sugges¬ 
tion  of  light  and  shade,  nothing  in  particular  being  expressed 
except  concentration  of  effect. 

The  accompanying  pictures  are  specimens  of  work  by 
Harold  Morgan  Smith,  of  Chicago,  who  has  recently  taken 
up  a  special  line  of  non-studio  photography  that  promises  to 
attract  attention  from  those  who  have  an  interest  in  art  or  an 
eye  for  beauty.  As  successor  to  the  late  Leo  D.  Weil,  he  is 
promoting  the  same  branch  of  work  that  won  such  favorable 
criticism  a  short  time  since.  Mr.  Smith  began  his  photo¬ 
graphic  career  on  the  Pacific  coast  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,  and  has  worked  up  to  his  present  standard  along  the 
lines  of  art,  and  in  devoting  special  study  to  securing  a 
natural  expression  and  pose  in  portraiture  he  has  been  highly 
successful.  To  reveal  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  success  it  is 
necessary  to  state  that  Mr.  Smith  has  given  up  five  years  to 
newspaper  illustration,  and  in  that  capacity,  together  with  a 
course  of  instruction  at  the  Art  Institute,  he  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  studying  art  in  many  of  its  branches.  Due 
reward  has  shown  itself  in  a  large  collection  of  photographs 
that  show  an  elegance  in  finish  and  beauty  of  composition 
very  rarely  attained. 


One  can  easily  imagine  they  hear  "  The  Little  Hostess  of 
the  Tea-party”  greeting  them  with  an  invitation  to  have  tea 
with  her,  so  natural  is  the  expression.  This  is  an  excellent 
specimen  of  flash-light  photography  that  illustrates  very 
clearly  what  may  be  accomplished  with  flash-light  if  intelli¬ 
gently  operated.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a  great  many 
good  flash-light  pictures  are  produced,  yet  how  many  are 
made  that  are  not  worth  the  powder  that  took  them  ?  In 
"The  Village  Blacksmith”  we  find  a  new  version  of  the  title 
that  has  formerly  been  given  to  pictures  of  brawny-armed 
toilers  at  the  forge  in  the  village,  where  the  children  stand 
around  watching  the  sparks  fly.  But  the  subject  of  the 
accompanying  picture  is  too  old  to  wield  the  hammer,  days 
of  rest  have  come,  and  by  the  appearance  of  those  toil-worn 
hands,  it  is  well-earned  rest.  He  is  sitting  on  the  side  steps 
of  his  blacksmith  shop  in  Park  Ridge,  Illinois.  Just  behind 
him  in  the  shop  we  get  a  glimpse  of  his  daily  companion,  a 
snow  white  turkey  that  follows  him  wherever  he  goes.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  a  picture  produces  a  more  restful  and 
pleasing  effect  on  the  eye  than  this  one  of  "Meditation.”  Its 
pure  simplicity  is  charming.  The  subject  of  the  photograph 
is  a  resident  of  Canton,  Ohio,  and  a  friend  of  President 
McKinley.  In  all  of  the  landscapes,  as  well  as  studies 
life,  Mr.  Smith  has  shown  a  conception  of  the  finer 
art  that  appeal  to  the  critic  on  short  notice 


that  photography  of  the  future  will  give  due  recognition  to 
these  essential  points  so  necessary  toward  making  a  success¬ 
ful  photograph. 

On  page  559  will  be  found  a  reproduction  of  a  flash¬ 
light  group  picture  taken  by  Mr.  Smith  at  a  dinner  of  the 
Chicago  Trade  Press  Association,  which  shows  his  ability  in 
this  direction. 


“A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  PROMISED  LAND” 

I  was  going  to  congratulate  you  on  the  December  Inland 
Printer,  but  I  can  not  —  words  will  not  describe  my  appre¬ 
ciation.  It  comes  to  the  country  printing-office  like  a.  glimpse 
of  the  promised  land. —  Jay  Crawford ,  foreman  Sentinel 
Shenandoah ,  Iowa. 
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THE  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Trade  Press 
Association  was  held  at  the  Victoria  Hotel,  Chicago, 
November  24,  1899,  twenty- two  members  being  pres¬ 
ent.  A  paper  by  John  J.  Bohn  on  "The  Importance  of  the 
Trade  Journal  Editorial,”  and  one  by  C.  F.  Whitmarsh  on 
"The  Trade  Paper,”  were  read.  A  general  discussion  of 
these  was  afterward  taken  up,  many  of  the  members  giving 
views  of  service  to  those  in  the  lines  of  trade  represented. 

The  report  of  a  committee,  previously  appointed,  favor¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  a  "Department  of  Commerce  and 
Industry”  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  was 
adopted  and  endorsed,  and  on  motion  it  was  ordered  that 
copies  of  the  report  be  mailed  by  the  secretary  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  to  United  States  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
Illinois  ;  to  members  of  the  Chicago  Trade  Press  Association, 
with  a  request  that  they  publish  the  same  ;  and  to  such  firms, 
manufacturers,  concerns  and  establishments  as  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  extension  and  expansion  of  American  commerce 
and  the  cultivation  of  markets  abroad  for  the  products  of 
America.  Following  is  the  report : 


A  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY. 


The  Chicago  Trade  Press  Association,  appreciating  the  importance 
to  the  manufacturing  and  mercantile  interests  of  the  United  States  of  a 
department  of  the  National  Government  devoted  to  the  promotion  of 
commercial  and  industrial  interests,  reaffirms  its  approval  of  the  propo¬ 
sition  contained  in  Senate  Bill  624,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
department  of  commerce  and  industry. 

At  no  time  has  public  interest  in  the  creation  of  such  a  department 
been  so  strongly  marked  and  so  emphatically  expressed  as  at  the  present 


sion  of  industry,  but  it  also  shows  plainly  the  closer  classification  and 
subdivision  that  has  been  gradually  taking  place  in  the  world  of  commer¬ 
cial  and  industrial  operations, 

In  this  growth  of  business  literature,  brought  into  existence  to  supply 
the  demand  of  business  evolution,  is  to  be  found  a  strikingly  forcible 
illustration  for  the  guidance  of  the  general  government  in  meeting  the 
just  demand  of  business  interests.  As  government  exists  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  greater  advantages  and  benefits  to  the  people  whose 
energies  it  controls,  it  will  fulfil  its  purpose  best  according  to  the  degree 
in  which  its  powers  are  adjusted  to  meet  those  requirements  which  grow 
up  out  of  the  activities  of  the  people. 

The  idea  that  the  United  States  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country 
appears  to  have  prevailed  up  to  a  few  years  ago  both  here  and  abroad, 
but  a  few  figures  from  the  census  reports  will  establish  the  fact  that  we 
can  with  equal  justice  lay  claim  to  distinction  as  a  manufacturing  country. 
A  comparison  of  statistics  of  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  interests 
for  the  past  forty  years  exhibits  the  fact  that  the  aggregate  capital  invested 
in  manufacturing  operations  has  increased  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  farming  property.  The  following  are  the  figures : 

CAPITAL  INVESTED. 


Years.  Agriculture.  Manufactures. 

1850 . $  3,967,343,580  $  533,245,351 

1860 . 7,980,493,063  1,009,855,715 

1870  .  8,899,966,998  1,694,567,015 

1880 . : .  12,104,001,538  '  2,780,766,895 

1890 . 15,982,267,689  6,139,397,785 


It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  amount  invested  in  agriculture 
increased  fourfold  in  the  period  covered  by  these  figures,  the  capital 
invested  in  manufacturing  enterprises  was  multiplied  nearly  twelve  times. 
The  aggregate  value  of  all  the  products  of  manufacturing  industries  in 
the  United  States  fifty  years  ago  was  only  five-eighths  of  the  value  of  the 
agricultural  products,  but  manufacturing  outstripped  farming  thirty  years 
ago,  and  the  last  census  gives  the  value  of  manufactured  articles  at  more 
than  three  times  the  value  of  all  that  agriculture  yielded.  The  figures  on 
relative  value  of  products  for  fifty  years  are  as  follows  : 


The  welfare  of  the  industry  represented  in  its  relation  to  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  people  is  the  guiding  principle  of  the  representative  indus¬ 
trial  journal.  In  the  execution  of  this  policy  every  evidence  of  progress 
is  carefully  considered  and  every  indication  of  restraint  of  enterprise  fully 
investigated.  The  Industrial  Press  is  the  one  agency  in  the  business 
activity  of  the  nation  which  speaks  continuously,  aggressively,  independ¬ 
ently  and  intelligently  for  the  development  of  the  material  wealth  of  the 
country ;  never  partisan  and  always  patriotic. 

The  growth  in  numbers,  prosperity  and  influence  of  these  industrial 
publications  furnishes  a  most  graphic  and  reliable  index  to  the  growth 
and  changing  conditions  of  the  country’s  business  enterprises.  Not  only 
does  the  increasing  number  of  these  journals  indicate  remarkable  expan¬ 


Years 

1840.. 

1850.. 

1860.. 

1870.. 

1880.. 
1890.. 


Agriculture. 

$  800,000,000 
1,326,691,326 
1,750,000,000* 
1,958,030,927 
2,212,540,927 
2,460,107,454 


Manufactures. 
$  500,000,000 
1,019,106,616 
1,885,861,676 
3,385,860,354 
5,349,191,458 
9,056,764,996 


The  figures  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  also  show  the 
rapid  growth  of  manufacturing  interests.  Since  1860  the  exports  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  have  grown  from  $256,560,792  to  $553,210,026,  and  the 


*This  is  an  estimate.  No  official  figures  are  obtainable 
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value  of  foreign  shipments  of  manufactured  articles  has  increased  from 
$40,345,892  to  $183,595,543.  The  figures  from  1860  to  1895  show  the  following : 

EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  MERCHANDISE. 


Year  Ended  Products  of  Per  Cent  Products  of  Per  Cent 

June  30.  Agriculture.  of  Total.  Manufacture,  of  Total. 

1860 .  $256,560,972  81  $  40,345,892  13 

1870  .  361,188,483  79  68,279,764  15 

1880  .  685,961,091  83  102,856,015  12 

1890  .  629,820,808  74  151,102,376  18 

1895 .  553,210,026  70  '  183,595,743  23 


These  figures  really  do  not  give  manufactured  products  the  credit  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  for  the  products  of  agriculture  exported  in  1895, 
for  example,  included  $51,500,000  worth  of  flour,  $2,000,000  worth  of  refined 
sugar  and  confectionery,  $7,350,000  worth  of  oil  cake ;  in  all  nearly 
$68,000,000  of  products  which  were  agricultural  only  in  the  origin  of  their 

So  long  as  the  value  of  manufactured  products  of  the  country  did  not 
meet  the  demands  of  the  home  market,  the  need  of  official  direction  in 
opening  foreign  markets  to  private  enterprise  did  not  exist.  The  remark¬ 
able  growth  in  volume  and  character  of  our  manufactured  products,  how¬ 


Photo  by  F.  E.  Foster,  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


SHELLING  PEAS. 

ever,  has  been  such  as  to  make  thoroughly  reliable  statistics  of  domestic 
commerce  and  industry  and  the  extension  of  our  export  trade  necessary 
factors  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation.  In  many  instances  the  lack  of 
exact  information  of  the  conditions  environing  particular  lines  of  industry 
or  enterprise  has  led  to  unwise  investment,  entailing  consequent  loss 
and  all  the  disasters  which  naturally  follow  to  industry,  commerce  and 

It  would  seem  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  should  become  an  aggressive  promoter  of  the  material  welfare  of 
its  citizens.  The  proportion  of  our  citizenship  which  is  dependent  upon 
the  prosperous  operation  of  our  manufacturing  industries  is  so  large  that 
any  policy  which  may  have  the  effect  of  handicapping  the  manufacturers 
of  this  country  in  competition  with  those  of  other  manufacturing  coun¬ 
tries,  must  bring  great  loss  to  the  people  as  a  whole.  An  important 
responsibility  rests  upon  those  in  whose  hands  is  placed  the  power  to 
open  other  markets  and  to  find  work  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ready 
hands. 

Other  nations  which  have  passed  through  this  industrial  evolution 
have  met  the  problem  in  part  by  adapting  the  functiorfs  of  the  general 
government  to  the  necessities  of  the  conditions  established  through  the 
enterprise  of  their  people  and  have  made  the  Government  a  direct  and 
accurate  agency  for  seeking  possible  avenues  for  the  expansion  of  com¬ 
merce.  Every  manufacturing  nation  of  Europe  has  carefully  adjusted 
its  governmental  regulations  to  the  requirements  of  the  productive  and 
creative  energies  of  its.  citizens.  Commerce  and  industry  are  given  the 


greatest  consideration  through  special  agencies  created  to  promote  their 
prosperity.  These  agencies  provide,  through  reliable  and  comprehensive 
statistics  of  industrial  enterprise  of  every  description,  for  the  growth  of 
industry  along  the  most  conservative,  safe  and  profitable  lines,  and  for 
the  extension  of  trade  into  every  country  where  aggressive,  official  effort 
will  open  a  door  through  which  private  enterprise  can  push  its  way. 

In  all  the  period  during  which  the  United  States  has  made  its  remark¬ 
able  progress  in  material  development,  only  one  step  has  been  taken  by 
the  Government  to  adjust  national  agencies  to  the  changing  conditions. 
This  occurred  in  the  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  To 
meet  other  conditions  arising  from  the  development  of  the  country’s 
resources,  bureaus  have  been  added  to  various  departments,  often  with¬ 
out  any  consideration  for  logical  association,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department.  The  new  department  proposed  in  Senate  Bill  624  sug¬ 
gests  the  transfer  of  the  Consular  service  from  the  State  Department  to 
that  of  Commerce  and  Industry.  As  long  as  the  Consular  bureau 
remains  a  part  of  the  State  Department,  so  long  will  it  be  a  political  insti¬ 
tution  instead  of  a  powerful  agency  for  promoting  the  international  com¬ 
mercial  supremacy  of  the  United  States  that  it  is  intended  to  be.  The 
bill  also  proposes  the  consolidation  of  the  Bureaus  of  Statistics  now 
maintained  in  the  State  Department  and  the  Treasury  Department ;  and 
in  view  of  the  necessity  of  reliable  data  respecting  the  industries  of  the 
country  to  direct  capital  and  labor  into  proper  channels,  the  consolidation 
of  these  two  statistical  bureaus,  reorganized  on  a  more  comprehensive 
and  efficient  plan,  would  appear  sufficient  in  itself  to  justify  the  creation 
of  the  new  department. 

The  Industrial  Press  is  practically  unanimous  in  the  conclusion, 
formed  upon  a  comprehensive  investigation  of  conditions  and  possibil¬ 
ities,  that  a  department  of  the  National  Government  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  substantially  as 
provided  in  the  bill  now  before  Congress,  would  tend  to  secure  a  more 
judicious  investment  of  capital  in  industrial  enterprises,  improve  the 
character  of  the  Consular  service,  establish  a  comprehensive  and  reliable 
statistical  service,  and  promote  the  extension  of  American  trade  through¬ 
out  the  world.  The  briefest  study  of  the  systematic,  businesslike, 
aggressive  policy  of  German  and  English  manufacturers  directed  and 
aided  by  their  national  governments,  as  also  of  other  governments  and 
their  citizens,  in  comparison  with  the  unsystematic  and  often  wholly 
unbusinesslike  efforts  of  our  manufacturers,  practically  unaided  by  gov¬ 
ernment  direction,  will  indicate  forcibly  what  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  may  do  to  promote  the  welfare  of  its  people. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  recommendation  to  Congress 
regarding  the  revision  of  our  postal  laws  was  indorsed,  and 
the  secretary  was  instructed  to  mail  copies  of  this  recommen¬ 
dation  in  conjunction  with  the  above  report.  The  recom¬ 
mendation  was  as  follows : 

POSTAL  REVISION. 

The  sentiment  seems  practically  universal  among  business  men  that 
the  present  classification  of  mail  matter  is  not  adapted  to  serve  in  the 
fullest  measure  the  best  interests  of  our  business  activities  and  the  needs 
of  the  general  public  ;  and  that  a  complete  revision  of  the  postal  laws, 
including  a  reclassification  of  all  mail  matter,  is  demanded  alike  for  the 
protection  of  the  Government  and  the  improvement  of  the  service. 

The  large  recent  increase  in  our  foreign  mail  matter  of  a  commercial 
character,  of  the  first  and  fourth  classes,  suggests  the  importance  of  some 
modification  in  the  rate  of  first-class  matter  and  the  establishment  of  a 
businesslike  parcels-post  system,  approximating  the  service  in  other 
countries,  through  the  aid  of  which  the  export  trade  of  such  countries 
has  been  largely  extended. 

The  dishonest  practices  rendered  possible  through  a  too  liberal  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  law  regulating  the  second-class  privilege  must  be  checked 
in  the  interest  of  the  legitimate  publication  for  which  the  privilege  was 
created,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  public  against  imposition  and  the 
burden  of  an  unjust  tax  in  the  interest  of  private  individuals. 

The  difficulties  attendant  upon,  and  the  inequalities  resultant  from 
the  enforcement  of  the  existing  arbitrary  classification  known  as  third 
and  fourth  classes,  and  to  which  attention  has  been  often  directed  by 
postal  officials,  demands  correction. 

The  members  of  the  Chicago  Trade  Press  Association  believe  that  the 
time  is  particularly  auspicious  for  the  inauguration  of  a  comprehensive 
investigation  of  our  postal  system  with  a  view  to  its  betterment,  and 
therefore, 

We  recommend  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  passage  of  a 
joint  resolution  providing  for  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  a  postal 
commission  of  ten  persons  who  shall  be  authorized  to  consider  the  needs 
of  the  postal  service  in  all  its  branches  and  shall  submit  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  reclassifications  of  all  mail  matter  and  rates  thereon,  and  for 
extensions  and  improvements  in  the  equipment  and  administration  of  the 
postal  system. 

Publishers  are  invited  to  assist  in  the  reforms  above 
referred  to,  and  to  use  every  effort  to  aid  the  work  now 
started.  The  group  illustration  shown  on  page  559  is  from  a 
flash-light  photograph  made  by  Mr.  Harold  M.  Smith  during 
the  meeting. 
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protected  them  just  as  if  the  illustrations  were  the  product  of 
American  artists,  engravers  and  electro  typers.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  their  publications  were  filled  with  pictures 
foreign  to  our  spirit  and  our  institutions,  while  American 
artists  and  engravers,  who  brought  magazine  and  other 
illustrations  to  the  highest  excellence  it  had  reached  any¬ 
where,  were  compelled,  after  spending  a  lifetime  in  learning 
their  art,  to  seek  other  means  of  livelihood  or  virtually 
starve  ? 

Developer  for  Wet  Plates.  —  "Operator,”  Denver, 
Colorado,  wants  a  dispute  settled  regarding  developer  for 
half-tone  plates.  He  uses  the  developer  "my  father  did 
before  me,  and  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  wet  plate  photog¬ 
raphers  in  this  country.  We  have  a  new  man  here  who 


perfect  developer  for  half-tones.  If  the  developer  flows 
"greasy”  on  the  plate,  then  the  addition  of  a  little  alcohol 
will  make  it  flow  smoothly. 

Chrome  Alum  in  the  Enamel  Solution. —  Over  five 
years  ago  the  writer  published  in  this  department  the  follow¬ 
ing  original  formula  for  the  sensitive  enamel  solution  used  in 


half-tone  : 

Albumen  .  1  ounce 

Clarified  fish  glue .  2  ounces 

Water .  5  ounces 

Bichromate  of  ammonia . . . 120  grains 

Chrome  alum .  3  grains 

Ammonia .  15  drops 


The  chrome  alum  and  the  bichromate  of  ammonia  are 
ground  together  in  a  mortar,  the  liquids  are  beaten  up 


MOUNT  HOOD,  OREGON,  LOOKING  SOUTH. 


knows  it  all.  He  says  my  developer  is  no  good,  but  he  will 
not  tell  me  how  he  mixes  his.  My  developer  is  : 

"Water .  16  ounces 

Protosulphate  of  iron .  1  ounce 

Acetic  acid .  1  ounce 

Alcohol .  1  ounce  ” 

Answer. — Your  formula  for  developer  is  the  good  old  reli¬ 
able  one  that  is  still  used  in  developing  ferrotypes,  but  is  too 
strong  for  half-tones.  If  you  will  make  up  your  developer 
in  this  simple  manner  you  will  have  as  good  a  developer  as 
there  is:  When  you  buy  the  protosulphate  of  iron  put  it  at 
once  into  a  stoneware  pot  or  a  large  bottle  and  cover  it 
with  water.  The  water  will  soon  become  almost  saturated 
with  the  iron.  When  you  want  to  make  developer,  take 
some  of  this  iron  solution  and  dilute  it  with  water  until  it 
tests  20  degrees  with  a  hydrometer.  Sixteen  ounces  of  this 
latter  iron  solution  and  one  ounce  of  acetic  acid  makes  a 


together,  and  then  the  powdered  salts  are  put  in  while  the 
liquid  portion  of  the  formula  is  rapidly  stirred.  Through  an 
unfortunate  typographical  error,  when  this  formula  was  first 
printed  the  amount  of  chrome  alum  was  given  as  three 
drams  instead  of  three  grains.  The  formula  being  one  of 
the  first  printed,  was  copied  extensively,  error  and  all,  but 
did  not  work  on  account  of  the  excess  of  chrome  alum.  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Gamble,  the  Director  of  the  Bolt  Court  Tech¬ 
nical  School,  of  London,  publishes  the  following  letter  in  the 
Process  Photogram,  which  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
process-men  to  be  given  in  full : 

Dear  Sir, —  Numerous  complaints  reach  us  from  time  to  time  from 
various  and  widely  different  sources,  as  to  the  difficulties  experienced 
with  enamel  or  bichromated  fish-glue  solutions.  The  particular  trouble 
most  prevalent  is  extreme  unsensitiveness  of  the  coating,  which  renders 
a  long  exposure  necessary.  With  insufficient  exposure  the  film  readily 
leaves  the  metal.  The  usual  course  adopted  is  to  increase  the  amount  of 
the  particular  bichromate  used,  but  this  is  not  found  to  improve  matters. 
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Briefly  stated,  the  cause  of  the  above  trouble  lies  in  the  extreme  solubility 
of  the  glue.  The  less  soluble  the  glue  is  at  starting  (while  still  retaining 
sufficient  solubility)  the  more  sensitive  the  coating  will  be.  The  causes 
of  variation  in  the  solubility  of  the  glue  are  beyond  the  user’s  control,  and 
such  variations  may  be  reasonably  expected  in  substances  of  the  mode 
of  manufacture  and  complex  nature  of  fish  glue.  This  solubility  may  be 
reduced  by  the  addition  of  chrome  alum,  and  if  this  substance  be  not 
added  in  excess,  no  further  effect  will  be  noticed  other  than  the  one 
desired,  namely,  increase  in  sensitiveness.  The  amount  to  be  added  will 
depend  upon  the  particular  sample  of  glue,  and  varies  between  1  c.  c. 
to  6  c.  c.  of  a  10  per  cent  solution,  to  a  litre  of  bichromated  glue,  or 
10  to  60  minims  per  pint.  The  solution  should  not  be  kept  for  a  longer 
period  than  is  necessary,  inasmuch  as  spontaneous  insolubility  is  liable 
to  set  in,  the  period  varying  with  the  amount  of  chrome  alum  added,  but 
with  any  quantity  as  above  the  mixture  will  keep  for  a  week.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  ammonia  to  fish-glue  solutions  should  be  avoided,  its  use  being 
based  upon  a  misconception.  A  general  investigation  is  proceeding  in 
this  institution  into  the  subject  of  fish  glue  and  its  bichromated  mixtures, 
and  this  will  be  published  in  due  course.  I  think  that  this  anticipatory 
note,  however,  may  prove  useful  to  process-workers  in  the  meantime. 

About  Zinc  Half-tones. —  A  correspondent  sends  the 
following  clipping  from  one  of  our  contemporaries,  and  asks 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  reliable.  It  is  in  an  article  by 
Charles  T.  Kock  on  "Enamel  for  Zinc.”  This  is  the  para¬ 
graph  : 

It  has  been  but  four  years  ago  that  half-tones  were  first  made  on  zinc, 
and  they  in  England.  They,  of  course,  were  made  with  a  comparatively 
coarse  screen,  as  the  zinc  given  was  correspondingly  coarse.  These  half¬ 
tones  on  zinc  have  been,  in  the  course  of  years,  improved,  but  there 
always  remained  a  roughness  about  them  by  which  they  could  be  readily 
distinguished  from  copper  half-tones. 

Answer. —  As  to  the  date  when  half-tones  were  first  made  on 
zinc,  I  can  only  answer  from  personal  knowledge  that  it  is 
over  twenty  years  ago  since  I  called  on  Mr.  Fred  E.  Ives  in 
Philadelphia  to  compare  notes  in  half-tone  making.  We 
were  both  succeeding,  though  he  was  far  ahead  of  me  in  the 
results.  His  half-tones  were  typographic  blocks,  while  mine 
were  photo-lithographic  transfers  for  transferring  to  stone  or 
zinc.  We  paid  little  attention  to  dates  or  preserving  proofs 
in  those  days  ;  still  I  have  before  me  as  I  write  a  portrait  of 
the  genial  Edward  L.  Wilson,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer ,  printed  in  that  magazine  for  June,  1881,  from 
a  half-tone  block  by  Mr.  Ives.  I  have  also  a  supplement  to 
the  London  Photographic  News ,  of  November  23,  1883,  con¬ 
taining  a  half-tone  zinc  etching  7  by  11  inches  in  size.  It  is 
a  stunning  portrait  of  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  made  by  the 
American  and  Continental  Engraving  Company,  of  Munich. 
In  Farquhar’s  "Grammar  of  Photo-Engraving,”  published  in 
1893,  will  be  found  instructions  for  half-tone  etching  on  zinc. 
So  this  disposes  of  the  statement  that  half-tones  were  first 
made  on  zinc,  only  four  years  ago,  and  in  England.  Now 
as  to  the  difference  between  zinc  and  copper  half-tones,  The 
Inland  Printer  prints  half-tones  made  on  both  metals,  and 
even  an  expert  could  not  distinguish  them. 


SONG  OF  THE  INKLESS  PRESS. 

[The  English  trade  papers  have  within  the  last  six  months  devoted 
considerable  space  to  the  discussion  of  printing  without  ink,  the  patents 
covering  the  process  having  been  acquired  by  an  English  corporation.— 
Publishers1  Weekly .] 

How  will  we  use  this  inkless  press. 

This  marvel  of  the  day? 

Will  it  not  give  us  more  of  "less,” 

For  wonders  pave  the  way? 

Pray,  will  it  print  a  wordless  book, 

A  newsless  paper,  too  ? 

For  what  surprises  shall  we  look. 

If  this  report  be  true? 

Will  lineless  drawings  be  the  fad. 

And  truthless  anecdotes? 

When  printing  music,  good  or  bad, 

Will  it  make  noteless  notes  ? 

May  we  expect  a  plotless  play, 

A  chromo  colorless? 

Will  rhymeless  verses  soon  hold  sway 
Because  this  inkless  press  ? 

—  Chicago  Post. 


BOOKBINDER. 


The  Nine-hour  Day. —  The  nine-hour  day  has  been 
adopted  to  a  great  extent  throughout  the  trade,  and  while 
many  binders  are  holding  to  a  nine  and  one-half  and  ten 
hour  schedule,  the  final  adoption  of  the  shorter  day  may 
be  looked  on  as  a  certainty.  The  beginning  of  the  shorter 
day  is  rather  unfortunate  at  a  time  of  year  when  the  large 
contracts  are  in  a  state  of  incompletion,  and  the  raising  of 
prices  on  old  orders  is  out  of  the  question. 


Lettering  Individual  Names  in  Gold  on  Pocket- 
books. —  A  subscriber  wants  to  know  how  to  letter  pocket- 
books  in  gold.  It  is  presumed  that  the  inquirer  wishes  to 
letter  individual  names  in  gold  —  that  is,  a  separate  name  on 
each  pocketbook.  This  is  done  by  hand  in  the  fallowing 
manner  :  You  set  up  brass  or  clean-cut  lead  type  in  a  hand 
pallet,  an  illustration  of  which  has  been  given  in  the  serial 
on  "Bookbinding”  now  running  in  The  Inland  Printer. 
This  is  simply  a  handle  with  an  appliance  at  the  end  to  hold 
the  type  locked  up  in  line.  Place  the  end  of  the  pallet 
holding  the  type  over  a  gas  stove  to  heat,  and  using  a  piece 
of  cotton  apply  a  little  gilding  powder  to  the  place  that  is  to 
be  lettered.  The  type  should  be  heated  to  a  point  a  little 
short  of  where,  if  touched  with  a  moistened  finger,  the  con¬ 
tact  will  produce  a  sizzling  sound.  When  the  proper  heat  is 
secured,  the  operator  grasps  the  handle  in  his  right  hand  and 
presses  it  gently  onto  a  piece  of  gold  cut  on  the  gold  cush¬ 
ion  to  a  proper  size,  and  then  with  the  gold  adhering  to  the 
type,  presses  firmly  onto  the  leather  in  the  same  manner 
as  one  puts  his  foot  down  when  walking  —  first  the  heel, 
and  then  the  toe.  If  the  leather  is  a  skiver,  it  may  first 
require  a  coat  of  size.  Egg  albumen  beaten  up  in  water, 
and  then  allowed  to  settle,  is  the  usual  medium. 


Mottled  Edges  for  Blank  Books. —  L.A.  S.,  Syracuse, 
New  York,  contributes  the  following  :  In  making  color  edges 
for  blank  books  it  has  often  been  the  question :  What  color 
should  be  used  and  what  style  would  be  the  best  ?  Some 
binders  use  marble  edges,  for  the  reason  that  they  have 
facilities  for  it ;  some  will  use  the  plain  green  edge,  which 
has  been  the  standard  for  years  ;  and  some  use  the  sprinkle 
or  wax  edge,  which  looks  well  and  seems  to  take  nicely  with 
the  business  men  and  bookkeepers.  It  is  this  latter  style  of 
edge  that  I  wish  to  bring  before  the  young  binders  who  are 
seeking  after  information.  It  takes  a  little  practice  to  do  it, 
and  also  some  patience  as  well,  to  get  it  to  suit.  First  get 
the  wax.  The  best  adamantine  candles  will  answer  admirably. 
They  can  be  procured  at  any  grocer’s.  Melt  them  in  a  quart 
saucepan.  Take  the  strings  out.  Melt  until  very  hot  without 
burning.  Make  a  brush  out  of  some  broomcorn  about  1  or 
1 %  inches  thick.  Wrap  tight  with  string  about  1%  inches 
from  the  end  ;  cover  the  cord  with  a  piece  of  flesher  and 
place  it  in  the  hot  wax.  Take  the  brush  with  the  hot  wax 
adhering,  and  striking  it  on  the  press  pin  or  some  other 
suitable  article  to  jar  the  particles  of  wax  from  it,  judgment 
may  speedily  be  made  of  the  size  of  spots  needed.  The  best 
way  is  to  take  a  sheet  of  paper  and  try  the  brush,  as  it  may 
be  too  full  of  wax,  and  beat  out  until  the  size  spots  needed 
are  obtained.  Then  take  the  color  and  put  on  with  a  brush. 
When  the  books  have  been  cut  on  the  front  put  them  in  the 
lay  press  or  job  backer,  and  see  that  they  are  screwed  tight. 
Take  the  paste-brush  and  cover  with  paste.  Rub  dry  with 
some  shavings,  and  see  it  is  dry  before  putting  wax  on ;  if 
damp,  the  color  will  run  under.  Sometimes  it  is  best  to  rub 
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them  with  sandpaper  to  smooth  the  work.  Then  paste  and 
rub  dry.  If  two  colors  are  needed,  after  pasting  and  rub¬ 
bing  dry,  take  picric  acid  and  coat  the  books  ;  let  dry  ;  then 
sprinkle  with  wax ;  then  put  on  the  red  color.  When  dry, 
take  a  dull  knife  and  scrape  off.  For  three  colors,  put  on 
plenty  of  wax  ;  then  put  on  a  green  color  ;  when  dry  scrape 
off  all  the  wax  ;  then  wax  again;  then  color  with  red,  and 
when  dry  scrape  off  clean,  and  you  will  find  you  have  three 
colors —  a  white  spot,  a  green  spot,  and  a  vein  of  red  running 
through,  and  so  on.  Combinations  can  be  made  to  suit  the 
fancy.  All  that  the  novice  needs  to  do  the  work  is  :  1,  a 
quart  saucepan  —  a  stamped  one  is  the  best,  as  it  is  in  one 
piece;  2,  two  pounds  of  adamantine  candles;  3,  a  good 
brush  made  from  an  old  broom  ;  4,  a  good  lay  press  or  job 
press ;  5,  a  good  deal  of  patience. 

The  Sale  of  Popular  Books. —  This  season’s  book 
business  has  developed  many  phenomenal  successes,  a  few 
of  which  are  interesting  from  the  bookbinder’s  point  of 
view,  and  to  the  devotee  of  fine  cover- work.  "David 
Harum”  is  still  selling  at  the  rate  of  1,000  to  2,000  per  day, 
and  reaching  toward  the  200,000.  This  book  is  bound  with 
plain  edges  in  a  yellow  buckram,  inked  in  white,  red  and 
green  on  the  front  cover.  The  design  has  a  white  center 
with  the  title  in  red,  and  a  green  ornamentation  surrounding 
the  white.  The  white  is  well  done,  and  is  the  main  feature 
of  the  cover.  It  is  the  practice  to  give  three  and  four 
impressions  to  white  ink  ordinarily,  but  the  Appletons  have 
secured  satisfactory  results  with  two  impressions  and  a  pow¬ 
dering  of  dry  white  over  the  last  coat.  This  process  would 
not  be  successful  with  every  pattern  of  book  cloth,  as  on 
some  the  dry  white  would  not  wipe  clean.  On  the  yellow 
buckram,  however,  the  result  is  in  every  way  commendable. 
The  sales  of  "Richard  Carvel”  are  reported  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  100,000.  This  book  is  bound  in  a  maroon 
T  pattern  book  cloth,  simply  yet  tastefully  stamped  with  a 
narrow  gold  marginal  line  on  the  front  cover,  and  gold  titles 


on  the  front  and  backbone.  The  narrow  gold  line  is  always 
an  expensive  and  unbalancing  job  for  the  stamping-room. 
The  cover  is  first  blanked  as  a  guide  for  the  gold  layers,  then 
sized,  and  then  laid  on.  A  12mo  will  take  about  three-fourths 
of  a  long  sheet  of  gold  on  the  line  alone,  and  on  "Richard 
Carvel  ”  about  a  sheet  more  for  the  titles.  A  considerable 
discrepancy  will  be  found  between  the  estimates  of  cost  on 
such  a  job  by  different  binders.  While  one  will  figure  that 
a  girl  will  "lay  on”  200  covers  in  a  day,  another  counts  on 
350  or  400  from  each  girl.  The  facts  are  that  a  good  girl 
will "  lay  on  ”  about  250  such  covers  —  certainly  not  averaging 
more.  There  are  always  more  or  less  breaks  that  must  be 
patched,  and  the  cutting  of  gold  in  such  narrow  strips  is 
sure  to  result  in  considerable  waste.  It  will  be  readily  seen 
that  an  edition  of  this  kind  requires  a  large  force  of  gold 
layers,  one  stamper  easily  keeping  up  with  six  or  eight  girls, 
and  that  the  exact  cost  can  not  be  obtained  without  taking 
the  averages  of  a  week  or  longer.  "When  Knighthood  Was 
in  Flower,”  is  a  book  with  an  unusually  pretty  cover  that 
must  have  something  to  do  with  its  sales  of  from  1,000  to 
2,000  copies  per  day.  Its  cover  is  of  a  sage-green  tea  pat¬ 
tern,  with  gold,  green  ink  and  pink  embellishment.  The 
little  castle  is  in  pink,  with  the  windows  and  outline  in  green 
ink,  and  the  background  of  sky  in  a  solid  stamping  of  gold. 
On  the  first  editions  the  pink  was  produced  by  three  impres¬ 
sions  of  ink,  but  when  the  popularity  of  the  book  brought 
such  large  orders  it  became  necessary  to  expedite  the  stamp¬ 
ing,  so  an  inlay  of  pink  paper  was  used.  First,  a  blank 
impression  is  made,  then  the  square  of  pink  paper  pasted 
on,  followed  by  the  gold,  and  finally  the  ink.  The  cover  is 
pretty,  and  in  thorough  keeping  with  the  book. 


The  management  deserves  great  credit  for  making  The 
Inland  Printer  the  best  journal  for  printers.  Its  counsels 
are  wise,  and  each  edition  is  an  object  lesson  in  perfect  print¬ 
ing. — Robertson  Printing  Company ,  St.  Louis ,  Missouri. 
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Editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers  desiring  criticism  or  notice 
of  new  features  in  their  papers,  rate  cards,  procuring  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  advertisements,  carrier  systems,  etc.,  are  requested  to 
send  all  letters,  papers,  etc.,  bearing  on  these  subjects  to  O.  F. 
Byxbee,  165  Fair  street,  Paterson,  New  Jersey.  “For  criticism” 
should  also  be  written  on  papers  when  criticism  is  desired. 

The  following  list  of  books  is  given  for  the  convenience  of  readers. 
Orders  may  be  sent  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 

Contests  in  Typographical  Arrangement,  Volume  T,  containing 


:nts.  submitted  in  a  contest  conducted  by  The  Inland 
nter.  A  valuable  collection  for  comparison  and  study.  40  cents. 
Contests  in  Typographical  Arrangement,  Volume  II,  containing 
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128  letter-heads,  submitted  in  a  contest  conducted  by  The  Inland 
Printer,  the  result  of  which  was  announced  in  October.  1899.  Contains 
in  addition  to  the  designs  the  decisions  of  the  judges  and  names  of  con¬ 
testants,  and  is  a  valuable  collection  for  comparison  and  study.  25  cents. 

Steps  Into  Journalism.— By  Edwin  L.  Shuman.  Treats  of  news¬ 
paper  work  as  a  more  or  less  exact  science,  and  lays  down  its  laws  in  an 
' ’  '  ’  '  '  ipondents,  and  reporters  who  do 

Charles  H.  Hosford  has  purchased  the  Bayonne  (N.  J.) 
Times. 

An  unusually  interesting  meeting  of  the  La  Salle  County 
Editorial  Association  was  held  at  Ottawa,  Illinois,  in 
November. 

The  Golconda  (Ill.)  Herald- Enterprise ,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  reliable  papers  in  the  State,  has  entered  its  forty- 
third  volume. 

The  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News  issued  its  annual  "Fall 
Trade  Edition”  in  December  —  a  most  complete  number  in 
every  respect. 

The  Weekly  Avalanche ,  Glen  Gardner,  New  Jersey,  is 
edited  by  a  gentleman  named  Rush.  It  ought  to  contain 
plenty  of  "live  matter.” 

G.  W.  Kennard,  Miamisburg,  Ohio. —  The  two  papers 
are  bad,  but  might  be  worse.  They  are  models  compared 
with  the  one  discussed  last  month. 

Art  E.  Pelton,  Grand  Valley  Sun,  Grand  Junction, 
Colorado. —  Reference  was  made  to  the  Sun  in  The  Inland 
Printer  for  August  and  November. 

A  Thanksgiving  number  of  unusual  excellence  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Lake  City  (Minn.)  Graphic- Sentinel .  Particu¬ 
larly  good  ad.  display  was  a  feature. 

The  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald  has  issued  a  booklet, 
"Some  Bouquets,”  giving  press  comments  on  its  anniversary 
edition.  It  is  as  bright  as  the  Herald. 

Alfred  Harmsworth,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
London  Mail,  it  is  said,  intends  to  have  a  challenger  pre¬ 
pared  to  race  for  the  America’s  cup  next  year. 

The  Pacific  Editor  is  a  new  monthly  for  printers  and 
newspaper  men,  published  at  Stockton,  California.  It  is 
nicely  arranged  and  well  edited.  A.  R.  Hopkins  is  editor. 

Frank  Gilbert,  whose  sudden  death  occurred  early  in 
November,  takes  from  Western  journalism  one  of  its  strongest 
writers,  and  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  has  lost  an  able  man. 

Northwestern  Creamery  Journal,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. — 
The  few  changes  suggested  in  July  have  been  made  and  the 
paper  now  appears  in  very  good  form.  Good  presswork  is  a 
strong  feature. 

Cross  County  News,  Wynne,  Arkansas. —  Eleven  columns 
of  ads.  is  an  excellent  showing  for  the  second  issue  of  a 
new  six-column  quarto  weekly,  with  twenty-four  columns 
home  print.  The  paper  is  well  arranged,  bright  and  newsy. 
It  is  evident  that  particular  care  is  taken  with  the  ads.,  as 
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they  are  attractively  displayed  throughout.  A  county  paper 
should  have  a  full  supply  of  correspondence  and  the  News 
needs  developing  along  this  line. 

Centre  Democrat,  Bellefonte,  Pennsylvania. —  The  blot¬ 
ter  showing  the  gratifying  and  continual  increase  in  circula¬ 
tion  is  a  good  thing,  but  the  prominent  catch  phrase  is  too 
obscure  in  its  application  to  be'  practical. 

The  Blue  Mound  (Ill.)  Leader  issued  a  "Souvenir  Supple¬ 
ment”  in  November,  consisting  of  twenty  three-column  pages 
and  cover,  descriptive  of  Blue  Mound  and  its  people,  and 
fully  illustrated.  The  work  was  done  on  an  8  by  12  C.  &  P. 
Gordon. 

Swift  County  Monitor,  Benson,  Minnesota. —  A  little  more 
prominent  heads  on  the  first  page  is  the  only  suggestion  I  have 
to  offer.  Otherwise  the  Monitor  is  very  satisfactory,  its 
strong  points  being  excellent  presswork,  careful  make-up 
and  good  ad.  display. 

Roy  Phillips,  Hill  County  Record,  Hillsboro,  Texas. — 
The  correction  suggested  last  August  has  been  made,  and 
there  is  little  now  to  criticise.  I  would  omit  the  short  dashes 
after  single  heads.  Ads.  are  good,  and  commendable  care 
is  taken  with  the  make-up. 

Lawrenceburg  (Ind.)  Press.—  I  notice  two  defects  on 
the  first  page — plate  columns  are  uneven  at  the  top  and  the 
rule  around  the  ad.  of  Schulz  is  not  well  brought  up.  Aside 
from  these  the  Press  is  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  accorded 
it  in  this  department  last  February. 

A  new  weekly  paper  is  being  published  by  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
with  the  title  Young  Men  of  New  Haven.  It  comes  from  the 
press  of  Ryder’s  Printing  House,  which  is  sufficient  guarantee 
of  its  continued  appearance  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art. 

Henry  Coyle,  Weekly  Bouquet,  Boston. —  Your  publica¬ 
tion  contains  a  fund  of  appropriate  matter.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  is  very  good  and  the  mechanical  work  well  done. 
"Children’s  Page”  would  be  more  appropriate  for  a  head¬ 
ing  than  "Children’s  Column,”  as  the  department  nearly  fills 
the  page. 

E.  W.  Stutes,  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota. — The, Student 
is  an  excellent  specimen  of  typography,  and  1  have  no  criti¬ 
cism  to  offer.  The  page  of  professional  cards,  sot  in  two 
sizes  of  italic,  is  particularly  neat.  Such  a.  large. collection  of 
commendable  inch  ads.  as  is.  shown  in  the -last  few  pages  is 
seldom  seen. 

New  Philadelphia  (Ohio)  Tribune. —  A  nine-column 
folio’  is  .too  unwieldy,  'but,  what  the  Tribune,  lacks  in  this 
respect  it -makes  up  in  good  presswork  •  and  attractive  ads. 
The  locaLpage  is  a  model  of  neatness,  while  the  second  is 
badly  broken  up.  The  table  of  election  returns,  four  columns 
wide,  was  well  handled. 

Correspondents  of  the  Albion  (Ind.)  Democrat  to  the 
number  of  thirty-five  enjoyed  their  first  annual  reunion  on 
November  18,  which  proved  a  most  interesting  and  inspiring 
occasion.  Such  gatherings  are  helpful  not  only  to  the  paper 
and  its  reporters  but  to  the  publisher  as  well,  which  Editor 
McEwan  gracefully  acknowledges. 

Atchison  County  Mail,  Rock  Port,  Missouri. —  Ads.  set 
in  the  style  of  that  of  Traub  &  Fahseler  are  always  con¬ 
spicuous,  and  the  others,  while  in  no  way  wrong  as  regards 
proper  display,  are  ineffective  by  comparison.  The  paper  is 
properly  made  up  and  nicely  printed.  The  short  dashes 
after  single  heads  could  be  omitted  to  advantage. 

Riverside  (Cal.)  Press. —  The  new  dress  is  very  becom¬ 
ing  and  the  new  press  does  excellent  work.  The  Press  is  in 
reality  a  w^rpaper,  as  the  daily  happenings  are  plentifully 
chronicled  in  an  attractive  manner  on  each  page.  The  new 
ad.  type  is  well  chosen,  and  appears  to  good  advantage  in 
the  well-set  ads.  The  burr  at  the  top  of  plate  columns 
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should  be  removed ;  otherwise  I  have  no  improvements  to 
suggest.  Your  advertising  rates  are  very  reasonable  and 
consistent,  and  the  discounts  liberal. 

The  Topeka  Capital  quotes  the  comment  on  the  Russell 
(Kan.)  Record ,  which  appeared  in  this  department  in 
November,  and  adds  :  "  There  is  no  higher  authority  on 
matters  of  this  kind  than  The  Inland  Printer,  which 
ought  to  be  in  every  print  shop  in  the  land.  No  shop  is  too 
small  to  afford  to  take  it ;  no  shop  too  big  to  profit  by  its 
counsel.” 

Mississippians  are  planning  to  give  the  members  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association  a  royal  reception  when  they 
pass  through  their  State  en  route  to  their  annual  meeting  in 
New  Orleans.  A  barbecue  will  be  tendered  them  at  Grenada, 
a  reception  and  banquet  at  Jackson,  with  possible  entertain¬ 
ments  at  Vicksburg,  Meridian  and  Natchez,  and  an  oyster 
roast  on  the  Gulf  coast. 

Jay  Crawford,  Shenandoah  (Iowa)  Sentinel.  —  The 
number  of  the  Sentinel  issued  upon  the  return  of  Company 
E  was  certainly  a  stroke  of  enterprise,  and  must  have  been 
a  very  popular  edition.  The  most  striking  feature  was  the 
reduced  facsimile  of  the  first  page  of  the  Sentinel  of  eighteen 
months  previous,  showing  the  account  of  the  departure  of 
Company  E  for  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  Nonpareil  issued  a  "Soldiers’ 
Edition”  upon  the  return  of  the  51st  Regiment,  Iowa  Volun¬ 
teers,  consisting  of  twenty-four  seven-column  pages,  which 
had  many  admirable  features.  Good  half-tones  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  by  companies  were  shown,  with  exhaustive  accounts  of 
thei'r  doings.  There  was  a  large  amount  of  advertising, 
including  one  each  of  thirteen  and  fifteen  columns. 

The  American  Boy  for  December  contains  an  interesting 
article  on  "The  Little  Merchants  of  the  Street.”  It  tells  how 
well  Mr.  George  G.  Booth,  of  Detroit,  the  manager  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Evening  Press,  and  the  Detroit  Evening  News , 
takes  care  of  the  newsboys  who  distribute  his  papers.  Excel¬ 
lent  illustrations  are  shown  of  the  Evening  Press  assembly 
hall  and  the  Evening  Press  newsboys’  school. 

Cairo  (Ill.)  Commercial. —  A  wide-awake  daily  with  all 
the  news,  which  is  attractively  presented,  all  items  of  any 
length  having  prominent  heads.  Ad.  display  and  make-up 
are  good,  and  the  presswork  is  commendable  except  that  the 
register  is  way  off,  the  principal  trouble  being  too  little  space 
between  the  home-print  pages.  The  date  line  on  the  first 
page  would  look  better  with  one  or  two  more  leads  on  either 
side. 

E.  B.  Ault,  Equality  (Wash.)  Young  Socialist. —  Your 
little  two-column  quarto,  "a  paper  of,  by  and  for  the  young 
people,”  is  nicely  arranged,  bright  and  well  printed.  An¬ 
other  lead  on  either  side  of  the  date  line  is  advisable.  I 
trust  the  end  of  the  present  quarter  will  see  a  large  increase 
in  your  subscription  list,  and  thus  avoid  the  fulfilment  of 
the  dire  prophecy  in  the  "  Salutatory  ”  — "  if  in  three  months 
there  are  not  three  times  as  many  subscribers  on  the  books 
as  there  are  now,  the  paper  will  go  to  everlasting  smash.” 

Charles  L.  Coke,  Hedding  Idea,  Elmira,  New  York. — 
Your  little  monthly,  published  by  the  Young  People’s 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  is  one  of  the  most  wide¬ 
awake  religious  publications  I  have  examined.  The  lines 
across  the  bottom  of  the  pages  are  a  good  feature,  and  fine 
presswork  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  paper.  If  the 
short  items  could  be  got  together  on  one  or  two  pages  it 
would  be  an  improvement.  Your  booklet,  "The  Idea,”  used 
to  secure  advertising,  is  convincing  in  its  argument  and  well 
gotten  up. 

The  Blue  Earth  County  Enterprise,  Mapleton,  Minnesota, 
published  a  sixteen-page  Thanksgiving  number  that  for 
completeness  of  contents,  artistic  make-up  and  effective  ad. 
display  was  probably  unsurpassed.  It  was  enclosed  in  a 


cover  entirely  original,  the  design,  drawing  and  presswork 
all  being  done  in  the  office.  While  the  drawing  was  a  little 
mechanical,  it  was  still  a  long  way  ahead  of  syndicate  covers, 
the  design  being  well  balanced  and  neatly  executed.  The 
two  half-page  ads.  on  the  back  of  the  cover  were  at  once 
dignified  and  striking. 

Geauga  Leader,  Burton,  Ohio. —  An  exceptional  amount 
of  local  news  and  correspondence,  qnd  the  first  page  is 
particularly  neat.  If  all  items  of  correspondence  were  given 
the  same  treatment  as  the  items  under  "The  History  of  a 
Week”  it  would  better  the  appearance  of  the  paper.  Good 
ideas  are  shown  in  the  ad.  display.  Where  wording  is- 


Photo  by  Vernon  Royle,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

"The  Past  and  Present  here  unite 
Beneath  Time’s  flowing  tide.” 

— Longfellow. 

grouped  like  the  four  words  in  H.  A.  Dayton’s  ad.  there 
should  be  more  space  between  the  lines  —  one  or  two  more 
leads  would  be  a  great  improvement.  Few  papers  publish 
as  many  items  of  real  news  as  the  Leader. 

Fingal  (N.  D.)  Herald. — To  say  that  a  paper  has  too 
many  ads.  is  an  unusual  criticism,  but  four  pages  of  ads. 
to  one  of  news  (home  print)  is  out  of  proportion.  If  the 
amount  of  advertising  can  be  maintained  it  is  advisable  to 
abandon  the  ready-print  and  the  supplement  and  use  all 
eight  pages  for  local  ads.  and  local  news.  Excellent  taste  is 
shown  in  the  ad.  display,  the  page  ad.  of  Peterson  &  Ramsett 
being  particularly  well  arranged.  "Local  Overflow”  is  a 
poor  head  for  the  first  page  —  departments  should  begin  on 
this  page.  The  presswork  shows  an  uneven  color. 

Geneva  (Ohio)  Free  Press. — There  is  but  one  slight  criti¬ 
cism  to  pass  upon  the  Free  Press,  and  it  is  one  not  at  all 
peculiar  to  it  alone.  Correspondents  should  be  made  to 
understand  that  they  are  to  write  news  items  so  that  they  will 
appear  as  if  written  on  Saturday,  and  not  two  or  three  days 
previous.  Keep  this  fact  before  them  and  then  omit  the  date 
line,  and  have  the  entire  contents  of  the  paper  appear  up  to 
date.  From  a  mechanical  standpoint  it  is  in  every  way  well 
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handled,  and  the  good  effect  of  these  efforts  would  be  more 
noticeable  if  a  little  better  quality  of  paper  was  used. 

C.  H.  Bowden,  Piscataquis  Observer ,  Dover,  Maine, 
writes  :  "Am  sending  you  the  last  two  issues  of  the  Observer. 
Would  like  to  have  you  point  out  their  defects.  Our  flat  rate 
is  working  nicely,  and  our  advertisers  all  seem  to  like  it,  as 
the  paper  will  show.”  It  is  evident  that  something  about  the 
Observer  attracts  advertisers  —  probably  it  is  the  flat  rate 
coupled  with  a  good  subscription  list.  The  latter  quantity  is 
seldom  wanting  when  a  paper  is  so  well  filled  with  news. 
Real  defects  there  are  none.  If  you  could  arrange  to  place 
three  or  four  larger  heads  at  the  top  of  the  first  page,  it 
would  give  it  a  more  attractive  appearance,  and  I  would 
omit  the  head  "  Correspondence  ”  unless  this  can  all  be  placed 
together. 

J.  Harmon  Caskey,  Dawson  (Youkon)  News. —  The 
"Special  Mining  Edition”  of  the  News  is  a  fine  piece  of 
work,  the  whole  number,  from  contents  to  mechanical  exe¬ 
cution,  being  a  long  way  ahead  of  usual  special  issues.  You 
ask  for  criticism,  but  there  is  little  to  offer.  There  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  crowd  the  matter  too  close  to  the  brass  dashes  sepa¬ 
rating  articles,  and  I  think  a  more  suitable  letter  than  the 
old  style  italics  could  have  been  chosen  for  the  headings.  I 
have  examined  the  copy  of  the  regular  edition  of  the  News 
with  much  interest,  and  find  it  an  exceptionally  fine  daily  in 
many  ways,  despite  the  many  difficulties  surmounted.  I 
should  advise  the  omission  of  subscription  rates  from  copies 
sent  this  way,  for  when  the  brothers  of  the  craft  learn  that 
$4  a  month  can  be  secured  for  a  daily  paper,  I  fear  you  will 
have  no  end  of  competition. 

Lott  Van  de  Water,  publisher  of  the  Hempstead 
(N.  Y.)  Sentinel ,  writes  :  "I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  very 
kind  criticism  of  the  Sentinel  in  the  November  issue  of  The 
Inland  Printer.  We  will  start  right  in  to  remodel  the 
paper  according  to  your  views,  with  one  possible  exception, 
and  that  is  separating  ads.  by  a  full  length  rule,  regardless 
of  their  being  surrounded  by  a  border.  That  is  a  pet 
scheme  of  ours,  and  we  dislike  to  give  in  so  easily.  But 
wait  and  see.  We  are  striving  to  publish  a  paper  of  good 
appearance,  plenty  of  news  and  good  ideas,  and  the  careful 
reading  of  your  criticisms  and  The  Inland  Printer  are 
valuable  helps  in  that  direction.”  I  don’t  wish  to  interfere 
with  pet  schemes.  The  criticism  excepted  is  largely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  personal  preference,  and  is  not  materially  detrimental 
to  the  neat  appearance  of  a  paper. 

The  following  from  the  Portland  (Me!)  Review,  giving  a 
new  and  elaborate  version  of  an  old  story,  makes  interest¬ 
ing  reading : 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  man  who  was  too  economical  to  take  his 
home  paper,  but  sent  his  little  boy  to  borrow  the  copy  taken  by  his 
neighbor  ?  In  his  haste  the  boy  ran  over  a  four-dollar  stand  of  bees  and 
in  ten  minutes  looked  like  a  warty  summer  squash.  His  cries  reached  his 
father,  who  ran  to  his  assistance  and,  failing  to  notice  a  barbed-wire 
fence,  ran  into  that,  breaking  it  down,  cutting  a  handful  of  fish  bait  out  of 
his  anatomy  and  ruining  a  four-dollar  pair  of  pants.  The  old  cow  took 
advantage  of  the  gap  in  the  fence  and  got  out  into  the  cornfield  and  killed 
herself  eating  green  corn.  Hearing  the  racket,  the  wife  ran,  upset  a  four- 
gallon  churn  full  of  rich  cream  into  a  basket  of  kittens,  drowning  the 
whole  flock.  In  the  hurry  she  dropped  a  seven-dollar  set  of  false  teeth. 
The  baby,  left  alone,  crawled  through  the  spilled  milk  and  into  the  parlor, 
ruining  a  brand-new  twenty-dollar  carpet.  During  the  excitement  the 
oldest  daughter  ran  away  with  the  hired  man,  the  dog  broke  up  eleven 
setting  hens,  and  the  calves  got  out  and  chewed  the  tails  off  from  four 
fine  shirts. 

S.  P.  Pond,  publisher  of  the  Degraff  (Ohio)  Journal, 
sends  the  following  series  of  clippings  as  published  in  the 
Delphos  (Ohio)  Courant  : 

D.  H.  Tolan  was  in  a  reminiscent  mood  yesterday,  and  while  talking 
to  a  Herald  man  about  advertising,  said:  "When  I  ran  the  Delphos 
Herald  I  ran  an  advertisement  for  a  grocery  in  Delphos  for  eighteen 
straight  years,  and  during  all  that  time  the  reading  matter  was  never 
changed.”  It  would  certainly  be  hard  to  beat  this  record Lima  Herald. 

We  can  go  D.  H.  one  better  than  the  above.  A  few  years  ago  the 
writer  of  this,  when  foreman  of  the  St.  Marys  Argus,  "killed”  the  grocery 


ad.  of  F.  Koehl,  which  had  been  running  twenty-three  consecutive  years 
without  change.  Come,  boys,  scare  up  your  old  relics  in  the  way  of  ads. 
—  Spencerville  News. 

We  O.  K.  that  News  item,  as  we  put  that  ad.  in  type  for  the  St.  Marys 
Courant  in  the  summer  of  1872,  when  we  moved  the  office  from  Wapak. 
Mr.  Koehl  got  at  last  to  think  so  much  of  it  that  he  wouldn’t  let  the  boys 
touch  it. 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  ad.  was"killed”  "a  few  years  ago.” 
The  groceryman  who  would  attempt  to  enter  the  twentieth 
century  with  such  an  ad.  would  have  nerve  enough  to  make 
a  success  without  advertising — a  condition  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive. 

Some  of  the  copy  sent  out  by  the  firm  of  Edward  Ridley 
&  Sons,  New  York,  for  their  advertisements  furnishes  much 
food  for  thought.  Here  is  the  copy  for  an  ad.  of  one  and 
one-half  inches,  with  the  instructions. 

Edward  Ridley  &  Sons.— 3-1.  De  Vinne. 

Millinery  Ribbons. —  Italics. 

Dress  Goods,  Gloves. —  L.  P.  Old  Style  Caps. 

Holiday  Goods.—  //. 

Toys  !  —  2-1.  De  Vinne.  Dolls  !  !  —2-1.  Italics.  Books  ! !  \—2-l.  Gothic. 

Mail  Orders  Solicited.—  //. 

309  to  321  —  Italics  if.  Grand— 3-1.  Bold.  Street,  New  York—  Italic 
Caps. 

The  writer  evidently  intended  to  be  very  explicit,  but  in 
several  instances  has  failed  to  designate  the  size  of  italic  and 
full-face  desired.  Does  he  intend  "Holiday  Goods”  and 
"  Mail  Orders  Solicited  ”  to  appear  in  the  same  size  type  ? 
Imagine  the  line  "Toys,  Dolls,  Books,”  set  as  indicated!  It 
is  not  surprising  that  such  instructions  go  unheeded  by 
papers  having  any  regard  for  the  neat  appearance  of  their 
advertising  columns. 

Among  the  many  innovations  adopted  by  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  is  the  automobile  for  the  quick  delivery  of  its  papers, 
it  being  the  first  newspaper  in  the  United  States  to  recognize 
its  value  for  this  purpose.  The  two  vehicles  in  use,  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  one  of  which  appears  herewith,  are  provided  with 
storage  batteries  and  are  capable  of  covering  twenty-five 
miles  of  ordinary  roads  without  recharging.  They  readily 


ascend  grades  fifteen  feet  in  one  hundred,  and  on  level  roads 
can  travel  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour,  though  they 
are  never  driven  at  this  rate  over  the  newspaper  routes  on 
account  of  the  ordinance  governing  the  speed  of  vehicles  on 
the  public  highway.  They  are  objects  of-  intense  interest, 
particularly  in  some  quarters  where  the  automobile  has  never 
been  seen,  and  often  when  one  of  them  is  stopped  to  distrib¬ 
ute  papers  to  the  newsboys,  the  crowd  has  practically  to  be 
driven  away  from  in  front  of  it  before  it  can  be  started.  The 
automobile  effects  a  saving  of  about  twenty-five  per  cent  in 
time  and  enables  the  Bulletin  to  place  its  papers  at  the  most 
distant  point  of  the  city  within  half  an  hour  after  leaving  the 
presses. 

In  looking  over  the  columns  of  a  recent  number  of  the 
Fourth  Estate  I  was  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  concise¬ 
ness  and  soundness  of  the  following  paragraphs  as  to  give 
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them  a  second  reading.  They  might  be  used  advantageously 
by  some  newspapers  in  a  similar  connection  : 

Every  newspaper  man  who  receives  a  specimen  copy  of  the  Fourth 
Estate  may  properly  consider  it  an  invitation  to  subscribe. 

If,  when  he  unfolds  it,  a  little  3  by  6  sheet  of  white  paper  flutters  out 
and  falls  on  the  floor,  it  is  no  doubt  a  subscription  blank,  and  the  chances 
are  ten  to  one  that  it  was  put  there  in  the  joyful  expectation  that  he  will 
write  his  name  and  address  upon  it  and  return  it  with  $2  to  19  Park  Row, 
New  York. 

If  it  is  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  floor  it  means  that  the  newspaper 
man  has  lost  one  of  those  golden  opportunities  which  only  comes  to  him 
once  in  so  often. 

To  say  that  the  opportunity  may  never  return  would  be  to  predict  the 
improbable,  but  there  is  no  time  like  the  present,  and  no  better  use  to 
which  the  $2  earned  today  could  be  put. 

It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  the  motive  underlying  this  great  and 
earnest  campaign  for  the  subscriptions  of  newspaper  men  is  entirely 
disinterested,  yet  it  may,  perhaps,  reasonably  be  assumed  that  the 
subscriber  will  be  benefited  fully  as  much  by  the  receipt  of  fifty-two 
issues  of  the  Fourth  Estate  as  the  latter  will  by  the  receipt  of  the  sub¬ 
scriber’s  $2. 

Ad. -Setting  Contest  No.  6. — At  this  writing,  one  week 
before  the  close  of  contest  No.  6,  there  is  every  indication 
that  it  will  be  fully  as  successful  as  any  previously  con¬ 
ducted.  The  last  week  of  a  contest  usually  brings  the 
greatest  number  of  specimens,  and  before  these  closing  days 
there  were  entered  104  samples.  The  judges  have  been 
selected  and  have  signified  a  willingness  to  undertake  the 
task  of  making  a  choice  from  this  large  number,  and  the 
result  will  be  shown  in  The  Inland  Printer  for  February. 
They  are  E.  P.  Wheeler,  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  the  merchant 

One  dealer  offers  you  a  diamond,  perfect, 
clean,  brilliant,  weighs  1  carat,  fine  white,  $100; 
another  offers  you  one  for  $73  and  tells  you  that 
in  every  respect  it  is  as  good  as  the  one  at  $100, 

Either  he  tells  the  truth  or  not.  Is  he  the  sort 
of  dealer  that  would 

MISREPRESENT  \ 

We  have  some  very  choice  1  carat  diamonds 
at  uiese  prices,  but  there  is  a  difference  In 
them,  perhaps  you  can  see  it.  We  will  try  and 
show  you, 

st  Wheelers. 


Our  store  closes  at  6  80p.  m  .  during  July  and 
August  except  Saturday. 

whose  ad.  was  used  in  the  competition;  C.  F.  Whitmarsh, 
secretary  of  The  Inland  Printer  Company;  Ed  S.  Ralph, 
editor  " Notes  on  Job  Composition,”  The  Inland  Printer; 
William  M.  Lathrop,  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Press,  and  Fred  M. 
Buckley,  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Call — both  being  excellent  judges 
of  advertising  display.  The  ad.  as  set  from  the  original 
copy  appears  herewith,  but  it  is  misleading  without  a  few 
words  of  explanation.  The  writer  of  the  ad.  had  used 
another  word  where  "misrepresent”  appears,  but  changed 
his  mind,  ran  a  pen  through  the  word  and  wrote  "misrepre¬ 
sent”  above  it,  thus  giving  it  unintended  prominence,  a  fact 
which  the  compositor  evidently  eagerly  took  advantage  of. 
In  the  absence  of  a  like  condition  pertaining  to  the  present 


contest  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  specimens  approach  this 
form. 

Harry  M.  Leslie,  of  Leslie  &  Leslie,  publishers  of  the 
Robinson  (Kan.)  Index ,  writes:  "I  have  sent  you  two  copies 
of  our  paper  for  criticism  and  will  be  glad  to  act  on  any  sug¬ 
gestions  made.  There  is  one  criticism  that  you  have  made 
on  the  make-up  of  several  papers  in  which  I  do  not  agree 
with  you,  and  while  I  maybe  presumptuous  in  doing  so  I  am 
going  to  give  my  view  of  the  matter.  The  matter  I  have  in 
view  is  running  the  readers  in  with  regular  news  items  instead 
of  running  them  in  a  separate  column  as  you  advocate.  A 
publication  that  charges  10  cents  an  inch  for  display  ads. 
will  charge  5  cents  per  line  for  readers,  which  if  measured  by 
the  inch  would  amount  to  40  cents.  I  know  of  one  paper 
that  charges  15  cents  for  display  and  10  cents  per  line  for 
locals.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  patrons  pay  that  kind  of  a 
price  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  publicity  they  can  get  by 
having  preferred  space.  This  is  my  view  of  the  matter  and 
may  be  wrong.  Would  be  pleased  to  see  a  discussion  of 
the  subject.”  Answer. —  A  publisher  has  no  right  to  deceive 
his  readers  and  inveigle  them  into  reading  paid  matter 
simply  because  he  derives  a  good  profit  therefrom.  Well- 
paid  advertising  is  essential  to  the  successful  paper,  and 
equally  so  is  a  good  list  of  satisfied  subscribers.  The  plan 
that  meets  with  my  greatest  approval  is  to  run  paid  readers 
separately  and  adjoining  local  items ;  but  if  a  publisher 
feels  he  cannot  take  so  radical  a  step,  then  I  believe  it  is 
only  a  just  due  to  his  subscribers  that  such  items  should 
be  preceded  by  some  distinguishing  mark.  As  Mr.  Leslie 
suggests,  I  should  be  glad  to  give  space  to  the  views  of 
publishers  on  the  question. 


THE  KELMSCOTT  PRESS. 

In  1890  or  thereabout,  William  Morris,  artist  and  social 
reformer,  founded  the  Kelmscott  Press,  and  began  to  print 
books  as  they  ought  to  be  printed.  Every  ambitious  book 
that  came  from  his  press  was  a  typographical  gem,  printed 
from  type  made  by  himself,  on  specially  selected  paper, 
hand-illuminated,  and  most  conscientiously  treated  all  the 
way  through,  from  printing  to  binding.  The  issue  price  of  a 
complete  set  of  Kelmscott  books  was  £144.  Today  they  can 
not  be  purchased  for  ^550.  The  remarkable  appreciation  in 
their  market  values  has  been  going  on  steadily  since  Morris’ 
death  in  1896. 

Last  week  the  Chaucer,  the  last  book  printed  by  Morris, 
came  up  for  sale  and  was  bid  up  to  ^64,  an  appreciation  of 
^5  10s  during  the  last  few  months.  At  least  one  book-price 
expert  prophesies  that  within  a  year  or  two  many  of  the 
Kelmscott  books  will  double  in  value.  As  for  the  Chaucer, 
it  has  steadily  advanced,  despite  the  many  copies  that  have 
this  year  come  up  for  sale,  and,  to  use  a  phrase  prevalent  in 
Wall  street,  it  is  being  "talked  up”  to  ^fl00  and  more. 

The  price  of  over  $300  for  a  book  printed  in  this  decade 
is  most  remarkable.  It  is  not  only  a  tribute  to  artistic  and 
honest  work,  but  to  the  indefatigable  bibliophile  who  must 
have  a  sample  of  the  Kelmscott  Press  in  his  collection  or 
he  would  not  think  for  a  moment  of  dying  happy. — Edito¬ 
rial  in  Minneapolis  Journal. 


ADVERTISELETS. 

BY  WILDER  GRAHAME. 

Two  bakers  of  Bungtown  are  rivals. 
One  hustles  from  morning  till  night. 

'  His  ads.  are  in  all  the  town  papers, 
And  rake  in  every  dollar  in  sight. 

His  rival  still  leads  in  one  feature ; 
Although  he  does  not  advertise. 

And  gathers  less  dust  in  his  coffers. 
He  gathers  far  more  on  his  pies. 
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NOTES  QUERIES 

^  ELECTROTYPING 

AND 

STEREOTYPING* 


CONDUCTED  B 


S.  PARTRIDGE. 


Correspondence  relating  to  this  department  is  respectfully  In¬ 
vited  from  electrotypers,  stereotypers  and  others.  Individual  expe¬ 
riences  in  any  way  pertaining  to  the  trade  are  solicited.  Inquiries 
will  receive  prompt  attention.  Differences  of  opinion  regarding 
answers  given  by  the  editor  will  receive  respectful  consideration. 


The  following  list  of  books  is  given  for  the  convenience  of  readers. 
Orders  may  be  sent  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 


Electrotyping.— By  C.  S.  Partridge.  Its  chapters  include :  Histor¬ 
ical  Review— The  Battery— The  Dynamo  — The  Bath  — Steel,  Brass  and 
Nickel  Baths  —  Management  of  Baths  —  Agitation  of  Baths  —  Measuring 
Instruments  —  Preparation  of  Work  —  Molding  —  Building — Metalizing  — 
The  Conductors  —  Depositing  —  Casting  —  Finishing  —  Trimming  and 
Routing  — Revising  — Blocking  — The  Invention  of  Electrotyping.  Full 
cloth ;  150  pages  ;  $1.50. 

Stereotyping. — By  C.  S.  Partridge.  This  is  the  only  book  devoted 
exclusively  to  papier-mache  stereotyping  which  has  ever  been  published, 
and  is  an  exhaustive  treatise  of  the  subject,  containing  detailed  descrip¬ 
tions  of  all  the  best  methods  of  work  in  present  use,  including  Cold 
Process,  instructions  for  operating  the  Rolling  Machine,  Paste  Recipes. 
Metal  Formulas,  Hints  for  the  Protection  of  Type,  Suggestions  for  the 
Operating  and  Care  of  Machinery,  Instructions  for  Grinding  Tools,  and 
a  complete  list  of  unexpired  patents  pertaining  to  Stereotyping  Meth¬ 
ods  and  Machinery,  including  number  of  patent,  date  of  issue  and  name 
of  inventor.  140  pages,  6  by  8 Vt  inches  ;  50  illustrations  ;  $1.50. 


Electrotypers’  Association  Election. — At  the  annual 


meeting  of  the  Chicago  Electro  typers’  Association,  held  in 
November,  the  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows  :  Presi¬ 
dent,  George  H.  Benedict;  vice-president,  Theo.  Theis,  of 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.;  secretary,  C.  S.  Partridge,  of  A.  N. 
Kellogg  Newspaper  Company  ;  treasurer,  Charles  Juergens, 
of  the  Juergens  Bros.  Co.  The  meeting  was  well  attended, 
and  each  of  the  members  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the 
benefits  which  have  resulted  from  association.  With  the 


promising  outlook  for  the  coming  year,  the  continued  success 
of  the  organization  seems  assured. 


An  Alleged  New  Embossing  Process. —  On  page  255 
of  the  November  Inland  Printer  is  given  a  description  of 
"A  New  Embossing  Process,”  which  has  been  patented  in 
England.  By  this  process  the  male  die  is  produced  by  forc¬ 
ing  one  or  more  sheets  of  celluloid  into  the  matrix  or  female 
die,  "by  means  of  a  press  heated  to  a  suitable  temperature,” 
the  female  having  been  engraved  in  the  usual  manner  in 
wood  or  metal.  While  this  process  may  be  new  in  London, 
it  is  old  in  Chicago,  the  writer  having  produced  dies  by  this 
method  for  the  past  ten  years.  This  fact  is  mentioned  in 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  old  saying  that  "there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.” 


To  Mount  Half-tones  on  Metal  Bases. —  L.  A.  D., 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  writes:  "Please  answer  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  in  column  of  Electrotypirg  and  Stereotyping  Notes  in 
The  Inland  Printer  :  1.  I  have  a  fine-lined  engraving 
(electro)  on  which  I  wish  to  cast  a  metal  base ;  lines  too  fine 
to  admit  nailing.  How  can  I  make  the  stereotype  metal 
adhere  to  the  plate  firmly  so  as  to  be  worked  on  a  flat-bed 
plate?  2.  How  can  I  curve  a  half-tone  and  insert  in  a 
curved  plate  ?”  Answer. —  1.  The  best  way  to  secure  your 
half-tone  electro  to  a  stereotype  base  is  to  K  sweat”  it  on. 
The  operation  is  performed  as  follows  :  Shave  the  top  of  the 
base  and  the  back  of  the  plate  so  as  to  have  clean  smooth 
surfaces.  Do  not  shave  the  bottom  of  the  base.  Brush  over 


the  shaved  surface  of  the  base  with  soldering  fluid,  made  by 
dissolving  scraps  of  zinc  in  muriatic  acid  to  saturation,  and 
diluting  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  After  covering  the 
surface  of  the  base  with  a  sheet  of  tin-foil  place  it  on  an  iron 
plate  and  float  it  in  your  metal  pot.  When  the  tin  begins  to 
melt  remove  the  base  from  the  metal  pot,  place  the  electro 
upon  it  and  immediately  clamp  them  together.  The  back  of 
the  electro  should  have  been  previously  brushed  over  with 


the  soldering  fluid.  The  plate  and  base  may  be  clamped 
together  with  an  ordinary  hand  clamp,  or  more  than  one  if 
the  plate  is  large,  first  protecting  the  face  of  the  plate  by 
laying  upon  it  a  piece  of  smooth  board.  In  this  method  of 
blocking  advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  tin  fuses  at  a 
much  lower  temperature  than  stereotype  or  electrotype  metal 
and  also  that  clean  bright  metal  fuses  much  more  readily 
than  old  metal  or,  strictly  speaking,  metal  which  has  become 
oxidized.  Because  of  this  latter  fact  it  is  important  that  the 
bottom  of  the  base  should  not  be  shaved,  as  the  film  of  oxide 
protects  it  to  a  considerable  extent  and  insures  the  fusing  of 
the  tin  before  the  base  metal  is  attacked.  Your  second 
question  was  answered  in  the  last  number  of  this  paper. 

Another  Letter  on  Dry  Stereotyping. —  "London, 
England. —  Mr.  C.  S.  Partridge:  Dear  Sir, —  As  per  your 
request,  I  have  visited  the  exhibition  room  of  the  Dry  Stereo¬ 
typing  Company,  and  met  there  their  practical  man,  and  saw 
the  process.  They  claim  a  considerable  number  of  regular 
customers  scattered  through  England,  but  admitted  that  they 
had  made  practically  no  headway  in  London,  and  said  there 
was  no  place  where  their  process  has  been  employed  for  any 
considerable  time.  They  say  that  the  extreme  conservatism 
of  the  London  printer,  and  the  fierce  opposition  of  the  labor 
unions,  are  responsible  for  their  slow  progress  in  London. 
Their  process,  as  exhibited,  ran  smoothly,  and  seemed  to 
accomplish  everything  claimed.  It  certainly  was  all  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  very  few  minutes,  and  without  any  drying  proc¬ 
ess,  and  the  result  was  good.  They  said  that  the  process 
has  been  in  large  and  successful  use  in  Berlin  for  over  a 
year.  If  you  desire  I  will,  when  there,  investigate  and 
report  the  result.  Yours  truly,  T.  H.” 

A  New  Plating  Dynamo. —  The  new  Samson  dynamo, 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  is  designed  to  work 
with  the  agitated  bath;  it  is  of  the  multipolar  type,  com¬ 
pound  wound,  of  the  style  known  as  the  "long  compound 


shunt  ”  ;  a  very  efficient  combination  of  the  series  and  shunt 
windings.  The  peculiar  combination  of  the  arrangement 
and  location  of  the  windings  promise  an  efficiency  and  per¬ 
fectly  automatic  regulation,  without  the  sacrificing  of  energy, 
never  before  attained  in  the  electrotyper’s  dynamo,  while 
the  construction  of  the  frame  of  the  field  magnets  is  such 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  reach  a  much  higher  degree  of 
magnetization,  and  develop  a  greater  per  cent  of  energy  per 
pound  of  metal  used  in  construction,  than  in  any  plating 
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machine  yet  produced.  The  dynamo  is  designed  by  George 
E.  Dunton. 

To  Calculate  the  Capacity  of  a  Metal  Pot. —  A  sub¬ 
scriber  writes  :  "  I  have  had  a  controversy  with  my  foreman 
about  the  capacity  of  a  stereo  metal  pot  which  we  are  think¬ 
ing  of  purchasing.  The  pot  is  25  inches  in  diameter  and 
inches  deep.  He  claims  it  will  hold  not  more  than 

I, 500  pounds  of  metal,  while  I  believe  it  will  hold  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  that.  Which  is  right  ?  ”  Answer. —  The 
content  of  a  sphere  is  found  by  multiplying  the  cube  of  the 
diameter  by  the  decimal  .5236.  The  content  of  a  sphere 
whose  diameter  is  25  inches  would  be  8,181  cubic  inches. 
As  a  stereo  metal  pot  is  one-half  the  sphere,  its  content 
would  be  one-half  of  8,181,  or  4,090  cubic  inches.  Refer¬ 
ring  to  the  specific  gravity  tables,  we  find  that  lead  weighs 

II. 32  times  as  much  as  water,  and  antimony  6.71  times 
the  weight  of  water.  From  these  figures  it  is  easy  to  cal¬ 
culate  that  the  combination  of  lead  and  antimony  in  stereo 
metal  weighs  10.63  times  as  much  as  water,  or  10,630  ounces 
per  cubic  foot.  We  have  found  that  the  content  of  the  pot 
is  4,090  cubic  inches,  which  is  equivalent  to  2.367  cubic  feet. 
Multiplying  the  content  in  cubic  feet  by  the  weight  per  foot, 
gives  us  1,575  pounds,  the  capacity  of  the  pot. 

A  Newspaper’s  Test  of  "Dry  Stereotyping.” — The 
publishers  of  the  Terre  Haute  Gazette,  having  made  a  pre¬ 
liminary  test  of  the  new  dry  stereotyping  process,  are  in¬ 
clined  to  have  faith  in  its  future.  This  is  what  they  say  : 

Mr.  C.  S.  Partridge ,  Chicago  : 

Dear  Sir,—  We  have  received  samples  of  prepared  paper  for  dry 
stereotyping,  referred  to  in  the  September  number  of  The  Inland 
Printer,  and  herewith  make  the  report  of  test,  as  per  our  agreement  of 
November  14.  We  enclose  a  matrix,  also  a  proof-press  proof.  We  were 
considerably  disappointed  at  the  small  size  of  the  samples,  which  have 
made  it  impossible,  with  our  facilities,  to  make  a  fair  test.  We  hoped  for 
a  sample  large  enough  to  take  an  entire  page  so  that  we  could  roll  it  on 
our  new  matrix-roller  machine,  cast  it  in  our  curved  casting-box,  com¬ 
pare  results  on  the  block,  as  to  amount  of  chipping-out  necessary  with 
other  pages  dried  out  in  the  usual  way,  and,  finally,  see  how  the  print 
compares  for  clearness,  in  actual  running,  on  the  press  with  pages  made 
in  the  usual  way. 

The  test  we  made  consisted  of  rolling  the  small  matrix,  casting  the 
plate  in  a  flat  box,  mounting  the  same  and  proving  Ion  a  proof  press. 
While  the  proof  enclosed  is  not  good,  itJis  about  the  same  as  we  usually 
get  on  a  proof  press  from  mounted  cuts.  Some  of  the  defects  in  it  are 
due  to  the  cast,  which  would  be  improved  upon  in  large  curved  casting 
box. 

We  did  no  chipping-out  of  high  places  and  are  in  doubt  how  much  of 
that  would  be  necessary.  Of  course,  if  a  great  deal;  the  loss  of  time  there 
would  offset  the  five  minutes  gained  by  eliminating  the  usual  steam  dry¬ 
ing  and  there  would  be  no  advantage  in  the  new  system.  We  are,  how¬ 
ever,  very  much  interested  in  the  process  and  not  without  faith  in  it ;  and 
we  wish  to  make  a  thorough  test,  such  as  we  described  above.  Please 
procure  for  us  as  soon  as  possible  a  half  a  dozen  or  more  samples,  each 
20  by  24  inches,  the  size  of  our  eight-column  page. 

We  have  not  yet  learned  the  price  of  this  paper.  Please  inform  us 
about  that  and  where  to  order.  If  it  proves  to  be  a  success  for  rapid 
work,  as  we  are  now  inclined  to  think,  in  advance  of  a  thorough  test,  we 
will  want  a  quantity  of  it,  provided  the  price  is  not  excessive. 

W.  C.  Ball  &  Co. 

Making  Reverse  Electrotypes. —  F.  B.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  writes:  "For  a  certain  purpose  which  would  be  too 
lengthy  to  describe  I  need  an  electro  of  a  tint  of  which  I 
enclose  a  sample  with  a  few  lines  of  lettering  in  the  center. 
This  tint  has  to  be  engraved  on  wood  or  metal,  but  what  I 
want  is  a  reversed  plate  from  the  one  I  have.  That  means 
the  dots  or  stipple  must  be  sunk  instead  of  raised,  or  in  other 
words  I  want  a  female  plate.  To  get  this  I  know  of  only 
one  way,  and  that  is  to  cover  the  engraved  metal  plate  with  a 
thin  layer  of  wax,  hang  it  in  the  bath  and  deposit  right 
against  that.  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  put 
such  a  coating  of  wax  over  the  plate,  and  the  best  way  cer¬ 
tainly  would  be  to  take  some  kind  of  an  impression  from  the 
original  and  then  an  electro  from  this.  If  you  can  give  me 
any  pointers  in  this  direction  or  know  of  any  other  way  to 
get  such  a  female  plate  I  would  be  greatly  obliged  for  the 
information.”  Answer. —  You  could  not  get  a  female  plate 


by  taking  an  impression  of  the  original  and  making  an 
electro  from  such  an  impression,  as  it  is  obvious  that  such  a 
procedure  would  bring  you  back  to  your  starting-point,  or  in 
other  words  you  would  only  succeed  in  securing  a  duplicate 
of  your  original.  If  your  original  is  a  metal  plate  you  may 
obtain  a  reverse  by  suspending  the  plate  in  the  bath  and 
depositing  directly  upon  it.  If  your  original  is  a  wood  plate 
you  must  first  make  a  metal  duplicate  in  the  usual  way.  To 
prevent  the  reverse  from  adhering  to  the  original  it  is  only 
necessary  to  interpose  the  slightest  possible  film  of  foreign 
matter.  For  most  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  flow  over  the 
original  a  little  wax  in  solution,  which  may  be  prepared  by 
dissolving  a  small  piece  of  wax  in  half  a  pint  of  turpentine. 
The  plate  should  be  warmed  before  flowing  it,  and  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  leave  streaks.  If  the  lines  or  hatches 
are  very  fine  the  following  method  may  be  found  preferable  : 
Impart  the  thinnest  possible  wash  of  silver  to  the  surface  of 
the  original  by  immersing  it  momentarily  in  a  silver  bath, 
which  may  be  done  without  affecting  even  the  finest  lines  of 
the  engraving.  Then  by  pouring  over  the  silvered  surface  a 
small  quantity  of  water  containing  sufficient  tincture  of 
iodine  to  give  it  a  pale  sherry  color,  and  rubbing  lightly  with 
a  cloth  or  a  soft  brush,  a  scarcely  visible  film  of  silver  iodide 
is  formed  upon  the  surface,  which  will  guarantee  an  easy 
separation  of  the  plates. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 


Punctuation.— By  John  Wilson.  For  letter-writers,  authors,  print¬ 
ers,  and  correctors  of  the  press.  Cloth,  $1. 

Pens  and  Types. —  By  Benjamin  Drew.  A  book  of  hints  and  helps 
for  those  who  write,  print,  teach  or  learn.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

Proofreading. — By  F.  Horace  Teall.  A  series  of  essays  for  readers 
and  their  employers,  and  for  authors  and  editors.  Cloth,  $1. 

Bigelow’s  Handbook  of  Punctuation  gives  full  information  regard¬ 
ing  punctuation  and  other  typographic  matters.  Cloth,  50  cents. 

English  Compound  Words  and  Phrases.— By  F.  Horace  Teall.  A 
reference  list,  with  statement  of  principles  and  rules.  Cloth,  $2.50. 

Punctuation. —  By  F.  Horace  Teall.  Rules  have  been  reduced  to  the 
fewest  possible,  and  useless  theorizing  carefully  avoided.  Cloth,  $1. 

Compounding  of  English  Words.— By  F.  Horace  Teall.  When 
and  why  joining  or  separation  is  preferable,  with  concise  rules  and  alpha¬ 
betical  lists.  Cloth,  $1.25. 


A  Plural  Form. —  B.  &  Co.,  Watsonville,  California, 
ask  what  is  the  proper  plural  of  "blackberry,”  as  used  in  a 
catalogue  printed  by  them,  thus:  "Is  the  heading  'New 
Blackberries’  correct,  as  printed,  or  should  it  be  'New 
Blackberrys,’  as  referring  to  a  new  variety  of  blackberry  ? 
The  customer  required  us  to  print  it  as  it  is,  although  we  do 
not  consider  it  correct.”  Answer. —  The  spelling  as  printed 
is  correct,  and  the  first  impulse  on  reading  the  letter  was  one 
of  amazement  at  the  possibility  of  doubting  it.  All  common 
nouns  that  end  with  y  change  to  ies  in  the  plural,  and  the 
name  in  question  is  a  common  noun,  just  like  any  other. 
Proper  nouns  do  not  follow  this  rule,  and  a  number  of  per¬ 
sons  named  "Berry”  should  be  "Berrys.”  Presumably  a 
supposition  that  the  word  as  used  in  the  heading  was  like 
the  personal  name  misled  our  correspondents ;  but  the 
analogy  is  non-existent. 

Quotations. —  W.  W.  B.,  Middlebury,  Vermont,  writes: 
"We  are  putting  in  type  a  book  in  which  almost  all  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  made  up  of  conversation  between  two  persons.  There 
is  much  quoting  (from  memory)  from  scientific  text-books. 
These  quotations  are  frequently  ten  lines  or  more.  As  a 
matter  of  appearance  would  you  set  these  quotations  in  the 
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body  type  of  the  book  or  in  a  smaller  type  ?  If  paragraphed 
in  smaller  type,  what  punctuation  would  you  use  ?  In  sug¬ 
gesting  style  to  the  author,  I  proposed  running  short  quota¬ 
tions  in  the  body  type,  using  quotes,  as  it  seemed  that  the 
use  of  a  lot  of  small-type  paragraphs  scattered  throughout 
the  work  at  frequent  intervals  of  space  would  detract  from 
the  appearance  of  the  pages,  giving  them  a  ragged  look.  I 
could  not,  however,  suggest  the  limit  of  lines  for.  the  two 
styles.  The  writer  thought  that  a  uniform  rule  should  be 
followed.  A  point  which  influenced  me  was  the  fact  that 
the  quotations  were  given  offhand  in  conversation,  without 
reference  to  books  by  the  speakers,  though  the  quotations 
are  literal.  It  looks  peculiar,  in  my  judgment,  to  use  two 
sizes  of  type  in  conversation.”  Answer. —  Smaller  type  is 
nearly  always  used  in  newspapers  for  such  quotations,  or 
solid  of  the  text  size  when  the  article  is  leaded.  In  conversa¬ 
tion  each  paragraph  should  begin  with  quotation-marks, 
whether  the  type  is  all  the  same  or  not.  Punctuation  should 
be  the  same,  whether  in  a  newspaper  or  a  book.  My  per¬ 
sonal  preference  in  such  cases  is  to  use  one  size  of  type  all 
through,  as  I  concur  in  the  judgment  expressed  in  the  letter; 
and  this  applies  to  newspaper  as  well  as  book  work,  although 
newspaper  practice  almost  universally  favors  variation.  If 
smaller  type  is  used,  but  not  for  the  shorter  quotations,  a 
good  limit  would  seem  to  be  from  four  lines  up  for  the 
smaller  type,  anything  less  than  four  lines  to  be  run  in. 
Certainly  a  uniform  style  is  preferable. 

"Since”  and  "Ago.” — W.  P.  R.,  Medina,  Ohio,  does  not 
find  in  the  dictionary  treatment  of  these  two  words  a  clear 
discrimination,  and  requests  an  explanation  of  the  real  dif¬ 
ference  between  them.  The  difficulty  is  in  the  fact  that 
"since”  has  been  and  is  so  much  used,  even  by  the  best 
writers,  where  the  literal  sense  requires  "ago,”  that  the  lexi¬ 
cographers  have  felt  themselves  obliged  to  give  a  definition 
to  the  first  of  the  two  words  which  properly  belongs  only 
to  the  second.  Strictly,  "ago”  is  the  right  word  for  refer¬ 
ence  to  past  occurrences,  reckoning  back  from  the  present, 
and  "  since  ”  should  be  used  only  in  reckoning  from  the  past 
to  the  present ;  thus,  it  is  now  two  years  since  the  occur¬ 
rence  that  took  place  two  years  ago  ;  a  little  while  ago  his 
letter  was  received,  we  do  not  remember  just  how  long  it  is 
since  we  received  it.  The  Standard  Dictionary  says  that  it 
is  right  to  say  that  something  happened  "an  hour  since,” 
but  not  "a  century  since.”  It  does  not  seem  possible  to 
make  such  a  distinction,  based  merely  on  length  of  time, 
and  no  evidence  is  available  that  such  distinction  has 
ever  been  common.  The  Century  Dictionary  cites  from 
various  sources  such  expressions  as  that  a  church  was  built 
four  hundred  years  since,  and  that  if  something  had  been 
different,  "long  since  we  had  shook  hands,”  meaning  "we 
would  have  shaken  hands  long  ago.”  It  Is  beyond  question 
that  "ago,”  and  not  "since,”  in  such  meaning,  is  much  more 
accurate  use  of  English  ;  but  that  is  all  that  need  be  said 
about  it.  The  very  best  writers  have  used,  do  use,  and  will 
continue  to  use  the  wrong  word,  and  that  fact  has  influenced 
lexicography  sufficiently  to  make  the  wrong  use  a  part  of  the 
record  not  omitted  from  any  dictionary. 

Interrupted  Compounds. —  A.  T.  R.,  New  Haven,  Con¬ 
necticut,  writes :  "  I  and  a  fellow  compositor  have  had  an 
argument  on  the  use  of  a  hyphen  and  a  comma.  I  claim 
that  it  is  grammatically  wrong  to  use  a  comma  after  a 
hyphen,  in  any  case,  as  a  hyphen  compounds  or  divides 
words,  and  if  the  comma  is  used  after  a  hyphen  it  takes  from 
the  hyphen  the  power  of  dividing  or  compounding,  and 
changes  the  sense  of  the  sentence.  My  friend  claims  the 
opposite.  The  argument  came  with  these  words  in  an 
advertisement:  ' Gelatin  honey  sugar-coated  pills.’  I  claim 
the  proper  way  to  punctuate  these  words  grammatically  is, 

'  Gelatin-  honey-  sugar-coated  pills  ’ ;  by  so  doing  you  com¬ 
pound  all  the  words  with  'coated.’  My  friend  says  the 


comma  can  be  used  after  the  hyphens.  I  say  it  would  mean 
by  using  the  comma  after  the  hyphens,  to  an  intelligent 
reader,  gelatin  pills,  honey  pills,  and  sugar-coated  pills,  only 
one  compound  in  the  sentence,  'sugar-coated.’  There  may 
be  magazines  or  business  firms  that  have  adopted  that  style, 
but  that  does  not  make  it  grammatically  right.  The  ques¬ 
tion  I  would  like  you  to  decide  is  the  grammatical  one,  not 
one  of  style.  I  have  received  an  answer  from  a  professor  of 
English  literature  in  a  university,  claiming  my  idea  right,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  convince  my  friend.”  Answer. —  Gram¬ 
matically,  the  commas  should  be  used,  and  the  use  of  the 
hyphens  also  is  right,  and  the  only  form  logically  defensible, 
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though  very  seldom  found  in  English  print.  English  gram¬ 
mar  text-books  commonly  prescribe  omission  of  all  hyphens 
in  such  cases,  when  they  say  anything  of  them,  and  such  is 
the  commonest  practice,  and  much  better  than  use  of 
hyphens  and  omission  of  commas.  According  to  this  the 
words  would  be  "Gelatin,  honey,  and  sugar  coated  pills.” 
The  most  logical  form,  and  the  best  grammatically,  is 
"Gelatin-,  honey-,  and  sugar-coated  pills,”  since  this  shows 
unmistakably  that  each  of  the  first  two  words  stands  as  part 
of  a  compound,  and  the  participle  "coated  ”  is  the  only  word 
with  which  they  can  be  compounded.  One  form  —  and  one 
only  —  would  indicate  to  an  intelligent  reader  the  meaning 
gelatin  pills,  honey  pills,  and  sugar-coated  pills,  and  that 
form  is,  "Gelatin,  honey,  and  sugar-coated  pills.”  This 
abominable  form,  which  is  an  outrage  on  common  sense  and 
grammar,  is  actually  used  by  some  editors  who  pose  as  being 
among  the  best.  It  seems  probable  that  the  university  pro¬ 
fessor  must  have  misunderstood  the  question,  for  the  com¬ 
mas  are  indispensable.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  any 
reader  would  construe  the  words  in  question  as  meaning 
anything  but  what  is  actually  intended,  ho  matter  how  they 
are  printed. 


A  FRENCH  OPINION  OF  THE  BOERS. 

Here  is  what  Max  O’Rell  says  about  the  Boers  in  his  book, 
"John  Bull  and  His  Island”:  "Take  all  that  is  dirtiest,  brav¬ 
est,  most  old-fashioned  and  most  obstinate  in  a  Breton,  all 
that  is  most  suspicious,  sly  and  mean  in  a  Norman,  all  that 
is  shrewdest,  most  hospitable,  and  most  puritan  and  bigoted 
in  a  Scot,  mix  well,  stir  and  serve,  and  you  have  a  Boer,  or, 
if  you  will  —  a  boor.  No,  the  world  of  today  goes  round  too 
rapidly  to  allow  the  Boer  to  stand  still.  He  will  have  'to 
mend  or  end.’” 


RING  OUT  THE  OLD,  RING  IN  THE  NEW.’ 
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DESIGNERS  AND  ENGRAVERS  OF  TYPE. 

BY  WILLIAM  E.  LOY. 

NO.  XXIV. —  CHARLES  E.  HEYER. 

THE  West  has  developed  its  own  class  of  designers  and 
engravers,  and  there  has  been  wrought  out  by  them  a 
style  of  work  free  and  untrammeled.  The  advocates 
of  the  antique  or  conventional  models  probably  look  with  dis¬ 
favor  on  these  Western  innovations,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
popularity  and  immense  sale  of  many  of  them  is  proof  that 
the  printers  and  the  public  saw  something  to  attract  the  eye. 

The  time  was,  and  within 
recollection  of  middle-aged 
printers,  when  Western  type¬ 
founders  only  cast  romans, 
italics,  and  plain  job  faces, 
leaving  the  production  of  the 
ornate  and  novel  to  the  older 
foundries  of  Boston,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia. 
With  the  growth  of  the  art 
of  letter-designing  and  letter¬ 
cutting  the  positions  in  the 
Eastern  foundries  became 
scarce,  and  at  the  same  time 
Western  enterprise  and  push 
saw  its  opportunity  to  enter  the  field  as  competitors  for  a 
class  of  business  which  always  proved  profitable.  The  rapid 
rise  of  the  Great  Western  Type  Foundry  and  the  ( 

Type  Foundry,  of  Chicago,  and  the  Central  Type  I 
of  St.  Louis,  contested  the  palm  of  popularity  for  a  time,  or 
until  the  American  Type  Founders  Company  bought  out  so 
many  typefoundries. 

One  of  the  early  members  of  the  guild  of  type  designers 
and  engravers  to  come  West  was  Charles  E.  Heyer.  This 
gentleman  was  born  in  Berlin,  Germany,  September  30, 1841, 
and  in  due  time  entered  the  establishment  of  Decker  (which 
later,  in  1870,  became  the  Government  printing-office  and 
typefoundry) ,  where  he  learned  his  trade.  Like  all  able- 
bodied  young  Germans  he  had  to  do  military  duty,  and  at 
the  proper  age  he  entered  the  army,  serving  through  two 
wars,  those  of  1864  and  1866.  Mr.  Heyer  came  to  America  in 
1867  ;  he  traveled  a  few  months  in  the  West,  when  he  returned 
to  Boston.  There  he  met  the  late  John  K.  Rogers,  manager 
of  the  Boston  Type  Foundry,  and  entered  his  employ.  He 
continued  with  this  foundry  for  ten  years,  during  which  time 
he  was  constantly  employed  in  his  profession,  and  he  pro¬ 
duced  at  this  time  many  new  things.  In  1877  he  came  West, 
to  Chicago,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  months  spent 
in  traveling  in  Colorado  and  California  for  his  health,  the 
remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  there.  His  active  work  in 
Chicago  began  in  November,  1879,  when  he  engaged  his 
services  to  Barnhart  Brothers  &  Spindler,  a  connection  sud¬ 
denly  terminated  May  1,  1897,  when  he  died  from  heart 
failure. 

Mr.  Heyer’s  productions  for  Barnhart  Brothers  &  Spindler’s 
foundry  embrace  the  larger  portion  of  the  new  faces  brought 
out  since  they  began  to  produce  original  designs.  The  list 
is  along  one,  and  enterprising  job  printers  will  readily  recall 
most  of  them,  as  follows:  Armenian,  Armenian  Extended, 
Maltese,  Maltese  Open,  Occident,  Occident  Shaded,  Lyric, 
Sylvan  Text,  Challenge,  Emerald,  Arcade,  Castle,  Solar, 
Grant,  Princeton,  Fair,  Avon,  Canton,  Canton  Open,  La 
Salle,  Mazarin,  Mayo,  Opaque,  Heyer,  Lightface  Era,  besides 
the  long  list  of  popular  scripts,  Lakeside,  Princess,  Jewel, 
Grace,  Myrtle,  and  Plate.  He  also  designed  and  < 

Elite,  Wave,  Florette,  Art  and  Leaflet  Ornaments,  1 
Midgets,  Brownies,  etc. 

Mr.  Heyer  was  trained  early  in  life  in  freehand  c 
and  the  effects  of  his  early  training  may  be  seen  in  1 
designing,  which  is  characterized  by  a  departure  f 


that  is  conventional  in  the  alphabet.  In  his  private  and 
social  life  he  was  popular,  and  his  loss  is  keenly  felt.  He 
was  a  keen  observer  of  men  and  events,  and  was  well  posted 
in  many  departments  of  human  knowledge. 


ESTIMATING 
QUERIES 

f  AND 

COMMENT! 


CONDUCTED  BY  J.  I.  C. 

Under  this  head  will  be  included  such  notes  and  advice  on  esti- 
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doubt  saves  two  hours’  time  getting  them  off  the  press.  I 
would  also  bind  them  (two  on)  without  cutting,  making  the 
margin  in  the  center  right  for  cutting  through,  and  no  trim 
except  on  top,  bottom  and  front.  I  would  have  made  the 
estimate  as  follows: 


Paper,  17  by  28,  32-pound,  16  out  and  coyer  stock .  $4.50 

Composition  (setting  up  two)  and  inside  cover .  2.00 

Presswork .  4.00 

Binding . . . 2.50 


$13.00 

You  will  note  we  get  the  same  for  presswork  that  you  do, 
we  get  a  little  more  on  paper,  and  much  less  on  binding. 
The  writer  will  agree  with  you  that  it  is  a  custom  to  charge 
1  cent  for  binding  a  small  book  of  this  kind,  but  why  should 
we  adhere  to  a  custom  when  it  is  entirely  unreasonable?  The 
counting,  the  laying-in  of  covers,  the  wiring  and  the  trim¬ 
ming,  will  cost  not  more  than  $1.25,  and  why  a  job  printer 
should  charge  300  per  cent  profit  upon  this  one  item  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  know,  it  being  understood  that  you  are  equipped  to 
do  this  binding.  Wire-stitcher,  glue-pot  and  brush,  and 
paper  cutter  is  the  outfit  necessary. 

Price  List  on  Commercial  Work. —  W.  A.  Chalfant,  of 
the  Inyo  Register ,  Bishop,  California,  sends  the  following  : 
"Herewith  please  find  partial  list  of  prices  charged  by  this 
office.  Will  you  kindly  indicate  wherein  you  think  it  incor¬ 
rect,  taking  into  consideration  that  I  do  the  job  composi¬ 
tion  myself,  that  straight  composition  is  50  cents,  and  the 
prices  of  stock  shown.  Anything  like  much  variation  in 
prices  for  different  jobs  of  the  same  class  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  I  desire  to  fix  fair  average  prices.  What  should 
price  be  on  250  copies  premium  list,  as  per  sample  herewith  ? 
An  article  showing  the  average  value  of  composition  on 
the  different  classes  of  ordinary  commercial  work  would  be 
helpful  to  many  printers,  I  should  think. 


PRICE  LIST. 


Work  in  tablets.  Work  done  by  proprietor  generally ; 
straight  composition  50  cents.  No  steam  power  used.” 
Answer. —  In  reply  to  above  would  say  that  250  copies 
premium  list,  size  3%  by  6y£  inches,  consisting  of  twelve 
pages  and  cover,  with  three  pages  of  matter  on  cover,  set  in 
6  and  8  point  type  with  display  front  cover-page,  should  be 
figured  as  follows  : 


Paper:  body,  l'A  quires  32  by 44,  100-pound.  M.  F.,  ®  5  cents .  $  .40 

“  cover,  1 %  quires  17  by  22,  24-pound  folio.  Eng.  S . 25 

Composition,  ®  50 cents  (your  scale) .  8.40 

Makeup  and  lockup,  ®  10  cents  per  page .  1.60 

Presswork :  cover,  4  pp .  1.50 

“  body,  12  pp .  3.50 

Binding .  1.00 

Total . $16.65 


Your  customer  no  doubt  would  not  object  to  paying  at  least 
$17.50  for  this  job, ’but  in  competition  you  should  get  at  least 
$16.65.  In  regard  to  your  price-list,  would  say  that  were  all 
your  customers  to  order  the  smaller  quantity  you  would  lose 
money.  Take,  for  example,  100  letter-heads  for  $1.25. 
Every  printing-office  has  many  letter-head  jobs  where  the 
composition  costs  more  than  $1.25,  and  some  which  cost 
three  or  four  times  that  amount,  and  others  where  75  cents 


will  pay  it ;  but  there  are  few  where  you  can  figure  less  for 
composition  and  lock-up  for  press ;  75  cents  is  certainly  not 
too  high  for  an  average. 


EXAMPLE.  Cost. 

Stock,  ®  $1.90  per  1,000,  with  a  few  spoiled . . .  $  .  20- 

Composition . 75- 

Presswork  and  make-ready . 75 

Blocking . 05- 

$1.75- 


If  you  keep  tab  on  your  time  your  average  will  never  fall 
below  above  price.  If  your  orders  were  all  for  lots  of  1,000- 
you  would  fare  much  better,  but  why  do  you  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  60  cents  in  your  price  on  one-fourth  and  one-sixth 
sheet  bill-heads  when  there  is  only  10  cents  difference  in  your 
cost  ?  You  can  set  and  print  a  one-fourth  sheet  as  quickly 
and  easily  as  you  can  one-sixth  sheet.  Your  price-list  shows- 
a  difference  of  $1.30  in  cost  of  stock  on  one-half  and  one- 
fourth  sheets,  and  $1.65  difference  in  selling  price.  By  going 
over  your  list  you  will  find  that  the  same  difficulty  exists  all 
through  it.  I  have  given  the  matter  of  a  scale  of  prices  a 
great  amount  of  study,  and  claim  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
scale  that  will  apply  in  all  cases  or  even  in  one-half  the 
cases.  In  the  first  place,  you  would  not  find  two  orders  in 
ten  with  exactly  the  same  amount  of  composition,  and  again 
you  may  find  two  in  the  ten  that  have  as  much  composition 
as  the  other  eight.  In  the  second  place,  the  man  in  Montana 
pays  more  freight  than  the  one  in  Iowa  or  some  other  State- 
near  the  base  of  supplies ;  the  man  in  Montana  pays  more- 
rent  and  higher  wages  also,  and  must  get  more  than  the 
Iowa  man  for  the  same  class  of  work.  If  we  all  took  into- 
consideration  each  individual  order  and  based  our  price  on 
amount  of  work  and  stock  required  to  produce  that  particu¬ 
lar  job,  figuring  not  less  than  twenty  per  cent  advance  over 
actual  cost  of  stock  and  forty  per  cent  over  actual  cost  of 
labor,  we  would  come  nearer  getting  the  correct  price  for 
our  work.  In  your  letter  you  speak  of  doing  most  of  the- 
composition  yourself.  That  fact  should  not  lessen  your 
price  on  the  order  but  should  be  your  gain.  If  you  have 
competition  in  your  town  or  a  neighboring  town,  your  aim 
should  not  be  to  beat  the  other  fellow’s  price  but  to  get  a. 
fair  price  for  everything,  and  turn  out  your  work  so  much 
better  and  neater  than  the  other  fellow.  It  is  not  always  the 
cheapest  place  that  does  the  most  business.  Learn  to  please 
your  customer  in  style  and  quality,  and  you  will  find  he  will 
come  back  and  pay  you  more  for  your  work  and  find  less- 
fault  than  he  would  with  a  poor  cheap  job. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  “RUBAIYAT” 

An  interesting  article  regarding  the  work  of  the  genial 
old  Persian  poet  and  a  number  of  quatrains  of  marked 
beauty  are  found  in  the  National  Magazine.  The  writer 
says : 

"It  was  in  1859  —  just  forty  years  ago  —  that  Fitzgerald’s- 
now  celebrated  paraphrase  of  the  '  Rubaiyat  ’  of  Omar  Khay¬ 
yam  made  its  first  appearance  in  England. 

"  It  was  published  anonymously,  and  is  described  by  Ber¬ 
nard  Quaritch,  the  well-known  London  publisher,  as  'a  little, 
insignificant-looking,  brown-paper-covered  pamphlet.’  This 
first  edition  included  only  seventy-five  quatrains,  and  of  the 
'  little  brown-paper-covered  pamphlets  ’  but  two  hundred  and 
fifty  were  printed.  Of  these  Mr.  Fitzgerald  kept  fifty  and 
gave  the  remaining  two  hundred  to  Mr.  Quaritch,  who  sold 
a  considerable  number  of  them  for  1  penny  each  —  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  could  get  no  more. 

"Remembering  this  fact,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
1898  a  single  copy  of  this  first  edition  was  sold  at  auction  in 
London  for  21  guineas.  Yet  the  poem,  obscure  and  unat¬ 
tractive  as  was  the  guise  in  which  it  first  appeared,  com¬ 
manded  a  certain  attention,  and  it  is  said  that  Swinburne 
and  D.  G.  Rossetti  were  among  its  earliest  admirers.” 
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in  Another  One.— Mr.  Fred  L.  Ellis,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal¬ 


ifornia —  who  has  taken  The  Inland  Printer  for  years  and 
says  it  is  perfect  —  writes  as  follows  :  "Will  tell  you  what  I 
don’t  know  about  electricity.  Am  running  a  Kidder  press, 
which  prints  from  a  forty-eight  inch  web  of  paper  (tissue,  for 
orange  wrappers) ,  then  cuts,  gathers  and  passes  down  the  fly, 
five  sheets  at  a  time.  At  times  the  electricity  is  so  bad  that 
the  paper  will  curl  and  follow  the  blade  of  the  knife  ;  also 
only  slide  about  half-way  down  the  fly.  Every  time  the  fly 
goes  down  sparks  are  visible  at  ends  of  each  wire  on  the  fly. 
Nine  months  of  the  year  here  are  hot  and  dry  —  no  rain  ;  the 
balance  of  the  year  is  very  rainy  and  afterward  dry.  The 
electricity  is  slightly  more  perceptible  during  the  rainy  sea¬ 
son,  although  bad,  at  times,  in  the  dry  season.  By  running 
ink  very  thin  I  can  avoid  some  of  the  annoyances  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  as  this  seems  to  decrease  the  friction  of  rollers  ;  but  I 
would  like  to  know  why  one  roll  will  run  all  right  and  the 
next  one  run  bad,  so  far  as  electricity  is  concerned,  both  rolls 
being  taken  from  the  same  freight-car  and  stored  in  the  same 
place,  and  run  at  the  same  time  ?  ” 

Electricity  in  Pressrooms.— Mr.  F.  W.  Gage,  of 
William  C.  Gage  &  Sons,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  writes: 
"Not  long  ago,  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  public  schools 
immortalized  himself  by  opening  his  address  with  these  most 
weighty  words,  'Electricity  is  a  great  thing.’  Certainly  the 


is  apparently  the  pressure  of  printing  the  sheet.  Doubtless 
every  pressman  has  observed,  particularly  when  making 
ready,  that  he  will  frequently  find  his  trial  sheets  firmly 
adhering  to  each  other  and  to  the  cylinder  of  the  machine, 
without  the  sheet  passing  over  onto  the  delivery  where  more 
or  less  friction  might  in  itself  generate  some  electricity,  thus 
proving  quite  conclusively  that  the  impressional  force  is, 
in  this  instance,  the  generating  element.  This  is  usually 
very  largely  neutralized  by  the  use  of  various  compounds  on 
the  draw-sheet  of  the  cylinder,  even  common  machine-oil 
affording  marked  relief.  Some  years  ago,  before  our  estab¬ 
lishment  was  in  its  present  location,  we  experienced  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  with  electricity  on  all  the  machines  we  had 
running.  As  usual,  this  trouble  began  with  the  first  frosts  of 
autumn  and  stayed  with  us  until  the  robins  came  in  the 
spring.  At  that  time  we  tried  the  experiment  of  hanging  a 
pipe  with  tiny  perforations  at  regular  intervals  underneath 
our  delivery  apparatus,  this  pipe  being  connected  with  the 
gas-pipe  overhead,  and  each  perforation  giving  a  tiny  flame. 
The  aggregate  amount  of  heat  given  out  was  quite  consider¬ 
able,  and  as  each  sheet  passed  almost  dangerously  near  to 
this  row  of  flames,  it  seemed  to  part  with  the  greater  part  of 
its  electricity  before  going  to  the  delivery  board.  This 
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scheme  was  tolerably  effective,  but  conspicuously  dangerous 
around  machinery  where  benzine  was  frequently  used,  and 
largely  on  this  account  we  finally  abandoned  it.  In  common 
with  others,  we  tried  all  kinds  of  wiring  and  'grounding’ 
schemes,  but  with  indifferent  success,  and  usually  to  no 
results  whatever.  Our  present  building  is  built  entirely  over 
the  water  of  a  running  stream,  and  we  were  very  curious, 
when  moving  into  it,  to  know  whether  the  proximity  of  so 
much  water  would  work  any  solution  of  our  electrical  prob¬ 
lems.  Rather  to  our  surprise,  the  difficulty  was  even  worse 
than  formerly,  and  we  had  to  take  immediate  steps  toward  its 
alleviation.  In  the  place  of  burning  gas  in  the  perforated 
pipe,  we  admitted  to  it  live  steam  under  very  low  pressure, 
putting  a  sort  of  hood  over  the  top  of  the  pipe  to  prevent 
the  steam  from  sputtering  out  to  the  injury  of  the  paper  or 
press,  and  a  trough-like  arrangement  underneath  it  to  carry 
away  the  condensation  which  would  occur  at  that  point.  In 


on  any  of  the  presses.  We  also  noted,  as  have  doubtless 
other  pressmen,  that  while  the  extreme  frostiness  of  the  out¬ 
side  air  always  aggravated  the  trouble,  and  cold  paper  or 
that  which  had  been  left  for  a  long  time  in  a  cold  stockroom, 
gave  the  most  trouble,  it  always  reduced  the  annoyance  to 
keep  the  pressroom  at  about  as  high  a  temperature  as  could 
be  endured  by  the  feeders  and  rollers.  So,  to  sum  up,  as  it 
were,  our  existing  knowledge  of  the  matter,  we  would  put 
it  in  this  wise :  Keep  your  pressroom  warm  both  day  and 
night,  if  possible,  and  see  that  paper  which  is  to  be  run  is 
brought  into  the  warm  room  in  ample  time  to  lose  all  its  chill 
before  being  put  on  to  the  feedboard.  Use  plenty  of  oil  on 
your  draw-sheet,  or,  if  you  find  some  other  compound  to 
work  better,  use  that.  Run  with  as  light  an  impression  as  will 
do  the  work  properly.  (Oftentimes,  after  starting  up  a  form, 
it  will  be  found  perfectly  practicable  to  reduce  the  impression 
by  one  or  two  sheets) .  If  you  still  have  trouble,  try  letting  a 


effect,  this  kept  quite  a  little  cloud  of  steam  constantly  aris¬ 
ing  in  front,  of  the  cylinder  of  the  press,  through  which  the 
printed  sheet  passed  on  its  way  to  the  delivery  board,  and 
the  previously  troublesome  electricity  disappeared  in  this 
little  steam  cloud  as  magically  and  effectively  as  did  the  evil 
spirits  which  were  so  long  ago  transferred  to  the  herd  of 
swine.  This  seemed  to  work  no  injury  whatever  to  even  the 
finest  calendered  stock,  as,  of  course,  there  was  not  time  for 
any  real  moistening  of  the  surface  of  the  paper.  But,  in 
addition  to  the  feeder  and  pressman  occasionally  blistering 
their  bare  arms  on  the  hot  pipes,  it  was  also  found  that  the 
bright  work  of  the  press  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this 
steam  cloud  was  very  apt  to  rust,  and  that  all  tapes  in  the 
delivery  were  quickly  stretched  so  badly  as  to  interfere  with 
their  use.  So  we  tried  the  plan  of  suspending  one  of  these 
steam-distributing  pipes  near  the  center  of  our  pressroom, 
and  found,  greatly  to  our  relief,  that  if  the  air  in  the  room 
were  fairly  well  saturated  by  the  moisture  of  the  escaping 
steam,  but  very  little  trouble  from  electricity  was  experienced 


little  live  or  exhaust  steam  into  some  central  point  in  the 
room  and  saturate  the  atmosphere  up  to  the  point  where 
the  steam  will  condense  and  run  down  in  streams  on  your 
windows,  keeping  a  good  lookout  that  the  bright  work  on 
your  machines  does  not  become  affected  by  the  moisture.  If 
none  of  these  expedients  will  answer,  try  the  steam  direct  on 
the  machine,  arranging  it,  if  possible,  so  that  the  sheet  will 
pass  through  the  steam  cloud  on  its  way  to  the  delivery 
board,  which  is  very  easily  arranged  for  on  most  types  of 
modern  front-delivery  presses.  This  latter  the  writer  believes 
to  be  an  absolutely  certain  cure,  even  when  all  else  may  fail, 
and  any  of  your  readers  who  may  be  driven  to  this  last  resort 
can  easily  construct  the  apparatus  by  the  aid  of  the  plumber 
and  tinsmith.  Probably  no  other  thing  in  the  pressroom  has 
done  more  to  increase  the  use  of  forcible  cuss-words  than 
this  mysterious  force,  and  if  this  contribution  will  enable  any 
brother  pressman  to  solve  the  problem  for  himself  without 
losing  what  little  religion  he  has  left,  the  writer  will  feel 
amply  repaid.  Let  all  other  pressmen  who  have  light  to 
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shed  on  this  subject  make  their  experiences  known,  as  there 
may  be  easier  and  simpler  methods  of  obviating  the  difficulty 
than  those  outlined  above.” 

Rubber-stamp  Ink. —  De  L.,  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
writes  :  "Please  tell  me  how  to  make  rubber-stamp  ink.” 
Answer. —  Letterpress  copying  ink,  reduced  with  a  few  drops 
of  sewing-machine  oil,  will  be  found  to  work  well  as  a  rubber- 
stamp  ink  ;  or  you  can  utilize  any  good  lake-red,  purple, 
blue,  green,  etc.,  made  for  commercial  printing,  and  by 
adding  equal  parts  of  superior  raw  oil  and  glycerin  to  as 
much  of  the  printing  ink  as  will  reduce  it  to  the  consistency 
of  maple  syrup.  Either  of  the  formulae  will  produce  satis¬ 
factory  results,  as  fine  grinding  of  the  colors  is  essential  to 
this  end.  Cheaper  grades  of  stamping  inks  may  be  made  by 
purchasing  the  dry  colors  and  macerating  them  in  paraffin 
oil,  petroleum  oil,  or  glycerin,  and  adding  thereto  a  few 
drops  of  Venetian  turpentine. 

Wants  to  Remove  Ink  from  Aluminum. — W.  H.,  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  says:  "I  have  read  so  much  useful 
information  under  your  'Pressroom  Queries  and  Answers’ 
column,  that  I  have  no  doubt  you  can  enlighten  me  on  the 
subject  of  removing  ink  from  aluminum.  I  have  a  number 
of  pieces  of  aluminum  which  I  can  not  use,  owing  to  my 
inability  to  remove  an  illustration  and  a  date  which  I  printed 
on  them  some  time  ago  with  ordinary  $1  ink  on  a  Universal 
printing  press.  Hoping  you  will  give  me  some  information, 
etc.”  Answer. — The  writer  has  had  no  experience  in  this 
line,  but  suggests  that  you  try  immersing  the  plates  in  ninety 
per  cent  grade  alcohol,  or  in  a  solution  of  acetic  acid  and 
salt  —  the  salt  being  first  dissolved  in  the  acid  ;  some  scrub 
the  plate  with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda.  Brush  over  the 
face  of  the  plate  carefully.  After  several  applications  it  is 
possible  that  the  ink  can  be  readily  removed. 

Embroidery  by  Printing  Method. — A  patent  has  been 
issued  to  Herr  B.  Thies,  in  Germany,  for  a  new  process  of 
making  colored  patterns  on  fabrics.  If  a  fabric  bearing  a 
pattern  in  relief  is  passed  under  a  roller  supplied  with  a  dye, 
only  the  raised  parts  take  the  dye,  the  roller  being  set  to 
only  sufficient  pressure  to  secure  the  design  in  the  fabric. 
As  the  action  of  the  dye  only  affects  certain  parts  of  the 
fabric  occurring  on  its  surface,  in  the  form  of  a  pattern,  the 
change  makes  the  fabric  look  as  if  embroidered  in  another 
color.  No  new  machinery  is  required  for  accomplishing  this 
result.  By  altering  the  concentration  of  the  printing  color 
or  the  ratio  below  the  speed  of  the  roller  and  that  of  the 
fabric,  it  is  possible  to  vary  the  effects.  A  modification  of 
the  process  is  to  make  the  goods  move  against  the  roller. 
The  pattern  in  relief  can  be  got  by  weaving,  pressing  and 
macerating,  or  the  fabric  can  be  laid  on  a  printing  cloth 
on  which  the  reliefs  are.  If  several  printing  rollers  close 
together  are  used  varied  effects  are  produced. 

Another  Case  of  Making  Ready  Vignettes. — J.  F.  H., 
of  Portland,  Connecticut,  has  sent  us  a  rough  proof  of  an 
extensively  vignetted  cut  showing  a  few  small  electric  bell 
devices.  He  writes:  "I  send  you  an  impression  of  a  half¬ 
tone  cut  which  I  would  be  very  thankful  if  you  would  tell  me 
how  to  make  it  ready.  It  can  be  made  to  print  in  fine  shape, 
but  it  is  too  much  for  me.  I  will  be  a  thousand  times 
obliged  if  you  will  do  me  this  favor.”  Answer. —  Read 
answer  to  O.  L.,  of  New  York,  in  this  number.  The  electro 
of  this  half-tone  is  not  blocked  true  nor  in  a  workmanlike 
manner.  It  should  be  returned  to  the  electro  typer  to  be 
mounted  properly  and  the  edges  of  the  same  finished  in  such 
a  manner  as  a  competent  electrotyper  is  qualified  to  do. 
We  allude  to  the  raised  edges  on  the  outside  points  of  the 
vignetting.  Have  the  electro  blocked  a  little  below  type 
height,  so  that  the  touch  of  the  form  rollers  will  be  gentle 
and  regular  over  its  surface  and  thereby  avoid  filling  up  the 
outside  edges  of  the  design.  Use  a  three-sheet  cut-out  over¬ 
lay,  building  up  only  on  the  face  of  the  bell  designs  with  a 


sheet  of  its  own  paper,  then  French  folio,  and  finishing  the 
strong  solids  with  a  thin  supersized  and  calendered  book 
paper  —  registering  each  layer  of  overlay  accurately  in  its 
place. 

All  Because  of  a  Difference  in  Stock. —  D.  M.  S., 
of  Troy,  Ohio,  has  sent  us  two  printed  samples  of  dairy 
tickets,  one  of  which  shows  defects  by  reason  of  the  ink  hav¬ 
ing  "picked”  off  the  coating  on  the  stock.  He  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows  regarding  these  tickets  :  ''  You  will  please  find  enclosed 
two  tickets.  The  one  piece  of  cardboard  worked  all  right, 
but  it  seemed  as  if  my  inks  were  not  suitable  for  the  other. 
I  used  several  different  kinds  of  black  ink,  including  linen 
paper  black,  book  black,  and  a  10-cent  newspaper  ink,  all  of 
which  seemed  to  give  the  same  result.  Please  state  in  your 
next  issue,  in  'Pressroom  Queries  and  Answers,’  my  fault 
and  how  I  can  remedy  it.”  Answer. —  You  have  got  into 
trouble  through  using  an  inferior  grade  of  cardboard  in  one 
case,  and  you  have  the  best  evidence  in  the  world  that  the 
other  grade  was  first-class  for  printing  purposes  —  this  is  the 
lemon-yellow  tint ;  the  orange-yellow  tint  is  in  no  way  equal 
to  the  latter,  while  one  side  of  the  tint  coating  is  far  too 
weak  to  take  up  ink  of  any  kind  without  showing  picks  on 
card  and  form ;  still,  if  you  had  tested  both  sides  of  this 
stock  you  would  have  found  that  one  side  of  it  was  coated 
much  stronger  than  the  reverse  side,  and  that  the  black  ink 
would  have  printed  as  satisfactorily  on  it  as  that  on  the 
lemon-yellow  cardboard.  While  news  ink  may  be  considered 
a  good  expedient  to  use  on  badly  coated  stock,  it  will  also  be 
found  to  loosen  the  surface  of  the  coating  much  quicker 
than  would  a  fuller  bodied  ink  when  reduced  in  "tackiness” 
with  a  small  piece  of  vaseline,  lard  or  pure  pulverized  castile 
soap. 

Wants  Credit  for  Being  a  Faithful  Reader  of  The 
Inland  Printer. —  F.  W.  K.,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
writes  us  the  following  words  in  a  delightfully  beautiful 
hand:  "I  quote  from  the  November  number  as  follows: 
Page  254,  A  Pressman  says,  'Bond  paper  requires  to  be 
printed  on  a  slightly  softer  tympan  than  that  used  to  print 
smooth-surfaced  papers.’  Page  261,  Ed  S.  Ralph  says, 
'  The  reason  you  have  trouble  with  your  presswork  on  linen 
paper  is  because  you  do  not  use  hard  enough  tympan.  The 
harder  your  stock  is  the  harder  you  should  make  the 
tympan.’  This  is  evidently  a  contradiction.  Allow  me  to 
state  that  my  experience  has  been  that  success  in  printing 
linen  and  bond  papers  is  dependent  on  neither  of  the  above 
conditions.  I  take  advantage  of  this  occasion  to  claim  credit 
for  being  a  very  faithful  reader  of  The  Printer.”  Answer. 
The  point  is  well  taken  and  you  are  entitled  to  the  floor ; 
and  now  that  this  is  given  you,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to 
give  us  your  own  experience  in  printing  on  hard  and  rough 
linen  and  bond  papers.  Both  "doctors”  may  be  wrong  and 
you,  alone,  may  be  right;  therefore  let  us  assure  you  of  the 
fullest  attention  when  you  favor  us  with  your  method.  We 
all  live  to  learn  —  and  from  one  another  —  because  no  one 
person  knows  all  of  anything.  Personally,  the  writer  is 
always  governed  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  paper  stock 
to  be  used,  as  well  as  the  make-up  of  the  form  on  which  it 
is  to  be  impressed,  that  deciding  whether  a  hard  tympan, 
slightly  soft  tympan,  or  a  cloth,  rubber,  muslin  or  blotting- 
paper  filling  should  be  employed  in  completing  the  same. 
All  or  any  of  these,  used  singly,  will  be  found  efficient  for 
any  grade  of  linen  or  bond  stock.  Ink  and  rollers  also  must 
be  adaptable  to  the  character  of  the  form  and  stock.  But  out 
of  all  the  methods  of  making  up  tympans  we  recommend  the 
medium  hard  one  for  most  cases  of  printing  on  unfinished 
surfaced  papers. 

Importance  of  the  Durability  of  Printing  Paper. — 
Too  little  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  importance  of  only 
using  paper  that  combines  strength,  purity  and  durability  in 
all  works  of  a  historical  or  standard  character.  It  is  true  that 
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establishment  are  limited.  The  name  of  this  journal  is 
known  far  and  wide,  because  it  is  the  oldest  technical  jour¬ 
nal  in  this  country,  and  is  now  filling  its  fifty-third  year  —  we 
allude  to  the  Dry  Goods  Economist ,  which  was  established 
in  1846.  The  number  before  us  contains  206  pages  and  four 
cover-pages,  the  size  of  each  regular  page  being  9%.  by  14 
inches,  many  of  which  are  printed  in  two  colors,  while  other 
pages  occupy  double  space  across,  and  all  of  which  are  so 
imposed  and  bound  in  that,  when  open,  the  two  pages 
become  a  double  one,  this  too,  without  detriment  to  the 
margins  or  mechanical  make-up  of  this  number.  The  work 
before  us  shows  what  can  be  done  by  American  pluck,  hand¬ 
work,  push  and  efficient  organization.  Over  three  hundred 
half-tone  engravings  were  got  up  for  this  number.  These 
are  beautifully  set  off  by  colored  panel  frames  around  each 
view ;  the  advertisements  are  models  of  job  composition  ; 
and  when  it  is  mentioned  that  over  $10,000  worth  of  these 
"ads.”  appear,  its  importance  as  a  financial  success  can 
readily  be  appreciated.  Of  course  page  after  page  of  news 
and  special  editorial  matter  is  tastefully  larded  among  the 
engravings  and  advertisements,  making  it,  perhaps,  the  most 
gigantic  undertaking  for  a  little  over  a  four  days’  task  on 
record.  Copies  of  this  number  will  be  suitably  bound  and 
be  on  exhibition  in  the  American  Publishers’  Building  in 
Paris,  in  1900.  Mr.  Charles  T.  Root  is  the  directing  genius 
of  The  Textile  Publishing  Company,  of  New  York ;  while 
Mr.  Alexander  Klebold  is  the  magical  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  from  whence  this  wonderful  production  emanated. 
That  the  achievement  of  methods  and  means  employed  was 
cause  for  expressions  of  admiration  and  appreciation  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  letter  sent  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  printing  department  by  Mr.  Root,  the  president  of  the 
company : 

New  York,  November  4, 1899. 

My  Dear  Klebold, —  I  don’t  know  just  where  the  limit  of  your 
department  is.  I  suppose  we  shall  find  it  after  a  while,  if  we  keep  on  try¬ 
ing.  When  the  "Jubilee  ”  issue  appeared,  I  thought  no  more  was  possible 
within  a  given  number  of  hours,  but  today’s  splendid  paper  represents  a 
greater  achievement  in  several  respects.  No  one  outside  this  building 
can  appreciate  what  you  and  your  people  have  done  ;  but  we  can  and  do. 
I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks  personally  to  every  man  on  both  your 
floors,  but  I  shall  have  to  leave  it  to  you  to  let  them  know  that  the  third 
floor  is  proud  of  them,  one  and  all.  Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  T.  Root. 

Make-ready  for  Vignetted  Engravings. —  O.  L.,  of 
New  York  city,  has  been  experimenting  with  a  small  half-tone 
bust  portrait  and  an  engraved  tint  for  letter-heading,  which 
show  vignetted  surroundings.  The  experiments  evidence 
(notwithstanding  his  explanation)  that  he  is  not  a  pressman 
from  training,  but  a  plodder  in  the  dark.  Of  course  his 
remarks  are  entitled  to  consideration  ;  but  as  the  preparation 
of  overlays  for  vignetted  subjects  is  much  more  difficult  to 
understand  than  that  for  ordinary  engraved  work,  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  instruct  our  correspondent  within  the  simple 
limits  of  this  department.  Here  is  what  he  writes:  "Here¬ 
with  I  take  the  liberty  to  ask,  through  your  valuable  columns, 
how  the  edges  of  half-tone  and  other  cuts  may  be  made  to 
fade  off  so  that  they  are  not  visible.  The  enclosed  impression 
had  the  edges  cut  away  several  sheets  on  tympan,  and  a 
heavy  overlay  put  on  it ;  but  this  did  not  improve  it  much ; 
and  in  some  cases  this  seems  to  make  it  worse  —  the  cutting 
of  the  tympan.  I  was  told  a  tool  to  cut  the  edges  away  is 
the  only  remedy.  Should  this  be  the  case,  kindly  let  me 
know,  and  the  name  of  the  tool,  and  where  to  get  it ;  by 
such  information  you  will  greatly  oblige  and  help  a  puzzled 
Gordon  pressman.”  On  the  sheet  containing  an  impression 
of  the  tint  for  letter-head  he  writes  :  "This  is  from  an  electro, 
and  I  have  taken  it  off  the  block  and  underlaid  with  heavy 
card  in  center,  as  marked  ;  also  cut  away  all  the  edges  very 
deep  on  tympan,  but  still  the  outside  edges  show  very  bad. 
In  fact,  I  made  it  ready  in  several  different  ways,  but  always 
with  about  the  same  result.”  Answer. —  We  would  recom¬ 
mend  a  personal  interview  with  some  competent  pressman  in 


some  of  the  Continental  governments  have  paid  heed  to  this 
matter.  The  following  warning,  taken  from  the  American 
Catholic  Quarterly  Review ,  can  not  fail  to  arouse  action : 

Sufficient  attention  is  not  generally  paid  to  the  importance  of  paper 
as  an  agency  in  civilization.  Within  the  memory  of  living  men  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  this  agency  has  increased  so  enormously  as  to  defy  all  attempts 
at  computation.  With  the  improvements  in  printing  machinery,  enabling 
millions  of  copies  to  be  thrown  off  where  formerly  there  could  only  be 
thousands,  and  the  spread  of  the  printing  press  all  over  the  known  world, 
the  demand  for  paper  has  grown  in  incalculable  ratio.  One  serious  effect 
of  this  increased  demand  is  the  deterioration  in  quality  of  the  materials 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  the  article.  The  paper  made  from  straw  and 
wood  pulp  becomes  so  brittle  after  a  little  use  as  to  melt  away  after  a 
very  brief  time.  There  are  other  compounds,  including  a  sort  of  clay, 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  paper  to  make  the  product  more  per¬ 
ishable  still.  So  grave  has  the  question  of  the  durability  of  paper  become 
that  the  Holy  Father  has  entrusted  the  question  of  the  material  of  histor¬ 
ical  documents  to  a  committee  of  experts  at  the  Vatican.  Public  docu¬ 
ments  are  presently  being  printed  in  many  countries  on  paper  which  must 


certainly  perish  before  many  years  are  over.  It  was  gravely  stated  not 
very  long  ago  that  the  State  archives  in  Washington  are  printed  on  such 
material  that  not  one  of  them  can  be  available  for  historical  purposes  a 
hundred  years  hence.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  seriousness  of 
such  a  contingency  as  such  a  vista  as  this  opens  up.  It  can  not  but  lead 
to  innumerable  complications  between  individuals  and  communities,  per¬ 
haps  even  between  States  and  outside  nations.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
concurrently  with  the  discovery  of  improved  methods  of  paper  manufac¬ 
ture  we  find  deleterious  effects,  resulting  from  these  improvements,  upon 
human  physiology.  The  glazed  surfaces  of  new  papers  are  accountable, 
many  oculists  say,  for  a  widespread  deterioration  of  eyesight.  The  mis¬ 
chievous  effects  of  small  type  were  in  themselves  an  evil  of  sufficient 
magnitude  without  having  the  dangers  of  highly  calendered  paper  super- 
added.  The  old  rag  paper  had  an  enormous  superiority  over  these 
highly  finished  products  of  the  paper  mill.  It  was  durable  and  its  surface 
was  pleasant  to  the  eye.  The  taste  for  brilliant  colors  in  printing  and 
high  art  in  typography  has  necessitated  the  introduction  of  highly  glazed 
surfaces  and  intense  whiteness  in  papers.  Medical  and  optical  science 
shows  this  so-called  advance  in  art  to  be  altogether  in  a  wrong  direction. 

A  Prodigious  Piece  of  Printing  and  Binding,  in  the 
shape  of  a  technical  weekly  journal,  has  been  sent  to  us  for 
review,  because  of  its  importance  and  of  having  been  gotten 
out  as  a  special  number  for  the  Exposition  lately  held  in 
Philadelphia,  and  perhaps,  chiefly,  because  its  execution  was 
phenomenal,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  facilities  of  the 
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your  city,  with  a  view  to  secure  his  assistance  to  aid  you  by 
giving  you  a  few  practical  lessons  on  the  methods  of  pre¬ 
paring  overlays.  Such  lessons  might  cost  you  a  little  money, 
because  skilled  pressmen  are  not  apt  to  give  you  the  benefit 
of  their  time  and  experience  for  nothing.  This  is  the  most 
effective  way  to  learn  anything  that  requires  demonstration. 
Of  course  we  are  willing  to  help  you  by  such  suggestions  as 
can  be  here  comprehended  from  reading  them.  To  begin, 
we  will  state  that  both  cuts  are  quite  simple  and  should  be 
handled  properly  without  much  difficulty.  The  small  bust- 
portrait  should  be  blocked  so  as  to  be  slightly  below  the 
height  of  type,  and  a  set  of  roller  supports  locked  up  in  the 
chase  with  the  form .  This  is  advised  in  order  that  the  rollers 
shall  not  strike  the  edges  of  the  cut  too  hard,  and  also  to 
prevent  them  from  filling  up  the  vignetted  lines  and  edges. 
When  this  is  done  take  a  few  impressions  of  the  cut  on  tissue 
paper,  French  folio,  thin  book  paper,  and  on  paper  on  which 
the  work  is  to  be  printed.  From  the  French  folio,  book 
paper  and  that  on  which  the  cut  is  to  appear,  cut  away  the 
very  light  portions  in  graduated  areas  —  the  heavy  paper 
being  used  only  to  cover  the  strongest  parts  of  the  subject, 
all  cutting  and  trimming  away  to  be  done  in  a  slanting-off 
manner,  so  that  no  abrupt  endings  may  appear.  The  tissue 
sheet  is  to  be  made  use  of  for  patching  up  defects  in  plate  or 
make-ready.  Your  specimen  shows  that  you  have  neglected 
the  "niceties”  which  go  to  make  a  picture.  Avoid  cutting 
down  into  the  tympan  as  much  as  possible,  because  the 
miscellaneous  cutting  away  of  the  tympan  sheets  produce 
"spring,”  and  this  augments  the  liability  of  touch  and  conse¬ 
quent  slur  on  the  fading-off  lines.  The  extreme  vignetted 
edges  must  not  be  "bolstered”  by  reason  of  the  outside 
abutting  ends  of  the  tympan.  Rather  build  up  the  solids 
and  grade  away  the  lighter  shades  on  an  overlay  than  to  cut 
down  into  the  tympan  ;  because  when  the  draw-sheet  (top 
sheet)  is  pulled  over  the  cutaway  tympan  sheets  it  acts  as  a 
bridge  to  the  sheets  fed  on  the  tympan  for  the  work,  the 
pressure  of  the  form  against  which  causes  them  to  dip  down 
and  bring  back  only  the  thickened  edges. 

PATENTS. 

M.  T.  Barber,  of  Manchester,  England,  in  patent  No. 
635,737,  shows  a  device  for  feeding  and  delivering  cards 
on  a  platen  job  press.  The  card  is  fed  at  A  to  guides  b, 
much  as  a  sheet  is  fed  on  a  cylinder.  The  traveling  grip¬ 
pers  c  convey  the  card  down  the  platen  B  to  the  printing 
point,  hold  it  there  during  the  impression,  and  then  pass 
it  down  to  the  grippers  e,  which  deliver  it  in  the  rear  of 
the  press. 

A  job  press  platen  made  in  two  parts  is  the  subject  of 
patent  No.  636,547,  by  T.  D.  Oakley,  of  Cincinnati.  The 
front  part  of  the  platen  B  may  be  slid  out  of  the  press  and 
away  from  its  back  or  base  A,  as  for  the  purpose  of  making- 
ready  at  some  more  convenient  point.  D  is  a  dovetail  for 
fixing  the  two  parts  together,  and  H3  a  handle  for  releasing 
springs  and  lifting  out  B. 

W.  S.  Huson  has  assigned  to  the  Whitlock  Machine  Com¬ 
pany  a  rotary  paper-cutting  device,  patent  No.  636,997.  The 
upper  rotary  cutter  K  may  be  lifted  bodily  by  its  shaft  and 
removed  from  the  machine,  or  if  it  is  desired  to  put  it  out  of 
operation  for  a  short  time  only,  it  may  be  raised  by  the  shaft 
J1  and  secured  by  the  handles  shown  in  dotted  lines,  resting 
safely  on  the  seat  K2. 

A  novel  offsetting  device  for  a  perfecting  press  has  been 
patented  by  Robert  Miehle,  as  No.  636,442.  A  is  the  first 
impression  cylinder,  and  B  the  second.  Three  offset  sheets, 
joined  in  an  endless  band,  D,  D1  and  D2,  are  carried  about 
the  cylinder  B.  When  these  travel  about  the  upper  drum  F, 
they  receive  oil  from  a  fountain,  H\  by  the  roller  G1.  The 
other  rollers  are  absorbent,  and  serve  as  wipers.  The  endless 
belt  J  serves  to  press  the  offset  sheets  against  the  brushes 
K,  and  thus  keep  them  smooth.  Mr.  Miehle  has  also  taken 


a  patent,  No.  636,826,  on  a  sheet-receiving  and  drying 
machine  having  a  series  of  trays  on  which  the  sheets  are 
separately  piled  as  they  come  wet  with  ink  from  a  printing- 
press. 

Sturges  Whitlock  has  patented  (No.  637,055)  a  new  con¬ 
struction  of  bed  for  cylinder  presses.  He  points  out  that 
the  impressional  strain  is  greater  in  its  bending  tendency  on 
the  under  than  the  upper  side  of  the  bed,  and  that  a  stiffer 


bed  can  be  made  by  using  an  upper  plate,  K,  and  a  lower 
plate,  L,  connected  by  ribs  and  posts,  than  by  the  ordinary 
construction  with  ribs  only.  As  the  greatest  strain  is  on  the 
lower  side,  he  makes  the  lower  plate  the  stiffest.  Such  a  bed 
makes  a  rather  hard  casting,  but  is  decidedly  superior  to 
the  ordinary  construction. 

Some  new  patents  on  Hoe  and  Goss  machines  will  be 
found  in  the  patent  department  on  another  page. 
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Under  this  heading  will  be  given,  from  month  to  month,  prac¬ 
tical  information,  notes  and  queries,  relating  to  type  composition 
by  machinery.  The  latest  inventions  will  be  published,  and  the 
interests  of  manufacturers,  printers  and  operators  sedulously  culti¬ 
vated.  All  matters  pertaining  to  this  department  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company,  212-214  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  in  order  to  secure  prompt  attention. 

The  following  list  of  books  is  given  for  the  conveniepce  of  readers. 
Orders  may  be  sent  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 

The  Linotype  Operator’s  Companion.— A  treatise  on  how  to  oper¬ 
ate  and  care  for  the  linotype  machine.  By  E.  J.  Barclay.  $1.  postpaid. 

The  Mechanical  Details  of  the  Linotype,  and  Their  Adjust¬ 
ment. — By  Frank  Evans,  Linotype  Machinist.  $3,  postpaid.  The  Inland 
Printer  Company,  Chicago  and  New  York. 

A  VETERAN  COMPOSITOR’S  REMINISCENCE. 

"I  see  that  Ottmar  Mergenthaler  is  dead  in  Baltimore,” 
said  a  veteran  compositor.  "That  news  is  something  that  will 
begin  to  make  every  printer  in  the  country  think.  Mergen¬ 
thaler  upset  the  calculations  of  men  about  as  much  as  did 
old  Gutenberg  when  he  began  making  type  out  of  wooden 
blocks.  He  inaugurated  a  revolution,  which  brought  about 
more  changes  than  half  a  dozen  wars  would  have  done.  He 
invented  a  machine  that  will  do  anything  but  talk  out  loud. 
It  is  too  busy  to  stop  for  that.  It  comes  nearer  having  all 
the  intelligence  of  the  human  being  than  any  mechanism 
that  was  ever  contrived.  It  has  made  fortunes  for  hundreds 
of  people  who  had  the  nerve  to  invest  in  the  stock  when  it 
could  be  had  for  a  song,  before  the  machine  was  perfected. 

"  What  about  the  good  old  days  ?  They  have  gone  from 
the  cities  forever.  You  can  find  the  tramp  printer  once 
in  a  while  out  in  the  little  towns  where  they  still  set  type 
by  hand,  but  they  are  different  from  the  old  gang  that  went 
about  the  country,  sure  of  all  they  wanted  to  eat  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  and  a  good  job  for  the  asking.  But  the 
glamour  has  gone  from  the  business. 

"In  those  days  a  good  printer  could  get  a  job  at  any 
time.  Men  were  always  quitting  and  going  about  the  same 
as  he.  The  forces  were  larger,  and  one  man  wasn’t  missed 
so  much  as  he  is  now.  The  typos  developed  a  roving  habit 
that  was  equaled  only  by  the  gypsies.  They  spent  their 
money  freely,  for  they  knew  that  a  few  days’  work  would 
soon  put  them  on  their  feet.  Life  was  one  continual  round 
of  pleasure,  so  to  speak. 

"Of  course,  a  good  many  of  the  boys  lost  their  jobs  when 
the  machines  came,  especially  the  older  ones.  I  see  some  of 
them  once  in  a  while.  One  is  a  street  paver,  another  is  a 
conductor  on  a  street  car,  and  the  others  are  scattered  about 
doing  something  that  makes  them  look  out  for  the  future 
more  than  they  did  in  the  old  times. 

"Before  the  machines  were  put  in,  the  man  who  set  1,000 
ems  an  hour  was  considered  as  making  a  good  average. 
Heads,  leads  and  slugs  were  counted  in  this  day’s  work,  and 
he  was  given  every  chance  to  fatten  his  average.  Now  the 
machine  operator  has  to  set  about  5,000  ems  an  hour,  and 
they  are  all  solid  lines.  But  the  printers  have  no  reason  to 
kick.  On  a  morning  paper,  they  used  to  have  to  come  to 
work  at  1  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and  distribute  the  type. 
After  getting  through  this,  they  could  go  where  they  wished 
for  a  while.  Then  they  came  back  at  7  o’clock,  and  set  type 
until  morning. 

"Now  the  men  come  to  work  at  7,  and  work  until  3 
o’clock,  and  they  get  the  same  money  that  they  used  to  get 
for  working  from  ten  to  thirteen  hours.  The  great  advantage 


to  the  printer  has  been  that  he  has  had  his  hours  of  labor 
greatly  lessened,  and  his  wages  have  not  been  decreased. 

"But  there  have  been  other  advantages  to  the  printer  also. 
The  introduction  of  these  machines  has  to  a  large  extent 
been  responsible  for  reforming  him.  He  has  to  keep  regular 
habits.  The  three  weeks’  spree  has  to  be  cut  out.  Jobs  are 
not  so  easy  to  find,  but  they  are  easy  to  keep  if  a  man  is 
sober  and  industrious.  The  composing-room  force  has  to  be 
better  organized.  The  absence  of  a  man  necessitates  the 
idleness  of  a  machine,  and  that  is  equivalent  to  the  loss  of 
several  printers  in  the  old  times.  A  new  man  has  a  hard 
time  'getting  on’  in  a  strange  town,  and  so  he  tries  to  stay 
where  he  is  well  off.  There  is  not  as  much  in  '  subbing  ’  as 
there  used  to  be.  It  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  paper  or  to  the  publishing  house. 

"  Twenty  years  ago  no  one  could  have  made  a  printer 
believe  that  the  present  state  of  affairs  would  ever  come  to 
pass.  Of  course,  Mergenthaler  got  his  first  patent  in  1874. 
He  got  another  in  1881,  and  others  in  1885,  1886  and  1891, 
and  so  on.  But  the  machines  were  still  in  the  experimental 
stage,  and  while  the  inventor  succeeded  in  placing  them  in 
several  offices,  they  were  thrown  out  as  being  deficient  in 
many  ways.  The  typos  were  jubilant.  I  remember  when 
we  first  heard  that  a  watchmaker  in  Baltimore  had  invented 
and  was  perfecting  a  typesetting  machine.  It  was  along  in 
the  ’80’s.  It  was  a  common  expression  at  the  time,  'You 
can’t  make  a  machine  with  brains.’  But  that  same  patient 
watchmaker  did  do  all  he  set  out  to  do,  and  more.  His 
machine  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  ever  planned  by  the 


LITTLE  MISS  FAUNTLEROY. 

brain  of  man.  As  I  look  at  it  when  in  operation,  and  see  it 
doing  a  half  dozen  things  at  the  same  time,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  uncanny  about  its  movements. 

"While  the  invention  was  in  its  unperfected  state  the 
printers  had  a  chance  to  get  hold  of  it  themselves.  Mergen¬ 
thaler  offered  it  to  the  Typographical  Union,  but  his  propo¬ 
sition  was  refused  as  being  absurd  and  chimerical.  Some  of 
the  older  ones  advocated  taking  it,  but  the  younger  ones 
were  in  the  majority,  and  they  fought  it  bitterly. 

"In  1893  the  Linotype  first  really  supplanted  hand  labor, 
and  it  was  about  this  time  that  the  printers  began  to  feel  the 
machines  all  over  the  country.  To  show  that  printers  are 
pretty  sensible  people,  I  would  state  that  the  Union  never 
made  any  fight  against  the  introduction  of  the  machine. 
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"  When  they  were  showrw  to  be  perfect,  the  inevitable  was 
gracefully  accepted.  I  have  heard  that  there  was  some 
small  opposition  in  Louisville  in  1888,  but  that  was  before 
the  invention  was  deemed  practicable.  The  Union  has  never 
stood  in  the  way  of  progress.  We  have  always  thought  well 
of  Mergenthaler,  and  he  has  at  all  times  shown  friendliness 
toward  us. 

"  The  change  from  hand-work  to  the  machines  was  easily 
made.  As  a  usual  thing  the  operators  were  made  up  from 
the  ranks  of  the  younger  printers.  All  of  the  men  in  each 


people  bought  at  low-water  mark,  and  several  in  this  city 
made  fortunes  out  of  a  trifling  investment.  Since  that  time 
it  has  steadily  increased .  When  it  began  to  approach  par  it 
attracted  the  attention  of  shrewd  investors.  Then  its  rise 
became  almost  without  precedent.  It  is  now  held  at  208  and 
pays  a  dividend  of  twenty  per  cent  per  annum .  This  is  paid 
quarterly,  2 ]/2  regular  and  2>£  additional.  It  is  held  by  com¬ 
paratively  few  people,  and  some  families  are  reaping  enor¬ 
mous  fortunes  from  its  profits. 

"The  machines  are  used  in  London  and  other  parts  of 


office  were  given  a  trial  of  three  weeks,  and  the  dozen  or 
more  who  were  most  proficient  at  the  end  of  that  time  were 
taken  on.  In  some  offices  they  try  to  get  experts  at  the  start, 
but  this  is  not  favored  by  the  Union,  which  wants  to  give  the 
old  men  a  show  to  learn. 

"The  great  feature  of  the  Linotype,  from  a  financial 
standpoint,  has  been  the  marvelous  manner  in  which  the 
stock  has  increased  in  value.  A  good  many  can  remember 
the  time  when  it  was  held  at  10  cents  on  the  dollar.  Of 
course,  that  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  invention.  Some 


England  now,  and  several  of  the  European  countries, 
including  Germany,  are  preparing  to  use  them  in  the  news¬ 
paper  offices.” 

NOTES. 

Linotype  machines  are  now  facetiously  spoken  of  as 
"mills”  by  some  operators. 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  has  just  installed  three  more 
Linotypes,  making  twenty-four  in  all. 

We  note  in  a  European  advertisement  that  the  Lanston 
"is  the  only  machine  that  the  editor,  reporter  or  author  can 
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operate.”  This  very  desirable  feature  is  also  claimed  by 
other  manufacturers  of  typesetting  machines. 

In  Victoria,  B.  C.,  piecework  upon  the  machines  has  been 
abolished.  The  new  scale  calls  for  $3.50  day-work  and  $4.25 
for  night. 

The  headquarters  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  are  now  located  in  the  Corcoran  building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

The  German-American  Union  No.  1,  of  Philadelphia, 
classifies  typesetting  machine  contes.ts  in  the  same  category 
with  prize  fights. 

The  American  Banker  and  other  periodicals  published  by 
Stumpf  &  Steurer,  29  Murray  street,  New  York,  are  now  set 
up  on  a  Simplex. 

William  Kistler,  who  has  operated  both  the  Empire  and 
Lanston  machines,  is  now  fingering  a  Linotype  keyboard  on 
the  Brooklyn  Citizen. 

All  machine-tenders  and  helpers  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
with  one  exception,  are  now  enrolled  as  members  of  the  local 
Typographical  Union. 

In  Omaha  a  five-day  law,  governing  operators  only,  is  in 
operation.  The  scale  calls  for  $3.50  per  day  machine-work, 
and  $4  for  night-work. 

W.  S.,  Norwich,  Connecticut. — Please  send  your  address 
to  this  department,  care  of  The  Inland  Printer,  and  a  let¬ 
ter  will  be  forwarded  to  you. 

The  printers  of  Toronto  are  exercising  with  the  problem 
as  how  best  to  equalize  a  scale  of  prices  covering  the  Lino¬ 
type,  Monotype  and  Rogers  machines. 

Galveston  and  Dallas,  Texas,  each  have  a  machine  scale 
of  14  cents  per  1,000  ems  for  solid  nonpareil,  and  for  each 
point  above  that  body,  2  cents  additional. 

Austria,  Italy  and  Germany  typographical  circles  are 
now  much  exercised  over  the  adjustment  of  affairs  incident 
to  the  introduction  of  typesetting  machinery. 

The  Chronicle  Publishing  Company,  La  Crosse,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  has  been  reorganized  by  Ellis  B.  Usher,  and  among  the 
improvements  being  added  is  a  Simplex  machine. 

The  Dawson  Daily  News  employs  a  Thorne  machine. 
It  is  the  first  daily  started  in  Yukon  Territory.  The  yearly 
subscription  is  $50,  monthly  $5,  single  copies  25  cents. 

Unlike  most  inventors,  Ottmar  Mergen thaler  realized 
about  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  from  the  Linotype,  and  his 
heirs  receive  royalties  at  the  same  rate  at  which  they  were 
paid  during  his  lifetime. 

The  Goodson  Graphotype  Company  has  a  machine  on 
exhibition  in  Berlin,  Germany,  and  one  in  London,  England. 
Mr.  C.  L.  Spier,  the  secretary  of  the  company,  is  in  Berlin, 
and  Mr.  G.  A.  Goodson,  the  inventor  of  the  machine,  is  in 
London. 

The  Johnson  Typesetter  on  exhibition  in  the  Ledger 
building,  New  York,  has  completed  the  second  book  of 
several  hundred  pages.  The  metal  used  is  regular  type  metal, 
and  the  type  therefore  is  practically  the  same  as  that  from  a 
foundry. 

Herbert  L.  Baker,  the  general  manager  of  the  Unitype 
Company,  has  inaugurated  a  system  of  sending  reading 
matter  to  our  soldiers  in  the  Philippines.  This  is  a  most 
commendable  work,  and  any  one  who  may  wish  to  assist 
should  write  to  Mr.  Baker,  at  150  Nassau  street,  New  York 
city. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Mergenthaler  inspired  many  editorial 
paragraphists  to  write  concerning  that  gentleman’s  impor¬ 
tant  contribution  toward  the  advancement  of  civilization. 
These  effusions  generally  contained  something  about  the 
operator  who  "receives  more  wages  and  drinks  less  liquor” 
than  uncjer  old  conditions,  but  we  have  not  noticed  one  word 


about  the  army  of  compositors  —  generally  old  men,  too  — 
who  eat  considerably  less  than  they  did  under  the  old 
regime.  The  ignoring  of  this  factor  makes  it  easy  to  write 
optimistically  of  the  effect  of  inventions. —  Typographical 
Journal. 

Over  one  thousand  Linotype  machines  are  now  being  run 
without  the  aid  of  skilled  machinists.  Thus  it  is  seen  that 
the  "intelligent  comp.”  was  holding  in  reserve  his  mechanical 
abilities  while  daily  illustrating  his  powers  for  wrestling  with 
bad  manuscript.  The  printer-operator-machinist  is  now 
easily  obtained. 

The  Indianapolis  Press ,  the  new  evening  daily  of  that 
city,  which  has  just  appeared,  is  equipped  in  the  most 
modern  style  throughout.  Among  the  many  up-to-date 
devices  which  are  in  use  in  the  composing-room  are  thirteen 
Linotype  machines,  a  full  line  of  Lincoln  galleys,  and  the 
latest  faces  of  display  type. 

New  uses  for  the  Linotype  are  constantly  being  discovered. 
Outside  of  the  commercial  printing-houses,  they  are  already 
in  use  in  leading  libraries  to  keep  up  current  cards  and 
catalogues;  in  manufacturing  establishments  to  print  orders, 
lists  and  catalogues ;  by  steamboat  companies  to  print  pas¬ 
senger  lists,  etc.  It  is  already  a  question  "how  we  got  along 
without  them.” 

A  communication  has  been  received  by  this  department 
from  New  York  city,  concerning  the  recent  article  of  Mr. 
Blanchard’s  on  "Cost  of  Machine  Composition.”  We  wish 
to  distinctly  state  that  this  department  is  not  conducted  for 
the  purpose  of  "ventilating  spleen”  or  unduly  criticising  the 
business  methods  of  others,  and  the  sender  of  this  communi¬ 
cation  could  have  made  it  more  effectual  by  mailing  it  to  Mr. 
Blanchard  direct. 

"  Operator  ”  asks  the  machine  and  hand  scale  of  prices  in 
Philadelphia.  Answer. —  Machine  scale  for  morning  papers, 
12  to  14  cents  per  1,000  ems,  or  $23  per  week,  or  60  cents 
per  hour;  forty-seven  hours  constitutes  a  week’s  work.  For 
bookwork,  12>£  to  14  cents  per  1,000  ems,  or  $18  per  week, 
or  35  cents  per  hour ;  forty-seven  hours  constitute  a  week’s 
work.  Hand  scale  for  morning  papers,  40  cents  per  1,000 
ems  or  $20  per  week.  For  bookwork,  40  cents  per  1,000  ems 
or  $16  per  week. 

Among  recent  sales  of  the  Simplex  Typesetter,  are  :  Daily 
Democrat ,  Jacksonville,  Ill.;  Gazette ,  Sterling,  Ill.;  Live 
Stock  Reporter ,  National  Stock  Yards,  Ill.;  Democrat,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Iowa;  Courier  Publishing  Company,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Mich.;  Morning  Herald,  Gloversville,  N.  Y.;  Daily  News, 
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Cohoes,  N.  Y.;  The  Dial,  Elgin,  111.;  Evening  News,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt.;  Opinion  Publishing  Company,  Bradford,  Vt.; 
Daily  Times,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  T.  S.  Vance,  Shelbyville,  Ky.; 
Herald  Publishing  Company,  Meridian,  Miss.;  Town  Talk, 
Alexandria,  La.;  Potter  Democrat,  Coudersport,  Pa.;  Sun¬ 
day  Morning  Call,  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  and  Citizen  Publishing 
Company,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Charles  J.  Botz,  Sedalia,  Missouri,  the  inventor  of  the 
typesetting  machine  which  bears  his  name,  says,  in  a  recent 
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letter  to  The  Inland  Printer  :  "  The  construction  of  my 
typesetting  machine  has  been  delayed,  as  we  could  not  get 
certain  parts  manufactured  in  the  East  on  account  of  over¬ 
worked  shops.  These  parts  have  finally  arrived,  and  I  am 
promised  that  my  work  from  this  time  on  shall  be  pushed 
forward  rapidly.  This  will  show  that  we  have  not  been 
entirely  inactive,  and  that  the  delay  has  occurred  through 
circumstances  outside  of  our  control.  You  will  hear  more  of 
our  machine  later.” 

Standard  Linotype  machines  are  now  built  for  the  Eng- » 
lish,  German,  French,  Spanish,  Polish  and  Finnish  languages, 
and  they  are  readily  fitted  for  other  languages.  New  faces 
are  constantly  being  cut,  which  largely  increase  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  machine  in  the  production  of  a  much  larger 
range  of  work.  If  improvements  keep  on  advancing  with 
this  machine,  technical  and  display  work  will  soon  be  among 
its  accomplishments.  With  but  a  slight  stretch  of  imagina¬ 
tion  we  can  now  see  that  most  fearful  of  all  works — the 
dictionary —  done  upon  it,  and  then  —  well  then  —  we  can  not 
see  what  more  could  be  desired  unless  they  would  begin  to 
build  printing-press  attachments  to  it. 

A  Few  Words  About  Duty. —  In  a  number  of  Linotype 
offices  there  is  a  sort  of  understanding  as  to  what  a  day’s 
work  should  be,  and  the  operator  who  could  easily  go 
beyond  his  usual  average  is  conscious  of  the  possible  danger 
ahead  of  him  should  he  go  at  full  speed.  He  allows  himself 
to  think  that  he  has  discharged  his  duty  if  he  turns  out  no 
more  work  than  the  slowest  man  in  the  shop.  A  man  has 
not  done  his  full  duty  unless  he  has  done  the  best  he  can. 
He  is  a  better  judge  of  that  than  any  one  else.  If  it  is  the 
$3  or  $4  alone  he  is  after,  there  are  easier  ways  of  obtaining  it 
than  hammering  a  keyboard  eight  or  nine  hours.  Do  not  let 
your  better  self  be  swallowed  up  by  such  moonshine.  Aspira¬ 
tion,  not  contentment,  is  the  law  of  life,  and  it  is  aspiration 
that  redeems  life  from  its  drudgery.  Head  your  list  of  reso¬ 
lutions  for  1900,  then,  by  resolving  to  conscientiously  hoe 
your  own  row,  regardless  of  what  others  may  do. 

There  are  at  least  six  female  operator-machinists  now 
employed  in  different  portions  of  the  United  States.  Reports 
received  from  some  of  these  offices  state  that  these  female 
operator-machinists  are  very  successful.  One  employer 
writes  :  "My  experience  has  been  that  male  operators,  when 
given  an  opportunity  to  care  for  the  machine,  resort  too 
much  to  the  use  of  the  file,  hammer  and  screw-driver  when¬ 
ever  any  trouble  or  stoppage  arises,  and  thus  in  adjusting 
one  part  of  the  machine  they  put  it  out  of  adjustment  in 
some  other  part.  My  female  operator  cares  for  the  machine 
entirely,  and  has  for  the  past  thirteen  months.  She  keeps  it 
as  clean  as  a  sewing-machine.  She  has  no  file  —  and  probably 
could  not  use  one  if  she  had  —  but  if  a  stoppage  occurs  she 
adjusts  the  cause  without  disarranging  other  adjustments. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  she  keeps  the  machine  running 
eight  hours  a  day,  and  I  never  hear  of  a  complaint.”  Is  this 
another  industry  to  be  invaded  by  the  fin-de-sibcle  female  ? 

Charles  S.  Burch,  who  resigned  the  position  of  general 
manager  of  the  Thorne  Typesetting  Machine  Company  to 
accept  the  business  managemer  :  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press,  is  simply  working  wonders  with  the  newsboys 
of  that  city.  Notwithstanding  the  multitudinous  duties 
which  the  management  of  a  large  and  successful  newspaper, 
such  as  the  Press,  requires,  he  devotes  certain  hours  of  each 
day  to  the  physical  and  moral  training  of  this  usually  neg¬ 
lected  element  in  our  cities.  A  separate  building,  nicely 
equipped,  where  lectures,  theatricals,  concerts  and  dancing 
entertainments  can  be  given,  or  where  the  youngsters  can  at 
all  times  be  "at  home,”  and  which  is  also  furnished  with  a 
cafetier  presided  over  by  one  of  the  newsboys,  is  only  one 
of  the  numerous  features  in  the  conduct  of  this  undertaking. 
No  one  visiting  Mr.  Burch  in  his  present  position,  and  noting 
already  the  evidences  of  the  success  of  his  labor,  as  seen  in 


the  gentlemanly  deportment  and  the  bright,  cleanly  appear¬ 
ance  of  his  newsboys,  can  possibly  gainsay  that  heris  not  in  a 
wider  field  of  usefulness  than  in  the  one  which  he  relin¬ 
quished,  and  that  he  is  laying  the  foundations  to  monuments 
which  will  be  erected  long  after  he  has  gone  to  his  reward. 

A  correspondent  writes :  "  I  have  read  oft  and  again  in 
your  interesting  machine  composition  department  of  The 
Inland  Printer  of  this  or  that  typesetting  machine,  which 
is  about  ready  for  the  market.  After  patiently  waiting  for 
these  wonderful  machines  to  materialize,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  must  be  some  great  cause  why  they  do 
not,  and  my  conclusion  is  that  the  machines  are  not  practical 
and  that  they  are  used  for  stock-jobbing  purposes.  In  fact, 
I  have  investigated  a  few  of  them  and  find  them  to  be  so, 
most  flagrantly.  If  the  gentleman  who  conducts  this  depart¬ 
ment  wishes  a  few  surprising  and  interesting  pointers  upon 
some  of  these  schemers  for  the  purpose  of  publication,  I  will 
gladly  furnish  him  the  facts.”  [We  presume  this  corre¬ 
spondent  has  not  taken  into  consideration  that  typesetting 
machines  can  not  be  manufactured  without  the  outlay  of  far 
more  money  than  the  ordinary  investor  has  on  hand,  and 
hence  stock  must  be  issued  and  sold  (often,  at  a  very  low 
figure)  to  secure  the  necessary  expenditure  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  them.  This  frequently  gives  an  air  of  "stock  jobbing” 
when,  in  fact,  it  is  the  honest  endeavor  to  get  a  legitimate 
foothold.  We  would  be  pleased  to  receive  your  communica¬ 
tion,  and  if  it  is  entirely  satisfactory,  may  publish  it.] 
PATENTS. 

There  are  seven  Linotype  patents  to  report  this  month, all 
but  one  (No.  636,686)  the  property  of  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  of  New  York  city.  No.  635,997  is  by 
F.  C.  Dolby,  of  Broadheath,  England,  and  concerns  the 
mechanism  for  releasing  the  space-bars.  In  order  that 
space-bars  z  of  a  different  thickness  in  the  suspending 
shoulders  z 2  may  be  fed  down,  he  makes  a  part  of  the  shaft 
kh  eccentric,  thus  drawing  back  the  notched  sector  k19  for  the 
passage  of  a  thicker  shoulder  than  the  ordinary. 

C.  Holliwell  and  W,  J.  Lewis,  of  Broadheath,  England, 
show  in  patent  No.  637,117  their  plan  of  arranging  a  Linotype 
mold  to  permit  the  ejection  of  Linotype  slugs  having  notches, 
such  as  are  sometimes  required  to  hold  them  in  special  print¬ 
ing-presses.  Their  arrangement  also  obviates  the  passage  of 
core-holes  through  the  cap-plate,  which  weaken  it.  The 
drawing  presents  a  view  of  the  mold-block,  in  which  ou  is  the 
cap-plate,  o18  the  bottom  plate,  and  ow  undercut  grooves. 

An  improvement  in  a  Linotype  magazine  comes  from  R.  C. 
Elliott,  of  Manchester,  England,  as  patent  No.  635,998.  He 
provides  an  escapement,  b6,  operated  by  a  spring-controlled 
push-rod  F4,  for  releasing  the  matrices  y  from  the  magazines 
b1.  The  arrangement  is  well  suited  for  use  with  detachable 
magazines. 

The  space-bars  of  a  Linotype  will  sometimes  tend  to 
gather  metal  at  the  point  where  they  are  most  often  opposed 
to  the  casting-pot.  To  remedy  this,  William  Reid,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  Frederick  Hess,  of  San  Francisco,  have  patented, 
as  No.  636,390,  the  application  of  a  rotary  brush  G,  opposite 
the  space-bars  F,  to  clean  them  as  often  as  they  are  pre¬ 
sented  for  reuse  in  composition. 

A  device  for  handling  the  trimming  knives  automatically 
in  case  of  slugs  bearing  peculiar  two-line  letters  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  patent  No.  635,830,  by  F.  J.  Wich,  of  Manchester, 
England.  In  case  a  two-line  letter  is  used  on  a  slug  in  such 
a  way  that  the  knives  designed  to  trim  such  overhang  can 
not  handle  the  slug  in  question,  the  abnormal  projection  on 
the  slug  C  is  made  use  of  to  bring  a  pin  N28..  against  a  link 
N62,  thus  operating  levers  that  withdraw  the  knife  NB  and 
allow  the  slug  to  pass  from  the  machine. 

Patent  No.  636,001,  by  L.  M.  Ireland,  of  New  York  city, 
covers  an  arrangement  for  trimming  Linotype  slugs  with 
greater  accuracy.  As  now  made  the  knives  tend  to  dig  in 
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and  taper  the  slug.  In  the  new  construction  the  ejector- 
blade  o16  is  given  an  intermittent  motion  by  the  devices  at 
the  right,  and  the  knives  receive  a  reciprocating  vertical 
motion  not  less  than  the  length  of  the  Linotype  slug  L,  by 
means  of  the  lever  mechanism  13. 

The  patent  No.  636,686,  by  C.  A.  Nelson,  of  Binghamton, 
New  York,  covers  an  apparatus  for  straightening  Linotype 
matrix  dies.  The  matrices,  being  thin,  are  easily  bent  and 
distorted,  and  when  one  of  these  gets  into  a  line  that  is  cast  a 
fin  results.  By  means  of  the  little  screw  press  shown,  and 
various  dies,  as  B  B,  bent  matrices  may  be  quickly  restored 
to  their  original  shape. 

J.  D.  C.  Chateau,  a  Parisian  engineer,  describes  details 
of  a  type-composing  machine  in  patent  No.  637,086.  He  is 
working  on  the  idea  of  a  keyboard  on  which  the  operator 
may  strike  whole  words  or  syllables  at  single  strokes.  In 
order  to  prevent  transpositions  of  the  types,  as  might  occur 
when  "and,”  for  instance,  is  struck,  he  provides  a  series  of 
fences  and  rules  for  detaining  and  carrying  the  types  to  the 
final  composing-rule,  in  order  that  they  may  certainly  arrive 
in  the  proper  order.  A  front  elevation  of  the  machine  is 
shown  in  the  drawing,  b  being  the  keyboard,  12  draw-wires, 
and  d  the  cylinder  having  rules  that  regulate  the  fall  of  the 
types. 

Frank  McClintock  has  obtained  another  patent,  No. 
635,866,  covering  details  of  mechanism  of  the  Empire  jus- 
tifier,  devised  by  him  in  conjunction  with  Charles  W.  Dick¬ 
inson.  In  the  plan  illustrated,  E  are  the  wedges  used  to 
separate  the  words  of  type,  and  they  are  arranged  to  be  car¬ 
ried  along  by  the  convolutions  of  a  coiled  wire  17.  The  jus¬ 
tifying  spaces  are  brought  in  by  the  channels  Ax,  and  the  shaft 
2  carries  the  cams,  etc.,  that  perform  the  principal  functions. 

D.  Z.  Borne  and  I.  Frey,  of  Findlay,  Ohio,  have  pat¬ 
ented,  as  No.  636,622,  a  little  machine  for  feeding  bars  of 
metal  automatically  to  the  melting-pot  of  a  type-casting  or 
Linotype  machine.  By  the  rotation  of  the  cam  U  the  ratchet- 


wheel  P  is  moved  one  or  more  teeth,  according  to  how  it  is  set. 
and  when  a  quarter  of  a  rotation  of  the  turnstile  F  results,  a 
pig  of  metal  P  is  allowed  to  pass  down  to  the  melting-pot. 


THE  LINOTYPE. 

A  whir  o£  wheels,  a  flash  of  nickeled  brass  ; 

The  clink  of  flying  matrice  ’gainst  the  glass; 

The  marvel  of  the  cams,  the  active  source 
Of  motions  almost  human ;  and  the  force 
That  shapes  a  thought,  by  millions  to  be  read. 

In  cameos  of  incandescent  lead; 

A  crash  of  wheels  !  the  throes  of  motherhood 
Assail  the  spinning  thing  of  steel  and  wood  — 

’Twould  seem  ’twere  by  a  human  anguish  torn 
When,  ’mid  a  sudden  hush,  the  slug  is  born ! 

Fruition  of  full  fifty  years  of  thought. 

This  Wonder,  by  a  thousand  Vulcans  wrought  — 

Fit  ending  to  a  century  of  steam, 

A  jewel  on  Invention’s  crown  to  gleam  ; 

A  flame  of  peaceful  light  amid  the  roar 
Of  a  thousand  awful  engines  of  red  war. 

Let  others  forge  their  thunder-throated  guns 
And  rear  their  floating  forts,  their  garrisons ; 

The  time  for  Peace  and  Progress  now  is  ripe  — 

A  toast  to  Double-lettered  Linotype  ! 

_  —Victor  G.  Calver. 


AULT  &  WIBORG  DESIGNS. 

In  this  number  is  shown  the  first  of  a  series  of  designs 
executed  by  Will  H.  Bradley  for  the  Ault  &  Wiborg  Company. 
These  are  made  with  bold  woodcut  effect,  and  have  been 
handled  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  Christmas  cover- 
design  on  The  Inland  Printer.  There  will  be  twelve 
different  designs,  and  readers  will  doubtless  look  forward  to 
them  during  1900  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  Those  who 
desire  to  secure  every  one  of  these  twelve  designs  should 
make  it  a  point  to  subscribe  for  The  Inland  Printer 
beginning  with  January,  so  that  there  may  be  no  question 
about  receiving  every  number  during  the  year. 
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whited  out,  and  shows  unique  display.  No.  2  is  a  forcefully 


Will  O.  Upton,  Placerville,  California. —  Stationery  head¬ 
ings  good  as  to  display,  balance  and  whiting  out. 


Howard  Goddard,  Aurora,  Nebraska. —  Card  neat  and 
attractive.  Composition  and  presswork  both  good. 

F.  A.  Smith,  Golden,  Colorado. —  Your  booklet  is  neat 
and  artistic  both  as  regards  composition  and  presswork. 

William  A.  Nimmer,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. — Design  of 
cover-page  very  good.  Composition  neat  and  attractive. 


Henry  A.  Anger,  Denver,  Colorado. —  Artistic  designs, 
with  correct  treatment  in  every  detail,  are  characteristic  of 
your  specimens. 

A.  L.  Chipman,  Poland,  Maine. —  Improvement  quite 


W.T. 

Red  Oak,  Iowa. — Your 
work,  as  well  as  that 
done  under  your  su¬ 
pervision,  shows  that 
great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  secure  the 
best  results,  both  as  to 
composition  and  presswork. 
balanced  and  artistic. 

E.  M.  Bristol,  Flint,  Michigan.— Yi 
much  credit  for  the  excellent  work  of  you 
compares  very  favorably  with  that  done  : 
by  more  experienced  workmen.  It  wouh 
send  us  fewer  specimens  at  a  time.  By 
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get  more  information,  as  it  is  impossible  to  criticise  so  large 
a  parcel  other  than  as  a  whole. 

A.  E.  Huls,  Logan,  Ohio. —  Envelope  and  card  specimens 
neat  and  attractive.  Composition  well  executed.  We  fail  to 
see  how  you  could  improve  the  bill-head. 

Wilbur  H.  Zimerman,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. — 
Your  specimens  are  very  neat,  well  balanced,  displayed,  and 
correctly  whited  out.  We  see  nothing  to  criticise. 

George  E.  Coapman,  Rochester,  New  York. —  Your 
specimens  are  of  a  pleasing  character.  The  treatment,  as 
regards  stock,  composition  and  presswork,  is  excellent. 

Jay  Crawford,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. —  We  reproduce  the 
reprint  copy  of  calendar  title-page,  example  No.  3,  together 
with  the  job  as  set  by  you,  example  No.  4.  This  is  another 
instance  of  the  customer  dictating  to  the  compositor.  In 


this  case  the  customer  had  been  a  printer,  and  he  declared 
that  the  No.  3  example  was  a  better  and  more  attractive 
piece  of  work  than  the  No.  4  example.  All  we  can  say  is  that 
the  customer  is  not  educated  up  to  the  present  standard. 

Harry  B.  Hatch,  Pittsfield,  Illinois. —  The  court  calen¬ 
dar  is  excellent.  The  border  on  the  institute  program  is  too 
heavy  for  the  type  employed.  A  light-face  rule  border  should 
have  been  used. 

Charles  M.  Berkheimer,  Bedford,  Pennsylvania. — 
Specimens  all  have  the  proper  treatment  with  the  exception 
of  the  large  Gilchrist  card.  The  type  employed  on  the  latter 
job  is  too  large. 

A  parcel  of  specimens  was  received  for  criticism  from 
Laurel,  Mississippi,  but  as  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  who 
sent  them,  they  will  be  held  until  the  party  who  forwarded 
them  sends  us  his  name. 

H.  E.  P.,  Denver,  Colorado. — As  to  plan  your  cover-page 
specimen  is  good,  but  we  do  not  like  the  effect  of  the  tri¬ 
angular  block  of  border  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner.  Other 
specimens  quite  creditable. 

Grover  &  Bachman,  Niles,  Michigan. —  Printers  will 
always  have  more  or  less  amateur  competition  to  contend 
with.  The  specimen  you  send  is  certainly  bad  —  too  bad  to 
take  notice  of.  Education  is  the  only  way  to  make  users 
of  printed  matter  see  the  difference  between  good  and  bad 


work.  Educate  your  customers  up  to  a  standard  where 
quality  will  be  the  first  consideration. 

A  neat  and  attractive  private  mailing  card  of  The 
Standard  Time  Stamp  Company  was  forwarded  us  from 
Chicago,  but  the  name  of  the  sender  was  not  given  in  the 
request  to  criticise  the  work. 

Wilkinson  &  Perry,  Lynn,  Massachusetts.— The  card 
printed  in  colors  is  not  good  as  to  style,  but  the  one  in  black 
is  very  good  indeed  and  on  the  right  plan.  Note-head  not 
so  good,  although  it  is  well  displayed. 

E.  O.  Gildart,  Mason,  Michigan. —  Viewing  the  booklets 
as  a  whole,  yours  is  decidedly  the  best.  The  cover  is  excel¬ 
lent  and  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  attraction  pages, 
as  well  as  the  composition,  is  up  to  date  and  very  attractive. 
But  your  ads.  are  at  fault.  They  lack  snap.  In  other  words, 
the  display  is  neither  forceful  nor  unique.  You 
can  do  better.  Your  other  specimens  are  very 
creditable. 

The  Pigott  &  French  Company,  'Seattle, 
Washington. — The  circular,  "The  Metal  Magi¬ 
cian,”  is  an  admirable  piece  of  composition  and 
presswork.  It  is  especially  commendable  for 
its  simplified  and  forceful  display. 

The  Maryville  Tribune,  Maryville,  Mis¬ 
souri. — .We  have  no  criticisms  to  make  on  your 
large  and  varied  collection  of  specimens.  They 
are  artistic  and  admirably  displayed.  The 
presswork  and  color  schemes  are  first-class. 

George  P.  Cheney,  Windsor,  Vermont. — 
The  Cabot  note-head  is  very  creditable  and  neat. 
The  one  with  the  small  type  for  names  of  indi¬ 
vidual  partners  is  the  best.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to 
employ  large  type  for  this  purpose. 

C.  O.  Krebs,  Hoosick  Falls,  New  York. — 
Blotter,  receipt  and  title-page  of  Glee  Club  jobs 
excellent.  Graduation  card  not  good.  Too 
much  prominence  accorded  the  admission  line. 
It  also  has  a  ragged  appearance,  caused  by 
doubling  up  the  line  "Graduation  Exercises.” 

E.  W.  Hack,  Lake  City,  Minnesota. — There 
is  not  a  poor  specimen  in  your  entire  collection. 
The  display  is  excellent,  being  forceful  without 
being  coarse,  harmonious,  well-balanced  and 
correctly  whited  out.  The  presswork  and  color  schemes 
are  very  satisfactory. 

U.  A.  Anderson,  Cleburne,  Texas. — The  specimens  show 
that  Mr.  Pitts  has  used  brains  as  well  as  type  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  work.  The  specimens  are  all  very  credit¬ 
able.  As  to  the  calendars,  we  can  see  no  contrast  to  speak 
of,  but  we  prefer  the  one  set  in  Florentine. 

G.  Myers  Elliot,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. —  The 
only  criticism  we  have  to  offer  on  the  Wanamaker  title-page 
is  that  the  matter  relating  to  the  price  of  the  music  is  not 
sufficiently  clear.  The  plan  and  design  of  the  specimen  are 
all  right,  and  it  has  an  artistic  appearance. 

H.  W.  Taylor,  with  F.  N.  Burt,  Buffalo,  New  York. — 
After  a  careful  examination  of  your  very  large  parcel  of 
specimens,  embracing  all  classes  of  work,  we  find  them  to 
be  well  displayed,  attractive,  and  on  the  artistic  order.  The 
presswork  and  color  combinations  are  all  good. 

Steinhauser  Bros.,  Rochester,  New  York. — Your  blotter 
and  the  letter-head  for  the  Vulcanite  Pavement  Company  are 
your  best  specimens  and  are  very  creditable.  Type  employed 
on  the  heading  of  F.  H.  Evert  is  too  large,  although  it  is  a 
vast  improvement  over  the  one  with  the  Art  Gothic  display 
line. 

John  J.  F.  York,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. —  Your  book¬ 
lets  are  unique  and  commendable.  The  designs  are  artistic, 
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and  the  treatment  as  to  stock  and  color  combinations  very 
harmonious.  In  the  future  please  try  and  send  us  black  and 
white  copies  of  the  finished  product,  as  well  as  the  completed 
work. 

G.  Gustafson,  Fingal,  North  Dakota. — Blotters  excellent 
as  to  design,  display  forceful  and  artistic.  They  are  up  to 
date  and  very  attractive.  A  decided  improvement  is  notice¬ 
able  on  all  of  the  reset  jobs,  and  if  the  reprint  copies  had 
been  suitable  to  reproduce  we  would  have  shown  one  of 
them.  Your  stationery  work  is  first-class. 

Frank  R.  Ambrose:,  Hillsboro,  Ohio.  Cover-designs 
excellent.  We  do  not  admire  the  plan  of  the  rule  border  in 
your  booklet.  It  would  have  been  better  and  much  neater 
to  have  had  no  extension  of  the  vertical  rules  above  the 
horizontal  ones.  Otherwise  the  booklet  is  a  very  attractive 
and  pleasing  one.  Stationery  specimens  good. 

Walter  Redfield,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. —  The  type  faces 
employed  on  specimens  are  not  harmonious.  We  would 
advise  you  to  get  the  book  published  by  The  Inland  Printer 
Company,  entitled  "Job  Composition.”  It  is  just  what  you 
need.  Send  in  specimens  frequently,  and  few  at  a  time. 
This  is  the  way  you  will  derive  the  most  benefit. 

L.  E.  Hoyt,  Mansfield,  Pennsylvania. —  We  consider  The 
Printery  card  excellent  and  by  far  your  best  piece  of  work. 
Some  of  your  specimens  are  too  bold,  caused  by  the  use 
of  too  large  type.  We  would 
not  advise  you  to  construct  your 
advertising  matter  on  the  plan 
of  the  calendar  card.  Try  sim¬ 
plified  designs  and  be  careful 
not  to  employ  too  large  type. 

Also  pay  particular  attention  to 
secure  a  good  balance. 

L.  A.  Ostendorf,  Newton, 

Illinois. —  The  border  band  does 
not  give  your  card  a  very  good 
appearance.  Try  more  simplified 
designs.  Move  the  main  dis¬ 
play  line,  together  with  the  name 
of  proprietor,  down  on  the  head¬ 
ing  until  it  occupies  a  more  cen¬ 
tral  position.  Move  up  the  other 
wording  to  the  top  of  the  head¬ 
ing,  take  a  proof  of  it,  and  see  if 
it  is  not  a  better  arrangement. 

Your  own  letter-head  is  good  as 
to  plan. 

W.  H.  Dietrich,  Geneva, 

Ohio. —  Blotter  quite  good,  but 
there  is  something  wrong  with 
the  title-page  of  booklet.  The 
bands  of  outline  fleurs-de-lis  are 
all  right.  Six-point  Laurel  bor¬ 
der  should  not  have  been  em¬ 
ployed.  The  2-point  black-face  rule  should  also  be  omitted. 
Reconstruct  the  wording,  using  the  12-point  Jenson  for  the 
main  display  and  8-point  for  the  secondary  wording,  being 
careful  to  get  a  good  balance. 

Fred  C.  Hubbard,  Garrettsville,  Ohio. —  Taken  as  a 
whole,  your  specimens  are  excellent  and  artistic  as  well. 
Your  blotter  and  the  Wilson-Clark  letter-head  are  especially 
meritorious.  All  the  reset  jobs  show  improvement  over  the 
copy.  There  is  a  criticism  on  the  card  of  The  Escanaba 
Commission  House  —  the  names  of  co-partners  are  set  in  too 
large  type.  More  prominence  is  accorded  the  town  and 
street  address  than  the  line  of  goods  handled. 

O.  K.  Mohr,  Allentown,  Pennsylvania. —  Your  reset  spec¬ 
imens  are  decided  improvements  over  the  reprint  copies.  We 
notice  that  you  incline  toward  giving  too  much  prominence 


to  address  lines  on  stationery  work.  This  is  noticeable  on 
the  Schock  note-head.  The  pastor’s  name  is  too  prominent 
on  the  Baptist-church  folder.  The  heading  "  Services  ”  is  too 
large,  as  is  also  the  type  used  for  the  reading  matter  under¬ 
neath  the  heading.  Too  many  type  faces  are  employed  on 
the  A.  N.  Y.  Association  card. 

F.  E.  Rathbun,  Mountain  Lake  Park,  Maryland. —  Con¬ 
sidering  your  age  and  experience,  your  work  is  very  credit¬ 
able  indeed,  and  shows  that  you  are  a  studious  printer.  The 
Mountain  Chautauqua  program  ads.  deserve  commendation 
as  a  whole,  but  there  are  one  or  two  faulty  ones.  The  type 
employed  for  the  C.  M.  Rathbun  ad.  is  not  suitable,  and  the 
display  is  too  much  alike  and  lacks  character  and  force. 
The  Gothic  type  in  the  Weber  ad.  should  not  have  been  used  ; 
10-point  Jenson  would  have  been  all  right.  Your  imprint  on 
the  cover  is  by  far  too  large,  having  the  appearance  of  an  ad. 
rather  than  an  imprint.  The  Thompson  card  is  bad.  Do 
not  employ  condensed  gothics  in  conjunction  with  such  faces 
as  Jenson.  This  card  is  also  too  crowded.  Had  you  used  a 
trifle  smaller  type  for  the  secondary  display,  it  would  have 
allowed  more  room  to  white  out  the  job.  Send  in  few  spec¬ 
imens  at  a  time  and  send  them  often.  You  have  the  talent 
to  make  an  excellent  printer. 

N.  H.  Shmerl,  Chicago,  Illinois. —  You  deserve  credit  for 
the  manner  in  which  you  handled  your  composition.  The 


designs  are  first-class,  the  display  forceful  and  artistic:  We 
reproduce  two  of  your  designs,  examples  Nos.  5  and  6. 
These  specimens  are  worthy  of  close  study. 

R.  H.  Parmlee,  Rochester,  New  York.  —  The  type 
employed  on  the  Spang,  Compton  and  Vogel  &  Binder  head¬ 
ings  is  too  large,  giving  the  specimens  an  overcrowded 
appearance.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  employ  such  large  type 
on  stationery  work.  With  the  exception  of  the  ornaments, 
which  should  have  been  omitted,  the  Libuti  bill-head  is  very 
neat  and  creditable,  being  your  best  specimen  of  stationery 
work.  The  Herzog  card  is  an  excellent  one  and  on  the 
artistic  order.  The  Marrion  card  is  good  as  to  plan,  but  has 
too  many  type  faces  employed  in  its  construction. 

Thaddeus  S.  Walling,  Freehold,  New  Jersey. —  The 
Monmouth  Hose  Company  ticket  is  by  far  the  best  and  is 
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excellent  both  as  to  design  and  composition.  There  is  one 
small  criticism :  The  Jenson  ornaments  composing  the  top 
border  panel  should  have  had  the  space  equalized  between 
the  rows.  In  regard  to  the  Hulse  Hose  Company  ticket, 
while  the  plan  is  all  right,  yet  the  type  is  too  uniform  as  to 
size.  In  other  words,  too  much  prominence  is  accorded  the 
matter  in  the  side  panels.  Specimens  for  reproduction  must 
be  clearly  printed  on  white  paper  with  black  ink. 

Prank  D.  McLefresh,  Felicity,  Ohio. —  Your  letter-head 
is  all  right  as  to  plan,  but  the  composition  is  faulty,  as  is  also 
the  color  scheme. 
Two  shades  of  blue  or 
two  of  buff  would 
have  been  good  in 
conjunction  with  the 
azure  stock.  The 
panels  are  rather  large 
and  you  have  so  ar¬ 
ranged  the  matter 
that  it  has  a  scattered 
appearance.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  tell  you 
how  to  arrange  the 
matter  without  pre¬ 
paring  a  contrast 
specimen  and  this  we 
can  not  do,  because 
your  specimens  are  in 
colors.  There  is  a  bad 
typographical  error  in 
the  word  "  Felicity.” 
It  is  capitalized  with  a 
"  J.”  The  envelope  should  have  the  color  scheme  changed 
and  the  ornament  at  the  upper  left-hand  corner  should  be 
omitted.  Otherwise  it  is  all  right. 


things  should  be  considered  as  "  white  space.”  That  is,  they 
should  not  be  taken  into  consideration  as  a  part  of  the  line 
to  which  they  are  adjacent  or  connected  with.  Always  cen¬ 
ter  the  main  display  line,  allowing  the  prefixed  wording  to 
extend  to  one  side.  If  you  attempt  to  do  otherwise,  good 
balance  is  always  impaired.  When  the  firm  name  is  a  long 
one,  it  is  the  best  plan  to  place  the  prefix  at  the  top  imme¬ 
diately  above  the  main  line.  Always  send  us  not  to  exceed 
half  a  dozen  specimens  for  criticism  at  a  time.  We  can  do 
you  far  more  good  in  this  way  than  where  so  large  a  number 
is  to  be  reviewed. 

C.  Earnest  Edgar,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. —  The 
ads.  in  the  program  all  "look  alike  to  me.”  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  you  have  not  employed  your  type  to  good 
advantage.  You  should  have  selected  the  copy  for  all  the 
ads.  to  appear  on  the  different  pages  and  then  grouped  them 
together.  After  this  you  should  have  set  one  ad.  in  De  Vinne 
for  the  display  and  used  body  type  for  the  secondary  word¬ 
ing.  The  next  ad.  could  have  had  Jenson  for  the  display 
lines  and  body  type  for  the  reading  matter,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  different  pages.  We  would  have  employed 
not  to  exceed  two  faces  for  the  display  work  on  any  of  the 
ads.  By  alternating  the  ads.  having  different  type  display 
you  would  have  avoided  the  "sameness.”  You  made  good 
time  on  the  work.  The  presswork  is  very  good.  Twenty- 
five  dollars  would  have  been  a  reasonable  price  for  the  work. 

William  B.  Bradford,  Portland,  Maine. —  It  is  certainly 
very  discouraging  to  have  an  ignorant  customer  spoil  a  good 
piece  of  composition  by  making  silly  changes.  We  repro¬ 
duce  your  specimens,  and  mark  them  examples  7,  8  and  9. 
Mr.  Bradford  was  handed  the  copy  for  a  small  booklet.  It 
was  in  a  rough  state,  and  he  proceeded  to  do  the  customer 
a  favor  by  editing  and  rearranging  the  matter  in  order  to 
have  it  as  it  should  be.  Specimen  No.  7  is  the  proof  of  the 
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Emil  Rare,  Jr.,  Glens  Falls,  New  York. —  While  your 
specimens  possess  considerable  merit  as  a  whole,  yet  there 
are  a  few  minor  points  upon  which  you  should  receive 
instruction.  Such  things  as  "Bought  of”  and  "In  Account 
with,”  should  always  be  set  in  small  type  —  something  that 
will  be  in  proper  proportion  to  the  display  line  which  they 
precede,  and  in  a  type  which  will  present  a  contrast.  These 


cover.  It  was  printed  on  an  olive  green  Melton,  in  black 
ink.  No.  8  was  the  title-page.  When  shown  the  proof,  the 
customer  did  not  like  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Bradford  had 
handled  the  work.  He  concluded  to  consolidate  the  cover 
and  title  pages,  giving  instructions  as  to  how  the  work 
should  be  done.  No.  9  is  the  result.  The  No.  9  example 
affords  a  striking  contrast  of  a  very  poor  piece  of  composi- 
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tion,  and  is  only  another  instance  where  a  customer  thought 
he  knew  more  than  he  really  did.  But  it  was  what  he 
wanted.  The  Nos.  7  and  8  examples  are  excellent  and  com¬ 
mendable  for  their  neat,  dignified  appearance,  and  simple 
design. 


TRADE  NOTES 


The  Patteson  Press  and  Newspaperdom  are  now  located 
at  33  Gold  street,  New  York. 


The  Western  Paper  Stock  Company  has  returned  to  its 
old  quarters  at  1452-1458  Indiana  avenue,  Chicago,  which 
were  destroyed  by  fire  on  July  3  last. 


The  Tympalyn  Company,  Boston,  has  been  sending  out 
copies  of  Harper's  Magazine  for  December,  calling  attention 
to  one  of  the  forms  that  was  printed  on  a  press  equipped 
with  their  tympalyn. 


F.  A.  Partenheimer,  for  the  last  five  years  with  the 
Philadelphia  Record ,  has  accepted  the  position  of  advertising 
manager  for  the  Robinson-Danforth  Company,  proprietors  of 
the  Purina  Mills,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


The  Sprague  Electric  Company  removed  its  New  York 
offices  on  December  16  to  Nos.  527  to  531  West  Thirty-fourth 
street,  where  it  has  larger  quarters  and  better  facilities  for 
conducting  its  large  and  increasing  business. 


The  Hill  Printing  Company,  formerly  located  at  Eustis, 
Florida,  has  recently  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $25,000,  and  has  moved  its  plant  to  Gainesville,  Florida. 
A  complete  bindery  plant  has  been  added  and  its  facilities 
increased  in  other  ways. 


The  Bullock  Electric  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  has  advertised  for  bids  to  extend  their  main 
building  200  feet.  This  will  make  the  main  machine  shop 
500  feet  long  by  101  feet  wide.  A  large  increase  in  business 
has  compelled  them  to  thus  expand  their  plant. 


The  American  Type  Founders  Company  has  recently 
completed  the  largest  order  for  type  given  to  any  concern  in 
many  years.  It  consists  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
6-point  and  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  8-point.  This 
type  has  gone  into  the  document  room  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office  at  Washington. 


It  is  reported  from  Palmyra,  New  York,  that  Western 
capital  is  about  to  establish  there  a  new  typefoundry  that 
will  be  outside  the  combination,  and  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  country.  Palmyra  is  already  the  center  of  the  printing 
press  industry,  and  the  projectors  of  the  new  typefoundry  are 
said  to  consider  the  opening  there  excellent. 


Marshall  T.  Levey,  late  general  manager  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  The  Levey  Brothers  Company,  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
has  sold  out  his  interest  in  that  organization  and  started  a 
new  business  under  the  style  of  The  Levey  Printing  Com¬ 
pany.  He  is  located  at  24  South  Alabama  and  236-238  East 
Pearl  streets.  Mr.  Levey  intends  having  a  thoroughly  mod¬ 
ern  plant  in  every  particular. 


The  Olds  Gasoline  Engine  Works  have  sent  out  notice 
that  hereafter  all  correspondence  for  them  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Olds  Motor  Works,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
under  which  name  the  firm  will  hereafter  be  known,  and 
where  the  general  offices  of  the  company  will  be  located. 
The  Detroit  plant  is  at  3008  Jefferson  avenue,  one-half  block 
from  the  Belle  Isle  bridge.  The  Lansing  works  will  be 
operated  as  heretofore,  manufacturing  gas  and  gasoline 


engines,  while  the  larger  sizes,  together  with  the  motor 
vehicles,  marine  engines,  etc.,  will  be  made  at  Detroit. 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  passed  on  November  14, 
the  New  York  Typothetae  has  sent  a  circular  letter  to  every 
employing  printer  in  the  city  calling  attention  to  the  immedi¬ 
ate  necessity  of  a  general  advance  in  prices  to  cover  increased 
cost  of  production,  due  to  reduction  of  the  working  hours  of 
employes  and  advanced  prices  of  materials.  The  letter  says 
that  employing  printers  are  now  paying  eleven  per  cent  more 
for  labor  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  that  their  plants 
are  running  but  nine-tenths  as  many  hours. 

A  recent  improvement  in  the  facilities  for  the  production 
of  engravings  and  half-tones  is  the  removal  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Engraving  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  from 
its  old  quarters  in  the  William  Alden  Smith  block  to  a  build¬ 
ing  erected  especially  for  the  company  on  South  Division 
street.  The  new  quarters  are  much  larger,  more  convenient, 
and  will  permit  a  material  increase  in  the  already  large 
equipment.  The  company  always  aims  no^  only  to  produce 
work  promptly,  but  to  do  it  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art, 
and  has  honestly  won  a  high  reputation  for  the  artistic  skill 
of  its  workmen.  The  company  also  has  a  printing  plant. 

James  G.  Mosson,  agent  for  The  Inland  Printer  at 
Riga,  Russia,  announces  his  removal  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
he  has  gone  to  represent  the  well-known  ink  firm  of  Jaenecke 
Brothers  &  Fr.  Schneemann,  of  Hanover,  Germany.  This 
firm  is  known  in  the  United  States  as  the  Jaenecke  Printing 
Ink  Company,  and  in  Russia  as  the  Brothers  Jaenecke  &  Fr. 
Schneemann,  Limited.  The  firm  has  constructed  a  large 
factory  in  Moscow,  Russia,  where  they  will  make  their 
printing-inks,  as  the  Russian  customs  duties  on  ink  are  very 
heavy  and  practically  prohibit  the  importation  of  ink  from 
other  countries.  Besides  looking  after  the  interest  of  the  ink 
firm,  Mr.  Mosson  will  attend  as  before  to  taking  subscriptions 
for  The  Inland  Printer,  and  would  be  glad  to  serve  readers 
of  the  magazine  in  his  country  if  he  can  be  of  service.  His 
address  is  Offizierstr.  17,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

On  Sunday  morning,  December  10,  the  entire  electrotype 
foundry  of  the  Sanders  Engraving  Company,  St.  Louis,  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  their  engraving  plant  sustained  con¬ 
siderable  damage.  On  Monday  morning,  December  11,  before 
the  walls  of  the  old  building  had  cooled,  the  Sanders  Com¬ 
pany  had  located  a  temporary  plant  fully  equipped,  and  was 
open  for  business,  with  a  guarantee  that  all  orders  would  be 
handled  in  the  usual  prompt  manner.  Telegraphic  orders 
were  sent  for  machinery,  and  an  entire  new  and  up-to-date 
plant  will  be  in  operation  within  a  short  time.  The  tem¬ 
porary  offices  are  at  501  Mermod-Jaccard  building.  St.  Louis 
firms  are  endowed  with  the  usual  Western  push  and  enter¬ 
prise,  and  whether  fire,  flood  or  cyclone  come  along,  are  ever 
ready  to  continue  business.  Nothing  can  stop  them. 
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A  REMINDER  OF  PUT- IN -BAY. 


WHILE  those  who  attended  the  convention  of  photo- 
engravers  at  Put-in-Bay  in  July  last  hardly  need 
any  reminder  of  the  good  times  they  experienced, 
so  vividly  are  the  events  of  that  occasion  impressed  on  their 
memories,  still  those  who  have  received  the  pamphlet,  "'48/ 
Or  the  Rambles  of  the  'Big  Four/”  will  have  some  of  the 
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enjoyable  times  brought  very  forcibly  and  very  pleasantly 
to  their  attention,  and  be  able  to  keep  them  in  tasty  and 
permanent  form.  The  "Big  Four”  is  known  to  consist  of 
John  A.  Barnes,  Ed  W.  Houser,  John  Clark  and  H.  H.  Winn 
("Old  Man”).  Mr.  Winn  has  issued  the  pamphlet,  so  he 
says,  not  with  any  intention  of  advertising  himself,  but 
to  show  his  appreciation  of  the  good 
times  he  enjoyed  with  the  members  of 
the  association,  and  especially  with  the 
other  three  gentlemen  composing  the 
"Big  Four,”  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  his  word.  The  Inland  Printer 
has  been  favored  with  a  copy  of  this 
book,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the 
way  in  which  it  was  gotten  out  that  it 
decided  to  reprint  the  principal  portion, 
with  some  of  the  illustrations,  reduced 
somewhat  from  the  originals.  The  book 
is  dedicated  to  "Jack,”  who  is  (we  learn  sub  rosa)  the  wife 
of  C.  S.  Bierce.  In  the  introduction  Mr.  Winn  says,  in 
relating  the  experiences,  he  has  tried  to  be  truthful.  Only 
those  present  will  know.  But  this  is  the  story,  anyway: 


At  the  time  the  Western  delegation  of 
the  National  Association  of  Photo-Engrav¬ 
ers  were  passing  through  Detroit  on  their 
way  to  Put-in-Bay,  the  writer  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  being  one  of  a  number  of  the  Detroit 
fraternity  delegated  to  receive  and  enter¬ 
tain,  besides  showing  them  the  beauties  of 
the  city. 

Unfortunately,  important  business  mat¬ 
ters  prevented  me  from  attending  the 
reception,  and  they  had  started  on  the 
tally-ho  ride,  which  was  the  first  feature  of 
the  programme,  before  I  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance.  I  anticipated  about  where  I  could 
catch  up  with  the  procession— "cut  across 


lots” — just  reaching  the  city  hall  as  the  last 
tally-ho  passed.  Observing  a  carriage  with 
three  gentlemen  bringing  up  the  rear,  and  rec¬ 
ognizing  from  their  badges  that  they  were  our 
visitors,  I  hailed  the  driver  to  stop,  opened  the 
door  and  swung  myself  in.  As  I  did  so,  I  was 
greeted  with  "Well,  what  do  you  think  of 
that?”  I  introduced  myself  to  the  trio,  who 
will  now  be  known  as  "Pa,”  of  Chicago  ;  Barn- 
sey,  of  Chicago,  and  John,  from  Milwaukee,  of 
brewery  fame  —  don’t  misunderstand  me  ;  the 
fame  is  connected  with  Milwaukee,  not  with 

John.  Although  they  each  offered  me  a  cigar  in  unison  and  metaphor¬ 
ically  fell  over  each  other  to  be  sociable,  it  was  some  time  before  we 
were  all  at  ease. 

It  takes  a  Chicago  man,  however,  to  make  things  fit,  so  after  "Pa” 
had  rolled  his  eyes  at  least  three  or  four  times,  Barnsey  had  made  a  few 
of  his  suave  passes,  and  John  had  plied  me  with  a  dozen  or  more  ques¬ 
tions,  "Pa”  settled  all  doubts  by  exclaiming,  "'Old  man,’  you’re  all 
right.” 

We  were  in  a  coach,  driving  after  five  stylish  tally-hos.  This  did  not 
v  friends,  so  they  improvised  —  placed  the  cushions  on  top  of 
eat  back,  upon  which  we  "perched  ”■ — then  we  rode 
tally-ho  fashion,  anyway.  At  this  moment  Barnsey  — 
who,  I  will  note  here,  was  always  observing  — discov¬ 
ered  "48”  painted  in  big  white  letters  on  the  uncovered 
,t  of  the  coach.  This  was  the  talisman  that  broke 
the  spell;  from  that  time  on,  to  use  "Pa’s”  words, 
"everything  came  our  way.” 

As  we  rode  around  Belle  Isle  Park,  our  cameras  — 
I  should  say  rather,  their  cameras  — were  kept  "pop- 
ind  left.  If  any  of  the  workmen  looked  up,  John  would  call : 
e,  don’t  look  up ;  keep  right  on  with  your  work !  ”  and,  they 
did.  John  had  such  a  commanding  presence  that  they  took  him  for  one 
of  the  park  commissioners,  I  suppose. 

Our  first  stop  was  at  the  Detroit  Yacht  Club.  The  tally-hos  had  been 
keeping  up  such  a  "tooting”  with  their  horns  that  we  felt  that  we  were 
out-classed,  so  we  borrowed  from  the  club  a  large  megaphone 
balance  of  the  trip  we  were  "right  in  it.”  Our  tones  were  not 
we  made  more  noise,  to  the  edification  of  the  small  boys  and 
girls,  not  to  speak  of  our  own  an 

My  new  acquaintances  were  much  in  evidence,  their  enter¬ 
tainment  so  varied  and  attractive  that  their  friends  dut 
the  "Big  Four” — thus,  I,  a  passive  member,  acquired  honors 
without  an  effort. 

We  narrowly  escaped  some  of  the  mounted  police 
they,  catching  a  wink  from  me,  and  after  I  had  explained  that 
my  friends  were  from  the  wild  and  wooly  West,  they  allowed 
our  party  to  continue  their  festivities  unmolested. 

The  next  number  on  the  programme  was.  Trolley  Cars 
from  Detroit  to  Mt.  Clemens,  where  we  were  scheduled  to  take  dinner. 
From  here  we  took  the  "Sailor  Boy  ”  across  to  the  Flats  — to  the  "Mer- 
vue,”  one  of  the  most  charming  clubhouses  in  this  Venice  of  America. 
Mr.  Hensler,  who  had  charge  of  this  part  of  the  excursion,  made  himself 
immortal  by  his  constant  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  party. 

On  arriving  at  the  "Mervue,”  while  waiting  for  supper,  John  tried  to 
coax  "  Pa  ”  into  a  canoe.  "  Pa  ”  was  foxy.  He  remarked  that  he  had  only 
one  suit  of  clothes,  and  that  he  knew  his  man. 
When,  later  on,  John  remarked  to  me  that 
he  would  like  to  have  "dumped  his  'nibs,’” 
I  concluded  that  "Pa”  was  something  of 
a  mind  reader. 

We  were  royally  entertained  at  the 
"Mervue,”  and  everyone  seemed  to  enjoy 
themselves,  and  especially  the  supper- 
excepting  "Pa.”  There  is  nothing  sensitive 
about  "Pa”  but  his  stomach.  It  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  his  rambles  brought  him  to  the 
rear  of  the  clubhouse  —  noting  that  the  gar¬ 
bage  and  other  refuse  was  dumped  close  in 

/>  -  ~  ^  /  _  )  the  rear,  he  remarked  that  he  supposed  that 

-  was  what  brought  the  fish  around,  but  "he’d 

be  darned  if  he  could  eat  a  fish  fed  on  such 
stuff.”  Now,  as  the  proper  caper  at  the  "Mervue”  is  a  fish  supper,  we 
had  fish.  John,  as  usual,  had  to  propound  some  kind  of  a  question.  He 
asked  the  dining-room  girl  "Were  the  fish  caught  here?” 

"Yes,”  she  replied,  "just  out  back”  (pointing  to  the  rear  of  the  hotel). 

This  was  too  much  for  "Pa;”  he  "passed  up ’’the  fish,  and  confined 
his  meal  to  coffee, icecream  and  cakes  — this  all  through  John’s  curiosity. 
It’s  funny  how  one  is  amused  at  another’s  misfortune  —  John  laughed, 
Barnsey  laughed,  and  so  did  I.  It  was  a  good  joke  —  strange  to  say,  "  Pa  ” 
could  not  see  it. 

Just  before  we  finished  supper,  Mr.  Lon  Saunders,  of  St.  Louis,  arose 
and  in  a  very  neat  speech  thanked  those 
of  Detroit  for  their  kindness  and  hospi¬ 
tality.  Being  one  of  the  "push,”  and  the 
only  modest  man  of  the  party,  I  \ 
called  upon  to  reply.  Of  course,  I  said  it 
was  not  for  me  to  respond ;  it  was  for  the 


,s  pure,  but 
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"other  fellow” — this  kind  of  an  introduction  is  always 
good  form  —  but  I  really  meant  it.  "Pa ’’insisted  that  I 
get  up  on  a  chair.  I  declined  such  prominence.  "Pa” 
persuaded  — I  balked  — no  good;  he  just  grabbed  me, 
and  I  was  "placed.” 

My  remarks  were  very  graciously  received  —  my 
reception  a  delightful  reminiscence.  I  shall  try  in  the 
future  to  wear  out  my  modesty,  and  for  this  reason  I 
think  I  was  truly  fortunate  in  being  thrown  in  company 
of  my  good  friends  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee. 

The  run  down  to  Detroit  on  the  Greyhound  was  a  sweet  commun¬ 
ion.  Barnsey  wanted  to  "get  up  higher”  — we  went  on  the  hurricane 
deck.  If  there  is  one  place  in  which  I  can  not  sit  still  it  is  on  a  boat ;  but  I 
was  "penned  in”  — had  to  make  the  best  of  it.  I  said  we  communed;  I 
should  have  said  "they.”  I  had  to  listen  to  such  expressions  as  "Finest 
town  I  ever  saw  — Milwaukee  isn’t  in  it  — Out  of  sight.  Don’t  say  Chi¬ 
cago —Why  didn’t  they  have  the  convention  in  Detroit— What’s  the  use 
of  going  further.  Swell  town  — Great  people— You  folks  have  done  the 
grand  thing.  See  that  crackerjack  of  a  boat— 'Well,  what  do  you  think 


erested  and  listen  — what  the  devil  did 


instructed  by  "  someone  ”  to  see  that  I  did  "come  along.”  How  faithfully 
they  carried  out  their  instructions  remains  to  be  related. 

They  called  me  up  by  ’phone  at  my  residence  — at  the  office  they 
made  life  a  burden  for  all  by  their  incessant  and  persistent  calls.  Then 
they  "camped  on  my  trail.”  I  was  finally  "rounded  up,”  but  the  boat  had 
left.  Barnsey  wanted  to  hire  a  tug  to  chase  the  boat  — "Pa”  he  chased 
along  the  docks,  but  to  no  purpose.  Toledo  was  "called,”  and  we  were 
informed  that  a  boat  left  for  the  "  Bay  ”  so  that  we  could  reach  our  desti¬ 
nation  early  in  the  evening.  I  still  insisted  I  could  not  go.  Finally,  as  a 
compromise,  I  agreed  to  go  to  the  depot  and  see 
them  off.  Here  is  where  I  got  into  deep  water. 
"Pa”  had  purchased  four  tickets  — I  was  kid¬ 
naped;  dragged  aboard  without  bag  or  bag¬ 
gage— with  a  dissolution  of  my  business  part¬ 
nership  as  a  possibility  of  my  sudden  departure. 
It  mattered  not  to  them  — the  "Big  Four ’’were 
now  reunited  and  ready  for  business.  Of  course, 
I  could  not  help  reflecting;  however,  a  natty 
lunch  in  the  buffet  car  made  me  feel  better.  On 
arrival  at  Toledo  we  had  some  two  hours  to 
spare.  Barnsey  and  I  got  a  shave.  I  bought  a 
clean  collar,  so  that  I  could  make  my  toilet  on 
arrival  at  the  "Bay.”  "Pa”  and  John  amused 
themselves  taking  "  snap  shots.” 
e  state  that  my  friends  with  their  kodaks  made  me 
weary.  I  was  continually  the  object  of  their  amusement.  I  was 
"snapped”  in  all  shapes  and  under  all  conditions  —  could  not  stoop,  turn 
sidewise  or  look  at  a  pretty  woman  without  a  "snap”  from  one  of  the 
three,  much  to  John’s  particular  amusement ;  as  for  me,  it  kept  me  on  the 
"hump”  —  I  was  constantly  in  fear  that  they  would  be  " snapping”  some 
compromising  negatives  that  would  need  some  explaining  should  they 
ever  come  within  reach  of  my  wife. 

We  boarded  the  Ogontz  — found  that  we  constituted  four-fifths  of  its 
passengers.  Barnsey  seemed  uneasy— he  walked  to  and  fro,  peeking 
here  and  there.  I  ventured  to  inquire  if  he  was  in  doubts  as  to  the  sea- 


Right  here  let  n 


going  qualiti 


3  of  our  little  steamer.  "  No,”  he  replied.  "  Am  just  feeling 
as  if  this  boat  is  kind  of  familiar.” 

"  Ever  in  the  boat  business  ?  ” 

"No.” 

"Then  what  are  you  so  curious  about?” 

"Darned  if  I  know  —  just  feel  that  way ;  a  fellow  can’t 
help  his  feelings.” 

Just  then  the  captain  came  along  and 
Barnsey  plied  him  with  questions,  and  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  was  a  Chicago  boat,  for¬ 
merly  belonging  to  "Black  Jack.”  I  could 
have  kicked  that  captain  afterward. 
Barnsey  just  got  me  into  a  corner 
and  poured  out  the  life  and  history 
of  "  Black  Jack.”  "  Pa  ”  knew  a  little 
something  about  him,  and  he  had  to 
go  into  detail.  John  prolonged  the 
agony  by  asking  questions,  and  I, 


for  politeness  sake,  had  to  look  ii 
I  care  about  "  Black  Jack  ” ! 

Just  as  Barnsey  had  taken  a  fresh  hold  on 
came  around  with  a  box  of  cigars  —  this  gave  n 
out  of  my  comer,  kept  John  silent  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  started  Barnsey  on  a  new  tack. 

When  he  picked  up  his  cigar  he  gave  me 
the  wink  and  said:  "What  do  you  think  of 
'48’  now?  Don’t  you  remember  the  '48’  on 
our  carriage  seat,  yesterday  —  that’s  our  mas¬ 
cot-wait  until  tomorrow;  I’m  going  to  play 
any  stock  I  can  get  hold  of  at  forty-eight  — 

’twill  be  a  winner.” 

Well,  Barnsey  did  not  play  the  markets 
next  day ;  he  was  busy,  very  busy.  However, 
later  on  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  had 
a  mascot,  a  talisman  or  something,  for  everything  seemed  to  turn  to  our 
advantage  and  enjoyment. 

The  run  across  the  lake  was  charmingly  enjoyed  by  all.  "Pa”  made 
a  bluff  at  a  nap;  John  was  kept  busy  "snapping”  at  everything  within 
range,  and,  when  not  thus  occupied,  kept  the  captain  busy  answering 
questions.  At  this  point  let  me  remark  that  John  will  never  go  short  of 
anything,  either  in  knowledge,  solids  or  liquids,  for  the  sake  of  asking. 
To  answer  his  flood  of  questions  one  needs  to  carry  a  pocket  encyclo- 

Bamsey  and  I  communed  together,  as  it  were.  He  told  me  how  he 
liked,  yes  I  think  he  even  said  "loved  Detroit ’’  —  what  a  fine  fellow  I  was, 
and  when  I  looked  into  those  blue  eyes  and  felt  that  he  was  not  "josh¬ 
ing”— well,  I’m  a  poor,  weak  mortal  — I  felt  flattered,  not  on 
account  of  myself,  understand,  but  for  our  beautiful  city. 

We  made  the  "Bay”  just  about  dusk.  As  we  stepped  on 
the  dock  we  noticed  a  car  waiting  to  take  us  to  the  Victory. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  hotel  the  "Big  Four”  were  graciously 
received  by  the  ladies  — the  gentlemen  were  in  convention. 

We  were  not  expected  until  the  following  morning,  so  our 
arrival  was  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise. 

We  were  hungry,  but  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  attend  to  busi¬ 
ness  first.  We  did  not  feel  spirited  enough  to  enter  into  any  of 
the  discussions.  Barnsey  was  full  of  ideas,  but  too  weak  to 
propose  them.  We  just  sat  and  listened.  Now,  when  you  pause  and  con¬ 
sider  that  to  listen  is  a  lost  art,  and  then  bear  in  mind  that  the  "Big  Four” 
(if  I  do  say  it  myself)  were  "talkers”  themselves  — reader,  you  must 
admit  that  they  made  a  great  sacrifice  and  showed  their  good  breeding— 
but  then  they  were  hungry. 

When  we  retired  from  the  convention  Barnsey  insisted  on  a  big  steak. 
John  wanted  an  English  chop  and  I  don’t  know  what.  He  had  a  list  of 
wants  that  would  have  fed  a  good-sized  family  a  week.  "Pa”  was  in 
doubt  — he  was  so  hungry,  he  said,  "that  he  could  eat  the  top  of  a  stove.’ 
An  impossible  feat,  but  he  looked  every  inch  his  words.  As  for  myself,  I 
had  nothing  to  say.  If  I  made  any  suggestion  I  was  politely  told  it  was 
none  of  my  darned  business,  and,  well  — it  was 
three  to  one  —  I’m  small  — reader,  you’ll  under- 

We  were  not  able  to  secure  the  sundry. hot 
dishes  desired  by  my  companions,  but  by  "jollyr 
ing”  managed  to  have  served  quite  a  nice  colla¬ 
tion,  which  "Pa”  termed  "cold  truck.”  Our  good 
fortune  seemed  to  mystify  the  other  guests,  and 
the  "  Big  Four  ”  were  termed  "  lucky  dogs  ”  ;  B  arn- 
sey  insisted  that  to  our  mystic  "48 ’’was  due  the 
credit. 

As  we  left  the  dining-room  sweet  strains  of 
music  caught  our  ears  — we  knew  dancing  would 
follow.  Barnsey  is  a  searcher  after  truth,  and  he 
got  into  a  stiff  argument  with  a  dozen  of  the 
delegates,  and  kept  them  all  busy.  I  could  not 
help  saying  to  myself,  "Well,  you  can  not  tell  by 
appearances.”  When  I  looked  into  those  blue 
eyes  I  did  not  think  he  could,  or  would,  say  boo !  to  his  mother-in-law ; 
but  there  he  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  argument,  holding  down  the 
"bunch.” 

And  John,  what  was  he  doing?  "Snapping,”  of  course  — he  called  it 
experimenting  on  moonlight  pictures. 

"You  can’t  take  moonlights,”  I  ventured  to  remark. 

"That’s  what  they  all  say  — somebody’s  got  to  make  a  move.  Now, 
if  I  could  get  a  two-hour 

"But  the  moon  move 

"I  know  that,  you  guy.  (We  had  got  very 
familiar  by  this  time  and  "  pet  ”  names  were  liber¬ 
ally  exchanged.)  That’s  the  point  I  am  figuring  on. 

Now,  if  I  could  fit  this  camera  so  that  it  would  travel 
in  time  with  the  moon  — if  I  could  hit  its  latitude  and 
longitude,  don’t  you  see  that  I  could  focus, 
put  on  a  time  traveler  and  then  — ” 

"One  minute,”  I  said  —  he  was  getting 
beyond  my  depth  — "just  start  that  over 
again.” 

Well,  he  gave  me  a  cold,  withering  look, 
grabbed  his  camera  and  went  off  mad. 
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I  next  "  chased  up  ”  "  Pa.”  He  was  awfully  busy  with  a  little  fellow  — 
more  convention  business.  He  was  talking  mostly  with  his  hands  —  in 
the  vernacular  of  the  street,  he  had  the  little  fellow  "up  a  tree,”  and  as  I 
had  learned  to  know  "  Pa,”  and  as  I  had  no  desire  to  change  places  with 
the  other  fellow,  I  did  a  two-step  to  the  rear. 

My  three  friends  were  all  having  a  good  time.  I  was  left  to  shuffle  for 
myself.  I  had  to  do  something,  so  I  joined  the  dancers. 

As  I  have  before  remarked,  I  am  modest.  It  took  me  a  little  time  to 
summon  up  courage  enough  to  secure  a  partner.  It  was  not  exactly  my 
timidity  or  my  retiring  nature,  but  the  ladies  were  all  so  charming  and 
beautiful  that  I  hesitated  which  to  ask  first. 

The  music  ceased  at  midnight.  John  asked, "  What  shall  we  do  next  ?  ” 
I  suggested  that  the  proper  thing  would  be  to  go  to  bed.  "Bah!”  they 
exclaimed,  and  looked  at  me  as  if  I  was  a  criminal.  Barnsey  was  first  to 
the  pole.  He  suggested  a  Dutch  lunch.  This  hit  me  in  a  tender  spot.  I 
agreed  —  this  was  not  necessary.  "Pa”  rushed  down  stairs  to  attend  pre¬ 
liminaries,  while  we  rounded  up  a  few  "congenials.”  Adjourned  below, 
had  lunch  and  sundries,  sang  songs  of  home,  of  country  and  of  love,  until 
the  chanticleer’s  note  gave  warning  that  daylight  was  at  hand. 

I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned,  but  I  can  not  refrain  from  making  history. 
There  were  around  that  festive  table,  besides  the  "Big  Four,”  Max  Levy, 
Claud  Bierce,  H.  A.  Gatchel,  W.  Stiles,  L.  F.  Eaton  and  Mr.  Haffner. 
Some  were  accompanied  by  their  wives. 

What  a  Bohemian  group  we  were  !  How  happy  with  our  songs  !  How 
well  now  the  writer  remembers  the  sweet  sentiment  of  Mr.  Levy’s  reci¬ 
tations— how  could  we  forget  the  witticisms  and  "hayseed”  talk  of  our 
friend  Bierce,  and  the  funny  stories  of  Mr.  Gatchel.  And  "Jack”  — yes,  I 
can  see  now  those  eyes,  sparkling  in  merriment.  What  a  charm  you  lent 
to  the  surroundings  you  know  not  —  it  can  not  be  expressed  in  words.  The 
"  Big  Four  ”  will  often  think  of  you ;  yes,  remember  you  and  your  good  life 
companion. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  were  not  up  as  early  the  next  morning 
as  would  be  desired,  or  as  might  be  expected  of  delegates  ;  but  we  really 
did  get  up  that  morning. 

As  I  have  intimated,  "Pa”  was  the  very  essence  of  good  nature. 
Someone  wanted  a  plaster  —  for  what  I  don’t  know  and  don’t  care  — 
enough  to  say  that  that  plaster  was  wanted,  and  "Pa,”  in  the  goodness  of 
his  heart,  started  in  quest  of  it.  It  was  fully  a  mile  down  town.  He  went 
into  a  store  where  they  sold  everything,  from  paregoric  to  carpet  tacks. 

"  Any  mustard  plasters  ?  ” 

"  How  much  ?  ” 

"Fifty  cents - 1 

"  Fifty  h — ,  for  what  ?  ” 

"A  box.” 

"  Don’t  want  a  box.” 

"Can’t  help  it  —  don’t  break  boxes.” 

"You  don’t  break  boxes,  eh?  Look  here,  my  friend.  I’m  from  the 
West  — do  you  understand  —  from  the  West.  Let  me  whisper  to  you,  I’m 
from  Chicago.  You  don't  break  boxes  !  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that ! 
Say,  here  is  10  cents  —  I  want  two  mustard  plasters  —  want  ’em  bad  — 
understand.  Just  deliver  the  goods  quick,  or  I’ll  break - ” 

The  clerk  "  delivered  the  goods.” 

"  Pa  ”  said :  "  Much  obliged,  friend ;  if  you’re  ever  over  my  way  call  and 
I’ll  — well,  ta-ta ;  just  you  call." 

We  found  the  business  sessions  of  the  day  interesting  and  instructive. 
Our  cheerful  friend  Bierce,  well  groomed  and  debonnaire,  gave  us  some 
points  on  "  How  to  manage  our  business.”  He  handled  his  subject  grace¬ 
fully  and  with  ease,  but  this  was  to  be  expected  —  it  is  much  easier  to  tell 
the  other  fellow  how  to  do  it  than  to  do  it  one’s  self. 

We  took  a  shine  to  Bierce  — couldn’t  help  it.  He  is  a  natural  born 
jollier.  A  past  master  in  telling  you  "how  to  do  it.”  For  instance,  there 
were  nickel-in-the-slot  machines  at  all  four  corners  of  the  Hotel  Victory. 
He  was  continually  on  the  jump  from  one  machine  to  the  other,  explaining 
to  his  friends  how  to  "beat  ”  them. 

The  following  is  not  verbatim,  but  pretty  near  it : 

"Put  in  on  the  red  and  yellow.” 

"Well  that’s  too  bad ;  now  try  yellow,  white  and  black.” 

"Say,  you  came  near  it  that  time ;  now,  you  just  put  up  on  the  yellow 
and  green — must  win  this  time.” 

"  Dear  me,  that’s'  hard  luck  ;  try  it  again —  green  and  red.” 

This  time  red  wins  and  pays  10  cents  ;  then  jollier  Bierce  says, "  There, 
I  told  you  so,”  and  I’m  darn’d  if  the  fellow  didn’t  smile  on  Bierce,  although 
out  40  cents,  as  if  he  had  much  to  be  thankful  for. 

Did  he  play?  Not  much;  but  he  edged  on  his  friends  all  the  same, 
getting  lots  of  sport  for  nothing.  Once  in  a  while,  when  no  one  was 
around,  and  when  he  thought  the  machine  was  full  of  nickels,  and  he  had 
figured  it  was  about  time  for  a  forty-to-one-shot  to  come  out,  he  would 
take  a  flyer  himself,  but,  as  we  have  before  remarked  — when  no  one  was 
around. 

Another  one  of  Bierce’s  strong  plays  was  to  jolly  the  ladies  and  tell 
them  how  delighted  he  was  to  have  them  along,  while  on  the  surface  one 
could  see  he  was  deeply  envious  of  the  "Big  Four”  because  they  were 
having  so  much  fun  "stagging  it.”  Of  course,  he  did  not  express  himself 
in  so  many  words ;  but  actions,  they  speak  louder  than  words.  The 
reader  must  remember  that  this  is  an  individual  opinion ;  yet,  with  full 
knowledge  of  how  tender  his  memory  is  revered  by  the  ladies,  I  truly  hope 
I  am  mistaken.  Personally,  we  don’t  care  what  any  one  says  about  our 
friend  Bierce  ;  he  is  a  jolly  good  fellow,  anyway. 


We  have  digressed  more  than  we  intended  — let  us  return  to  business. 

A  gentleman,  I  forget  his  name,  pleaded  that  we  (in  a  competitive 
sense),  bury  the  hatchet  and  refrain  from  sticking  each  other  under  the 
fifth  rib,  and  unite  ourselves  into  a  united  brotherhood.  Then  there  would 
be  no  more  "cutting”  —  we  would  all  get  good  prices  —  the  millennium 
would  be  reached.  The  speaker  had  the  modus  operandi  pat,  the  facts 
and  the  figures,  but,  alas  !  the  skeptic  is  always  with  us  —  a  bud  had  blos¬ 
somed  to  wither. 

Brother  Binner  told  us  in  his  rapid-gun-fire  manner  some  of  his  kinks 
in  advertising,  and  we  have  been  trying  to  unravel  the  kinks  ever  since. 
It  is  truly  refreshing  to  find  a  man  who  has  made  his  pile  generous  enough 
to  tell  you  how  to  make  a  stake,  yet  this  convention  was  made  up  of  such 
a  lot  of  jolly,  good-natured  spirits  that  .we  got  beyond  being  surprised  at 
anything. 

Max  Levy  smiling  (I  would  give  a  cool  hundred  to  acquire  his  smile) 
explained  all  about  his  hew  fan-dangled  acid-blast  process,  and  how  we 
could  all  make  money  hand  over  fist  and  get  rich  ere  another  convention. 
Strange,  but  there  was  no  one  who  seemed  anxious  to  get  in  on  the  ground 

Brother  Binner,  who  is  always  out  for  information,  broke  in  at  this 
point  and  asked  what  mechanical  methods  were  used  to  acquire  certain 
results.  Did  our  friend  Levy  explain?  Well,  not  exactly!  He  brought 
into  play  "that  smile,”  changed  the  subject  and  talked  royalties. 

Then  came  the  election.  Nice  things  were  said  about  the  other  fellow. 
Brother  Benedict,  however,  got  the  largest  amount  of  taffy,  the  most 
votes,  and  was  elected  president.  Then  there  was  more  jollying  and 
more  voting,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the  "  Big  Four  ”  had  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  elected  to  serve  on  the  executive  committee;  thus  were 
more  honors  added  to  the  mystic  number  "48.” 

After  dinner  the  convention  assembled  on  the  lawn  for  their  picture  by 
Max  Levy  and  others.  This  is  about  the  only  time  the  "Big  Four ’’got 
separated.  I  know  my  location,  and  I  would  gamble  a  dollar  to  a  dough¬ 
nut  that  my  three  friends  will  show  up  not  far  from  the  front  —  if  there’s 
any  significance  in  Bamsey’s  "48.” 

As  we  had  to  catch  the  steamer  Frank  E.  Kirby  for  Detroit  at 
5  o’clock,  we  could  not  remain  for  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session. 
We  gathered  up  the  baggage,  while  "Pa”  made  a  settlement;  then 
boarded  the  car  in  front  of  the  hotel  — a  alfh  hour  later  were  aboard 

When  the  boat  was  a  few  feet  from  the  dock,  Barnsey,  who  was  lean¬ 
ing  on  the  rail  taking  a  farewell  look  at  the  island’s  shore,  called  our  atten 
tion  to  a  trio  of  fluttering  handkerchiefs.  We  immediately  recognized 
"Jack”  in  the  center.  We  were  not  only  delighted,  but  flattered  at  this 
graceful  remembrance.  Many  pretty  things  were  said  in  recognition  of 
this  compliment.  Well,  "Jack,”  here’s  to  you  and  yours:  May  the  pass¬ 
ing  moments  be  sweet  and  swift,  so  that  we  may  soon  meet  again. 

Nothing  outside  of  the  ordinary  occurred  on  our  way  up  to  Detroit. 
"  Pa  ”  ate  two  pies  and  continually  reminded  us  that  he  was  hungry  and 
what  size  steak  he  was  going  to  demolish  on  his  arrival  in  Detroit.  John 
kept  up  a  running  fire  of  questioning,  something  as  follows:  That’s  a 
lighthouse,  ain’t  it  — what  island  is  that  — is  that  mainland  — that  isn’t 
Canada? — is  that  so  —  well,  what  do  you  think  of  that!  — nice  people, 
these  Canadians  — do  some  business  away  back  of  Essex.  How  far  from 
Detroit  — never  — well,  what  do  you  think  of  that!  This  is  the  river  — 
what  time  do  we  get  there  — boat  ever  break  down  —  you  don’t  say  so  — 
say,  I’m  hungry.  Then  he  picked  up  his  kodak  and  commenced  to  "fix” 
the  shutter.  I  vanished  in  the  dusk. 

Barnsey  —  I  came  near  forgetting  him  at  this  time.  As  I  have  said 
before,  he  is  a  "  searcher  for  truth.”  I  found  him  nestled  by  the  paddle- 
box,  discussing  the  stars  with  an  old  gentleman  and  two  companions.  I 
•  heard  something  about  the  "Dipper”  and  the  North  Star.  I  just  heard 
Barnsey  remark  that  he  "took  his  bearings  by  the  North  Star,”  but  when, 
where  or  on  what  conditions  was  lost  in  the  moonlight  haze. 

Barnsey  is  naturally  sympathetic,  so  it  can  be  readily  understood  that, 
when  he  noticed  a  poor  fellow  leaning  over  the  rail  a  few  feet  away,  he  was 
governed  by  first  impulses.  This  man  really  was  having  a  hard  time  of 
it,  and  all  to  himself.  Barnsey  went  up  and  touched  him  on  the  shoulder 
and  said,  "Sick,  friend?” 

The  poor  fellow  lifted  his  death-white  face  and  faintly  murmured: 
"S-i-c-k!  S-i-c-k ! !  You  d-d-amn-d  fool— do  you  think  I  am  doing  this  for 
fun?”  And  Barnsey  turned  away,  his  sympathetic  nature  dampened  but 
not  extinguished. 

We  arrived  at  Detroit  on  schedule  time.  Many  things  had  occurred 
during  the  last  half-hour  of  the  journey,  both  in  jest  and  repartee,  that  was 
highly  amusing.  "Pa”  remarked  to  John  that  he  had  "wrinkles  in  his  side 
from  laughing.” 

"Wrinkles  in  your  side  — that’s  nothing;  I’ve  wrinkles  in  my  stomach, 
I’m  so  hungry  ”  — his  ruling  thought  still  prevailing. 

Barnsey,  patient  Barnsey,  I  don’t  remember  you  complaining  about 
anything;  but  those  other  two  fellows  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
attending  on  their  stomachs.  Yet  I  will  say  this  much  for  "Pa,”  he  was 
truly  solicitous  on  my  account. 

We  started  in  quest  of  "that  steak.”  We  found  it  at  the  Metropole. 
My  epicurean  friend  from  Chicago,  "Pa,”  who  ought  to  know,  passed 
judgment  upon  it  as  being  "  out  of  sight  ”—  this  can  be  taken  in  a  figurative 
and  realistic  sense.  Between  bites  I  had  to  listen  to  varied  eulogies  on 
Detroit  and  its  citizens.  Finally,  we  lit  our  cigars,  and  having  some  thirty 
minutes  to  spare,  leisurely  walked  to  the  Michigan  Central  depot. 

I  parted  with  the  trio  on  the  train.  Barnsey’s  blue  eyes  had  lost  their 
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luster  — to  use  his  own  language,  he  was  "dead  tired.”  John  was  tenderly- 
placing  his  kodak  away  for  the  night.  "  Pa,”  true  to  the  responsibility  of 
his  title,  although  "  played  out,”  accompanied  me  to  the  platform.  As  I 
swung  off  I  heard  "Ta-ta,  'old  man,’  God  bless  you,”  and  the  train  was 
out  in  the  darkness. 

As  I  passed  through  the  depot  I  was  reminded  that  it  was  midnight. 
The  streets  were  deserted  and  a  sense  of  loneliness  was  upon  me  —  it  was 
the  awakening  from  a  pleasant  dream. 


Correspondence  relating  to  this  department  Is  respectfully  invited 
from  lithographers,  lithographic  artists,  and  others  interested.  Indi¬ 
vidual  experiences  in  any  way  pertaining  to  the  trade  are  solicited. 
Differences  of  opinion  regarding  answers  given  by  the  editor  will 
rec  “ivc  respectful  consideration.  Mark  letters  and  samples  plainiy 
E.  F.  Wagner,  4  New  Chambers  street,  New  York. 


Graining  of  Aluminum  Plates  for  Litho-Printing.— 


C.  G.,  of  the  M.  L.  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Address 
the  superintendent  of  the  Providence  Lithographic  Company, 
Mr.  Smith,  102  Westfield  street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  be  of  great  help  to  you  in  the 
troubles  you  speak  of. 


Etching  on  Mother-of-pearl. —  P.  C.,  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut,  writes:  " Could  you  advise  an  old  subscriber  how 
to  -'bite  in  ’  a  name  on  a  mother-of-pearl  comb  ?”  Answer. — 
Clean  the  substance,  then  coat  with  asphaltum  or  engraver’s 
varnish  (etchground) .  When  dry,  work  in  your  lettering 
through  the  ground  ;  then  apply  nitric  (azotic)  acid,  thinned 
in  about  one  hundred  parts  of  water. 

Inks  and  Varnishes  Used  in  Printing  from  High 
Etched  Stones,  on  Lacquered  Tin. —  A.  M.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  writes:  "I  am  more  than  obliged  to  you  for 
your  kind  information  by  letter.  I  enclose  a  few  samples  of 
tin  printed  in  New  York  by  T.  P.  P.'Co.  Can  you  find  out 
what  they  put  in  to  produce  that  high  gloss  luster  ?  They 
have  it  in  the  black,  too.  I  wonder  if  there  is  not  magnesia 
in  the  red  or  all  inks  to  produce  that  body.  What  is  your 
idea  ?  I  have  excellent  results  this  year  with  ‘  etching  by 
using  your  liquid  wax  in  the  ink ;  I  use  an  alcohol  lamp 
(blower) .  How  many  impressions  does  New  York  get  from 
a  dry  stone?  Can  you  find  out?”  Answer. —  Your  speci¬ 
men  of  tin  printing  received.  The  specimen  printed  direct 
from  type,  which  you  had  marked  on  back,  was  lacquered 
after  the  black  was  printed,  and  consequently  it  blurred. 
The  other  samples  designated  "T.  P.  P.  Co.”  are  printed 
with  a  strong  body  color,  containing  Japan  varnish,  and  the 
baking  (stoving)  has  not  been  continued  very  long.  The 
samples  of  your  own  work  are  very  good ,  but  your  ink  has 
not  yet  the  consistency  of  that  of  your  competitors.  The 
extra  gloss  is  put  on  later,  and  consists  usually  of  a  gum 
lacquer.  The  number  of  impressions  on  tin  from  a  high 
etched  (pure  gray)  stone,  if  handled  with  care,  can  exceed 
50,000.  Of  course,  it  depends  upon  nature  of  the  subject. 

Specimen  of  Limestone  from  Athens,  Greece. — J.  E. 
Mason,  Athens,  Greece,  writes:  "Having  made  inquiries  of 
the  Hon.  D.  E.  McGinley,  United  States  Consul  in  this  city, 
respecting  the  probability  of  an  opening  of  business  with 
some  importers  of  lithographic  stone  in  the  United  States,  he 
strongly  advised  me  to  write  to  you,  as  he  was  certain  that 
you  can  find  the  proper  person.  I  send  you  by  post  a  small 
sample  of  a  quarry  of  this  stone.  This  quarry  has  never 
been  worked.  The  position  of  the  quarry  is  near  to  a  line  of 
railway  to  a  seaport  in  Greece.  Should  the  sample  be  good, 
and  in  case  there  should  be  a  demand  for  considerable  quan¬ 
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tities  I  can  make  calculations  as  to  probable  cost  of  excava¬ 
tion  and  shipping,  on  being  informed  as  to  the  quantity  which 
can  be  taken  in  one  shipment  and  what  amount  could  be 
exported  yearly.  Also  what  dimensions  would  be  wanted  and 
some  descriptions  of  pieces  to  be  carefully  selected.  An¬ 
swer. —  We  give  space  to  the  above  letter  from  Mr.  Mason, 
as  it  may  find  response  from  some  one  interested.  To  us  it 
seems  the  same  old  story,  of  stone  found  here  and  there  on 
different  parts  of  the  globe,  but  the  labor  to  obtain  the  slabs 
(outside  of  Bavaria)  never  yet  paid.  The  chip  sent  us  is 
much  too  small,  and  therefore  useless  in  making  a  trial  to  see 
how  the  stone  would  work.  I  can  say,  however,  from  experi¬ 
ence,  the  slate  and  pebble  is  too  dominant  in  this  sample  to 
make  a  good  lithographic  stone ;  the  color  must  be  much 
lighter.  There  seem  to  be  many  glass  and  flint  veins,  and 
the  character  of  the  structure  is  brittle  and  harsh.  Could  a 
piece  in  the  shape  of  a  slab,  say  5  by  6  inches,  be  obtained, 
of  a  clear,  even  body,  and  more  toward  a  gray  cream  color 
(considerably  more  lime  in  the  composition),  it  might  yet  be 
worth  while,  for  in  spite  of  the  metal  now  coming  in  vogue, 
limestone  of  a  pure  kind  is  a  most  valuable  material  for  lith¬ 
ographic  engraving,  drawing  and  stippling. 

A  Useful  Book  for  Artists,  Engravers,  Photo  and 
Process  Lithographers. —  The  most  welcome  guest  to  the 
process-worker,  at  this  time  of  year,  is  "Penrose’s  Pictorial 
Annual.”  It  is  not  only  a  welcome  guest,  but  to  many  is  a 
very  dear  friend.  In  its  pages  we  find  accurately  described 
and  depicted  the  progress  of  the  world  in  the  photo-process 
arts.  That  this  progress  is  becoming  master  of  the  fields  of 
printing  is  more  and  more  evident.  The  volume  before  us 
abounds  with  the  most  useful  and  practical  information,  and 
of  these  "color”  is  a  feature.  It  is  not  only  supremely  inter¬ 
esting  in  its  information,  but  cleverly  attractive  in  its  many 
illustrations.  The  articles  are  by  practical  workers  whose 
names  and  work  are  known  wherever  process  blocks  are  made : 
W.  Gamble,  Colonel  Waterhouse,  W.  Cronenberg,  Max  Levy, 
M.  Wolfe,  Oscar  E.  Binner,  W.  D.  Richmond,  C.  G.  Zander, 
George  Dawson,  Horace  Wilmer,  Chapman  Jones,  E.  Sanger 
Sherherd,  etc.  The  illustrations  include  examples  of  photo¬ 
gravure,  collotype,  four-color  and  three-color  work,  half¬ 
tones  in  one  and  two  printings,  the  new  "Rembrandt” 
method,  giving  prints  resembling  artistically  toned  photo¬ 
graphs,  a  beautiful  "Photochrom”  view,  and  more  than  fifty 
selected  illustrations,  initials,  etc.,  in  the  text.  The  new  vol¬ 
ume  is  notable  for  the  amount  of  information  and  illustration 
it  contains  dealing  with  three  and  four  color  work.  This  sub¬ 
ject  is  invariably  dealt  with  from  the  practical  standpoint, 
and  by  men  who  are  authorities  in  their  departments.  An 
exceptionally  valuable  paper  is  that  contributed  by  Col.  J. 
Waterhouse  on  "Etching  Fluids  for  Copper,”  practically  cov¬ 
ering  the  whole  field.  "The  Half-tone  Theory  Graphically 
Explained” -is  another  paper  worthy  of  special  mention. 
Briefly,  the  book  is  one  which  everybody  interested  in  process 
reproduction  should  see,  and  having  seen,  will  'desire  to  pos¬ 
sess.  It  is  printed  on  fine  woodcut  paper,  and  bound  in 
cloth,  with  a  cover  of  artistic  design.  Price,  $1.50  postpaid. 
Sole  American  agents,  Tennant  &  Ward,  New  York,  or 
Inland  Printer  Company,  Chicago  and  New  York. 

How  Much  Capital  is  Used  in  Starting  a  Litho¬ 
graphic  Plant?  —  A  correspondent  in  Connecticut,  who 
consumes  a  great  deal  of  lithographed  work,  writes  to  inquire 
the  cost  of  starting  and  maintaining  a  lithographic  plant 
to  be  run  as  an  accessory  to  his  present  establishment,  and 
the  profit  he  may  be  likely  to  derive.  He  has  also  been 
approached  by  a  new  rotary  press  builder  as  to  the  benefit 
obtained  from  these  machines,  and  wishes  our  straightfor¬ 
ward  opinion  on  them.  Therefore,  as  the  questioner  has 
given  us  a  good  idea  of  the  amount  of  labels  he  uses,  and 
the  present  cost  of  same,  together  with  samples  of  the  work, 
it  will  be  easy  to  advise  him.  1.  More  econovii'cal  to  run  two 
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presses  than  one. —  By  the  following  estimate  of  a  plant  run¬ 
ning  one  flat  bed  steam  press  it  will  be  observed  that  he  can 
not  make  it  pay,  as  he  could  not  keep  the  establishment  run¬ 
ning  all  the  time  ;  therefore,  it  would  be  well  for  him  to 
secure  some  orders  for  printing  from  other  sources  than  his 
own.  Now,  if  he  does  this  he  will  soon  find  that  he  can  run 
two  steam  presses  with  almost  the  same  help  that  it  takes  to 
operate  one,  and  the  putting  in  of  at  least  two  printing 
machines,  one  smaller  and  another  larger,  would  be  advis¬ 
able.  2.  Selection  of  loft,  machinery  and  other  essentials  for  a 
litho  pressroom. —  The  selection  of  an  airy,  light  and  dry  loft, 
supplied  with  running  water,  artificial  light,  heat  and  power, 
would  be  the  next  thing  to  determine.  After  the  presses  are 
placed  in  position,  partitions  set,  etc.,  two  hand  presses  are 
necessary,  one  for  pulling  impressions  from  small  stones,  and 
another  for  making  the  transfers  for  the  steam  presses,  iron 
beds  for  the  clamping  and  stretching  of  the  metal  plates  used 


six  small  stones,  $25 ;  twelve  large  plates,  $200 ;  miscella¬ 
neous  expenses  in  starting,  $500 ;  cash  in  hand  for  working 
capital,  $5,000;  total,  $13,275.  4.  Wages  usually  paid ,  and 
other  expenses  for  first  year . —  The  yearly  wages,  rent,  office, 
etc.,  would  be  about  as  follows  :  Rent  (year),  $1,500  ;  power, 
$150;  insurance  on  $8,000,  $25;  stationery,  stamps,  etc., 
$125  ;  material,  including  paper  stock,  ink,  etc.,  $750  ;  wear 
and  repair  of  machinery,  etc.,  $100;  interest  on  investment 
at  three  per  cent,  $390 ;  transferrer,  $1,300 ;  helper,  $625  ; 
pressman,  $1,560 ;  feeder,  $650 ;  porter,  $650  ;  boy,  $200 ; 
clerk  or  bookkeeper,  $780  ;  general  engraver  and  designer, 
$1,300;  agent  or  drummer,  $1,300;  miscellaneous,  $100; 
total,  $11,505.  Making  the  initiatory  expenses  for  starting 
plant  (including  cash  in  treasury,  $5,000),  $13,275;  the  first 
year’s  running  expenses  for  rent,  ink,  insurance,  material, 
paper,  etc.,  $3,040,  and  the  wages  for  nine  persons,  $8,465  — 
total  running  expenses,  $11,505.  Capacity  of  plant  described, 


as  substitutes  for  stone,  and  the  necessary  baths  and  tanks 
for  their  preparation  and  renovation  are  also  necessary,  also 
stone  racks,  etc.;  a  large  table  for  the  laying  out  and  meas¬ 
uring  of  sheets  and  sizes,  etc.;  next  a  bronzing  machine, 
ruling  machine  and  paper-cutting  machine.  These  would 
constitute  the  principal  items  of  expense.  To  go  into  all  the 
minor  details  of  tools,  ink,  slabs,  rollers,  chemicals,  racks, 
etc.,  would  exceed  our  limit  here,  and  must  be  left  to  the 
practical  man  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  shop,  and  who 
can  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  all,  according  to  the  necessity 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  work  to  be  executed,  assuming 
that  enough  money  is  ready  to  start  properly,  paying  for 
all  in  cash.  3.  Cost  of  a  fair-sized  litho  plant. —  The  items 
of  expense  for  the  aforesaid  machinery  would  be  about  as 
follows:  One  No.  2  steam  press  (secondhand),  $1,500;  one 
No.  4  steam  press  (new),  $5,000;  tanks,  etc.,  $50;  belting, 
pulleys,  shafting,  $75 ;  carpenter,  $50  ;  one  cutting  machine 
(secondhand),  $250  ;  a  bronzing  machine,  $175  ;  three  hand 
presses,  $225  ;  a  ruling  machine,  $75  ;  three  iron  beds,  $150  ; 


and  balance  for  first  year. —  Provided  now,  you  have  been 
successful  in  having  kept  the  plant  steadily  running  without 
bad  accounts  and  other  losses,  which  can  be  avoided  only 
under  the  most  carefid  management,  you  will  have  printed 
about  3,100,000  impressions  with  the  two  flat  bed  presses 
(mixed  runs) ,  estimating  the  same  at  the  average  you  are 
now  paying  for  your  work,  of  about  $1  per  100  impressions, 
making  it  in  round  numbers,  say  $30,000  of  business  yearly, 
and  the  balance  sheet  would  show  the  result  about  like  this : 
Income  first  year,  $30,000;  expenses  first  year,  $11,500;  bal¬ 
ance,  $18,500.  Profits  to  be  derived  from  the  litho  industry. — 
As  it  can  not  be  assumed  that  this  plant  could  have  been  run 
smoothly  without  a  thoroughgoing  superintendent  and  a 
foreman,  we  must  subtract  the  wages  of  these  two  important 
officials  in  every  well  regulated  plant  from  the  $18,500  — 
foreman,  $1,750;  superintendent,  $2,600 — leaving  $14,150 
as  dividend  to  the  company,  or  about  eleven  per  cent  over 
the  interest  on  investment.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that 
fair  profits  can  be  obtained  from  the  lithographic  industry, 
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but  at  the  same  time  I  must  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
result  is  only  obtainable  by  the  most  rigid  economy,  good, 
conscientious  workmen,  rigid  attention  to  all  details,  and  a 
steady  run  of  work. 

An  Ideal  Lithographic  Trust. —  The  Lithographic 
Engravers’  and  Designers’  League  of  America,  formed  on  a 
broad  and  liberal  basis,  for  friendly  intercourse,  mutual 
advancement  of  interests,  and  to  exercise  a  watchful  eye  over 
possible  exaggerations  of  their  own  powers  or  the  abuse  of 
their  rights  by  those  employing  them,  have  now  been  firmly 
organized  in  New  York  city.  One  hundred  and  thirty 
representative  men,  affiliating  with  the  organized  litho¬ 
graphic  printers,  photo-engravers,  steel  and  copper  plate 
engravers,  etc.,  all  intelligent  factors  of  a  civilized  com¬ 
munity,  want  it  to  be  understood  that  they  do  not  wish  to 
propagate  strife  or  ill-will,  strikes,  nor  anything  that  is  un¬ 
reasonable  or  avoidable.  The  cardinal  principles  of  their 
endeavors  will  be  directed,  first,  toward  securing  an  efficient 
fund  to  assist  members  out  of  work,  in  dull  times,  to  obtain 
other  places  or  occupations;  second,  to  agitate  against  the 
practice  of  those  habitually  doing  overwork,  which  is  so 
detrimental  to  many  a  deserving  coworker  (who  is  in  that 
way  kept  from  earning  money  with  which  to  support  himself 
and  family);  third,  to  maintain  an  employment  bureau, 
where  a  list  of  those  out  of  work  may  be  kept,  so  that  those 
seeking  help  may  be  able  to  secure  just  the  kind  of  talent 
they  want  (a  record  of  the  habits  and  ability  of  every  man 
being  kept  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  workman, 
on  the  books  of  the  bureau);  fourth,  to  agitate  against  the 
illegitimate  trade  office  (so-called  "sweat-shops”),  degenerate 
establishments  which  lower  the  standard  of  work  and  wage, 
and  so  disastrously  step  into  competition  with  the  regular 
employe,  creating,  also,  an  unnecessarily  great  number  of 
half-bred  apprentices,  at  the  same  time  affording  unscrupu¬ 
lous  agents  the  opportunity  to  bid  on  orders  which  by  right 
belong  to  properly  established  concerns.  These  are  the 
ambitions  of  the  new  "league,”  and  we  can  not  but  congrat¬ 
ulate  the  brotherhood  on  its  pure  aims,  and  hope  it  may  find 
a  reverberating  echo  in  other  large  centers  of  lithography  in 
order  to  uphold  the  two  sister  arts,  designing  and  engraving , 
in  their  full  strength  and  vigor.  The  Inland  Printer  cir¬ 
culates  as  a  text  and  specimen  book,  particularly  among  these 
members  of  the  craft.  We  can  not  resist  the  pressure  any 
longer  and  will  henceforth  make  reasonable  room  for  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  that  organization. 

The  Automatic  Feeder  on  the  Rotary  Color  Press. 
—  S.  W.  B.,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  writes:  "I  have  been 
for  several  years  interested  in  perfecting  sheet-feeding  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  have  consequently  read  regularly  The  Inland 
Printer  with  a  view  to  keeping  myself  informed  of  the 
development  of  automatic  paper  feeders.  There  seem  to  be 
several  feeding  machines,  attachable  to  type-printing  presses, 
but  I  should  judge  that  none  of  them  could  be  used  in  litho- 
color  printing.  Having  read  in  your  columns,  of  the  success¬ 
ful  development  of  the  art  of  printing  from  aluminum  plates, 
using  comparatively  fast-running  presses,  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  your  opinion  as  to  the  field  open  to  a  paper-feeding 
machine  attachable  to  rotary  presses  alone.  Would  not  the 
fact  that  a  rotary  press,  such  as  those  built  by  the  Aluminum 
Plate  &  Press  Company,  Huber,  and  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  by  the 
use  of  an  automatic  feeder,  do  the  finest  register  work  at  a 
speed  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  man  to  feed,  cause  a  consid¬ 
erable  demand  for  a  feeding  machine,  to  keep  pace  with  the 
press  ?  I  do  not  claim  a  saving  in  the  number  of  men 
employed,  but  I  most  emphatically  claim  an  increase  in  prod¬ 
uct  of  forty  to  fifty  per  cent.  Would  it  be  a  reasonable  expec¬ 
tation  to  sell  at  least  one  hundred  such  feeders  a  year  ?  I 
should  greatly  value  your  opinion  on  this  subject,  having 
arrived  at  a  point  where  it  is  necessary  to  lay  down  some 
definite  lines  to  follow  in  introducing  the  machine  to  the 


lithographic  trade.  Color  printing  can  be  successfully  done 
only  from  lithographic  presses.  Would  not  that  fact  cause  a 
greater  demand  for  feeding  of  a  successful  kind  ?  From  my 
point  of  view  it  seems  difficult  to  see  how  the  owners  of 
rotary  presses  could  do  without  the  feeder  if  it  will  do  faster 
and  better  work  than  a  man.”  Answer. —  You  are  perfectly 
correct  in  your  conclusion  regarding  the  lithographic  trade 
and  its  adoption  of  fast-running  machinery.  The  maximum 
speed  today  on  the  flat-bed  press  is  10,000  for  nine  hours, 
taxing  the  utmost  capacity  of  a  man  feeding,  and  the  rotary 
would  yield  15,000  to  30,000  at  least,  if  an  automatic  feeder 
were  at  hand  that  could  feed  that  number  of  sheets  correctly. 
Aside  from  that,  there  are  too  many  advantages  on  the  side 
of  the  rotary  and  its  metal-printing  capacity  with  its  large  sheet 
not  to  be  appreciated  by  the  coming  lithographer.  The  growth 
of  our  trade  is  steadily  increasing,  so  that  I  feel  confident  the 
next  census  report  will  show  above  four  hundred  establish¬ 
ments  at  the  close  of  the  year,  an  increase  over  1890  of  180 
establishments.  The  chances  of  selling  such  a  feeding 
machine  at  the  rate  of  one  or  more  hundred  per  year,  pro¬ 
vided  it  has  enough  good  points  in  its  favor  to  make  itself 
useful,  are  very  fair  indeed. 

Simultaneous  Negatives  for  Use  in  Three-Color 
Printing. —  William  G.  B.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
writes:  "I  enclose  an  article  with  illustrations,  torn  out  of 
British  Journal  Almanac ,  describing  a  camera,  exactly  on 
the  same  lines  as  our  friend  C.  L.  M.,  St.  Louis,  describes. 
Anyway,  I  do  not  see  what  is  gained  in  ordinary  process 
photography  under  skylight  by  trying  to  make  the  three 
negatives  at  once,  especially  where  larger  sizes  are  used. 
Certainly  outdoors,  from  nature,  with  moving  foliage,  etc.,  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage.  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives,  of  this  city, 
has  a  camera  adapted  to  making  the  three  negatives  at  one 
time,  but  has  not  placed  it  on  the  market  as  yet.  In  print¬ 
ing  in  natural  colors  three  or  more  plates  are  used,  each  of 
which  is  sensitized  for  a  special  kind  of  rays.  As  these  plates 
must  be  absolutely  alike,  there  must  be  three  perfectly  cor¬ 
responding  negatives  of  the  same  object  taken  at  the  same 
distance  and  from  the  same  point  of  view.  As  all  these 
operations  involve  more  or  less  expenditure  of  time,  it  is  self- 
evident  that,  with  the  means  hitherto  at  command,  it  was 
only  lifeless  objects  of  which  several  exactly  similar  neg¬ 
atives  could  be  taken  in  rapid  succession,  while  portraits  or 
landscapes  with  moving  objects  could  either  not  be  produced 
at  all  or  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  These  drawbacks 
are  now  claimed  to  be  obviated  by  the  new  apparatus  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  drawing  (in  Fig.  1  longitudinal,  in  Fig.  2 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


transverse  section),  which  permits  of  the  simultaneous  pro¬ 
duction  of  three  or  more  perfectly  similar  negatives  by 
means  of  an  objective,  thus  rendering  possible  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  portraits  and  landscapes  in  natural  colors.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  a  photographic  camera,  A,  with  the 
objective,  O,  which  throws  a  reverse  picture  of  the  object  to 
be  taken,  a  b,  upon  a  screen  at  a>  bl,  or,  as  with  the  terres¬ 
trial  telescope,  in  the  air.  Three  congruent  lenses,  /,  l1,  l 2, 
are  now  placed  in  the  back  part  of  the  camera,  as  close  as 
possible  to  each  other,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  optical 
axis  of  each  lens  passes  through  the  optical  center  of  the 
objective,  O.  The  distance  of  these  lenses,  /,  l l,  l2,  from 
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the  picture,  a 1  b1,  is  equal  to  double  the  focal  distance  of  the 
former.  Immediately  behind  each  lens  is  placed  a  right- 
angled  isosceles  prism,  p,  px,  p2,  the  surface  of  the  hypote¬ 
nuse  being  coated  with  silver  (in  the  illustration  only  p  is 
represented),  which  deflects  the  rays  falling  through  one  lens 
at  a  right  angle,  and  projects  at  a2  b2  a  new  image  of  a  b. 
Three  backs,  c,  cl,  c 2  (Fig.  2),  each  with  a  sensitized  plate, 
are  now  placed  at  a 2  b2.  If  the  prisms  were  not  used,  the 
images  cast  by  the  lenses  would  partially  overlap  each  other. 
It  would,  indeed,  without  the  use  of  prisms,  be  impossible, 
by  drawing  the  lenses  suitably  apart,  so  to  place  the  backs 
that  the  images  should  not  overlap.  But  for  practical 
reasons  the  use  of  the  prisms  is  always  to  be  preferred. 
The  necessary  color  filters  are  now  placed  in  front  of  the 
lenses  themselves,  or  even  against  the  surfaces  at  the  backs 
of  the  prisms.  As  sensitized  plates  for  different  colors 
require  a  different  length  of  exposure,  each  lens  has  to  be 
provided  with  a  special  cover,  which  can  be  closed  as 
required.  In  cases  where  more  than  three-color  plates  are  to 
be  prepared,  several  lenses  can  be  arranged  in  the  same 
manner.  The  lenses,  l ,  l1,  l2,  can  also  be  made  to  change 
places  with  the  prisms,  p ,  px ,  p‘l ,  without  altering  the  effect.” 


In  this  department  special  attention  will  be  paid  to  all  publica¬ 
tions  dealing  entirely  or  in  part  with  the  art  of  printing  and  the  indus¬ 
tries  associated  therewith.  While  space  will  be  given  for  expressions 
of  opinion  on  books  or  papers  of  general  interest  which  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  that  purpose,  contributors  will  please  remember  that  this 
column  is  intended  in  the  main  for  reviews  of  technical  publications. 
The  address  of  the  publisher,  places  on  sale,  and  prices  should  be 
inclosed  in  all  publications  sent  for  review. 


The  new  magazine  which  the  Macmillan  Company  issued 
on  January  1  is  called  The  International  Monthly. 

Howard  Pyle  exhibits  his  skill  both  as  a  writer  of  fiction 
and  as  an  illustrator,  in  a  short  story,  "A  Life  for  a  Life,” 
which  appears  in  the  January  Scribner's. 

The  January  number  of  St.  Nicholas  contains  an  illus¬ 
trated  article  describing  the  work  done  in  Washington  in 
"Out-of-Door  Schools,”  where  classes  study  plants  and 
animals,  government,  geography,  science  and  art  in  the 
parks,  museums  and  public  buildings. 

With  its  drawings  by  such  artists  as  Howard  Pyle,  Frank 
Du  Mond  and  C.  K.  Linson,  and  its  reproductions  of  some 
of  these  in  color,  and  its  beautiful,  seasonable  special  cover, 
McClure’s  Magazine  for  December  is  a  very  notable  artistic 
achievement.  But  it  is  no  less  notable  from  the  strictly 
literary  standpoint. 

"Ben  King’s  Verse,”  we  are  informed  by  the  publishers, 
Forbes  &  Co.,  Chicago,  is  nowin  course  of  its  fourth  printing, 
completing  the  eighth  thousand,  of  which  5,500  have  been 
sold  to  date.  This  is  an  exceedingly  large  sale  for  a  book  of 
verse,  and  is  said  to  exceed  the  sale  of  any  new  book  of 
verse  that  was  published  during  the  same  year.  The  book 
is  tastefully  printed  and  bound,  and  one  that  everybody  who 
looks  through  it  has  a  desire  to  possess. 

Photographers,  amateur  and  professional  (and  particu¬ 
larly  those  who  are  interested  in  the  growing  field  of  photog¬ 
raphy  in  illustrating) ,  will  be  interested  in  the  really  novel 
idea  which  has  been  hit  upon  by  the  editor  of  the  Photographic 
Times ,  New  York.  Prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  series  of 
photographs  illustrating  any  one  of  three  new  books,  "The 
Gentleman  from  Indiana,”  by  Boot11  Tarkington ;  "Bob, 


Son  of  Battle,”  by  Alfred  Ollivant;  and  "Blix,”  by  Frank 
Norris.  These  books  ought  to  give  opportunities  for  con¬ 
siderable  ingenuity  in  composition  and  selection  of  subject. 
The  winner  is  to  get  $100  and  a  silver  medal,  the  second  $50, 
and  the  third  $25,  each  with  a  bronze  medal.  The  other 
prizes  are  medals.  There  are  no  conditions,  save  the  time 
limit,  June  1, 1900,  and  the  competition  is  open  to  every  one 
and  to  all  countries. 

PREDICAMENTS.  By  Louis  Evan  Shipman.  Illustrations  by  Charles 
Dana  Gibson  and  T.  K.  Hanna,  Jr.  Cloth  and  gold ;  153  pages ;  &A  by 
4%.  New  York:  Life  Publishing  Company.  $1. 

"Predicaments,”  by  Louis  Evan  Shipman,  is  a  collection 
of  short  society  stories  told  in  Mr.  Shipman’s  best  vein.  His 
"D’Arcy  of  the  Guards,”  which  is  now  being  dramatized,  will 
be  remembered  as  one  of  the  literary  successes  of  last  year. 
Mr.  Shipman  uses  for  the  environment  of  the  stories  in 
"Predicaments”  the  social  existence  of  New  York’s  "smart 
set,”  and  the  episodes  are  all  within  the  bounds  of  probability 
and  elegant  conventionality.  The  illustrations  are  in  the 
most  characteristic  style  of  Charles  Dana  Gibson  and  T.  K. 
Hanna,  Jr. 


Designed  by  F.  W.  Goudy,  Chicago. 

The  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  has  recently  adopted  the  above  design 
for  use  in  the  books  in  the  library  of  "The  Alton  Limited ”  trains  between 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  The  library  on  these  trains  is  one  of  the  features 
of  modern  luxury  in  travel,  and  the  well-selected  assortment  of  standard 
works  on  file  is  thoroughly  appreciated  by  patrons  of  that  route.  The 
ordering  of  a  book-plate  is  simply  another  indication  of  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  officials  of  the  Alton  Road  to  be  up-to-date  in  every  particular. 


CAN  NOT  COPYRIGHT  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

By  a  decision  of  Judge  Hallett  in  the  United  States  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court,  at  Denver,  Colorado,  on  December  14,  every  one 
is  given  the  right  to  reproduce  the  famous  W.  H.  Jackson 
views  of  Colorado  scenery.  Judge  Hallett  holds  that  no 
photograph  of  animate  or  inanimate  subjects  can  be  copy¬ 
righted  unless  there  is  something  strikingly  out  of  the 
ordinary  in  the  artist’s  treatment  of  the  picture.  In  other 
words,  it  must  be  draped  and  posed  to  be  unnatural,  gro¬ 
tesque,  or  carry  out  some  original  thought  of  the  artist.  The 
decision  was  rendered  in  the  case  of  H.  A.  Cleland  and  asso¬ 
ciates  of  the  Detroit  Photograph  Company,  of  Detroit, 
Michigan,  against  Frank  S.  Thayer,  of  Denver.  This  ruling 
is  open  to  serious  objections,  and  shows  a  lack  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  species  of  fraud  that  photographers  are  exposed 
to.  The  photographer  does  not  copyright  his  landscape  pic¬ 
tures  to  prevent  any  one  taking  a  picture  of  that  particular 
landscape,  but  copyrights  to  prevent  unscrupulous  persons 
from  making  copies  from  his  photograph,  and  stealing  the 
product  of  his  skill  and  art. 
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OBITVARY 


dry  business  young  Potter  had  only  a  cash  capital  in  his 
pocket  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Early  in  1855  he 
took  the  wonderful  little  press  to  New  York  and  opened  an 
office  there  at  29  Beekman  street,  second  floor,  over  Connor’s 
old  typefoundry.  While  endeavoring  to  sell  the  three-color 
presses  another  press,  of  decidedly  original  character,  in¬ 
vented  by  Merwin  Davis,  of  Brooklyn,  was  ofEered  him  on 
the  same  conditions  as  that  of  Mr.  Babcock’s.  As  this 
machine  was  for  another  purpose,  he  took  that  also  to  man¬ 
ufacture  and  sell.  So  enthusiastic  had  he  become,  as  well  as 
successful,  that  he  exhibited  both  the  Babcock  and  the  Davis 
presses  in  1855  and  1856,  and  received  gold  and  silver  medals 
for  them.  In  1857  Mr.  Babcock  obtained  a  patent  for  a  very 
unique  and  excellent  job  press.  This  Mr.  Potter  took  hold 


CHARLES  POTTER. 

of  on  the  same  plan  as  the  former  presses  —  to  make  and 
sell  —  and,  after  deducting  all  expenses,  to  equally  divide  the 
net  profits.  This  became  a  popular  press,  perhaps  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  polished  manner  and  the  singularly  interesting 
personality  of  its  salesman  —  and  gained  in  favor  wherever 
introduced.  Many  of  these  presses  were  sold  by  Mr.  Potter, 
but  after  it  had  been  two  years  in  the  market  a  competing 
builder  obtained  a  patent  and  threatened  infringement  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  courts.  In  view  of  these  conditions  Mr.  Pot¬ 
ter  sold  out  the  presses  he  had  in  stock  and  retired  from  that 
part  of  the  business,  preferring  to  not  risk  his  limited  accu¬ 
mulated  capital  in  patent  litigation. 

In  the  meantime  it  was  found  that  the  color  press  which 
had  first  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr.  Potter  in  1855  was 


Charles  Potter,  founder  of  the  Potter  Printing  Press  Com¬ 
pany,  and  president  of  the  Potter  Printing  Press  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  of  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  died  at  his  home  on 
West  Seventh  street,  that  city,  after  a  brief  illness  from  a 
complication  of  ailments,  December  2,  1899.  He 
leaves  a  widow  'and  three  daughters,  Mrs.  William 
C.  Hubbard,  Mrs.  David  E.  TitSworth  and  Mrs. 

Sarah  Florence  Ross. 

Mr.  Potter  was  the  originator  of  the  various  print¬ 
ing  presses  that  bear  his  name.  He  was  born  in 
Brookfield,  Madison  county,  New  York,  in  1824,  and 
was  the  oldest  child  of  Charles  and  Eliza  (Burdick) 

Potter.  In  1837,  his  father,  being  obliged  to  retire 
from  his  trade  of  carriage  building  because  of  ill 
health,  engaged  in  farming  in  Adams,  Jefferson 
county,  New  York.  At  this  time  the  subject  of  this 
notice,  who  was  then  in  his  thirteenth  year,  had 
attended  the  district  school  summer  and  winter,  and 
from  this  time  on  until  1846  his  summers  were  spent 
upon  his  father’s  farm,  and  his  winters,  with  the 
exception  of  two,  in  which  he  taught  school,  were 
spent  at  school,  including  two  years  under  a  private 
tutor  and  two  years  of  academic  instruction  in  an 
academy  in  that  county.  He  taught  school  for  three 
terms  with  excellent  success.  In  the  autumn  of  1846 
he  removed  to  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  where  he 
made  his  home  for  a  number  of  years.  It  had  been 
the  intention  of  young  Potter,  and  the  special  desire 
of  his  father,  to  take  a  course  in  agricultural  chem¬ 
istry  at  Yale,  in  order  to  the  better  fit  himself  for 
scientific  farming ;  but  circumstances  compelled  him 
to  forego  this  desire. 

From  the  spring  of  1847  to  September,  1849,  he 
was  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  a  lumber  and  building 
supply  business  in  Westerly,  Rhode  Island.  Here  he 
displayed  so  much  business  tact  and  ability  that 
when  a  stock  company  was  formed  to  take  up  a 
defunct  iron  foundry  business  he  was  engaged  to 
assume  entire  charge  of  the  financial  and  mechan¬ 
ical  departments.  He  was  retained  in  this  position 
until  January,  1855,  during  which  time  he  made  all 
the  drawings  for  patterns  that  the  company  had 
occasion  to  use,  which  were  many.  He  was  the 
means  of  building  this  business  from  a  beginning  to 
a  financial  success.  On  having  accomplished  its 
success,  he  decided  to  quit  the  foundry  business, 
much  to  the  regret  of  the  company,  who  endeavored 
to  persuade  him  to  remain  by  offering  to  double  his  salary. 
His  reasons  for  leaving  —  perhaps  the  turning  point  in  what 
afterward  proved  to  be  his  life  mission,  the  invention  and 
manufacture  of  printing  machinery  —  were  as  follows  : 

In  1854  the  late  George  H.  Babcock,  of  the  firm  of  Bab¬ 
cock  and  Wilcox  Company,  the  most  noted  boilermakers  in 
the  world,  had,  with  his  father,  invented  a  printing-press  for 
printing  in  three  colors  at  once.  This  press  was  only  8  by  12 
inches  inside  of  chase  and  was  operated  by  foot-power. 
Young  Potter  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Babcocks  — 
father  and  son  —  to  take  this  invention,  have  the  presses  built 
at  his  own  expense,  and  put  them  on  the  market,  or  sell  the 
patent,  and,  after  all  expenses  were  paid,  to  equitably  divide 
the  profits.  It  should  here  be  said  that  on  leaving  the  foun¬ 
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about  forty  years  ahead  of  the  times  —  those  then  built  print¬ 
ing  sheets  12  by  19  inches,  and  selling  for  about  $1,000,  and 
printing  in  three  colors.  So  thoroughly  interested  was  he  in 
this  type  of  press  that  in  1895,  forty  years  from  the  former 
date,  he  built  and  sold  a  press,  of  his  own  invention,  that 
would  print  a  seven-column  newspaper  of  from  four  to  six¬ 
teen  pages  in  four  colors,  at  a  speed  of  twenty-four  thousand 
copies  an  hour,  and  deliver  the  product  folded  and  counted 
in  packages  of  fifty. 

Mr.  Potter  built  his  first  cylinder  press  in  1857;  making 
the  drawings  and  a  large  number  of  the  patterns  for  the 
same  personally.  Indeed,  he  continued  to  design  his  own 
presses  until  the  rapidly  increasing  demands  for  his  machin¬ 
ery  compelled  him  to  devote  his  time  to  the  financial  and 
general  mechanical  operations  of  the  business,  and  to  which 
he  has  ever  since  assiduously  given  his  personal  direction. 
After  making  his  first  cylinder  press,  with  his  printed  and 
illustrated  circulars  in  his  pocket,  he  canvassed  for  its  sale, 
and,  on  securing  orders,  returned  home  and  built  his  presses, 
then  went  to  their  destination  and  erected  and  set  them  in 
working  order.  This  course  he  pursued  for  many  years,  in 
doing  which  he  became  acquainted  with,  probably,  more 
proprietors  of  newspaper  and  book  and  job  printing  offices 
than  any  other  man  of  his  time.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
truthfully  that  he  not  only  sold  his  machines  as  speedily  as 
they  could  be  built,  but  he  also  gained  large  experience  in 
the  needs  of  the  presses,  as  well  as  add  to  those  characteris¬ 
tics  which  go  to  help  the  printer  in  the  more  effective  use 
of  the  press.  In  this  emulative  way  he  gained  valuable 
information  directly  from  the  printer  and  embodied  it  in  his 
machines,  so  that  he  turned  out  a  press  that  had  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  standing  at  the  very  head  of  that  class  of  machinery. 
In  canvassing  for  orders,  he  was  both  chivalrous  and  honest 
to  competitor  and  buyer  alike ;  and  it  is  said  that  his  com¬ 
petitors  gave  him  the  credit  of  being  the  best  salesman  in 
the  entire  field,  for  the  reason  that  he  never  promised  any¬ 
thing  for  his  presses  that  they  would  not  do,  thereby  gaining 
the  confidence  of  every  one  with  whom  he  dealt. 

While  retaining  his  office  over  Connor’s  typefoundry,  he 
had  for  an  office  companion  John  F.  Cleveland,  a  brother- 
in-law  of  Horace  Greeley,  which  helped  to  bring  him  in 
close  touch  with  that  wonderful  printer-editor,  and  for  whom 
he  had  great  admiration. 

Mr.  Potter’s  presses  were  built  mainly  in  Westerly,  Rhode 
Island,  until  1865  ;  thereafter,  until  1879,  they  were  built  at 
Norwich,  Connecticut.  In  1865,  the  business  having  grown 
too  great  to  be  managed  by  himself  alone,  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Mr.  J.  F.  Hubbard,  and  the  firm  name  was 
changed  to  C.  Potter,  Jr.  &  Company.  In  1879,  after  a  very 
pleasant  partnership  of  fourteen  years,  Mr.  Hubbard’s  health 
failed,  and  he  retired  from  the  firm.  Mr.  Potter  then  built 
.his  shops,at  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  the  main  shop  being  250 
feet  in  length  by  60  feet  in  breadth.  Subsequently  it  was 
enlarged  to  700  by  100  feet,  and  is  said  to  be  still  too  small 
for  the  business  carried  on  there  today. 

After  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Hubbard  from  the  firm,  Mr. 
Potter  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  business  Mr.  H.  W.  Fish 
and  Mr.  J.  M.  Titsworth,  and,  a  little  later  on,  Mr.  D.  E. 
Titsworth,  all  of  whom  had  been  long  in  his  employ. 

In  addition  to  the  classes  of  printing  presses  that  were 
being  built  by  Mr.  Potter,  he  added  the  varieties  of  two-revo¬ 
lution,  lithograph,  drum  cylinder,  and  web  presses  ;  in  each 
of  which  classes  his  machinery  was  not  excelled  by  any  rival 
builder.  Indeed,  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  building 
printing  machinery  for  a  longer  period  than  any  man  in  this 
country,  and  to  him,  undoubtedly,  is  largely  due  its  wonder¬ 
ful  evolution.  In  1893  the  company  was  changed  from  a 
private  company  to  a  corporation,  with  the  same  owners  as 
before  mentioned,  Mr.  Potter  ranking  as  president. 

At  no  time  has  Mr.  Potter  permitted  himself  to  be 
tempted  from  his  one  special  business  of  manufacturing 


printing-presses,  however  strong  the  inducement  might  seem 
to  be.  His  steadfast  aim  was  to  do  well  whatever  he  under¬ 
took,  and  for  this  reason  as  his  guiding  purpose,  and 
because  of  his  splendid  business  ability  and  training,  he  has 
had  a  flatteringly  successful  career.  His  generosity  and  his 
devotion  to  charitable  and  church  objects  were  in  keeping 
with  the  pace  set  by  him  in  his  progress  in  the  financial 
world.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  old  friends,  and  many  of 
these  will  experience  much  regret  at  his  passing  away. 

Mr.  Potter  was  married,  in  1850,  to  Miss  Sarah  P., 
daughter  of  Martin  and  Mehitabel  (Wells)  Wilcox,  of 
Otsego  county,  New  York.  Both  families  are  proud  of  their 
colonial  and  revolutionary  antecedents.'  Four  children  were 
born  to  this  union:  Eva  P.  (now  deceased),  E.  Minette, 
Sarah  Florence  and  Mabel  L.  The  family  are  members  of 
the  Seventh-day  Baptist  Church.  Mr.  Potter,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  was  president  of  the  Seventh-day  Baptist  Memo¬ 
rial  Fund,  and  also  of  the  American  Sabbath  Tract  Society. 
He  also  filled  the  office  of  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Seventh-day  Baptist  Church,  in  Plainfield,  for  many 
years,  also  as  a  director  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Plain- 
field,  and  for  several  years  was  its  president.  He  had  been 
a  resident  of  Plainfield  since  1870,  and  was  a  member  of  its 
common  council  for  two  terms,  although  in  no  sense  a  politi¬ 
cian.  The  many  virtues  of  Charles  Potter  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  DESIGN,  BY  LIFEOGRAPH  COMPANY, 


EXTRA  PAY  FOR  PRINTER  -  SOLDIERS. 

Amos  J.  Cummings,  representative  from  New  York,  has 
introduced  a  bill  providing  that  printers  enlisted  in  the  army 
shall  be  paid  $1  a  day  extra  when  called  upon  to  work  at 
their  trade.  The  act,  if  passed,  is  to  take  effect  from  1896, 
and  will  cover  all  printers  in  the  volunteer  army  in  Cuba  and 
in  the  Philippines. 
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BY  A  PRINTER. 

This  department  is  intended  exclusively  for  the  discussion  of 
printers’  advertising.  It  is,  therefore,  a  symposium  of  opinions  on 
that  subject,  with  such  suggestions  from  the  editor  as  may  be 
deemed  helpful  or  provocative  of  discussion. 

H.  B.  Satterlee,  Big  Lake,  Minnesota,  sends  two  blot¬ 
ters  which  are  clearly  printed.  They  are  too  florid  in  style 
for  those  having  a  critical  taste  in  printing,  but  it  may  be 
that  the  printer  is  looking  to  please  the  ideas  of  his  trade 
and  not  his  own. 

Hodgson  &  Paton,  Brisbane,  Australia,  send  blotters 
printed  in  gold  on  red,  purple  and  green  blotters,  and  a 
leaflet,  all  of  superior  quality.  I  regret  these  can  not  be 
reproduced,  and  take  the  occasion  now  to  ask  contributors 
so  far  as  possible  to  send  me  duplicates  in  black  ink  for 
reproduction  if  required. 

Thomas  Todd,  the  printer-poet  of  Boston,  either  finds 
his  little  monthly  calendars  good  advertising  or  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  vehicle  for  his  poetic  lucubrations.  Mr.  Todd  writes 
very  smooth  verse  and  the  last  one  on  each  calendar  usually 
carries  the  snap.  I  pick  one  of  these  out  at  random  : 

"The  closing-  quarter  of  the  year  begins 

As  if  good  times  might  fairly  be  expected. 

The  advertiser  is  the  man  who  wins, 

With  steady  sales  and  business  well  protected.” 

The  French  Broad  Press,  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  says 
good  results  followed  the  issuance  of  blotters  of  the  style  and 
wording  exemplified,  printed  in  brown 
.St  and  sage  green.  The  silhouette  was 

made  from  a  piece  of  patent  leather. 

Among  the  printers  who  write  and 
design  their  own  advertising,  A.  L. 

H  CM4  Stonecypher,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska, 

holds  a  foremost  place.  In  sending 
Soaker  a  bundle  of  various  styles  of  adver¬ 
ts  tising,  he  says  :  "I  venture  into  the 

presence  with  a  bundle  of  house  ad- 
J  vertising  I  have  '  perpetrated  ’  from 

or  ink  or  water  is  of  more  use  to  the  com.  time  to  time  during  the  past  few 

This  soak.r  of  ink  is  for  your  eonvcn-  years.  The  most  recent  I  have 

placed  on  top,  and  that  nearer  the 
THE  bottom  of  the  package  represents 

FRENCH  BROAD  older  issues.  I  can  speak  very  glow- 

PRESS  ingly  of  the  '  drawing  ’  quality  of  the 

a(3s.,  but  leave  it  to  you  to  speak  as 
on,  phono  is  395  Ring  ns  np  ond  wen  freely  as  you  think  proper  of  the 

you  want  something  out  of  the  ordinary  run  Other  CXCellenCeS  (?)  Of  the  batch. 

shorddconsuR1  thc m°re lmportailt lbat you  There  is  one  feature  I  desire  to  speak 

JP„„™ PRESS-  of.  They  are  all  strictly  'home¬ 

grown  ’  ads.  I  am  one  of  that  class 
of  printers  —  and  business  men  —  who  boast  that  they  'write 
their  own  ads.’  And  I  imagine  that  if  other  men  had  writ¬ 
ten  their  ads.  as  well,  that  there  would  have  been  fewer 
bankruptcies  during  the  last  few  years.  Kindly  express  your 
opinion  on  them.”  They  are  all  good  advertising,  with  the 
one  fault  of  saying  a  little  too  much.  Brief,  terse  argument, 
in  my  opinion,  pays  best. 

A  neatly  printed  folder  comes  from  Charles  S.  Dillon, 
Hot  Springs,  South  Dakota,  who  asks  if  it  is  good  or  bad 
advertising.  My  opinion  and  experience  is  that  it  is  a  good 
form  of  advertising,  but  there  is  not  enough  "pull”  to  the 
reading  matter.  Be  a  little  more  specific,  and  be  terse.  This 


reminds  me  of  a  specimen  booklet  having  on  the  cover  the 
name  of  the  printer  and  the  words,  "What  I  Don’t  Know 
About  Printing” — the  booklet  is  blank  inside. 

There  is  a  certain  gratification  to  the  printer  when  he 
can  plan  and  print  his  own  advertising  or  the  entire  product 
of  his  own  office.  Here  are  a  few  suggestions  for  blotter 
advertising : 


There  is  a 
Certain  Good 
Feeling 

which  good  printing 
gives  to  the  satisfied 
customer.  We  can  sat¬ 
isfy  you  in  all  classes  of 
printing  and  induce  a 
sustained  good  feeling 
in  that  branch  of  your 
business. 


Harmony 

is  an  attraction  which 
few  can  resist.  Harmony 
in  printing  is  its  most 
effective  feature.  We 
make  a  specialty  of  the 
latest  effects  and  give 
results  to  suit  the  most 
critical.  When  you  have 
printing  to  be  done  write 
us  or  telephone  No. - . 


The  Whig  Print,  Kingston,  Canada,  sends  me,  through 
Mr.  W.  J.  T.  Mallagh,  a  very  attractive  booklet,  which  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  effect  of  simplicity,  taste  and  inge¬ 
nuity  in  getting  results.  The  booklet  will  attract  attention 
where  far  more  pretentious  brochures  would  fail. 

W.  C.  Yoran,  Eugene,  Oregon,  gets  good  results  from 
sending  out  to  customers  scrap  stock  in  pads  of  about  fifty 
sheets  each.  He  says:  "I  find  it  takes  well  on  account  of 
being  an  article  every  business  man  is  pleased  to  have  on  his 
desk.  These  headings  were  printed  on  '  scrap  ’  stock  4  by  5% 
inches  and  put  up  in  pads  of  about  fifty  sheets  each,  backed 
with  strawboard.  Each  pad  contained  an  equal  number  of 
sheets  of  No.  1,  No.  2  and  No.  3  in  this  order,  so  that  each 
pad  in  the  course  of  its  use  furnished  three  kinds  of  ads. 
As  one  begins  to  get  old  and  unattractive  another  one  is 
uncovered.  Owing  to  the  use  of  '  scrap  ’  stock  in  making 
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them  the  expense  can  not  be  figured.”  The  text  of  Nos.  1, 
2  and  3,  the  samples  inclosed,  are  as  follows,  Nos.  1  and  2 
having  calendars  with  them  : 

SOMETHING  TO  FIGURE  ON. 

"The  best  is  the  cheapest  ”in  printing  as  well  as 
in  clothes.  Is  your  stationery  artistic  — pleasing  to 
the  eye?  Is  it  as  neat  as  other  stationery  that 
comes  into  your  hands  ?  Why  not  have  the  best? 

It  costs  no  more.  Let  me  have  a  trial  order  and  1 
will  guarantee  satisfaction. 

W.  C.  Yoran,  Job  Printer. 

No.  1. 


STILL  FIGURING 

On  orders  for  Fine  Printing,  and  Fine  Printing  is 
the  only  kind  I  turn  out.  It  costs  no  more  than 
inferior  work.  Do  you  need  anything?  If  so,  I 
would  like  to  supply  you. 

W.  C.  Yoran,  Job  Printer. 

No.  2. 


FIGURE  ON  ME 

When  placing  an  order  for  Job  Printing  if  you 
want  neat  and  artistic  work.  It  costs  no  more  than 
inferior  work,  so  why  not  get  that  kind  ?  Let  me 
show  you  what  I  can  do. 

W.  C.  Yoran,  Job  Printer. 
Office  over  Wood’s  grocery. 

No.  3.  ' 


END -OF -THE -CENTURY  FOOLISHNESS. 

Of  all  the  fin-de-sihcle  follies  yet  in  evidence  the  clamor 
of  people  who  believe  that  ninety-nine  years  make  a  century 
is  the  silliest.  That  even  Parisians  probably  believed  that  in 
holding  their  great  exposition  in  1900  they  would  inaugurate 
a  new  century  instead  of  rounding  out  an  old  one,  shows  how 
widespread  was  and  is  the  harmless  delusion  that  1899  is  the 
last  year  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Recently  the  advocates 
and  exponents  of  this  mild  form  of  lunacy  were  much  elated 
by  the  supposition  that  Pope  Leo  XIII.  had  sanctioned  their 
absurdity,  but  the  official  text  of  the  decree  and  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  official  organ  of  the  Vatican  show  the  contrary. 
As  Cardinal  Gibbons  says  in  explaining  the  papal  decree, 
the  midnight  mass  recommended  in  Catholic  churches 
December  31,  1899,  "is  intended  as  a  celebration  ushering  in 
the  final  year  of  the  present  century,  which,  as  all  scholars 
understand,  ends  with  1900.” 

Had  the  promulgators  of  the  unaccountable  delusion  that 
1900  is  the  first  year  of  the  twentieth  century  turned  to  the 
Century  dictionary  they  might  have  saved  themselves  the 
exhibition  they  are  now  making.  Webster’s  International 
dictionary  gives  this  explicit  definition  of  the  word  century  : 

Century  is  the  reckoning  of  time,  although  often  used  in  a  general 
way  of  any  series  of  a  hundred  consecutive  years  (as  a  century  of  tem¬ 
perance  work),  usually  signifies  a  division  of  the  Christian  era,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  period  of  100  years  ending  with  the  hundredth  year  from  which 
it  is  named;  as,  the  first  century  (A.  D.  1-100,  inclusive);  the  seventh 
century  (A.  D.  601-700)  ;  the  eighteenth  century  (A.  D.  1701-1800). 

The  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  England  and  the 
astronomer  royal  have  also  pronounced  on  this  subject  a 
decision  agreeing  with  that  cited  in  the  Century  and  in  Web¬ 
ster’s.  To  multiply  authorities,  if  the  above  are  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  on  such  a  simple  question,  would  be  useless.  The 
people  who  insist  on  shortening  the  nineteenth  century  by  a 
year  in  their  haste  to  begin  the  twentieth  seem  alike  incapa¬ 
ble  of  reasoning  or  demonstration  on  this  particular  subject. 
Apparently  they  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  shout 
December  31,  1899,  at  midnight — "Le  roi  est  mort ;  vive  le 
roi.”  As  there  is  no  law  against  annicide,  or  the  killing  of  a 
year,  there  is  no  way  of  silencing  these  people.  They  will 
not  even  stop  shouting  long  enough  to  try  to  do  a  little 
thinking.  Happily  they  will  have  a  whole  year  in  which  to 
recover  their  dazed  wits,  and  from  present  indications  they 
will  need  every  minute  of  it. — Chicago  Daily  News. 


BY  CHARLES  H.  COCHRANE. 

(For  other  patents  see  the  various  departments.) 

The  Hoes  have  received  several  patents  since  the  last 
report.  No.  635,972,  by  T.  M.  North,  covers  a  combination 
of  devices  for  adapting  a  cylinder  press  to  printing  stiff 
material  and  delivering  the  same  printed  side  up .  The  form 
2  makes  an  impression  on  the  rubber  covering  of  the  cylinder 
11.  The  sheet,  as  of  metal  at  24,  is  printed  by  transfer  from 
the  rubber  cylinder,  and  is  carried  by  grippers  on  the  end¬ 
less  chain  43.  When  the  metal  sheet  arrives  at  86  it  is  turned 
over  and  dropped  at  S.  William  Spalckhaver,  in  patent  No. 
636,861,  illustrates  a  method  of  doing  half-tone  printing  on 
web  perfecting  machines.  He  mounts  the  ordinary  stereo¬ 
type  pages  on  one  cylinder  as  at  12,  leaving  blanks  13  for  the 
half-tones.  On  another  cylinder  the  half-tones,  14,  are  then 
mounted,  so  as  to  register  with  the  first.  By  thus  separating 
the  half-tones  from  the  stereotypes  it  is  possible  to  apply 
superior  and  different  inking  mechanism  for  the  half-tone 
cylinder.  In  patent  No.  636,863  Mr.  Spalckhaver  describes  a 
duplicate  fountain  arrangement  for  web  machines.  When 
the  roller  17  is  in  place  the  lower  fountain  supplies  ink  to  the 
machine.  When  17  is  removed  and  carried  up  to  140,  the 
upper  fountain  comes  into  use  and  the  lower  is  shut  out.  It 
is  also  possible  to  use  both  fountains  at  once,  and  by  filling 
each  with  a  different  color  of  ink,  as  red  and  blue,  a  blended 
color,  as  purple,  is  supplied  to  the  form.  A  late  news 
device,  by  the  same  inventor,  is  the  subject  of  patent  No. 
636,363.  A  curved  stout  galley,  4,  is  arranged  so  that  lines 
of  type  or  slugs  5  can  be  locked  up  tightly  therein  with 
suitable  wedges  between  the  lines.  This  galley  bolts  on  to 
the  printing  cylinder  at  17  in  the  position  of  a  curved  stereo¬ 
type,  and  thus  late  news  can  be  put  on  the  press  with  a  very 
trifling  delay  of  the  machine,  and  without  stopping  to  stereo¬ 
type  the  matter. 

Luther  C.  Crowell  has  also  assigned  to  the  Hoes  a  wrap- 
ping-machine,  patent  No.  637,374.  This  is  most  novel  and 
ingenious.  The  machine  forms  a  series  of  paper  tubes, 
which  constitute  the  wrappers,  being  like  a  mailing  tube, 
only  of  lighter  material.  The  newspaper  is  folded  tightly  to 
about  half  the  size  of  the  paper  tube  and  thrust  into  it  from 
the  end.  The  two  are  then  thrown  out  of  the  machine,  and 
the  newspaper  expands  and  distorts  the  thin  paper  tube  into 
the  form  of  an  ordinary  wrapped  newspaper.  The  remain¬ 
ing  Hoe  patent  is  by  G.  F.  Read,  No.  635,978,  and  describes 
a  bed-motion  adapted  to  plate-printing  machines,  in  which 
the  bed  has  an  angular  movement.  It  provides  a  positive 
means  of  controlling  the  change  of  direction  of  motion  of 
the  bed. 

Patent  No.  637,330,  by  Joseph  L.  Firm,  assigned  to  the 
Goss  Company,  discloses  a  system  of  arranging  the  cylinders 
and  three  webs  in  a  printing-machine  so  that  newspapers  of 
almost  any  combination  of  pages  between  four  and  twenty- 
four  may  be  turned  out  with  trifling  changes.  Whatever  the 
number  of  pages  the  sheets  are  brought  together  at  the 
former  so  as  to  lie  inside  of  each  other  with  open  ends,  as  in 
the  sixteen-page  paper  chosen  for  illustration. 

Foster  M.  Spurr,  of  Boston,  has  patented  what  he  calls  a 
printing-machine,  but  which  appears  as  a  sort  of  cross  be¬ 
tween  a  typewriter,  a  composing-machine  and  an  abacus. 
He  has  a  number  of  bars,  bearing  type-characters,  and  a 
sheet  through  which  holes  are  punched  in  particular  posi¬ 
tions  to  represent  these  characters.  By  monkeying  with  the 
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pins  in  some  way,  he  brings  a  row  of  characters  in  line,  and 
then  prints  the  line.  Why  he  should  do  all  this,  when  a  line 
of  type  can  be  set  up  and  printed  by  hand,  apparently  with 
less  labor,  is  more  than  the  writer  can  understand.  The 
drawing,  No.  637,359,  shows  the  form  of  one  of  the  type- 
bars. 

Another  patent  on  the  Standard  feeding-machine  is  by 
J.  W.  Mansfield,  No.  635,792.  This  is  the  machine  which 
rests  on  top  of  the  feed-board  of  a  cylinder  press  and  thus 
occupies  no  floor  space.  As  now  made,  it  will  overhang  a 


few  feet,  as  the  portion  to  the  right  of  A  in  the  drawing  is 
to  be  made  laterally  adjustable.  This  is  a  material  improve¬ 
ment,  however,  in  that  it  makes  easy  accurate  adjustment  of 
the  paper  fed  to  the  side-guides.  F.  L.  Cross  also  patents, 
as  No.  637,324,  a  combination  of  devices  for  bringing  the 
combing  mechanism  of  this  machine  into  and  out  of  action 
at  desired  times. 

James  H.  Smith,  of  Providence,  has  a  similar  notion  of  a 
feeding-machine,  in  which  the  sheets  are  combed  out  around 
a  circular  throatway,  but  he  gets  at  it  in  a  different  manner, 
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as  the  drawing,  No.  636,463,  shows  clearly.  This  feeder  has 
the  merit  of  occupying  very  little  space. 

T.  L.  Dexter  has  added  to  his  formidable  array  of  feeder 
patents  No.  636,769,  protecting  improved  details  of  his 
machinery.  In  the  drawing  the  rests  72  have  been  lifted  off 
the  top  sheet  x,  and  it  has  been  advanced  over  the  rough¬ 
ened  roller  25  to  the  separator-bed  4.  Then  the  tripping- 
fingers  143  are  engaged  and  lower  the  pawls  141  into  the 
rack-bars,  stopping  their  forward  movement.  Other  parts 
continue  to  move  and  shortly  bring  the  sheet  out  of  any 
uneven  position,  so  that  it  is  squared  and  registered  before 
being  entirely  separated  from  the  underlying  sheets. 

As  No.  637,288,  F.  H.  Sander  patents  details  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  substantial  little  stapling  machine  here 
shown.  The  object  is  to  render  the  feeding  of  the  wire 
more  accurate  and  the  clenching  of  the  staple  more  certain 
than  heretofore. 

A  simple  and  cheap  form  of  paper-cutter  is  shown  in 
patent  No.  635,884,  by  H.  E.  Waltz,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
The  paper  is  laid  on  the  table  10,  and  clamped  by  foot-pres¬ 
sure  on  the  treadle.  An  ordinary  knife  is  then  inserted  in  the 
slot  35,  and  the  paper  cut  by  manual  effort. 

And  now  we  are  to  have  a  self-feeding,  rolling-cylinder 
press.  P.  S.  Wise,  of  St.  Charles,  Iowa,  is  the  inventor,  the 
patent  is  No.  635,831,  and  annexed  is  a  picture.  The  cyl¬ 
inder  is  run  over  the  type  by  the  handle  16,  the  pulling  of 
the  handle  14  trips  the  impression  for  the  return  roll,  and 
the  wiggling  of  the  oscillating  frame  in  the  rear,  with  the 
tapes  and  pulleys,  Mr.  Wise  says,  gives  a  "feed  mechanism 
which  is  positive,  reliable  and  automatic  in  its  operation.” 

Patent  No.  636,684,  by  D.  J.  Munn,  of  New  York,  covers 
a  book-cover  shaping  machine,  which  is  of  special  interest 
now  that  bookbinding  is  being  done  almost  wholly  by 
machines.  The  drawing  shows  the  book-cover  being  clamped 
to  form  the  back. 

J.  Taxamine,  of  Chicago,  has  discovered  and  patented, 
as  No.  635,821,  a  method  of  recovering  the  glycerin,  syrup, 
borax,  etc.,  from  worn-out  printers’  rollers,  so  that  the. 
material  may  be  used  for  remanufacture.  If  he  can  do  this 
cheaply  enough  he  should  make  money. 

The  Addressograph  Company,  of  Chicago,  has  received 
the  assignment  of  patent  No.  636,504,  by  Joseph  S.  Duncan, 
describing  the  hinged  address-plate  shown,  designed  for  use 
in  a  continuous  band  in  an  addressing-machine. 


THE  MAN  OF  “TOMORROW” 

Longfellow  has  said  that  "  our  unfinished  tasks  wait  like 
mendicants  at  our  gate.”  The  procrastinating  man  expects 
to  accomplish  tomorrow  the  work  of  yesterday  and  wastes 
today  in  vague  plans  for  the  future,  or  allows  himself  to  be 
turned  from  his  work  by  callers  or  social  pleasures.  He  has 
never  felt  the  satisfaction  of  being  abreast  of  his  work  or 
even  of  having  having  his  work  well  in  hand.  His  desk  is 
buried  under  an  avalanche  of  unfinished  business.  He  is 
reminded  of  something  and  wastes  time  in  vainly  looking  for 
it.  He  puts  off  paying  accounts  as  readily  and  easily  as  he 
puts  off  other  matters,  and  as  to  paying  accounts  at  the  due 
date,  that  is  an  act  he  is  never  guilty  of.  He  intends  to  be 
honest,  but  delays  the  doing  of  it  until  it  is  too  late.  It  seems 
to  him  that  he  is  overwhelmed  with  business.  He  has,  he 
complains,  "no  time  to  do  anything.”  Not  able  to  manage 
himself  or  his  own  affairs,  he  never  becomes  a  successful 
manager  of  other  men  or  the  affairs  of  others. —  Business. 


HORSELESS  TRUCK. 

"What  kind  of  truck  is  this  ?”  demanded  the  editor. 
"Truck?”  echoed  the  pen  aspirer,  "I  wasn’t  aware  I 
made  mention  of  any.  But  rest  assured  if  I  did  it  is  one  of 
the  latest  horseless  variety.” —  Chicago  Daily  News. 


The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  candidly  and  briefly  criti¬ 
cise  specimens  of  printing  submitted  hereto.  The  large  number  of 
specimens  submitted  makes  it  necessary  that  all  comments  shall  be 
brief,  and  no  discourtesy  is  intended  in  the  seeming  bluntness  of 
adverse  criticisms.  Contributors  who  fear  adverse  criticism  must 
give  notice  that  they  desire  only  favorable  mention,  and  should, 
their  specimens  not  deserve  praise  no  comment  whatever  will  be 
made.  Samples  intended  for  review  under  this  head  should  be 
mailed  to  this  office  flat,  and  plainly  marked  on  corner  “Alpha.” 


The  Lifeograph  Company,  St.  Louis,  has  made  two  very  attractive 
cover-designs  for  the  programs  of  the  Olympic  Theater  and  the  Century 
Theater,  St.  Louis. 


Two  programs  printed  in  elegant  style  have  reached  us  from  Mr. 
Ninian  J.  Elliott,  of  Hotel  Van  Nuys,  Los  Angeles,  California.  The  com¬ 
position  and  presswork  are  both  above  criticism. 

A  package  of  varied  samples  of  letterpress  printing  submitted  by 
H.  Munger,  Cardington,  Ohio,  show  that  he  has  taste  and  neatness  in 
composition,  while  the  presswork  is  of  excellent  quality. 

George  H.  Hope,  Providence,  Rhode  Island :  The  samples  submit¬ 
ted  are  neat  in  composition,  and  presswork  is  of  good  quality.  The 
D’Alvini  program  is  a  good  piece  of  composition,  but  you  should  have 
omitted  the  lightning-streak  ornaments  on  the  third  page. 

Charles  McCoy,  Coshocton,  Ohio:  The  specimens  submitted  by 
you  are  all  fair.  The  best  are  Nos.  10,  1,  14,  21,  in  the  order  named.  Nos. 
2,  7  and  18  are  the  poorest.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  sameness  in  the 
design  of  all.  Greater  variety  in  style  would  prove  more  attractive. 

The  Fresno  (Cal.)  Republican  has  issued  calendar  blotters  during  the 
past  few  months.  The  designs  on  the  four  for  September,  October, 
November  and  December  are  neat  and  artistic,  each  one  different  from 
the  other,  and  printed  in  three  colors.  Composition  and  presswork  are 
both  of  a  high  grade  of  workmanship. 

Some  very  neat  samples  of  printing  and  embossing  have  reached  us 
from  the  Journal,  Tuscola,  Illinois.  The  composition  is  neat,  engraving 
artistic,  presswork  and  embossing  excellent.  Such  work  as  this  is  above 
the  average  of  "  plain,  country  printing,”  and  should  make  a  reputation 
for  your  office  in  the  section  where  you  reside. 

The  Peter  Paul  Book  Company,  Buffalo,  New  York,  sends  a  collection 
of  blotters,  programs,  etc.,  the  composition,  presswork,  and  finish  of 
which  are  of  a  high  grade  of  excellence.  The  harmony  of  stock,  typog¬ 
raphy  and  coloring  is  artistic  to  an  advanced  degree,  showing  that  experts 
are  at  the  head  of  the  various  departments  of  its  establishment. 

"  Correct  Tailoring,’  a  pamphlet  for  the  Kahn  Tailoring  Company, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  comes  to  us  from  Charles  Austin  Bates,  New  York. 
A  cover  in  blue  and  gold,  inside  pages  on  light  green  enameled,  with  text 
in  olive  and  cuts  and  headlines  in  brown,  make  a  very  pleasing  combina¬ 
tion.  Old  style  type  is  used  throughout.  It  is  well  written  and  well  printed. 

John  Haddon  &  Co.,  Caxton  Type  Foundry,  London,  England,  have 
issued  an  eight-page  circular,  showing  their  recent  new  face  of  type  named 
the  Harboro’  Series.  The  letter  is  of  an  ecclesiastical  character,  and  is 
evidently  intended  to  be  printed  in  red  and  black.  A  series  of  initials  have 
also  been  cut  to  use  with  this  series  of  type.  The  letter  is  neat,  and  the 
specimen  sheet  is  well  printed. 

A  well-printed  program  of  sixteen  pages  and  cover,  on  pink  stock, 
6%  by  8%  inches  oblong,  in  green  and  red  ink,  was  recently  executed  by 
the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Printing  &  Stationery  Company  for  Mohammed  Temple, 
Order  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  The  composition  is  very  artistic  and 
the  presswork  excellent,  especially  on  the  cover,  which  was  printed  in 
gold,  black  and  red.  It  is  an  excellent  piece  of  letterpress  printing. 

The  Times  Printing  House,  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  has  issued  for  December  a  calendar  that  is  an  imitation  of  a  print 
that  might  have  been  done  about  the  year  1750.  It  is  printed  on  straw- 
board,  in  red  and  black,  illustrated  with  a  cut  of  the  old  hand  press  worked 
by  Franklin  in  1725,  with  a  picture  of  an  up-to-date  web  perfecting  press 
alongside  and  with  "  olde-tyme  ”  spelling.  The  work  is  very  well  done. 

Lennis  Brannon,  Talladega,  Alabama :  The  samples  submitted  by 
you  are  all  of  a  high  class  of  excellence.  The  composition  is  of  a  pleas¬ 
ing  character,  showing  that  you  have  a  right  conception  of  the  fitness  of 
things  and  manipulate  your  type  to  the  various  requirements  of  your  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  arrangement  of  colors  is  artistic  and'presswork  is  of  excellent 
quality.  Not  one  of  the  samples  forwarded  calls  for  adverse  criticism. 

The  A.  D.  Farmer  &  Son  Type  Founding  Company,  New  York, 
successors  to  the  Eastern  Brass  Type  Foundry,  have  favored  The 
Inland  Printer  with  specimen  books  of  the  brass  type  manufactured 
by  them.  The  books  and  the  supplementary  sheets  contain  a  number  of 
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very  handsome  faces,  all  of  which  will  be  appreciated  by  the  binder  who 
does  gold  lettering.  Faces  can  be  found  in  this  catalogue  to  suit  any  and 
all  tastes. 

Kahn  &  Harmon,  118  Sixth  street  South,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
furnish  a  package  of  commercial  and  society  printing  that  is  excellent 
in  design  and  execution,  in  composition,  presswork  and  finish.  Programs 
are  daintily  finished  in  floss  silk,  booklets  are  attractive,  and  letter-heads, 
note-heads  and  cards  are  neat.  Some  original  ideas  have  been  carried 
out  satisfactorily,  and  the  firm  is  evidently  well  up  in  the  front  ranks  of 
up-to-date  letterpress  printing. 

From  the  Binner  Engraving  Company,  Chicago,  comes  a  pamphlet 
called  "  Sense  and  Nonsense  for  Dealers  in  Sugar  and  Salt.”  It  is  intended 
to  advertise  Keith’s  credit  register,  and  does  so  in  clever  fashion.  The 
advertising  is  in  verse,  on  the  style  of  Mother  Goose,  each  of  the  verses 
being  illustrated  with  appropriate  cuts  having  some  reference  to  use  of 
the  credit  register.  The  work  is  well  done,  and  the  book  should,  without 
question,  be  a  good  business-bringer. 

A  neat  booklet  issued  by  J.  R.  Weldin  &  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  shows  a  great  variety  of  monograms  from  steel  dies,  in  colors,  gold 
and  silver,  for  personal  stationery.  The  designs  are  truly  artistic  and 
colors  selected  with  a  view  to  harmony  with  the  color  of  stock  on  which 
the  die  is  impressed.  An  apt  quotation, "  Whither  shall  my  choice  incline,” 
adorns  the  front  cover-page,  printed  in  white  on  a  brown  stock,  with  holly 
embellishment.  Engraving  and  embossing  are  very  five. 

A  very  convenient  map  for  the  office  or  home  comes  from  the 
Complete  Art  Printing  Works  of  the  Matthews-Northrup  Company,  of 
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Buffalo.  Maps  of  the  Boer  republics  and  their  surroundings,  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands  and  the  seat  of  war  in  the  Island  of  Luzon,  are  shown  in 
attractive  coloring.  The  maps  are  enclosed  in  a  decorative  frame  made 
in  half-tone  and  run  in  two  colors.  The  title  beneath  the  map, "  The  White 
Man’s  Burden,”  is  quite  suggestive  of  the  work  the  two  nations  now  have 
on  their  hands. 

The  Gottschalk  Printing  Company,  619  Pine  street,  St.  Louis,  sends 
out  a  neat  announcement  on  a  card  1%  by  8  inches,  to  which  is  attached 
two  lead  pencils  with  the  company’s  name  embossed  in  gold,  and  this 
wording  on  the  card:  "If  this  serves  to  remind  you  of  something  needed 
in  the  line  of  high-grade  printing  and  designing,  and  you  bear  us  in  mind 
our  object  is  accomplished.  Thanks  in  advance.”  The  pencils  are  of 
good  grade,  and  the  novelty  should  be  productive  of  much  revenue  to  the 
Gottschalk  Company. 

A  pictorial  catalogue  and  an  extensive  price-list  sent  out  by  S.  S. 
Pierce  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  are  admirable  examples  of 
commercial  enterprise,  and  should  be  the  means  of  bringing  large  business 
to  the  house.  The  two  works  were  printed  in  the  office  of  Alfred  Mudge 

6  Sons,  Boston,  and  in  both  composition  and  presswork  are  admirable 
exponents  of  the  perfection  to  which  letterpress  printing  has  been  brought 
in  these  days.  The  half-tone  work  is  very  fine,  and  the  cover,  in  gold  and 
red  on  black  stock,  is  very  striking. 

"  Catalogue  75,”  sent  out  by  the  Sprague  Electric  Company,  New  York, 
is  a  superb  work  of  148  pages  and  cover,  printed  on  heavy  enameled  stock, 

7  by  9K  inches,  with  cover  of  dark-green  stock  printed  in  gold  and  black. 
The  composition,  presswork  and  binding  are  all  of  good  quality.  "Cata¬ 
logue  64  ”  is  a  smaller  work  of  36  pages  and  cover,  but  equally  good  as  a 
sample  of  fine  printing.  The  engravings  illustrating  the  motors  manu¬ 


factured  by  this  company  are  of  such  fine  quality  that  the  peruser  of  the 
catalogue  can  imagine  he  sees  the  actual  machine  when  looking  at  the 
illustration.  All  the  work  sent  out  by  the  Sprague  Company  is  of  A  1 
quality. 

The  Bames-Crosby  Company,  Chicago,  has  issued  a  booklet  called 
"The  Cordwainer’s  Problem,”  intended  particularly  to  show  their  facili¬ 
ties  for  making  cuts  of  shoes.  Numbers  of  very  fine  illustrations  are 
given,  some  Jbeing  half-tones  from  wash  drawings,  some  outline  cuts  from 
pen  drawings,  and  others  being  specially  prepared  cuts  by  the  zinc-etch¬ 
ing  process  from  drawings  made  upon  Ross  board  and  other  special 
papers.  The  cover  is  attractive,  the  printing  good,  and  the  arguments 
used  in  the  pamphlet  should  have  weight  with  the  particular  trade 
intended  to  be  reached. 

The  Chicago  Colortype  Company,  1205  Roscoe  street,  Chicago,  has 
recently  finished  for  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway  a  handsome  cal¬ 
endar  made  by  their  wonderful  three-color  process.  The  pictures  show 
four  of  Rinehart’s  Indians,  each  portrait  occupying  a  sheet  with  hand¬ 
some  drab  border,  into  which  the  calendar  for  three  months  is  worked. 
Those  who  have  compared  the  reproductions  with  the  original  paintings 
claim  that  they  are  extremely  true  to  the  artist’s  original  coloring.  The 
stippled  effect  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  work.  "The  Maple  Leaf 
Route’s  ”  calendar  will  not  take  second  place  with  any  issued  this  year. 

The  special  Christmas  number,  1899,  of  the  Auckland  Weekly  News  is 
a  forty-eight-page,  four-column  paper  with  beautifully  lithographed  cover, 
and  with  large  colored  supplement  illustrating  the  settlement  of  Welling¬ 
ton  by  the  New  Zealand  Company.  The  paper  is  nicely  printed,  freely 
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illustrated,  with  half-tone  engravings  of  excellent  quality,  and  is  full  of 
entertaining  stories  and  articles  of  general  interest.  It  is  a  paper  that 
will  be  prized  and  kept  for  future  reference.  The  ads.  are  forcefully  dis¬ 
played,  and  the  composition  generally  is  of  a  good  quality.  Messrs. 
Wilson  &  Horton,  of  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  are  the  printers. 

Catalogue  of  the  Southern  Rubber  Stamp  Works,  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  is  a  pamphlet  of  forty-eight  pages  and  cover,  6  by  9  inches,  the 
cover  being  printed  in  red  and  black.  The  contents  of  the  catalogue  con¬ 
sist  of  a  reproduction  of  rubber  stamps  made  by  the  company,  and  all 
users  of  such  stamps  will  readily  perceive  that  it  could  scarcely  be  a  very 
artistic  production  from  a  typographical  point  of  view.  The  presswork, 
however,  is  good.  A  desk  calendar,  printed  in  red,  black  and  gold,  could 
be  improved  by  making  the  name  of  the  works  smaller  and  increasing 
the  size  of  the  type  describing  the  products  of  the  concern.  As  printed, 
all  that  catches  the  eye  is  "Southern  Rubber  Stamp  Works,”  and  the  cal¬ 
endar  for  the  week.  As  an  advertisement  the  calendar  is  liable  to  fail  of 
its  purpose. 

"Progress  in  Printers’  Rollers”  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  just 
issued  by  Samuel  Bingham’s  Son  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago. 
The  object  of  the  book,  as  stated  in  the  introductory,  is  to  show,  through 
the  medium  of  cuts  and  illustrations,  the  improvements  and  progress 
made  by  the  company  in  the  methods  of  manufacturing  printers’  rollers, 
from  the  primitive  and  humble  beginnings  of  Samuel  Bingham,  the 
founder  of  the  house  and  the  pioneer  in  the  trade,  to  the  complete  estab¬ 
lishment  conducted  by  his  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  present  day.  The 
sketches  are  exceedingly  interesting,  and  all  of  the  information  con¬ 
tained  in  the  book  well  worth  the  careful  perusal  of  any  printer.  No  one 
receiving  it  can  do  otherwise  than  place  it  where  it  can  be  referred  to 
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when  information  concerning  rollers  is  desired.  The  half-tone  illustra¬ 
tions  showing  the  earlier  methods  of  making  rollers,  compared  with  the 
up-to-date  methods  of  today,  are  exceedingly  interesting.  The  work  is 
well  printed. 

Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  typefounders,  Chicago,  are  sending 
out  a  memo,  desk  calendar  that  will  prove  useful  to  printers.  On  each 
leaf  is  a  calendar  for  the  week,  with  memo,  blanks  for  each  day,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  complete  calendar  for  the  year  is  shown. 

A  set  of  twelve  pictures,  about  12  by  14  inches  in  size,  has  been  sent 
in  by  the  American  Three-Color  Company,  Chicago,  which  shows  con¬ 
clusively  what  can  be  done  by  the  three-color  process  from  water-color 
sketches.  The  pictures  are  by  Thulstrup,  issued  by  the  F.  A.  Stokes 
Company,  New  York,  and  are  put  up  in  a  neat  portfolio.  These  twelve 
subjects  —  views  on  the  seashore,  on  a  man-of-war,  golfing,  football,  polo, 
skating,  the  chase,  at  the  races,  and  others,  are  all  excellently  reproduced. 
We  understand  that  Mr.  Stokes  formerly  had  work  of  this  kind  done  in 
Europe,  and  later  by  lithography  in  this  country,  and  the  fact  that  he  now 
uses  this  method  of  reproduction  shows  to  what  a  state  of  perfection  it 
has  reached.  Price  is  not  always  the  important  feature  — it  is  faithful¬ 
ness  in  bringing  out  the  effect  of  the  originals  that  is  wanted,  and  the 
process  which  best  does  this  is  the  one  which  publishers  are  looking  for. 

The  Whiting  Paper  Company,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  is  sending 


that  would  cause  the  sheet  to  be  retained.  The  specimen  is  inclosed  in  a 
cover  with  the  title,  "A  Paper.  Mystery.”  The  reduced  facsimile  of  the 
diagram  is  shown  herewith. 

A  unique  sample  of  printing  has  been  issued  by  the  Arkansas  Demo¬ 
crat  Company,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  It  is  a  pamphlet,  7  by  9  inches 
oblong,  commemorating  the  completion  of  the  "  Choctaw  Route  ”  of  the 
railroads  entering  the  city.  The  front  page  of  cover  is  a  design  repre¬ 
senting  a  gateway  with  massive  doors,  which  are  divided  in  the  center, 
and  on  which  is  printed  in  gold,  "The  City  of  Little  Rock  Opens  Her 
Doors  to  the  Choctaw  and  Bids  a  Hearty  Welcome.”  On  opening  the 
doors  a  handsomely  printed  locomotive,  head  on,  appears  to  view.  The 
pamphlet  is  illustrated  with  many  half-tones  of  the  principal  buildings 
and  places  of  interest  in  Little  Rock,  and  on  every  other  opening  an  out¬ 
line  map  of  the  State  is  printed  in  silver,  over  which  is  printed  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  names  of  prominent  guests,  etc.  The  work  is  an  elegant 
souvenir,  and  the  Democrat  people  have  much  reason  to  feel  proud  of 
their  most  excellent  production. 

The  first  anniversary  number  of  the  Southern  Building  News  is  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  forty-eight  pages -and  cover,  8%  by  11%  inches  in  size.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  large  amount  of  information  that  should  prove  very  valuable  to 
Southern  architects,  builders  and  contractors,  giving,  as  it  does,  advance 
information  of  buildings  contemplated  or  already  commenced  in  all  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Southern  States.  The  leading  articles  are  valuable 
and  interesting  essays  on  the  progress  and  need  of  architectural  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  States  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line.  The  work  is  a  close 
imitation  of  The  Inland  Printer  in  size,  and  style,  and  the  composition 
and  presswork  are  of  the  highest  quality.  Mr.  Cyrus  Johnson,  the  editor 
and  proprietor,  is  to  be  commended  for  his  enterprise  and  energy  in  get¬ 
ting  out  such  a  striking  anniversary  number,  which,  without  doubt,  sur¬ 
passes  in  excellence  anything  of  the  kind  so  far  issued  in  the  South.  ,The 
headquarters  of  the  publication  are  at  Memphis,  Tennessee.  The  work  on 
the  anniversary  edition  was  done  by  The  Henry  O.  Shepard  Company, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


This  department  Is  designed  exclusively  for  business  announce¬ 
ments  of  advertisers  and  for  descriptions  of  articles,  machinery 
and  products  recently  introduced  for  the  use  of  printers  and  the 
printing  trades.  Statements  published  herein  do  not  necessarily 
voice  the  opinion  of  this  journal. 


The  new  $12.60  type-high  numbering  machine,  made  by 
the  Bates  Machine  Company,  346  Broadway,  New  York, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  now  carried  in  stock  and  orders  are  filled  upon 
receipt.  _ 

AT  LAST!  AT  LAST! 

A  type  has  at  last  been  made  which  absolutely  imitates 
the  "fabric”  effect  of  the  typewriter  ribbon.  Every  printer 
can  now  have  a  font  of  this  patented  type  and  print  type¬ 
writer  circulars  in  unlimited  quantities  direct  from  the  type¬ 
face,  on  an  ordinary  printer’s  press,  without  manipulation  — 
the  type  alone  does  it  all.  A  sample  of  the  work  is  shown  on 
blue-page  insert  in  this  issue.  See  it  and  write  the  makers, 
The  Typewriter-Type  Company,  Boston. 


PRESSMEN’S  OVERLAY  KNIFE. 

E.  O.  Wheeler  <&  Co.,  Bellevue,  Kentucky,  have  put  on 
the  market  a  pressman’s  knife  and  eraser,  which  seems  to  be 
a  very  advantageous  tool.  The  blade  is  made  of  best  Amer¬ 
ican  steel,  and  can  be  easily  replaced  when  worn  out.  The 
handle  is  of  neat  design,  of  aluminum,  the  blade  sliding  into 
handle  out  of  the  way  when  not  in  use.  The  knife  is  also 
well  adapted  to  office  use,  and  is  a  handy  tool  to  carry  in  the 
pocket.  _ 

A  $25.00  COUPON. 

W.  G.  Walker  &  Co.,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  offer  a  New 
Year’s  prize  to  printers  in  their  advertisement  this  month. 
Look  on  page  519  and  read  the  advertisement  carefully. 
They  offer  the  first  twenty-five  printers  ordering  Monona 
presses,  between  the  present  date  and  February  1,  a  New 
Year’s  gift  of  $25  worth  of  new  job  type.  It  is  a  liberal 
proposition  and  should  be  considered  by  all  who  are  in  need 
of  machinery  of  that  description. 


THE  u BETTER  WETTER” 

Joseph  Wetter  &  Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  makers  of 
numbering  machines,  tell  a  funny  story  in  their  advertisement 
this  month  about  a  machine  they  took  in  trade.  This  indi¬ 
cates  how  the  Better  Wetter  machines  are  appreciated.  Mr. 
William  Wenz,  the  manager  of  the  company,  writes  that  his 
concern  has  all  it  can  do,  and  that  the  demand  for  Wetter 
machines  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  If  you  require  a 
machine  for  regular  numbering,  or  some  device  for  doing 
special  work  in  this  line,  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  con¬ 
sult  them. 


PEERLESS  PERFORATORS. 

E.  C.  Fuller  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  sole  Eastern  agents  for 
A.  G.  Burton’s  Son,  manufacturer  of  the  celebrated  "  Peer¬ 
less  ”  perforating  machines,  have  recently  supplied  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department  with  twenty  special  machines 
for  the  purpose  of  perforating  revenue  stamps.  These 
machines  have  been  placed  in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing  at  Washington,  and  have  given  the  greatest  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  the  officials  of  that  department.  The  superiority 
of  the  perforation  made  by  the  "  Peerless  ”  over  the  old  style 
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of  perforation  is  appreciated  by  all  connected  with  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  stamps,  but  more  particularly  by  those  having 
occasion  to  use  quantities  of  revenue  stamps.  Large  sales  of 
the  regular  "Peerless”  machines  are  also  reported  by  E.  C. 
Fuller  &  Co.,  which  proves  that  the  perforation  made  by  the 
"Peerless”  machines,  which  are  patented,  has  become  the 
standard.  _ 


THE  CHALLENGE  SHIELD. 

The  latest  device  brought  out  by  A.  W.  Knox,  of  New 
York,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut.  It  is  made,  prefer¬ 
ably,  of  spring  brass,  with  a  series  of  slots  on  one  end,  and  a 
spring  tongue  on  the  other.  It  is  intended  to  place  around  the 
collar  and  set-screw  on  the  shafting,  presenting  a  smooth  sur¬ 
face  when  the  shaft  revolves  and  making  accidents  impos¬ 
sible.  It  is  easily  put  on,  by  holding  in  position  intended, 
and  finding  the 
proper  slot,  to  fit 
pretty  tight  —  and 
after  clasping  it 
around  the  shaft, 
pressing  the  shield 
into  an  oblong  shape, 
and  passing  over  col¬ 
lar  and  set-screw. 
Where  pressure  is  re¬ 
moved,  the  resilience 
of  the  spring  makes  the  device  hold  fast  where  placed.  The 
tongue  can  then  be  drawn  around  on  the  collar,  closing  all 
the  slots,  and  making  the  shield  fit  very  snug,  though  that  is 
not  necessary.)  It  has  the  approval  of  factory  inspectors. 


THE  LATEST  NUMBERING  AND  DATING 
MACHINES. 

One  of  the  most  progressive  makers  of  numbering  mechan¬ 
ism  has  recently  placed  upon  the  market  three  ingenious 
machines,  which  are  well  calculated  to  strongly  appeal  to  all 
printers  interested  in  the  class  of  work  for  which  they  are 
designed.  The  construction  and  finish  is  of  a  high  standard, 
as  is  that  of  all  machines  made  by  this  company. 

Model  No.  31  is  for  numbering  baggage,  express  and 
bicycle  checks  or  tags,  cotton  tags,  etc.,  and  wnerever  large 
figures  are  necessary.  It  is  an  automatic  machine  and  is 
made  with  figures  of  any  size  from  one-quarter  inch  to  one 
inch  in  height.  All  of  these  machines  are  more  than  type- 


a  high,  but  are  used  on  ordinary  print- 

B  *3  —P  ing  presses,  by  making  a  slight  altera- 

B  ^ _P  tion  in  or  readjustment  of  the  press. 

(Facsimile  Impression.)  The  of  the  numbering  far 

exceeds  that  of  a  paging  machine,  the 
press  giving  the  impact  and  dwell  necessary  for  a  perfect 


impression,  and  providing  more  satisfactory  distribution  of 
ink,  which  is  especially  desirable  where  large  figures  are 
employed.  The  cost  is  much 
less  than  that  of  paging  ma¬ 
chines. 

Model  No.  32  is  a  type-high 
nonautomatic  machine.  It  is 
made  with  steel  figures,  which 
are  practically  indestructible, 
and  the  wheels  are  set  by 
hand,  without  unlocking  the 
form.  It  is  designed  to  be 
used  instead  of  type,  which 
must  be  frequently  changed  in 
the  form,  such  as  "run”  num¬ 
bers  of  street  railway  transfer 
tickets,  waiter  numbers  of  res¬ 
taurant  checks,  etc.,  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  work¬ 
ing  with  a  loose  lock-up. 

Model  No.  33  is  also  a  type-high  machine.  It  is  intended 
for  dating  church  or  Sunday- 
school  contribution  envelopes, 
tickets,  bond  coupons,  etc. 
Dates  for  twenty  years  are  en¬ 
graved  upon  steel  wheels,  and 
are  instantly  set  by  hand,  with¬ 
out  unlocking  the  form.  The 
saving  in  type  and  time  will 
soon  equal  the  cost  of  these 
machines.  Models  No.  32  and 
No.  33  are  listed  at  very  mod¬ 
erate  prices.  Full  particulars 
will  be  promptly  furnished  by 
addressing  the  makers,  The  Bates  Machine  Company,  346 
Broadway,  New  York,  or  their  London  (England)  represen¬ 
tatives,  The  Printing  Machinery  Company,  Ltd.,  15  Tudor 
street,  E.  C. 


FOREIGN  AGENCY. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement  of  Harry  Franks, 
of  Sydney,  Australia,  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
Mr.  Franks  proposes  to  supply  newspaper  proprietors,  print¬ 
ers,  bookbinders,  lithographers  and  others  in  Australasia 
and  New  Zealand  with  whatever  they  may  need.  He  is  in 
touch  with  the  best  manufacturers  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  can  give  information  and  quote  prices  that  will  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  those  desiring  goods  of  any  kind  in  his  line.  The 
Inland  Printer  has  been  acquainted  with  Mr.  Franks  for 
a  number  of  years  and  knows  him  to  be  a  thoroughly  reli¬ 
able  gentleman.  The  fact  that  he  represents  some  of  the 
best  firms  in  England  and  America  is  as  good  a  guarantee 
as  is  needed  that  he  will  carry  out  all  agreements. 


HOE  PRESSES. 

It  seems  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  general  reading  pub¬ 
lic  that  the  Century  is  the  best  printed  magazine  in  this 
country,  if  not  in  the  world.  It  should  be,  for  it  commands 
a  higher  price  than  the  other  magazines.  It  shows  the  high¬ 
est  attainable  skill,  not  only  in  art  work,  but  in  its  literary 
composition  and  printing,  the  latter  being  done  so  superbly 
and  delicately  that  any  of  the  larger  pictures  are  worthy  of  a 
frame,  and  would  adorn  almost  any  wall.  The  strange  part 
of  this  is  —  and  we  should  not,  perhaps,  say  strange — that  all 
of  the  printing  in  this  magazine  is  done  exclusively  on  presses 
manufactured  by  the  celebrated  house  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  The 
Hoe  Stop-Cylinder  is  used  for  the  colored  cover  in  this 
month’s  issue,  as  well  as  for  much  of  the  work  in  the  body 
of  the  magazine,  although  the  Two-Revolution  does  its 
share,  and  the  finest  pictures  are  printed  on  their  Rotary  Art 
Press.  The  advertising  forms  come  from  the  roll,  on  the 


MODEL  NO.  32. 
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(Facsimile  Impression.) 


NEW  MODEL  NO.  33. 
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Hoe  Rotary  Perfecting  Press,  which  has  become  so  cele¬ 
brated  from  running  in  this  office,  at  Harper 
elsewhere,  where  fine  printing  is  done  from 
in  this  country  and  England. 


SHARPENER  FOR  PAPER-CUTTER 
The  attention  of  readers  is  called  to  the 
J.  S.  Hoerner  on  another  page  of  this  issue, 
tisement  appears  an  illustration  of  Hoei 
intended  for  keeping  paper-cutter  knives 
removing  them  from  the  machine.  Printers 
machines  regularly  know  what  delays  and 
often  met  with  when  the  knives  have  to  be 
sent  away  to  be  sharpened.  Very  often  tl 
condition  that  very  slight  work  would  ma. 
good  as  new.  With  this  sharpener  the  work 
done  and  much  time  saved.  The  device  is 
typefounders  and  dealers,  and  those  inten 
information  from  them,  or  by  writing  direct  to 
facturer,  at  Highland,  Illinois. 


:hey  are  in  s 


A  25-CENT  BOOK  FOR  10  CENTS;  "The  Compositor,” 
gOOK  OF  DESIGNS  FROM  TYPE,  by  Ed  S. 

afefp . 

£ONTESTS  in 


A  POTENT  ECONOMIZER. 
Electros  reach  the  printer  too  high  or  too  1 
put  into  forms,  and  hours  of  time  are  wasted  ii 
while  the  earning  power  of  the  press  ceases 


■Q RAWING  FOR  PRINTERS,  a  i 


Iron  Type-High  Block,  which  indicates  coi 
blocks  are  high  or  low,  or  high  in  spots, 
block  will  save  scores  of  dollars  every  year, 
your  presses  moving.  The  price  is  $8.55  ne 
with  each  block.  It  is  not  possible  to  expend 
ter  advantage.  Made  by  F.  Wesel  Mani 
pany,  82  Fulton  street,  New  York.  See  their 
page  623.  Order  through  any  dealer, 
direct.  Wesel’s  patent  grooved  iron  block 
other  styles  of  stereo  blocks. 


DIXON’S  BLACK  LEAD. 

If  anybody  has  any  doubt  about  the  popularity  of 
black  lead  for  electro  typers,  the  fact  that  out  of 
Chicago  concerns  eighteen  use  Dixon’s  No.  64 
should  be  an  argument  sufficiently  convincing, 
mine  direct  to  the  user,  without  having  to  depend 
dlemen,  insures  uniformity  of  the  Dixon  produc 
together  with  the  fact  that  Dixon  knows  from  1 
ence  exactly  what  the  electrotypers  need  and  tat 
see  that  they  get  it,  prevents  the  worry  and 
to  experimenting  with  new  materials,  which 
grit  or  foreign  substances  —  one  speck  of  whic 
work  to  the  value  of  many  dollars.  Dixon’s  Is 
ing  lead  is  made  in  one  style  only.  Their  ir 
made  in  three  styles  —  light,  No.  643;  medii 
and  heavy,  No.  XXXC.  The  No.  643  is  the 
for  half-tone  work  is  unequaled.  For  type 
the  No.  XXXC,  as  it  does  not  fly  so  easily  ai 
ter.  Dixon  has  an  office  at  1316  Monadnock 
where  information  and  other  refreshments 
dispensed. 
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New  m 

Tybewritefc 

Ty|»c 

♦ 

The  type  face  produces  the 
“ribbon”  effect 

No  a|)|)aratus— No  manipulation 
No  royalty— Ty|»e  sold  outright 


These  are  the  Characters 

ABGDEFGHIJKLMNOP 
QRSTUV'WXYZfc  (  $ 
ah  c&efghijkiranop 
qrstuvwxyz.  ,  :  ;  *  H 
12H  5  6  7  8  9  0/?. 

Put  up  in  fonts  of  100  a,  20  A 

“  It  is  all  right.” 

“  Wonder  some  one  didn’t  think  of  it  before.” 

That  is  the  first  thing  Printers  say 


Bear  S  i  r :  - 

Thia  is  a  sample  of  work  printed  direct  from  the  face 
of  the  new  Typewriter  Type  on  an  ordinary  printing  press.  Any 
printer  may  now  successfully  print  Bfac  simile"  typewriter 
circulars  in  unlimited  numbers,  easily, quickly,  and  with  great 
profit.  Send  today  for  full  particulars  and  samples. 

THE  TYPEWRITER-TYPE  COMPANY 0 

The  above  is  printed  direct  from  the  Type 


MADE  AND  SOLD  ONLY  BY 


The  Ty|>ewriter-Ttj|>e  Company 

146  franklin  Street,  BOSTON,  Mass* 


C.  S.  WADY,  Gen'l  Manager. 
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©  iBtjagiifj)©  ©or  basipess  Is  ©©^fi^ed 
t©  tbc  njaippg  ai^4  selling  @f  type  I 
That  ©or  best  ©ff®rts  art  givei^  t® 
its  design  ai^dl  njai^afaetar©  Is  tfe>® 
fact  that  acc©aB3)ts  f@r  ©or  leading 
p®siti©io>  as  typefeaii'dlerso  5>@Hi«?g 
®ar  type  calls  f@r  little  eff©rt  It  fells  itself. 
This  gives  as  amniple  timr^c  t©  cater  t®  printers  i$ 
every  ©tber  lii$©o  P@r  tbe  cqaipnrie^t  ®f  niederp 
plants  tb@r©  Is  s])@t  ai]>  iter^  that  we  <d@  ^©t  carry 
i$  steely  Cylinder  aj?d  J©b  presses^  cabii^etSp 
casesp  paper  cattersp  stitebi^g  asi<di  perforating 
m^acbii^esp  shafting  ===  Abs@lately  Everythin®  I 

Arperic&pType  Foupders  Co. 

United  States  of  f\ rrjerica 
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What  Runs  These  Presses? 


In  this  model  establishment,  as  in  many  others,  the  Presses  are  driven  by  LUNDELL 
MOTORS.  This  method  was  selected  because  it  is  the  most  economical,  most  flexible,  simplest, 
and  cleanest. 

It  is  the  most  economical,  because  only  the  energy  actually  needed  for  the  work  in  hand  is 
used.  It  is  possible  to  operate  one  or  all  of  the  presses  at  any  time  by  simply  turning  a  switch.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  rotate  a  long  line  of  shafting,  belting  and  pulleys  to  accomplish  this,  and  the 
40  per  cent  of  power  which  was  formerly  absorbed  in  this  way  is  now  saved. 

It  is  the  most  flexible,  because  each  machine  is  made  an  individual  unit,  capaple  of  separate 
control.  Each  press  can  be  started,  stopped,  or  run  fast  or  slow  in  either  direction  without  affecting 


PRESSROOM  OF  McCLlRE’S  MAGAZINE. 

any  other.  There  need  be  no  stoppage  of  the  entire  plant  at  any  time,  as  the  subdivision  of  the 
circuits  is  such  that  only  a  very  small  part  in  any  event  is  likely  to  get  out  of  order.  The  presses 
or  machines  may  be  located  according  to  the  best  economy  of  floor  space  and  light,  and  may  be 
moved  at  any  time  to  accommodate  additional  machines,  without  regard  to  shafts  or  belts. 

Simplest,  because  they  require  no  special  attention ;  have  few  parts ;  are  compact ;  are  not 
likely  to  get  out  of  order ;  can  have  the  power  they  consume  measured  at  any  time.  The  only 
attention  required  is  to  keep  the  oil  wells  filled. 

Cleanest,  because  the  elimination  of  shafting,  belting  and  pulleys  prevents  the  constant 
stirring  up  and  distribution  of  dust  and  dirt.  There  is  no  chance  for  grease  to  drip  on  the  work 
from  hangers  and  shafts.  Better  lighting  and  ventilation  is  permitted. 

Whether  you  have  Gordons,  bed  presses  or  web  presses  they  can  be  operated  best  by  Lundell 
Motors.  We  will  be  pleased  to  give  estimates  of  cost,  plans  and  advice.  Correspondence  promptly 
and  carefully  answered.  Write  for  Catalogue  No.  5U 

Sprague  Electric  Company, 

527  to  531  West  Thirty-fourth  St.,  New  York. 


40c.CutJ3lach 


HALF  THE 
RAILROADS 
IN  THE 
COUNTRY 
SPECIFY 

©We'0 

(Topping 

Inks 

IN 

CONTRACTS 
WHY? 
BECAUSE  IT 
IS  THE  BEST 

«j*  £ 

WE  GIVE 
THE  BEST 
ALWAYS  AT 
MODERATE 

PRICES 


HIGHLY  RECOMMENDED  BY  HUNDREDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS 

flp  (Xft  Ikenton  place 

♦  4W*  W  rilV  pbilabelpbia,  pa.,  tl.S.a. 

Manufacturers  of  High  Grade  Printing  Inks 


WE  SELL 

News  Ink,  -  4c. 

(By  the  Barrel) 

Peerless  Book  J5c. 

SPECIMEN 
BOOKS  AND 
PRICE  LIST 
ON  APPLICA¬ 
TION 

WE  MANU¬ 
FACTURE 
ANY  GOODS 
YOU  WANT, 
AND 

REMEMBER, 
ALWAYS 
THE  BEST 


Kind  Words  From  Our  Enemies. 


A  man  does  not  usually  count  on  receiving  cheering  messages 
from  his  business  rivals.  But  we  have  been  exceptionally  fortunate. 
Some  of  our  competitors  have  borne  testimony  to  the  excellence 
of  our  forty-cent  half-tone  black  in  terms  like  the  following: 

“  Worth  at  least  a  dollar  a  pound.” 

“  An  ink  of  the  very  highest  qualities.” 

“  No  intenser  black  can  be  had  at  any  price.” 

“  Shows  up  the  full  range  of  color  in  the  very  finest  half-tones.” 

“Beautifully  clear  in  the  high  lights;  intensely  black  in  the 

deep  shadows . Must  have  been  made  to  order  for  this 

particular  work/’ 

By  the  way,  we  omitted  to  state  that  our  competitors  did  not 
know  what  ink  it  was  they  were  writing  about.  It  was  before  them 
simply  as  a  sample,  with  nothing  to  show  who  made  it.  And  they 
didn’t  write  these  kind  messages  to  us,  but  to  some  of  our  friends. 

But  they  are  all  as  true  as  Gospel. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  kindness,  the  sincerity  of  the 
testimonials,  under  these  circumstances,  is  evident.  You  can  bank 
on  them. 

People  sometimes  tell  the  truth  before  they  “size  up”  the 
situation. 

F.  E.  OKIE  COMPANY, 

Kenton  Place, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

Okie  Inks. 

Huber  Press. 

Ferris  Printing. 


Printed  on 

Irwin N.  Megargee  &  Co.'s 
“  Snow-White  Enamel." 
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RT.  HON.  WILLIAM  EWART  GLADSTONE 


GEO.  F.  PENTECOST  MARTYN  SUMMERBELL 


TUB  GREATEST  BIBLE; 
HISTORY  OF  THE  AGE. 


What  Higher  Commendation 
could  be  given 

Tie  People’s  Bible  History 

or  any  other  work,  than  that  it  is  the  best 
thought  and  ablest  effort  of  the  WORLD-WIDE 
FAMOUS  SCHOLARS  whose  portraits  ap¬ 
pear  herewith? 


AN  EMINENT  AUTHORITY  SAYS  OF  THE  WORK : 

“  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  book  published, 
outside  of  the  Bible,  which  would  be  a  greater  boon 
to  any  intelligent  family  circle.” 


THE  PEOPLE’S  BIBLE  HISTORY  covers  fthat 

™  ’  time  ranging 

FROM  THE  CREATION  TO  THE  DESTRUCTION 
OF  JERUSALEM  BY  THE  ROMANS  AND  THE 
TRIUMPH  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

It  is  based  upon  the  Bible.  Supplemented  by  con¬ 
temporaneous  profane  History  and  further  supple¬ 
mented  and  corroborated  by  the  many  and  important 
archaeological  discoveries  of  more  recent  years. 


POPULAR  EDITION. 

The  Popular  edition  contains  942  pages,  7  by  10  inches,  797  of  which  are  solid  reading  matter  (about  four  times 
as  much  as  is  contained  in  the  average  book  of  equal  size),  and  fifty-seven  full-page  illustrations  from  the  best 
artists  of  the  world.  This  edition  is  sold  at  the  following  prices : 

Bound  in  Cloth,  -  --  --  --  --  $4*50 

Bound  in  Half  Levant,  -------  5.00 

Bound  in  Full  Levant,  Gilt  Edges,  Hand=made,  =  -  6.00 


QUARTO  EDITION. 

The  Quarto  edition  contains  1,260  pages,  9lA  by  12^  inches  in  size,  set  in  new  pica  type,  of  handsome,  clear 
face  ;  it  is  printed  on  the  finest  enameled  paper,  and  contains  200  full-page  illustrations  of  the  most  magnificent 
character,  besides  a  full-page  steel  plate  engraving  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  in  its  mechanical  execution  it  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  superior  to  any  work  of  this  nature  that  has  ever  been  published.  The  Quarto  edition  is  sold  at  the 
following  prices : 

In  One  Volume,  Full  Levant,  Gilt  Edges,  -  $15.00 

In  Two  Volumes,  Full  Levant,  Tufted,  Gilded,  de  luxe ,  20.00 


QUARTO  EDITION— IN  PARTS. 

To  adapt  the  People’s  Bible  History  especially  to  Bible  study,  we  have  incurred  the  expense  of  having  the 
Quarto  edition  put  up  in  sixteen  parts,  with  Review  Questions  to  each  book.  This  binding  is  substantial,  the 
books  being  trimmed  but  slightly,  so  that  in  case  one  desires  to  have  them  bound  after  getting  the  full  set  it  can 
be  done,  leaving  the  same  margins  as  are  in  the  full-bound  books.  This  form  of  binding,  at  its  price  of  $1  per 
part,  makes  it  convenient  for  many  to  purchase  the  Quarto  size,  while  the  payments  are  within  the  means  of  all, 
one  part  to  be  delivered  each  month.  Send  $1  for  Part  I,  and  you  will  surely  want  the  others. 


REDUCTIONS  TO  CLUBS. 


THE  PEOPLE’S  BIBLE  HISTORY  CO. 

HENRY  O.  SHEPARD.  Manager 
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Something  New...  JKSXS* 

The  MORTON  LOCK=UP. 


The  QUICKEST,  SAFEST  and  MOST  COMPLETE  LOCK-UP 
made.  All  in  One  Piece, 


An  Iron  Side-Stick  with  broad  bearings,  true  and  square, 
attached  to  the  best  machine- finished  Steel  Quoins. 

RIGID,  DIRECT,  QUICK,  SECURE. 

Place  directly  against  type,  putting  furniture  (if  required)  between 
chase  and  quoins.  Give  key  a  half-turn  and  the  work  is  done.  No  skew 
or  spring,  no  waste  of  time  or  Patience,  and  NO  QUOIN  CAN  DROP  OUT 
through  carelessness,  if  any  one  has  sufficient  bearing. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  WICKERSHAM  QUOIN  COMPANY, 

Send  for  Price  List.  174  Fort  Hill  Square,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


EDWARD  L.  MEG1LL,  Noflo  Duane  St”f NEW  YORK 


EXTRA  FINE  MILLED 

Pure  Carbon  Jet  Black 

NEWS  INK, 

5  cents  per  pound. 

GLIDDEN  &  WHITE  CO., 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 


■JAMES  WHITE  &  CO. 

PAPER  DBALBRS 


210  MONROE  STREET 


CHICAGO 


NOTICE 
OUR  NEW 
ADDRESS 


Cover- 

Book 

Papers 


21  6,  23  BARCLAY  §>T.  TO  26  28  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK. 

«=r  THERE  15  NO  REAL  ECONOMY  1/1  CHEAP  WORK  AT  CUT  PRICES"^! 
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The  Robert  Dick 

Mailer 

The  Printers’  friend.  Unrivaled  for 
simplicity,  durability  and  speed. 
With  it  experts  have  addressed 
from  6,000  to  8,586  papers 
in  less  than  an  hour. 
Latest  record,  200  papers 
in  less  than  a  minute.  No 
office  complete  without  it. 

For  information  concern¬ 
ing  mailer,  address 

Rev.  Robert  Dick  Estate 


RABOL  MFG.  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Prepared  Gums,  Glues,  Sizes  and  Finishes, 
Pastes,  Cements,  Mucilages, 

15  GOLD  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


ordinary  glue. 

SPHINX  LIQUID  GLUE  NO.  2— Replacing  animal  glue  for  light  binding. 

Can  be  used  cold,  saving  the  gas  and  trouble  of  dissolving.  No  smell. 
EMBOSSING  LIQUID-For  leather,  cloth  and  silk. 

ARABOL  MUCILAGE,  XX— The  cleanest  mucilage,  transparent,  easy 
flowing,  not  crusting  at  the  mouth  of  the  bottle. 

MATRIX  PASTE — Ready  mixed.  Needs  only  reducing  by  cold  water. 


“OEM”  PAPER  CUTTER 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

HOWARD 
IRON  WORKS, 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


The  "  Gem”  has  all  improve¬ 
ments  and  is  well  known  to 
the  trade.  Twenty-five  years 
on  the  market. 

Also  Victor  and  Diamond 
Hand  and  Power  Cutters. 


Do  You  want  a 
Good  Seller? 


We  furnish  the  trade  a  five-quire  box  of 
Monogrammed  paper  of  the  latest 
size,  finest  quality,  with  envelopes 
to  match,  at  $1.75  complete, prepaid 
to  any  city  in  the  United  States. 

Also  put  up  in  two-quire  boxes  at  75c. 

It  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Circular  and  samples  for  the  asking,  or 
sample  outfit  for  soliciting  orders  free 
with  trial  order. 
and  Ei 
Cards,  Etc. 

WM.  FREUND  &  SONS, 


174-176  State  Street, 


.  .  .  CHICAGO. 


The  “ACME”  Self-Clamping  Cutter  of  Today 


HAS  MANY  IMPROVEMENTS, 

Including  a  perfect-acting 

FRICTION  CLUTCH, 
NEW  STOP-MOTION, 

AND 

AUTOMATIC  BRAKE. 


Our  new  machines  can  be 
run  much  faster,  without 
noise  or  jar.  The  knife 
rises  quick  and  is  held  by 
Automatic  Brake,  which 
prevents  any  running  down 
of  knife. 

We  guarantee  accurate  and  safe 
cutting  and  great  durability. 

J* 

The  Child  Acme  Cutter 
and  Press  Co. 

33=35-37  Kemble  St.,  Roxbury, 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.S.A. 

New  York  Office,  =  12  Reade  Street, 

O.  C.  A.  CHILD,  Manager. 
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THE  SHEPARD  LOOSE-LEAF  BOOK 


Method  for  Binding 
Loose-Leaf  Sheets 

FOR  ALL  SYSTEMS  OF  ACCOUNTING 

IS  NO  EXPERIMENT. 


I  i  m \ 


SHEPARD  LOOSE-LEAF  BOOK  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


LEDGER  COVER  SHOWING  INDEX. 

The  above  is  a  cut  of  our  Loose-Leaf  Ledger,  filled,  showing  the  front  ends  of  binding  standards. 

It  also  shows  the  sheets  and  index  placed  in  the  covers. 

THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  THE  REGULAR  SIZES  OF  COVERS  AND  TRANSFERS, 

MADE  WITH  EITHER  2-INCH,  3-INCH  OR  4&-INCH  STANDARDS  : 

10  x  13J4  size  will  contain  sheets  9%  x  11^4 

11  x  16%  “  “  “  10^xl5>l3 

14^x17^  “  “  “  13Mxl5M 

16^x22^  “  “  “  15^x20^ 

The  back  with  2-inch  standard  will  bind  100  to  150  sheets;  the  3-inch,  from  300  to  450  sheets,  and  the  4^ -inch,  from 
600  to  800  sheets,  according  to  the  weight  of  paper  used. 


We  will  take  pleasure  in  answering  all  correspondence.  Ask  for  our  illustrated  pamphlet. 


2 1 2-2 1 4  Monroe  Street 
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.gassoftsec  j^jn 


IyT'PTI  BEFORE  PLACING  YOUR  ORDER 

HEAR  US 

THE  BEST  IS  THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL 

rirr^asrwrgi  in  the  end  Fii  o  M«'i  iciroTsiT# )?« iTl 

BL0MGREN-BR05-&C0 

i  f  :'  EN GRAVERS AND  ELECT ROTYPERS-i 

•:  RSI  LONG  DISTANCE  1 75  MONROE  ST  R3 

Ka  PHONE-M-  548  I'OoVl  ill  CHICAGO.  ILL-E3 
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Duplex 


Furnished  in  any 
Combination  of  Tints 
required... 


Enameled 

Book 

Paper 


The  Largest  Plant  in  the  World  for  Coating  Paper. 

Cbe  Champion  Coated  paper  Companp, 

HAMILTON,  OHIO, 

Manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Coated  Papers,  etc. 

....INCLUDING.... 

ENAMELED  BOOK,  LITHOGRAPH  PAPER, 

COATED  MANILA,  LABEL  PAPER, 

CARDBOARD,  SOAP  WRAPPERS,  Etc. 


Stock  carried  by  Paper  Dealers  throughout  the  United  States. 


WE  FILL  ORDERS  ONLY  THROUGH  JOBBERS. 
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ngton  St., 

Buffalo,  n.y. 
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niversal 
Wire  Stitching 
Machines. 


THE  SIMPLEST 
AND 

MOST  PERFECT 
MADE. 

All  working  parts  are 
made  of  best  quality  steel, 
hardened  and  carefully 
tempered. 

Workmanship  and  ma¬ 
terial  guaranteed. 

THOUSANDS 
IN  USE 

BY  BEST  HOUSES 
IN  THIS  COUNTRY 
AND  ABROAD. 


No.  4  UNIVERSAL  uses  Flat  and  Ronnd  Wire,  has  Flat  and  Saddle  Tables.  Capacity,  I  sheet  to  IK  Inches. 


E.  C.  FULLER  &  CO. 


Chicago  Office, 

279  Dearborn  Street. 


28  Reade  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 
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“About  half  the  Wire  Stitchers  in  use 
today  are  ‘Monitors.’  All  the  trouble 
comes  from  the  other  half.” 


1 


EFORE  you  purchase  a  Wire  Stitching  Machine  investigate  the  “Monitor.”  You  will  find  them  in  use  by  all  the 
leading  firms  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  giving  universal  satisfaction.  The  demand  for  Monitor  Stitchers 
is  beyond  our  manufacturing  facilities,  although  we  have  increased  threefold  within  the  past  two  years. 


All  Monitor  Machinery  is  built  in  our  own 
factory,  and  we  stand  back  of  it  with  the 
strongest  kind  of  a  guarantee. 


LATHAM’S  MONITOR  MULTIPLEX  POWER  PUNCHING  MACHINE 
Capacity,  y2  inch. 


LATHAM’S  MONITOR  STITCHERS 

Stitch  from  1  sheet  to  l3/s  inches. 


Let  us  send  you  further  details.  Send  for  list  of  Rebuilt  Machines.  Net  prices  and  terms  on  application. 

LATHAM  MACHINERY  COMPANY 


193-201  S.  Canal  Street,  Chicago 


THIS  IS  A  SPECIMEN  OF  OUR 


40c.  Cut  Black 


WE  GIVE  THE  BEST  ALWAYS  AT  MODERATE  PRICES 


ill 

We  Manufacture 

any  goods  you  want,  and 
remember  -  ALWAYS  THE 
BEST 

Highly  Recommended 

by  hundreds  of  testimonials 


WE  SELL 

News  Ink  at  4  cents 

( By  the  Barrel) 

Peerless  Book,  15  cents 


Specimen  Books  and  Price  List 

on  application. 


Half  the  Railroads  in  the  country  specify  OKIE’S  COPYING  INK  in  Contracts. 
Why?  BECAUSE  IT  IS  THE  BEST 

F.  E.  Okie  Co. 


Manufacturers  of  High-Grade 
PRINTING  INKS 


Kenton  Place  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 


“A  Penny  Saved  is  a  Penny  Earned P 

— Poor  Richard’s  Maxims. 

“A  Penny  Saved  Costs  Ton  a  Ten-Dollar  BMP 

— Poor  Richard  Up-to-Date. 


Some  little  discrepancy  here. 

Nevertheless,  both  are  true.  Extravagance  means  ruin,  now  as  in 
Poor  Richard's  day.  But  in  our  times  penuriousness  is  often  the  worst 
possible  extravagance. 

A  magnificent  Atlantic  liner  costs  millions,  but  is  not  extravagant ; 
rather,  it  is  typical  cheapness.  To  put  some  old  bargain-counter  tub  on 
the  ocean  ferry,  however,  would  be  a  piece  of  costly  saving.  Such  penny¬ 
squeezing  is  extravagant ;  it  would  be  cheaper  to  plate  the  ship’s  bottom 
with  mother-of-pearl. 

Just  so  with  ink. 

If  you  want  to  hold  and  increase  your  business  nowadays  you  must 
have  the  very  best  ink  obtainable  for  your  purpose.  When  you  have  such 
at  a  fair  price,  stick  to  it ;  an  attempt  to  squeeze  a  few  pennies  off  the 
price  will  spoil  work  that  will  cost  you  whole  wads  of  ten-dollar  bills. 

But  such  an  ink  doesn’t  need  plating  with  mother-of-pearl.  Beau¬ 
tifully-printed  sample  sheets  won’t  improve  its  working  qualities.  When 
a  salesman  comes  around  and  offers  to  sell  you  good  forty-cent  ink  for  a 
dollar  a  pound,  don’t  let  his  artistic  samples  save  him.  You  can  save  time 
and  make  money  by  turning  him  down,  hard  and  quick. 

F.  E.  OKIE  COMPANY, 

Kenton  Place, 

Philadelphia,  Pa..  U.  S.  A. 


f\UR  samples  and  specimen  books  are  printed  the  way  ordinary  printing  is  done.  They 
show  the  ink  the  way  it  shows  itself.  If  any  one  thinks  there  is  some  secret  about  it, 
and  wishes  to  learn  what  it  is,  we  shall  be  happy  to  show  him  these  insets  in  process  of  being 
printed.  The  real  secret,  however,  is  contained  in  the  ink . 


Printed  on 

Irwin  N  Megargee  &  Co.'s, 
"  Snow-White  EnameL"  • 


Okie  Inks. 
Huber  Press. 
Ferris  Printing. 
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ONE  OF  THE  FINEST  ARRANGED  ENGRAVING  AND  ELECTROTYPING  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 
INCREASE  OF  50  PER  CENT  IN  CAPACITY. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER. 


HARRY  FRANKS 

•  82  Pitt  Street  ■-  ■■■■  ■  ■■■  = 

SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA. 


nHAVE  decided  to  start  largely  in  the  trade 
of  supplying  the  newspaper  proprietors, 
printers,  bookbinders,  lithographers,  and 
those  masters  in  Allied  Trades  in  Australasia  and 
New  Zealand. 

I  introduced  the  American  Linotype  machines, 
and  am  now  selling  the  English  Linotype  machines 
in  Australasia.  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
manufacturing  firms  of  America  to  this.  I  am  in 
position  to  sell  in  each  Colony,  as  I  have  sub-agents  in 
each  of  the  Colonies,  who  help  me  in  disposing  of 
my  goods. 

I  also  would  ask  manufacturers  of  any  improved 
labor-saving  machinery  in  the  above  trade,  or  any 
outside  these  businesses,  to  write  me.  I  will  be  glad 
to  hear  from  them. 

Please  communicate  with  me  direct  here. 


Speed,  Half-tone  and  Embossing 
arc  the  points  which  make  the 
PERFECTED  PROUTY  JOB  PRESSES 


Perfect  ink  distribution. 

Noiseless,  strong  and 
simple  of  construc¬ 
tion. 

Not  a  cam  on  the  press. 

Presses  running  in  every 
civilized  country. 

Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices. 


o Manufactured  only  by 

BOSTON  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY, 

Successors  to  GEO.  W.  PROUTY  CO. 

7  WATER  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


Lithographic  Work 
an  ordinary  press 
by  an  ordinary 
printer - 

You’re  handling  more  or  less  litho¬ 
graphed  work  for  your  customers,  ain’t 
you? 

You’re  dependent  upon  the  lithog¬ 
rapher  for  such  work? 

You’re  at  his  mercy,  every  last  time, 
sure’s  you’re  a  foot  high,  ain’t  you? 

You  can’t  have  the  lithographic  stones 
on  which  the  work  is  engraved. 

That’s  where  he  has  you  foul. 

Either  he  does  the  work  or  you  go  the 
entire  expense  for  engraving  over  again, 
and  your  profits  go  with  the  new  expense. 

Besides,  you’ve  given  the  snap  away  to 
the  first  man  and  he  can  enter  the  com¬ 
petition  at  a  less  cost  than  you  can,  be¬ 
cause  he’s  got  the  engraving  all  ready. 
He’s  that  expense  ahead. 

Any  good,  plausible  reason  why  you 
should  act  as  a  feeder  to  the  lithographer 
and  charge  your  customer  two  profits 
when  there’s  another  and  better  way  ? 

Here’s  the  scheme : 

We  make  Li tho-Cero types. 

These  Litho-Cerotypes  are  relief  plates 
by  our  new  wax -engraving  process. 

These  plates  are  type  high  and  can  be 
used  on  any  ordinary  printing-press. 

They  take  no  more  make-ready  than 
type,  and  the  results  are  far  brighter, 
cleaner  and  snappier  than  any  litho¬ 
graphed  work  on  stone  ever  produced. 

The  cost  is  within  reason,  and  the 
Litho-Cerotype  is  your  property.  The 
next  time  the  work  comes  in,  the  profit  is 
increased  the  amount  of  the  first  outlay 
and  you  are  not  dependent  on  any  one. 

These  Litho-Cerotypes  will  stand 
seventy  thousand  impressions  if  you 
handle  them  half  right. 

We’d  just  like  to  show  you  some  of 
this  work. 

It’s  interesting  in  a  great  many  ways. 

All  this  matter  is  directed  at  the  pro¬ 
gressive  printer — the  one  who  investigates 
things  where  his  income  may  be  increased . 

We  should  like  to  hear  from  you,  stat¬ 
ing  your  wants. 

We  are  map  and  diagram  engravers  as 
well. 

Bormay  $  engravers, 

....Jill  Processes, 

64  Tulton  Street, 

new  VorH.  telephone,  371 3obn. 
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Send  five  two-cent  stamps  for  a  copy  of  our  Stock  Album, 

‘REPRODUCTIONS  OF  CELEBRATED  PAINTINGS  IN  MINIATURE,” 

Containing  over  500  interesting  Art  Subjects  suitable  for  Calendars,  Frontispieces,  etc. 
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THE  SHEPARD  LOOSE-LEAF  BOOK  CO’S 

Method  for  Binding 
Loose-Leaf  Sheets 

FOR  ALL  SYSTEMS  OF  ACCOUNTING 

IS  NO  EXPERIMENT. 


LEDGER  COVER  SHOWING  INDEX. 

The  above  is  a  cut  of  our  Loose-Leaf  Ledger,  filled,  showing  the  front  ends  of  binding  standards. 
It  also  shows  the  sheets  and  index  placed  in  the  covers. 


THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  THE  REGULAR  SIZES  OF  COVERS  AND  TRANSFERS, 

MADE  WITH  EITHER  2-INCH,  3-INCH  OR  4M-INCH  STANDARDS : 

10  x  13/4  size  will  contain  sheets  9/4  x  ll?i 

11  x  16/4  “  “  “  10^x15^ 

14/4  x  17/4  “  “  “  1354x15 % 

16^4x22^  “  “  “  1554x2054 

The  back  with  2-inch  standard  will  bind  100  to  150  sheets;  the  3-inch,  from  300  to  450  sheets,  and  the  4X -inch,  from 
600  to  800  sheets,  according  to  the  weight  of  paper  used. 


We  will  take  pleasure  in  answering  all  correspondence.  Ask  for  our  illustrated  pamphlet. 


SHEPARD  LOOSE-LEAF  BOOK  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


2 1 2-2 1 4  Monroe  Street. 
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J\  Hew  type  Case 


Designed  by 
Mr.  Heber  Wells, 
of  Paterson,  N.  J. 


E  show  here  a  new  improved  Job  Case  with  extra  large  cap  boxes, 
designed  to  hold  two  fonts  of  caps  and  figures.  The  boxes  in  this 
case  are  so  arranged  in  size  that  there  is  no  waste  room,  and  we 
believe  that  printers  will  be  quick  to  recognize  its  superior  advantages. 
In  dividing  this  case  to  hold  fonts  of  capitals,  figures  and  points,  the 
aim  has  been  to  get  as  large  boxes  as  possible  for  the  letters,  while 
the  figures,  points  and  odd  characters  have  been  disposed  of  in  boxes 
no  larger  than  their  importance  demands.  By  this  means  the  greatest 
economy  of  space  has  been  obtained.  This  excellent  case  was  designed 
and  placed  on  the  market  by  Mr.  Heber  Wells,  of  Paterson,  N.  J., 
and  by  him  turned  over  to  The  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co. 


The  Wells 
Two -Font 
Job  Case 

with 

Extra  Large 

Cap  Boxes. 


List  Price 

90  Cents 

Subject  to 
Usual  Discount 
on  Cases. 


The  cap  boxes  in  this  case  have  each  an  area  of  5 %  square  inches, 
which  is  about  one-third  greater  than  that  of  a  box  in  a  regular  news  cap 
case.  No  change  has  been  made  in  the  "lay”  of  the  case.  The  boxes  are 
all  in  their  regular  positions,  the  same  as  in  an  ordinary  cap  or  job  case. 

The  figure  boxes  are  all  in  the  back  row,  it  being  the  most  conven¬ 
ient,  as  it  is  evident  that  when  figures  are  not  needed  they  are  farthest 
removed.  When  these  cases  are  used  in  a  cabinet,  this  feature  will  be 
appreciated.  One  side  of  the  case  can  be  used  for  lower-case,  if  desired. 

Made  in  the  "New  Departure”  style,  with  three-ply  bottom,  like  all 
other  cases  manufactured  by  us. 

This  case  can  be  substituted  in  any  of  our  cabinets,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  without  extra  charge. 


WOOD  TYPE 

- AND - 

PRINTERS’ 

FURNITURE 


tlx  Hamilton  mfg.  Co. 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY . TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 

Eastern  Factory  and  Warehouse,  IV1 1 DDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 
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ROLLER 

MOULDS 

ROLLER¬ 

MAKING 

MACHINERY 


Complete  outfits  furnished. 


Estimates  furnished  for  large  or  small  outfits  and 
for  single  moulds. 

JAMES  ROWE 

76  West  Jackson  Street,  -  -  CHICAGO. 


THE  PRINTING  MACHINERY  CO.,  LTD. 

15  Tudor  Street,  Exclusive  European  Agent,  LONDON,  E.  C. 


&oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo<b 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLES 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING : 

Pudyard  Copers 
Persian  Copers 

ILLINOIS  PAPER  CO. 

181  Monroe  Street, 

CHICAGO. 


High-Grade  Paper-Folding 
Machines. 


THE  CHAMBERS  QUADRUPLE  16. 


E.  C.  FULLER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

New  York  and  Chicago. 


Chambers  Brothers  Company, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


WAVES 


Copyright,  1900,  by  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 
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MORE  FOLDS  AND  A  FEW  OTHER  DEVICES  FOR  THE  P] 


T  is  not  to  combat  any  envelope 
trust  that  these  schemes  are  pre¬ 
sented  for  making  circulars,  book¬ 
lets,  etc.,  self-contained  and  mail- 
able  ;  it  is  only  to  help  the  printer 
when  his  patron,  who  has  matter 
to  be  mailed,  demands  "some¬ 
thing  different.” 

We  know  that  the  envelope  in 
which  a  thing  ordinarily  would  be 
mailed  can  never  be  "different” 
so  far  as  the  printer  is  concerned ;  all  there  is  for 
him  to  do  is  to  buy  it  already  made  and  print  on  it. 
Over  a  sheet  of  paper,  however,  he  has  a  certain 
creative  power,  for  he  can  cut  and  fold  in  a  hundred 


ting.  First,  then,  if  you  take^^Kbellan^.f^l^Tt , 
trimming  off  the  folded  corners  at  a  slight  angle,  as 
in  Fig.  1,  you  will  find  a  narrow  V  has  been  taken 
out  of  each  side  of  the  sheet.  This  scheme ,  enters 


various  ways,  making  up  the  goods,  if  he  is  a  well- 
skilled  typographical  tailor,  to  suit  the  taste  and  fit 
the  "  figure  ”  of  any  customer. 

I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  calling  a  printer  a 
tailor,  but  the  fact  is  a  printer  is  called  upon  to  do  so 
many  things  besides  setting  type  and  running  presses 
that  the  suggestion  of  tailoring  as  a  side  line  — 
especially  when  it  is  the  making  of  paper  clothes  for 
printed  matter  —  ought  not  to  raise  anybody’s  ire. 

It  is  in  behalf  of  this  typographical  tailoring  that 
I  want  to  call  attention  to  a  few  more  folds  for  the 
printer’s  use  which  depend  more  or  less  upon  cut- 
5-3  - 


into  a  number  of  possible  devices,  for  it  at  once 
makes  one  part  able  to  be  folded  quite  independently 
and  in  a  different  manner  from  the  other. 

It  may  be  unnecessary  to  suggest,  but  a  way  to 
make  the  clipping  of  the  corners  easy  is  this :  Have 
a  piece  of  wood  cut  at  the  angle  you  want,  saw  this 
piece  in  two  and  screw  one  part  to  the  other,  making 
an  L  with  a  right  angle  both  inside  and  outside.  This 
frame  can  be  set  against  the  guides  of  the  cutter  and 
the  paper  jogged  against  it  to  give  the  desired  angle 
under  the  knife.  (See  diagrams  on  page  679.) 

For  a  circular,  fold  the  sheet  at  a  little  less  than 
a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  length ;  then  having  clipped 
both  folded  corners  (Fig.  2,  a),  turn  in  each  side  of 
the  larger  part  of  the  sheet,  creasing  from  the  points 
of  the  V’s  parallel  to  the*  edges  (b) .  This  done,  fold 
up,  over  and  over  (c) ,  as  if  for  insertion  in  an  envel¬ 
ope,  leaving  the  smaller  division  of  the  sheet  (above 
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the  V’s)  to  have  its  extending  sides  inserted  into 
the  ends  {d) ,  making  the  whole  fast. 

Variations  of  this  fold  can  be  made  easily  to  suit 
various  uses.  If  the  V’s  are  each  made  as  deep  as 
nearly  a  third  of  the  width,  the  sheet  can  be  folded 
as  in  Fig.  3,  so  that  the  smaller  part  of  the  sheet 
will  entirely  enclose  and  protect'  the  larger,  also 
fastening  it  safely  enough  for  third-class  mail  mat- 


ter  by  tucking  one  part  of  the  folded  end  under 
the  other  (d).  This  form,  with  a  postage  stamp 
placed  as  indicated  (in  Fig.  3,  e) ,  would  be  sealed 
for  first-class  matter,  and 
furthermore  could  protect  _  ' 

the  contents  absolutely 

from  the  eye  of  the  curi-  . 

ous.  A  printer  who  wants  _ 

unique  stationery  may  here  /9  (,  h 

find  something  worth 

using. 

For  economy  of  paper,  a  form  like  Fig.  4  might 
be  used,  and  by  printing  or  writing  altogether  on 
the  inside  of  the  sheet  (a),  the  matter  would  still  be 
hid  by  the  folding.  To  close  this,  a  dab  of  mucilage 
along  the  edge  of  one  of  the  flaps  will  suffice,  or  a 


postage  stamp  fixed  as  in  Fig.  3,  e,  will  do  ;  but  as 
you  doubtless  often  have  the  trimmings  of  gummed 
paper  in  the  office,  a  printed  label  (done  conven¬ 
iently  sometimes  on  the  superfluous  margin  of 
another  job)  bearing  either  a  return  notice  or  some 
advertisement,'  would  be  handy  to  slap  across  the 
lapping  edges  (d  or  e) . 

The  sending  of  coins  through  the  mail  is  unde¬ 
niably  hazardous,  but  until  the  Government  gives 


us  a  fractional  paper  currency,  this  practice  will 
probably  be  common.  If  your  customers  of  a  mail 
order  business  desire  to  have  returns  of  this  sort 
protected,  offer  a  mailing  card  which  you  can  easily 
make  by  the  use  of  a  few  bits  of  cutting  rule. 

It  requires  a  heavy  manila,  or  some  other  tough, 
folding  stock ;  the  scoring  and  punching  to  be  after 
the  arrangement  of  Fig.  5.  Make  the  slits  somewhat 
less  than  the  diameter  of  the  coins  they  are  respect¬ 
ively  intended  for,  so  that  none  can  possibly  slip 
through;  print  the  card  to  indicate  the  places  of  half 
dollars,  quarters,  dimes,  nickels  and  cents,  place 
advertisements  where  you  like,  and  give  brief  direc¬ 
tions  to  say  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  coin  is  to 
be  inserted  in  its  slit,  and 
that  the  card  is  to  be  folded 
over  its  opposite  edge  to 
hold  it  fast.  The  card  should 
be  folded  in  the  shape  of  a 
Z ;  and  notice  that  this  en-  A 
ables  it  to  both  hold  and  9 
cover  two  rows  of  coins, 
provided  the  coins  are  in¬ 
serted  one  row  from  each 
side. 

Although  it  may  be  well 
to  print  both  sides,  the  slit¬ 
ting  and  the  printing  can  be 
done  with  one  form  each,  for  both  sides.  Of  course, 
a  card  of  one  row  might  answer  in  some  cases,  and 
would  save  half  the  number  of  impressions ;  but 
the  Z  form  should  still  be  kept,  in  order  to  cover 
the  metallic  edges  appearing  on  both  sides.  Prob¬ 
ably  it  is  needless  to  explain  further  that  the  fold 
and  its  distance  from  the  slit  are  as  important  as 
the  slit  itself,  and  that  scoring  and  cutting  must  be 
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done  together,  or  with  the  most  careful  register  ; 
and  also  that  the  card  is  planned  to  hold  coins  only 
when  placed  in  an  envelope  that  will  keep  it  closed. 


If  you  bend  a  piece  of  cutting-rule  —  brass  will 
do  if  the  run  is  not  to  be  long  —  and  block  it  firmly, 
say  in  plaster  of  paris,  or  a  specially  sawn  piece  of 
furniture,  there  is  no 
reason  why  you  can  not 
punch  curved  slits  in 
paper  as  well  as  straight 
ones.  For  what  I  am 
now  going  to  suggest, 
a  printer  will  find  that 
Mr.  Knaufft’s  chapters 
on  "  Drawing  for  Prin¬ 
ters”  will  stand  him  in 
good  stead.  The  idea 
is,  to  make  with  cutting- 
rule  a  catch  for  closing 

covers  of  booklets  or  circulars,  and  to  incorporate 
the  slits  with  an  amusing  or  attractive  design. 

The  principle  of  the  catch  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  6, 
one  piece  receiving 
a  semicircular  cut  to 
raise  from  the  paper 
a  tongue  that  will 
slip  through  the 
straight  slit  of  the 
other.  "  On  every 
tongue ”  might  be 
the  appropriate  heading  for  a  developed  scheme  of 
this  sort  (see  Fig.  7) .  In  Fig.  7,  a ,  the  opened  cover 
shows  both  lower  and  upper  fold,  similar  to  the 
pieces  in  Fig.  6,  but  in  this  case  all  the  same  sheet. 
In  the  design  of  the  face  the  rule  should  cut  a 
straight  line  for  the  mouth,  while  the  tongue  should 
be  loosened  by  the  cutting  of  the  curved  rule  placed 
in  the  other  side  of  the  form. 

In  planning  the  folds  of  such  a  cover,  leave  the 
,  under  leaf  short  enough  to  allow 
7  the  upper  one  to  slide  over  it,  so  as 
to  let  the  tongue  slip  up  and  out  of 
the  straight  cut  without  having  to 
be  bent  back.  If  you  cover  a  book¬ 
let  thus,  the  stapling  or  tying  may 
be  done  at  the  edge  of  the  middle 
fold  or  (as  in  Fig.  7)  in  one  of  the 
creases ;  and  I  would  suggest,  for 
the  purpose  of  attracting  attention, 
that  the  thing  be  mailed  without  any 
envelope  other  than  it  makes  of 
itself. 


Fig.  8  has  been 
used,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  above, 
as  an  advertisement 
entitled,  "  Looking 
Out  for  Business,” 
and  the  design  on 
the  under  fold  in  this 
case  is  made  to  be 
complete  in  itself 
when  the  folder  is 
half  open,  pointing 
the  observer  to  the 
matter  still  further 
inside,  beginning, 

"We  are  on  the  look¬ 
out.”  Fig.  9  is  more 
simple.  Upon  the 
cover  may  be  printed, 

"  If  You  Want  the 
Inside  of  the  Matter”-—,  and,  "Here  it  is!”  will 
naturally  follow  inside,  giving  the  sender  of  the 
circular  a  good  chance  to  put  the  matter  in  a  nut¬ 
shell. 

If  the  printer  should  feel  he  is  not  draftsman 
enough  to  draw  suitable  designs,  or  indeed  copy 
these  for  himself,  he  can  undoubtedly  get  what  he 
needs  at  slight  cost  from  any  photo-engraver ;  for 
if  the  engraver  has  no  one  in  his  shop  who  can 
make  the  drawings,  he  will  certainly  know  where  he 
can  get  them.  Or,  perhaps  The  Inland  Printer  Com¬ 
pany  will  issue  enlarged  plates  similar  to  those  here 
shown  and  put  them  into  the  collection  of  their  Cut 
and  Ornament  Book. 


an  idea  in  different  words  or  phrases.  The  Century 
Dictionary  defines  it  first  as  "repetition  of  the  same 
word,  or  use  of  several  words  conveying  the  same 
idea,”  and  then  as  repetition  of;  meaning  in  different 
words ;  and  in  the  Standard  Dictionary  only  one 
definition  is  given,  including  both  kinds.  Another 
word,  "tautophony,”  is  recorded  by  all  the  lexicog- 

*  Copyrighted,  1897,  by  F.  Horace  Teall.  All  rights  reserved. 
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raphers  as  meaning  repetition  of  the  same  sound, 
but  no  evidence  is  given  that  any  writer  ever  used 
the  word. 

On  etymological  grounds,  as  well  as  because  of 
prevalent  usage,  "tautology”  is  the  right  name  for 
faulty  repetition,  whether,  of  the  same  word  or  of 
the  same  idea  in  other  words.  One  of  its  elements 
necessitates  its  application  to  speech  or  writing,  and 
the  corresponding  element  in  "tautophony”  means 
sound  only.  We  might  classify  a  mere  faulty 
repetition  of  sound,  as  of  a  recurring  syllable,  as 
tautophony ;  but  any  useless  repeating  of  sense  is 
tautology. 

Dr.  G.  P.  Quackenbos,  in  his  "Advanced  Course 
of  Composition  and  Rhetoric,”  unfortunately  men¬ 
tioned  sound  only,  instead  of  sense,  in  noting  the 
fault,  as  follows:  "A  regard  for  harmony  requires 
us,  in  the  progress  of  a  sentence,  to  avoid  repeating 
a  sound  by  employing  the  same  word  more  than 
once,  or  using  in  contiguous  words  similar  combina¬ 
tions  of  letters.  This  fault  is  known  as  tautology.” 
Alfred  Ayres  quotes  this  in  "The  Verbalist,”  and 
says:  "Dr.  Quackenbos  is  in  error.  The  repetition 
of  the  same  sense  is  tautology,  and  the  repetition  of 
the  same  sound  is  tautophony.”  Both  of  these  wri¬ 
ters  are  in  error,  but  the  error  of  the  critic  is  worse 
than  the  other ;  it  consists  in  ignoring  the  fact  that 
the  definition  criticised,  though  faulty,  actually 
includes  much  that  is  not  properly  classified  under 
the  name  he  prescribes  for  it.  Dr.  Quackenbos’s 
work  suffered  mutilation  at  the  hands  of  a  reviser, 
probably  because  of  this  criticism,  for  an  edition 
made  after  the  death  of  the  author  contains  the 
original  statement  with  "  tautophony  ”  instead  of 
"tautology,”  thus  leaving  the  work  without  men¬ 
tion  of  the  fault  by  its  common  and  all-comprehen¬ 
sive  name.  The  reviser  might  well  enough  have 
provided  for  the  use  of  "tautophony”  in  minute 
classification,  though  its  utility  may  be  doubted ; 
but  he  should  have  added  not  only  a  correct  defi¬ 
nition  of  "tautology,”  but  also  some  examples  of 
the  fault. 

An  example  showing  repetition  both  of  sense 
and  of  sound  is  the  following  sentence  from  an 
obituary  notice  of  an  actor :  "  There  he  bore  a 
prominent  part  in  all  the  successive  successes  of  the 
Robertsonian  comedy,  and  soon  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  prominent  leading  men  on  the 
stage.”  Such  a  sentence  shows  at  a  glance  that  it 
is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  should  never  be  allowed 
to  pass  into  print.  Edward  S.  Ellis,  in  a  book 
entitled  "Common  Errors  in  Writing  and  Speaking,” 
cites  a  similar  instance  as  follows:  "A  public  man 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  when  called  upon,  some  time 
ago,  to  address  his  friends,  said:  'I  am  glad  to  see 
you  have  such  an  enjoyable  time  enjoying  the  enjoy¬ 
ment.’  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  if  the  gentleman 
had  been  allowed  a  few  minutes  in  which  to  prepare 
himself,  he  would  have  done  better.  He  couldn’t 


have  done  worse.”  It  should  be  impossible  for  any 
one  to  speak  so,  and  we  may  even  doubt  whether 
the  saying  ever  actually  occurred  just  as  it  is 
reported.  Although  Mr.  Ellis  avers  that  the  man 
used  the  words  as  quoted,  we  seem  to  have  seen  or 
heard  the  same  speech  elsewhere  cited  as  a  mere 
possibility. 

Mr.  Ellis  could  not  have  done  much  worse  in 
writing  on  such  a  subject  than  he  did  in  his'  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph:  "We  often  have  sentences  where 
the  same  idea  is  repeated  in  different  words.  Thus, 
'  Less  ability  is  necessary,  but  more  time  is 
required.’  This  is  better  rendered,  'Less  ability 
and  more  time  are  required.’  ”  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  first  of  these  expressions  is  better  than  the 
other.  Less  ability  is  not  required  in  any  case,  but 
less  ability  is  necessary  or  needed  for  some  things 
than  for  others.  Moreover,  the  suggested  correc¬ 
tion  substitutes  copulative  coordination  where  adver¬ 
sative  coordination  is  intended.  The  example  is  not 
strictly  one  of  repetition  of  the  same  idea  in  different 
words. 

A  most  absurd  teaching  on  tautology  has  been 
repeated  by  various  rhetoricians,  probably  the  latest 
instance  being  this,  from  A.  S.  Hill’s  "Principles  of 
Rhetoric”:  "Tautology  —  or  the  fault  of  saying 
again  exactly  what  has  just  been  said  —  is  the 
crudest  form  of  repetition,  and  is  never  excusable. 
For  example  :  '  Let  observation,  with  extended  view. 
Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru.’  Or,  as  the 
lines  have  been  translated  into  prose,  'Let  observa¬ 
tion  with  extensive  observation  observe  mankind 
extensively.’  ”  The  passage  quoted  is  from  Samuel 
Johnson’s  poem,  "The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.” 
Never  was  a  sentence  written  with  nicer  discrimina¬ 
tion  of  word-sense.  It  does  not  contain  any  pair  of 
exactly  synonymous  words.  Observation  and  view 
are  very  clearly  different,  and  "  survey  ”  is  not  the 
same  as  "observe,”  although  one  can  not  either  have 
a  view  or  survey  anything  without  observing. 
Doctor  Johnson  very  plainly  used  "observation”  to- 
denote  the  mere  act  of  seeing  carefully  (here  stand¬ 
ing  for  a  person  seeing),  "  view”  to  indicate  scope 
of  vision,  and  "  survey  ”  to  mean  examine  or  inspect 
so  as  to  ascertain  particulars.  "From  China  to- 
Peru  ”  is  a  definite  extent,  not  even  hinted  at  by  the 
adverb  "extensively.”  Nothing  of  the  kind  could 
be  more  absurd  than  classifying  this  couplet  as 
tautology.  If  different  words  allied  in  sense  could 
not  be  legitimately  used  together,  we  should  often 
find  ourselves  wofully  restricted  in  ability  for 
expression. 

We  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled  in 
such  a  matter,  even  by  really  authoritative  rhet¬ 
oricians.  Probably  no  book  has  ever  been  written 
that  did  not  contain  some  erroneous  statement. 
Authority  can  never  be  strictly  entitled  to  blind 
acceptance  in  every  particular  by  any  one  who- 

Cares  tO  be  right.  (To  be  continued.) 
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ESTABLISHING  A  NEWSPAPER. 


IV. —  READY-PRINT,  PLATES,  OR  ALL  HOME  PRODUCTION. 

TO  give  an  o  inion  in  a  few  words  as  to  which 
form  of  paper  is  most  desirable,  considering 
all  points  —  ready-print,  plates,  or  all  home  produc¬ 
tion  —  I  should  unhesitatingly  say  the  latter.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  this  belief.  Where  is  the 
paper  which  is  a  power  in  its  community,  whose 
publisher  is  looked  up  to  as  a  leader  among  men,  or 
whose  financial  success  is  marked,  which  has  "patent 
insides  ”  ?  They  are  very,  very  rare.  The  publisher 
who  uses  a  ready-print  has  practically  no  control 
over  his  advertising  columns,  and  gets  out  a  paper 
that  is  usually  a  misfit,  as  the  pages  of  "patent”  and 
home  print  seldom  harmonize  in  type,  ad.  display 
or  presswork,  and  it  is  useless  to  try  and  make  them 
conform,  as  the  entire  paper  would  then  have  the 
appearance  of  a  bygone  age,  with  no  evidence  of 
life  or  enterprise.  The  character  of  the  matter  is 
frequently  not  what  would  be  selected  to  appeal  to 
the  particular  needs  of  a  community,  is  often  unat¬ 
tractively  presented  and  poorly  made  up,  and  in  the 
advertising  are  included  many  ads.  that  should  not 
be  in  a  family  paper.  These  reasons  could  be  elab¬ 
orated  upon  ad  infinitum ,  but  a  consideration  of  the 
mere  facts  as  stated  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  deter 
any  publisher  from  using  the  too-ready  print.  The 
greatest  argument  that  is  advanced  in  favor  of  these 
is  their  cheapness,  as  they  cost  but  little  more  than 
white  paper.  Answer :  Buy  a  smaller  sheet,  print  it 
all  at  home,  and  control  the  whole  of  your  product. 

Plates  ?  Yes,  plates  are  a  good  thing  when  judi¬ 
ciously  used.  By  this  I  mean  that  plates  should  not 
be  in  the  majority,  but  a  very  poor  second  in  point 
of  quantity,  and  as  much  care  should  be  devoted  to 
their  selection  as  to  any  other  published  features. 
It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  subscribers  demand  many 
columns  and  many  pages  of  reading  matter  or  they 
are  dissatisfied.  Years  ago,  when  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  was  the  only  publication  entering  the  home, 
readers  expected  to  find  enough  to  last  them  from 
one  issue  to  another,  but  the  literary  features  are 
now  covered  at  a  very  reasonable  figure  by  the 
magazines,  and  the  publisher  of  a  weekly  journal  has 
little  to  do  to  satisfy  subscribers  but  to  chronicle  the 
news  of  his  locality  in  particular  and  of  the  world  in 
general.  Give  your  readers  this  menu  and  see  if 
they  are  not  pleased.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  news¬ 
paper  has  for  many  years  been  gradually  but  surely 
becoming  a  misnomer,  but  is  slowly  recovering  and 
will  some  day  be  almost  exclusively  what  its  name 
implies  —  a  paper  that  prints  news. 

By  all  means  have  the  entire  paper  printed  at 
home,  even  if  it  must  be  smaller  than  it  otherwise 
would,  and  use  plates  if  it  is  impossible  to  find  suf- 

:icles  was  started  in  The  Inland  Printer  for 
be  "Buying-  Material— (a)  Size  and  Quan- 


ficient  local  happenings  and  general  news  to  fill  the 
space,  but  have  the  plate  of  a  news  character  rather 
than  literary.  The  families  are  very  few  that  do  not 
have  one  or  more  magazines  that  meet  all  their 
requirements  in  a  literary  way,  and  it  would  be  a 
much  better  policy  to  club  with  one  of  these  than  to 
use  a  ready-print  or  several  pages  of  plates.  A 
plan  much  better  than  clubbing  is  being  followed  by 
several  papers  successfully.  Magazines  are  offered 
at  a  reduction  from  the  publishers’  prices  to  all  sub¬ 
scribers  that  have  paid  in  advance,  they  having  the 
privilege  of  selecting  from  a  list  of  the  more  desir¬ 
able  monthlies.  This  fills  the  demand  nicely  and  at 
the  same  time  is  an  inducement  for  subscribers  to 
keep  paid  in  advance. 

As  this  question  is  closely  related  to  that  of  size, 
it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  two  in  their  relation 
to  each  other.  The  number  of  columns  of  ads.  in  a 
paper  should  never  exceed  the  number  of  columns 
of  reading  matter,  but  a  six-column  folio,  or  a  paper 
from  that  size  up,  can  carry  forty  per  cent  adver¬ 
tising  without  being  overloaded.  From  this  state¬ 
ment  it  will  be  seen  that  the  size  of  the  paper 
depends  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  advertising 
that  can  be  secured,  and  so  it  must  to  a  large  extent. 
Here  are  a  few  figures  in  this  connection  that  should 
be  studied  carefully  by  the  prospective  publisher. 
A  paper  of  less  than  four  six-column  pages  it  is 
unwise  to  start,  for  two  reasons :  First,  unless  a 
man  is  reasonably  sure  that  he  can  secure  200  inches 
of  advertising  within  the  first  year  he  takes  great 
chances  of  failure  for  lack  of  sufficient  income  to 
float  his  publication ;  and,  second,  the  amount  of 
reading  matter  required  to  balance  200  inches  of 
advertising  is  sufficient  to  fill  a  six-column  folio. 
Some  localities,  with  small  populations,  will  not 
furnish  this  amount  of  news,  and  it  is  here  that 
the  supply  should  be  augmented  by  plate  matter. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

THE  cover  of  this  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer 
was  designed  and  composed  by  A.  R.  Allexon, 
with  The  Henry  O.  Shepard  Company,  Chicago.  It 
was  not,  however,  entered  for  competition  in  the 
cover-design  contest. 


FRANKLIN  celebrations  among  the  printers  not 
only  serve  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  their 
patron  saint,  and  permit  of  old  acquaintance  being 
renewed  between  master  printers,  but  have  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  strengthen  the  bond  of  fellowship  between 
employer  and  employe,  when  both  meet  together  as 
they  do  in  many  cities.  That  the  custom  may  be 
continued  unchanged  for  all  time  is  the  wish  of  those 
who  have  the  best  interests  of  the  printing  trade  at 
heart. 


Vol.  XXIV.  FEBRUARY,  1900.  No.  5. 


The  Inland  Printer  is  issued  promptly  on  the  first  of  each  month, 
and  will  spare  no  endeavor  to  furnish  valuable  news  and  information  to 
those  interested  professionally  or  incidentally  in  printing,  engraving, 
electrotyping,  stereotyping,  bookbinding,  and  in  the  paper  and  stationery 
trades.  Persons  connected  with  any  of  these  lines  will  confer  a  favor 
by  sending  news  from  their  section  of  the  country  pertaining  to  the  above 
trades,  particularly  individual  theories  and  experiences  of  practical  value. 


Subscribers  and  others  having  questions  they  desire  answered  by 
letter  or  through  The  Inland  Printer  should  place  such  queries  on  sep¬ 
arate  sheets  of  paper,  and  not  include  -them  in  business  letters  intended 
for  the  subscription  department.  If  so  written  they  can  be  sent  with  busi¬ 
ness  letters,  but  it  is  better  to  forward  them  under  separate  cover,  mark¬ 
ing  plainly  on  outside  of  envelope  the  name  of  department  under  which 
answer  is  expected.  Read  paragraph  at  the  beginning  of  each  depart¬ 
ment  head  for  particulars.  Letters  asking  reply  by  mail  should  be 
accompanied  by  stamp.  The  large  amount  of  correspondence  reaching 
this  office  makes  compliance  with  these  requests  absolutely  necessary. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 


IT  is  encouraging  to  note,  from  information  re¬ 
ceived  from  some  cities,  that  the  master  printers’ 
organizations  are  pulling  together  in  a  more  effective 
manner  so  far  as  estimating  is  concerned.  With 
stock,  labor,  machinery,  type  and  other  items  higher 
than  heretofore,  a  revision  of  prices  has  been  neces¬ 
sary,  and  the  indications  are  that  printers  as  a  rule 
are  displaying  more  "backbone  ”  and  at  the  same 
time  consulting  one  another  in  the  effort  to  get 
consistent  prices  for  their  work. 


THE  newspaper  faker  still  continues  to  do  busi¬ 
ness,  in  spite  of  the  frowns  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association.  That  there  are  newspapers 
which  will  permit  their  columns  to  be  used  in  the 
semi-confidence  game  which  is  concealed  in  the 
methods  of  the  special  write-up  schemes  of  impe¬ 
cunious  adventurers  is  a  cause  for  regret  to  the 
great  fraternity  of  American  newspaper-makers.  It 
is  due  to  the  public,  and  due  to  the  credit  of  the 
American  press,  that  some  plan  be  adopted  to  dis¬ 
countenance  so-called  newspaper  enterprises  which 
are  merely  thinly  disguised  frauds. 


NO  investment,  with  possibly  some  few  excep¬ 
tions,  is  quite  so  alluring  to  the  capitalist  as 
the  purchase  of  stock  in  type-composing  mechan¬ 
isms  and  similar  devices  for  the  cheapening  of  the 
cost  of  composition.  The  vast  demand  for  reading 
matter  and  the  phenomenal  changes  wrought  by  the 
introduction  of  the  machines,  the  immense  sums 
realized  for  their  stockholders,  and  the  inconceiv¬ 
able  inventive  genius  manifested  in  attaining  the 
seemingly  impossible,  have  opened  the  way  for  the 
speculator  and  stock-jobber  to  the  purse-strings  of 
the  confiding  man  of  money.  The  results  obtained 
by  some,  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  doubting 
Thomases,  and  the  chances  that  many  men  have 
missed  through  being  too  conservative,  are  empha¬ 
sized  by  prettily  working  mechanisms  which  are  to 
the  eyes  of  the  inexperienced  so  full  of  possibilities 
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that  their  utter  impracticability  as  labor-savers  are 
never  suspected.  The  ingenuity  of  the  promoters 
is  remarkable  in  its  simplicity,  and  the  evidences  of 
fair  dealing  with  which  they  clothe  their  proposals 
are  almost  unfailing  baits.  The  man  of  business, 
when  invited  to  place  his  money  in  a  "  sure  thing  in 
the  type-machine  line,”  should  remember  the  demand 
of  the  horse  dealer  who  said:  "I  don’t  want  a  'has- 
been  ’  or  a  'will-be  ’  —  I  want  an  'iser’.” 


IN  the  last  issue  of  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Deutsche 
Buchdrucker  we  find  the  following  short  notice  : 
"In  order  to  cover  the  expenses  which  we  have 
made  during  the  year  1899-1900  in  our  efforts  to 
introduce  the  common  scale  it  will  be  necessary  to 
collect  6,000  marks  from  the  journeymen  and  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  guild,  share  and  share  alike.  It  has 
therefore  been  decided  that  the  annual  dues,  amount¬ 
ing  to  20  pfg.,  shall  be  collected  at  once.  We  hope 
that  every  member  will  send  in  his  dues  and  thus 
enable  us  to  remove  our  debt  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  moneys  are  to  be  collected  by  the  chapels.” 


LETTERS  of  acknowledgment  are  still  being 
received  from  United  States  consuls  abroad  to 
whom  copies  of  the  Exposition  number  of  The 
Inland  Printer  were  sent.  James  M.  Ayers,  con¬ 
sul  at  Rosario,  Argentine  Republic,  says  in  speaking 
of  the  printing  interests  there:  "We  are  'getting 
there  ’  in  the  Argentines,  but  it  takes  'hammering 
away.’”  James  G.  Stowe,  consul-general  at  Cape 
Town,  South  Africa,  notes  (as  stated  in  his  reports 
to  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington)  that : 
"This  country  needs  and  wants  printers’  machinery, 
material  and  supplies  of  United  States  manufactur¬ 
ers,”  and  goes  on  to  say  that  "the  only  way  the 
people  in  this  country  get  goods  at  present  is 
through  the  export  commission  houses  of  the  United 
States,  who  send  their  men  to  South  Africa,  and  sell 
everything  from  a  pin  to  an  engine.  Why  don’t  the 
manufacturers  send  their  own  representatives  here, 
when  the  war  is  over  ?  ”  he  adds.  This  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  manufacturers  themselves  to  decide. 


THE  movement  for  the  introduction  of  the  com¬ 
mon  scale  of  the  German  master  and  journey¬ 
men  printers,  which  was  announced  some  time  ago, 
has,  as  we  just  learn  from  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Deutsch¬ 
land's  Buchdrucker ,  met  with  great  success.  "This 
year’s  experience  has  shown  us  again  that  a  good 
word  will  always  find  a  listening  ear.  In  most  cases 
the  encouragement  of  our  representatives  and  the 
moral  influence  of  the  guild  were  sufficiently  strong 
to  induce,  so  far,  366  firms  in  115  cities  to  join  the 
guild.  In  only  59  concerns  a  threat  of  strike  was 
necessary.  Twenty-six  firms,  however,  resisted  this 
measure,  and  in  consequence  thereof  230  men  were 
placed  out  of  position.  From  this  we  can  easily  see 
that  the  Common  Guild  exercises  great  moral  influ¬ 


ence  over  the  trade.  It  has  the  power  of  bringing 
about  a  friendly  solution  to  all  questions  of  impor¬ 
tance  which  may  arise  and  always  settles  disputes 
concerning  the  tariff,  and  that  in  itself  is  of  great 
value.  The  work  and  effort  of  the  organization  have 
now  the  approval  and  support,  not  only  of  the  print¬ 
ing  trade,  but  of  the  Government  itself.  We  have 
received  the  moral  support  of  the  entire  press  and 
have  not  found  any  opposition  whatever.  The  press 
now  not  only  praises  the  common  organization,  but 
it  strongly  recommends  it  for  adoption  in  other 
trades.”  _ 

A  TTENTION  is  called  to  the  new  department  in 
l\.  this  issue  devoted  to  postal  information  for 
printers  and  the  general  public.  The  present 
instalment  will  give  an  idea  of  the  points  intended 
to  be  covered  each  month.  New  rulings  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  rendered  by  the  postoffice  regarding 
the  mailing  of  printed  matter.  Printers,  above  all 
people,  should  be  thoroughly  posted  in  this  line. 
The  new  department  will  cover  the  subject  fully, 
and  all  statements  made  can  be  depended  upon 
as  being  correct  and  up  to  date.  The  writer  in 
charge  of  the  department  is  in  position  to'  speak 
authoritatively  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  postal 
service,  and  there  is  no  question  but  what  this  new 
feature  of  The  Inland  Printer  will  prove  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  valuable  it  has  ever  had 
the  pleasure  of  offering  its  readers. 


THE  committee  on  tariff  of  the  German  printers’ 
guild  some  time  ago  appointed  a  special  com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  three  employers  and  three 
employes,  with  respectively  five  assistants,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  draw  up  a  special  tariff  for  the 
use  of  typesetting  machines.  This  committee  has 
completed  the  tariff  and  it  went  into  effect  January 
1,  1900.  For  the  hand,  however,  it  will  only  be 
provisory.  Two  copies  of  these  laws  were  sent  to 
all  offices  where  typesetting  machines  are  being 
used,  and  it  is  expected  that  these  firms  will  abide 
by  the  rules  and  regulate  the  working  hours  accord¬ 
ingly.  By  these  means  the  committee  hopes  that  a 
new  peaceful  understanding  between  employers  and 
employes,  regarding  matters  of  common  interest, 
will  be  brought  about,  and  that  the  friendly  spirit 
which  has  always  existed  in  the  guild  will  be 
restrengthened  by  the  acceptance  of  the  new  tariff 
for  the  typesetting  machines. 


A  SLIDING  SCALE  OF  WAGES. 

HERE  is  evidence  that  a  system  of  wages  based 
on  the  sliding-scale  plan  is  gaining  advocates 
not  only  among  employers  but  among  workmen 
themselves.  This  is  due  to  the  approachment  which, 
despite  the  many  aggravating  local  disturbances  in 
the  trade,  is  manifesting  itself  in  the  general  trend 
of  thought  between  the  employing  and  journeymen 
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printers:  It  is  notorious  that  the  typographical 

union  continues  to  accept  as  members  men  who  are 
not  competent  to  earn  the  wages  set  by  the  union. 
Explain  it  or  excuse  it  as  we  may,  the  fact  remains 
that  in  accepting  such  men  and  thus  placing  its  seal 
of  approval  on  their  claims  to  earn  the  wages  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  rules,  the  union  is  leavening  itself  with 
a  weakness  which  is  a  serious  menace  to  the  trade. 
An  established,  firm  and  conservative  union  is  the 
mainstay  of  the  printing  trades.  The  injustice  to 
the  competent  printer  whose  earning  power  is  above 
the  minimum  scale  set  by  the  union  is  apparent. 
He  is  usually  kept  down  to  the  union  scale  because 
the  employer  has  to  borrow  from  him  to  make  up 
the  deficiencies  of  his  incompetent  fellow-workman. 
The  stock  argument  against  the  sliding  scale  is  that 
if  it  is  established  the  lowest  rate  in  the  scale  will 
be  the  general  wage.  Competition  will  regulate 
this,  however.  The  scale  will  not  be  abused  when 
the  touch  of  earning  ability  is  fairly  and  sincerely 
applied  both  by  the  union  and  the  employing  printer. 


price,  and  like  it  or  not.  But  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Society  of  American  Authors,  instead  of  so 
many  tons,  covers  so  many  quires  of  white  paper 
with  the  English  language,  and  wants  the  law  to  say 
that  he  has  so  improved  its  appearance  that  it  is  now 
worth  more.  He  wants  to  know  why,  when  his 
article  is  accepted,  and  the  publisher  returns  it  for 
proofreading,  it  can  travel  for  one-quarter  the  rate 
of  postage  borne  by  an  unaccepted  manuscript. 

"The  society  admits  that  its  members’  manu¬ 
scripts  'have  to  traverse  the  anxious  way,  back  and 
forth,  many  times  before  they  find  a  resting-place.’ 
Hence,  until  embalmed  in  print,  it  is  problematical 
whether  the  writing  has  added  to  the  value  of  the 
white  paper,  or  merely  soiled  it." 


POSTAL  RATES  ON  AUTHORS’  MANUSCRIPT. 

WITH  the  agitation  for  a  reform  of  the  postal 
regulations,  and  a  stricter  interpretation  of 
the  second-class  privileges  of  the  postoffice  depart¬ 
ment,  energetic  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Society 
of  American  Authors  to  combat  the  present  rates 
of  postage  on  authors’  manuscripts.  It  is  a  case 
of  "if  one  goes  up  the  other  comes  down,"  ap¬ 
parently.  Under  the  heading,  "Waste  Paper  and 
Manuscript,"  the  Philadelphia  North  American  com¬ 
ments  on  the  action  of  the  Society  of  Authors  as 
follows  :  "All  such  matter  (authors’  manuscript)  is 
regarded  by  the  postoffice  as  if  it  were  personal  cor¬ 
respondence,  and  is  charged  at  letter  rates.  The 
society,  through  its  Bulletin  for  December,  states 
that  'there  are  in  this  country  slightly  over  twenty 
thousand  men  and  women  who,  outside  of  editors 
and  employes,  strive  to  live  by  the  pen.’  It  also 
remarks  that,  however  it  may  be  viewed  from  with¬ 
out,  as  viewed  from-  within  the  item  of  postage  is 
one  of  the  major  burdens  of  the  writer.  Frequently 
'manuscripts,  whether  long  or  short,  have  to  trav¬ 
erse  the  anxious  way,  back  and  forth,  many  times 
before  they  find  a  resting-place  in  the  printed  page.’ 
That  resting-place  is  usually  its  last  long  tomb  ;  but 
'in  every  case  the  burden  of  sending  and  securing  a 
return  is  on  the  author.’  It  is  certainly  one  on  him. 
Let  us  consider  the  plaint  of  the  Society  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Authors.  The  white  paper  on  which  this  issue 
of  the  North  American  is  printed  costs  so  much  a 
pound.  After  the  news  of  the  world  is  printed  on 
it,  it  is,  of  course,  worth  so  much  more.  The 
expenditure  of  money  and  brains  has  made  it  so. 
The  purchaser  of  the  paper  is  not  asked  to  bear  in 
mind  the  fluctuations- of  papermakers’  prices,  or  the 
thousand-and-one  difficulties  laboriously  met  and 
overcome  in  its  production.  He  has  only  to  pay  its 


THE  NEW  WOMAN  AND  THE  NEW  MAN. 

INCREASING  evidence  comes  to  the  newspaper 
reader  that  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  evolution 
and  perhaps  involution.  Women  are  taking  the 
place  of  men  in  the  professions  and  in  the  trades, 
and  now  it  seems  that  the  haughty  cook  finds  her 
understudy  in  the  despised  male  who  is  ready  to 
replace  her. 

While  the  servant-girl  question  is  somewhat 
foreign  to  a  printing-trades  journal,  the  query  natu¬ 
rally  arises,  "When  will  the  bindery  girls  and  the 
compositors  change  places  ?  "  in  the  light  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  newspaper  dispatch  :  "The  servant-girl  ques¬ 
tion  in  New  York  may  be  solved  by  the  substitution 
of  males  for  females.  In  many  places  where  women 
have  been  employed  in  domestic  work  they  have 
already  been  replaced  by  men.  One  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  believers  in  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  substitution  of  men  for  women  as  house 
servants  is  Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr,  the  authoress. 

" '  In  my  opinion  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
greater  efficiency  of  men  for  house  servants  as  com¬ 
pared  with  women,’  said  Mrs.  Barr.  'They  are  more 
thorough,  generally  speaking,  in  everything  they  do. 
They  are  also  quicker  in  many  cases,  cleaner,  and  are 
more  respectful.  They  gossip  less,  and  in  many 
ways  are  more  desirable  servants  than  women.’  ’’ 


ENGRAVERS’  PROOFS. 

SOME  inquiry  has  been  made  among  employing 
printers  and  those  who  more  or  less  frequently 
purchase  half-tone  cuts  to  discover  the  reason  for 
the  great  disparity  in  the  effect  of  the  engraver’s 
proofs  of  these  cuts  and  the  effect  that  the  printing 
pressman  produces  from  them.  The  engraver’s 
prover,  without  overlay  or  other  time-killing  manip¬ 
ulation,  produces  impressions  of  the  half-tones  that 
are  exquisite  in  their  brilliancy  and  softness,  yet  the 
same  cuts  in  the  hands  of  the  printing  pressman  are 
the  cause  of  an  amount  of  wasted  time  that  is 
appalling  to  the  employer  who  sees  the  machine,  for 
which  he  paid  several  thousands  of  dollars,  possibly, 
lying  inert  at  the  mercy  of  a  paper-scraping,  paste- 
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besmeared,  and  callous-hearted  employe.  The 
expostulations  of  the  employer,  or  his  requests  for 
an  explanation  of  the  long  delay,  too  often  result 
in  a  disquisition  on  the  effects  which  the  pressman 
hopes  to  produce,  by  methods  which  upset  all  the 
preconceived  ideas  of  mechanics  which  the  pro¬ 
prietor  may  have  had.  If  the  engraver  can  get 
beautiful  results  by  his  flat  proofs,  what  is  the  press¬ 
man  trying  to  obtain  ?  Can  he  not  imitate  the 
engraver,  or  is  it  merely  a  matter  of  principle  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  having  too  easy  a  job  in 
making  ready  half-tone  cuts  ?  These  are  some  of 
the  questions  an  exasperated  employer  asks  The 
Inland  Printer.  We  leave  them  to  interested 
readers  to  answer. 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  AS  AN  EDUCATOR. 

I  WANT  to  say  a  good  word  for  The  Inland 
Printer  as  an  educator,”  said  Mr.  John  Taylor, 
president  of  the  Employing  Printers  and  Publishers’ 
Association  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  in  conversation 
with  a  representative  of  this  journal  the  other  day. 
"During  the  past  year  The  Inland  Printer  has 
done  a  great  work  in  educating  the  master  printers 
up  to  the  idea  that  estimating  on  the  cost  of  printing 
is  an  exact  science,  and  that  no  printer  can  ignore 
the  fact  and  be  successful. 

"The  lessons  on  how  to  estimate  should  be  of 
great  value  to  the  proprietors  of  small  as  well  as  the 
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larger  establishments.  It  is  the  former  in  most  cases 
who  demoralize  the  business  by  bidding  for  work  in 
a  haphazard  manner,  without  regard  to  what  enters 
into  the  element  of  cost.  They  think  that  because 
their  plants  are  small  they  can  afford  to  do  work  for 
prices  which  the  proprietors  of  the  larger  plants, 
with  their  wider  experience,  know  to  be  impossible. 
That’s  the  reason  they  generally  find  a  balance  on 
the  wrong  side  of  their  ledgers  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  If  they  only  could  realize  it,  it  is  just  as  easy 
for  them  to  secure  fair  prices  as  it  is  for  the  larger 


offices,  and  The  Inland  Printer,  and  publications 
like  it,  can  do  the  trade  no  greater  service  than  by 
impressing  this  lesson  upon  their  minds. 

"I  know  from  my  experience  at  the  head  of  a 
large  plant  the  necessity  of  careful  estimating,  and 
also  something  of  the  temptation  felt  by  the  propri¬ 
etors  of  small  offices  to  bid  below  what  the  law  of 
safe  business  conduct  suggests.  I  know  it  because 
I  find  myself,  quite  frequently,  in  competition  with 
these  small  plants.  But  if  I  go  to  one  of  these  pro¬ 
prietors  and  say  to  him  :  '  My  friend,  you  can’t 

afford  to  do  work  at  the  prices  you  quote,  and  if 
you  do  so  it  will  be  to  your  inevitable  ruin,’  he  will 
laugh  at  my  suggestion  and  spurn  my  advice  in  the 
belief  that  it  is  not  disinterested.  But  The  Inland 
Printer  can  get  at  him.  It  can  teach  him  that  he 
can  not  do  harm  to  the  trade  at  large  without  at  the 
same  time  doing  harm  to  himself,  and  that  a  safe 
margin  of  profit  is  just  as  necessary  for  the  small 
office  as  for  the  larger  one.  This  is  the  work  that 
The  Inland  Printer  is  doing  and  which  I  hope  it 
will  continue  to  do. 

"  The  proprietor  of  the  big  plant,  or  the  '  big  fel¬ 
low  ’  as  we  call  him,  is  not  inimical  to  the  welfare  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  small  plant,  but  so  long  as  the 
'  little  fellow  ’  entertains  that  suspicion  we  shall  have 
to  rely  upon  the  trade  journal  to  correct  the  evils 
growing  out  of  the  ignorance  or  want  of  experience 
of  the  underbidder.  Of  course,  there  are  some  fel¬ 
lows  that  even  The  Inland  Printer,  with  its 
bright  pages  and  valuable  suggestions,  can  not 
reach,  since  they  are  so  self-satisfied  that  they  think 
there  is  no  way  but  their  own.  Happily,  these  are 
few  in  the  ranks  of  the  printers  and  are  growing 
fewer  all  the  time.” 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

BOOKBINDING  FOR  PRINTERS. 

NO.  VII. — BY  A  BINDER. 

COLLATING. 

ERIFYING  the  gatherer’s  work  to  see  that 
each  signature  is  in  its  proper  place,  is  called 
collating.  The  girl  holds  the  gathered  sections  in 
her  left  hand,  and  letting  the  sheets  slip  quickly 
under  her  right-hand  thumb,  sees  that  the  signatures 
fall  in  their  proper  sequence.  It  has  been  the  cus¬ 
tom  to  print  letters  or  figures  on  the  first  page  of 
each  signature,  at  the  bottom,  to  guide  the  collator, 
but  within  recent  years  this  practice  has  been  aban¬ 
doned  to  a  considerable  extent. 

In  the  course  of  this  paper  it  will  be  shown  that 
the  tendency  of  bookbinding  methods  is  toward 
simplification.  The  cumbersome  methods  of  the 
old  bookbinder  are  simplified  or  entirely  thrust 
aside.  The  binder  must  finish  his  work  in  the  short¬ 
est  possible  time,  and  at  the  lowest  cost. 

So  the  practical  binder  finds  that  on  average 
work  he  can  leave  out  collating  by  having  the  gath¬ 
erer  glance  over  each  bunch  of  signatures  as  she 
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places  them  on  her  bench  before  going  ahead.  It 
will  be  readily  understood  that  it  is  much  easier 
and  quicker  to  glance  over  a  pile  of  signatures  all 
alike,  than  to  collate  each  separate  book  after  it  is 
gathered.  To  avoid  collating  a  Teacher’s  Bible  that 
has  as  many  as  thirty  signatures  of  very 
thin  paper,  besides  maps  and  illustrations, 
where  a  mistake  is  easily  made,  the  follow¬ 
ing  method  is  employed  by  some  binders : 
A  small,  square  mark  is  printed  exactly 
at  the  outside  fold  of  each  signature,  in  such 
a  position  on  each  that  when  the  book  is 
gathered  the  black  marks  cross  the  back 
diagonally  in  a  regular  gradation,  as  shown 
in  the  cut. 

By  this  means  a  misplaced  signature  is 
at  once  apparent,  and  can  not  go  further 
than  the  gatherer.  It  is  surprising  that 
this  is  not  used  to  a  greater  extent,  as  it 
precludes  the  possibility  of  a  mistake. 

It  may  as  well  be  stated  here  that  the  entire  cost 
of  a  mistake  falls  on  the  binder.  The  purchaser  of 
a  volume,  finding  two  sections  alike,  or  one  miss¬ 
ing,  returns  it  to  the  bookseller,  who  expresses  it 
to  the  publisher,  who  turns  it  over  to  the  binder, 
with  a  bill  for  all  express  charges  both  ways. 

Before  sewing,  it  is  necessary  to  put  a  book 
underpressure,  or  "smash”  it,  as  it  is  termed,  to  flat¬ 
ten  the  folds,  smooth  the  leaves  and  press  out  the  air. 
Once  this  was  accomplished  by  separating  the  book 
into  sections  of  half-inch  thickness,  and  beating 
these  parts  with  a  heavy  hammer  all  over  on  both 
sides.  This  beating  had  to  be  done  very  carefully, 
and  was  quite  an  accomplishment  in  itself.  Later,  a 
rolling  machine  was  employed,  and  its  use  described 
as  follows,  in  a  treatise  on  bookbinding:  "The  op¬ 
erator  takes  a  number  of  sections  and  places  them 
between  a  pair  of  tin  plates,  and  then  puts  the  whole 
through  the  rollers,  while  an  assistant  turns  the 
handle.” 

A  few  of  these  machines  may  be  seen  today  in 
extra  binderies,  but  their  use  ordinarily  is  out  of  the 
question.  In  the  small  bindery  without  machinery 
the  simplest  way  is  to  pile  the  books  in  the  standing 
press  between  boards  and  keep  them  under  pressure 
over  night.  Lay  as  many  books  on  the  bottom 
of  the  press  as  it  will  take  without  projecting 
beyond  the  boards,  then  place  a  board  on  top  and 
another  layer  of  books ;  continue  this  until  the  job 
is  exhausted  or  the  press  filled,  and  screw  down 
tight.  As  it  is  put  in  press  each  book  must  be 
knocked  up  on  the  two-folded  edges,  back  and  head, 
so  that  the  sections  lay  evenly  one  upon  the  other. 

In  the  larger  bindery  a  power  smashing  machine 
is  used.  This  is  usually  an  arch  press.  The  books 
to  be  smashed  must  be  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
platen  or  bed,  which  is  raised  and  lowered  by  a 
cam  and  toggle  movement.  Two  piles,  four  each,  of 
12mos  may  be  smashed  at  a  time  and  a  great  deal 


of  work  turned  out  in  a  day.  A  spongy  paper  should 
be  smashed  twice  if  it  has  not  previously  been 
pressed  in  a  signature  press. 

When  it  is  desired  to  fold,  gather  and  collate  a 
job,  previous  to  receiving  the  binding  order,  the  sig¬ 
natures  are  bundled,  about  five  hundred  in  a  bunch, 
between  maple  boards  and  tied  with  a  strong  rope. 
To  accomplish  this  the  folded  sheets  are  placed  in  a 
signature  press,  with  the  back  fold  down  and  a  maple 
board  at  each  end ;  pressure  is  then  applied,  and 
when  sufficiently  tight  the  rope  is  run  through  the 
slots  in  the  head  of  the  machine  and  tied  tight.  For 
cloth  binding  the  very  best  results  are  produced 
where  a  signature  press  is  used,  as  the  continued 
pressure  settles  the  leaves  down  to  an  absolute 
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compactness.  The  quick  pressure  of  a  smashing 
machine,  while  being  effective  for  a  time,  does  not 
produce  the  lasting  results  obtained  by  bundling  in 
a  signature  press.  Other  presses  are  made  to 
operate  by  power  so  that  a  quick  operator  can 
handle  considerable  work  in  the  course  of  a  day. 
The  hydraulic  press  is  recognized  as  the  most 
powerful  machine  of  its  kind,  and  although  its  move¬ 
ment  is  slow  and  the  pumps  difficult  to  keep  without 
leak  and  in  repair,  it  is  the  most  effective  machine 
for  the  purpose.  £ 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  CELLULOID. 

Consul  Liefeld  writes  to  the  State  Department  from  Frei¬ 
burg  that  a  new  substance,  closely  resembling  celluloid,  has 
been  produced  by  the  boiling  of  untanned  leather  in  oil.  It 
has  the  property  of  being  a  good  electrical  insulator,  and 
can  be  used  for  manifold  purposes.  This  new  material,  to 
which  the  inventor  has  given  the  name  "marloid,”  can  be 
polished  on  both  sides,  and  in  its  structure  resembles  horn, 
and  can  be  pressed  or  worked  into  any  form  whatsoever, 
either  directly  after  the  boiling  process  or  later,  after  the 
hardened  hide  has  been  made  soft  and  elastic  by  being 
dipped  into  a  salt  or  alum  bath.  By  means  of  polishing,  this 
material  can  be  made  almost  transparent,  and  it  can  be 
given  different  degrees  of  hardness,  so  that  a  substance  is 
obtained  which  can  be  kneaded,  embossed,  stamped,  pressed 
drawn  and  twisted  into  any  desired  shape,  style  or  design. 
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A  PRINTER’S  TRIP  AWHEEL. 

To  the  Editor :  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  January  15,  1900. 

My  ideas  regarding  the  best  methods  of  spending  a  sum¬ 
mer  vacation  may  not  conform  to  the  notions  of  the  majority 
of  the  followers  of  the  "art  preservative,”  but  I  claim  for  my 
last  summer’s  jaunt  —  5,096  miles  awheel  —  a  greater  return 
in  renewed  mental  and  physical  energy  than  any  other  I  am 
acquainted  with. 

Leaving  Cincinnati,  I  went  as  far  as  Denver,  Colorado, 
and  worked  until  spring,  Denver  being  the  starting  point  of 
my  summer’s  outing.  Leaving  on  train,  I  was  soon  in  the 
stately  Rockies,  reaching  Salt  Lake  City  the  next  day, 
fortunately  my  first  stop-over.  After  taking  in  the  points  of 
interest  I  boarded  a  train  at  midnight  for  Ogden,  where  I 
made  another  stop,  fortunately  meeting  a  brother  tourist. 
Together  we  took  a  west-bound  train  and  by  daybreak  were 
on  the  Salt  Lake  Desert.  Spent  the  day  crossing  the  Sage 
Brush  State,  in  the  midst  of  a  snow-storm.  Crossed  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  at  night,  and  by  daylight  were  in 
the  Land  of  Sunshine  (except  when  it  rains)  and  roses  and 
palms.  Breakfasted  at  Sacramento,  and  after  visiting  the 
capitol  and  the  State  print  shop,  boarded  a  south-bound 
train,  arriving  at  San  Diego  the  next  day.  Was  taken  in 
charge  by  the  San  Diego  wheelmen,  and  with  one  of  its 
members  rode  around  the  bay,  forded  the  Tia  Juana  river 
(one-half  mile  of  sand)  and  took  a  two-days’  trip  into  Old 
Mexico,  returning  via  the  famous  orange  and  lemon  groves. 


Spent  a  few  days  in  San  Diego  and  surrounding  country, 
then  pulled  out  for  San  Francisco,  accompanied  by  two 
cyclists,  arriving  at  Los  Angeles  the  next  day.  Visited  Santa 
Monica,  Pasadena  and  the  Old  Mission,  then  proceeded  on 
our  journey.  Reaching  Santa  Barbara,  we  spent  the  day 
with  four  ’Frisco  cyclists,  traveling  south  with  the  wind. 


After  crossing  Santa  Ynez  Mountains,  fording  rivers  and 
contending  with  unfavorable  winds  and  the  usual  delays  of  a 
cyclist,  we  arrived  at  San  Jose.  Visited  Lick  Observatory  on 
Mount  Hamilton,  which  is  open  to  visitors,  tourist  printers 
included,  on  Saturday  evenings  till  ten  o’clock.  Had  the 
privilege  of  looking  through  the  big  telescope  at  unknown 
worlds.  The  roads  seemed  to  be  in  a  bad  condition  up 
there,  so  I  concluded  that  this  mundane  sphere  of  ours  was 
good  enough.  Returned  to  San  Jose  for  the  night. 

In  the  morning  rode  to  San  Francisco,  fifty  miles,  with¬ 
out  a  dismount,  the  roads  being  fine.  Spent  three  weeks 
visiting  the  points  of  interest  in  this  great  city.  The  most 
interesting  to  me  were  the  Chinese  quarters  —  a  trip  that 
every  visitor  to  ’Frisco  feels  in  duty  bound  to  endure.  It 
amply  repays  the  curiosity  of  a  stranger,  although  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  journey  aside  from  its  curious  elements.  I  learned 
that  there  were  20,000  Chinamen  in  this  crowded  section,  and 
that  19,000  smoke  opium,  and  by  seeing  the  number  "hitting 
the  pipe”  one  does  not  doubt  the  veracity  of  the  statement. 
The  joss-houses,  restaurants,  curio  shops,  markets,  theaters 
and  missions  are  extremely  interesting — dirty,  yet  pic¬ 
turesque. 

Leaving  San  Francisco  for  the  North  (June  7),  I  was  in 
time  to  see  the  harvesting  in  the  Sacramento  valley.  The 
methods  used  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  surely  interest¬ 
ing.  The  grain  fields  are  apparently  as  level  as  the  sea,  favor¬ 
ing  the  ponderous  and  complicated  machinery  used,  the  acme 
of  which  is  no  doubt  the  combined  harvester,  cutting,  thrash¬ 
ing,  cleaning  and  sacking  as  fast  as  the  great  machine  can 
be  moved  over  the  field.  Rode  two  rounds  on  one  having  a 
20-foot  sickle  and  drawn  by  thirty  mules  and  horses. 

After  pushing  the  old  bike  270  miles  in  the  hot  valley 
between  the  Sierra  Nevadas  and  the  Coast  Range  mountains. 
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A  printer’s  trip  awheel— cycling  under  difficulties. 

reached  the  white  cedar  forests  of  the  Shasta  region.  One 
hundred  miles  farther  brought  me  to  the  snow  -  covered 
Mount  Shasta,  a  colossal  volcanic  cone  rising  to  the  height 
of  14,440  feet.  Was  told  the  history  of  the  last  eruption  is 
preserved  in  the  traditions  of  the  Pitt  River  Indians,  who  tell 
of  the  time  of  darkness  when  the  sky  was  black  with  smoke 
and  ashes  that  came  out  of  the  ground,  and  when  the  sun 
again  appeared  it  was  red  like  blood. 

At  the  Oregon  line,  my  cyclometer  showed  that  I  had 
ridden  about  1,300  miles  in  California.  The  climbing  of  the 
Siskiyon  mountain  was  done  chiefly  on  the  railroad  track, 
cutting  off  the  summit  by  passing  through  the  mile-tunnel. 
Made  good  time  in  the  descent,  using  a  tree  for  a  drag. 
Overtook  a  brother  tourist  here  —  first  person  seen  that  day. 
We  ate  dinner  together,  meal  consisting  of  the  hams  of 
a  porcupine  and  flapjacks.  Found  the  Oregon  highways 
rough,  and  was  compelled  to  invest  in  a  pair  of  breeches  to 
correspond  with  the  corduroy  roads.  A  person  is  taxed  $1.25 
for  the  privilege  of  riding  in  Oregon,  and,  not  having  the 
price,  had  to  put  in  a  day  on  the  bicycle  path  between  Salem 
and  Portland.  Crossing  the  Columbia  river,  rode  the  rail¬ 
road  ties  for  sixty  miles,  and  in  so  doing  the  development  of 
blisters  was  rapid.  I  afterward  visited  Olympia,  Tacoma 
and  Seattle.  At  the  latter  place  I  was  stranded  and  worked 
three  weeks ;  then  with  a  well-filled  wallet  started  by  boat 
for  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and  spent  four  days  in  this 
typical  English  town.  I  then  left  for  the  main  land,  and 
after  a  night’s  ride  arrived  at  Vancouver,  which  seems  to  be 
the  best  town  on  the  coast.  Leaving  here  by  train  for  the 
Canadian  Rockies,  I  found  myself,  after  a  night’s  ride, 
among  the  numberless  hoary-headed  mountain  monarchs. 
Could  not  refrain  from  stopping  at  the  great  glacier  of  the 
Selkirks,  a  vast  plateau  of  gleaming  ice  extending  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  penetrate.  Looking  below  and  miles  away  may 
be  traced  the  railway  seeking  the  bottom  of  the  valley  by 
curves  doubling  upon  itself  again  and  again.  One  is  held 
spellbound ;  the  scenery  is  indescribable.  After  a  day’s 
sojourn  left  for  field  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  range.  Finding 
this  a  favorite  stopping-place  for  "tourists,”  I  pitched  my 
tent  by  the  side  of  the  clear  water  of  Emerald  Lake. 

With  a  friend  I  left  for  the  lakes  in  the  clouds,  some  fif¬ 


teen  miles  away.  No  more  delightful  place  is  imaginable 
than  Lake  Louise,  with  a  glacier  background.  From  the 
lakes  we  proceeded  to  Banff,  a  Canadian  National  Park.  On 
account  of  the  hot  springs  this  place  is  a  medicinal  watering 
place  and  summer  resort.  In  leaving  Banff  we  soon  made 
our  exit  from  the  mountains  to  the  plains.  The  first  town  of 
importance  is  Calgary,  which  is  charmingly  situated,  over¬ 
looking  the  white  peaks  of  the  Rockies.  Next  place  is 
Medicine  Hat,  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  ranching  country 
and  an  important  station  of  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police. 

At  Moose  Jaw  left  the  train  to  hit  the  trail  awheel.  In 
places  the  prairies  are  marked  in  all  directions  by  old  buffalo 
trails,  and  bones  of  the  vanished  monarchs  can  be  seen  piled 
up,  presumably  for  shipment.  I  soon  realized  that  the  trails 
were  not  adapted  to  bicycle-riding  unless  riding  an  "extra¬ 
ordinary.”  It  is  lonesome,  too,  no  repair  shops  here,  and 
one’s  company  consists  only  of  Indians,  antelopes,  prairie 
dogs  and  coyotes.  The  lakes  are  favorite  resorts  for  geese 
and  duck,  which  congregate  in  myriads.  After  riding  four 
days  and  putting  up  at  railroad  section-houses  at  night,  I 
crossed  the  Assiniboine  river,  and  was  soon  in  Brandon. 
This  place  is  surrounded  by  a  great  wheat  country,  grain 
elevators  being  constantly  in  sight,  which  at  one  time  served 
me  \frell  when  lost  in  a  swamp.  In  two  days  more  was  in 
Winnipeg.  Being  entitled  to  a  rest,  I  spent  five  days  in  this 
city,  and  then  headed  for  St.  Paul  via  Grand  Forks  and 
Fargo,  North  Dakota.  The  trip  was  very  disagreeable  on 
account  of  rain,  and  to  reach  places  of  shelter  I  had  to  carry 
a  clogged  wheel  many  times.  From  St.  Paul  went  south  to 
Dubuque,  then  east  to  Chicago.  Getting  tires  replaced  left 
for  Detroit,  arriving  four  days  later  in  time  for  Labor-Day 
celebration.  Took  side  trip  to  London,  Ontario,  and  spend¬ 
ing  a  few  days  returned  to  Cincinnati.  I  send  a  number  of 
pictures  taken  en  route,  which  may  prove  of  enough  interest 
to  Inland  Printer  readers  to  warrant  reproduction  in  your 
pages.  C.  J.  A. 
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NOTES  FROM  SCOTLAND. 

To  the  Editor :  Edinburgh,  December  16,  1899. 

Trade  has  been  very  good  for  the  past  six  months,  and 
even  now,  according  to  the  current  Labour  Gazette ,  the 
ratio  of  the  unemployed  in  the  printing  industry  is  2.1  per 
cent. 

The  Edinburgh  Typographia  is  now  in  the  full  swing  of 
its  winter  work.  This  Association,  which  aims  at  the  better 
education  of  printers,  both  from  a  technical  and  intellectual 
standpoint,  has  now  over  850  members,  and  its  program  of 
work  for  the  session  includes  lectures  on  literary,  scientific 
and  technical  subjects,  and  also  classes  in  typography.  The 
lecturers  are  all  men  of  acknowledged  ability,  and  the  sub¬ 
jects  cover  a  wide  range  of  thought — among  those  yet  to 
be  delivered  being” The  Optical  Lantern 
as  an  Educative  Medium,”  "Modern  Chro¬ 
mo-Typography,”  "The  Nervous  System 
of  Man,”  "Illustrated  Books,”  and  "Elec¬ 
trical  Inkless  Printing.”  These  lectures 
have  hitherto  been  a  valuable  part  of 
the  work  of  the  association,  and  have 
kept  up  an  interest  among  the  printers  of 
Edinburgh  who  are  too  old  to  be  influ¬ 


the  kindness  of  the  Linotype  Company,  which  very  gener¬ 
ously  permits  the  association  the  exclusive  use  of  a  duplex 
machine,  for  class  purposes,  free  of  charge. 

The  Machine-Printing  Class  has  hitherto  been,  like  the 
Senior  and  Junior  Compositors’,  a  theoretical  one  ;  but  the 
active  and  capable  superintendent,  my  friend,  Mr.  Winning, 
has  long  been  dissatisfied  with  this,  and  wished  to  obtain  for 
his  class  a  machine  for  practical  teaching.  I  think  it  likely, 
after  long  waiting,  his  aspiration  will  be  satisfied,  for  the 
committee  is  taking  steps  to  try,  if  possible,  to  acquire  a 
machine  for  this  important  class. 

The  association’s  classes  are  connected  with  the  city  and 
guilds  of  London  Institute  (the  British  center  of  technical 
education)  for  examination  purposes,  and  the  students  have 
been  very  successful  in  gaining  the  cer¬ 
tificates  awarded  by  that  body. 

Many  readers  of  The  Inland  Printer 
will  have  heard  of  the  Scottish  Typograph¬ 
ical  Circiclar,  the  organ  of  the  operative 
printers  of  Scotland.  It  was  instituted  in 
September,  1857,  and  is  by  some  years  the 
oldest  printing  journal  in  Great  Britain. 
At  the  recent  delegate  meeting  of  the  Scot¬ 


MODERN  TIMES. 


enced  by  the  classes.  The  classes  are  for  compositors  and 
machine  men — (1)  a  junior  compositors’  class;  (2)  senior 
compositors’  class;  (3)  jobbing  display  class;  (4)  Linotype 
class;  (5)  music-setting  class;  (6)  a  class  for  machine 
printers.  Of  these  classes,  the  first,  second  and  sixth  are 
theoretical ;  the  others  practical.  The  demand  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  jobbing  display  class  has  been  in  excess  of  the 
numbers  that  could  be  taken,  and  the  committee  had  reluc¬ 
tantly  to  adopt  a  policy  of  restriction.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  session  the  committee  accepted  with  great  regret 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  David  Short,  the  class  superin¬ 
tendent.  Mr.  Short  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  job¬ 
bing  printers  in  Great  Britain,  and  his  resignation  was  a 
great  loss  to  the  class  which  he  had  built  up.  But  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  William  Alexander  (Colston  &  Co., 
Lim.)  as  teacher,  has,  I  understand,  given  great  satisfaction, 
and  the  class  has,  although  much  hampered  by  want  of 
room,  every  prospect  of  a  successful  session.  The  Linotype 
Class  is  taught  the  use  of  that  machine  practically  through 


tish  Typographical  Association  the  opinion  was  freely  ex¬ 
pressed  that  the  Circzilar  was  hardly  up  to  date  as  the  organ  of 
such  an  important  trade  union  as  the  Scottish  Typographical 
Association.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Edinburgh  branch 
of  that  association,  which  is  the  proprietary  body,  has 
resolved  to  enlarge  and  improve  it,  and  the  first  number  of 
the  new  issue  will  appear  in  January.  I  trust,  Mr.  Editor, 
you  will  excuse  my  use  of  your  pages  to  wish  long  life  and 
prosperity  to  the  little  Circular ,  which  will  doubtless  be 
familiar  to  many  of  your  readers  hailing  from  Scotland,  and 
which  I  had  the  great  privilege  and  pleasure  of  editing  for 
nearly  five  years. 

The  Scottish  Typographical  Association  is  about  to  make 
a  departure  in  appointing  a  permanent  secretary  to  carry  on 
its  work.  Hitherto  the  secretary  has  had  to  do  the  work  in 
his  leisure  time,  but  this  is  now  to  be  changed.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  association  will  elect  a  strong  man,  capable 
of  inspiring  respect  in  employers  as  well  as  in  employed. 

Perhaps  a  few  readers  of  The  Inland  Printer  may 
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remember  hearing  of  the  Glasgow  Echo ,  which  was  begun  as 
an  evening  newspaper  to  represent  the  working  classes  of 
Glasgow  in  1893.  It  was  the  .outcome  of  a>  lockout  of  the 
compositors  in  a  newspaper  office  in  Glasgow,  and  great 
things  were  expected  of  it.  But  alas!  it  went  the  way  of 
other  working-class  newspapers,  and  after  about  a  year  was 
put  into  liquidation  and  the  plant  sold.  Scottish  printers  put 
a  good  deal  of  their  savings  into  it;  and  after  a  weary  interval 
a  first  and  final  dividend  has  just  been  paid  of  4s.  2d.  per  £, 
equal  to  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  capital.  Many  trials 
have  demonstrated  that  in  this  country  at  least  labor  news- 


THE  GRIDIRON  CLUB’S  VISIT  TO  CHARLESTON. 

The  experiences  of  the  Gridiron  Club,  of  Washington, 
during  its  visit  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  are  told  of 
entertainingly  by  William  E.  Curtis,  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Record,  thus:  "The  Gridiron  Club,  one  of  the 
famous  institutions  of  this  city,  composed  of  forty  newspaper 
correspondents,  for  the  purpose  of  'broiling’  their  friends 
in  public  life,  at  their  monthly  dinners,  spent  New  Year’s 
and  yesterday  at  Charleston,  as  the  guests  of  that  venerable 
and  conservative  city.  Charleston  is  probably  the  least  pro¬ 
gressive  and  the  most  antiquated  place  of  its  size  in  the 
United  States.  Its  citizens  have  always  been  proud  of  that 
distinction,  and  consider  it  a  compliment  to  be  called  'old 
fogies.’  Therefore,  it  is  the  last  place  that  any  sane  man 
would  think  of  selecting  for  a  frolic.  Mayor  Smythe,  John 
C.  Hemphill,  editor  of  the  News  and  Courier,  and  other 
prominent  citizens  who  have  attended  the  dinners  of  the 
Gridiron  Club  from  time  to  time,  conceived  the  idea  of  invit¬ 
ing  the  'boys  ’  to  spend  a  couple  of  days  as  their  guests,  and 
having  some  fun  with  them.  A  palatial  special  train  was 
furnished  by  the  Southern  Railroad,  which  made  the  journey 
of  six  hundred  miles  in  very  rapid  time,  carrying  thirty-one 
members  of  the  club  and  three  ' mascots,’ .in  the  persons  of 
Senator  Depew,  of  New  York  ;  Senator  Tillman,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Representative  Champ  Clark,  of  Missouri. 
From  the  moment  the  train  pulled  into  the  dilapidated  old 
depot  of  Charleston,  which  would  disgrace  a  village  of  two 


N.  BROCK,  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

AS  a  photographer,  Mr.  N.  Brock,  of  Asheville,  North 
t  Carolina,  is  earning  a  solid  reputation  for  strength  and 
originality  of  the  treatment  of  his  subjects.  As  will 
be  noted  from  the  examples  of  his  work  scattered  through 
these  pages,  Mr.  Brock  does  not  hesitate  to  seek  for  unusual 
effects  in  direct  violation  of  the  rules  made  and  provided.  A 
just  appreciation  of  the  fitting  pose  for  any  type  of  subject 
gives  his  work  an  ease  and  spontaneity  that  is  singularly 
attractive,  and  is  best  shown  in  the  work  of  Hollinger.  Into 
every  phase  of  his  art  he  infuses  his  individuality  and  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  he  has  both  in  a  large  measure.  He  is  a  native 
of  New  Berne,  North  Carolina,  and  in  addition  to  special 
training  in  the  photographic  art  in  the  East,  attended  the 
New  York  schools  of  painting  and  drawing  for  some  years. 
The  Inland  Printer  hopes  to  exhibit  some  special  and 
original  work  from  Mr.  Brock  in  the  near  future. 


hundred  inhabitants,  the  fun  began.  The  mayor,  several  of 
the  aldermen  and  committees,  consisting  of  merchants, 
bankers,  lawyers,  and  other  business  and  professional  men, 
representing  the  wealth  and  aristocracy  of  Charleston, 
appeared  with  a  brass  band,  and  'his  honor,  the  mayor,’  on 
behalf  of  the  citizens,  presented  the  club  an  enormous 
wooden  key,  covered  with  gilt  paper,  which  would,  he  said, 
unlock  everything.  Old-fashioned  drays  and  carts,  drawn 
by  mules  wearing  fantastic  harness,  and  ridden  by  postilions 
who  were  eminent  citizens  dressed  in  ridiculous  garments, 
had  been  provided  to  carry  the  guests  to  the  hotel,  but 
unfortunately  there  had  been  a  shower  and  freeze  during  the 
night,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  covered  with  ice, 
and  that  part  of  the  program  had  to  be  abandoned. 

"There  was  a  hospitable  welcome  at  the  hotel,  and  after 
an  hour  or  two  of  rest  the  guests  were  summoned  to  a 
steamer  selected  to  transport  them  to  the  Isle  of  Palms,  the 
favorite  summer  resort  of  South  Carolina,  which  is  some 
distance  down  the  bay.  Just  as  the  boat  was  about  to  start, 
a  supply  of  refreshments  which  had  been  put  aboard  was 
seized  by  the  police,  for,  as  everybody  knows,  it  is  unlawful 
to  sell  or  give  away  such  things  in  South  Carolina,  unless 
they  bear  the  palmetto  brand  of  the  official  dispensary. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  mohrning  over  this  little  incident, 
which,  by  the  way,  had  been  arranged  by  the  mayor  to 
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impress  the  visitors  with  his  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 

liquor,  law. 

"Half  an  hour  later,  as  the  steamer  was  sailing  quietly 
through  the  placid  waters  of  the  bay,  and  the  guests  were 
sitting  around  the  fire  in  the  cabin  exchanging  yarns  with 
their  entertainers,  there  were  sudden  and  soul-stirring  cries 
of  alarm,  armed  sailors  and  marines  appeared  on  deck  in 
great  excitement,  the  captain  bellowed  hoarse  orders  through 
a  trumpet,  a  six-pound  rifle  which  was  mounted  on  the  deck 
was  unlimbered,  and  other  weapons  were  brought  into  action 
with  the  greatest  excitement  and  confusion.  Nobody  out  of 
the  secret  knew  what  had  happened  until  another  boat  was 
discovered  to  be  the  target  of  the  cannoneers.  It  was  over¬ 
hauled  and  boarded  by  sailors  and  marines,  who  captured  a 
copious  supply  and  variety  of  refreshments  to  take  the  place 
of  those  that  had  been 
seized  by  the  dispensary 
constables. 

"Then  the  bow  of  the 
boat  was  turned  toward 
Fort  Sumter,  and  the 
guests  were  entertained 
with  many  promises  of 
the  interesting  things  they 
would  see  at  that  historic 
spot,  but  when  they  arrived 
at  the  dock  the  sergeant  in 
command  would  not  allow 
any  one  to  land.  The 
mayor  and  the  committees 
protested,  urged,  remon¬ 
strated  and  entreated,  but 
the  faithful  soldier  stood  at 
his  post,  with  an  armed 
guard  at  his  back,  and 
read  the  orders  of  the  War 
Department  prohibiting 
suspicious-looking  strangers  from  entering  the  fortifications 
of  the  Government. 

"After  their  arrival  at  the  Isle  of  Palms  the  visitors  were 
allowed  to  witness  two  characteristic  features  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  life  —  a  cake-walk  by  the  most  accomplished  colored 
artists  of  the  State,  and  a  lynching  bee  at  which  the  victim 
was  a  Baltimore  man  who  had  been  guilty  of  recently  intro¬ 
ducing  electric  lights  to  displace  the  kerosene  lamps  and 
tallow  dips  that  formerly  lighted 
the  streets  of  Charleston  ;  and  so 
the  day  passed  on,  one  'incident’ 
following  another  in  rapid  succes¬ 
sion,  and  some  of  them  of  a  very 
startling  character. 

"In  the  evening  there  was  a 
banquet,  one  of  the  most  elaborate 


ever  served  in  the  South,  at  which  polite  vaudeville  was 
introduced.  Among  the  performers  were  the  most  sedate, 
dignified  and  distinguished  citizens  of  Charleston,  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  inexperience,  it  was  universally  admitted 
that  they  beat  the  Gridiron  Club  at  its  own  peculiar  game. 
A  grandson  of  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  presented  the 
club  with  a  large  live  buzzard,  declaring  that  a  committee  of 
citizens  had  been  able  to  find  nothing  so  appropriate  to 
appeal  to  the  character  and  habits  of  the  guests. 

"The  next  day  the  party  was  taken  to  Summerville,  a 
winter  resort  in  the  pine  woods  on  the  Southern  Railroad, 
where  there  is  a  beautiful  hotel,  mostly  frequented  by  invalids 
and  tourists  from  the  North  —  as 
charming  a  spot  as  can  be  found  on 
the  hemisphere.  There  is  the  tea 
garden  of  Dr.  Charles  U.  Shepard, 
who  has  been  engaged  for  several 
years,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  the 
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experimental  culture  of  tea,  but  his  success  has  been  so  great 
that  the  enterprise  has  passed  from  the  experimental  stage, 
and  is  so  interesting  and  important  that  I  shall  give  it  more 
attention  in  another  letter. 

"  A  luncheon  was  served  at  the  hotel  with  many  interesting 
incidents,  and  a  speech  by  Senator  Depew  on  '  The  Art  of 
Enjoyment  ’  was  by  far  the  most  eloquent  and  graceful  that 
I  ever  knew  him  to  deliver,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  have  heard 
him  speak  150  times.  Then  the  club  was  sent  away  toward 
Washington,  feeling  that  when  the  sleepy  citizens  of  Charles¬ 
ton  were  once  awake  they  were  the  most  unique  and  hospit¬ 
able  entertainers  in  the  world. 

"I  have  not  begun  to  tell  half  the  funny  things  that  hap¬ 
pened.  That  would  require  columns,  but  perhaps  the  most 
surprising  incident  was  the  publication  in  the  Charleston 
News  and  Courier  of  a  collection  of  old  and  discarded  por¬ 
traits  taken  from  the  top  shelves  of  its  stereotyping  rooms, 
representing  murderers,  thieves,  convicts,  patent-medicine 
samplers,  members  of  the  State  Legislature  and  other  dis¬ 
reputable  characters,  which  were  labeled  with  the  names  of 
the  members  of  the  club,  and  appeared  with  elaborate  and 
complimentary  biographies.” 


A  YOUNG  TYPOGRAPHER. 

MASTER  WILLIAM  SLOCUM,  the  seven-year- old  son 
of  Fred  Slocum,  the  well-known  publisher  of  the 
Tuscola  County  Advertiser ,  at  Caro,  Michigan,  seems 
to  have  early  developed  ability  along  the  typesetting  line. 

He  first  began  by  setting  up  pica  borders 
in  em  lengths,  and  for  the  past  year  has 
averaged  about  a  column  of  leaded  bre¬ 
vier  each  week,  being  paid  therefor  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  cent  per  line,  pasting  his 
string  and  receiving  his  envelope  with  the 
balance  of  the  help  on  Saturday  night. 
Of  course,  his  working  hours  were  varied 
with  those  for  play,  the  latter  being  largely  in  excess  of  the 
former.  A  few  weeks  ago  George  E.  Miller,  the  Washington 
representative  of  the  Detroit  News  and  Tribune ,  with  his  wife 
and  two  little  boys, 


They  were  about  v  _ 

the  age  of  young 
William,  and  so  on  /| 

Sunday  afternoon  *ffS  ^om  Karl 

he  asked  for  the  Miller.  Miller. 

keys  to  the  printing  R* 

office  to  show  his  "  X- ^  ^ 

young  friends  «  his” 

office.  A  couple  of  ^ ^  '"5- 

hours  later  the  boys  *3^ -tSr ■  •<3»r ^ 

came  back  to  the 

house  with  about  a  dozen  cards  like  the  one  herewith,  and 
careful  inquiry  developed  the  fact  that  young  William  had, 
unaided  and  alone,  set  up  the  form,  in  his  13-em  stick,  with 
no  suggestion  from  any  one,  justified  it,  put  it  on  a  small 
jobber  and  printed  the  cards  for  the  boys. 


RAISES  THE  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY. 

P.  H.  Caulfield,  agent  for  The  Inland  Printer  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  says  in  a  recent  letter  :  "My  efforts  in  behalf  of  The 
Inland  Printer  have  not  been  altogether  unselfish.  I  am 
satisfied  the  influence  of  a  publication  such  as  yours  is  imme¬ 
diately  and  directly  favorable  to  the  printer  who  understands 
his  business,  as  against  the  incompetent  man  or  the  slouch, 
since  through  its  educational  influence  the  standard  of  qual¬ 
ity  is  maintained  and  advanced.  Where  The  Inland 
Printer  is  a  monthly  visitor  the  shoemaker  and  the  black¬ 
smith  soon  get  the  'cold  shoulder.’” 


This  department  is  published  in  the  interests  of  the  employing 
printers’  organizations.  Brief  letters  upon  subjects  of  Interest  to 
employers,  and  the  doings  of  master  printers’  societies  are  espe¬ 
cially  welcome. 


ANNUAL  BANQUET  OF  THE  EMPLOYING  PRINTERS’  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  OF  TORONTO. 

A  Toronto  (Ont.)  correspondent  favors  me  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  somewhat  belated  account  of  the  annual  banquet  of 
the  Employing  Printers’  Association  of  that  city,  held  at  the 
National  Club,  on  the  evening  of  December  8  last : 

Over  sixty  members  of  the  craft  and  allied  trades  sat 
down  to  the  sumptuous  feast  provided,  and  the  function  was 
by  far  the  most  successful  ever  given  by  the  association.  A 
strain  of  patriotism  ran  through  all  the  speeches.  There 
were  many  references  to  the  war  which  Great  Britain  is 
waging  in  South  Africa,  and  the  prophecies  of  success  for 
British  arms  provoked  unbounded  enthusiasm.  In  the  una¬ 
voidable  absence  of  the  president,  Mr.  Richard  Southam, 
the  chair  was  occupied  by  the  genial  vice-president  of  the 
association,  Mr.  Daniel  A.  Rose.  He  was  supported  on  the 
right  by  Messrs.  J.  S.  Willison,  J.  F.  Ellis,  J.  J.  Palmer, 
Walter  Haddon  (London,  England),  A.  F.  Rutter  and  Lieut. - 
Col.  J.  B.  MacLean.  On  the  left  sat  Messrs.  Joseph  J.  Clark, 
C.  W.  Taylor,  William  Stone,  T.  C.  Irving  and  James  Mur¬ 
ray.  There  were  also  present  Messrs.  F.  M.  Rutter,  F. 
Diver,  F.  A.  Ritchie,  J.  E.  B.  Littlejohn,  Robert  G.  McLean, 
E.  J.  Hathaway,  Charles  Johnson,  Hugh  C.  MacLean,  M. 
McBride,  A.  E.  Whinton,  C.  Dyas,  George  A.  Howell.  J.  H. 
L.  Patterson,  H.  J.  Brown,  Charles  F.  Mansell,  M.  K.  Horni- 
brook,  J.  T.  Johnston,  Robert  J.  Copeland,  Daniel  Rose, 
James  Brown,  J.  M.  C.  Horn,  A.  W.  Lee,  R.  Carswell,  John 
Imrie,  George  Spence,  H.  L.  Thompson,  Arnold  W.  Thomas, 
Douglas  Ford,  R.  Milne,  T.  G.  Wilson,  James  Dudley,  D.  O. 
McKinnon,  Joseph  Johnson,  George  C.  Patterson,  A. 
Macoomb,  George  N.  Morang,  Atwell  Fleming,  G.  R.  Baker, 
J.  F.  Stokes,  Fred  W.  Rose,  E.  L.  Young,  Louis  Huffman, 
T.  A.  Weldon,  Doug.  S.  Murray,  John  C.  Gardner,  John  S. 
Murray,  William  Daly,  Frederick  Stone  and  R.  M.  Jaffray 
(Galt). 

Letters  or  telegrams  of  regret  were  received  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  Hon.  George  W.  Ross,  Hon.  J.  R.  Stratton,  Dr. 
Briggs,  J.  R.  Barber,  E.  F.  Clarke,  M.P.,  Mayor  Shaw,  Mr. 
R.  L.  Patterson,  Alfred  Talbot,  Mr.  Franklin  Hudson,  Mr. 
Thomas  E.  Donnelley,  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Little,  Mr.  J.  Stearns 
Cushing,  Mr.  Edwin  Freegard,  Mr.  Henry  O.  Houghton,  Mr. 
John  Stovell,  Mr.  C.  W.  Horwick,  Mr.  William  H.  Lee,  Mr. 
Henry  P.  Pearce,  and  other  well-known  gentlemen  interested 
in  the  trade. 

Following  the  toasts  on  subjects  of  a  general  nature,  Mr. 
Rose,  in  appropriate  words,  proposed  the  toast  of  "The 
United  Typothetae  of  America,”  to  which  Messrs.  R.  G.  Mc¬ 
Lean  and  F.  Diver  made  fitting  response.  Mr.  A.  Macoomb, 
in  felicitous  terms,  made  a  strong  plea  for  a  better  under¬ 
standing  between  the  different  branches  of  the  printing 
trade,  and  speeches  along  the  same  line  were  made  by  Messrs. 
A.  F.  Rutter,  W.  Stone,  T.  A.  Weldon,  G.  N.  Morang  and 
H.  L.  Thompson. 

Mr.  Morang  said  that  the  international  copyright  law  in 
the  United  States  had  given  an  immense  impetus  to  the  pub¬ 
lishing  and  printing  trades,  and  suggested  that  if  the  Cana¬ 
dian  printers  and  publishers  would  unite  and  obtain  a  better 
copyright  law  for  Canada,  the  printing  and  papermaking 
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industries  and  all  kindred  trades  would  make  such  an 
advance  as  had  never  yet  been  dreamed  of.  Mr.  Morang 
paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  excellence  of  the  work  done  by 
Toronto  printers,  and  cited  the  opinion  of  several  eminent 
American  writers  as  to  its  merit.  He  was  greeted  with  loud 
applause. 

The  chairman  also  made  a  few  remarks  about  the  pro¬ 
posed  Canadian  copyright  law,  pointing  out  that  under  it  the 
pirating  of  the  works  of  foreign  authors  was  completely  pro¬ 
hibited.  He  said  that  if  the  publishers  would  join  in  the 
movement  for  a  Canadian  copyright  law  they  could  send  the 
strongest  deputation  to  Ottawa  that  had  ever  visited  the  cap¬ 
ital.  A  sound  copyright  law,  he  said,  would  easily  double 
the  amount  of  printing  done  in  Toronto.  He  concluded  by 
proposing  a  toast  to  the  "Art  Preservative,”  which  was 


Maclaren  spoke  a  few  words  and  requested  the  guests  of  the 
company  to  enjoy  themselves,  which  they  did.  When  coffee 
and  crackers  were  reached,  President  Maclaren  arose  and 
stated  that  the  Franklin  was  about  to  enter  on  its  sixth  year 
of  prosperity.  He  gave  a  short  history  of  the  company  from 
its  organization,  and  said  that  five  years  ago  the  employes 
would  not  have  filled  so  large  a  table,  and  he  hoped  that 
when  five  years  more  had  rolled  around  it  would  require  a 
table  twice  the  size  of  the  present  one  to  accommodate  them. 
He  called  on  Grant  Taylor  for  a  few  remarks  about  the 
growth  of  the  company,  and  Mr.  Taylor,  who  has  been  with 
the  company  since  its  organization,  responded.  Next  came 
William  G.  Welch,  who  provoked  laughter  with  a  merry 
speech,  and  Rev.  S.  G.  Anderson  told  of  the  many  things  he 
had  in  common  with  the  Franklin  employes.  Charles  Bell- 


\  '  ; 

^  ; 


EVENING. 


responded  to  by  Messrs.  J.  Clark,  Atwell  Fleming  and  Maj. 
J.  Horn. 

Other  toasts  were  proposed  and  responded  to  in  eloquent 
speeches,  and  at  a  late  hour  the  banquet  broke  up,  every  one 
present  declaring  it  an  unqualified  success. 

FIRST  ANNUAL  BANQUET  OF  THE  "FRANKLIN  FAMILY,” 
TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

The  "Franklin  Family,”  as  it  is  called,  is  composed  of  the 
employes  and  employers  of  the  Franklin  Printing  and 
Engraving  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  84  all  told,  of  whom  73 
sat  down  to  a  nicely  arranged  banquet  at  the  Spitzer  cafe  in 
that  city,  on  January  5,  1900.  The  supper  was  given  by 
the  officers  of  the  company  merely  to  bring  the  employes 
together  in  social  intercourse,  and  the  effort  was  highly  suc¬ 
cessful.  At  each  plate  was  laid  a  handsome  menu,  and  no 
time  was  wasted  in  ceremony  before  the  banquet.  President 


man,  vice-president  of  the  company,  was  also  called  upon. 
The  Franklin  Company  was  organized  five  years  ago,  and 
was  incorporated  last  year.  The  officers  are :  President, 
S.  R.  Maclaren  ;  vice-president,  Charles  N.  Bellman  ;  treas¬ 
urer,  R.  B.  Crane;  secretary,  C.  M.  Hoagland ;  assistant 
manager,  Newell  B.  Newton. 

Among  the  employes  who  were  seated  at  the  tables  last 
evening  were  a  number  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company. 
They  have  secured  their  stock  under  an  arrangement  inau¬ 
gurated  by  the  president,  which  allows  them  to  deposit  a 
portion  of  their  weekly  earnings,  for  which  they  receive  a 
holding  of  the  stock.  This  stock  is  guaranteed  by  the  presi¬ 
dent,  who  stands  ready  to  redeem  it  within  two  years  at 
face  value,  if  the  holder  wishes  to  sell.  This  arrangement  is 
becoming  quite  popular,  and  all  the  employes  are  taking 
some  of  the  stock  that  really  pays  dividends.  Firms  in 
other  cities  could  advantageously  follow  the  idea  of  this 
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Toledo  concern  in  thus  encouraging  the  "families”  they 
look  after  to  work  harder  for  the  interests  of  all  connected 
with  the  printing  plants. 

ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  KANSAS  CITY  STRIKE. 

J.  W.  Hailman,  who  bears  the  distinction  of  being  both  a 
member  of  the  Kansas  City  Typothetae  and  the  Kansas  City 
Typographical  Union,  has  written  a  letter  bearing  on  the 
troubles  of  the  printers  there  in  a  most  unusual  way  from  an 
employer’s  standpoint.  He  writes  : 

In  my  present  business,  which  I  started  about  two  and  a  half  years 
ago,  1  have  employed  none  but  union  men.  I  have  always  found  them 
prompt,  reliable  and  willing  to  work  to  my  interests  at  all  times.  I  do 
not  recall  a  case  where  they  have  made  an  unjust  demand  on  me.  I  have 
always  understood  that  my  employes  had  certain  rights,  not  as  union 
men,  for  this  question  is  very  rarely  discussed  in  my  office,  but  as  men 
whom  I  could  respect  as  faithful  employes  and  who  have  always  shown  a 
proper  respect  for  my  rights  as  an  employer. 

There  is  nothing  in  connection  with  the  code  of  ethics  of  the  union 
that  would  prevent  a  man  from  running  his  business  in  any  manner  which 
he  sees  fit.  Statistics  compiled  at  its  last  annual  convention  show  that 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the  United  Typothetae  of  America  run 
strictly  union  offices.  Mr.  Frank  Hudson  was  elected  its  national  presi¬ 
dent  at  its  last  session  and  Kansas  City  was  chosen  as  its  next  meeting 
place.  Both  of  these  events  are  a  great  honor  to  this  city  and  I  think  it 
the  duty  of  every  printer  in  this  city,  both  employer  and  employe,  to  do  all 
that  he  can  to  make  that  meeting  a  success.  The  present  strike  is  very 
inopportune.  I  believe  that  both  sides  are  to  blame.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  wiser  course  for  the  employers  to  have  pursued  would  have  been  to 
have  met  the  men  freely  and  discussed  the  question  from  both  sides. 

Business  in  all  lines  is  at  least  fifty  per  cent  better  than  it  was  five  or 
six  years  ago.  Prices  are  higher  on  everything  the  laborer  has  to  pur¬ 
chase.  He  is  compelled  to  pay  higher  rent.  Every  commodity  in  the 
country  is,  and  has  been  for  the  last  three  years,  on  the  rise,  and  if  prices 
which  the  employer  gets  for  his  work  have  not  advanced  I  think  it  the 
fault  of  his  head  and  not  the  fault  of  his  workmen ;  and  at  a  time  like  this, 
when  the  employe  voluntarily  offers  to  reduce  his  wages  for  the  benefit  of 
his  union,  I  think  it  shows  a  commendable  spirit  and  deserves  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  every  fair-minded  citizen. 

"LOCAL  trade  combinations.” 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of 
the  United  Typothetae  to  gather  data  regarding  the  success 
or  failure  of  local  trade  combinations  —  consisting  of  George 
E.  Matthews,  of  Buffalo ;  Harry  P.  Pears,  of  Pittsburg ; 
George  C.  James,  of  Cincinnati ;  John  Taylor,  of  Detroit, 
and  Ernest  Hart,  of  Rochester  —  have  as  yet  had  no  meeting, 
nor,  so  far  as  1  can  learn,  mapped  out  any  plan  of  action. 
However,  the  committee  is  not  entirely  asleep,  as  I  learn 
from  one  of  the  members  that  a  meeting  is  likely  to  be  called 
in  one  of  the  cities  named  within  a  short  time,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  made  for  securing  and  putting  into  shape  for  the  next 
convention  the  information  so  greatly  to  be  desired. 

In  a  number  of  cities  it  is  reported  combinations  among 
the  employing  printers  have  done  much  to  correct  abuses  in 
the  trade,  and  a  report  on  these  efEorts  would  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  documents  that  could  be  laid  before  the  next 
convention. 

MORE  BUSINESS  NEEDED  AT  THE  TYPOTHETAE  CONVENTIONS. 

"With  all  due  respect  to  the  committees  that  have  had  in 
charge  the  arrangements  for  past  conventions  of  the  United 
Typothetae  of  America,  I  hope  the  Kansas  City  committee 
will  not  fall  into  the  same  rut,”  writes  an  officer  of  a  local 
Typothetae  in  a  Western  city.  "  What  the  Typothetae  wants 
at  its  conventions  is  more  business  and  less  pleasure.  The 
entertainment  features  of  our  meetings  are  very  enjoyable 
and  are  all  right  in  their  place,  but  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  encroach  upon  the  time  that  ought  to  be  devoted 
to  business..  'Business  first,  pleasure  afterward,’  ought  to 
be  the  rule. 

"What  has  been  the  custom  in  the  past  ?  We  meet  at  9 
or  10  o’clock  in  the  morning,  map  out  some  work,  adjourn 
at  noon,  and  the  chances  are  go  on  a  pleasure  trip  in  the 
afternoon  or  else  hold  a  very  brief  session.  Reports  are 
postponed ;  business  which  ought  to  receive  careful  con¬ 
sideration  is  laid  aside  or  hurried  through  with ;  and,  as 


a  last  resort,  questions  which  ought  to  demand  immediate 
settlement  are  referred  to  committees  to  report  upon  at 
forthcoming  conventions,  sometimes  before  the  committees 
that  were  appointed  at  previous  conventions  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  report.  That  is  very  bad  and  does  not  make 
for  the  upbuilding  of  our  organization. 

"What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  have  a  specified  time  for  the 
transaction  of  business  and  allow  nothing  to  interfere  with  it. 
Say  that  we  took  the  first  three  days  of  convention  week  for 
solid  business.  That  would  give  us  ample  time.  After  that 
the  visiting  members  could  spend  as  much  time  as  they 
pleased  in  pleasure-seeking,  which  would  be  all  the  more 
enjoyable  from  the  knowledge  that  our  duties  had  not  been 
slighted . 

"There  is  plenty  of  time  between  now  and  the  next  con¬ 
vention  to  stir  up  interest  in  this  reform,  and  I  suggest 
that  '  Cadillac  ’  and  other  writers  for  the  trade  press  take 
it  up.” 

"Cadillac”  quite  agrees  with  the  suggestion  given  above, 
and  invites  members  of  the  United  Typothetae  to  express 
their  views  thereon. 

WHAT  FIVE  PAPERDEALERS  DID  TO  THE  EMPLOYING 
PRINTERS  OF  DETROIT. 

A  banquet  was  tendered  to  the  employing  printers  of 
Detroit  at  the  Hotel  Cadillac  in  that  city  on  the  evening  of 
January  5,  by  the  local  paperdealers  —  Messrs.  Beecher, 
Peck  &  Lewis  ;  W.  C.  Jupp  ;  F.  S.  Dreskell  &  Co.;  George 
F.  Kenny,  and  the  Paige  &  Chope  Company.  It  was  intended 
as  a  recognition  of  the  good  feeling  existing  between  the 
dealers  and  the  printers  and  publishers  during  the  past  year 
and  as  a  good  way  of  breaking  into  the  new.  Arthur  E. 
Stevens,  of  F.  S.  Dreskell  &  Co.,  presided.  The  menu  was 
an  elaborate  affair,  as  the  following  from  the  bill  of  fare  will 
show : 

Blue  Points. 

Celery. 

Mock  Turtle,  aux  Quenelles.  Sauterne. 

Radishes.  Salted  Almonds. 

Broiled  Whitefish,  Maitre  d’Hotel. 

Pommes  Duchesse. 

Filet  de  Bceuf,  Jardiniere, 

Petits  Pois. 

Punch  Romaine.  Cigarettes. 

Blue  Mountain  Birds,  Sur  Canape. 

Glace,  Fantaisie.  Shrimp  Salad.  Gateaux. 

Fromage.  Biscuits. 

Cafe.  Cigars. 

After  the  menu  had  been  thoroughly  discussed,  Toast¬ 
master  Stevens  explained  that  the  paperdealers  had  had  some 
difficulty  in  deciding  upon  what  form  their  testimonial  to  the 
printers  and  publishers  should  take.  After  many  things  had 
been  suggested  and  rejected  because  of  their  lack  of  novelty, 
some  one  had  said,  "Let’s  give  ’em  a  good  dinner.”  This 
had  been  met  with  the  objection  that  there  would  be  no 
novelty  in  that,  since  the  printers  and  publishers  dined 
sumptuously  every  day;  but  then  it  was  explained  that  the 
novelty  lay  not  in  the  good  dinner,  but  in  the  fact  that  the 
paperdealers  were  giving  anything  to  the  printers,  and  so 
the  dinner  went. 

President  John  Taylor  spoke  for  the  Employing  Printers’ 
and  Publishers’  Association,  and  humorously  told  how  he 
had  come  to  the  hotel  that  evening  half  expecting  to  find 
that  the  dinner  was  a  hoax  in  spite  of  the  invitation,  the 
idea  of  the  papermen  giving  the  printer  anything  being  so 
extraordinary.  Still  he  was  glad  he  had  come,  and  he  offered 
the  suggestion  that  the  affair  might  be  made  of  annual 
occurrence,  a  suggestion  that  was  met  with  eager  approval 
by  the  hosts. 

Mr.  Theodore  Quimby,  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  spoke 
for  the  press,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Sprague,  of  the  Collector 
Publishing  Company,  for  the  publishers.  Then  followed  a 
program  of  vaudeville  acts  by  artists  of  merit,  which  kept 
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the  crowd  laughing  and  applauding  by  turns  for  over  two 
hours.  The  guests  numbered  over  150,  and  all  voted  the  affair 
a  splendid  success. 

NOTES. 

It  looks  as  though  the  dispute  between  the  printers  and 
machinists,  into  which  the  Pittsburg  daily  paper  publishers 
were  unwillingly  dragged,  would  prove  a  dear  experience  for 
the  disputant  unions. 

The  plant  of  the  Hill  Printing  Company,  Eustis,  Florida, 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  morning  of 
December  30,  1899.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to 
continue  the  business  with  as  little  interruption  as  possible. 


The  purpose  of  this  department  Is  to  give  a  fair  consideration 
to  the  conditions  In  the  printing  trade  which  weigh  upon  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  artisan,  with  notes  and  comments  on  relevant  topics. 


A  Sacramento  (Cal.)  printer  borrowed  an  outfit  of  long 
primer  type  from  the  State  printing  office  with  which  to  set 
up  a  city  directory.  Competing  printers  heard  of  this  trans¬ 
action  and  entered  protest.  Result :  No  more  loaning  of 
material  from  the  public  printing  office  to  private  employers. 

The  speakers  at  the  annual  Franklin  banquet  of  the  New 
York  Typothetae  on  January  17,  as  announced,  were  Prof. 
James  H.  Canfield,  Paul  L.  Ford,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  Col. 
William  L.  Brown  (president  of  the  New  York  Press  Club), 
Rev.  Joseph  Mooney,  Joseph  Howard,  Jr.,  and  J.  Stearns 
Cushing,  secretary  of  the  United  Typothetae  of  America. 

Edward  Wunch,  formerly  employed  in  the  composing- 
room  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  as  a  foreman,  brought 
suit  against  David  Shankland,  as  president  of  Typographical 
Union  No.  9,  to  recover  damages  for  alleged  conspiracy  in 
forcing  him  out  of  his  position  because  he  refused  to  take 
out  a  card  in  the  union.  He  was  given  a  verdict  of  $650, 
which  verdict  has  been  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Six  new  members  were  added  to  the  roll  of  the  New  York 
Typothetae  at  the  December  meeting.  This  brings  up  the 
total  membership  to  185,  divided  as  follows :  Active,  108  ; 
associate,  69 ;  honorary,  6,  and  2  others.  During  the  past 
year  this  Typothetae  has  sent  out  to  its  members  and  the 
printing  trade  in  the  vicinity  more  printed  matter  than  in 
any  two  previous  years.  A  determined  effort  is  being  made 
to  educate  the  trade  to  better  prices,  and  to  a  closer  union 
for  the  interest  of  all. 

The  employes  of  the  Forman-Bassett-Hatch  Company,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  maintain  a  benefit  association  which  takes 
care  of  its  members  when  sick  and  provides  means  to  bury 
them  when  dead.  The  treasury  is  maintained  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  25  cents  per  month  by  full-salaried  employes  and  15 
cents  per  month  by  employes  receiving  $5  or  less  per  week. 
J.  C.  Forman,  C.  O.  Bassett  and  C.  D.  Hatch  of  the  firm  are 
honorary  members  and  do  much  to  encourage  the  associa¬ 
tion.  A  new  edition  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  has 
recently  been  issued  and  the  firm  will  doubtless  be  pleased 
to  send  copies  to  those  interested. 

Dissatisfaction  over  the  letting  of  contracts  for  public 
printing  led  a  Minnesota  county  clerk  to  adopt  this  plan  for 
the  awarding  of  future  contracts  :  Samples  of  every  kind  of 
form  needed  in  all  the  offices  would  be  exhibited  in  the  audi¬ 
tor’s  office.  The  secretary  of  the  printers’  association  would 
go  there  and  mark  form  numbers  upon  each,  and  also  mark 
the  quality  and  weight  of  paper.  Upon  these  all  the  printers 
could  submit  bids.  Thereafter  the  samples  will  be  on  file, 
and  when  a  certain  piece  of  work  is  ordered  that  form  must 
be  followed.  The  commission  will  select  the  lowest  bidder 
on  each  form  of  work,  so  that  it  is  very  possible  that  the 
printing  work  for  the  year  will  be  very  much  divided,  and 
all  printers  will  secure  some  of  it,  unless  they  are  too  high 
on  all  forms.  There  was  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the  blank- 
book  work  would  be  let  to  printers  and  binders,  as  few 
printers  do  both  classes  of  work.  It  was  decided  that  the 
bids  would  not  be  confined  to  those  who  could  do  both 
branches  in  their  own  shop.  All  that  was  demanded  was 
that  work  be  done  in  union  shops. 


THE  PITTSBURG  STRIKE. 

David  Wright,  of  Pittsburg  Union,  kindly  favors  The 
Inland  Printer  with  an  account  of  the  difficulty  in  that 
city : 

A  strike,  authorized  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union,  took  place  in  the  composing- 
rooms  of  seven  of  the  eight  English  daily  newspapers  —  the 
Times ,  Leader ,  Post,  Press,  Gazette,  Chronicle  and  News  — 
on  December  15,  1899.  Typographical  Union  No.  7  was  the 
only  organization  of  the  allied  trades  involved.  About  275 
members  of  this  union  walked  out. 

Some  three  months  before  the  strike  the  Typographical 
Union  notified  the  publishers  that  the  scale  of  the  past  six 
years  would  terminate  in  ninety  days  and  a  new  scale  would 
be  presented  meantime.  This  became  necessary  because  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union  laws  regarding  ad¬ 
mission  of  machine-tenders  and  proofreaders.  The  publish¬ 
ers  frankly  stated  they  did  not  want  amalgamation  of  the 
various  newspaper  employes.  Previous  to  these  negotiations 
No.  7  had  secured  the  consent  of  the  machine-tenders  to 
become  members  of  the  Typographical  Union. 

The  new  scale  also  requested  an  increase  of  5  cents  an 
hour.  The  Dispatch  signified  its  willingness  to  accept  the 
provisions  regarding  machine-tenders  and  proofreaders,  but 
was  desirous  of  conferring  on  the  balance  of  the  scale. 

The  union  appointed  a  conference  committee,  which 
proved  fruitless,  neither  side  receding  from  its  original  posi¬ 
tion,  the  publishers  refusing  absolutely  to  confer  on  the 
scale  until  the  printers  had  withdrawn  the  sections  on 
machine-tenders  and  proofreaders.  Pending  notification  to 
the  publishers  that  a  new  scale  would  be  formulated,  the 
association  had  secured  and  signed  an  agreement  for  five  years 
with  the  machine-tenders,  who  had  been  notified  that  if  they 
joined  the  Typographical  Union  they  would  be  instantly  dis¬ 
charged.  The  entering  into  such  an  agreement  while  the 
machine-tender  question  was  pending  roused  the  ire  of  the 
printers. 

President  Donnelly,  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union,  was  called.  His  conference  with  the  publishers’ 
association  had  no  better  result.  President  Donnelly  had 
intended  to  come  to  the  city  on  December  14  to  further 
endeavor  to  straighten  out  the  tangle,  but  business  at  the 
Detroit  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
prevented.  He  was  in  constant  communication  with  the 
officers  of  the  local  union,  however.  The  whole  matter  was 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union. 

The  day  before  the  strike  the  conference  committee 
received  instructions  from  Detroit  to  waive  jurisdiction  over 
the  machine-tenders,  but  not  to  recede  from  its  position  on 
the  proofreaders.  The  new  proposition  was  laid  before  the 
publishers,  together  with  an  agreement  to  submit  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  scale  to  arbitration  if  jurisdiction  over 
the  proofreaders  was  granted.  The  publishers  next  day 
forwarded  to  the  union,  then  in  session,  their  declination  of 
the  latest  proposition  of  the  union’s  conference  committee. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union  having  acted  on  the  matter,  and  having  decided  on 
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the  immediate  enforcement  of  the  International  law,  a  strike 
was  ordered.  President  Donnelly  left  Detroit  at  once  and 
secured  another  conference  with  the  publishers,  but  nothing 
came  of  it.  Meanwhile  the  publishers  were  endeavoring  to 
fill  up  their  offices  with  a  sufficient  quota  of  men  to  get  out 
their  papers,  having  posted  the  scale  in  the  various  offices. 
The  first  few  days  of  the  strike  the  papers  were  put  to  the 
sorest  straits  to  get  out  their  editions  ;  it  might  be  said  that 
practically  one  paper  got  out  the  entire  seven.  The  expenses 
of  their  composing-rooms,  although  they  are  paying  in  many 
instances  much  less  wages  than  the  old  scale  called  for,  have 
increased  enormously. 

The  entire  Executive  Council  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  met  in  Pittsburg  on  December  20,  remain¬ 
ing  in  session  four  days.  Secretary  Bramwood  worked  most 
energetically  for  the  union’s  interests.  The  council  endeav¬ 
ored  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  stereotypers  and  press¬ 
men,  but  on  account  of  the  very  peculiar  character  of  the 
organization  among  the  former  and  the  lack  of  organization 
among  the  latter,  without  success. 

The  Typographical  Union  has  been  very  energetic,  through 
the  medium  of  literature  and  speakers,  in  placing  its  side  of 


carry  out,”  was  first  promulgated  by  its  editor,  not  by  the 
American  Federationist . 

"  Chicago  Conference  on  Trusts,”  626  pages,  a  report 
of  the  notable  gatherings  there,  containing  the  several 
speeches,  is  on  sale  in  New  York  by  the  Tucker  Publishing 
Company.  Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1. 

New  York  Union  has  voted  to  continue  its  farming 
experiment  for  another  year.  There  is  a  possibility  of  its 
ultimately  supplanting  the  Printers’  Home  at  Colorado 
Springs  so  far  as  No.  6  is  concerned. 

The  Pacific  Union  Printer  has  given  way  to  a  weekly 
paper  in  the  interest  of  all  organizations.  Readers  of  the 
former  will  regret  this.  Under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Will  J. 
French  the  Printer  was  a  welcome  guest  at  all  times. 

"A  Dividend  to  Labor,”  published  by  Houghton,  Mif¬ 
flin  &  Co.,  is  an  attempt  to  establish  better  relations  between 
employer  and  employe,  by  methods  of  insurance,  home 
buildings,  savings  funds,  libraries,  medical  aid,  amusements, 
exercises,  and  so  forth.  It  is  quite  descriptive  of  the  many 
large  concerns  that  have  successfully  adopted  such  a  policy, 
including  the  recognition  of  trade  unions,  both  at  home  and 
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the  case  before  the  public,  and  especially  organized  labor, 
with  very  satisfactory  results  thus  far.  The  circulations  of 
all  the  papers  affected  have  dropped  materially ;  some  of  the 
more  vulnerable  enormously.  The  employers  are  using  their 
seven  Linotype  machinists  to  father  assertions  that  the  strike 
is  one  between  labor  organizations  and  not  against  the  news¬ 
papers.  These  circulars  are  having  but  very  little,  if  any, 
effect.  The  Linotype  machinists  are  not  only  working  with 
nonunion  men,  but  are  also  operating  machines,  instructing 
nonunion  learners,  besides  rendering  all  the  assistance  in 
their  power  to  defeat  the  Typographical  Union. 

First  Vice-President  Lynch,  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  has  remained  in  Pittsburg  to  look  after 
the  International’s  interests  during  the  struggle. 

NOTES. 

Pittsburg  printers  will  start  a  daily  paper. 

A  New  Jersey  and  an  Ohio  judge  have  recently  rendered 
decisions  in  favor  of  picketing. 

Marcellus  F.  Houck,  deaf  mute,  a  job  compositor, 
sets  forth  his  abilities  in  a  circular  addressed  to  employers, 
offering  to  work  for  $2.50  per  day.  Yet  Mr.  Houck  appears 
to  have  a  good  opinion  of  himself. 

Trade-unionists  owe  a  debt  to  Liberty ,  which  was  the 
first  to  logically  prove  the  boycott  a  lawful  weapon.  "Men 
have  the  right  to  threaten  that  which  they  have  the  right  to 


abroad.  It  is  a  good  book  on  these  lines,  and  its  author, 
N.  P.  Gilman,  it  is  readily  discerned,  is  prompted  by  the 
proper  spirit  in  writing'it.  While  such  measures  are  not,  of 
course,  fundamental,  they  lead  up.  Much  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  in  a  humane  way,  since  the  days  of  the  old  factory 
system,  as  the  book  shows.  The  carping  critic  who  is  always 
barking  at  the  heels  of  labor  should  read  it. 

The  following  from  Robert  Blatchford,  author  of  "  Merrie 
England,”  is  not  strictly  an  evidence  of  "class  conscious- 

When  England  is  at  war  I’m  English.  I  have  no  politics  and  no 
party.  I  am  English,  and  I  regard  all  those  who  have  taken  arms  against 

England  as  enemies,  to  be  fought  and  beaten . My  daughter 

has  orders  to  play  "Rule  Britannia”  every  night  while  the  war  lasts. 
You  can  not  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks,  and  you  can  not  teach  me  to 
cheer  my  country’s  enemies,  nor  to  pray  for  the  defeat  of  the  British  sol¬ 
diers . On  this  evening  I  fill  a  glass  with  British  (Australian) 

burgundy,  and  I  drink  to  the  health  of  the  Queen  and  the  success  of  the 
British  army. 

The  New  York  Commercial  says  : 

A  little  reflection  ought  to  convince  those  builders  and  contractors 
who  are  said  to  contemplate  a  war  of  extermination  against  trades 
unions,  that  such  a  thinglwould  be  at  least  ill-advised.  Laborers  have  a 
right  to  form  unions,  just  the  same  as  employers  have  a  right  to  league 
themselves  together  for  any  legitimate  purpose ;  and  to  attempt  to  rob 
them  of  that  right  by  any  method  whatever  would  be  oppressive  in  the 
extreme,  and  would  only  result  in  throwing  popular  sympathy  over¬ 
whelmingly  on  the  side  of  the  unions . The  way  to  remedy 
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matters  is  not  to  make  war  on  the  unions  as  unions,  but  if  any  of  them 
insist  on  unreasonable  conditions,  to  direct  effort  toward  the  abolition  of 

such  conditions . Suppose  the  unions  should  threaten  to  strike, 

and  keep  on  striking:  until  the  associations  of  employers  of  labor  all  over 
the  country  agreed  to  disband,  and  remain  disbanded  ?  Who  but  would 
condemn  the  unions  and  support  the  employers  in  their  natural  right  ? 

Notwithstanding  the  injunction,  the  New  York  Sun 
still  labors  under  a  rigorous  boycott.  Its  columns  show  a 
dearth  of  ads.  and  newsdealers  report  a  heavy  loss  in  circu¬ 
lation.  Its  attorney  stated  in  court  that  if  the  situation  were 
allowed  to  continue  the  paper  would  be  in  a  bad  way. 
Eleven  members  of  the  union  have  been  arrested  since  the 
warfare  started.  It  would  appear  that  the  Sun's  only  reason 
for  continuing  the  unequal  contest  is  to  maintain  its  man¬ 
ager’s  reputation  for  stubbornness,  an  ambition  worthy  of  a 
schoolboy.  That  the  Sun  is  beaten  is  beyond  question.  The 
"fair  list,”  issued  by  the  union,  containing  nearly  all  the 
largest  advertisers  in  New  York,  who  refrain  from  using  the 
Sun’s  columns,  tells  the  story. 

Hannibal  L.  Hamlin,  Portland,  Maine,  writes:  "Will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me,  through  the  columns  of 
your  valuable  paper,  as  to  the  position  of  a  printer  in  the 
Navy,  namely  :  The  pay,  kind  of  uniform,  duties,  etc.  I 
think  this  would  interest  many  of  the  craft.  I  take  your 
paper  every  month,  and  I  can  say  that  it  is  a  companion  that 
no  printer  should  be  without.”  Answer. —  Formerly  the  pay 
for  such  a  position  was  about  $30  per  month,  and  the  dress 
the  regular  sailor  suit,  mess  with  petty  officers,  one  printer 
to  each  of  the  four  fleets  —  North  Atlantic,  South  Atlantic, 
Asiatic  and  European  —  quartered  on  the  flagship,  and  also 
one  printer  in  each  navy  yard.  The  work  consists  of  about 
one  or  two  days  in  each  month  on  bills  of  fare,  programs, 
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general  orders,  stationery  and  court-martial  proceedings. 
Capt.  Morris  Miller,  however,  of  the  Vermont,  writes : 
"Printers  are  rarely  enlisted  now,  and  we  are  enlisting  none 
at  present.  The  typewriter  has  replaced  the  printer.” 

A  representative  of  the  bicycle  workers’  unions 
recently  said,  "The  attitude  of  organized  labor  toward 
the  trust  will  depend  upon  the  attitude  of  the  trust  toward 
organized  labor.”  The  iron  and  steel  workers  have  made 
favorable  terms  with  the  trust  in  that  trade.  The  Bakers’ 
International  Union  asks  that  the  National  Biscuit  Company, 
comprising  three  of  the  largest  baking  concerns,  unionize  its 
shops,  upon  which  we  learn  the  trust  problem  will  be  settled 


so  far  as  the  bakers  are  concerned.  State  socialists,  such  as 
Debs,  favor  trusts,  and  now  we  have  the  annual,  report  of 
the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  that  the 
trust  is  the  "natural  concentration  of  industry,”  to  be  ulti¬ 
mately  administered  by  the  workers.  "There  will  be  no 
cataclysm,  but  a  transition  so  gentle  that  most  men  will 
wonder  how  it  all  happened.” 

Almost  everybody  knows  that  a  trust  is  designed  to  be  a 
monopoly,  and  that  instead  of  being  a  "natural  concentra¬ 
tion”  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  conditions  that  are  unnatural, 
conditions  that  place  the  means  of  production  by  statute 
law,  in  contradiction  to  the  laws  of  nature,  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  few.  A  trust  would  deprive  all  others  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy,  sell  or  labor  in  its  line.  That  can  never  be 
good,  whether  done  by  a  corporation  or  a  State.  It  is  rather 
late  in  the  day  to  go  back  on  the  principle  of  liberty  simply 
because  a  few  trusts  have  achieved  a  partial  success  with  the 
aid  of  the  State,  and  because  certain  fakers  need  votes. 
Should  the  trusts  succeed,  the  "transition”  would  indeed  be 
"gentle,”  with  the  mass  of  laborers  fighting  for  place  in  the 
narrowed  field  of  labor,  while  the  military  arm  of  the  State 
preserves  order.  The  spectacle  of  one  who  speaks  for  labor 
in  public  places  advocating  such  a  pernicious  doctrine  is 
enough  to  "stagger  humanity.” 


NINETEENTH  CENTURY  HAPPENINGS. 

The  fact  that  the  year  1900  closes  the  nineteenth  century, 
brings  forcibly  to  the  attention  the  wonderful  advance  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  printing  and  allied  trades.  Below  are 
some  of  the  more  important  stationery  and  printing  "  events” 
of  the  nineteenth  century : 

The  first  power  printing-press  patented  by  Koenig  in  1810 
in  England. 

The  first  typewriter  to  be  patented  in  the  United  States 
was  by  W.  A.  Burt  in  1820. 

The  first  typesetting  machine  was  invented  and  patented 
in  1822  by  Church. 

The  first  steam-power  printing-press  set  up  in  the  United 
States  was  at  Albany,  New  York,  by  Benthuysen,  in  1823. 

The  first  lead-pencil  factory  in  the  United  States  was 
started  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  by  Joseph  Dixon  in  1830. 

The  envelope  was  first  used  in  the  United  States  in  1839. 

The  vulcanization  of  rubber  was  accidentally  discovered 
by  Goodyear,  1839. 

The  first  photographic  portrait  taken  from  life  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  Professor  Draper,  at  University  of  New  York,  1839. 

The  postage  stamp  for  mailing  letters  was  first  used  in 
the  United  States,  1840. 

Richard  M.  Hoe  secured  the  first  patent  for  a  double 
cylinder  printing-press  in  1842. 

W.  A.  Bullock  patented  the  first  printing-press  to  print 
the  paper  from  a  roll  in  1860. 

Here  is  a  prophecy  that  has  been  made  for  the  "art  pre¬ 
servative”  for  the  coming  century,  by  one  of  the  best-known 
men  in  the  printing  and  newspaper  business.  For  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  he  prophesies  that : 

"The  cost  of  power  will  fall  tremendously  during  the 
coming  century,  which,  with  very  cheap  paper — made  per¬ 
haps  from  cornstalks  —  and  improved  automatic  machinery, 
will  make  it  possible  to  give  away  newspapers,  which  will  be 
printed  on  presses  running  eight  or  ten  colors  simultane¬ 
ously.  Perhaps  printing  will  pass  away,  to  be  succeeded  by 
a  development  of  photography.  Accurate  pictures  will  be 
telegraphed  as  we  now  telegraph  words.” — The  American 
Stationer. 

Enclosed  find  $1  for  six  months’  subscription  to  The 
Inland  Printer.  I  can  not  afford  to  get  along  without  it, 
the  many  suggestions  contained  in  each  number  being  worth 
many  times  the  subscription  price. —  A.  P.  Fating ,  Sun 
Printing  House ,  Petersburg ,  Michigan. 
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etc.;  and  later  some  Eastern  publishers,  notably  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Company  and  others.  During  this  period  he 
produced  some  very  creditable  drawings,  some  of  which 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  pages  of  The  Inland 
Printer. 

Early  in  1897  Mr.  Ross  became  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
New  York  city  presented  a  better  market  for  the  wares  he 
had  to  offer,  and  greater  advantages  for  study  and  improve¬ 
ment  than  Chicago,  by  reason  of  a  larger  demand  for  art 
work,  and  February  of  that  year  found  him  established  in 
that  city.  From  the  first  the  merit  of  his  work  commanded 
ready  recognition,  and  contributions  from  his  pen  and  brush 
soon  began  to  appear  in  the  illustrated  supplements  of  the 
New  York  Times ,  Tribune  and  other  dailies,  and  later  in  the 
magazines.  Finding  work  on  the  monthlies  more  congenial 
and  profitable,  he  has  of  late  dropped  newspaper  work 
entirely ;  one  prominent  publishing  house  now  employs  all 
of  his  time  not  devoted  to  his  art  studies,  which  he  continues 
to  pursue  with  unabated  vigor  and  earnestness. 


CHARLES  B.  ROSS,  JR.,  ARTIST. 

AMONG  the  younger  coterie  of  Chicagoans  who  have 
adopted  art  as  a  profession  few  have  made  more  rapid 
and  substantial  progress  than  the  young  man  whose 
name  heads  this  article.  A  Chicago  boy  born  and  bred,  he 
gave  early  evidence  of  an  artistic  bent,  and  began  his  studies 


C^OON  after  I  accepted  the  invitation  of  our  genial  secre- 
tary  to  speak  to  you  I  was  tempted  of  the  evil  one.  A 
subtle  and  selfish  suggestion  entered  my  mind.  I  said 
to  myself :  "  Instead  of  reading  a 
paper  of  the  orthodox  and  cus¬ 
tomary  kind,  I  will  preach  a  ser¬ 
mon.  This  will  be  followed  by 
a  howl  of  resentment  and  cause 
my  being  inevitably  and  perma¬ 
nently  placed  on  the  retired  list 
of  speakers,  and  thus  compelled 
to  spend  all  my  future  time  at 
these  meetings  in  ease  and  indo¬ 
lence.” 

The  verse  of  my  sermon  is 
entitled  ''Second-Class  Lives  and 
First-Class  Funerals.”  It  is  taken 
from  the  book  of  life,  with  special 
reference  to  aspiring  and  indus¬ 
trious  journalists,  whose  zeal  out¬ 
runs  their  discretion. 

Gentlemen,  it  must  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  it  is  difficult  to  get 
first-class  products  or  results  from 
second-class  materials  or  meth¬ 
ods.  It  is  difficult  if  not  impossi-  ^  .  .  . 

,  ,  „  , .  ,  „  r  From  wash  drawing  by 

ble  for  journalists  to  do  first-class  Charles  B.  Ross,  Jr. 

work  if  they  lead  second-class 

lives.  The  profession  of  journalism  is  arduous  and  exact¬ 
ing.  Publishers  and  editors,  if  ambitious  to  win  enduring 
reputation,  must  give  of  the  best  that  is  in  them  to  their 
readers.  To  do  this  they  must  be  continually  absorbing 
the  best  that  is  out  of  them  and  around  them,  and  if  they 
avoid  or  neglect  this  duty  will  remain  groundlings  all  their 
lives. 

The  work  of  the  journalist  is  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of 
publicity  and  criticism.  I  sometimes  think  journalists  are 
expected  to  know  more  about  everything  than  most  people 
know  about  anything.  "  Old  Subscriber,”  "  Constant  Reader” 
and  "Pro  bono  publico”  are  ever  alert  and  watchful. 

To  keep  the  halo  of  the  editorial  "we”  from  wabbling, 
journalists  should  strive  to  remain  fresh,  buoyant  and 
receptive ;  in  other  words,  they  must  lead  first-class  lives. 

And  how  do  I  define  the  first-class  life  ? 

It  is  not  a  question  of  riches  or  rude  health.  The  first- 
class  life  is  that  which  is  quiet,  peaceful,  contented  and 


at  the  Art  Institute  with  a  determination  to  succeed.  Soon 
recognizing  the  need  of  practical  experience  in  mastering  the 
various  and  best  approved  methods  of  preparing  work  for 
reproduction,  he  obtained  a  position,  first  with  the  Franklin 
Engraving  Company,  and  later  with  J.  Manz  &  Company,  at 
the  same  time  industriously  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  Art 
Institute.  Such  good  use  did  he  make  of  his  time  and 
opportunities  that  after  about  a  year  of  such  apprenticeship 
he  felt  confidence  enough  in  his  ability  to  fill  at  least  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  "long- felt  want”  for  pictures  to  print  to  start  out 
for  himself.  At  the  outset  he  met  with  discouragement  and 
prophecies  of  failure,  but  by  dint  of  energy  and  pluck  he 
soon  established  a  paying  clientele — doing  work  of  any  kind 
that  offered  for  the  local  magazines,  periodicals,  trade  papers, 
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unostentatious.  Moderate  in  everything,  open  and  receptive 
to  the  glory  and  ever-changing  beauty  of  nature,  to  the 
beneficent  influence  of  good  literature,  the  pleasures  of 
music  and  the  society  of  refined,  congenial  and  educated 
people.  The  first-class  life  takes  pleasure  in  little  things, 
because  great  pleasures  are  rare. 

The  first-class  man,  by  cultivating  self-control  and  philos¬ 
ophy  of  mind,  becomes  strong  in  his  strength  and  wise  in  his 
wisdom.  The  form  of  religion  adopted  is  immaterial,  so 
long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  one’s  general  good  conduct. 
Above  all,  the  first-class  man  regards  bodily  exercise  as  a 
prime  adjunct  to  mental  exercise.  He  is  well  aware  that 
nerve-spending  at  work  must  be  balanced  by  nerve-mending 
at  play.  He  should  learn  to  love  games  such  as  golf,  riding 
a  horse  or  a  wheel,  or  tramping  across  the  country,  either 
with  or  without  a  gun. 

Fresh  air,  sunshine  and  ample  rest  are  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  besides  mental  cultivation,  for  the  production  of  first- 
class  journalism.  And  it  would  be  better  for  the  reading 
public  if  journalists  were  compelled  to  live  in  country  homes 
instead  of  amid  city  noise  and  distraction,  where  there  is  less 
opportunity  for  mental  and  physical  rest  and  reflection.  The 
first-class  man  does  not  neglect  everything  for  business,  but 
is  careful  that  he  and  those  near  him  in  any  way  lead  first- 
class  lives. 

And  what  about  the  second-class  life  ?  Thomas  Carlyle 
must  have  noticed  the  large  number  of  people  leading 
second-class  lives  when  he  stated  that  the  population  of 
England  was  30,000,000  —  mostly  fools.  I  sometimes  think 
the  Recording  Angel  wonders  if  the  variety  of  fools  that  are 
hauled  before  him  every  day  will  ever  end.  A  short  time 
ago  this  letter  appeared  in  a  prominent  daily  paper : 

THE  FATAL  AGE. 

Vice-President  Hobart  was  just  fifty-five,  the  fatal  age  for  business 
men,  as  is  shown  by  the  records  of  the  different  exchanges  and  other 
mortality  statistics.  Lawyers  and  clergymen  live  to  a  much  greater  age, 
but  physicians  and  business  men  as  a  rale  die  in  their  prime.  The  .expla¬ 
nation  is  not  far  to  seek ;  hurry,  worry,  irregular  meals  and  lack  of  exer¬ 
cise  cause  many  men  to  break  down  early  who,  with  more  regard  to 
hygienic  rales,  might  have  survived  to  be  three  score  and  ten.  Let  this  be 
a  warning  to  others. 

A  bright  young  member  of  the  Republican  party  died  a 
few  weeks  ago  in  Chicago.  One  of  the  obituary  notices 
stated  that  he  was  cultured  and  brainy,  and  that  he  led  the 
hurried  life  of  an  American  gentleman  and  burned  out  at 
thirty  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Vanderbilt  died  a  few  months  ago  at  the  age  of  fifty- 


PORTRAIT  STUDY. 

By  Charles  B.  Ross,  Jr. 


From  wash  drawing  by  Charles  B.  Ross,  Jr. 


six.  He  was  a  busy  man,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  amid 
his  ocean  of  gold  he  neglected  his  health.  Probably  he  had 
"no  time.”  He  has  time  to  burn  now,  but  we  refuse  to  think 
that  this  is  his  fate. 

The  second-class  man  lives  under  perpetual  delusion.  He 
dreams  of  future  rest  and  rational  living,  and  dies  dreaming. 
His  passion  for  wealth  or  reputation  smothers  what  self- 
control  he  may  have  had.  He  goes  through  life  handcuffed 
to  the  dollars,  and  it  is  small  consolation  to  know  that  their 
chief  function  in  the  end  will  be  to  pay  for  a  first-class 
funeral  for  him. 

We  can  not  buy  new  nerves,  lungs,  liver  or  digestive 
organs,  or  happiness,  love  of  nature  and  animals,  and  that 
sweet  serenity  that  mellows  the  declining  years  of  a  well- 
ordered  life.  The  man  whose  journal  or  business  is  his  God 
worships  before  a  tin  altar.  I  admire  business  devotion,  but 
it  must  be  tempered  by  moderation.  Work  and  whisky  in 
moderation  never  kill ;  but  intemperance  in  either  has  slain 
its  legions. 

Andrew  Carnegie  once  remarked  that  many  men  had 
enough  to  retire  on,  but  nothing  to  retire  to.  He  was  warn¬ 
ing  against  a  second-class  life.  Sooner  or  later,  gentlemen, 
we  fall  heir  to  our  six  feet  of  sod,  or  feel  the  need  of  a  harbor 
or  retreat  from  active  work.  And  the  man  who  enters  the 
shadows  of  old  age,  knowing  nothing  but  business,  holds 
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wasted  hands,  as  Miss  Murfree  says,  to  the  years  as  they 
pass  —  holding  them  out  always,  and  always  empty. 

Countless  numbers  of  men  make  a  success  out  of  every¬ 
thing  but  themselves.  They  grow  so  incrusted  with  pros¬ 
perity  that  they  become  blind  to  everything  but  business, 
until  with  racked  nerves  and  ruined  constitutions  they  recall 
with  despair  their  omission  to  cultivate  the  softer  and  sweeter 
side  of  life  in  their  mad  desire  to  get  more  business,  to  get 
more  dollars,  to  get  more  business.  It  is  a  terrible  chain. 

He  is  a  poor  manager  who  does  not  so  arrange  his  affairs 
that  he  may  leave  them  for  intervals  with  impunity.  One 
thing  is  certain — if  a  man  does  not  get  away  from  his  busi¬ 
ness  from  time  to  time  it  will  get  away  from  him. 

And  we  all  know  men  who  have  prospered  and  built  man¬ 
sions  and  offices,  and  expanded  in  all  directions,  excepting 
the  direction  of  their  own  souls.  Such  men  may  buy  liberally 
of  quartered  oak  and  plate  glass,  but  they  themselves  remain 
nothing  but  human  two-by-four  scantlings. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  says:  "Sad  and  sinful  is 
the  life  of  that  man  who  finds  not  the  heavens  bluer  and  the 
waves  more  musical  in  maturity  than  in  childhood.” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  our  members  do  for 
recreation  and  relaxation.  The  only  exercise  some  journalists 
take  is  throwing  rocks  at  the  reptile  opposition.  I  shall  not 
complain,  gentlemen,  of  what  you  say  about  my  little  sermon 
to  you  tonight  if  I  may  only  flatter  myself  that  I  have  taken 
one  step  toward  making  a  journalist  a  better  man  or  a  man 
a  better  journalist. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 

The  following  list  of  books  is  given  for  the  convenience  of  readers. 
Orders  may  be  sent  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 

Punctuation. —  By  John  Wilson.  For  letter-writers,  authors,  print¬ 
ers,  and  correctors  of  the  press.  Cloth,  $1. 

Pens  and  Types.— By  Benjamin  Drew.  A  book  of  hints  and  helps 
for  those  who  write,  print,  teach  or  learn.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

Proofreading. — By  F.  Horace  Teall.  A  series  of  essays  for  readers 
and  their  employers,  and  for  authors  and  editors.  Cloth,  $1. 

Bigelow’s  Handbook  of  Punctuation  gives  full  information  regard¬ 
ing  punctuation  and  other  typographic  matters.  Cloth,  50  cents. 

English  Compound  Words  and  Phrases.—  By  F.  Horace  Teall.  A 
reference  list,  with  statement  of  principles  and  rules.  Cloth,  $2.50. 

Punctuation.—  By  F.  Horace  Teall.  Rules  have  been  reduced  to  the 
fewest  possible,  and  useless  theorizing  carefully  avoided.  Cloth,  $1. 

Compounding  of  English  Words.— By  F.  Horace  Teall.  When 
and  why  joining  or  separation  is  preferable,  with  concise  rules  and  alpha¬ 
betical  lists.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

Possessive  Abbreviation. —  F.  E.  C.,  Lamoni,  Iowa, 
asks  whether  "R.  C’s  letter”  or  "R.  C.’s  letter”  is  right. 
Answer. —  Any  abbreviation  in  the  possessive  case  should 
have  the  period  and  the  sign  of  possession.  The  second 
form  is  right. 

Years  in  Roman  Numerals. — We  are  requested  to  give 
an  opinion  on  the  writing  of  the  number  of  this  year  in 
Roman  numerals.  Choice  comes  between  MCM  and 
MDCCCC.  Regular  process  of  economy  in  such  notation 
indicates  MCM  as  decidedly  preferable.  At  each  place  in  the 
series  where  addition  of  characters  may  be  avoided  by  chang¬ 
ing  to  expression  by  subtraction,  the  change  is  made.  Thus 
we  get  IV  for  one  less  than  five,  instead  of  IIII,  IX  for  one  less 
than  ten,  instead  of  VIIII,  or  five  and  four,  and  MCM  for 
one  thousand  and  one  hundred  less  than  one  thousand,  a 
more  economical  form  than  MDCCCC,  or  one  thousand,  five 
hundred,  and  four  hundred. 

"Director”  and  "Province.” — P.  C.,  Brantford,  Onta¬ 
rio,  asks  a  question  that  can  be  answered  only  as  a  matter 


of  personal  choice,  as  follows  :  Should  the  words  '  director ’ 
and  '  province  ’  be  capitalized  in  the  following  sentences  : 
'As  the  organizer  and  director  of  the  Brantford  Young 
Ladies’  College  ’  :  '  Mr.  Smith  of  Ontario  is  one  of  the  oldest 
business  men  of  the  province  ’  ?.”  Answer. —  All  that  can  be 
said  in  general  about  the  first  of  these  words  is  that  some  do 
and  some  do  not  use  a  capital.  No  rule  has  ever  been  for¬ 
mulated  that  makes  either  practice  a  prescription  of  gram¬ 
mar.  In  special  work,  such  as  a  catalogue  of  the  college, 
probably  almost  every  one  would  use  the  capital  letter ;  ordi¬ 
narily,  however,  it  seems  better  not  to  use  it.  Many  Cana¬ 
dians  prefer  to  capitalize  "province,”  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  they  imagine  it  to  be,  in  such  sentences  as  the  one 
quoted,  such  a  particular  use  as  to  place  it  in  the  category  of 
proper  names.  General  usage  seems  to  be  the  other  way, 
and  no  reason  presents  itself  against  preserving  the  form  of 
the  common  noun.  Many  similar  words,  as  empire,  republic, 
are  variously  printed,  according  to  differing  notions  of  editors 
and  proofreaders.  The  preference  of  the  one  who  writes  this 
answer  is  for  no  capitalizing  in  any  of  these  cases,  for  he  can 
find  no  reason  for  using  a  capital. 

Compounds,  Possessives,  Etc. —  F.  P.  G.,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
writes:  "1.  If  ' New-year ’  means  'the  year  approaching  or 
newly  begun,’  ought  not  the  year  just  passing  away  to  be 
written  'Old-year’  ?  2.  A  Bible  printed  by  an  English  firm 
and  one  published  by  an  American  house  has  '  their’s  ’  in 
Matt.  5  :  3  and  in  Matt.  5  :  10.  What  authority  is  there  for 
this  use  of  the  apostrophe  ?  3.  In  'The  twelve  washed  each 
other’s  feet,’  is  the  sign  of  the  possessive  in  the  proper 
place  ?  If  the  apostrophe  were  to  follow  the  s,  would  the 
meaning  be  that  each  washed  the  feet  of  more  than  one 
other  ?  4.  Is  the  following  rule  based  on  good  usage  ?  Use 
the  singular  verb  after  all  sums  when  given  in  figures  with 
dollar-mark ;  as  $20  has  been  raised,  or  was  collected,  etc. 
5.  Ought '  day  ’  to  be  capitalized  in  '  New-year’s  day,’  '  Christ¬ 
mas  day,’  etc.?”  Answer. —  1.  Both  "new-year”  and  "old- 
year”  are  wrong  compounds  in  any  use  except  as  attributive 
adjectives,  as  in  "new-year  resolutions”  and  "old-year  fail¬ 
ures.”  2.  When  the  possessive  pronouns  were  first  used 
they  were  written  with  an  apostrophe,  just  as  possessive 
nouns  are  written,  and  they  have  been  preserved  in  that 
form  in  the  Bible.  Practice  has  elsewhere  arbitrarily  dropped 
the  apostrophe.  3.  The  sign  is  in  the  proper  place;  it 
should  never  be  the  other  way  with  the  word  "each.”  "One 
washed  the  others’  feet”  would  mean  that  one  washed  the 
feet  of  more  than  one  other.  4.  The  rule  is  based  on  good 
usage  and  good  grammatical  reason,  since  the  figures  and 
dollar-mark  name  one  sum  of  money,  not  a  number  of  indi¬ 
vidual  dollars.  5.  Both  the  Century  Dictionary  and  the 
Standard  Dictionary  give  Christmas  day,  New-year’s  day 
and  Thanksgiving  day,  not  "Day.”  No  better  authorities 
ever  existed,  and  both  distinguish  especially  as  to  capitaliz¬ 
ing —  that  is,  they  give  such  terms  in  the  form  chosen  by 
their  makers  as  the  proper  one.  Many  persons  use  the 
capital  in  question,  but  the  other  practice  is  undoubtedly 
better. 

Grammar  and  Idiom. —  M.  A.  S.,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan, 
wishes  these  questions  discussed  :  "1.  Is  'had  better’  wrong, 
and  why?  2.  Is  'had  got’  or  'had  gotten’  better?  3.  Is 
there  any  authority  for  regarding  the  names  of  the  days  of 
the  week  and  those  of  the  months  as  common  nouns,  and  on 
what  grounds  might  they  be  proper  nouns  ?  4.  Would  you 
use  the  capital  initial  for  the  adjective  in  such  expressions  as 
'eastern  lady,’  'southern  railroad,’  'western  Tennessee?’ 
5.  Should  'revolutionary’  take  the  capital  initial  in  the  sen¬ 
tence,'  The  revolutionary  period  was  a  time  of  great  anxiety’  ?” 
Answer. —  1.  It  is  asserted  with  great  insistence  by  many 
persons  that  "had  better”  is  wrong,  but  no  reason  yet  given 
has  persuaded  those  who  know  best,  and  whose  practice  is 
best,  to  adopt  the  offered  substitute.  The  expression  is  as 
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EXPECTATION. 


old  as  the  language,  and  is  used  by  the  best  and  most  careful 
writers;  it  is  not  wrong.  2.  Goold  Brown  gives  a  list  of 
irregular  verbs,  in  which  the  perfect  participle  of  "  get ”  is 
entered  as  "got  or  gotten”;  and  he  says  that  in  each  case 
like  this  the  form  supposed  to  be  preferable,  and  best  sup¬ 
ported  by  authorities,  is  placed  first.  "Had  got”  is  better 


REALIZATION. 


than  "had  gotten.”  3.  On  this  also  Goold  Brown  may  be 
cited.  He  says  :  "  Dr.  Webster,  and  other  makers  of  spelling- 
books,  very  improperly  write  Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  without  capi¬ 
tals.”  So  some  authorities  must  at  some  time  have  considered 
these  :as  common  nouns.  But  day  and  month  names  are 


CONSUMMATION. 
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proper  nouns,  just  as  much  as  are  personal  names.  While 
they  are  applicable  to  an  unlimited  number  of  days  and 
months,  each  use  of  one  of  the  names  particularizes  a  certain 
one  in  distinction  from  others.  4.  Capitals  should  be  used  in 
"Eastern  lady,”  "Southern  railroad,”  but  not  in  "western 
Tennessee.”  The  first  two  refer  to  particular  sections  of  the 
country,  and  are  always  capitalized  in  the  best  practice ;  but 
the  last  means  merely  the  western  part  of  Tennessee,  and 
is  not  in  any  sense  particular.  5.  "Revolutionary”  should 
always  be  capitalized  when  referring  to  the  Revolutionary 
war.  In  reference  to  any  ordinary  time  of  revolution,  when 
the  word  is  used  in  its  common  aspect,  it  should  not  have  a 
capital.  All  of  these  questions  are  answered  differently  by 
different  authorities,  and  none  of  them  seems  likely  ever  to 
secure  universal  agreement.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to 
select  the  practice  that  seems  most  reasonable  and  abide  by 
the  decision  reached  —  or  to  change  your  mind  later  if  the 
other  way  then  seems  better.  In  writing  these  answers  the 
editor  has  indicated  his  careful  choice,  which  he  does  not 
expect  to  change.  _ 

A  PARCELS  POST  FOR  PRINTERS. 

The  great  convenience  and  saving  to  the  small  printers 
and  merchants  generally  which  would  result  from  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  parcels  post  is  evident.  It  is  gratifying  to  note, 
therefore,  that  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  has 
apparently  decided  to  enter  upon  an  agitation  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  parcels  post  in  this  country  modeled  upon  that 
now  in  successful  operation  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 
Its  executive  committee  has  passed  the  following  resolution  : 
"That  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  favors  the  enactment  of  a  law  by  Congress 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  parcel-post  system  in  the 
United  States  similar  to  the  laws  in  England  and  Germany, 
and  also  the  negotiation  of  parcel-post  treaties  with  other 
nations.”  The  chief  argument  for  the  proposal  is  conven¬ 
ience  to  the  people,  especially  to  the  residents  of  small  towns. 
In  the  great  cities  the  merchants  have  introduced  the  free- 
delivery  system,  and  it  is  contended  that  facilities  of  this  kind 
ought  to  be  extended  to  the  country  at  large.  Under  the 
English  plan  the  limit  of  weight  is  eleven  pounds  and  the 
rate  begins  at  6  cents  a  pound  and  increases  2  cents  a  pound, 
the  charge  for  the  limit  being  25  cents.  In  the  United  States 
the  rate  for  general  merchandise  is  16  cents  a  pound,  which 
is  estimated  to  be  about  100  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  actual 
cost  of  the  limited  parcels  post  we  now  have.  The  rate  is 
undoubtedly  prohibitive,  and  the  effect  is  to  drive  nearly  the 
whole  trade  to  the  express  companies.  The  association  will 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  English  rate. 


PRINTERS’  COMBINE. 

Reports  from  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  say  that  William  B. 
Brewster,  the  St.  Paul  attorney  who  was  arrested  in  Chicago 
while  forming  a  photo-engravers’  combine,  but  was  imme¬ 
diately  discharged,  will  start  east  on  a  tour  of  organization 
among  the  employing  printers  of  the  various  cities.  Mr. 
Brewster  has  eight  cities  on  his  list  where  his  services  have 
been  sought.  His  plan  deals  with  the  separate  branches  of 
the  printing  and  illustrating  business,  each  being  organized 
independently  in  each  city.  It  Is  intended  to  eliminate  the 
"cutthroat”  element  in  competition  by  the  establishment  of 
a  schedule  of  the  prices  and  the  employment  of  a  general 
manager,  who  is  to  do  the  estimating  on  all  work  that  does 
not  naturally  fall  into  a  standard  classification.  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Des  Moines  and  Sioux  City  have  been 
organized  under  this  plan,  and  the  results  are  reported  as 
satisfactory.  The  ■ American  Printer  and  Stationer,  from 
which  the  above  is  taken,  expresses  grave  doubts,  of  the 
success  of  such  a  clearing-house  arrangement,  as  few  first- 
class  houses  would  agree  to  surrender  their  individuality  for 
the  general  good. 
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ECHOES  FROM  THE 
CLUB 

OF 

CHICAGO 


BY  FREDERICK  BOYD  STEVENSON. 


SINCE  I  printed  the  story  of  the  blunder  in  the  Chicago 
Times-Herald’ s  composing-room  in  the  "Echoes”  in 
December,  I  have  been  in  receipt  of  several  letters 
reciting  odd  errors  that  have  happened  in  other  newspaper 
offices.  The  editor  of  the  Saint  Croix  Courier ,  of  St.  Stephen, 
N.  B.— H.  M.  Webber  —  writes  : 

"The  Episcopal  clergymen  composing  the  deanery  of  St. 
Andrews  in  this  county  had  been  holding  a  session  at  Grand 
Manan,  and  the  venerable  bishop  of  the  province  was  in 
attendance.  A  public  service  was  held  in  the  evening  and 
the  rite  of  confirmation  administered.  A  correspondent  had 
sent  us  in  an  account  of  the  meeting,  and  in  the  copy  as 
given  to  the  printer  was  this  statement :  '  A  public  service 
was  held  in  the  evening  and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  eight 
persons  were  confirmed.’  When  the  proof  came  in  it  read  : 
'  A  public  service  was  held  in  the  evening  and,  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting,  eight  persons  were  confined.’  A  gentleman  who 
was  in  the  office  at  the  time  begged  to  have  it  published  as  it 
read,  but  it  was  one  of  the  jokes  that  the  proofreader  had  to 
withhold  from  the  public  in  the  interest  of  his  bread  and 
butter.” 

I  have  been  told  another  story  in  this  same  connection. 
It  is  about  a  compositor  in  a  well-known  ticket  printing-office 
in  Chicago.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  tickets  are  required 
for  transportation  of  a  corpse  as  well  as  live  persons.  A  cer¬ 
tain  railroad  had  need  of  some  of  these  "corpse”  tickets,  and 
the  copy  handed  to  the  printer  by  the  foreman  read  : 


GOOD  FOR  PASSAGE 
of 

ONE  CORPSE 
Calvary  Cemetery. 


Now  this  happened  to  be  on  the  day  after  the  Fall  Festival, 
and  —  well,  you  knowhow  the  printer  man  is  after  a  holiday. 
He  set  it  up,  tied  a  string  around  it,  pulled  a  proof  of  it  and 
handed  it  down.  This  is  the  way  he  did  it : 


GOOD  FOR  PASSAGE 
of 

ONE  CORPSE 
to 

Calvary  Cemetery 
And  Return. 


The  foreman  looked  at  the  proof  and  remarked:  "It’s  a 
lucky  corpse  that  goes  to  Calvary  and  returns.” 

sF 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  queer  typographical  errors 
that  the  friends  of  The  Inland  Printer  happen  to  know 
about.  A  collection  of  them  might  be  useful  as  well  as 
amusing. 

«r 

It  sometimes  comes  about  that  a  practical  joke  springs 
back  on  the  joker  like  a  boomerang.  That  was  the  way  of  it 
in  the  case  of  Jack  Klein  and  Billy  Cornell.  Billy  Cornell 
has  just  become  a  member  of  the  Press  Club,  and  that’s  what 


brings  up  the  old  story.  Billy  has  done  police  and  sporting 
work  on  the  newspapers  of  Chicago  for  eighteen  years,  but 
somehow  or  other  he  never  got  into  the  Press  Club.  But  he 
is  sorry  now  and  will  never  do  it  again.  Jack  Klein  was 
doing  police  on  the  Times  during  the  anarchist  trials.  Billy 
had  the  same  job  on  the  Morning  News.  One  dull  night  the 
two  met  over  at  the  county  jail. 

"Heard  of  the  suicide,  Billy  ?”  asked  Jack,  kind  of  indif¬ 
ferent  like. 

"No,”  said  Billy,  "what  is  it  ?” 

"Oh,  never  mind,”  replied  Jack.  "You  can’t  get  it.  I 
have  you  scooped  all  right.” 

Now  Jack  didn’t  know  about  any  suicide.  He  was  just 
"stringing”  Billy.  But  Billy  didn’t  know  this  and  it  worried 
him.  So  he  went  into  the  jail  and  he  said  to  the  lock-up 
man  :  "See  here,  old  fellow,  what  about  that  suicide  ?  ” 

"No  suicide  here,”  said  Mr.  Lockup  Man. 

Billy  went  away,  but  he  couldn’t  rest.  He  went  back 
again  to  the  jail.  He  said  to  the  lockup  :  "There  is  no  use 
holding  back  ;  I  know  the  main  facts  in  that  suicide  and  you 
might  as  well  give  up  so  I’ll  have  the  straight  of  it.”  The 
answer  that  came  back  to  Billy  nearly  knocked  him  over. 

"Don’t,  give  it  away,”  said  the  lock-up  man  softly,  "but 
George  Engel  did  attempt  suicide  tonight.” 

George  Engel  was  one  of  the  condemned  anarchists  and 
the  jail  officials  were  trying  to  keep  the  story  of  the  attempt 
on  his  own  life  out  of  the  newspapers.  It  was  a  clear  case 
of  "  bull  ”  luck  that  Billy  blundered  on  to  it  through  the  jok¬ 
ing  remark  of  Jack  Klein.  Billy  Cornell  scooped  the  town. 
When  Jack  Klein  read  a  column  and  a  half  story  of  it  in  the 
News  the  next  morning  his  eyes  bulged  out  like  the  glass  in 
the  front  of  a  night  watchman’s  lantern. 

It’s  Mr.  Dooley  Dunne  now,  but  it  used  to  be  Pete  Dunne  ; 
and  it’s  Mr.  Charles  Dillingham  now,  but  it  used  to  be 
"Charlie.”  Mr.  Dunne  has  reached  fame  and  Mr.  Dilling¬ 
ham  is  getting  to  be  wealthy  as  the  manager  of  the  Garden 
Theater  of  New  York.  When  these  two  were  just  Pete  and 
Charlie  they  did  the  hotels  together  for  two  Chicago  news¬ 
papers.  One  evening  they  called  on  a  Russian  count  at  the 
Grand  Pacific  Hotel.  The  count  couldn’t  speak  a  word  ot 
English  and  the  reporters  didn’t  know  anything  but  South 
Clark  street. 

"  How  are  you  going  to  tackle,  Pete  ?  ”  asked  Charlie. 

"Never  you  mind,”  said  Dunne,  "I’ll  reach  him  all  right.” 

The  count  bowed  graciously. 

Pete  bent  his  head  down  till  it  nearly  touched  his  shoes. 

The  count  had  long,  bushy  whiskers  like  a  buccaneer. 
But  he  smiled  like  an  angel  and  said  in  an  outlandish  lingo 
something  that  sounded  like  this  : 

"  Yittiffdorf  Cantelloubber  Annergebber  !  ” 

Dunne  looked  up  with  his  face  wreathed  in  smiles  and 
remarked  with  the  utmost  composure  : 

"Mister,  will  you  please  give  me  a  pipeful  of  whiskers  ?  ” 

Charlie  Dillingham  exploded,  but  the  count  seemed  to  be 
really  pleased. 

OUR  BUNGTOWN  CORRESPONDENT. 

"Johnson’s  barn  is  painted  red.” 

That  is  what  old  Jarley  said, 

Writing  news  (?  !  ?)  from  Bungtown, 

Full  two  columns  —  scarce  enough 
Space  to  tell  this  kind  of  guff ; 

Made  the  editor  so  hot 

That  he’d  say:  "Dod  rat  the  rot!” 

And  sometimes  add:  "D - Bungtown!” 

"Old  Tim  Finley  slipped  and  fell. 

Parson  isn’t  feeling  well.” 

Latest  news  (?*!*?)  from  Bungtown. 

"Aunt  Jane  Smith  looks  mighty  smart 
In  her  bran-new  market  cart. 
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the  only  practical  way  to  do  it.  I  advocated  the  three-color 
method,  but  Mr.  Walker  said  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
take  the  lithographer’s  advice.  I  predicted  that  the  result 
would  disappoint  him.  Well,  he  installed  a  large  lithographic 
press,  hired  skilful  lithographic  artists  and  lithographers, 
and  succeeded  in  securing  some  illustrations  that  resembled 
cigar-box  labels.  It  was  a  costly  lesson,  but  he  learned  that 
lithographers  would  not  make  magazine  illustrators.  This 
is  recalled  by  the  attempts  of  the  larger  magazines  to  use 
color  in  their  last  Christmas  editions.  One  of  them,  in  calling 
attention  to  their  color  illustrations,  mentioned  that  the  three- 
color  process  could  not  be  used  for  that  purpose.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  statement,  McClure's  Magazine  for  January 
blossoms  out  with  eight  full-page  illustrations  by  the  three- 
color  process,  and  a  promise  of  plenty  of  the  same  kind  of 
color-work  in  the  future.  This  is  the  best  endorsement  the 
three-color  process  has  thus  far  had,  and  will  be  of  interest 
to  process  engravers  everywhere. 

The  Employer’s  Side  of  the  Engravers’  Strike  in 
New  York. —  The  secretary  of  the  Labor  Committee  of  the 
Photo-Engravers’  Association  of  New  York  employers  makes 
the  following  statement  regarding  the  start  and  settlement 
of  the  recent  difference  between  employing  and  employed 
engravers  in  New  York  :  The  strike  was  precipitated  by  a 
request  on  the  part  of  the  Photo-Engravers’  Union  that  an 
agreement  should  be  entered  into  by  the  employers  to  increase 
wages  $3  per  week  in  all  line-engraving  departments,  includ¬ 
ing  provers,  routers  and  blockers.  This  demand  was  in  the 
form  of  a  printed  agreement  of  eleven  articles,  requiring  that 
it  should  take  place  practically  at  sight.  The  employers  con¬ 
sulted  and  decided  to  refuse  to  sign  the  agreement,  and  the 
result  was  a  protracted  struggle  lasting  for  six  weeks  before 
an  agreement  was  made  permitting  any  of  the  houses  to 
resume  work.  Although  during  this  time  sufficient  help  had 
been  obtained  from  outside  quarters  to  enable  each  and  all 
of  the  houses  to  attend  to  a  fair  proportion  of  their  regular 
custom,  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  trade  was  for  the  time 
being  diverted  from  the  city  and  to  some  other  houses  in  the 
city  which  took  advantage  of  the  situation  to  continue  opera: 
tions.  The  result  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  somewhat 
unfortunate  for  the  union,  because  the  men  who  went  back 
to  work  returned  at  the  old  rate  of  wages,  but  will  receive 
January  1  an  increase  of  $1,  and  at  the  beginning  of  July  an 
increase  of  another  dollar.  There  has  also  been  a  slight 
increase  in  the  ratio  of  apprentices  to  journeymen,  there 
now  being  two  to  seven  instead  of  two  to  eight. 

The  Employe’s  Story  of  the  Recent  Strike  in  New 
York. —  From  Mr.  George  W.  Dunn,  the  business  agent  of 
Photo-Engravers’  Union  No.  1,  of  New  York,  the  following 
statement  was  obtained  as  to  the  causes  that  led  up  to  the 
recent  strike :  Information  had  come  to  the  union  that  steps 
were  being  taken  to  organize  an  engraving  trust  in  New  York. 
This  trust  was  to  cut  prices,  drive  out  all  the  smaller  con¬ 
cerns  and  then  derive  their  profits  from  the  reduction  in  the 
wage  of  their  workmen.  To  prevent  such  a  ruinous  combi¬ 
nation  the  workmen  had  determined  to  show  their  strength 
on  the  very  first  opportunity.  For  a  long  time  there  had 
been  dissatisfaction  among  the  engravers  of  line  work  that 
their  wage  was  but  $18,  while  half-tone  engravers  received 
$25.  The  newspapers  were  paying  their  line  engravers  at 
least  $21,  and  it  was  resolved  by  the  union  to  send  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  the  employers  and  endeavor  to  have  them  raise  the 
wages  of  the  line  engravers  to  $21.  For  six  weeks  the  union 
tried  to  bring  about  this  slight  increase  by  petitioning  the 
employers.  The  latter  finally  refused  to  consider  the  subject 
at  all.  Then  the  men  voted  unanimously  to  give  up  work 
until  the  employers  would  consider  their  demands.  Some  of 
the  employers  granted  the  increase  immediately,  others  hesi¬ 
tated  a  few  weeks,  but  in  seven  weeks  the  agreement  was 
reached  whereby  the  men  went  back  to  work.  During  the 


strike  $12,000  was  paid  in  wages  from  the  union  treasury  to 
the  250  men  who  had  stopped  work,  $16  a  week  being  given 
to  the  married  men  on  strike,  and  $12  to  single  men.  Line 
engravers  now  get  $19  a  week,  beginning  January  1,  and  will 
receive  $20  after  July  1. 

William  Henry  Fox  Talbot. —  On  February  11,  1800, 
was  born  Fox  Talbot,  whose  memory  every  photo-engraver 
should  honor,  for  the  reason  that  he  was  the  first  to  take 
advantage  of  Mungo  Ponton’s  discovery  that  bichromate  of 
potash  in  combination  with  an  organic  matter  was  sensitive 
to  light  and  became  insoluble  in  water  after  such  exposure. 
It  was  in  1852  that  Talbot  invented  what  is  now  the  photo¬ 
gravure  process.  He  coated  steel  plates  with  a  solution  of 


WILLIAM  HENRY  FOX  TALBOT, 

The  inventor  in  1852  of  Photogravure. 


gelatin  and  bichromate  of  potash,  and  after  exposure  to 
light  under  a  photographic  positive,  he  laid  an  aquatint 
ground  on  the  plate  and  etched  the  steel  with  bichloride  of 
platinum.  This  solution  penetrated  the  gelatin  film,  and 
attacked  the  steel  more  or  less  deeply  in  proportion  to  the 
solubility  of  the  overlying  gelatin  which  had  been  acted  on  by 
light  through  the  positive.  He  thus  produced  an  engraved 
plate  which  could  be  printed  from  on  a  copperplate  press. 
He  called  this  w  Photoglyphic  ”  engraving.  The  centenary 
of  his  birth  this  month  is  being  made  the  occasion  in  Eng¬ 
land  of  an  endeavor  to  raise  a  suitable  memorial  to  his  mem¬ 
ory.  Fox  Talbot  died  in  1877. 


REVENUE  STAMP  PRINTING. 

The  question  before  Secretary  Gage  as  to  turning  over  all 
the  work  of  imprinting  revenue  stamps  on  checks,  etc.,  to 
some  engraver,  instead  of  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  several 
stationers,  will  probably  be  disposed  of  early  in  the  year.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  plan  to  accommodate  the  patrons  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  by  designating  one  engraver  in  New 
York,  another  in  Chicago,  and  a  third  in  San  Francisco,  with 
possibly  a  fourth  in  New  Orleans.  It  will  be  made  an  ex¬ 
pressed  stipulation  that  whoever  receives  the  work  shall  have 
no  connection,  direct  or  indirect,  with  the  stationery  business. 
The  Government  will  fix  the  price  each  engraver  shall  charge 
and  will  endeavor  to  make  this  low  enough  to  compensate 
the  patrons  for  limiting  their  range  of  choice. 


Patron  —  I  wish  you’d  stop  my  paper  for  about  three 
weeks.  Then  you  can  begin  sending  it  again.  Editor  — 
Certainly.  Going  away?  Patron  —  No;  but  I  see  you  are 
getting  in  a  new  press,  and  I  haven’t  time  to  spend  all  day 
reading  about  presses. —  New  York  Weekly. 
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SKETCH  OF  EDWARD  EVERETT  WINCHELL. 

BY  FRANK  PRESBREY. 

EDWARD  EVERETT  WINCHELL  is  a  difficult  man 
to  classify.  It  is  easy  to  place  him  among  the  best  of 
American  designers  and  artists.  It  is,  however,  an 
injustice  to  him  to  go  no  further.  He  is  entitled  to  recogni¬ 
tion  as  an  exceptionally  clever  descriptive  writer,  and  no  list 


of  the  wealth  of  native  talent  with  which  he  was  endowed. 
He  has,  been  seriously  engaged  in  his  life’s  work  for  a  score 
of  years,  one-half  of  which  were  devoted  to  the  art  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Bank  Note  Company,  of  which  he 
was  latterly  at  the  head.  It  was  here  that,  as  he  himself 
expresses  it,  he  ''made”  designs  for  everything,  from  a  card 
to  a  circus  poster.  A  career  such  as  this,  however,  was 
suffocating  to  an  artistic  nature  so  brilliant  and  out- 
reaching,  and  he  broke  the  restraint  to  engage  in 
business  for  himself.  It  was  but  a  short  time  after¬ 
ward  when  those  who  had  long  been  recognized  as 
leading  art  printers  in  New  York  realized  that  there 
was  a  Richmond  in  the  field  whose  creations  were 
revelations  of  color  schemes  and  artistic  effects. 

The  Winchell  Printing  Company  stood  for  a  new 
school  of  pamphlets  and  posters,  as  distinctive  as  the 
work  of  William  Morris  or  De  Vinne.  It  was  here 
that  his  ability  had  full  scope,  for  he  was  master  of 
all  the  technicalities  of  the  engraver’s,  as  well  as  the 
printer’s  art.  To  him  the  making  of  the  design  itself 
was  as  easy  as  it  was  to  follow  the  plate  through  its 
processes  of  production  and  make  it  ready  on  the 
press. 

But  Winchell  is  nothing  if  not  Winchellesque. 
Right  in  the  zenith  of  his  brilliant  success  he  closed 
out  his  business  and  put  off  as  a  member  of  the 
World’s  Commission  of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum, 
of  Chicago,  on  a  two  years’  journey  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth.  This  commission  bore  strong  cre¬ 
dentials  from  the  United  States  Government,  and  its 
members  were  the  recipients  of  more  attentions  from 
royalty  and  notables  than  were  shown  to  even  General 
Grant.  Its  trip  covered  not  only  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  but  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia.  They  hob¬ 
nobbed  with  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  and  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Japan,  the  Kings  of  Siam  and  Corea  and  the 
Czar  of  all  the  Russias.  They  traversed  Siberia  in 
sledges,  and  luxuriated  in  the  private  trains  of  kings 
in  more  civilized  countries.  Everywhere  Winchell 
went  he  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  printing, 
engraver’s  and  designer’s  arts,  and  supplemented  his 
already  comprehensive  knowledge  from  the  storehouses 
of  others.  He  returned  to  his  native  land  buoyant 
with  enthusiasm,  and  strong  in  the  belief  that  with 
his  long  experience,  his  knowledge,  genius  and  tal¬ 
ent,  and  his  —  what  might  be  termed — postgraduate 
course  in  the  arts  and  crafts  of  other  countries,  he 
could  resume  his  position  as  the  leading  designer  of 
advertising  literature.  And  he  did  it  quickly  and 
effectively. 

With  his  present  partners  he  formed  the  Chasmar- 
Winchell  Press,  of  New  York  and  Pittsburg.  Of  this 
concern  he  is  today,  as  he  has  been  since  its  formation, 
the  dominating  and  ruling  spirit.  The  enviable  place 
which  this  company  has  been  accorded  as  producers 
of  the  highest  type  of  art  printing,  its  rapid  growth 
and  importance,  is  undeniably  attributable  to  Win- 
chell’s  genius  and  practical  skill,  which  one  of  his 
severest  critics  has  declared  to  be  "far  in  excess  of  the 
most  exacting  taste.” 

It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  clever  idea  and  quite  another 
thing  to  get  it  into  practical,  effective  shape,  concerning 
the  least  number  of  printings  necessary  to  reproduce  it  for  a 
stipulated  price  and,  of  course,  within  a  given  time.  Few 
men  so  readily  grasp  the  requirements  of  this  class  of  work 
as  Winchell.  The  flow  of  clever  ideas  is  apparently  inex¬ 
haustible  with  him,  and  considering  the  incessant  grind  of 
daily  work  his  ability  in  this  line  excites  the  wonder  and 
astonishment  of  his  intimates.  As  a  draftsman  Winchell’s 
versatility  is  wonderful,  rendering  with  equal  fidelity  figures, 
animals,  landscapes,  machinery  or  architecture.  In  truth,. 
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of  the  country’s  famous  raconteurs  would  be  complete  with¬ 
out  his  name. 

Winchell  is  a  man  who  could  turn  his  attention  to  any 
one  of  a  half  dozen  avenues  of  human  activity  and  succeed 
in  it.  It  might  do  to  write  him  down  a  genius,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  a  genius  is  a  one-sided  man  of  a  hundred- 
ton  ability  in  some  particular  field,  and  a  six-pounded  stock 
of  common  sense  in  everything  else.  His  success  has  come 
from  long  years  of  conscientious  devotion  to  the  development 
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like  the  craftsmen  of  old,  he  is  at  once  painter,  sculptor, 
architect  and  mechanical  draftsman.  He  labors  with  untir¬ 
ing  zeal,  and  the  amount  of  work  he  does  is  prodigious — it 
has  been  said  that  the  book- covers  alone  which  he  has 
created,  if  stretched  out  in  a  line,  would  reach  from  New 
York  to  Chicago  —  and  no  two  of  them  alike. 

The  late  William  T.  Walters,  of  Baltimore,  was  so 
attracted  to  Winchell’s  talents  some  years  ago  that  he  ten¬ 
dered  him  an  offer  to  study  abroad  at  his  expense.  The 
offer  was  a  tempting  one,  but  was  rejected  owing  to  lack  of 
confidence,  as  he  never  regarded  himself  seriously  as  an 
artist  capable  of  great  things.  He  rather  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  along  the  channels  of  practical  everyday  commercial  art. 

The  personality  of  Winchell  is  not  well  known,  even  to’ 
his  contemporaries,  and  after  forming  a  mental  picture  of 


the  early  engravers,  or  punch-cutters  as  they  were 
formerly  called,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  detailed 
information,  as  very  meager  records  of  their  lives  are 
extant  and  absolutely  nothing  concerning  the  styles  or  faces 
of  type  they  cut.  The  work  of  remodeling  and  refitting  the 
old  foundries,  with  the  occasional  visits  from  fire,  have  prob¬ 
ably  destroyed  most  of  their  work  if  not  all  of  it.  The  first 
typefoundries  were  no  doubt  supplied  with  matrices  or  drives 
from  the  English  or  European  founders,  so  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  there  was  no  demand  for  the  cutter’s  services  ;  but 
with  the  growth  of  printing  and  publishing  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  demand  for  type,  it  finally  became  necessary  for  the 
founder  to  have  his  own  punches.  The  constant  wear  and 
the  occasional  accidents  made  it  necessary  to  duplicate  mat¬ 
rices,  and  where  the  original  punch  was  on  the  other'side  of 
the  Atlantic  it  became  impracticable  to  thus  depend  on  the 
original. 

Probably  the  first  person  to  regularly  engage  in  punch¬ 
cutting  in  the  United  States  was  Edwin  Starr.  Any  cutting 
prior  to  his  advent  was  only  in  the  nature  of  emergency 
work,  and  might  have  been  done  by  some  person  not  regu¬ 
larly  engaged  in  the  business,  as  an  engraver  or  silversmith. 
Mr.  Starr,  however,  saw  the  opportunity  to  make  a  business 
for  himself.  He  was  first  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  a 
silversmith,  but  his  brothers  having  gone  into  a  typefoun- 
dry  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  join  them.  He  was  first 


him  from  his  profession  and  his  achievements,  the  first 
meeting  with  him  is  an  agreeable  surprise.  He  modestly 
acknowledges  forty  years,  but  looks  ten  years  younger.  He 
is  inclined  to  the  humorous  in  social  moments ;  thoughtful 
and  serious  when  discussing  business ;  dreamy  in  repose, 
indicating  the  rare  combination  of  business  ability  and  artis¬ 
tic  temperament.  He  is  a  clever  talker,  enjoys  and  can  tell 
a  good  story,  and  has  a  wide  circle  of  personal  friends 
attracted  to  him  by  an  irresistible  magnetism.  There 
probably  not  a  score  of  men  living  who  have  visited  so  many 
strange  and  remote  corners  of  the  world,  and  to  get  under 
the  magic  spell  of  his  voice  when  he  is  in  the  humor  for 
reminiscence,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  intellectual  treats. 
His  success  in  his  chosen  field  has  been  phenomenal.  A 
few  of  Mr.  Winchell’, s  designs  are  shown  on  page  710.  Lack 
of  space  prevents  the  printing  of  others. 


THE  BENEFITS  DERIVED  ARE  LASTING. 

I  regard  The  Inland  Printer  as  the  mightiest  help  for 
the  printer  in  the  small  city,  and  the  benefit  derived  through 
the  study  of  this  splendid  journal  will  be. lasting. —  J.  F. 
Papenhagen ,  Herald  Jobrooms,  Defiance ,  Ohio. 
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employed  in  the  foundry  of  Elihu  White,  and  he  soon  devel¬ 
oped  a  degree  of  skill  and  accuracy  that  have  not  often 
been  equaled  and  never  excelled.  He  made  the  cutting  of 
punches  on  steel  his  special  study  and  pleasure.  In  after 
years  when  engaged  in  business  in  Albany  he  issued  a  circu¬ 
lar  in  which  it  was  stated  that  nearly  all  the  type  cast  in  the 
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United  States  prior  to  1825  was  from  punches  cut  by  his  own 
hand.  This  statement  could  not  be  controverted  and  was 
substantially  correct.  Edwin  Starr  was  the  fourth  son  of 
Timothy  Starr,  fifth  in  descent  from  Dr.  Comfort  Starr,  who 
settled  in  Boston  in  1635.  It  is  not  recorded  where  he  was 
born,  but  probably  in  New  York,  and  before  1790.  In  part¬ 
nership  with  a  brother,  and  under  the  name  of  Starr  Broth¬ 
ers,  he  opened  a  typefoundry  at  Pittsburg  about  1832,  but 
the  venture  was  an  unfortunate  one.  Afterward  he  was 
employed  in  the  typefoundry  of  D.  &  G.  Bruce  in  New  York, 
where  he  ranked  as  their  best  workman.  Of  a  peculiar  tem¬ 
perament,  he  had  not  the  faculty  of  adapting  himself  to  his 
associates,  and  his  life  was  full  of  bitterness  and  disappoint¬ 
ment.  All  his  ventures  in  business  on  his  own  account,  or 
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associated  with  his  brothers,  proved  futile.  Yet  his  work 
was  of  the  highest  quality,  and  he  was  recognized  as  a 
genius.  Among  the  many  ingenious  and  valuable  inventions 
introduced  by  him  was  a  method  of  printing  in  two  or  more 
colors  by  a  changeable  type  (patented) ,  to  prevent  the  coun¬ 
terfeiting  of  banknotes.  He  also  introduced  a  circular  type 


for  postoffice  use.  After  a  long  and  eventful  life  Edwin 
Starr  died  January  19,  1853. 

Another  brother,  Henry  Starr,  took  up  engraving  and 
letter-cutting,  and  was  very  skilful.  His  life  was  spent 
chiefly  in  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  and  he  died  in  the 
latter  city,  but  the  date  is  not  known.  He  did  good  and 
capable  work,  but  did  not  have  the  skill  or  ingenuity  of 
Edwin. 

Next  to  Edwin  Starr  in  point  of  skill  was  William  F.  Hill. 
This  gentleman  was  engaged  in  the  work  of  cutting  punches 
for  typefounders,  about  1820,  or  possibly  before  that  time, 
and  his  work  was  in  demand.  -He  had  the  reputation  of 
producing  more  ornamental  effects  than  Starr  or  any  other 
cutter  of  the  period.  His  work  was  taken  by  the  different 
foundries,  Elihu  White,  D.  &  G.  Bruce,  and  Binny  &  Ron- 
aldson.  He  died  on  Staten  Island,  many  years  ago,  of  ship- 
fever. 

Another  cutter  of  this  period  was  David  Bruce,  Jr.,  who 
died  in  1892,  an  account  of  whom  has  already  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  series  of  sketches.  George  Bruce,  the  junior 
partner  in  the  firm  of  D.  &  G.  Bruce,  was  also  a  cutter,  but 
did  not  work  at  that 
branch  of  the  business 
very  much. 

George  B.  Lothian, 
son  of  Robert  Lothian, 
who  attempted  to  start 
a  typefoundry  in  New 
York,  but  failed,  had 
learned  something  of 
the  business  from  his 
father  and  from  Elihu 
White.  He  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt 
to  establish  a  type- 
foundry  at  Pittsburg, 
and  in  1822  undertook 
to  make  type  for  the 
firm  of  Harper  & 

Brothers.  Mr.  Lothian 
was  a  cutter  of  merit, 
and  the  faces  of  Greek 
cut  for  the  Anthon 
Classical  Series  were 
much  admired,  and  are 
still  looked  upon  as 
correct  models. 

Thus  while  these  early  representatives  of  an  exclusive 
guild  left  behind  them  some  strikingly  beautiful  specimens 
of  their  skill,  there  is  so  little  known  about  their  lives  that  it 
is  safe  to  say  very  few  persons  now  living  ever  heard  the 
names  mentioned.  Their  work  was  done  at  a  time  when 
printers  and  typefounders  were  reaching  out  for  something 
more  pleasing  than  the  current  type  faces  in  use  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  and  there  are  evidences  of  originality 
of  treatment  of  the  alphabet,  which  was  an  agreeable  change 
to  both  printer  and  reader. 


ORIGIN  OF  “TOMMY  ATKINS” 

The  regular  soldier  of  the  British  army  owes  his  nickname 
of  "Tommy  Atkins  ”  to  a  pure  accident.  Years  ago  Sir  Gar¬ 
net  Wolseley,  now  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  Great 
Britain,  published  a  little  volume  called  "The  Soldier’s 
Pocket  Book  of  Field  Service.”  In  illustrating  the  manner 
of  properly  filling  out  field  reports  he  happened  to  use  the 
name  "Thomas  Atkins.”  "The  Pocket  Book”  is  the  English 
soldier’s  military  bible,  and  the  name  "Thomas  Atkins”  was 
at  once  adopted  as  his  proper  nickname.  Later,  Thomas 
was  abbreviated  to  "Tommy,”  and  the  accidental  name 
passed  down  into  history. — Chicago  Daily  News. 
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NOTES  £r  QUERIES 

ELECTROTYPING 

AND 

STEREOTYPINGX 

CONDUCTED  BY  C.  S.  PARTRIDGE. 

Correspondence  relating  to  this  department  is  respectfully  In¬ 
vited  from  electrotypers,  stereotypers  and  others.  Individual  expe¬ 
riences  in  any  way  pertaining  to  the  trade  are  solicited.  Inquiries 
will  receive  prompt  attention.  Differences  of  opinion  regarding 
answers  given  by  the  editor  will  receive  respectful  consideration. 

The  following-  list  of  books  is  given  for  the  convenience  of  readers. 
Orders  may  be  sent  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 

Edectrotyping.— By  C.  S.  Partridge.  Its  chapters  include :  Histor¬ 
ical  Review— The  Battery—  The  Dynamo  — The  Bath  — Steel,  Brass  and 
Nickel  Baths  — Management  of  Baths —  Agitation  of  Baths  — Measuring 
Instruments  —  Preparation  of  Work  —  Molding  —  Building — Metalizing- — 
The  Conductors  —  Depositing  —  Casting  —  Finishing  —  Trimming  and 
Routing  — Revising— Blocking— The  Invention  of  Electrotyping.  Full 
cloth  ;  150  pages  ;  $1.50. 

Stereotyping— By  C.  S.  Partridge.  This  is  the  only  book  devoted 
exclusively  to  papier-mache  stereotyping  which  has  ever  been  published, 
and  is  an  exhaustive  treatise  of  the  subject,  containing  detailed  descrip¬ 
tions  of  all  the  best  methods  of  work  in  present  use,  including  Cold 
Process,  instructions  for  operating  the  Rolling  Machine,  Paste  Recipes, 
Metal  Formulas,  Hints  for  the  Protection  of  Type,  Suggestions  for  the 
Operating  and  Care  of  Machinery,  Instructions  for  Grinding  Tools,  and 
a  complete  list  of  unexpired  patents  pertaining  to  Stereotyping  Meth¬ 
ods  and  Machinery,  including  number  of  patent,  date  of  issue  and  name 
of  inventor.  140  pages,  6  by  8%  inches  ;  50  illustrations  ;  $1.50. 

Bronzing  Electrotypes.— A  correspondent  asks  for  a 
simple  method  of  bronzing  art  electrotypes.  The  following 
process  is  recommended  by  Watt:  "Electrotypes  may  be 
bronzed  by  suspending  them  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  (or 
other  vessel)  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  small  quantity  of  sul¬ 
phide  of  ammonium  has  been  placed.  The  sulphide  of 
hydrogen  which  escapes  will  give  a  good  bronze  tint  to  the 
copper  in  a  few  moments,  the  depth  of  tone  being  regulated 
by  the  time  of  exposure.” 

Rapid  Stereotyping. —  The  following  inquiry  comes 
from  Paris,  France:  "I  have  heard  that  there  is  a  machine 
,in  America  for  casting  rotary  plates  for  newspapers,  and  a 
gentleman  informed  me  that  he  saw  sixteen  plates  cast  in 
four  minutes.  This  gentleman  does  not  understand  our  trade 
but  was  very  precise  about  this  machine.  I  have  been  given 
to  understand  that  the  price  is  $5,000;  cheap  if  it  can  do 
what  he  stated.  I  should  say  that  he  means  some  sort  of  a 
linotype  machine  (improved)  for  rotary  machines.  At  any 
rate  I  can  not  find  anything  about  it  over  here.  If  you  can 
furnish  me  with  any  information  I  would  be  grateful.” 
Answer. —  If  there  is  any  such  machine'  in  existence  as  is 
described  by  our  correspondent  the  writer  has  not  heard  of  it. 
We  are  pretty  swift  people  over  here,  but  we  do  not  cast  four 
pages  a  minute  in  one  machine ;  at  least  the  writer  is  not 
aware  of  any  such  instance.  The  chances  are  your  informant 
has  had  a  dream.  The  casting-boxes  employed  in  this  country 
probably  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  in  use  in  Europe. 
Some  of  them  are  provided  with  automatic  clamping  devices, 
which  save  the  time  previously  required  to  operate  the  hand- 
screws  which  lock  the  cover  to  the  box,  and  nearly  all  news¬ 
paper  casting-boxes  are  equipped  with  appliances  for  spraying 
the  cover  with  cold  water  to  expedite  the  cooling  of  the. metal ; 
but  with  all  these  improvements  we  can  not  cast  sixteen  pages 
in  four  minutes. 

S.  D.,  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  writes:  "We  have  the 
gas  steam  generator  on  a  single  platen  steam  drying-press, 
and  it  don’t  give  good  results  in  drying  matrices  and  keeping 
-  up  steam.  It  takes  from  nine  to  eleven  minutes  to  dry  a 
matrix,  when  it  should  not  take  more  than  six  to  seven  min¬ 
utes  ;  and  it  takes  from  two  to  two  and  one-half  hours  to  get 
up  steam .  I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  one  who  has  used 
one  of  that  kind  of  steam  generator,  and  their  experience.” 
Answer. —  The  editor  is  not  familiar  with  the  kind  of  gen¬ 
erator  mentioned,  but  his  experience  suggests  that  a  gen¬ 


erator  to  produce  satisfactory  results  should  be  located  under 
the  steam  table,  so  that  the  steam  will  circulate  as  it  does  in 
a  house-heating  plant.  It  would  be  difficult  to  heat  a  build¬ 
ing  with  the  steam  plant  located  in  the  attic,  and  it  is  almost 
equally  difficult  to  heat  a  steam  table  with  the  boiler  on  a 
higher  plane  than  the  table,  for  the  reason  that  the  water 
in  the  boiler  frequently  syphons  into  the  table,  and  it  is 
impracticable  to  trap  it  back  into  the  boiler.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  boiler  can  be  located  on  a  floor  below  that  on 
which  the  steam  table  stands,  or  if  the  generator  is  small 
enough  to  be  located  directly  under  the  steam  table,  so  that  a 
perfect  circulation  may  be  assured,  there  would  probably  be 
no  trouble  in  obtaining  all  the  heat  required.  Steam  gen¬ 
erators  of  the  latter  description  are  now  made  specially  for 
steam  tables  and  are  fully  guaranteed  by  the  makers. 

Elastic  Molding  Material. —  H.  C.,  San  Francisco, 
wants  to  know  how  to  make  an  elastic  composition  for 
molding  plaster  casts.  Answer. —  Dissolve  32  parts,  by 
weight,  of  gelatin  in  24  parts  of  water,  over  a  slow  fire ; 
when  dissolved,  add  1  part  beeswax  cut  up  in  small  pieces. 
The  mixture  should  be  warm,,  but  not  hot,  when  used. 
Before  applying  the  composition  the  plaster  casts  should  be 
well  brushed  over  with  oil.  The  following  composition  is 
recommended  by  Mr.  George  E.  Dunton  :  "Select  10  pounds 
of  the  best  cabinetmaker’s  glue  and  put  it  to  soak  over  night 
in  5  pints  water.  The  semi-plastic  mass  should  be  heated 
over  a  water  bath  until  it  becomes  of  the  consistency  of  thick 
syrup.  To  this  mass  should  be  added  iy2  pounds  of  a  good 
quality  of  molasses  and  1  pound  of  pure  glycerin  and  thor¬ 
oughly  incorporated  by  constant  stirring.  The  molasses  and 
glycerin  must  not  be  added  until  within  one-half  hour  from 
the  time  when  the  composition  is  to  be  poured.  Never  try  to 
make  up  this  composition  in  a  kettle  sitting  directly  over  the 
blaze  of  a  fire.”  This  composition  is  suitable  for  obtaining  a 
reverse  mold  of  objects  which  may  not  themselves  be  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  bath.  When  the  mold  has  been  obtained,  a 
duplicate  of  the  original  should  be  made  by  pouring  wax 
into  the  elastic  mold.  This  wax  cast  may  be  suspended  in 
the  bath  and  deposited  upon,  thus  securing  a  metallic 
reverse  upon  which  a  duplicate  of  the  original  may  be 
deposited. 

Clay  Stereotyping. —  R.  D.,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  writes: 
"  Can  you  tell  me  what  kind  of  clay  is  used  for  clay  stereotyp¬ 
ing  or  what  is  known  as  the  clay  process  of  stereotyping  ?  Is 
the  process  expensive  ?  If  not,  why  is  it  not  more  extensively 
employed  ?  Can  you  tell  me  where  the  necessary  outfit  may 
be  secured,  and  what  it  would  cost?”  Answer. —  The  clay- 
used  for  stereotyping  is  a  mixtute  of  kaolin,  soapstone  and 
plaster  of  paris.  These  materials  are  purchased  in  powdered 
or  pulverized  form.  The  kaolin  and  soapstone  in  equal  parts 
are  thoroughly  mixed  with  water,  enough  to  make  the  mass 
the  consistency  of  thick  cream.  A  little  plaster  of  paris  is 
then  added,  mixing  it  in  rapidly  and  thoroughly.  The  mass 
is  then  spread  evenly  over  an  iron  plate  which  is  secured  to 
the  swinging  head  of  an  old-style  electrotype  press  or  a  press 
of  similar  description.  The  form,  which  should  have  been 
previously  placed  on  the  bed  of  the  press,  must  be  well 
brushed  over  with  benzine.  The  first  impression  should  be 
made  with  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  between  the  clay  and  the 
type.  The  cloth  takes  up  the  superfluous  moisture  from  the 
clay  and  blocks  out  the  outline  of  the  form.  As  many  as 
three  or  four  impressions  are  usually  necessary  to  obtain  a 
perfect  mold,  each  impression  being  a  little  deeper  than  the 
preceding.  After  the  mold  has  been  made  it  is  floated  in.  the 
metal  pot  until  all  the  moisture  has  been  expelled  and  it  is  of 
the  same  temperature  as  the  metal.  The  mold  is  then  sur¬ 
rounded  on  three  sides  with  a  bent  wire  and  another  iron 
plate  clamped  upon  it.  Metal  is  then  poured  into  the  open 
side  and  the  cast  cooled  by  spraying  the  iron  plates  with 
water,  beginning  at  the  bottom  and  working  up  toward  the 
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top.  The  process  is  expensive  compared  with  the  paper 
process,  because  it  is  slow.  George  E.  Lloyd  &  Co.,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  or  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  would  probably  pro¬ 
vide  the  outfit  and  would  furnish  prices  on  request. 

Dry  Stereotyping. — The  following  letter  is  from  a  prac¬ 
tical  stereotyper  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  "  dry 
stereotyping”  by  the  new  method  : 

Mr.  C.  S.  Partridge  : 

Dear  Sir,— Since  the  receipt  of  your  last  letter  I  have  made  about 
fifty  full-page  molds  with  the  dry  fiong,  and  think  I  have  given  it  a  fair 
trial.  I  have  experienced  no  difficulty,  whatever  in  stereotyping  large  type, 
but  with  small  type  the  peculiar  face  has  troubled  me.  During  my  prac¬ 
tice  I  have  had  to  contend  with  all  manner  of  work,  and  have  sometimes 
felt  quite  disheartened.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the- sheets  of 
fiong  vary  in  hardness,  due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  they  were  kept  so 
long  in  a  warm  room  that  they  became  too  dry.  So  I  made  up  some 
stereotype  paste  and  pasted  three  sheets  of  tissue  paper  over  the  face  and 
let  it  stand  one  day,  then  chalked  the  face  of  the  paper  and  molded  it 
with  the  mangle.  This  answered  very  successfully,  and  I  stereotyped  a 
24-page  pamphlet,  taking  eight  casts  from  each  page,  and  not  one  mold 
broke  through  the  whole  job.  After  taking  the  mold  it  was  packed,  placed 
between  sheets  of  blotting  paper! and  laid  face  down  on  the  steam  press  to 
dry,  this  occupying  only  a  few  minutes.  I  have  experienced  the  breaking 
of  a  mold  after  about  the  third  cast,  but  if  it  is  on  the  side  of  the  work 
and  not  on  the  face,  I  manage  to  get  more  casts  without  interfering  with 
the  face  of  the  work.  The  mold  must  be  lightly  brushed  with  French 
chalk  before  each  cast.  I  believe  that  this  process  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  for  printers  who  object  to  the  heat  of  the  steam  table  to  their 
type  forms.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  likelihood  of  the 
wet  process  being  done  away  with,  as  the  results  are  good  and  the  time  is 
not  such  a  great  way  behind,  considering  the  extra  packing  required  by 
the  dry  process.  On  the  newspaper  where  I  am  employed  I  have  seen 
molds  dried  on  the  steam  table  in  three  minutes,  and  taken  out,  packed 
and  cast  with  first-class  results,  and  with  practically  no  finishing.  It  will 
take  a  remarkable  dry  fiong  to  beat  this  record  for  newspaper  work,  but 
for  small  printers  and  job  offices  who  object  to  heat  the  dry  fiong  will  no 
doubt  prove  an  advantage,  and  to  second-rate  workmen  it  will  be  a  boon. 

Yours  truly,  L.  J.  Smith. 

Can  Not  Make  Good  Stereotypes. —  T.  W.  S.,  Pulaski, 
New  York,  writes  :  "In  your  valued  journal  appears  ad.  for 
a  treatise  on  the  art  of  electrotyping,  by  a  practical  electro¬ 
typer  and  stereotyper.  Do  you  publish  or  know  of  any  work 
devoted  to  stereotyping  ?  My  employer,  who  is  not  a 
practical  printer,  recently  purchased  a  much-advertised  ste¬ 
reotyping  outfit  at  a  cost  of  about  $35,  but  which  was  not 
accompanied  by  any  adequate  directions  for  using.  After 
wasting  several  days’  time  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
operate  the  machine  according  to  meager  directions  at  hand, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  either  worthless  or 
else  a  man  must  learn  the  trade  in  order  to  attain  any  degree 
of  success.  I  have  used  ready-prepared  matrices,  but  the 
matrices  will  either  blister  or  the  plates  will  be  full  of  bub¬ 
bles.  The  metal  used  consisted  of  old  stereo  plates  mixed 
with  old  type  metal,  and  I  experimented  with  every  degree 
of  temperature  possible,  though  without  success  in  any  one 
instance.  In  some  cases  a  portion  of  a  plate,  would  be  sharp 
and  clear  while  the  remainder  would  be  blistered  and  shrunken . 
If  you  know  of  any  treatise  on  this  subject  or  can  furnish  me 
any  information  regarding  the  matter,  will  you  kindly  favor 
me  with  a  reply  ?  ”  Answer. —  The  writer  is  frank  to  say  that 
he  has  never  attempted  to  make  stereotypes  with  a  cheap 
outfit,  and  his  knowledge  of  such  plants  is  obtained  from 
descriptions  and  illustrations  contained  in  the  advertisements 
of  the  manufacturers.  From  such  knowledge  we  would  say 
that  while  it  is  no  doubt  possible  to  make  stereotypes  with  a 
$35  outfit,  the  chances  of  obtaining  satisfactory  results  are 
not  more  flattering  than  would  be  the  chance  of  doing  good 
presswork  with  a  cheap  press.  Moreover,  while  stereotyping 
is  not  a  difficult  trade  to  learn,  it  is  not  surprising  that  one 
should  not  make  a  success  of  it  at  the  first  attempt,  or  even 
the  first  week.  With  regard  to  the  special  difficulties  men¬ 
tioned  it  may  be  said  first :  If  the  flongs  are  properly  made 
in  the  first  place  the  cause  of  their  blistering  will  probably  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  matrices  are  not  thoroughly  dried 
before  casting.  If  any  moisture  remains  in  the  matrix  it  will 
be  changed  to  steam  by  the  heat  of  the  metal  and  the  layers 


of  paper  will  be  forced  apart  or  raised  up,  "blistered,”  by 
the  expansion  ;  at  the  same  time  any  moisture  remaining  on 
the  face  of  the  matrix  will  cause  the  metal  to  chill  when  it 
comes  in  contact  therewith.  The  molds  should  be  dried  as 
thoroughly  as  possible  on  the  type  and  then  be  laid  on  a  hot 
surface  for  some  time  until  the  moisture  has  been  entirely 
expelled.  The  casting-box  should  also  be  well  heated  so  that 
the  metal  will  have  no  chance  to  chill.  2.  Old  stereo  plates 
and  old  type  mixed  make  a  metal  too  hard  for  stereotyping. 
This  probably  accounts  for  the  bubbles*in  the  plates.  The 
metal  should  be  softened  with  pure  lead  until  a  strip  10  or  12 
inches  long  will  bend,  when  cold,  to  a  half  circle  without 
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breaking.  3.  If  the  matrix  is  dry  and  the  casting-box  hot 
the  metal  may  be  poured  quite  cool ;  that  is,  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  just  above  the  melting  point.  At  this  temperature  bet¬ 
ter  results  will  be  obtained  and  less  shrinkage  observed  than 
when  the  metal  is  too  hot.  Space  in  this  department  is  too 
limited  to  go  into  all  the  details  of  stereotyping.  For  com¬ 
plete  information  on  the  subject  see  the  book  on  Stereotyping 
sold  by  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 


THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 

We’ll  begin  with  a  box,  and  the  plural  is  boxes. 

But  the  plural  of  ox  should  be  oxen,  not  oxes  ; 

Then  one  fowl  is  goose,  but  two  are  called  geese. 

Yet  the  plural  of  mouse  should  never  be  meese; 

You  may  find  a  lone  mouse,  or  a  whole  nest  of  mice, 

But  the  plural  of  house  is  houses,  not  hice; 

If  the  plural  of  man  is  always  called  men, 

Why  shouldn’t  the  plural  of  pan  be  called  pen  ? 

The  cow  in  the  plural  may  be  cows  or  kine, 

But  a  cow  if  repeated  is  never  called  kine. 

And  the  plural  of  vow  is  vows,  never  vine. 

And  if  I  speak  of  a  foot  and  you  show  me  your  feet, 

And  I  give  you  a,  boot,  would  a  pair  be  called  beet  ? 

If  one  is  a  tooth  and  a  whole  set  are  teeth, 

Why  shouldn’t  the  plural  of  booth  be  called  beeth  ? 

If  the  singular’s  this  and  the  plural  is  these, 

Should  the  plural  of  kiss  be  nicknamed  keese  ? 

Then  one  may  be  that  and  three  would  be  those, 

Yet  hat  in  the  plural  would  never  be  hose, 

And  the  plural  of  cat  is  cats,  not  cose. 

We  speak  of  a  brother  and  also  of  brethren, 

But  though  we  say  mother  we  never  say  methren  ; 

Then  masculine  pronouns  are  he,  his  and  him, 

But  imagine  the  feminine,  she,  shis  and  shim. 

So  the  English,  I  think,  you  all  will  agree 
Is  the  dod-rottest  language  you  ever  did  see. 

— Cheyenne  Sun-Leader. 
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BY  AN  EXPERT. 

Under  this  heading  wilt  be  given,  from  month  t©  month,  prae- 


t  of  [the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  now 


The  Linotype  scale  at  Ottawa,  Ontario,  is  to  be  increased. 
The  present  scale  is  $13.50  for  day  and  $18  for  night-work. 

Ed  Jackley,  a  Linotype  operator  employed  at  Lechman’s 
office  in  Kansas  City,  is  under  arrest  charged  with  killing  a 
colored  hodcarrier. 

The  Simplex  Typesetter  which  was  on  exhibition  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia  has  been  installed  in  the  office  of  the  Independent , 
Souderton,  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  C.  Leonard,  an  operator  recently  employed 
upon  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Gazette ,  died  from  burns  received 
at  a  camp  fire  near  Augusta,  Georgia. 

The  printers  of  Toulouse,  France,  are  opposed  to  the 
introduction  of  typesetting  machines  and  have  formed  a 
society  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  resist  their  adoption.  A 
similar  course  was  considered  in  the  United  States  six  or 
seven  years  ago,  but  the  innate  love  for  progress  among 
American  printers  prevailed  and  today  the  machines  have  no 
better  or  truer  friends  than  are  the  members  of  this  craft. 

The  St.  Louis  Trades  and  Labor  Union  has  gone  on  record 
as  follows :  " The  Linotype  machinists  are  part  and  parcel 
of  a  composing-room,  and  by  right  belong  to  the  printers’ 
union.  But  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  practical  machin¬ 
ists,  so  they  rightfully  belong  in  that  organization,  and  we  so 
go  on  record.”  Jerusalem  crickets  !  How’s  that  for  con¬ 
sistency  ?  In  the  meantime,  notwithstanding  or  less  pro¬ 
vided,  all  the  Linotypists  in  St.  Louis  are  members  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union. —  Typographical  Journal. 

A  French  firm  of  typefounders  thinks  it  can  effect  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  fifteen  per  cent  in  composition  by  combining  a  thick 
space  —  making  a  logotype  —  with  the  characters  most  fre¬ 
quently  occurring  as  the  last  letter  of  a  word.  It  occurs  to 
us  that  as  about  33%  per  cent  of  all  lines  set  have  to  be 
reduced  in  spacing  —  that  is,  spaced  thinner  than  the  regular 
thick  space  — the  French  scheme  will  prove  a  nuisance  and 
retard  composition  rather  than  be  an  aid  to  it.  However,  as 
it  belongs  to  the  primitive  method  of  composition  any  advan¬ 
tage  it  may  possess  has  come  at  too  late  a  day  for  any 
benefits  to  accrue  from  it. 

Mr.  Walter  A.  McCall,  heretofore  assistant  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Dodge,  of  the  Linotype  Company,  has  been  advanced 
to  the  position  of  auditor  of  that  great  corporation.  Mr. 
McCall’s  connection  with  the  Linotype  Company  has  been  a 
source  of  congratulation  to  the  gentlemen  constituting  that 
company  as  well  as  to  its  vast  army  of  patrons.  The  editor 
of  this  department  of  The  Inland  Printer  also  extends  his 
heartiest  congratulations  to  Mr.  McCall,  not  alone  for  his 


deserved  promotion,  but  also  that  he  is  connected  with  a 
company  which  is  broad  enough  to  recognise  and  appreciate 
his  valuable  services  in  this  substantial  manner. 

A  Question  in  Arithmetic. — "As  a  make-up  I  frequently 
have  occasion  to  lead  Linotype  matter,”  writes  a  Buffalo 
printer.  "It  is  hard  to  quickly  estimate  the  space  in  leading. 
Is  there  not  some  rule  to  follow  ?  ”  Answer .—  This  is  a 
simple  matter,  but  do  not  think  you  are  the  only  make-up 
who  is  puzzled  in  that  way.  At  first  thought  it  is  easy  to 
think  that  the  leads  taken  from  a  column  of  leaded  nonpareil, 
for  instance,  would  reduce  it  one-third,  just  as  leading  a 
column  of  solid  nonpareil  with  2-point  leads  adds  one-third 
to  its  length.  A  2-point  lead  being  one-third  of  nonpareil 
(6-point),  you  add  one-third  in  leading.  In  unleading  you 
reduce  one-fourth.  Each  line,  with  the  lead,  makes  eight 
points,  and  by  removing  the  leads  you  take  away  one-fourth. 
The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  other  sizes  of  slugs.  We 
think  we  have  made  this  clear  to  you. 

Overtime  in  New  York  Machine  Offices. —  At  a  con¬ 
ference  of  representatives  of  the  New  York  Typothetse  and 
Typographical  Union  No.  6  the  following  overtime  rates  for 
book  and  job  and  weekly  newspaper  offices  were  agreed 
upon  :  .  "Overtime  in  all-time  machine  offices  —  Operators,  55 
cents  per  hour ;  hand  compositors  and  proofreaders,  50  cents 
per  hour.  Overtime  in  part  time  and  part  piece  offices  — 
Operators,  55  cents  per  hour ;  hand  compositors  and  proof¬ 
readers,  45  cents  per  hour.  In  the  event  of  any  piece  office 
going  out  of  the  transitory  state,  the  machine  scale  shall 
prevail.  These  rates  shall  continue  until  April  1,  1900. 
Beginning  with  that  date,  overtime  shall  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  55  cents  for  machine  operators  and  50  cents  per  hour 
for  hand  compositors  and  proofreaders  in  all  book  and  job 
and  weekly  newspaper  offices.  The  above  shall  in  no  way 
be  construed  as  to  interfere  with  the  overtime  rates  for 
special  and  legal  holidays  provided  for  in  the  scale  of 
prices.”  The  agreement  was  signed  by  John  H.  Delaney,  on 
behalf  of  the  Union,  and  Joseph  J.  Little,  on  behalf  of  the 
Typothetse. 

The  Goodson  Factory. —  Factories  usually  have  a  small 
beginning  and  gradually  expand  as  an  increase  of  business 
necessitates.  This  was  especially  so  in  former  times,  but  to 
judge  from  preparations  the  Goodson  Graphotype  Company 
is  making  it  intends  to  go  before  the  public  fully  expanded. 
The  writer  was  recently  shown  through  the  new  factory 
of  the  company  in  Jersey  City  by  its  general  manager,  Mr. 
John  H.  Williams.  Mr.  Williams  says  printers  sometimes 
imagine  that  their  business  is  made  up  of  more  detail  than 
any  other,  but  if  they  should  attempt  to  equip  a  factory  for 
making  typesetting  machines,  with  nothing  for  a  starter 
except  great  rolls  of  mechanical  drawings,  they  would  be 
more  contented  to  remain  where  they  are.  Mr.  Williams 
is  gratified  at  the  progress  being  made  in  each  depart¬ 
ment.  The  machines  now  being  constructed  have  several 
important  improvements  over  the  ones  that  have  been 
on  exhibition.  As  many  justifications  can  now  be  made  in 
a  line  as  desired,  making  all  kinds  of  tabular  matter  very- 
simple.  Those  familiar  with  the  original  machine  understand 
that  every  wrong  perforation  is  carried  through  to  the  proof. 
Now,  if  the  operator  desires  to  throw  out  a  line,  or  part  of  a 
line,  he  strikes  a  key  which  causes  the  casting  portion  of  the 
machine  to  run  dummy  until  the  next  line  is  reached.  The 
announcement  of  these  *  two  improvements  alone  will  be 
received  with  pleasure  by  admirers  of  this  machine. 

The  collection  of  news  is  not  restricted  by  any  question 
of  the  cost  of  obtaining  it.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was  considered 
a  remarkable  feat  for  one  newspaper  to  obtain  information 
of  an  important  event  in  advance  of  competitors.  Today  it 
is  a  matter  of  comment  if  any  newspaper  fails  to  publish  all 
the  news  desired  by  its  readers.  If  a  war  is  fought  on  any 
part  of  the  earth  there  are  reporters  on  the  firing  line,  and 
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no  expense  is  spared  in  collecting  and  transmitting  by  the 
quickest  method  available  full  reports  of  any  event  of  world¬ 
wide  importance.  Today  the  hiring  of  special  trains,  the 
stringing  of  a  special  line  of  telegraph  wire,  the  charter  of  a 
ship,  the  fitting  out  of  an  exploring  expedition  or  any  other 
great  enterprise  in  the  way  of  collecting  information  for  the 
newspapers  of  the  United  States  is  so  much  a  part  of  the 
everyday  business  of  journalism  that  such  things  are  accepted 
as  a  matter  of  course,  or  cause  no  more  than  a  passing  com¬ 
ment.  Half  a  century  ago  the  result  of  a  national  conven¬ 
tion  or  election  was  not  known  all  over  the  country  for  weeks 
afterward.  In  the  case  of  a  national  convention  today  tele¬ 
graph  wires  lead  from  the  convention  hall  into  the  offices  of 
all  the  newspapers  in  the  larger  cities.  An  operator  sits  near 
the  platform  of  the  presiding  officer  and  with  a  muffled  key 
he  sends  over  the  wire  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings,  with 


Company,  or  to  Mr.  James  W.  Mobberly,  bookkeeper  of  the 
company.  I  send  you  under  separate  cover  a  copy  of 
today’s  paper.  You  can  see  what  condition  the  matrices  are 
in.  The  office  has  had  the  machines  (two  Linotypes)  for 
three  years  and  nine  months.  I  am  still  using  the  same  mat¬ 
rices  (with  the  exception  of  a  sort-up  once  of  a  part  of  the 
lower-case)  and  spacebands.  The  total  amount,  for  forty- 
five  months,  for  sorts,  repairs,  supplies,  etc.,  is  $61.45.  The 
machines  are  now  in  good  condition,  and  are  running,  as 
heretofore,  from  1  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  until  3:30  in  the 
morning.  I  also  refer  you  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Seaward,  Linotype 
inspector,  who  has  been  here  on  an  inspecting  tour,  and 
complimented  my  machines  very  much.  I  have  been 
machinist  from  the  beginning ;  am  foreman  of  the  office  ;  set 
and  distribute  all  display  advertising  matter,  and  make-up 
all  forms,  both  for  daily  and  semi-weekly.  It  keeps  me  '  on 


a  description  of  every  incident  of  interest.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  line  is  an  operator  at  a  typecasting  machine  receiving 
the  report  and  putting  it  into  lines  as  fast  as  received. 
When  a  candidate  for  president  has  been  nominated  extra 
editions  of  the  daily  papers  are  selling  on  the  streets  of  cities 
1,000  miles  away  almost  before  the  applause  for  the  winning 
man  has  died  out  in  the  convention  hall.  The  people  of 
every  city  and  town  in  the  United  States  where  a  newspaper 
is  published  would  feel  themselves  cheated  of  their  rights  if 
they  failed  to  receive  news  of  the  result  of  an  election  by 
midnight  of  the  day  on  which  the  ballots  were  cast. — Popular 
Science  Monthly. 

An  Energetic  Operator. —  W.  L.  Sloane,  Owensboro, 
Kentucky,  writes  :  "Being  a  constant  reader  of  The  Inland 
Printer,  and  getting  a  great  many  points  from  'Machine 
Composition  ’  department,  have  concluded  to  write  you  of 
my  experiences  with  the  Linotype,  hoping  you  may  be  able 
to  use  some  of  it.  For  corroboration  of  my  statements  I 
refer  you  to  Mr,  Urey  Woodson,  president  of  the  Messenger 


the  jump,’  but  when  I  think  of  the  success  I  have  had  with 
machines,  feel  very  much  gratified.  We  use  brevier  on  both 
machines,  and  operators  average  about  4,000  an  hour. 
Besides  doing  my  other  work,  have  learned  to  operate 
machines  myself,  at  odd  times.  I  trust  you  may  be  able  to 
get  something  from  this  for  the  'Machine  Department.’” 

President  S.  B.  Donnelly,  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  has  this  to  say  about  the  Pittsburg 
troubles:  "We  found  that  the  Pittsburg  publishers  refused 
to  meet  with  us  or  in  any  way  recognize  our  council.  We 
have  as  a  result  '  ratted  ’  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  and  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  them, 
either  through  arbitration  or  in  any  other  way.  The  fight  in 
Pittsburg  will  be  fought  to  a  finish.  Our  council  members 
left  there  and  placed  First  Vice-President  J.  M.  Lynch  in 
charge  of  the  strike.  He  will  fight  it  out.”  Secretary  Bram- 
wood,  in  speaking  of  the  resolution  passed  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  at  Detroit,  in  providing  for  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  nine  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  differences 
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between  the  Typographical  Union  and  the  machinists,  said  : 
"  The  first  resolution  offered  provided  for  a  transfer  from  the 
Typographical  Union  of  all  machine  tenders  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  ;  also  all  members  of  the  typesetters’  machine  engineers 
of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  to  get  all  of 
the  transferred  members.  This  was  defective,  and  the  reso¬ 
lution  providing  for  the  committee  was  substituted.  The 
typographical  executive  council  can  not  appoint  such  a  com¬ 
mittee  without  a  vote.  This  would  take  four  months.  The 
committee  will  not  be  appointed  at  all  —  at  least,  I  think 
this  way.  The  stereotypers  in  Pittsburg  were  called  out,  but 
would  not  strike.  The  pressmen  are  not  organized,  hence 
were  not  called  out.  We  have  '  ratted  ’  the  stereotypers  as 
well  as  the  machinists  at  Pittsburg.  The  machinists  have 
violated  the  strongest  principle  of  trade-unionism  in  operat¬ 
ing  machines  and  teaching  others  to  do  so.  At  Detroit  we 
had  a  representation  of  31,000  members ;  the  machinists 
were  12,000  strong.  There  are  about  200,000  machinists  in 
this  country,  but  representation  is  based  on  fully  paid  dues  in 
the  various  organizations  represented.” 

The  Lansxon  and  Simplex  Machines. —  A  St.  Louis 
correspondent,  with  two  Linotypes,  writes  :  "Will  you  kindly 
give  me  some  idea  of  the  merits  of  the  Lanston  and  Simplex 
machines  ?  An  increase  of  business  may  soon  compel  me  to 
purchase  another  machine.”  Answer. —  The  Simplex  sets 
foundry  type,  and  is  so  constructed  that  the  operator  justifies 
the  lines  without  leaving  his  chair.  Leads  are  inserted  auto¬ 
matically  as  desired.  A  galley  of  dead  type  is  placed  in  the 
machine,  and  the  distributing  magazine  is  loaded  and  the 
leads  removed  without  further  attendance.  The  product  of 
the  machine  varies  from  2,800  to  3,600  ems  per  hour.  It  is 
adjustable  to  thirty  ems  pica.  The  Lanston  machine  is  made 
in  two  parts,  the  keyboard  being  separate  from  the  casting 
and  assembling  mechanism.  Getting  new  type  all  the  time 
is  one  desirable  feature.  In  that  respect  it  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Linotype,  and  the  type  is  movable.  The  cor¬ 
rections  are,  therefore,  made  from  a  case.  However,  they 
are  considerable,  for  several  reasons.  When  an  operator 
strikes  a  key,  right  or  wrong,  a  paper  strip  is  perforated,  and 
there  ,  is  no  way  of  correcting  an  error  until  it  reaches  the 
proofreader.  If  his  attention  is  taken  away  from  his  copy,  it 
is  next  to  impossible  for  him  to  tell  where  he  is 'or  what  he 
has  done.  This  is  the  machine  that  caused  the  lockout  on 
the  New  York  Sun  last  summer.  We  do  not  care  to  repeat 
the  reports  that  have  reached  us  from  that  source,  but  we 
will  say  that  in  addition  to  the  number  of  operators  at  the 
keyboard  and  attendants  at  the  casting  machines  (one  man 
to  each) ,  there  are  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  as  many  men 
making  corrections  as  there  are  keyboard  operators,  making 
it  practically  a  two-man-and-a-half  machine.  The  keyboard 
contains  roman  caps,  small  caps  and  lower-case,  and  upper 
and  lower  case  italics.  Accented  letters,  when  used,  have  to 
be  marked  in  by  the  proofreader,  and  as  the  type  is  remelted 
after  being  used,  the  letters  put  in  by  hand  will,  of  course, 
be  melted,  unless  picked  out.  Instead  of  being  ready  to 
prove  up  when  the  operator  has  finished  an  article  or  take, 
the  perforated  paper  must  pass  through  the  casting  machine, 
which  takes  about  the  same  length  of  time  as  the  keyboard 
operation,  and  it  must  go  through  backward,  as  the  justifica¬ 
tion  perforation  for  each  line,  of  course,  can  not  be  made 
until  the  line  has  been  finished.  This  means  that  the  first 
line  of  an  article  comes  from  the  machine  last.  We  would 
advise  you  to  send  to  each  of  the  two  companies  for  printed 
matter  describing  the  machines. 

PATENTS. 

L.  K.  Johnson  and  A.  A.  Low  have  taken  out  two  other 
patents,  Nos.  639,244  and  639,245,  on  details  of  mechanism 
for  their  typesetter  case. 

Joseph  S.  Duncan,  of  Chicago,  has  patented,  as  No. 
638,176,  what  he  styles  a  machine  for  making  printing-plates, 


but  what  is  really  a  sort  of  composing-machine,  adapted  to 
coarse  work,  such  as  producing  addresses  to  be  printed  on 
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envelopes  and  wrappers.  The  keyboard  is  at  17,  the  type 
die  or  punch  at  49,  the  driving  pulley  at  3. 

What  appears  to  be  a  very  valuable  improvement  in  Lino¬ 
type  machinery  is  the  subject  of  patent  No.  638,866,  by  F.  C. 
Damm,  assignor  to  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company. 
The  big  inverted  cone-cylinder  C  is  made  to  contain  several 
sets  of  magazines,  each  for  a  different  font  of  matrices.  By 
swinging  the  cylinder  around,  any  set  of  matrices  can  be 
brought  into  instant  operation  from  the  keyboard.  By  this 
invention  one  Linotype  machine  can  be  made  so  as  to  handle 
at  least  four  bodies,  as  6,  8,  9  and  10  point. 

An  improved  mechanism  for  moving  a  Linotype  mold, 
devised  by  Ernest  Girod,  of  Milan,  Italy,  is  patented  as  No. 


638,868,  and  has  become  the  property  of  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company. 

Patent  No.  639,077,  by  Henry  F.  Meistrell,  of  New  York 
city,  assignor  to  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
covers  a  new  form  of  ejector  for  removing  the  slug  from  the 
mold. 

The  patent  on  the  much-talked-of  Dow  typesetting 
machine  is  out,  and  is  numbered  637,858.  It  describes  only 
the  setting  part  of  the  mechanism,  and  not  the  justifier,  the 


No.  637,6 


patent  for  the  latter  remaining  in  the  Patent  Office  until  such 
time  as  the  company  interested  is  disposed  to  take  it  out. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  drawing,  the  setter  is  a  very  simple 
machine.  The  type  stands  in  upright  channels,  arranged 
like  galleys  with  handles,  B.  When  a  key  is  depressed  the 
corresponding  type  is  ejected  on  a  raceway,  E.  A  double 


reciprocating  slide  operated  by  the  wheel  crank  en,  drives 
the  type  to  a  central  point,  where  it  is  forced  by  a  plunger 
into  the  line,  and  passes  out  around  the  curve  into  the  line¬ 
way  at  the  left  above  the  keyboard.  The  mechanical  move¬ 
ments  employed  are  all  positive,  no  dependence  being  placed 
upon  gravity,  hence  dirty  or  wet  type  can  not  stick  in  the 
machine. 


BOOKBINDER. 


The  T.  Y.  Crowell  Company  is  moving  its  factory  from 
Boston  to  New  York.  It  is  expected  that  the  company  will 
establish  a  model  bindery  that  will  rival  anything  in  the 
country. 


Tableting  Glue. —  J.  W.  T.  asks  for  a  first-class  tablet- 
ing  glue.  The  following  has  been  recommended  :  Glue,  1 
pound  ;  glycerin ,  4  ounces  ;  glucose  syrup ,  2  tablespoonfuls  ; 
tannin,  ■i1|  ounce.  Use  warm,  and  give  an  hour  to  dry  and 
set  on  the  pads.  Can  be  colored  with  any  aniline  dye. 


It  is  coming  home  to  the  creditors  of  Harper  &  Brothers 
that  their  accounts  have  a  questionable  value.  When  the 
receiver  was  appointed  the  most  roseate  rumors  were  circu¬ 
lated  of  the  payment  in  full  of  all  outstanding  accounts. 
But  the  public  has  come  to  know  that  when  a  trust  company 
forecloses  it  is  its  business  to  profit  to  the  uttermost  out  of 
the  reorganization,  whether  it  be  a  railroad  or  an  old  and 
honorable  bookseller. 


Bookbinders’  Paste,  Clean  and  Lasting. —  J.  W.  T. 
asks  for  a  recipe  for  bookbinders’  paste.  The  following  is 
advised  to  be  very  good  :  Take  a  quart  of  water  and  dissolve 
in  it  a  teaspoonful  of  pure  powdered  alum.  Stir  into  this 
enough  flour  to  make  a  thick  cream.  Break  up  every  lump 
in  the  flour  until  the  mixture  is  smooth.  Stir  in  next  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  powdered  resin.  Now  pour  in  a  cupful  of  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Stir  it  all  well.  When  the  mixture  has  thickened 
from  cooking  with  the  boiling  water,  pour  it  into  an  earthen 
vessel.  Add  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  cloves.  Place  in  a  cool 
place.  When  any  portion  of  it  is  desired,  take  what  is 
needed  and  soften  with  a  little  warm  water.  For  larger 
quantities,  adjust  the  proportions  accordingly. 


J.  A.  Newsom,  North  Bend,  Nebraska,  writes :  "I  am 
an  amateur  bookbinder  and  some  time  ago  I  secured  your 
'Bookbinding  for  Amateurs.’  This  is  an  English  work  and 
tells  where  to  get  supplies  in  London.  I  should  like  to  know 
if  there  is  a  firm  in  this  country  that  furnishes  supplies  for 
amateurs  ?  The  goods  used  by  the  trade  are  somewhat 
expensive,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  place  where  leather  can 
be  obtained  in  less  quantities  than  whole  skins.  My  work  is 
done  in  a  printing-office  and  I  can  use  some  of  the  machinery 
there,  but  would  like  to  get  a  palette,  ca§e  gauge,  burnisher, 
etc.  Perhaps  if  I  could  get  secondhand  goods  they  would 
answer.  Is  there  any  substitute  for  the  gas  stove  ?  ”  An¬ 
swer. —  An  amateur  should  use  the  same  tools  as  a  journey¬ 
man,  if  anything  is  to  be  accomplished.  Having  the  run  of 
a  printer’s  shop  you  do  not  need  a  cutter,  and  can  use  new 
lead  type  for  lettering  on  a  pinch.  The  palette  in  use  is  the 
cheapest  and  handiest  tool  you  can  have  for  the  purpose.  It 
is  well  to  gather  up  finishing  rolls  and  ornaments  gradually. 
In  the  pawnshops  of  large  cities,  it  is  sad  to  say,  many  good 
tools  may  occasionally  be  picked  up  cheap.  If  you  wish  to 
buy  less  than  a  skin  of  leather  at  a  time,  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  "make  friends”  with  the  local  bookbinder.  The 
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dealers  generally  have  some  rejected  skins  on  hand  that  are 
half  good  and  can  be  had  at  bargain  prices.  The  A.  Hang 
Company,  of  106  Duane  street,  New  York,  seems  to  be 
favored  with  most  of  the  small  trade  in  supplies,  and  you 
can  probably  get  what  you  want  from  it.  Any  dealer  will  sell 


had  by  the  yard.  In  The  Inland  Printer  for  November, 

but  any  oil  stove  will  answer,  or  you  could  even  rig  one  on  a 

y  to  be  of 


SgSTS 


Walter  Ballinger,  Columbia,  Missouri. —  Card  neat 
and  properly  displayed. 

B.  &  O.  Printery,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio.— Blotters  very 
attractive  and  well  displayed. 

George  B.  Munsey,  South  Boston,  Massachusetts. — 
Your  blotter  is  unique  and  quite  attractive. 

G.  W.  Brqng,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. —  The  program 
with  the  letter  "M”  boxed  in  is  by  far  the  best. 


Clarence  Pryor,  Temple,  Texas. —  Your  ad.  composi¬ 
tion  is  very  good.  Note-head  good  as  to  display. 

E.  C.  Bingham,  Meriden,  Connecticut. —  Specimens  all 
of  an  excellent  class  and  are  conspicuous  for  their  neat  dis¬ 
play. 

E.  W.  Edmonston,  Washington,  D.  C. —  The  druggist 
booklet  is  well  displayed  and  neat.  Composition  on  cover 
excellent. 

Keystone  Press,  Portsmouth,  Ohio.— Your  last  blotter 
is  a  very  attractive  one.  It  is  unique  and  would  attract 
attention  anywhere. 

The  Herald  Publishing  Company,  Dennison,  Texas. — 
Your  specimens  are  excellently  well  displayed.  Presswork 
and  color  schemes  good. 

H.  C.  Ramsdell,  Hamilton,  New  York. — Your  large 
and  varied  collection  of  commercial  specimens  is  certainly 
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very  creditable.  We  fail  to  find  a  poor  specimen  in  the 
entire  lot.  They  are  neat,  well  displayed,  correctly  whited 
out  and  balanced. 

Bramwell  Brothers,  Colfax,  Washington. —  Your  cover 
is  excellent,  but  you  made  a  mistake  in  turning  the  fleur  de 
lis  ornaments  upside  down. 

W.  I.  Scherck,  Monroe,  Louisiana. —  Envelopes  neat 
and  well  displayed.  Statement  heading  commendable  for 
its  simplicity  and  correct  display. 

Matthews  &  Thorson,  Benson,  Michigan. —  Calendars 
all  good.  They  are  attractive  and  creditable,  especially  so 
considering  your  press  equipment. 

Koontz  Brothers,  Mount  Pleasant,  Pennsylvania. — 
Specimens  good  as  to  display,  balance  and  whiting  out. 
Underscoring  too  heavy  for  the  type  employed. 

R.  C.  Stovel,  Chicago,  Illinois. —  We  reproduce  your 
title-page,  example  No.  1 ;  it  is  an  excellent  piece  of  compo¬ 
sition.  The  design  is  a  very  effective  and  pleasing  one. 


ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOG 

OF  GOODS  CARRIED  IN  THE 

FANCY  STATIONERY 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

J.  W.  BUTLER 
PAPER  COM’Y 

EMBRACING  CORRESPONDENCE 
STATIONERY  IN  BULK,  PAPETERIE 
AND  TABLET  FORM  ::::  FOLDERS 
FOR  PROGRAMS  AND  ADVERTIS- 
ING::INVITATION, WEDDING  AND 
ANNOUNCEMENT  STOCK 
MENUS,  CALENDARS  AND  MIS¬ 
CELLANEOUS  GOODS  RELATIVE 
TO  THESE  LINES  ::::::::  FOR  THE 
SEASON  OF  EIGHTEEN  HUN¬ 
DRED  AND  NINETY-NINE  TO 
NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  ONE 


No. 

A  Subscriber  in  Canada  sends  a  specimen  poster  and 
wishes  to  know  our  opinion  on  it.  Typographically  it  is  very 
ordinary.  It  is  a  poor  way  to  advertise  a  printing-office. 

J.  P.  G.,  Hartford,  Connecticut. —  Your  envelope  is  the 
best  one  we  have  seen  you  use.  It  is  all  right.  Price-list 
excellent  and  well  displayed.  We  admire  the  push  of  your 
firm. 

Mack  A.  Claflin,  Chicago,  Illinois,  sends  out  a  neat 
and  attractive  circular  announcing  that  the  ClafLin  Printing 
Company  has  taken  new  and  larger  quarters  at  296  Dearborn 
street. 

J.  H.  Ball,  Brooklyn,  New  York. —  In  the  first  place  the 
balance  and  whiting  out  on  your  cover  specimen  are  faulty. 
w Polishers’  and  Platers’  Supplies”  is  not  accorded  enough 


prominence.  This  display  line  should  have  been  set  in 
Bradley  in  order  to  better  comport  and  harmonize  with  the 
firm  name, 

D.  Gustafson,  Fingal,  North  Dakota. —  We  reproduce 
the  Ahlness  &  Svendby  note-heads.  No.  2  is  a  reprint  copy, 


AHLNE5S&  SVENDBY, 


GROCERIES 


GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 

DRY  GOODS,  CLOTHING,  HARDWARE,  SHOES 


FINGAL.  N.  DAK. 


No.  2. 


Ajetlintess  &  Svendby, 

General  Merchandise. 


and  No.  3  shows  the  job  as  reset.  The  No.  3  example  is 
excellent,  and  furnishes  a  lesson  in  simplicity  and  dignified 
display.  Your  other  specimens  are  very  neat  and  artistic, 
both  as  to  type  display  and  color  schemes. 

William  P.  Clarke,  Marlboro,  Massachusetts.  —  Too 
many  type  faces  employed  in  the  construction  of  3  The  Bos¬ 
ton”  statement  heading.  We  realize  that  this  was  a  hard 


BOUGHT  OF 


Tla.e  BOSTOIT 


Gash  GrecerY  arid  Provision  GernpanY. 

Foreigr.  and  Domestic  Groceries,  Provisions,  Meats,  Etc. 
TERMS,  STRICTLY  CASH. 

130  MAIN  STREET. 


Marlboro,  Mass._ 


FOREIGN  AND 
DOMESTIC 

Groceries 


THE  BOSTON 

CASH  GROCERY  AND 
PROVISION  COMPANY 


piece  of  composition,  owing  to  the  length  of  the  firm  name. 
It  is  constructed  too  much  on  the  long-line-short-line  plan, 
and  too  many  faces  of  type  are  employed.  We  reproduce 
this  heading,  example  No.  4,  and  have  had  prepared  a 
contrast  specimen,  example  No.  5.  We  hope  this  contrast 
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example  will  prove  beneficial.  Your  card  is  neat  and  well 
displayed. 

McKnight  Brothers,  Paris,  Texas. —  The  Dr.  White 
card  is  in  good  form,  so  far  as  the  composition  is  concerned. 
The  only  fault  we  can  see  is  the  odd  way  in  which  it  is 
worded. 

The  Parlin  &  Orendorff  Company,  Printing  Depart¬ 
ment,  Canton,  Illinois,  is  sending  out  some  very  attractive 
blotters  designed  by  the  head  of  that  department,  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond  Kenney. 

Edmund  G.  Gress,  Easton,  Pennsylvania. —  The  Free 
Press  bill-head  is  unique  and  artistic.  The  effect  is  very 


been  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Bradley,  instead  of  Circular 
Gothic,  the  result  would  have  been  more  satisfactory. 

Otis  E.  Goble,  Bluff  ton,  Ohio. —  The  composition  on  the 
Kerr  pamphlet  is  very  good,  considering  the  grade  of  work. 
Of  course  it  could  be  improved  in  various  ways,  had  you 
wished  to  make  a  greater  outlay  of  time  in  the  composition. 

Mr.  Fayette  M.  Herrick,  formerly  of  the  Herrick  Press, 
Watertown,  New  York,  announces,  in  a  very  neat  and  artis¬ 
tic  folder,  that  he  is  now  connected  with  the  Hungerford- 
Holbrook  Company,  of  that  city.  We  extend  best  wishes. 

R.  T.  Hickman,  Windber,  Pennsylvania.  —  Specimens 
neat,  but  the  composition  is  not  out  of  the  ordinary.  It 


fPa. 


to  CHARLES  MANN,  Dr. 

- DEALER  IN - 

FLOUR,  FEED  AND  MEAL. 

No.  6. 


pleasing.  We  reproduce  the  Mann  bill-heads,  examples 
Nos.  6  and  7.  Mr.  Gress  says,  in  this  connection:  "The 
Mann  bill-head  has  proved  a  hard  piece  of  work  for  years, 
and  the  No.  6  shows  the  way  it  was  treated  year  after  year. 
The  last  time  I  endeavored  to  improve  it.”  That  the  No.  7 


lacks  "snap.”  Had  you  employed  ordinary  roman  (body 
type)  for  the  reading  on  your  blotter  instead  of  Livermore 
and  omitted  the  ornamentation  at  the  sides,  it  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory.  A  one-point  brass  rule  around  the 
reading  matter,  which  should  have  been  set  in  about  15  ems 


!,  fPa. 


(in . 

CHARLES  MANN  » 

DEALER  IN  '  ' 

FLOUR,  FEED  AND  MEAL 


example  is  an  improvement  is  very  evident,  even  to  a  casual 
observer.  The  No.  7  example  has  one  fault — -the  name  is 
set  in  too  large  type. 

Charles  McCoy,  Coshocton,  Ohio. —  Taken  as  a  whole, 
your  specimens  are  well  displayed  and  excellent  as  to  plan. 
They  are  all  good,  with  the  exceptiofas  of  Nos.  8,  11,  13,  17, 
22,  23,  25  and  26. 

We  have  received  a  parcel  of  specimens  from  Hatties¬ 
burg,  Mississippi,  for  criticism,  but  we  do  not  know  who 
sent  them,  consequently  they  will  be  held  for  one  month 
awaiting  a  claimant. 

A.  B.  Saunders,  Guysville,  Ohio. —  The  only  difference 
we  can  see  in  the  Oakes  heading  is  the  employment  of  differ¬ 
ent  types  in  its  construction.  Both  specimens  are  very  neat 
and  well  displayed.  We  think,  however,  had  the  Jenson 


measure,  starting  the  matter  in  the  panel  with  a  plain  initial 
letter,  would  have  helped  it  still  more. 

Joseph  M.  Bishop,  Dallas  City,  Illinois. —  The  firm  name 
on  stationery  work  is  the  most  important  thing  and  should  be 
more  prominent  than  the  business  engaged  in.  Curved  lines 
are  almost  obsolete. 

John  Vogler,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. —  Your  poster 
work  is  first-class.  It  is  especially  commendable  for- simplic¬ 
ity,  forceful  display,  balance,  finish  and  whiting  out.  The 
business  college  poster  is  unique. 

J.  T.  Proctor,  Bayonne,  New  Jersey. —  Your  bill-head  is 
excellent  and  artistic  as  well.  The  only  objection  we  have 
to  it  is  the  ornaments,  which  we  believe  should  have  been 
omitted.  In  regard  to  the  pamphlet,  the  fault  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  make-ready.  This  is  why  the  leaders  punched 
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and  also  the  cause  of  the  cuts  showing  through.  The  com¬ 
position  is  all  right,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  price 
rather  low  considering  the  grade  of  stock,  etc. 

E.  D.  Lowe,  Montreal,  Canada. —  The  specimens  of 
printing  from  the  press  of  M.  Pelletier  are  not  only  excellent 
as  to  plan  and  type  display,  but  the  color  schemes  are  very 
pleasing  and  harmonious  as  well. 

W.  Greenleaf,  Kent,  Washington. —  For  printing  on 
celluloid  try  a  good  grade  of  gloss  ink ;  put  old  rollers  in 
your  press  and  keep  the  disk  of  press  hot,  but  not  so  hot 
that  the  old  composition  will  melt. 

J.  H.  Ryan,  Ivesdale,  Illinois. —  The  type  on  the  Hannon 
note-head  is  too  large.  The  other  specimens  are  very  neat 
and  creditable,  especially  the  News  letter-head.  We  repro¬ 
duce  the  ball  invitation.  Mr.  Ryan  says:  "We  print  on  an 
average  two  invitations 
a  month,  and  the  old 
way  of  getting  them  up 
became  very  stale. 
For  something  odd,  is 
the  enclosed  specimen 
(No.  8)  passable?”  We 
think  it  is  unique  and 
commendable.  Its 
neatness  is  so  manifest 
as  to  attract  favorable 
notice. 

George  A.  Miller 
Printing  Company, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. — 
The  evidences  of  "  rush” 
job  are  plainly  visible 
in  the  military  booklet, 
especially  on  the  ads. 
The  Utica  booklet  is  an 
artistic  one  in  every 
respect. 

Edward  W.  Stutes, 
formerly  of  Grand 
Forks,  North  Dakota, 
has  accepted  a  position  with  Winship  &  Ogden,  Spokane, 
Washington.  It  goes  without  saying  that  he  will  give  his 
new  employers  excellent  satisfaction. 

D.  L.  Gorham,  Chicago,  Illinois. —  Your  folder  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  pleasing  and  artistic.  The  initials  on  the  Pontiac 
card  are  overpowering  and  therefore  not  in  good  form. 
Blotter  excellent.  Other  specimens  good. 

Joseph  P.  Keating,  Toledo,  Ohio. —  The  N.  A.  T.  S.  E. 
announcement  card  is  all  right  and  we  are  not  surprised  that 
it  pleased  the  customer.  Your  letter-head  is  very  artistic. 
This  is  also  true  of  your  other  specimens. 

Jay  C.  Smith,  Seymour,  Indiana. —  Stationery  headings 
and  bank  statement  good  as  to  composition.  Blotter  neat 
and  well  printed.  The  Repziblican  wishes  to  exchange  blot¬ 
ters  with  firms  using  this  method  of  advertising. 

R.  N.  Beall,  Malden,  Missouri. —  About  the  only  fault  in 
composition  on  the  stationery  specimens,  is  poor  whiting 
out.  The  display  is  neat,  but  only  ordinary.  A  better  grade 
of  ink  would  help  the  appearance  of  your  presswork. 

H.  G.  Dwinell,  Danville,  Illinois. —  Letter-head  good  as 
to  plan  and  balance,  but  the  panel  is  too  elaborate.  The 
border  and  other  ornamentation  has  subdued  the  reading 
matter  in  the  panel  to  such  an  extent  as  to  spoil  its  effect. 

Jotham  Benson,  Biddeford,  Maine. —  You  employ  too 
large  type  on  your  stationery  headings.  On  bill-heads, 
where  "Bought  of”  precedes  the  firm  name,  these  words 
should  be  treated  as  white  space,  and  the  firm  name  should 
be  centered.  This  is  the  only  plan  by  which  a  good  balance 


can  be  secured  on  these  lines.  Your  covers  are  excellent,  and 
artistic  as  well. 

E.  S.  Barbee,  McDonald,'  Pennsylvania. —  Letter-head 
too  much  on  the  poster  order  and  poorly  arranged  and  dis¬ 
played.  While  your  blotter  is  very  good,  it  would  have  been 
improved  by  the  employment  of  De  Vinne  for  the  display 
lines. 

Wilkins  &  Gibson,  Hornellsville,  New  York.— No  mer¬ 
chant  who  cares  for  the  impression  created  would  use  such 
abominable  stationery  as  that  gotten  out  by  the  Card  Pub¬ 
lishing  House.  See  the  advice  in  this  department  given  to 
Mr.  Jones. 

O.  B.  Copper,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin. —  Ads.  well 
displayed.  Bill-head  of  Prairie  du  Chien  Button  Company 
neatly  displayed  and  well  whited  out.  Smaller  type  for  the 
names  of  officers  would  have  been  better.  Everett  bill-head 
only  ordinary. 

William  Lichtnewalter,  Canton,  Ohio. —  While  your 
specimens  are  neat  and  very  creditable,  some  of  them  have  a 
common  fault  —  the  employment  of  too  many  type  faces. 
The  C.  I.  L.  C.  cover  is  good  as  to  design  and  artistic  as 
well.  Your  season’s  greeting  is  quite  unique. 

Clarion  Printing  House,  New  Holland,  Pennsylvania. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Cash  Store  note-head,  your  speci¬ 
mens  are  well  displayed  and  very  neat.  The  name  of  pro¬ 
prietor  on  the  Cash  Store  heading  is  by  far  too  prominent, 
but  we  presume  this  was  a  whim  of  your  customer. 

O.  W.  Givler,  Aurora,  Illinois. —  There  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  your  Hoyt  letter-head.  Probably  the  reason 
why  Mr.  Johnson  did  not  like  it  was  because  it  was  too  radi¬ 
cal  a  change  from  the  stationery  which  he  had  been  using. 
The  heading  is  up  to  date,  well  balanced,  correctly  whited 
out,  and  of  good  style. 

Will  M.  Traer,  Vinton,  Iowa. —  You  have  every  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  Christmas  number  of  the  Eagle.  The 
composition  on  the  ads.  is  of  the  best.  The  general  make-up 
of  the  entire  paper  shows  painstaking  care.  The  presswork 
is  very  good  and  shows  to  advantage  what  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  on  a  job  press. 

Journal  and  Adler,  Springfield,  Ohio. —  Your  No.  2 
heading  is  the  best.  It  is  excellent  as  to  display  and  plan, 
well  balanced  and  correctly  whited  out.  The  No.  1  heading 
is  also  very  good,  and  the  only  objection  we  have  to  it  is  the 
inappropriateness  of  the  ornament  in  the  panel.  We  think 
the  type  display  too  large  on  your  No.  3  example. 

Butcher  &  Biggers,  Ennis,  Texas. —  We  certainly  thank 
you  for  the  interest  you  manifestly  take  in  this  department. 
The  resetting  of  the  Macklem  envelope  corner,  which  was 
reproduced  in  the  October  (1899)  issue,  is  commendable,  and 
we  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  it  is  better  than  either 
the  original  or  contrast  examples.  Therefore  we  reproduce 


Return 

After 

Five 

Days 


H.  A.  Macklem 

County  Commisssloner 
of  Schools , 

Sanilac  County. 


MARLETTE,  MICH. 


it,  example  No.  9,  and  ask  our  readers  to  compare  it  with  the 
ones  in  the  October  issue.  All  of  your  specimens  are  very 
creditable.  You  should  use  a  regular  label  paper  for  the 
pepsin  label.  We  think  you  will  experience  no  difficulty  in 
the  paste  drawing  the  paper. 

C:  R.  Arnold,  Grenoble,  Pennsylvania. —  The  title-page 
of  the  folder  for  the  Delaware  Vaccine  Company  is  by  far 
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your  best  piece  of  composition.  It  is  commendable  for  its 
neatness  and  simplified  display.  It  has  one  fault.  One 
size  smaller  caps  for  the  name  of  the  firm  would  have  made 
this  job  about  perfect.  Your  other  specimens  are  very 
good. 


Cover-Designs  in  Type.  —  The  compositor  can,  with 
type,  borders,  rules  and  small  cuts,  very  often  successfully 
compete  with  the  pen  artist  in  arranging  tasty  designs  for 
covers.  We  reproduce  herewith,  example  No.  10,  a  reduced 
facsimile  of  the  cover  of  the  December  number  of  the  Prac¬ 
tical  Printer.  This  cover  was  worked  in  two  colors,  the 


thistle  design  and  parallel  rules  back  of  it  being  in  a  lighter 
tint  than  the  rest  of  the  page.  The  reproduction  in  one 
color  of  necessity  gives  the  border  greater  strength  than  it 
should  have. 

George  A.  Jones,  Louisville,  Kentucky. —  The  Shredded 
Wheat  Biscuit  circular  is  an  excellent  piece  of  composition, 
and  artistic  as  to  design.  It  is  certainly  discouraging  to  see 
firms  using  such  villainous  stationery  as  the  Norris  statement 
heading.  We  sometimes  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
send  people  like  Mr.  Norris  a  few  specimens  of  neat  station¬ 
ery,  accompanied  by  a  carefully  worded  announcement.  If 
this  was  done,  care  would  have  to  be  taken  so  as  not  to  make 
it  appear  personal.  We  would  like  to  see  this  plan  tried  and 
be  advised  of  the  results. 


U.  A.  McBride,  Jr.,  Warrensburg,  Missouri. —  The  Jen¬ 
nings  &  Ditler  heading  set  by  you  is  a  vast  improvement 
over  the  reprint  copy.  There  is  only  one  alteration  we  would 
suggest  and  that  is  to  make  the  wording,  "Staple  and  Fancy 
Groceries,  Glass  and  Queensware”  a  trifle  more  prominent. 
We  would  have  reproduced  these  headings  had  the  reprint 
copy  been  in  a  suitable  state  of  preservation.  We  do  not 
approve  the  plan  of  placing  an  angle  of  border  at  the  left  of 
corner-card  headings.  With  the  above  corrections  we  think 
your  work  compares  very  favorably  with  other  work  of  this 
class. 

F.  B.  Eastabrook,  Marlboro,  Massachusetts.  —  Your 
Little  Printer  is  a  very  neat  publication  and  no  doubt  brings 
good  returns.  The  bill-head  of  the  Marlboro  Automobile  & 
Carriage  Company  certainly  has  enough  wording  for  a  three- 
sheet  poster,  and  while  we  realize  that  it  was  a  "rush”  job 


as  well  as  a  puzzler,  yet  it  has  a  very  serious  fault  —  that  of 
having  too  many  type  faces  employed  in  its  construction.  It 
is  almost  an  impossibility  to  secure  anything  like  a  harmoni¬ 
ous  combination  where  so  many  different  types  are  used. 
The  plan  of  the  heading  is  all  right.  Other  specimens  cred¬ 
itable. 

S.  A.  Pattison,  Condon,  Oregon.  —  The  Engravers’ 
Roman  specimens  are  very  neat.  It  is  bad  form  to  separate 
the  town  from  the  State,  as  evidenced  on  the  Model  Restau¬ 
rant  card.  While  your  blotter  is  neat  and  well  balanced, 
the  appearance  could  be  improved  by  a  more  artistic  color 
scheme.  We  know  that  red  and  blue  have  been  conceded  to 
be  proper  and  harmonious  ever-  since  the  inception  of  color¬ 
printing,  but  it  has  been  employed  so  much  that  it  has 
become  very  common.  We  would  advise  you  to  provide 
yourself  with  the  primary  colors  and  mix  your  own  tints 
and  colors. 

W.  F.  Anderson,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. —  Your  reset  envel¬ 
ope  corner  is  neater  than  the  copy.  On  the  copy  not  enough 
prominence  is  accorded  the  address  line.  This  you  have 
remedied.  In  regard  to  the  employment  of  the  character 
it  depends  entirely  upon  how  the  incorporation  papers 
of  the  concern  are  made  out.  If  it  is  an  incorporated  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  character  "  &  ”  has  been  used  in  the  firm 
name,  it  should  be  so  used.  If  the  company  is  not  incorpo¬ 
rated,  and  it  has  been  customary  to  use  the  long  "and,”  this 
style  should  be  adhered  to.  We  are  under  the  impression 
that  it  should  be  spelled  out  in  cases  like  the  one  in  ques¬ 
tion. 


ADVANCE  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  LAW  PRINTING  IN 
NEW  YORK. 

The  New  York  law  printers  Ko  ->  each  sent  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers  notices  like  the  following 

In  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  idvance  in  labor,  paper,  type 
and  other  material  used  in  the  production  of  law  printing,  I  am  reluctantly 
compelled  to  raise  my  prices  for  cases,  briefs,  etc.,  to  the  following  rates, 


to  take  effect  from  and  after  January  1,  1900:  Per  Page. 

30  copies,  narrow  measure,  small-pica  leaded .  $1.00 

(Less  than  8  pages,  $1.25  per  page.) 

Solid  matter,  15  cents  per  page  extra. 

Extra  copies,  5  cents  per  page  for  every  ten  copies. 

30  copies,  wide  measure,  small-pica  leaded .  1.25 

30  copies,  cap  form,  small-pica  leaded .  3.00 

Alterations  and  time-work,  70  cents  per  hour. 


Cover  for  30  copies,  where  book  does  not  exceed  100  pages.  $2.50.  If  more 
than  100  pages,  additional  cost  of  binding. 

Type  smaller  than  small  pica,  pro  rata ,  in  proportion. 

Tables  and  figure-work,  double  price  according  to  size  of  type. 

Sidenotes,  diagrams,  etc.,  will  be  charged  as  extras. 

Canceled  matter  charged  as  per  measurement. 

Type  kept  standing  more  than  one  month,  10  cents  per  1,000  ems  per 
month. 


PAPER  STATISTICS. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  paper  produced  in  the  United 
States  during  the  first  six  months  of  1898  was  news  paper  in 
rolls  and  sheets,  the  weight  of  the  output  of  this  class  of 
paper  being  311,898  tons.  Of  book  paper  the  output  was 
124,339  tons  ;  bogus  or  wood  manila  wrapping  paper,  72,093 
tons;  strawboard,  70,694,  and  manila  wrapping  paper  (rope, 
jute,  tag,  etc.),  66,383  tons.  Of  the  619,383  tons  of  wood 
pulp  produced  367,744  tons,  or  over  one-half,  was  ground 
wood  pulp,  173,420  tons  was  sulphite  fiber,  74,379  tons  was 
soda  fiber  and  3,840  tons  was  cotton  fiber.  The  output  of 
the  seventy-nine  plants  operating  in  this  country  is  estimated 
at  74,093  tons,  valued  at  $4,070,926.  In  comparing  these 
figures  with  those  of  the  previous  eight  years  it  is  seen  that 
the  value  of  the  country’s  paper  produce  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1898  was  equal  to  about  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the 
total  output  of  the  twelve  months  of  1890,  while  the  pulp 
output  for  the  first  half  year  of  1898  was  considerably  more 
than  double  that  for  the  entire  year  1890. — Chicago  Record. 
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POSTAL  INFORMATION 


,/or  Printers  eo\d  the  Public 


CONDUCTED  BY  "POSTE.” 

Under  this  heading  will  .be  presented  each  month  information 
respecting  the  mailing  of  matter  of  every  kind.  Questions  will  be 
answered,  with  a  view  to  assist  printers  and  other  readers.  Let¬ 
ters  for  this  department  should  be  plainly  marked  “  POSTE,”  and 
sent  to- The  inland  Printer,  Chicago. 

Our  New  Department  of  Postal  Information. — 
Printers,  especially  those  engaged  in  jobwork,  are  constantly 
called  upon  to  give  information  to  their  patrons  with  refer¬ 


ence  to  the  rates  of  postage,  form  and  manner  of  mailing, 
and  many  other  items  governed  by  postal  law.  How  many 
printers  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  postoffice  department  concerning  these  matters 
to  give  authoritatively  the  information  desired  ? 

We  find  upon  inquiry  at  the  postoffice  that  it  is  not  an 
unusual  thing  for  a  new  publication,  the  first  issue,  to  be 
presented  to  the  postoffice  with  the  words  printed  therein : 
”  Entered  at  the  Chicago  postoffice  as  second-class  matter.” 
Such,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  the  case.  At  the  time  that 
information  was  printed,  the  publication  could  not  have  been 
entered,  and  it  is  not  legal  to  print  this  information  until 
authority  to  do  so  is  granted  by  the  Department  at  Washing¬ 
ton  :  yet  they  were  told  by  their  printers  that  this  must 
appear  on  the  first  issue,  otherwise  it  could  not  be  entered. 

To  seal  matter  of  the  third  or  fourth  class  against  inspec¬ 
tion  subjects  the  matter  to  the  letter  rates  of  postage.  Mail¬ 


ers  frequently  wrap  papers  so  tightly  that  they  can  not  be 
removed  from  the  wrappers  without  mutilation  of  the  wrap¬ 
per,  and  under  postal  law  such  papers  are  required  to  be 
prepaid  at  the  letter  rates  of  postage,  because  they  are  sealed 
against  inspection. 

These  items  are  cited  to  show  how  important  it  is  that 
printers  should  have  a  knowledge  of  postal  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions,  and  these  are  but  two  of  many  hundreds  of  such  rul¬ 
ings  that  it  is  proposed  to  put  before  every  reader  of  The 
Inland  Printer  in  such  concise  and  authoritative  shape  as 
to  leave  no  question  as  to  its  authenticity  and  correctness. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  give  this  information  so  clearly  that 
others  than  postal  officials  may  understand  it,  and  whenever 
it  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  a  perfect  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  case,  we  shall  give,  illustrations  that  will  show  the 
application  of  the  laws  and  rulings  of  the  Department  gov¬ 
erning  such  particular  cases. 


The  fullest  possible  information  will  be  given  concerning 
the  rules  and  regulations  governing  second-class  publica¬ 
tions,  how  to  proceed  to  enter  the  publication,  and  all  other 
information  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  printers  and  the 
public  concerning  this  class  of  matter.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  very  few  printers  and  few  of  the  public  understand, 
even  in  the  smallest  way,  the  rules  and  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  second-class  matter,  and  printers  should  have  as  good  a 
knowledge  as  can  possibly  be  gained  by  any  one  outside  the 
postal  service. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  make  this  column  of  especial  benefit 
and  instruction  to  the  printer  so  that,  when  in  doubt,  he  may 
refer  to  his  files  of  The  Inland  Printer  and  secure  the 
information  he  desires  without  being  obliged  to  lose  the  time 
necessary  to  go  to  the  postoffice.  If  in  doubt  concerning  any 
point  relating  to  the  postal  laws,  ask  about  it,  and  the  mat¬ 
ter  will  have  attention  in  the  first  issue  following  the  receipt 
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of  inquiry.  Several  inquiries  have  been  received,  and  are 
answered  below. 

Sample:  Copies. —  J.  B.,  Williamsport,  Ohio,  asks:  "How 
many  sample  copies  are  allowed  to  be  sent  regularly  ?  ” 
Answer. —  Not  to  exceed  the  number  of-  each  issue  sent  to 
regular  subscribers.  If  you  have  1,000  subscribers,  you  can 
send  1,000  sample  copies,  and  occasionally  a  larger  issue, 
provided  they  are  not  sent  on  the  order  of  an  advertiser  or 
write-up,  or  for  any  other  reason  than  to  secure  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

Printing  the  Words  "Entered  as  Second-class 
Matter.” — A  subscriber  who  ought  to  know,  if  he  has 
already  started  his  paper,  asks  :  "Is  it  necessary  to  print  in  a 

second-class  publication  the  words,  'Entered  at  the  - 

Postoffice  as  second-class  matter  ’  ?  ”  Answer. —  These  words 
should  be  printed  in  every  publication  that  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Postoffice  Department,  but  as  the  entry  does  not  take 
place  until  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  has 
authorized  the  postmaster  at  the  office  of  entry  to  accept  it, 
these  words  must  not  be  printed  therein  until  you  have 
received  your  certificate  of  entry. 

Returning  Papers. —  F.  S.  &  Co.,  Umatilla,  Oregon, 
writes  :  "We  understand  that  papers  are  no  longer  returned, 
nor  will  they  be  forwarded,  unless  the  postage  for  forwarding 
or  returning  is  paid  by  stamps.  What  kind  of  a  return  card 
can  be  printed  on  the  wrapper  of  a  weekly  paper  to  cause  its 
return  if  not  delivered  ?  ”  Answer. —  Your  understanding  of 
the  law  is  correct.  You  can  print  on  any  paper,  catalogue, 
circular  or  merchandise  package,  these  words  :  "Postmaster, 

if  not  delivered  in  10,  20  or  30  days,  please  notify . 

.  (giving  your  name,  postoffice,  etc.), 

when  postage  will  be  sent  for  return  or  forwarding.” 

Delivering  at  Carrier  Postoffices. —  C.  F.  W.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  asks  :  "Why  is  it  that  only  weekly  papers  are  delivered 
by  carriers  at  the  pound,  or  second-class  rate  of  postage, 
where  the  office  of  entry  is  a  letter-carrier  postoffice  ?  ” 
Answer. —  Because  the  act  of  Congress  so  provides.  If  this 
were  not  so,  what  would  the  postoffice  do  in  cities  like  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  all  other  large  cities,  where  the 
great  dailies  send  their  papers,  morning  and  evening,  to 
thousands  of  people  in  the  city  of  publication  ?  The  num¬ 
ber  of  carriers  necessary  for  this  class  of  work  alone  would 
bankrupt  the  Department,  and  besides,  would  not  give  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  publishers. 

Printing  of  Corner  Cards  on  Envelopes. —  A  troub¬ 
led  publisher  says:  "We  send  our  magazine,  which  is  small, 
in  an  envelope.  Recently  a  lot  was  held,  and  we  were 
notified  to  call  and  pay  the  postage,  notwithstanding  the 
magazine  is  entered  at  the  postoffice.  What  printing  should 
appear  on  the  envelope  to  prevent  this?”  Answer. —  The 
name  of  the  publication  and  the  place  of  publication  should 
appear  on  the  wrapper  or  cover  (envelope)  of  every  period¬ 
ical  publication,  and  directly  beneath  this  should  appear  the 
words,  "Entered  at  the - postoffice  as  second-class  mat¬ 

ter,”  provided  always  that  you  have  your  certificate  of  entry, 
which  entitles  you  to  print  these  words  in  your  publication. 

Entering  a  Paper  as  Second-class  Matter.— R.  M., 
of  Selma,  Alabama,  asks:  "What  is  necessary  to  enter  a 
paper  in  the  postoffice  as  second-class,  and  how  many  sub¬ 
scribers  are  necessary  for  the  first  issue  ?  ”  Answer. —  Apply 
to  the  postmaster  for  the  necessary  blanks.  Carefully  fill 
up  the  blanks,  and  swear  to  your  answers.  See  that  your 
publication  bears  all  the  technical  features  required,  namely  : 
Serial  numbers,  date  of  issue  —  meaning  date  of  the  month 
the  paper  is  to  be  issued,  frequency  of  issue,  where  published 
(if  in  city,  give  street  and  number  in  addition  to  name  of 
city),  subscription  price  per  year,  and,  if  you  like,  for  any 
portions  of  the  year,  also  by  whom  published.  The  number 
of  subscribers  must  be  enough  to  show  they  are  not  personal 


friends  who  subscribe  simply  to  get  the  paper  entered  at  sec¬ 
ond-class  rates  of  postage.  The  number  should  never  be 
less  than  twenty-five,  and  as  many  more  as  you  can  get. 
The  law  makes  a  bona  fide  list  of  subscribers  absolutely 
necessary. 

Mailing  Calendars. —  A  printing-house  that  thinks  it 
has  been  imposed  upon  writes:  "We  recently  sent  to  the 
postoffice  a  lot  of  calendars,  tightly  rolled  and  wrapped,  so 
that  the  wrappers  could  not  be  removed  without  cutting  or 
tearing  them.  They  were  held  subject  to  letter  rates,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  both  ends  of  the  calendars  protruded 
beyond  the  ends  of  the  wrappers,  so  that  any  one,  even  a 
postoffice  employe,  could  see  what  the  contents  of  each 
wrapper  was.  We  think  this  an  outrage,  and  do  not  think 
the  postmaster  had  any  official  or  legal  right  to  rate  them  as 
letters.  Will  you  please  give  us  the  law  on  this  ?”  Answer. — 
The  postmaster  was  right.  All  mail  matter  sealed  against 
inspection  is  subject  to  letter  rates  of  postage.  Matter  of  the 
second  class  (entered  publications),  third  class  (catalogues, 
calendars,  circulars,  etc.),  fourth  class  (merchandise),  must 
be  so  wrapped  as  to  admit  of  easy  examination  —  that  is,  in 
such  way  that  the  wrappers  may  be  removed  and  contents 
returned  thereto  without  mutilating  either  the  wrapper  or 
contents.  The  law  provides  that  all  mailable  matter,  other 
than  letters  (sealed  packets),  when  deposited  in  the  mails 
must  be  examined  to  know  that  nothing  is  enclosed  that 
should  pay  the  higher  rate  of  postage,  and  if  it  is  found  that 
such  enclosures  are  made  the  offender  is  liable  to  a  fine  of 
$10  for  each  piece  of  matter  so  sent. 


Designed  especially  for  The  Inland  Printer  by  the  Lifeograph 
Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AT  THE  TOP  OF  TECHNICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Find  enclosed  $2  to  apply  on  my  subscription  account. 
The  Inland  Printer  is  looked  for,  as  each  month  comes 
around,  by  the  boys  even  more  than  myself,  and  I  think  it  is 
at  the  top  of  our  technical  publications. —  E.  W.  Curtis ,  in 
charge  of  printing  department ,  Five  Points  House  of  Industry , 
New  York  city. 
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12-Point  Quill,  Solid  or  Outline,  10  A  30  a,  $3.50 
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Courts  Series 

Patent  Pending 

4a  3A,  $13.50  60-POINT  COURTS  L.  C.  $5.45;  C.  $8.05 

BEST 
Design  1 

4a  3A,  $9.00  48-POINT  COURTS  L.  C.  $3.60;  C  $5.40 

INSURE 
Benefits  5 

5a  3A,  $5.50  36-POINT  COURTS  L.  C.  $2.40;  C.  $3.10 

HANDSOME 
Money-Sa  ver  4 

7a  4A,  $4.30  30-POINT  COURTS  L.  C.  $2.15;  C.  $2.15 

NEW  DESIGNS 
Presented  Here  7 
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Courts  Series 

Patent  Pending 

8a  5A,  $3.50  24-POINT  COURTS  L.  C.  $1.70;  C.  $1.80 

STANDARD  LINE 
Commands  Attention  6 

12a  7A,  $3.20  18-Point  Courts  L.  C.  $1.60;  C.  $1.60 

CHOICE  FOR  PRINTERS 
Complete  Display  of  Type  $4 

16a  10A,  $3.00  14 -POINT  COURTS  L.  C.  $1.50;  C.  $1.50 

WONDERFUL  ADVANCEMENT 
Successful  Improvement  Attained  $2 

20a  14A,  $2.80  12-POINT  COURTS  L.  C.  $1.30;  C.  $1.50 

SUPERIOR  MATERIAL  FOR  ARTISTS 
Designs  Produced  With  Standard  Line  $452 

24a  15A,  $2.50  10-POINT  COURTS  L.  C.  $1.25;  C.  $1.25 

DOES  GOOD  WORK,  YIELDS  LARGE  PROFITS 
Appeals  to  your  Idea  of  Investment.  New  Face  37 

28a  18A,  $2.25  8-Point  Courts  L.  C.  $1.10;  C.  $1 .15 

PRINTERS  SHOULD  INVEST  IN  LABOR-SAVING  SYSTEM 
Modern  Improved  Material  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Printers  $125 

32a  18A,  $2.00  6-POINT  COURTS  L.  C.  $1.00;  C.  $1.00 

OUR  BRASS  RULE  DEPARTMENT  IS  LARGE  AND  COMPLETE 
Borders  and  Ornamentation  Devices  in  Most  Elaborate  and  Endless  Varieties  $574 
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BY  CHARLES  H.  COCHRANE. 

(For  other  patents  see  the  various  departments.) 

A  zinc  bed  on  a  detachable  frame  that  may  be  applied  to 
a  press  is  the  subject  of  patent  No.  637,920,  by  H.  Burlich 
and  G.  Walzel,  of  New  York. 

A  tympan  gauge  has  been  patented  by  Olof  Johnson,  of 
Hibbing,  Minn.,  as  No.  638,124.  It  is  adaptable  to  platen 
presses. 

A  paper-cutter  for  trimming  single  sheets  of  paper  has 
been  constructed  by  Orlando  C.  Hale,  of  Woodlawn,  Ohio, 
and  is  described  in  patent  No.  639,231. 


A  grounding  attachment  for  pantographic  engraving 
machines  is  the  subject  of  patent  No.  638,927,  by  John  Hope, 
of  Providence. 

The  unique  lock-up  illustrated  as  No.  638,072  was  devised 
by  William  G.  Slauson,  of  Olean,  New  York.  Turning  the 
star  M2  with  a  key  causes 
it  to  elongate  or  shorten 
telescopically. 

Patents  Nos.  638,747  and 
638,748  describe  improved 
inking  apparatus  for  rotary 
presses,  and  are  by  Thomas 
M.  North,  and  assigned  to 
the  Hoes. 

A  machine  for  printing 
on  boards  has  been  pat¬ 
ented  (No.  638,906)  by  John 
Connell,  of  Rochester,  New 
York. 

A  perforator,  that  may 
be  set  in  with  a  type-form 
for  perforating  checks,  etc 
protected  by  patent  No.  639,206,  by  A.  C. 

Miller,  of  Corona,  California.  The  cut 
shows  the  operation  pretty  clearly. 

Patent  No.  639,207,  by  George  W.  A. 

Abelmann,  of  Maywood,  Illinois,  describes 
a  method  of  making  a  half-tone  plate 
that  is  vignetted  ;  or,  in  other  words,  No.  638,072. 
requires  to  be  printed  with  less  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  edges  than  elsewhere.  He  undercuts  the  edge 
of  the  plate  and  bends  it  down  slightly,  as  shown  in  the 
drawing. 

P.  G.  Frauenfelder  and  W.  H.  McEntee,  of  New  York, 
have  devised  a  curious  and  very  novel  method  of  inking, 
adapted  to  coarse  color-work.  It  is  covered  by  patents  Nos. 


637,379  and  637,380,  and  will  be  best  understood  from  the 
illustration.  In  place  of  an  ink  table  is  used  a  surface  B/ 
made  of  very  small  square  tubes  filled  with  inks  of  different 
colors.  In  each  tube  is  a  plunger,  which  keeps  the  ink  always 
pushed  to  the  top  level.  These  color- tubes  are  set  up  like 
type  to  the  pattern  of  the  form  to  be  printed,  and  thus  any 


color  can  be  put  anywhere  desired.  When  the  whole  is  put 
together  on  a  press,  and  an  inking  roller  run  over,  it  gathers 
up  ink  in  the  appropriate  colors  and  transfers  it  to  the  form. 

Arthur  R.  Guest  and  E.  T.  Richmond,  of  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  have  patented  in  the  United  States,  as  No.  639,379, 
Arabic  type  in  which  the  base  or  body  of  each  character  in 
the  font  is  of  the  same  width,  and  all  have  a  common  align¬ 
ment. 


CHICAGO  TRADE  PRESS  ASSOCIATION. 

The  December  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Trade  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  opened  with  an  informal  dinner  at  the  Victoria  Hotel, 
Chicago,  on  Friday,  December  29,  1899.  There  were  twenty- 
two  members  present.  Leonard  Tillotson,  the  president, 
announced  that  one  of  the  features  of  the  meeting  was  a 
plan  devised  by  Mr.  John  J.  Bohn,  the  secretary,  to  award 
first,  second  and  third  prizes  to  the  papers  having  the  largest 
number  of  representatives  present.  Four  of  the  publications 
having  two  representatives  each,  it  was  necessary  to  decide 
by  drawing  cards  from  a  hat.  The  result  was  as  follows : 
First  prize,  pair  large  editorial  shears,  to  G.  L.  Grant,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  American  Florist;  second  prize,  a 
handy  paste-pot  and  brush  to  K.  E.  Edwards,  publisher  of 
the  American  Contractor ;  third  prize,  a  big  editorial  blue 
pencil,  to  Jefferson  Jackson,  publisher  of  the  Harness 
Review  ;  all  the  prizes  being  of  the  species  known  in  natural 
history  and  geology  as  "  Mastodon  Americanus.”  Consider¬ 
able  merriment  was  indulged  in  during  the  time  the  prizes 
were  being  distributed,  and  the  recipients  were  called  upon 
for  speeches.  Mr.  R.  C.  Jacobsen,  editor  Hide  and  Leather, 
read  a  paper  on  "Second-Class  Lives  and  First-Class 
Funerals,”  which  we  print  in  full  in  another  part  of  this, 
issue.  S.-D.  Creedon,  of  the  Shoe  Trade  Journal,  enter¬ 
tained  the  members  by  a  talk  on  "Some  Mistakes  in  Trade 
Journalism,”  and  a  general  discussion  on  both  of  these 
papers  followed. 


APPROPRIATE  NAME. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  call  your  new  office  building  ? 
"I  think  I’ll  call  it  the  'Serial,’  on  account  of  its  con¬ 
tinued  stories.” — Philadelphia  Record. 
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COMMENT^ 


Editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers  desiring  criticism  or  notice 
of  new  features  In  their  papers,  rate  cards,  procuring  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  advertisements,  carrier  systems,  etc.,  are  requested  to 
send  al!  letters,  papers,  etc.,  bearing  on  these  subjects  to  O.  F. 
Byxfeee,  care  “Tribune,”  Scranton,  Pennsylvania.  “For  criticism” 
should  also  be  written  on  papers  when  criticism  is  desired. 

The  following  list  of  books  is  given  for  the  convenience  of  readers. 
Orders  may  be  sent  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 

Contests  in  Typographical  Arrangement,  Volume  I,  containing 
230  advertisements,  submitted  in  a  contest  conducted  by  The  Inland 
Printer.  A  valuable  collection  for  comparison  and  study.  40  cents. 

Contests  in  Typographical  Arrangement,  Volume  II,  containing 
128  letter-heads,  submitted  in  a  contest  conducted  by  The  Inland 
Printer,  the  result  of  which  was  announced  in  October,  1899.  Contains 
in  addition  to  the  designs  the  decisions  of  the  judges  and  names  of  con¬ 
testants,  and  is  a  valuable  collection  for  comparison  and  study.  25  cents. 

Steps  Into  Journalism. —  By  Edwin  L.  Shuman.  Treats  of  news¬ 
paper  work  as  a  more  or  less  exact  science,  and  lays  down  its  laws  in  an 
informal  way  for  beginners,  local  correspondents,  and  reporters  who  do 
not  already  know  it  all.  Cloth  bound ;  $1.25. 

Attention  is  particularly  directed  to  the  change  of 
address  at  the  head  of  this  department. 

Judge  George  Lee  Chrisman  is  at  the  head  of  a  com¬ 
pany  said  to  have  purchased  the  Kansas  City  Times. 

Louis  T.  Golding,  of  New  York,  has  purchased  the 
Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune  and  is  making  many  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  plant. 

Will  F.  Meyers,  Lake  Mills  (Wis.)  Leader. —  The  ads. 
marked  are  uniformly  meritorious,  and  nearly  all  show  orig¬ 
inal  ideas  that  are  at  once  striking  and  artistic. 

Alfred  E.  Burr,  the  veteran  editor  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times ,  is  dead.  He  was  said  to  be  the  oldest  editor 
in  the  United  States  in  point  of  continuous  service  on  one 
newspaper. 

Dr.  John  A.  Enander,  editor  of  Memlandet ,  Chicago, 
was  tendered  a  banquet,  December  16,.  in  honor  of  his  com¬ 
pletion  of  thirty  years  of  newspaper  work  in  Chicago.  There 
were  125  guests. 

Indianapolis’  new  evening  paper,  the  Press,  made  its 
appearance  about  the  middle  of  December,  starting  with 
30,000  subscribers.  It  consists  of  twelve  pages,  and  has  a 
liberal  advertising  patronage. 

A  motto  of  peculiar  significance  appears  under  the  title 
of  the  Weekly  Advertiser,  Sycamore,  Illinois  —  "Only  paper 
in  Sycamore  that  dares  to  print  the  news.”  What  are  the 
other  fellows  in  business  for  ? 

Marcus  Braun,  a  New  York  journalist,  has  been  awarded 
$750  damages  against  the  Wagner  Palace  Car  Company  for 
being  compelled  to  sit  up  all  night  through  an  agent’s  selling 
the  same  berth  to  two  passengers. 

An  interesting  article  on  "Many  Daily  Newspapers  Un¬ 
known  to  the  General  Public,”  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Chronicle  of  December  17.  It  is  well  worth  reading,  but 
entirely  too  long  for  reproduction  here. 

The  Thanksgiving  number  of  the  Omaha  Illustrated  Bee , 
which  was  received  too  late  for  mention  last  month,  had  an 
unusually  handsome  and  appropriate  cover,  and  the  contents 
were  fully  in  keeping  with  the  occasion. 

Charles  H.  Harris,  editor  of  the  Belden  (Neb.)  News, 
shot  and  instantly  killed  J.  H.  Blenkiron,  a  wealthy  stock 
raiser  of  Atkinson,  Nebraska,  who  attempted  to  compel  the 
retraction  of  an  article  published  in  the  News. 

Eden  B.  Stuart,  Marshall  (Mich.)  Statesman—  Your 
"  catcher  ”  is  nicely  gotten  up  and  the  statement  on  the  first 


page  is  a  striking  one,  but  if  figured  on  a  weekly  basis  would 
be  more  effective.  The  Christmas  number  is  mentioned  else¬ 
where. 

Lincoln  County  Clarion,  Lake  Benton,  Minnesota. —  The 
whole  arrangement  and  mechanical  execution  of  the  twenty- 
page  "Fourth  Anniversary  Number”  was  creditable.  The 
title-page  was  artistic,  and  the  make-up  and  ad.  display 
deserve  particular  mention. 

A  very  successful  guessing  contest  on  the  Kansas  corn 
crop  of  1899,  was  conducted  by  the  Topeka  Mail  and  Breeze, 
it  being  participated  in  by  subscribers  from  nearly  every 
county  in  the  State,  and  yet  the  nearest  guesser  missed  the 
exact  figure  by  nearly  180,000. 

Palo  Alto  Tribune,  Emmetsburg,  Iowa.—  Your  paper  is 
nicely  printed  and  ads.  are  properly  displayed.  A  light-faced 
parallel  rule  is  much  neater  for  head  rules  than  the  2-point 
black  rule  used,  and  first  page  columns  are  sunk  too  much  — 
the  only  two  defects  that  I  notice. 

The  North  Star  Daily  Press  Association,  of  Minnesota, 
makes  the  proud  boast  that  it  is  the  only  paying  organization 
of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  that  it  has  been  a  suc¬ 
cess  from  the  beginning.  It  is  to  be  incorporated  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $10,000,  in  shares  of  $10. 

A  novel  feature  was  used  in  the  Kensington  Keystone, 
New  Kensington,  Pennsylvania,  of  November  30,  making  the 
issue  appropriate  to  Thanksgiving.  Cuts,  suggestive  of  the 
annual  feast,  were  printed  in  tint  at  the  heads  of  columns  on 
the  first  page,  and  over  these  the  display  heads. 

Pike  County  Democrat ,  Pittsfield ,  Illinois. —  The  Democrat 
is  well  supplied  with  news,  and  it  is  carefully  made  up.  A 
few  double  heads  would  improve  the  first  page,  and  the  ad. 
man  should  get  away  from  the  "long  line,  short  line  ”  style 
of  display.  Presswork  is  deficient  in  color  and  register. 

A  revised  edition  of  "The  Law  of  Newspaper  Libel”, has 
been  issued  by  D.  M.  Butler,  of  the  Nebraska  Legal  News. 
It  contains  concise  and  well-classified  descriptions  of  all  libel 
laws,  devoid  of  much  of  the  intricate  phraseology  of  the  laws 
themselves,  and  is  a  valuable  handbook  for  newspaper 
editors. 

Winchester  (Ill.)  Times. —  There  is  a  little  too  much 
lower-case  in  the  display  heads,  but  aside  from  this  there  is 
nothing  to  criticise.  It  is  difficult  to  point  to  any  one  feature 
as  any  more  commendable  than  another,  yet  the  exception¬ 
ally  large  amount  of  news  and  attractive  ads.  are  particularly 
noticeable. 

The  Eastern  Michigan  Press  Club  held  its  second  quar¬ 
terly  meeting  January  12.  It  starts  out  with  the  practical 
side  of  its  organization  most  prominent,  and  if  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  Publisher  W.  H.  Marvin,  of  the  Buckeye  and  Wolver¬ 
ine  Editor,  are  carried  out  it  can .  not  fail  to  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  members. 

Three  daily  papers  from  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  the  Free 
Press,  Telegram  and  Tribune,  have  been  received  in  one 
wrapper,  marked  "  For  Criticism.”  As  two  of  these  are  prob¬ 
ably  sent  without  the  knowledge  of  their  publishers,  I  must 
decline  to  criticise  any,  as  it  is  not  my  intention  to  offer  criti¬ 
cism  where  it  is  not  desired. 

W.  G.  Fowler,  Toronto,  Canada. —  Your  plan  of  having 
each  competitor  in  the  ad. -setting  contests  furnish  200  or 
more  specimens  in  order  that  each  might  have  a  full  set  is 
hardly  feasible,  as  the  amount  of  labor  required  makes 
it  prohibitory.  However,  all  suggestions  are  gratefully 
received.  I  think  your  design  for  The  Inland  Printer 
letter-head  would  have  appeared  among  the  winners  if  it 
had  been  carried  out. 

"Be  Honest  in  Your  Advice.” — General  Information, 
Binghamton,  New  York,  publishes  this  salient  item  :  "When 
an  advertiser  writes  a  publisher  and  asks  if  he  believes  the 
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ad.  submitted  would  pay  in  his  paper,  unless  he  is  honestly 
certain  that  it  will,  he  might  better  advise  the  other  way. 
You  lose  that  ad.,  but  you  gain  the  confidence  of  the  man 
who  submitted  it.  Confidence  is  invaluable  as  an  asset,  and 
will  pay  big  money  in  the  end.” 

Muscotah  (Ran.)  Record. —  First,  run  your  paper  dry  — 
other  publishers  are  doing  it  who  a  few  years  ago  thought  it 
impossible.  You  are  publishing  a  newsy  paper  and  it  is 
carefully  made  up,  but  the  order  of  the  articles  in  the  fourth 
column  on  the  first  page,  issue  of  December  22,  should  have 
been  reversed.  Ads.  are  nicely  displayed.  A  neat  double¬ 
column  box  head  over  the  local  items  on  the  fourth  page 
would  be  an  improvement. 

During  December  the  West  Union  (Iowa)  Argo  published 
sixteen  and  twenty-four  page  editions  that  were  exceptionally 
well  made  up  and  contained  many  columns  of  good  ads. 
As  I  stated  in  a  criticism  of  this  paper  last  June,  the  corre¬ 
spondence  should  be  graded,  with  a  lead  between  the 
paragraphs  —  the  department  is  of  sufficient  value  to  amply 
warrant  the  trouble — and  paid  items  in  the  local  columns 
should  have  a  distinguishing  mark. 

George  Guv  Campbell,  Ashkum  (Ill.)  Journal. —  There 
is  an  exceptionally  fine  showing  of  local  .news  for  a  town  of 
only  400  people,  and  it  is  nicely  presented,  but  the  lay  of  the 
home-print  pages  needs  adjusting  badly,  as  they  do  not 
register  with  the  others.  The  ads.  of  J.  Ruckrigel  &  Co. 
and  H.  G.  Morrel  &  Co.  are  very  nicely  arranged,  particu¬ 
larly  the  latter.  In  the  former  the  word  "Holiday”  should 
have  been  spaced  between  the  letters  to  avoid  dividing  the 
following  word. 

Mount  Pleasant  (Iowa)  News. — The  name  of  your 
State  should  appear  in  your  date  line  on  the  first  page. 
There  should  be  at  least  two  more  leads  on  either  side  of 
most  of  the  dashes  separating  articles,  and  the  local  items 
would  look  better  with  the  dashes  omitted.  A  box  head  is 
advisable  for  this  department,  with  the  paid  readers  run 
separately.  Sixteen  ads.  to  eight  news  items  is  showing  too 
little  consideration  for  subscribers.  Ads.  are  well  displayed 
and  presswork  is  good. 

.Thaddeus  S.  Walling,  Freehold  (N.  J.)  Transcript. — 
It  is  evident  that  you  take  great  pains  with  the  make-up  of 
the  Transcript ,  and  aside  from  the  correspondence  there  is 
no  room  for  improvement.  Put  a  lead  between  the  items  and 
grade  them  —  the  appearance  of  the  page  will  be  improved 
one  hundred  per  cent.  The  ads.  are  all  nicely  displayed.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  with  that  of  Edwin  C.  Sloat,  but  this 
department  is  too  crowded  this  month  to  reproduce  it.  Your 
ads.  for  Contest  No.  6  were  duly  received  and  entered  as 
Nos.  115  and  116. 

Hamilton  (Ohio)  Republican-News .  —  From  a  news 
standpoint  your  paper  is  clearly  a  leader  and  deserves  great 
credit  for  the  completeness  of  its  local  and  telegraph  reports. 
Mechanically  there  is  opportunity  for  considerable  improve¬ 
ment,  as  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  thrown  together. 
First,  it  needs  a  new  dress  very  badly ;  then  several  details  in 
the  make-up  should  receive  attention,  such  as  uniformly  spac¬ 
ing  heads,  having  columns  even  at  top  and  bottom,  and  column 
rules  properly  planed  down.  Some  of  the  ads.  are  very  good, 
while  others  appear  to  have  been  rushed  into  type. 

L.  W.  Haley,  Anamosa  (Iowa)  Prison  Press. —  Your 
ambition  to  improve  your- work  is  a  very  laudable  one.  The 
make-up  of  the  Prison  Press  is  well  handled  and  I  can  sug¬ 
gest  no  improvement.  The  condition  of  the  type  makes  it 
necessary  to  use  a  little  more  impression  than  you  have,  and 
there  is  a  slight  variation  in  color  which  could  probably  be 
overcome  if  a  sheet  of  the  proper  shade  was  kept  near  the 
press  for  frequent  comparison.  Considering  your  experience, 
the  diagram  was  very  well  handled,  particularly  in  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  the  wording  so  as  to  appear  within  the  rules.  The 


main  fault  is  in  the  use  of  dotted  rule  or  leaders  —  I  hardly 
know  which  they  are,  as  they  are  printed  so  faintly.  A  plain 
rule  would  have  been  the  proper  thing. 

A  "Woman’s  Edition”  of  the  Traverse  City  (Mich.) 
Eagle  is  received,  with  a  request  for  criticism,  but  I  am  not 
quite  sure  whether  the  request  comes  from  the  regular  editor 
or  the  editors  pro  tem.  There  are  sixteen  pages,  containing 
a  large  amount  of  original  matter  (of  feminine  interest). 
Mechanically  the  issue  is  very  creditable,  and  the  ladies  did 
well  as  ad.  solicitors  and  writers,  but  it  is  well  these  editions 
are  issued  but  seldom,  as  once  is  usually  enough  for  any 
community.  As  a  rule,  the  women  "  had  no  idea  of  how 
much  work  there  was  in  getting  out  a  newspaper  ”  ;  still  they 
have  accomplished  it,  but  the  real  editor  usually  works  in  a 
double-leaded  paragraph  about  not  being  responsible  for 
matters  in  general  in  this  particular  issue. 

E.  H.  Benedict,  foreman  of  Biloxi  (Miss.)  Review ,  writes  : 
"Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  the  favorable  criticism  of  the 
Review.  Coming  as  it  does  from  so  high  an  authority,  I  can 
assure  you  it  is  more  than  appreciated .  I  have  been  a  reader 
of  The  Inland  Printer  for  a  number  of  years  and  consider 
it  stands  without  a  peer  in  its  line.  1  would  not  be  without 
it  for  three  times  its  price.  Your  department,  as  well  as  that 
conducted  by  Mr.  Ralph,  has  been  of  great  help  to  me. 
I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  this  week’s  Review ,  not  for  criti¬ 
cism  exactly,  but  if  there  are  any  points  in  the  mechanical 


Photo  by  C.  M.  Hayes,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A  YOUNG  SALT. 

construction  that  you  think  need  dressing  up  would  be 
pleased  to  have  you  point  them  out.  What  do  you  think  of 
my  letter-head?”  Answer.  —  Your  work  on  the  Review 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  the  make-up  being  particularly 
meritorious.  The  letter-head  is  neat  and  well  balanced. 

A  correspondent  asks  these  questions :  1.  What 

amount  of  type  should  an  average  compositor  distribute  in  a 
day  of  ten  hours  ?  .  2 .  What  amount  of  ordinary  brevier 
type  should  an  average  compositor  set  in  a  day  of  ten  hours? 
3.  How  should  advertisements,  as  set  in  an  ordinary  weekly 

paper,  such  as  the - ,  a  copy  of  which  we  mail  under 

separate  cover,  be  measured  when  paid  for  according  to 
amount  of  composition  ?  4.  As  compared  with  the  time 
occupied  in  setting  advertisement,  what  proportion  of  time 
should  be  allowed  for  distribution  ?  5.  In  measuring  type 
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by  the  thousand  ems,  is  it  customary  to  measure  it  for  pay¬ 
ment  to  compositor  as  leaded  or  solid  ?  If  the  calculation  of 
value  is  on  leaded  type,  what  difference  should  be  allowed 
on  the  same  type  solid  ?  Answer. —  1.  30,000  ems.  2.  10,000 
ems.  3.  The  paper  failed  to  reach  me,  but  advertisements, 
when  set  by  the  piece,  are  paid  as  if  set  solid  in  the  smallest 
type  used  in  the  ads.  of  the  paper.  4.  About  one-quarter  or 
one-third.  5.  Type  is  always  measured  as  if  set  solid.  A 
compositor  receives  just  as  much  for  setting  eight  lines  of 
brevier  leaded  with  2-point  leads,  as  he  does  for  ten  lines 
of  solid  brevier  —  each  occupies  exactly  the  same  space. 

Christmas  Numbers. — The  plan  of  issuing  special  num¬ 
bers  at  the  holiday  season  is  apparently  on  the  increase  and 
it  is  impossible  to  mention  here  all  that  are  received,  but  I 
will  call  attention  to  some  of  the  more  important  containing 
particularly  commendable  features  : 

Buckhannon  (W.  Va.)  Knight- Errant . —  A  double  number 
in  an  illuminated  cover. 

Rawlins  (Wyo.)  Republican. —  Cover  printed  on  pink 
paper  and  filled  with  ads. 

Western  Garden  and  Poultry  Journal,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. — 
A  neat  and  striking  cover-design. 

Tuscola  County  Advertiser ,  Caro,  Michigan. —  Ten  pages, 
well  supplied  with  artistic  ads.  and  enclosed  in  an  illuminated 
cover. 

Sioux  Valley  News,  Correctionville,  Iowa. — A  twenty-page 
edition  that  was  remarkable  for  its  large  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  holiday  matter. 

De  Kalb  (Ill.)  Advertiser. —  Twelve  pages  and  cover, 
printed  on  a  good  quality  of  paper,  with  edges  trimmed.  A 
neat  and  appropriate  title-page. 

Marshall  (Mich.) Statesman. — Twelve  pages,  the  first  page 
being  composed  entirely  of  ads.  enclosed  in  borders  printed 
in  red,  materially  increasing  the  value  of  the  ads. 

Vinton  (Iowa)  Eagle. —  Forty-eight  pages  in  magazine 
form,  exceptionally  well  printed  on  calendered  paper,  with 
the  cover  in  two  colors.  Many  half-tones  embellished  the 
pages. 

Archbald  (Pa.)  Citizen. —  The  issue  of  December  16  con¬ 
tained  a  fund  of  appropriate  Christmas  matter,  and  the 
illustrated  history  of  the  Knights  of  Father  Mathew  was  a 
fine  feature. 

Washington  (N.  J.)  Star. —  A  twenty-page  number,  en¬ 
closed  in  a  cover  of  unusual  attractiveness.  On  the  title-page 
was  a  half-tone  made  from  the  photographs  of  sixty-seven 
of  the  children  of  Star  readers,  the  little  ones  all  being 
from  one  to  two  years  of  age.  The  novel  idea  was  artistically 
carried  out.  The  last  page  was  filled  with  nearly  250  letters 
from  the  Star's  little  readers  to  Santa  Claus. 

J.  A.  Hood,  Ocean  Grove  (N.  J.)  Times,  writes:  "What 
do  you  think  of  the  enclosed  'Solicitation,’  written,  set  up 
and  printed  by  yours  truly  ?  ”  Answer. —  The  title-page  is 
neat  and  catchy  and  I  reproduce  it  (No.  1).  The  subject 
matter  follows  : 

GREETING. 

We  send  you  this  little  booklet  because  you  are  not  a  subscriber  to  the 
Ocean  Grove  Times,  but  we  wish  you  to  become  one. 

It  would  be  to  our  mutual  benefit  if  you  were. 

Our  benefit  would  be  an  additional  subscriber,  and  every  additional 
subscriber  gives  the  Times  a  wider  circulation,  which  is  what  we  are 

Your  benefit  would  be  that  you  would,  every  seven  days,  get  the  news 
from  that  section  of  the  seashore  that  you  are  doubtless  interested  in, 
and  for  a  modest  price. 

The  Times  is  an  eight-page,  forty-eight  column  weekly  purveyor  of 
news  and  general  reading  matter  —  a  very  convenient  size  for  handling. 
It  is  pasted  and  trimmed,  and  well  printed  from  clean,  legible  type. 

WHAT  THE  TIMES  CONTAINS. 

All  the  local  news  of  Ocean  Grove  and  vicinity — personals,  mar¬ 
riages,  deaths,  building  operations,  time  and  place  of  religious  and  public 
meetings,  and  many  other  matters  of  general  interest. 

State  and  county  news. 

Legal  advertisements. 


Excellent  reading  matter  for  the  family  circle  —  short  stories  and 
miscellaneous  matter. 

Lists  of  properties  to  rent,  for  sale  and  for  exchange  — a  special 
feature  of  the  Times, 

Advertisements  of  the  best  hotels  and  boarding-houses  in  Ocean 

It  shows  you  fine  opportunities  for  investing  in  seashore  real  estate. 

In  short,  the  Times  tells  the  world  all  about  Ocean  Grove,  and  furnishes 
lots  of  other  interesting  matter. 

Whether  or  not  you  have  been  a  sojourner  at  this  delightful  and  health¬ 
giving  seaside  resort,  the  weekly  visibof  the  Ocean  Grove  Times  will  always 
be  wejcome,  and  its  coming  looked  forward  to. 

THE  PRICE  OF  THE  "TIMES” 

is  small  —  so  small  that  we  frequently  hesitate  to  mention  it,  knowing  what 
a  good  paper  we  are  printing.  It  is  only  $1  a  year,  in  advance.  We  will 
send  it  to  you  for  six  months  on  trial  for  50  cents. 

Address  changed  as  often  as  you  wish  it. 

Would  you  like  to  see  a  sample  ?  A  postal  request  will  bring  it. 

W.  H.  Beegle,  Publisher,  Ocean  Grove,  New  Jersey. 

The  first  page  is  a  trifle  lengthy  to  be  most  effective.  The 
last  seven  words  of  the  first  paragraph  and  the  entire  third 


paragraph  are  superfluous  in  the  same  sense  that  too  mapy 
display  lines  in  an  ad.  obscures  that  which  should  be  most 
prominent.  "What  the  Times  contains”  is  an-  excellent  idea, 
as  the  recipient  is  almost  sure  to  find  some  feature  that 
particularly  appeals  to  him.  The  reference  to  sample  copies 
should  read,  "A  sample  copy  is  sent  to  you  by  this  mail.” 
You  didn’t  receive  any  postals,  did  you  ?  If  you  did,  write 
again  and  I  will  gladly  revise  my  opinion. 

CONTESTS  IN  TYPOGRAPHICAL  ARRANGEMENT  AND 
DISPLAY,  No.  6. 

Another  ad. -setting  contest  has  been  brought  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  close,  being  excelled  in  numbers  by  but  one  other  — 
the  dry  goods  ad.,  No.  4.  There  were  209  ads.  submitted  by 
137  contestants,  a  far  greater  number  than  usual  sending  two 
specimens,  and  the  collection  comprises  the  work  of  composi¬ 
tors  in  thirty-two  States  and  Territories  and  four  provinces 
in  Canada,  Pennsylvania  leading  with  twenty-five  samples, 
followed  closely  by  Illinois,  New  York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin 
and  Iowa,  in  the  order  named.  It  was  necessary  to  discard 
fourteen  specimens  for  non-conformity  to  the  third  condition, 
which  reads  :  "  Wording  may  be  arranged  to  suit  the  ideas  of 
compositors,  but  no  words  can  be  inserted  or  omitted,  neither 
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can  the  order  of  wording  in  a  sentence  be  changed.”  One 
of  the  best  ads.  in  the  collection  had  to  be  thrown  out  as  the 
word  "  Diamonds”  was  inserted  as  a  head-line,  but  if  it  had 
been  admitted  there  would  have  been  no  end  of  protests,  for 
probably  a  great  majority  of  the  contestants  were  wanting  to 
do  the  same  thing.  One  ad.  was  discarded  for  having "$100” 
and  "$75”  repeated,  and  another  for  repeating  "Wheeler, 
204  Market  street”  several  times.  Two  specimens  from 


different  compositors  in  the  same  office  had  the  words 
"Perhaps  you  can  see  it”  omitted.  The  remaining  eight 
ads.  were  discarded  for  having  the  order  of  the  wording  in 
the  first  sentence  changed,  several  doing  so  to  make  a  display 
line  of  "A  Diamond  for  $100,”  which  was  a  plain  violation  of 
the  condition  reprinted  above.  Now  that  the  contest  is  over 
it  will  appear  clear  to  most  of  us  that  really  the  only  proper 
lines  to  display  were  those  brought  out  by  the  leading  con- 


Onc  Dealer  Offers  You  a 

DIAMOND 

Perfect,  Clear,  Brilliant,  weighs  one 
Carat.  Fine,  White, 

For  $100. 

Another  offers  you  one 

For  $75 

and  tells  you  that  in  every  respect  it  is  as 
good  as  the  one  at  $ioo.  Either  he  tells  the 
truth  or  not  Is  he  the  sort  of  dealer  who 
would  misrepresent  ? 

We  have  some  very  choice  one-carat  dia¬ 
monds  at  these  prices,  but  there  is  a  differ- 
ance  in  them.  Perhaps  you  can  see  it.  We 
will  try.and  show  you. 

WHEELER, 

204  Market  St. 

Our  store  closes  at  6:30  p.  m.  during  July  and 
August,  except  Saturdays. 


No.  1. 


One  dealer  offers  you 

A  Diamond 

—perfect,  clear,  brilliant,  weighs  one 

For  $100; 

another  offers  you  one 

For  $75 

and  tells  you  that  in  every  respect  it 
is  as  good  as  the  one  at  $100.  Either 
he  tells  the  truth  or  not.  Is  he  the 
sort  of  dealer  who  would  misrepre¬ 
sent  ?  We  have  some  very  choice  one- 
carat  diamonds  at  these  prices,  but 
there  IS  A  DIFFERENCE  in  them. 
Perhaps  you  can  see  it.  We. will  try 
and  show  you. 


WHEELER, 

204  Market  Street. 

Our  store  closes  at  6:30  p.  m.  during 
July  and  August,  except  Saturdays. 


No.  2. 


One  Dealer 
Offers  You 
A  Diamond 

—perfect,  clear,  brilliant,  weighs 
one  carat,  fine,  white— for  $ico; 
another  offers  you  one  for  $75,  and 
tells  you  that  in  every  respect  it  is 
as  good  as  the  one  at  $icc.  Either 
he  tells  the  truth  or  not.  Is  he  the 
sort  of  dealer  who  would  misrepre¬ 
sent?  We  have  some  very  choice 
one-carat  Diamonds  at  these  prices, 
but  there  is  a  difference  in  them. 
Perhaps  you  can  see  it.  We  will 
try  and  show  you. 

WHEELER 

Our  store  closes  at  6.30  204 . 

P.  M.  during  July  and  Au-  MARKET 
gust,  except  Saturdays.  STREET. 


No.  3. 


!  One  Dealer  Offers 

YOU  A 

Diamond 

r)ERFECT,  clear,  brilliant, 

|  weighs  one  carat,  fine, 

white-for  $100;  another 
offers  you  one  for,  $75  and  tells 
you  that  in  every  respect  it  is 
as  good  as  the  one  at  $100. 
Either  he  tells  the  truth  or 
not.  Is  he  the  sort  of  dealer 
who  would  misrepresent?  ?  ?  ? 

WC  HAVE  some  very 
W  La  choice  one-carat 
diamonds  at  these  prices 
—but  there  is  a  difference 
In  them.  Perhaps  you 
cun  see  it.  We  will  try 
and  show  you.  J  J  i  i  SL 

iDbcckrMAR2K°E4TST 

One  dealer  offers  you 

A  Diamond- 

perfect,  clear,  brilliant,  weighs  one 
carat,  fine,  white — for  $100  ;  an¬ 
other  offers  you  one 

for  $75 

and  tells  you  that  in  every  respect 
it  is  as  good  as  the  one  at  $100. 
Either  he  tells  the  truth  or  not.  Is 
he  the  sort  of  dealer  who  would  mis¬ 
represent? 

We  have  some  very  choice  one- 
carat  diamonds  at  these  prices,  but 
there  is  a  difference  in  them.  Per¬ 
haps  you  can  see  it.  We  will  try 
and  show  you. 

WHEELER 

204  Market  Street 

Our  store  closes  at  6.30  P.  At.  during  July  and 
August,  except  Saturdays. 


ONE  DEALER  OFFERS  YOU 

A 

Diamond 


% 

Perfect,  Clear,  Brilliant, 
weighs  one  carat,  fine, 
white,  for 

*100 

another  offers  you  one  at  $75  and  tells  you  that  in 
every  respect  it  is  as  good  as  the  one  at  $100.  Either 
he  tells  the  truth  or  not.  Is  he  the  sort  of  dealer  who 
would  misrepresent?  We  have  some  very  choice 
one-carat  diamonds  at  these  prices  but  there  is  a 
difference  in  them.  Perhaps  you  can  see  it.  We 
will  try  and  show  you. 


WUCVI  nn  204 
nttlililllin  Market  St. 

Our  store  closes  at  6:30  p.  m.  during  July 
and  August,  except  Saturdays. 


No.  4. 


No.  5. 


No.  6. 
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testant.  While  the  compositors  were  allowed  the  privilege  of 
transposing  sentences  it  will  be  seen  by  the  result  that,  in  the 
minds  of  the  judges  at  least,  such  a  course  did  not  improve 
the  effect,  although  honorable  mention  was  given  several 
which  placed  prominently  at  the  top  K  Is  he  the  sort  of  dealer 
who  would  misrepresent  ?  ”  or,  "  Either  he  tells  the  truth  or 
not.”  Some  went  so  far  as  to  put  the  wording  in  this  way : 
w  Wheeler,  204  Market  street.  Is  he  the  sort  of  dealer  who 
would  misrepresent  ?  ”  This  was  clearly  not  the  intent  of  the 
advertiser  and  should  not  have  been  done.  The  opinions  of 
the  judges  were  more  diverse  than  usual,  they  failing  to  agree 
except  in  a  very  few  instances,  but  all  but  one  made  mention 
of  the  winning  ad.  in  their  finding,  two  putting  it  in  first 
place  and  thus  giving  it  more  than  double  the  points  of  its 
nearest  competitors.  It  secured  7  out  of  a  possible  15  points, 
a  percentage  of  46%  —  the  leading  specimen  in  contest  No.  5 


number  of  points  the  ones  received  first  are  given  priority 
of  position : 


1  151  Kiah  C.  Mott,  Reporter-Journal,  Towanda,  Pa .  7 

2  27  *Harry  V.  Jamison,  Jeannette,  Pa . . .  3 

3  54  Charles  R.  Arnold,  Grenoble,  Pa . . .  3 

4  128  Charles  J.  Meder,  Inquirer,  Philadelphia . .  3 

5  171  J.  Albert  Hood,  Ocean  Grove  Publishing  Company, 

Ocean  Grove,  N.  J . . . . .  3 

6  24  J.  Crawford,  Sentinel,  Shenandoah,  Iowa .  2  . 

7  98  Miss  Emma  Morris,  Gazette,  Oliphant,  Pa .  2 

8  99  E.  R.  Stephens,  Standard,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y .  2 

9  191  Frank  K.  Farley,  Semi-Weekly  Phoenix,  Bristol,  R.  I......  2 

10  153  F.  B.  Kimball,  Robinson  Press,  Providence,  R.  1 .  \Vz 

11  164  F.  S.  Neal,  Record,  Northville,  Mich . . .  IV 

12  8  Jay  Crawford  (See  No.  6) . . .  1 

13  11  John  Vogler,  Allen,  Lane  &  Scott,  Philadelphia .  1 

14  32  Edmund  G.  Gress,  Free  Press,  Easton,  Pa  —  . .  1 

15  35  t Richard  M.  Bouton,  South  Norwalk,  Conn . . .  1 


m e  Dealer  Offers 
you  a  Diamond 

$100 

A  DiAMOND 

Either 

he 

tells 

the 

=;-s£ 

A  DIAMOND] 

Diamonds 

aSfffsf  $75 

We  have  some  very  choice 
One-Carat  Diamonds  at  these 

m'them. 

$i00.'St=$75 

We  have  some  Very 
Choice  One- Carat 
Diamonds  at  these 

truth 

or 

not. 

ill 

For  $75  j 

CHofcEe^ONExrRA°T'Df^  | 
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WHEELER, 

WHEELER 

204  MARKET  STREET 

WHEELER! 
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had  50  per  cent;  in  No.  4,  33%  per  cent.  An  interesting' 
point  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  five  judges  selected 
thirteen  different  ads.  as  the  best  three,  Nos.  151  and  171 
being  the  only  ones  duplicated,  and  151  and  164  were  the 
only  ones  to  receive  honorable  mention  in  addition.  No.  153 
received  honorable  mention  by  three  judges,  Mr.  Buckley 
placing  it  in  fourth  place,  and  Mr.  Wheeler  and  Mr.  Lathrop 
in  fifth  place.  It  is  very  strange,  as  the  judges  were  unaware 
of  either  the  names  or  location  of  the  contestants,  that  the 
four  leading  specimens  were  set  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  fifth 
in  New  Jersey  —  our  Western  men  will  have  to  look  to  their 
laurels.  In  five  instances  where  compositors  submitted  two 
ads.,  both  specimens  appear  in  the  honor  roll.  Only  one 
lady  compositor  entered  the  contest  —  although  there  may  be 
others  hiding  behind  initials  —  and  she  appears  in  seventh 
place.  The  judges  and  their  decisions  are  given  below  : 

C.  F.  Whitmarsh,  Secretary  of  The  Inland  Printer  Com¬ 
pany  . . . . . . . 

Ed  S.  Ralph,  Editor  "Notes  on  Job  Composition,”  The 

Inland  Printer  . . . . . 

F.  J.  Buckley,  Call,  Paterson,  New  Jersey . . 

W.  M.  Lathrop,  Press,  Paterson,  New  Jersey  . . 

E.  P.  Wheeler,  Paterson,  New  Jersey . . 

Honorable  mention — 

Mr.  Whitmarsh...  11  30  42  56  74  112  151 

Mr.  Buckley......  153  2  32  205  J51  127  63 

Mr.  Lathrop......  179  153  184  144  '32  72  42 

Mr.  Wheeler......  55  153  145  184  182 

The  usual  system  of  points  was  adhered  to  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  contest,  each  ad.  given  first  place  being  accorded  3 
points  for  each  judge  so  designating  it,  2  points  for  each 
second  place,  and  1  for  each  third,  with  %  a  point  for  hon¬ 
orable  mention. 

The  figures  in  the  second  column  of  the  following  table 
correspond  tp  the  numbers  given  the  specimens  as  they 
were  received,  and  where  two  or  more  ads.  have  the  same 


16  42  William  B.  Bradford,  Lakeside  Press,  Portland,  Me... -  1 

17  74  Charles  H.  Mower,  State  Industrial  School,  Golden,  Colo.  1 

18  184  A.  G.  McCormick,  Ragle,  Wichita,  Kan. ............... —  1 

19  206  W.  G.  Fowler,  Toronto,  Can..... . . . . .  1 

20  2  Lytton  Alley,  Gospel  Advocate  Publishing-  Company, 

Nashville,  Tenn  ....  — . . . .  Vz 

21  30  Ed  F.  Collins,  A.  W.  Brownell  Print,  Wakefield,  Mass  —  Vz 

22  40  D.  L.  Stanton,  Western  Newspaper  Union,  Omaha .  Vz 

23  55  John  Williamson,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y . Vz 

24  56  R.  Hamilton,  Herald,  Harvard,  111 . Vz 

.25  63  W.  E.  Brown,  Wyandotte,  Mich. . . Vz 

26  68  U.  A.  Anderson,  Enterprise,  Cleburne,  Texas . % 

27  72  F.  Smith,  Providence.  Albertype  Company,  Providence, 

R.I... . . . . . . . .  Vz 

28  79  Oliver  C.  Parks,  Eau  Claire  Book  and  Stationery  Com¬ 

pany,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. ....... . . . . . .  Vz 

29  112  Frank  M.  Waller,  Vaughan  &  Morrill  Printing  Company, 

Tacoma,  Wash. . . . . . .  Vz 

30  125  Julius  V/.  Hulff,  Ar.zeiger,  Norfolk,  Neb . . Vz 

31  127  Charles  J.  Meder  (See  No.  4) _ Vz 

32  144  Joseph  De  Castro,  Journal,  Springfield,  111 . Vz 

33  145  Joseph  De  Castro  (See  No.  32)... . . . Vz 

34  179  H.  A.  Wells,  A.  B.  Morse  Printing  Company,  St.  Joseph, 

Mich  . . . . . .  Vz 

35  182  Bert  N.  Reed,  Index,  Evanston,  Ill . Vz 

36  ISO  Frank  H.  Farley  (See  No.  9)........... . Vz 

37  205  W.  G.  Fowler  (See  No.  19)  . . Vz 


Two  of  the  judges  sent  letters  with  their  decisions  and 
these  will  be  found  interesting  and  instructive  : 

The  Inland  Printer, 

212-214  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  December  23, 1899. 
Mr.  O.  F.  Byxbee,  165  Fair  street,  Paterson,  N.  J.: 

Dear  Sir,—  In  compliance  with  your  letter  of  December  20,  I  have 
pleasure  in  submitting  my  report  as  one  of  the  judges  in  The  Inland 
Printer  Ad.-Setting  Contest  No.  6: 

First  choice,  No.  27. 

Second  choice,  No.  171.. 

Third  choice.  No.  35. 

Honorable  mention :  Nos.  11,  30, 42,  56,  74,  112,  151,  164,  190.  . 


*  Accorded  first  place  in  Contest  No.  4. 
t  Accorded  first  place  in  Contest  No.  3. 


27  171  35 

151  191.  8 

128  98  206 

lSl.  24  164 

54  99  171 


164  190 

125  11  68 

40  74  79 
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While  many  of  the  advertisements  show  much  originality  and  excel¬ 
lence  of  arrangement,  the  time  necessarily  consumed  in  the  composition 
would  make  the  expense  of  setting  an  ad.  of  this  size  greater  than  it 
should  be.  Ideas  seemed  to  differ  as  to  which  lines  should  be  brought 
out,  some  of  the  compositors,  in  my  judgment,  failing  to  display  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  best  advantage.  Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  I  consider  the  series 
a  credit  to  the  craft  and  as  demonstrating  that  progressive  compositors  — 
those  who  study  The  Inland  Printer  —  appreciate  these  contests  and  try 
to  aid  the  good  work  by  submitting  praiseworthy  samples. 

Yours  very  truly,  C.  F.  Whitmarsh. 

Springfield,  Ohio,  December  30, 1899. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Byxbee,— In  your  Contest  No.  6  I  award  No.  151  first 
place,  No.  191  second  place,  and  No.  8  third  place.  My  decision  has  not 
been  hastily  reached.  The  entire  collection  has 
been  reviewed  by  me  many  times.  My  reasons 
for  the  decision  are : 

This  is  an  advertisement  of  diamonds  at  $100 
and  $75.  These  diamonds,  while  of  the  same 
weight,  have  a  difference.  The  most  important 
display  line  should  be  "Diamond.”  Secondary 
display,  the  prices  and  name  of  advertiser.  Spe¬ 
cial  prominence  should  be  given  the  following 
clause:  "We  have  some  very  choice  one-carat  dia¬ 
monds  at  these  prices,  but  there  is  a  difference  in 
them.  Perhaps  you  can  see  it.  We  will  try  and 
show  you.”  The  No.  151  example  is  forcefully  dis¬ 
played,  neat  and  dignified,  well  calculated  to  attract 
the  attention  of  a  person  who  has  about  made 
up  his  mind  to  purchase  a  diamond.  It  makes 
a  frank,  clear  statement,  and  the  prominence  accorded  the  clause  quoted 
above  is  well  calculated  to  insure  confidence.  This  example  was  con¬ 
structed  with  the  least  outlay  of  time  to  the  publisher  and  is  the  best 
ad.  for  the  advertiser.  The  No.  191  ad.  comes  next  in  fulfilling  the 
requirements  outlined  and  the  No.  8  ad.  third.  The  special  merit  of  the 


DIAMOND 


S100  m  S75 
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Harry  V.  Jamison  was  bom  on  a  farm  about  nine  miles  north  of 
Butler,  Pennsylvania,  in  1877.  His  trade  was  learned  with  the  Jeannette 
(Pa.)  Dispatch ,  where  he  rose  to  the  position  of  foreman,  and  has  also 
served  in  a  like  capacity  on  the  Irwin  (Pa.)  Republican  and  the  Wilmerd- 
ing  (Pa.)  News.  In  1898  he  embarked  in  the  commercial  printing  business 
in  Jeannette,  which  he  is  still  successfully  following. 

Charles  R.  Arnold  was  born  in  1867,  and  served  his  apprenticeship  with 
the  Buck's  County  Intelligencer ,  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania.  He  has  been 
employed  on  daily  papers  in  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  is 
at  present  foreman  of  the  Hatboro  (Pa .)' Journal. 

The  Next  Contest. —  For  contest  No.  7  I  have  chosen  a 
business  card  sent  me  for  the  purpose  by  a  subscriber.  This 
will  undoubtedly  prove  very  interesting,  as  a  business  card  is 
often  one  of  the  most  difficult  pieces  of  job-work  to  handle. 
Full  particulars  will  be  given  next  month. 


LITHOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES. 

An  enterprise  that  has  demonstrated  its  usefulness  by  the 
successful  living  through  its  first  year  is  a  lithographers’ 
supply  business,  started  when  the  year  1899  was  young.  The 
business  was  started  by  the  Ault  &  Wiborg  Company,  on 
New  street,  near  the  factory  of  that  company,  and  during 
its  first  year  what  might  be  termed  its  experimental  stage 
has  exceeded  anticipations.  The  supplies  needed  by  lithog¬ 
raphers  are  almost  innumerable.  First,  the  stones  that 
make  up  in  bulk  and  value  the  larger  part  of  any  such  stock. 
Then  the  many  kinds  of  tools  and  delicate  instruments,  fine 
ink,  paper,  rollers  and  all  the  rest.  There  is  a  little  pencil 


of  steel  that  comes  from  France,  another  from  England,  and 
a  little  stone  that  takes  off  a  finger-mark  that  comes  from 
Scotland  —  not  the  finger-mark,  but  the  stone.  Paper  of  one 
kind  comes  from  China,  of  another  kind  from  Germany. 
And  the  list  might  be  continued.  There  is  scarcely  a  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  but  contributes  its  share  toward 
furnishing  the  lithographer  with  the  working  tools  of  his 
profession. 

The  stones  themselves  all  come  from  Bavaria.  The 
quarries  there  are  situated  in  three  little  villages,  and  the 
villagers  work  them  in  common,  or  rather,  they  have  the 
quarries  divided  among  them,  a  section  about  twenty  feet 
square  to  the  head  of  a  family.  Every  man  works  his  own 
claim,  and  they  all  takeout  the  stone  layer  by  layer,  descend¬ 
ing  in  the  quarry  at  an  even  rate.  Eugene  Lyon,  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  lithographic  supply  department  of  the  Ault  & 
Wiborg  Company,  made  two  trips  to  the  Bavarian  quarries 
to  buy  stone  last  year,  and  will  soon  be  compelled  to  go 
again.  This  shows  in  a  way  the  growth  of  this  industry  here 
in  Cincinnati.  Lyon  went  abroad  and  bought  twelve  car¬ 
loads  of  stones.  They  were  gobbled  right  up,  and  he  had  to 
go  again  immediately  to  buy  twenty-four  cars  more,  making 
thirty-six  cars  of  lithographic  stones  sold  by  the  concern  in 
its  first  year.  This  year  the  amount  will  be  largely  increased. 
—  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
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DEATH  OF  THOMAS  MACKELLAR.* 

HOMAS  MACKELLAR,  Ph.  D.,  senior  member  of  the 
American  Type  Founders’  Company,  MacKellar, 
Smiths  &  Jordan,  died  suddenly  on  the  morning  of 
December  29,  1899,  at  his  home  in  Germantown,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  The  cause  of  death  was  heart  disease,  the  end  being 
hastened  by  pneumonia.  The  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Tuesday,  January  2,  1900. 

Thomas  MacKellar  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  on 
August  12,  1812.  His  father  was  a  Scotchman,  born  in 
Greenoch,  and  his  mother  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Henry 
Brezier,  who  arrived  in  New  York  in  1640.  His  paternal 


THOMAS  MAC  KELLAR. 

1893. 


grandfather  was  an  elder  in  the  old  Kirk  of  Scotland,  and 
many  of  his  relations  on  the  Scotch  side  were  connected  with 
the  British  naval  service.  His  father,  meeting  with  adverse 
circumstances,  declined  in  health,  and  when  nearly  fourteen 
years  old,  young  Thomas  was  compelled  to  forego  his  par¬ 
ents’  intention  of  granting  him  a  superior  education.  He 
found  his  way  into  the  office  of  a  weekly  newspaper,  the  New 
York  Spy.  The  composing  of  the  types  was  done  solely  by 
himself  and  his  employer.  Here  we  obtain  the  first  glimpse 
pointing  to  his  successful  career  that  followed  as  a  master 
printer.  His  parents  died  when  he  was  but  eighteen  years 
old.  Being  the  oldest  son  of  the  family,  he  assumed  a  large 
portion  of  its  cares  and  responsibilities.  To  better  fit  him 
for  the  struggle  he  put  literature  under  his  feet  with  a  natural 
sigh,  and  bent  resolutely  to  the  task  of  making  himself  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  business.  His  energy  and  talent  soon  made  him 
the  acknowledged  leader  among  the  youth  of  the  establish¬ 
ment,  and  he.  became  the  peer  of  the  best  workmen.  Hav¬ 
ing  served  a  thorough  apprenticeship  in  the  establishment,  he 
was  graduated  a  skilled  artisan. 

On  April  27,  1833,  Thomas  MacKellar  arrived  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  three  days  later  he  began  work  as  a  proofreader  in 
the  type  and  stereotype  foundry  of  Messrs.  Johnson  &  Smith. 
Then  began  the  struggle  of  his  life  for  success.  He  relin¬ 

*  Note.— The  portraits  accompanying  this  article  have  been  repro¬ 
duced  by  the  courtesy  o£  Mr.  Henry  L.  Bullen,  New  York,  who  has  a  col¬ 
lection  of  some  sixteen  pictures  of  Mr.  MacKellar,  taken  at  different 
times,  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  MacKellar  personally.  The  earlier  ones 
are  from  daguerreotypes. 


quished  proofreading  and  devoted  himself  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  composing-room. 

In  1845  Mr.  MacKellar  was  taken  into  the  business  as  a 
partner,  together  with  the  two  sons  of  George  F.  Smith,  the 
title  of  the  house  becoming  L.  Johnson  &  Co.  Over  forty 
years  ago  Mr.  MacKellar  proposed  that  the  publishing  house 
should  send  out  an  exploring  agent  to  South  America.  Mr. 
Johnson  favored  the  proposal,  and  books  were  sent  in  advance 
to  various  points,  followed  by  the  traveling  agent,  who  went 
down  one  side  of  the  Continent,  crossed  the  Andes  and 
returned  home  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  country. 

After  the  death  of  Lawrence  Johnson,  in  April,  1860,  his 
interest  was  bought  by  the  three  junior  partners,  Thomas 
MacKellar,  John  F.  Smith  and  Richard  Smith.  Peter  A. 
Jordan  was  also  admitted  into  the  new  organization. 

In  1855  Mr.  MacKellar  bought  out  the  Typographic  Adver¬ 
tiser ,  which  soon  became  famous  among  printers  at  home 
and  abroad  for  its  beauty  and  for  its  specimens  of  the  new 
styles  of  type  produced  in  the  foundry.  Mr.  MacKellar 
afterward  issued  the  "American  Printer.” 

Mr.  MacKellar  had  now  reached  the  pinnacle  of  his  am¬ 
bition,  being  the  chief  of  the  largest  and  most  celebrated 
typefoundry  in  the  world. 

His  genius  as  a  poet  deserves  more  than  passing  notice, 
his  first  piece  being  "The  Sleeping  Wife.” 

His  "  Hymns  and  Metrical  Psalms  ”  came  from  the  press 
at  a  later  period.  Two  editions  of  the  former  and  three  of 
the  latter  have  been  printed. 

The  following  is  a  characteristic  selection  from  "Hymns 
and  Metrical  Psalms  ”  : 

"Sometimes,  in  quiet  revery, 

When  day  is  growing  dim. 

The  heart  is  singing  silently 
A  sweet  unwritten  hymn. 

"The  strains  are  not  to  measure  wrought 
By  cunning  of  the  mind. 

But  seem  like  hymning  angels  brought 
From  heaven,  and  left  behind. 

"The  misty  hills  of  bygone  grief, 

Once  dark  to  look  upon, 

Stand  out  like  blessings  in  relief 
Against  the  setting  sun. 

"The  rain  may  fall,  the  wind  may  blow. 

The  soul  unhindered  sings, 

While,  like  the  bird  ’neath  sheltering  bough. 

She  sits  with  folded  wings,— 

"A  brief  and  pleasant  resting  space, 

A  glance  at  Beulah  land. 

Before  she  girds  herself  apace 
For  work  that  waits  the  hand. 

"Then  giving  thanks  to  Him  who  pour’d 
Refreshment  in  her  cup, 

She  hears  the  calling  of  her  Lord 
And  takes  her  labor  up.” 

Mr.  MacKellar  was  married  in  1834.  He  had  been  a 
director  of  several  insurance  and  trust  companies,  and  was 
president  of  the  Typefounders’  Association  of  the  lJnited 
States.  The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was 
conferred  on  him  some  years  ago  by  the  Wooster  University 
of  Ohio. 

No  words  will  perhaps  better  describe  the  man  than  his 
own : 

"A  POET  AND  HIS  SONG. 

"He  was  a  man  endowed  like  other  men, 

With  strange  varieties  of  thought  and  feeling. 

His  bread  was  earned  by  daily  toil ;  yet,  when 
A  pleasing  fancy  o’er  his  mind  came  stealing, 

He  set  a  trap  and  snared  it  by  his  art, 

And  hid  it  in  the  bosom  of  his  heart. 

He  nurtured  it  and  loved  it  as  his  own, 

And  it  became  obedient  to  his  beck ; 

He  fixed  his  name  on  its  submissive  neck, 

And  graced  it  with  all  graces  to  him  known. 
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And  then  he  bade  it  lift  its  wing  and  fly. 

Over  the  earth  and  sing  in  every  ear 

Some  soothing  sound  the  sightful  soul  to  cheer, 

Some  lay  of  love  to  lure  it  to  the  sky.” 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  American  Type  Founders’  Company,  at  a 
special  meeting  held  on  January  10,  at  its  offices  in  New 
York: 

Voted  :  That  the  directors  of  the  American  Type  Founders  Company 
recognize  in  the  death  of  Thomas  MacKellar  the  passing  of  one  who  was 
a  master  of  the  art  to  which  he  devoted  a  long  and  honorable  life. 

In  private  life  a  man  of  strong  and  upright  character,  who  led  and 
sustained  those  around  him ;  of  enlightened  justice  and  personal  benev¬ 
olence,  he  commanded  alike  respect  and  appreciation. 

In  his  work,  he  did  much  to  lay  the  foundation  upon  which  the  present 
worth  and  prosperity  of  this  company  rest.  In  appreciation  of  his  char¬ 
acter  and  worth,  the  directors  extend  this  minute  upon  their  records,  and 
order  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  his  family. 

Mr.  MacKellar’s  influence  in  typefounding  and  typog¬ 
raphy,  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  throughout  the 
world,  has  been  of  an  educational,  beneficial  character ;  it 
has  been  an  influence  that  will  live,  and  those  who  know 
him  or  read  of  his  work  will  appreciate  this  more  and  more 
as  time  goes  by.  Establishing  a  high  standard  of  excellence, 
his  competitors  naturally  endeavored  to  attain  this  standard, 
and  thus  the  typefounding  interests  were  elevated.  Person¬ 
ally  he  was  a  man  of  the  purest  character,  of  high  principle, 
and  very  benevolent.  He  has  left  a  name  which  his  descend¬ 
ants  have  every  reason  to  feel  grateful  for.  He  was  at  work 
on  an  autobiography  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  will  no 
doubt  be  completed  and  published  by  his  family. 

A  PERSONAL  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  THOMAS  MAC  KELLAR. 

Jacob  J.  Rupertus,  superintendent  of  the  Specimen  Print¬ 
ing  Department  of  the  American  Type  Founders  Company, 
Philadelphia,  who  perhaps  knew  Mr.  MacKellar  as  well  as 
any  other  gentleman  in  the  printing  trade,  has  favored  The 
Inland  Printer  with  a  few  personal  recollections  of  the 
deceased  which  may  prove  of  interest.  He  says : 

At  the  good  old  age  of  eighty-eight  years,  Thomas  MacKellar,  Ph.D., 
printer,  typefounder  and  poet,  passed  away  from  this  life  to  a  better  one 
on  December  29, 1899.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  in  peace  with  God  and 
man.  In  sentiment  and  in  practice  he  was  a  true  Christian,  and  a  kind 
and  generous  employer.  He  believed  that  a  man’s  religious  life  should 
be  above  suspicion,  and  this  rigid  sense  of  duty  governed  him  in  all  his 


asking  trivial  questions,  and  exchanging  compliments.  His  last  visit 
was  as  late  as  two  months  ago,  when  he  remarked  that  he  was  feeling 
quite  well,  and  that  he  wished  he  would  live  to  see  the  new  year  (1900), 
and  the  completion  of  the  revised  edition  of  his  hymn  book. 

As  a  printer,  Mr.  MacKellar  knew  much  and  could  relate  a  lot  about 
the  old-time  methods  and  systems  in  use  about  sixty  years  ago.  It  was 
interesting  to  listen  to  him  when  he  got  talkative  on  this  subject.  He 
well  remembered  his  first  day’s  experience  in  the  printing-office,  and  tells 
of  what  he  accomplished  in  many  of  his  writings.  About  a  year  ago 
it  happened  that  his  grandson  was  installed  in  the  Specimen  Printing 
Department  at  Philadelphia  as  an  apprentice,  it  being  the  elder  Thomas’s 
desire  that  the  younger  Thomas  should  begin  his  career  by  first  learning 
the  art  of  typesetting.  It  immediately  dawned  upon  the  superintendent 
of  the  printing  department  that  this  would  be  a  golden  opportunity  to 


demonstrate  to  the  elder  Thomas  that  the  rising  generation  could  accom¬ 
plish  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  was  done  by  himself  during  his  first  day 
in  the  printing-office,  namely,  to  set  four  stickfuls  of  brevier  and  lay  a  font 
of  job  type.  Young  Thomas  was  duly  acquainted  with  the  "glorious” 
record  his  grandfather  had  made  when  a  boy  of  his  age,  and  was  asked 
if  he  would  be  willing  to  make  an  effort  to  break  it.  With  a  smile  indi¬ 
cating  confidence  in  himself  he  accepted  the  proposition,  and  began 
the  task  before  him.  Be  it  said  that  he  beat  his  grandfather’s  rec¬ 
ord  by  two  lines  —  actually  eleven  lines,  nine  having  been  pied  in  lifting 
from  the  stick  a  line  at  a  time.  It  did  the  old  man’s  heart  good  to  hear 
the  result. 

Until  his  taking  away,  Mr.  MacKellar  was  busily  engaged  in  adding 
new  hymns  and  poems  to  his  book  and  in  revising  the  older  ones.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  summer  he  wrote  no  less  than  thirty  or  forty  new  hymns 
and  poems,  which  were  revised  by  him  and  are  now  ready  for  press. 

To  show  with  what  tenacity  he  clung  to  his  labors  until  the  very  last 
moment,  I  quote  from  a  few  of  his  last  letters. 

Under  date  of  September  25,  1899,  he  wrote : 

"  .  .  .  .  My  head  forewarns  me  that  it  is  time  for  me  to  stop  writ¬ 
ing  hymns  and  poems . ” 

Under  date  of  December  1,  1899,  he  wrote : 

"  .  .  .  .  Excuse,  please,  this  straggling  letter.  Please  ascribe  the 
underlineations  to  my  years  and  the  worries  that  still  come  and  hang 
upon  me  like  barnacles  on  a  ship’s  bottom . ” 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  a  kind-hearted  and  truly  generous  employer. 
Requiescat  in  pace. 


PARIS  EXPOSITION  OF  1900. 


THE  list  of  principal  commercial  exhibitors  who  have 
been  allotted  space  in  the  United  States  section  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1900  has  been  issued  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner-General,  and  copies  are  ready  for  distribution. 
The  list  does  not  include  exhibitors  in  agriculture,  mines, 
literature  and  periodicals,  science,  fine  arts,  etc.,  but  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  all  the  exhibitors  will  appear  in  the  official  cata¬ 
logue  which  is  now  in  preparation.  Following  is  a  partial 
list  of  the  exhibitors  in  lines  connected  with  printing : 
Latham  Machinery  Company,  Chicago;  H.  B.  Rouse,  Chi¬ 
cago  ;  Miehle  Printing  Press  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
Chicago;  C.  B.  Cottrell  &  Sons  Company,  New  York;  Goss 
Printing  Press  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago  ;  Boston 
Printing  Press  Company,  Boston,  Mass.;  Babcock  Printing 
Press  Manufacturing  Company,  New  London,  Conn.;  Barn¬ 
hart  Brothers  &  Spindler,  Chicago;  American  Type  Founders 
Company,  New  York  ;  Bates  Machine  Company,  New  York  ; 
John  Thomson  Press  Company,  New  York ;  G.  Cramer  Dry 
Plate  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  F.  P.  Rosback,  Chicago;  Dex¬ 
ter  Folder  Company,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y.;  Hamilton  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.;  Harris  Automatic 
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Press  Company,  Niles,  Ohio ;  Goodson  Graphotype  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York ;  Des  Jardins  Type  Justifier  Company, 
Hartford,  Conn.;  Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Company, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  T.  W.  &  C.  B.  Sheridan,  New  York; 
Addressograph  Company,  Chicago;  Dow  Composing  Machine 
Company,  New  York;  Max  Levy,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Whit¬ 
lock  Printing  Press  Company,  Derby,  Conn.  A  number  of 
trade  journals  will  also  make  exhibits  of  bound  volumes, 
among  them  being  The  Inland  Printer. 

A  matter  which  at  first  caused  considerable  anxiety 
among  the  exhibitors  was  the  French  duty  on  printed  mat¬ 
ter,  which  nearly  all  the  exhibitors  desired  to  take  in 
descriptive  of  their  exhibits.  This  duty  was  approximately 
1  cent  per  pound,  and  made  the  taking  of  matter  of  this 
description  abroad  almost  prohibitory.  Commissioner-Gen¬ 
eral  Peck  made  a  diplomatic  incident  of  this  at  Washington 
and  succeeded  in  having  this  duty  removed.  Advertising 
matter,  catalogues,  price-lists,  etc.,  descriptive  of  or  referring 
to  the  exhibits  from  the  United  States,  and  intended  for  free 
distribution,  will  now  be  admitted  without  the  heretofore 
prevailing  customs  duty. 

Commissioner-General  Peck  has  just  received  copies  of 
the  new  French  law  for  the  protection  of  inventions  and 
trade-marks  and  registered  trade-mark  articles  exhibited  at 
the  coming  exposition.  The  law  remedies  many  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  at  first  presented  themselves  to  proposing 
exhibitors.  The  regular  French  law  governing  patents  is 
peculiar,  in  that  it  allows  no  exhibition  of  an  invention  on 
French  territory  prior  to  the  application  for  a  patent.  The 
new  law  allows  exhibition  at  the  exposition  and  gives  the 
inventor  until  three  months  after  the  close  of  the  exposition 
to  apply  for  his  French  patent.  Under  the  old  law  the 
importation  into  France  of  a  patented  article  without  secur¬ 
ing  permission  of  the  French  Government  would  vitiate  the 
patent.  By  the  new  law  all  exhibits  at  the  exposition  are 
allowed  to  come  in  without  danger  to  existing  patents.  The 
regular  French  patent  law  also  requires  that  patented  articles 
must  be  made  in  France  within  a  certain  time  after  the  pat¬ 
ent  has  been  granted.  The  new  law  provides  that  all  holders 
of  French  patents  will  be  entitled  to  count  the  period  of  the 
exposition  and  three  months  additional  time  as  equivalent  to 


severe,  having  a  penal  clause  accompanied  by  seizure  of 
goods  bearing  the  infringing  trade-mark.  The  new  law  out¬ 
lines  the  method  of  procedure  against  counterfeiters,  and 
United  States  exhibitors  will  in  all  probability  incur  less 
danger  of  having  their  trade-marks  infringed  in  France  than 
in  this  country,  because  of  the  severity  of  the  French  law. 
The  official  list  of  trade-marks  and  copies  of  the  French 
patent  and  trade-mark  laws,  and  treatises  thereon,  are 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  exhibitors,  without  charge,  by  the 
United  States  Trade-Mark  Association,  Mutual  Life  building, 
New  York,  in  order  that  exhibitors,  or  their  representatives, 
may  know  in  advance  what  trade-marks  are  officially  regis¬ 
tered  by  the  French  Government. 


A  CRADLE  SONG  OF  THE  SOUL. 


Photo  by  Fred  Jones,  New  Plymouth,  New  Zealand. 

A  MAORI  MAID. 

manufacture  in  France.  This  will,  in  many  cases,  effect  a 
saving  equal  to  the  cost  of  exhibition,  especially  in  cases  of 
complicated  -construction  or  large  articles  of  manufacture. 
The  exposition  opens  Saturday,  April  14,  and  closes  Monday, 
November  5. 

Trade-marks  are  also  provided  for  in  the  new  law".  The 
laws  of  France  against  counterfeiting  trade-marks  are  very 


THE  “ONLY”  PRINTERS’  JOURNAL. 

Herewith  I  send  you  check  for  $2  to  renew  my  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  another  year  to  the  only  printers’  journal,”  The 
Inland  Printer.  Have  been  so  busy  working  up  ideas 
gleaned  from  its  pages  for  my  patrons  that  I  can  not  get 
time  to  print  some  note-heads  for  myself. — Charles  E.  Robin¬ 
son ,  Lowell ,  Massachusetts. 
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“A  PENNY  FOR  YOUR  THOUGHTS''  CARD. 

The  accompanying  forms  show  the  front  and  back  of  a 
card  recently  issued  by  The  Henry  O.  Shepard  Company, 
Chicago,  for  a  children’s  party.  The  idea  may  serve  as  a 
suggestion  for  other  printers,  as  a  card  of  this  kind  could  be 


Answers  to  aA  Penny  for  Tour  Thoughts .” 


Face  of  Penny,  i — Temple,  2 — Tulips  (two  lips).  3 — Lash. 
“““  — — —  ^ — Mouth.  5 — Eye  (aye).  6 — Nose  (noes). 

7 —  Cheek.  8 — Hair.  9 — Pupils.  10 — Head. 
11 — Feathers.  6$  12— Indian.  13 — Date. 

14 — U.  S.  of  A.  15 — 1899. 

Back  of  Penny.  1 — Wreath.  2 — Shield.  3 — Bow  (beau). 

4 — Leaves.  5 — Letters.  6 — T  (tea).  7 — Arrows. 

8—  One  Cent  (one  sent). 


THE  ANSWER  CARD. 

circulated  to  advantage  for  their  own  advertising,  or  used 
with  a  view  to  soliciting  orders  from  customers.  A  penny  is 
glued  in  the  'corner  where  the  ornaments  appear,  the  face 
being  up  on  the  side  containing  fifteen  numbers,  and  the 


In  this  department  special  attention  will  be  paid  to  all  publica¬ 
tions  dealing  entirely  or  In  part  with  the  art  of  printing  and  the  Indus¬ 
tries  associated  therewith.  While  space  will  be  given  for  expressions 
of  opinion  on  books  or  papers  of  general  interest  which  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  that  purpose,  contributors  will  please  remember  that  this 
column  Is  Intended  in  the  main  for  reviews  of  technical  publications. 
The  address  of  the  publisher,  places  on  sale,  and  prices  should  be 
inclosed  in  all  publications  sent  for  review. 


S.  S.  McClure,  founder  and  editor  of  McClure's  Maga¬ 
zine ,  announces  his  purpose  to  enter  upon  a  general  book¬ 
publishing  business.  He  is  also  planning  a  new  monthly 
periodical  to  be  called  McClure's  Review. 

"The  Book  of  Trains — Christmas  Number,”  the 
interesting  brochure  issued  by  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  Railway  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  J.  McMahon, 
manager  of  the  advertising  department,  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  advanced  methods  of  advertising.  In.  the 
designs  and  general  mechanical  features  it  is,  of  course, 


back  of  the  penny  being  up  on  the  form  having  the  eight 
numbers.  A  card  giving  the  answers  can  be  printed  sepa¬ 
rately.  The  matter  for  this  is  shown  above.  It  can  be  made 
large  enough  to  admit  of  some  advertising  if  desired. 


THE  INLAND  IN  MEXICO. 

When  we  search  in  our  library  for  trade  journals  and  note 
the  absence  of  the  last  numbers  of  The  Inland  Printer  we 
feel  as  if  located  on  a  desert  island  in  the  Pacific,  without 
communication  with  the  civilized  world.  Please  mail  us  the 
last  three  numbers. — Ed  M.  Vargas  &  Co.,  Yrapuato,  Gto., 
Mexico. 


excellent,  but  in  the  quality  of  the  illustrations  and  the  liter¬ 
ary  flavor,  the  attractive  evidences  of  taste  and  care,  it  is  not 
only  creditable  to  the  great  interest  which  has  sent  it  forth, 
but  to  American  advertising  methods. 

The  Electrical  Review,  New  York  city,  begins  the  new 
year  with  a  special  double  number  which  is  remarkable  for 
its  valuable  contributions,  handsome  illustrations  and  typog¬ 
raphy.  A  new  dress  of  type,  a  change  in  the  color  of  the 
cover  and  a  more  up-to-date  arrangement  of  reading  pages 
are  some  of  the  improvements  made. 

Doctor  Watson  ("Ian  Maclaren”)  makes  a  fine  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  "Life  of  the  Master”  in  McClure's  Magazine  for 
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January  with  chapters  covering  the  period  of  youth  and 
childhood.  His  method  is  to  make  full  and  coherent  record 
of  the  outer,  material  facts,  but  at  the  same  time  to  make 
plain  all  of  the  inner,  spiritual  significance ;  and  the  result  is 
a  presentation  interesting  as  pure  narrative  and  yet  of  high 
poetic  and  devotional  quality.  The  same  aim  appears  also 
in  Mr.  C..K.  Linson’s  pictures.  Of  these  there  are  eight 
beautiful  full-page  pictures  in  color — a  feat  in  color  repro¬ 
duction  beyond  anything  previously  attempted  in  magazine 
work ;  and  a  number  of  smaller,  but  scarcely  less  beautiful, 
pictures  in  black  and  white. 

The  December  number  of  Munsey’s  contained  a  finely 
illustrated  article  on  "The  Making  and  Marketing  of  Mun¬ 
sey’s  Magazine,”  written  by  the  publisher,  Frank  A.  Munsey. 
It  describes  in  a  concise  and  entertaining  way  how  the  pub¬ 
lishing  of  a  high-grade,  low-priced  magazine  has  been 
accomplished,  what  obstacles  were  met  with  on  the  start, 
how  they  were  overcome,  and  what  a  monument  to  the  fore¬ 
sight,  energy  and  enterprise  of  its  promotor  the  magazine  is 
today.  The  statistics  in  it  are  by  no  means  dry,  and  the 
business  methods  divulged  worthy  of  careful  study.  The 
illustrations  are  all  excellent.  Printers  and  publishers,  as 
well  as  the  general  reader,  will  peruse  the  six  years’  history 
covered  by  the  article  with  the  keenest  interest. 

W.  Quackenbush,  58  John  street,  New  York,  has  issued 
a  very  useful  book  entitled  "Watermarks,”  containing  a  list 
of  watermarks  available  to  the  trade  in  the  United  States. 
The  first  part  gives  the  different  watermarks  under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  manufacturers,  the  names  of  the  watermarks  being 
arranged  alphabetically.  In  the  other  part  of  the  book  the 
different  brands  of  paper  are  arranged  alphabetically  under 
different  cities,  such  as  Boston,  Chicago,  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  others,  giving  the  name  of  the  paper-house 
carrying  such  brands.  A  blank  column  at  the  right  of  each 
page  for  the  insertion  of  the  price  is  a  very  valuable  feature. 
The  work  contains  information  in  compact  and  convenient 
form,  and  should  prove  an  excellent  book  of  reference  for 
buyers  of  paper  and  others  interested.  The  price  of  the 
work  is  $1. 


Herford,  A.  Brennan.  128  pages.  New  York:  Life  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  $1. 

"Mythology  for  Moderns,”  which  the  author,  Mr.  Metcalfe, 
of  Life,  calls  "An  Up-to-Date  Text-Book  for  Up-to-Date 
Students,”  provides  more  amusement  than  instruction.  He 
seems  to  appreciate  the  humorous  side  of  the  religious  myths 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  and  jumbles  them  up  with 
modern  applications  and  allusions  in  a  way  calculated  to 
provoke  laughter  rather  than  convey  very  deep  learning  in 
mythology.  At  the  same  time  the  tales  adhere  closely  to  the 


9  by  11.  New  York :  Life  Publishing  Company.  $2. 

Mr.  Kemble  thoroughly  appreciates  the  fun  of  darky  life 
and  is  able  to  transfer  his  appreciation  to  paper,  and  by 
his  clever  drawings  convey  it  to  the  minds  of  others.  In 
"Coontown’s  400,”  a  handsomely  printed  book  containing 
thirty  of  these  drawings,  with  the  appropriate  text,  his  ability 
is  seen  at  its  best.  As  the  title  indicates,  they  show  darkies, 
male  and  female,  in  their  aspirations  for  higher  social  life, 
with  its  forms  and  ceremonies.  The  book  is  dedicated  to 
"The  Lambs”  of  New  York,  "The  Bohemians”  of  San 
Francisco,  and  "The  Savages”  of  London,  the  three  leading 
social  organizations  of  artists,  writers  and  actors  with  which 
Mr.  Kemble  is  affiliated.  "Coontown’s  400,”  outside  of  its 

troubles  for  a  while. 


THE  POSTER  MAILING  CARD, 

The  poster  mailing  card  has  proved  quite  a  success  with 
some  printers,  not  only  for  their  own  advertising,  but  for 
many  of  their  customers.  The  Powers-Tyson  Printing  Com- 


POSTER  MAILING  CARD. 

Designed  by  Fred  W.  Reed. 

pany,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  have  been  using  these 
designs  very  successfully.  The  border  and  the  illustration 
are  usually  run  in  one  color  and  the  text  matter  in  another. 
Black  and  red  are  the  usual  colors.  We  reproduce  one  of 


original  versions,  and  their  fun  and  satire  make  them  agree¬ 
able  reading.  The  illustrations,  by  a  notable  list  of  artists, 
including  Charles  Dana  Gibson  and  Oliver  Herford,  are 
drawn  in  close  sympathy  with  the  text  and  are  both  clever 
and  funny.  Mr.  Atwood’s  pseudo-classical  panels  —  two  of 
which  decorate  the  binding  —  are  most  appropriate. 


their  cards  herewith,  and  also  show  three  suggestions  for 
border  designs  for  cards  of  this  description.  All  of  the 
designs  shown  are  by  Mr.  Fred  W.  Reed,  of  that  city.  This 
idea  can  be  carried  out  not  only  for  mailing  cards,  but  for 
advertisements  and  other  work.  There  is  a  hint  in  this  for 
progressive  printers. 
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method  wherever  the  cause  is  dry  and  frosty  weather,  for  the 
series  of  gas  flames  immediately  under  the  delivery  should 
thaw  out  the  moisture  in  the  paper  in  as  even  and  satisfactory 
a  manner  as  could  be  desired.  I  think  the  oiling  of  the  pack¬ 
ing  quite  superfluous,  although  it  has  some  merit  by  itself, 
because  some  of  the  oil  is  transferred  to  the  paper  and  thus 
an  insulation  is  formed  between  the  sheets.  I  would  advise 
J.  R.,  for  an  experiment,  to  try  each  method  separately, 
find  out  the  relative  value  between  the  two,  and  give  us  the 
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me,  that  the  papermakers  ought  to  try  and  do  something  to 
remedy  this  electric  evil?  It  looks  with  us  out  here  that  if 
matters  do  not  improve  we  will  be  unable  to  get  out  any 
work.  As  a  remedy  I  have  found  several  things  of  some 
help,  and  take  pleasure  in  mentioning  those  more  likely  to 
help  other  pressmen.  Take  about  one-half  pint  of  good 
apple  vinegar  (made  from  old  cider),  also  four  or  five  lumps 
of  bluestone;  mix,  and  let  the  stone  dissolve;  then  put  it  into 
a  half-pint  of  glycerin;  keep  for  several  days.  Stretch  your 
tympan  as  tightly  as  possible,  then  take  a  piece  of  cotton 
and  wet  it  with  the  solution  and  rub  the  mixture  all  over  the 
tympan;  let  the  press  stand  a  few  moments,  when  it  is  ready 
to  go  ahead  with  work.  If  any  more  trouble  manifests  itself 
then  take  two  or  three  sheets  of  soft  paper  and  wet  these  well 
and  place  them  in  bottom  of  the  jogger.  This  I  find  to  be  a 


Our  experience  has  been  like  this,  when  offers  of  help  have 
been  made  to  really  importunate  correspondents,  and  a  small 
charge  made  for  the  time  occupied  in  giving  instruction  by 
letter  and  making  cut-out  overlays,  that  these  same  corre¬ 
spondents  are  never  heard  from  again.  Try  to  find  a  press¬ 
man  among  your  acquaintances  who  can  instruct  you,  and 
from  him  learn  cost  and  time  to  make  you  competent.  If 
you  can  not  do  this,  then  determine  to  study  out  the  secret, 
by  making  experiments  in  your  spare  time.  Many  men  have 
succeeded  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances. 

Wants  to  Know  How  to  Print  Better  on  Rough 
Letter  Paper. —  W.  A.  C.,  of  Bishop,  California,  has  writ¬ 
ten  the  following  on  a  sheet  of  ordinary  imitation  linen  paper, 
and  asks  this  information :  "  Please  tell  me  why  the  above 
letter-head  does  not  print  better.  I  often  have  trouble  in 


THE  TRUANT. 


great  help  on  hard  packing  on  two-revolution  front-delivery 
presses.” 

Wants  Instruction  in  Half-tone  Cut  Make-ready. — 
C.  R.  B.,  of  Rutland,  Vermont,  says:  "I  have  read  The 
Inland  Printer  about  two  years,  and  I  admire  the  press- 
work  on  it  very  much.  I  am  a  pressman  employed  in  the 
city.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  can  inform  me  where  I  can 
learn  to  make  half-tone  cuts  ready  ;  want  to  get  this  knowl¬ 
edge  at  a  place  as  near  home  as  possible.  Can  you  tell  me, 
also,  about  what  such  information  would  cost,  and  about 
what  time  it  would  take  for  me  to  learn  ?  ”  Answer. —  The 
editor  of  this  department  is  in  constant  receipt  of  such  letters 
as  yours.  On  a  few  occasions  he  has  personally  offered  to 
teach  this  important  prerequisite  to  modern  presswork,  but 
only  in  one  case  has  his  offer  been  accepted ;  the  pressman 
who  did  accept  was  competent  to  make  a  passably  good 
overlay  after  six  hours’  time,  and  he  is  now  producing  half¬ 
tone  cutwork  second  to  none  in  his  line  of  publication  work. 


getting  clear  impressions  on  linen  paper,  particularly  in 
printing  small  gothics  and  also  with  heavy  faces.  Have  tried 
it  with  all  kinds  of  tympans  and  impressions.  What  tympan 
should  be  used  ?  Hard,  I  presume.”  Answer. — The  printed 
heading  sent  is  fairly  well  printed  and  shows  few  defects, 
the  most  glaring  of  which,  perhaps,  is  the  lack  of  impression 
on  the  firm  names  in  light  gothic  in  right-hand  corner.  If  a 
thin  overlay  of  French  folio  paper  had  been  placed  over  the 
words  "vehicles,  hardware  implements,”  the  job  would  be 
considered  a  good  one,  so  far  as  presswork  may  be  consid¬ 
ered.  For  printing  on  thin  or  thick  surfaced  linen  papers, 
we  recommend  hard  tympans ;  for  rough  linen  papers,  we 
employ  a  medium  hard  tympan,  using  full-bodied  inks  and 
good,  live  rollers  capable  of  distributing  thoroughly  and  lay¬ 
ing  on  the  color  in  a  solid  manner — avoiding  a  surplus  of 
this  in  all  cases.  Sorry  for  your  admission  that  you  "have 
tried  all  kinds  of  tympans  and  impressions  ”  and  failed  to  get 
the  desired  result.  You  should  have  done  some  "thinking ” 
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as  well  as  done  some  "changing.”  From  the  simple  sugges¬ 
tion  given  here  regarding  flaws  in  presswork  on  letter-head, 
you  may  understand  how  nearly  right  you  had  got  this  job 
without  thinking.  "If  at  first  you  don’t  succeed,  try,  try 
again”;  but  incorporate  a  little  "think”  with  the  "try,”  and 
things  will  be  different.  Read  reply  to  F.  W.  K.,  page  577, 
in  January  issue  of  this  journal. 

Wants  to  Adjust  a  C.  &  P.  Press  to  Make  Folding 
Boxes. —  E.  E.  Edmunds,  of  Manchester,  New  Hampshire, 
writes:  "I  have  a  Chandler  &  Price  8  by  12  Gordon  press, 
and  I  wish  to  make  folding  boxes  on  it.  How  shall  I  fix  the 
platen?  If  it  will  not  take  too  much  time  and  room,  I  should 
like  to  have  you  begin  at  the  first  and  explain  thoroughly.” 
Answer. —  We  would  like  to  be  able  to  oblige  our  corre¬ 
spondent  ;  but  the  limited  space  at  our  command  precludes 
that  pleasure  in  this  department.  Instead  of  attempting  a 
beginning,  we  advise  you  to  write  to  the  manufacturers  of 
the  press,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  or  to  the  dealer  from  whom 
you  purchased  it,  either  of  whom  can  supply  you  with  the 
necessary  information. 

About  Stock  and  Ink. —  R.  Q.  Gillette,  of  Yalesville, 
Connecticut,  has  sent  us  a  couple  of  samples  of  printed  card¬ 
board,  regarding  which  he  writes:  "Will  you  grant  me  the 
favor  of  telling  me  where  I  can  get  the  material  to  make 
milk-bottle  stoppers  precisely  like  sample  —  there  is  a  coat¬ 
ing  on  it  that  prevents  the  milk  soaking  or  stopper  deteri¬ 
orating  with  use.  Then  I  am  having  my  first  experience 
printing  'circus  check’  milk  tickets,  and  can  not  make  the 
ink  'stay  on  for  keeps.’  This  grade  of  ink  which  I  have 
always  used  for  every  kind  of  work  that  I  have  done  is  called 
' - ,’  and  after  printing  on  the  'circus  check’  and  dry¬ 

ing  for  days,  I  can  rub  it  all  off.  Will  you  tell  me  if  a  spe¬ 
cial  ink  is  needed  for  this  kind  of  stock  (a  sample  enclosed)  ? 
I  shall  appreciate  the  answer  that  gives  me  information.” 
Answer. —  The  milk-bottle  stopper  stock  may  be  obtained 
from  any  maker  of  cardboard.  It  is  simply  a  very  hard- 
rolled  wood  pulp  and  cotton  board.  The  circus  check  stock 
is  somewhat  similar,  but  coated  for  enamel-color  purposes. 
As  both  grades  of  stock  are  unusually  hard  rolled,  they 
require  a  firm  and  hard-setting  ink ;  one  that  will  also  dry  in 
about  a  day  or  less  time.  What  is  known  as  "gloss  black” 
or  "  bond  black  ”  is  more  suitable  than  the  kind  made  use 
of  and  of  which  you  complain.  Reputable  inkmakers, 
advertised  in  our  pages,  can  supply  you  with  the  right  kind 
of  ink  for  any  grade  of  stock,  if  you  will  send  them  a  sample 
of  the  same. 

Slurring  on  Job  Presses.— Jay  Crawford,  foreman  of 
the  Sentinel,  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  writes  :  "In  the  December 
issue  of  The  Inland  Printer  I  notice  your  advice  to  two 
pressmen  as  to  how  to  overcome  slurring  on  a  Gordon  job¬ 
ber.  Although  not  a  pressman  to  any  great  extent  I  have 
found  this  trouble  in  several  jobbers  in  the  past  and  have 
always  found  the  fault  to  lie  in  the  same  place,  so  I  give  my 
experience  in  the  hope  of  aiding  your  correspondents  to 
remedy  this  fault.  In  all  the  cases  I  have  found  the  guard 
that  holds  the  bed  while  taking  the  impression  causes  the 
trouble.  Whether  it  was  intended  by  the  pressmakers  that 
this  part  should  ever  be  oiled,  I  do  not  know;  but  I  have 
found  that  it  pays  to  keep  it  free  from  oil,  and  I  think  they 
will  find,  if  they  watch  this  point  when  the  press  takes  the 
impression  on  a  heavy  form,  that  the  clamp  will  spring  back 
from  under  the  bed  and  thus  cause  a  slurring.  This  spring¬ 
ing  back  may  be  caused  by  having  oil  on  the  bed  or  guard 
where  they  come  together,  and  if  so  it  can  not  help  but  give 
back  when  the  impression  is  taken,  as  the  spring  which  pulls 
it  under  is  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  pull  and  lets  the 
guard  slip  back.  I  found  that,  where  the  guard  was  not 
worn,  by  wiping  out  the  points  of  contact  and  putting  on  a 
powdering  of  chalk  or  powdered  resin  there  was  no  more 
springing  out  here  and  consequently  no  more  slurring.  If 


the  guard  shows  signs  of  wear  from  past  oversight  the 
easiest  remedy  is  to  glue  a  sheet  or  two  of  cardboard  on  the 
top  of  the  guard  where  it  fits  under  the  bed  projection  and 
thus  make  up  for  the  wear  on  this  part.  If  the  top  of  the 
guard  has  worn  very  much  it  should  be  filed  smooth,  and 
then  a  piece  of  tin  or  some  metal  just  thick  enough  to  make 
up  for  the  wear  should  be  placed  the  same  as  the  cardboard 
(on  top  of  the  guard  where  it  has  been  filed  and  secured 
there  by  a  good  glue  or  cement.  The  impression  will  likely 
have  to  be  evened  up  after  this  guard  has  been  fixed,  but 
after  it  is  evened  up  there  will  be  no  further  trouble  to  get  a 
clean  print).  I  have  gone  to  some  length  to  explain  my 
point,  but  I  wished  to  make  my  meaning  clear,  as  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied  this  is  the  remedy  for  the  trouble. 

PATENTS. 

H.  A.  Wise  Wood  has  taken  out  patent  No.  638,308,  and 
assigned  it  to  the  Campbell  Company.  It  describes  a  method 
of  manipulating  the  web  for  a  multipress  or  similar  machine. 

S.  G.  Goss  has  patented  No.  637,777,  being  a  combination 
of  stem  25  and  fork  24,  fitting  in  a  grooved  collar  22,  on  the 
shaft  of  a  cylinder  11. 

Robert  Miehle  has  devised  the  improvement  in  ink-foun¬ 
tain  mechanism  shown  in  patent  No.  637,813,  which  is 
designed  to  throw  the  fountain  out  of  operation  whenever 
the  impression  is  tripped. 


A  hand-guard  for  a  platen  job  press  is  the  subject  of 
patent  No.  637,916,  by  Maximilian  T.  Barber,  of  Manchester, 
England. 

Philo  M.  Gelatt,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  has  obtained 
patent  No.  639,168,  covering  an  arrangement  of  the  web  for 
a  double  supplement  perfecting  press. 

An  inking  mechanism  for  a  multicolor  press  is  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  A.  D.  Keneston,  of  Albany,  New  York,  and  patented 
as  No.  639,247.  _ 


The  Inland  Printer,  of  Chicago  and  New  York,  may 
be  described  as  the  arbiter  of  merit  in  the  printing  world. 
Its  judgments  are  more  often  of  the  cutting  than  the  sooth¬ 
ing  order. —  The  Weekly  Press  and  New  Zealand  Referee, 
Christchurch ,  New  Zealand. 


Held  at  the  Chicago  Athletic  Association,  January  17,  1900. 
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THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  FRANKLIN  DINNER  OF 
THE  CHICAGO  TYPOTHETAE. 

A  BOUT  one  hundred  members  of  the  Chicago  Typothetae, 
with  invited  guests,  gathered  at  the  thirteenth  annual 
Franklin  dinner,  held  at  the  Chicago  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion,  January  17,  1900,  and  at  its  close  everybody  declared  it 
had  been  the  most  enjoyable  and  successful  dinner  ever 
given  by  the  organization.  Secretary  W.  F.  Hall,  through 
whose  efforts  principally  the  affair  had  been  carried  to  so 
successful  a  termination,  was  tendered  a  vote  of  thanks  after 
the  speechmaking,  but  modestly  declined  to  respond  when 
called  upon  for  a  speech. 

Following  is  the  menu,  to  which  every  one  present  did 
full  justice: 

MENU. 

Martini  Cocktail.  Cotnit  Islands.  Celery. 

Consomme  Printanier  Royale. 

Salted  Nuts.  Radishes.  Queen  Olives. 

Fillet  of  Striped  Bass,  Valois. 

Dressed  Cucumbers. 

Chateau  Yquem. 

Tenderloin  of  Beef,  Larded,  with  fresh  Mushrooms. 

French  Peas  en  Caisse.  Duchesse  Potatoes. 

Benedictine  Punch. 

Roast  Quail  au  Cresson. 

Hearts  of  Lettuce,  Mayonnaise.  Moet  &  Chandon. 

Apple  Charlotte. 

Fromage  de  Brie  or  Roquefort.  Toasted  Crackers. 

Caf6  Noir.  Cigars. 

President  Thomas  Knapp  called  the  gathering  to  order 
and  offered  his  congratulations  to  those  present  on  the  suc¬ 
cess  achieved  by  the  organization  during  the  year,  and  on 
the  creditable  attendance.  He  then  introduced  Mr.  George 
E.  Cole  as  the  toastmaster  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Cole,  in 
presenting  the  speakers,  said  he  had  come  to  the  dinner  pre¬ 
pared  to  be  "the  whole  thing”  himself,  as  it  was  the  first 
chance  he  had  ever  had.  "I  meant  to  tell  how  Franklin 
loved  bread,”  he  said  ;  "that  he  drank  water  when  he  was 
poor  and  wine  when  he  was  rich,  and,  therefore,  that  he  was 
a  philosopher,  and  that  he  worked  off  all  his  relations  on  the 
body  politic,  and  that,  therefore,  he  was  a  politician,  but  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  let  some  one  else  do  that.” 

He  then  called  upon  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Rushton,  who  talked 
of  "Proofs,”  and  stated  that  he  found  Franklin  to  be  one  of 
the  "proofs”  that  needed  little  revising  by  the  Author. 

Judge  Orrin  N.  Carter  delivered  a  eulogy  on  Franklin. 
"Franklin  was  born  with  the  newspaper  instinct,”  he  said. 
"He  was  the  most  popular  newspaper  writer  of  his  time. 
He  did  not  think  it  the  business  of  the  newspaper  to  make 
trouble  or  to  attack  the  reputation  of  public  men  without 
cause.  He  was  perhaps  the  most  illustrious  printer  the 
world  ever  has  produced.  Like  Lincoln,  he  was  true  to  his 
country,  regardless  of  all  consequences  to  himself.  In  sim¬ 
plicity  and  in  all-round  development  he  stands  foremost  of 
Americans  for  all  time.  We  have  had  men  great  in  their 
chosen  lines,  but  only  one  Franklin,  who  was  great  in  all.” 

Charles  Eugene  Banks  followed  Judge  Carter  with  the 
recital  of  an  original  poem,  entitled  "Good  in  Everything,” 
and  Col.  William  Lightfoot  Visscher  told  several  stories,  in 
his  usual  humorous  vein. 

Ex-Governor  George  W.  Peck,  of  Wisconsin,  was  next 
called  on  to  respond  to  the  toast  "The  Tramp  Printer,”  and 
characterized  Franklin  as  the  first  "  tramp  printer  ”  of  the 
world.  "I  presume  I  am  as  great  an  admirer  of  Franklin  as 
there  is  in  the  world,”  he  said,  "but  I  don’t  think  of  him  all 
the  time  as  the  statesman  and  the  diplomat,  but  as  the  boy, 
the  1  bad  boy,’  who  wouldn’t  let  any  man  run  him  ‘  for  noth¬ 
ing  a  week  and  find  himself.’  He  was  the  first  tramp  printer 
of  history.  Many  of  our  brave  fellows  have  followed  in  his 
footsteps  more  or  less  successfully.  I’ve  been  something  of 
a  ‘masher’  myself  in  my  time,  but  I’ve,  got  an  admiration 
for  the  man  who  could  go  up  the  street  with  a  dirty  towel 


under  his  arm,  as  Franklin  did,  and  ‘mash’  the  prettiest 
girl  in  Philadelphia.  Franklin  was  the  first  ‘  masher,’  too. 
He  never  was  so  proud  as  a  diplomat  as  he  was  when  work¬ 
ing  on  an  old  hand  press.  There  is  something  in  working  an 
old  hand  press  that  you  rich  devils  don’t  know  anything 
about.  There  is  nothing  that  gives  an  old  printer  more 
pleasure.  I  never  was  so  happy,  even  when  I  was  Governor 
and  heard  thousands  of  people  around  me  swearing  that  I 
was  ‘the  whole  thing,’  as  when  I  owned  my  first  printing- 
office. 

"I  took  occasion  to  follow  in  Franklin’s  footsteps  early,” 
ex-Governor  Peck  continued.  "He  said  all  boys  should  go 
into  business.  I  told  my  father  there  wasn’t  any  use  going  to 
school  and  I  wanted  to  go  into  business.  My  father  said, 

‘  All  right,  here’s  30  cents,’  and  I  went  into  business.” 

The  speaker  told  how  he  and  a  boy  friend  had  made  their 
first  money  by  selling  cider  made  out  of  dried  apples  to  a 
circus-day  crowd. 

"I  was  one  of  the  original  tramp  printers  after  Franklin,” 
he  continued.  "I  don’t  suppose  there  is  a  town  in  Wisconsin 
that  I  haven’t  gone  into  ‘  broke  ’  and  come  away  with  a 
towel  or  something  that  I  had  borrowed.  I  wasn’t  one  of 
the  tramp  printers  that  fall  down-stairs  drunk  just  about  the 
time  when  you  are  going  to  press.  No,  I  was  one  of  those 
angels  of  light  that  drop  in  when  you  have  a  column  of  stuff 
to  set  and  nobody  to  set  it,  and  who  are  then  asked  home  to 
dine  with  the  editor’s  family.” 

Franklin  Hudson,  of  Kansas  City,  president  of  the  United 
Typothetae,  was  the  next  speaker,  and  referred  briefly  to  his 
pleasure  in  being  able  to  be  present  with  the  Chicago  mem¬ 
bers,  and  to  the  work  of  the  organization  of  which  he  was 
the  head. 

Hon.  C.  Porter  Johnson  gave  "A  Lawyer’s  View  of  the 
Printing  Industry,”  in  a  well-thought-out  address  delivered 
with  good  oratorical  effect,  which  seemed  to  highly  please 
the  members. 

George  H.  Benedict  spoke  of  "Harmonious  Methods,” 
and  W.  P.  Dunn  responded  to  the  toast,  "The  Printer  in 
Business.” 

Just  preceding  the  speechmaking,  a  flash-light  picture 
was  taken  by  The  Inland  Printer,  which  is  reproduced 
herewith . 

Among  those  present  were  the  following : 

Georgre  W.  Peck,  W.  F.  Hall,  William  L,  Visscher,  Charles  Eugene 
Banks,  Jarvis  Blume,  L.  J.  Corbitt,  Carl  B.  Rogers,  George  H.  Benedict, 
C.  Porter  Johnson,  Samuel  Shaw  Parks,  S.  P.  Smith,  Thomas  Day,  James 
McNally,  Thomas  C.  Haynes,  Amos  Pettibone,  D.  H.  Champlin,  J.  C. 
Winship,  James  White,  John  J.  Hanlon,  Jr.,  W.  B.  Conkey,  Franklin 
Hudson,  W.  P.  Dunn,  A.  R.  Barnes,  Rev.  Joseph  Rushton,  Thomas  E. 
Donnelley,  George  E.  Cole,  Thomas  Knapp,  Frank  P.  Wright,  Garrett 
Burns,  Charles  W.  Rankin,  J.  L.  Regan,  John  I.  Oswald,  J.  A.  Bockius, 
Charles  F.  Blakely,  Henry  W.  Cozzens,  Jr.,  Judge  Orrin  N.  Carter, 
Alexander  Belford,  A.  M.  Barnhart,  W.  H.  French,  Fred  Barnard, 
Edward  T.  Barnard,  Franz  Gindele,  E.  C.  Greenman,  H.  S.  Griffin, 
George  W.  Gould,  J.  M.  Abell,  H.  C.  McKay,  A.  Templeton,  Charles  S. 
Brown,  Frank  A.  Kearns,  J.  E.  Thorndike,  Toby  Rubovits,  J.  Y.  Meloy, 
R.  O.  Evans,  J.  A.  Conro,  Walter  S.  Marder,  James  A.  Wood,  FredJ. 
Clampitt,  Theodore  Regensteiner,  Gustav  Zeese,  E.  D.  Moeng,  Sam  R. 
Carter,  J.  H.  Behrens,  W.  S.  Burnham,  N.  G.  Collins,  George  H.  Barnard, 
A.  J.  Brock,  D.  J.  Molloy,  Jr„  D.  H.  Church,  Jr.,  Isaac  Colburn,  J.  L. 
Gregorie,-  T.  B.  Cole,  Charles  A.  Dexter,  Daniel  Boyle,  O.  B.  Marsh, 
W.  A.  Grant,  D.  B.  Waite,  W.  T.  Hodge,  James  Clark,  James  McKinney, 
W.  E.  Wroe,  James  T.  Mix,  Walter  C.  Gillett,  C.  O.  Wright,  J.  S.  Ziegler, 
A.  T.  Hodge,  S.  W.  Jamieson,  W.  B.  Leffingwell,  Sam  Ohnstein,  C.  M. 
Staiger,  E.  U.  Kimbark,  Forest  Hopkins,  A.  H.  Dwight,  W.  E.  Dwight, 
Charles  E.  Temple,  Clarence  C.  Marder,  Carl  Schraubstadter,  Jr.,  C.  F. 
Whitmarsh,  J.  B.  Breman,  M.  A.  Fountain,  A.  H.  McLaughlin,  Joseph  N. 
Wilson. 

At  the  close  of  the  evening’s  enjoyment  a  number  of  the 
members  adjourned  to  the  Sherman  House,  where  the  Old- 
Time  Printers  were  celebrating  Franklin’s  birthday  by  their 
fifteenth  annual  banquet.  They  arrived  too  late  for  another 
repast,  but  indulged  in  the  dancing  and  in  pleasant  reminis¬ 
cences  of  bygone  days.  An  account  of  the  Old-Time  Print¬ 
ers’  banquet  will  be  found  on  page  747. 
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THE  OLD-TIME  PRINTERS’  CELEBRATION. 

HE  fifteenth  annual  banquet  of  the  Old-Time  Printers’ 
Association  of  Chicago  was  held  at  the  Sherman 
House  in  that  city  on  Wednesday  evening,  January 
17,  1900,  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Notwithstanding  the  inclement  weather,  over  three  hundred 
guests  were  present,  including  many  old-timers,  their  wives, 
daughters  and  sweethearts,  besides  a  number  of  younger 
printers  who  could  hardly  be  considered  as  "old-timers.” 
The  following  is  the  menu  : 

MENU. 

Blue  Points,  Mignonette. 

Consomme  Printanier  Royal. 

Olives.  Celery.  Radishes. 

Lake  Superior  Trout,  Sauce  Mousseline. 

Parisienne  Potatoes. 

Roast  Tenderloin  of  Beef,  Larded,  Mushrooms. 

Potato  Croquettes.  Green  Peas. 

Roman  Punch. 

Roast  Quail  sur  Canape,  au  Cresson. 

Lettuce,  French  Dressing. 

Neapolitan  Ice  Cream.  Fancy  Cake.  Fruit. 

Edam  Cheese.  Toasted  Crackers.  Coffee. 

The  walls  were  draped  with  the  American  colors  and  a 
huge  flag  hung  back  of  the  speakers’  table.  At  this  table 
were  seated  the  following :  Alderman  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Beil- 
fuss,  Col.  D.  J.  Hynes,  Mrs.  Grace  K.  Haviland,  W.  R. 
Cahill,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Brushingham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  J. 
Cahill,  W.  J.  Calhoun,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conrad  Kahler,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fred  K.  Tracy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Crawford. 

Among  those  at  the  other  tables  were  these  old-timers, 
with  the  year  of  their  arrival  in  Chicago  :  M.  W.  Barnhart, 
1867  ;  Charles  N.  Bond,  1862  ;  James  A.  Bond,  1862 ;  Nels 
Johnson,  1859;  G.  W.  Geary,  1860;  Joseph  H.  Slater,  1840; 
Frank  C.  Hairther,  1853 ;  Charles  M.  Moore,  1860  ;  G.  W. 
Jarse,  1867;  A.  F.  Wanner,  1868;  W.  A.  Hutchinson,  1866; 
J.  Edgar  Lee,  1866  ;  Albert  H.  Brown,  1856  ;  N.  A.  Reed, 
1856  ;  Isaac  D.  George,  1855  ;  A.  C.  Goldsmith,  1863  ;  Samuel 
Rastall,  1852  ;  C.  C.  Ramsey,  1870  ;  H.  S.  Streat,  1855  ;  A.  L. 
Fyfe,  1852;  A.  M.  McCutcheon,  1851;  William  Penn  Nixon, 
1872;  John  Canty,  1873;  T.  E.  Sullivan,  1865;  J.  C.  Snow, 
1854;  William  Kennedy,  1865;  George  Duddleson,  1872; 
John  Clark  Ward,  1868;  J.  J.  Anaheim,  1864;  F.  T.  Gun¬ 
derson,  1859  ;  John  Miehle,  1856  ;  John  J.  Duffy,  1865  ;  M.  H. 
Madden,  1866 ;  F.  R.  Coles,  1858 ;  William  A.  Cahill,  1867  ; 
James  J.  Schock,  1849 ;  George  A.  Montgomery,  1865 ; 
Michael  Kearns,  1847  ;  T.  H.  Barnard,  1862  ;  John  A.  McEvoy, 
1848. 

Grace  was  said  by  the  Rev.  John  P.  Brushingham,  and 
after  the  menu  had  been  discussed  P.  J.  Cahill,  president  of 
the  association,  announced  that  it  was  in  order  to  celebrate  the 
194th  birthday  of  Franklin,  the  model  and  patron  of  all  good 
printers.  The  last  year,  he  said,  had  been  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  history  of  the  Old-Time  Printers’  organi¬ 
zation,  which  had  made  great  strides  toward  a  healthy  and 
permanent  existence.  He  announced  the  death  during  the 
year  of  Matthew  J.  Gaul,  president  of  the  association,  and 
of  Joseph  Medill.  He  spoke  of  Mr.  Medill  as  a  journalist  of 
high  standing,  a  man  of  generous  impulses,  who  retained 
through  long  years  the  highest  regard  of  all  who  knew  him. 
His  memory,  he  said,  would  ever  dwell  with  the  Old-Time 
Printers’  Association,  with  which  he  was  so  closely  identified 
in  his  life. 

W.  J .  Calhoun  replied  to  the  set  toast  of  the  organization  — 
"Benjamin  Franklin,  Printer.”  First  of  all  he  paid  the 
printers  before  him  the  compliment  of  being  the  best 
informed  of  men  and  the  keenest  of  critics.  It  was  natural 
for  them  to  be  so,  for  in  these  days  of  the  telegraph  they 
were  in  close  touch  with  all  the  world.  "I  do  not  know,”  he 
said,  "how  it  is  in  Chicago,  being  a  newcomer  with  you,  but 
in  the  country  when  we  want  to  find  out  something  nobody 
else  knows  we  always  send  over  to  the  printing-office.” 


Mr.  Calhoun  gave  a  review  of  the  life  of  Franklin  from 
the  time  his  father  was  undecided  whether  to  make  a  sea 
captain  or  a  preacher  out  of  the  youngest  of  his  fifteen  chil¬ 
dren,  and  succeeded  in  making  a  printer  of  him  instead. 
He  pronounced  Franklin  to  be  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
character  ever  produced  in  America.  He  dwelt  upon  the 
unselfish  work  of  Franklin  for  the  people  after  he  had 
ceased  to  gather  wealth  in  business,  and  he  urged  that  closer 
imitation  of  his  career  in  this  regard  was  needed  by  the 
country  today.  The  people  as  well  as  printers  did  well  to 
honor  his  name,  for  it  would  bless  generations  yet  unborn. 

"All  men  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America,”  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  "have  a  right  to  feel  proud 
that  so  great  and  cosmopolitan  a  man  as  Benjamin  Franklin 
lived  and  worked  under  our  flag.  But  we  can  not  blame  the 
members  of  the  old-time  printers  if  they  seek  to  be  especially 
grateful  to  the  founder  of  their  trade  in  this  country.  We 
often  forget  that  he  was  also  the  father  of  the  men  who  man¬ 
ufactured  the  harness  for  electricity.  Yet  every  one,  and 
especially  the  printer,  rejoices  that  Franklin  ever  conceived 
the  idea  of  capturing  the  lightning  from  the  skies.  He  was 
great,  he  was  modest,  he  was  firm,  he  was  noble.  We  owe 
to  him  more  than  ever  can  be  paid.  I  believe  we  might  all 
be  benefited  by  learning  how  much  we  owe  to  Franklin  and 
how  little  able  we  are  to  repay  him.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Brushingham  gave  a  brief  talk,  with  Frank¬ 
lin’s  purity  of  motive  in  public  life  as  the  theme.  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner”  was  sung  by  Charles  W.  Moore,  with  the 
entire  company  joining  in  the  chorus.  President  Cahill  then 
returned  the  thanks  of  the  association  to  those  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  celebration. 

At  the  close  of  the  banquet  the  dining-hall  was  cleared  for 
dancing  and  the  festivities  were  continued  until  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning. 

The  following  gentlemen,  who  formed  the  committee  of 
arrangements,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  very  successful 
manner  in  which  the  fifteenth  annual  celebration  was  carried 
out:  P.  J.  Cahill,  chairman;  William  Mill,  secretary;  Fred 
K.  Tracy,  B.  Frank  Howard,  N.  Welsh,  N.  A.  Reed,  J.  R. 
Daly,  John  B.  Stevens. 


QUEER  NEWSPAPERS. 

At  Prince  Albert,  a  remote  but  busy  village  in  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Northwest,  a  weekly  newspaper  is,  or  was  recently, 
regularly  published  in  the  handwriting  of  its  proprietor, 
editor,  reporter,  advertising  agent  and  printer,  the  five  being 
one  man.  He  adorned  his  lively  four-page  sheet  with  cari¬ 
catures  rudely  copied  from  comic  papers,  and  decorated 
his  horse  and  stock  "ads.”  with  rough  cuts.  The  paper 
appeared  in  purple  ink  from  a  gelatin  copying-press,  or 
hektograph,  and  its  editorials  and  local  news  were  usually 
so  clearly  presented  that  the  little  journal  was  influential  in 
the  Territories,  read  with  avidity  in  the  newspaper  offices  of 
Eastern  Canada,  and  constantly  quoted  as  an  authority. 

The  most  northerly  of  newspapers  is  said  to  be  the  Nord 
Kap,  published  weekly  in  Hammerfest,  Norway,  by  Peter 
Johannsen,  who  lives  and  works  in  a  little  tuft-roofed  house. 
The  Nord  Kap  is,  however,  regularly  printed  from  news 
received  by  a  ship,  which  touches  at  Hammerfest  —  but  once 
in  eight  days.  Sometimes  the  latest  news  arrives  on  the  day 
of  publication  for  the  former  batch,  and  then  "the  latest” 
does  not  get  into  the  Nord  Kap  until  it  has  been  known  four¬ 
teen  days  or  more  to  the  great  world  to  the  southward. 

But  the  most  curious  paper  of  all  is  that  described  by 
G.  A.  Sala  as  formerly  published  in  the  Deccan.  This  paper 
was  lithographed  every  morning  on  a  square  of  white  cotton 
cloth.  After  having  perused  it,  the  subscribers  employed  it 
as  a  pocket  handkerchief.  Then  they  sent  it  to  the  local 
washerwoman,  who  returned  it  a  clean  square  of  white  cot¬ 
ton,  to  the  publisher,  who  lithographed  and  issued  the  same 
sheets  again  and  again. — New  Orleans  Picayune. 
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Correspondence  relating  to  this  department  Is  respectfully  invited 
from  lithographers,  lithographic  artists,  and  others  interested.  Indi¬ 
vidual  experiences  in  any  way  pertaining  to  the  trade  are  solicited. 
Differences  of  opinion  regarding  answers  given  by  the  editor  will 
rec  ^ivc  respectful  consideration.  Mark  letters  and  samples  plainly 
E.  F.  Wagner,  4  New  Chambers  street.  New  York. 


What  the  Rotary  Press  Lacked. —  The  last  stage  in 
the  full  development  of  the  new  rotary  presses  has  been 
evidently  reached,  in  the  unfailing  accuracy  of  the  "Dummer 
Automatic  Paper  Feeder.”  Thick  or  thin  sheets,  large  or 
small,  in  cold  or  warm  weather,  it  matters  not,  the  feeder 
passes  the  sheets  on  with  unerring  certainty. 


The  Advertising  Architect. —  Theo.  G.,  Buffalo,  New 
York,  writes:  "I  am  a  young  designer,  and  would  like  to 
follow  the  advertising  art,  construct  plans,  draft  and  write 
specifications  for  large  advertising  firms.  Could  you  advise 
me  what  books  to  get  on  the  subject  ?  ”  Answer. —  First  of 
all  get  Frank  G.  Jackson’s  "Lessons  on  Decorative  Design,” 
$2;  "Posters  in  Miniature,”  $1.50;  "Steps  into  Journalism,” 
by  E.  L.  Shuman,  $1.25;  "Drawing  for  Reproduction,”  by 
Charles  G.  Harper,  $2.50 ;  reinforced  by  the  monthly  cumu¬ 
lative  thoughts  of  The  Inland  Printer,  $2  per  year. 


The  "Sticking  Up”  or  "Registering”  Sheet  in 
Color-work. —  H.  W.,of  the  Texas  Litho.  Company,  asks: 
"Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  advise  me  how  to  keep  the 
'sticking-up  ’  sheet  from  stretching  or  shrinking  in  changing 
weather  ?  I  find  it  impossible  to  do  it  by  keeping  the  tem¬ 
perature  even  in  the  transfer  room.”  Answer. —  A  good  way 
to  keep  the  "registering”  sheet  (used  in  fitting  color  trans¬ 
fers)  impervious  to  dampness,  is  to  coat  it  with  a  shellac 
varnish.  Dissolve  one  pound  of  shellac  in  one-half  gallon  of 
wood  alcohol,  add  one  quart  of  copal  coach  varnish ;  apply 
with  a  "  flowing  ”  camel’s-hair  brush  on  both  sides  of  thick, 
tough  paper,  and  pull  your  impression  on  such  sheets  to 
stick  up  transfers  by. 

German  Specimen  of  Commercial  Litho-Engraving. 
We  have  received  from  the  firm  of  Wilh.  Gerstung,  of  Offen¬ 
bach  a.  M.,  typographic  and  lithographic  establishment, 
some  very  carefully  engraved  and  beautifully  printed  speci¬ 
mens  of  commercial  engraving.  Regarding  the  style,  we 
would  say  that  in  letter-designing  they  do  not  approach  the 
vigor,  originality  and  breadth  of  our  work  of  a  similar  kind, 
although  many  of  the  designs  show  that  American  specimens 
had  served  as  motives  in  their  execution.  The  compactness 
and  strength  of  our  conception  lies  in  the  artistic  composi¬ 
tion  and  judicious  grouping,  as  well  as  in  the  contrasts  of 
parts,  and  the  control  and  disposition  of  the  space  outside. 
The  work  on  the  samples  in  question  is  mostly  scattered  all 
over  the  paper.  There  is  no  unison  of  thought.  The  eye 
has  no  place  to  rest  and  be  pleased.  Skill  in  composition  of 
the  American  sort  is  really  only  shown  in  the  F.  Becquevort 
card ;  the  vignette  is  handled  more  on  the  style  of  map- 
work —  all  the  same  strength,  no  central  effect,  the  same 
monotonous  tone  all  over  the  picture,  from  center  to  edge. 
However,  from  a  technical  point  of  view,  the  work  is  superb. 

The  Manual  Training  Schools. —  The  various  large 
cities  of  this  country  boast  of  their  trade  or  manual  training 
schools  sustained  by  charity,  but  I  believe  that  it  can  be 
truly  said  that  Providence,  in  the  little  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
can  give  a  few  pointers  in  this  matter,  for  here,  in  a  fine 
large  building  of  five  stories,  fully  equipped  with  modern 


appliances  and  thorough  teachers,  boys  and  girls  can  go 
through  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  various 
trades  taught,  on  a  scientific  basis,  free  of  charge  to  the 
residents  of  the  city.  From  the  engine  room  to  the  chemical 
laboratory,  from  the  kitchen  to  the  millinery  department, 
from  the  wood  and  metal  working  department  to  the  photo¬ 
graphing,  drawing  and  drafting  classes  all  is  thoroughgoing, 
and  not  only  is  the  tuition  free,  but  also  the  material.  Here 
is  a  subject  for  reflection  !  What  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
rising  generation  is  here.  If  it  can  be  done  in  Providence, 
why  not  in  other  and  perhaps  richer  cities  ?  It  certainly  is 
noble  for  private  people  to  come  forward  inaugurating  and 
sustaining  such  missions  as  the  Drexely  Cooper  and  similar 
institutions ;  the  benefit  they  have  done  is  inestimable,  but 
progress  demands  that  the  State  take  a  hand  in  its  business 
of  training,  so  that  not  only  the  minds  but  also  the  hands  of 
the  people  become  efficient. 

Grain  on  Metal  Plates. —  J.  H.  K.,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
writes  :  "  Having  seen  '  Photo  Grain  Plates  ’  in  your  issue  of 
last  August,  have  become  somewhat  interested  in  same.  I 
believe  they  are  made  by  a  process  used  in  France  for  years 
and  also  used  to  some  extent  in  Germany.  Could  you  inform 
me  where  I  can  obtain  information  as  to  how  I  can  produce 
a  grain  on  metal  outside  of  the  dusting-in  process?  Do  you 
know  of  any  French  or  European  publication  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  ?  ”  Answer. —  There  are  quite  a  number  of  ways  of 
obtaining  chemical  grains  on  metal  plates  for  drawing  or 
printing  purposes,  outside  of  the  dusting-in  process;  for 
instance,  shellac  in  alcohol,  crystalline  solvents,  flooded 
over  plate  surfaces  and  later  coated  with  varnish  and  salt, 
then  washed  away,  electro  deposits,  photographic  exposures, 
through  glass  grained  plates,  upon  sensitized  surfaces ;  gela¬ 
tin  grains,  shriveled  grains,  etc.  Of  course,  I  speak  of  grains 
in  a  general  way,  meaning  texture  as  well,  under  this  head. 
See  article  on  "Grain  Textures”  in  November  Inland  Prin¬ 
ter.  You  may  find  this  matter  spoken  of  in  various  techni¬ 
cal  books  on  lithography,  photography,  engraving,  etc.,  but 
to  find  any  special  description  would  require  too  much  time 
and  space  here,  and  I  hardly  think  you  would  gain  more 
points  than  have  been  given  on  the  subject  by  referring  to 
past  numbers  of  The  Inland  Printer,  in  this  as  well  as 
other  departments. 

Positive  and  Negative  Stipple  Tints. —  F.  V.  B.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  writes:  "Enclosed  find  copy  of  a  stipple  tint 
which  was  engraved  on  wood  (5  by  5).  From  this  tint  I 
must  have  a  reversed  plate,  that  means  the  dots  which  are 
in  relief  I  want  sunk  ;  or,  in  other  words,  I  must  have  a 
female  plate.  To  take  a  proof  and  have  it  photo-engraved 
or  transferred  to  zinc  and  etched  would  not  do  very  well,  as 
too  much  would  be  lost;  I  need  a  clear  and  sharp  plate  for 
my  purpose.  The  only  way  I  can  think  of  is  to  make  an 
electrotype  and  cover  it  with  a  thin  layer  of  wax,  hang  it  in 
the  bath,  and  take  another  electrotype  by  depositing  direct 
against  the  other  plate.  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  an  easy 
matter  to  put  a  thin  and  even  coating  of  wax  on  the  plate. 
Can  you  give  me  any  pointers  on  any  way  to  get  this  female 
plate,  etc.?”  Answer. —  In  answer  to  your  query  regarding 
the  reversing  of  a  stipple  tint,  engraved  on  wood,  and  of 
which  you  wish  a  very  exact  reverse  copy  on  metal  plate,  I 
would  advise  using  the  asphalt  process.  Coat  your  plate 
with  a  very  thin,  light-sensitive  asphalt  solution  ;  let  a  good 
lithographic  transferrer  place  your  tint  in  sharp  impression 
on  this  ground,  and  after  exposure  to  light  and  development 
with  oil,  and  washing  with  mild  soda  solution,  etch  in  the 
dots  in  the  usual  way.  If  this  were  done  with  care  a  good 
result  could  be  obtained.  Regarding  the  impression  you 
sent  and  which  you  say  was  engraved  on  wood,  it  seems 
very  queer  to  me  that  it  shows  evidences  of  having  been 
engraved  on  metal.  Good,  hard  boxwood  should  have  given 
a  better  result,  more  perfect  squares.  They  are  now  oblong 
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and  many  are  broken.  I  have  seen  such  tints  made  by  set¬ 
ting  together  a  great  number  of  square  ornaments,  typo¬ 
graphically.  I  would  suggest  ruling  a  tint  such  as  you  want 
on  good  cardboard  on  a  very  much  larger  scale,  then  by 
photographing  (taking  a  reduced  negative  and  positive) 
make  the  two  plates  by  one  operation,  employing  the  asphalt 
process,  as  it  is  sharper  and  more  direct  than  the  albumen. 
As  far  as  the  electro  typing  and  stereotyping  is  concerned, 
it  would  be  well  to  apply  to  Mr.  C.  S.  Partridge,  managing 
that  department  in  The  Inland  Printer,  or  to  Mr.  Steven 
B.  Horgan,  editor  of  Notes  and  Queries  on  Process  Engrav¬ 
ing. 

A  Model  Lithographic  Plant  and  Up-to-date  Paper¬ 
feeding  Machinery. — We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
the  well-known  establishment  of  the  Providence  Lithographic 
Company,  known  also  as  the  Harris  &  Jones  Company. 
This  firm  bears  the  credit  of  having  caused  the  first  rotary 
steam  press  to  be  built  at  the  Huber  Press  Works  a  dozen  or 
more  years  ago ;  a  press  which  stands  as  one  of  the  most 
substantial  and  trustworthy  pieces  of  machinery  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  For  years  this  press  was  successfully  operated 
with  zinc  plates,  and  even  today,  when  this  firm  is  strongly 
leaning  toward  aluminum,  we  see  the  darker  metal  revolving 
on  the  cylinders  of  these  presses  with  decided  success.  One 
of  the  novel  sights  here  was  the  constant  operation  of  three 
automatic  paper-feeding  machines,  different  from  any  yet 
devised.  These  feeders  were  attached  to  three  of  the  large 
rotaries  and  had  been  in  use  from  three  to  five  years,  giving 
the  most  satisfactory  results  in  handling  the  largest  size  of 
sheets  of  varying  thickness,  and  producing  the  most  exact 
register  at  a  speed  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  higher 
than  any  human  hands  could  ever  accomplish.  I  have  often 
seen  ingenious  devices  for  feeding  paper,  but  never  have  I 
witnessed  such  an  unfailing  accuracy  in  separating  the 
sheets,  sliding  them  down  an  incline,  dispelling  all  elec¬ 
tricity  and  suction,  and  such  delicate  adjustment  at  the 
gauges  as  was  shown  here.  All  that  was  necessary  for  the 
hands  to  do  was  to  pile  in  the  paper  fanned  out,  in  the  back 
of  the  feed-board,  and  the  rest  was  done  by  the  machine 
with  almost  human  intelligence.  All  other  sections  of  this 
plant  were  also  operated  with  the  most  scrupulous  care  and 
dispatch  ;  no  disorder,  dirt  or  slovenliness  here ;  everything 
showed  the  stamp  of  a  superior  will  power  and  a  potent 
discrimination.  The  men  had  plenty  of  space  to  move  in 
and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  working  there.  All 
appliances,  from  the  office  to  stone  cellar,  from  the  engine 
room  to  the  electro-photographic  studio,  from  the  ink  mills 
to  the  embossing,  stitching  and  paper-cutting  room,  from 
the  graining  and  grinding  department  to  the  sketching, 
drawing  and  engraving  departments  —  all  showed  the  same 
quiet,  judicious  and  masterly  handling.  We  are  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  James  H.  Smith,  the  man  who  stands  at  the 
helm  of  this  model  plant,  for  his  unrestrained  liberality  in 
showing  all  departments.  The  lessons  it  afforded  will  not 
be  lost  upon  us. 

Synchromic  and  Stenochromic  Printing  vs.  Orlow’s 
Press. —  G.  W.  S.,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  "I  have  seen  an  article  in  a  Russian  technical  journal, 
treating  of  Orlow’s  multicolor  printing  process.  It  describes 
it  as  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  little  squares,  composed 
each  of  a  certain  colored  substance,  arranged  in  proper 
chromatic  order,  which,  during  printing,  yield  each  their 
respective  color  to  the  paper,  and  is  finally  finished  by  print¬ 
ing  a  drawing,  or  key  plate  over  it.  Now,  I  was  under  the 
impression  right  along  that  a  simple  method  could  be  found 
by  which  many  colors  could  be  printed  at  one  impression, 
but  I  could  never  understand  how  it  could  possibly  be  done. 
Do  you  think  this  mode  of  color  printing  is  of  any  disadvan¬ 
tage  to  lithography?”  Answer. —  The  system,  if  system  it 
could  properly  be  called,  of  the  above  mode  of  color  printing 


is  not  new  at  all,  for  many  architects,  in  making  multiplex 
copies  of  certain  work,  color  up  an  outline  of  what  they 
desire  to  make  a  multicolor  copy  of,  and  fill  in  the  various 
parts  with  very  bright  aniline  dyes,  then  by  carefully  trans¬ 
ferring  these  color  surfaces  upon  a  good  hectographic  sur¬ 
face  they  obtain  a  printing-plate  yielding  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  impressions,  each  containing  as  many  different  col¬ 
ors  (made  with  one  impression),  as  they  put  colors  up  on  the 
hectograph ;  by  carefully  laying  the  black  drawing  over  this 
color  block  and  pressing  upon  the  back,  the  same  as  making 
an  ordinary  copy  of  writing.  The  reports  which  I  have  seen 
of  Orlow’s  multicolor  machine  describe  the  same  as  fit  for 
very  slow  printing,  especially  adapted  for  government  paper, 
etc.,  as  indeed  the  ruble  notes  are  printed  with  this  machine 
at  present.  The  system  employed  is  this :  There  are  as  many 
color  fountains  as  there  are  colors  to  be  printed,  each  having 
its  own  set  of  rollers,  and  each  color-plate  is  on  a  cylinder ; 
in  that  respect  it  would  be  the  same  as  all  other  multicolor 
presses  so  far  built,  with  this  difference,  however — and  here 
lies  the  novelty  of  Orlow’s  machine,  copied  from  the  tin¬ 
printing  press  —  the  impressions  of  the  different  rollers  are 
successively  deposited  upon  one  large,  single-rubber  roller, 
then  the  combined  impressions  from  this  roller  are  transferred 
upon  the  paper.  I  understand  the  machine  will  be  on  exhi¬ 
bition  in  Paris  this  year.  In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that 
the  principal  data  upon  which  I  base  my  information  regard¬ 
ing  this  press  is  Theo.  Goebel’s  "Die  Graphischen  Kunste 
der  Gegenwart,”  E.  Steiger,  New  York. 

Chemistry  and  Composition  of  Red  Lithographic 
Printing  Inks. —  The  red  pigments  that  can  be  used  as 
components  of  printing  and  lithographic  inks  must  be  free 
from  grit,  and  be  smooth  and  even  when  the  impression 
leaves  the  paper.  Such  a  granular  substance  as  vermilion  is 
not  a  pigment  that  works  well  in  inkmaking.  Apart  from 
its  weight,  causing  it  to  separate  more  or  less  from  the  oil 
vehicle  used  in  making  printing  inks,  it  does  not  combine 
sufficiently  with  the  varnish  to  form  a  homogeneous  ink, 
owing  to  its  origin  from  mercury  and  sulphur,  and  to  the 
saponifying  action  of  the  oil  vehicle.  The  following  red 
chrome  gives  smoother  results  when  used  as  a  red  printing 
ink,  although  it  has  a  heavy  body.  Red  chrome,  however, 
is  one  that  is  much  better  than  vermilion,  because  it  is  less 
granular  and  more  of  a  powdery  consistence,  while  it  com¬ 
bines  with  the  vehicles  used  in  preparing  printers’  inks,  and 
also  lithographers’  inks.  This  red  chrome  is  also  much 
better  than  chrome  orange  as  a  base  on  which  to  make  ver¬ 
milion  tones,  because  the  chrome  orange  is  very  granular, 
and  when  reduced  to  fine  powder  loses  its  brilliant  red,  and 
assumes  more  of  a  yellow  hue ;  moreover,  chrome  orange  is 
a  very  great  oxidizer  of  organic  pigments,  therefore  its  color 
cannot  be  brightened  by  the  addition  of  madder  or  cochineal 
lakes,  whereas  such  oxidation  (which  causes  fading,  bleach¬ 
ing,  or  unevenness  of  the  color)  does  not  so  readily  occur 
with  red  chrome  pigment,  and  it  takes  any  aniline  color  well 
that  will  unite  with  a  lead  base.  To  make  this  red  chrome, 
take  the  following  ingredients,  says  the  British  and  Colonial 
Printer  and  Stationer :  1  pound  of  chromate  of  potash,  2 
pounds  of  dry  white  lead  in  fine  powder,  25  pounds  of  water. 
Method  of  Preparation  for  Red  Chrome  Printing  I?ik. —  Make 
the  water  boiling  hot,  and  then  dissolve  in  it  the  chromate 
of  potash ;  when  all  is  dissolved,  gradually  pour  in  the 
white  lead  (so  that  it  does  not  agglutinate  or  form  lumps) , 
stir  the  whole  time,  and  continue  to  boil  the  mixture  until 
all  the  white  scum  ceases  to  rise.  (This  white  scum  or 
froth  should  be  skimmed  off  as  fast  as  it  appears,  and  may 
be  used  up  by  itself  again  in  a  fresh  quantity  of  potash 
chromate  solution.)  When  the  scum  ceases  to  rise,  allow 
the  pigmentary  matter  to  settle,  pour  off  the  mother  liquid, 
and  turn  the  residue  out  into  a  cloth  filter  ;  carefully  wash 
over  with  hot  water,  and  dry  the  pigment  quickly  in  hot  air. 
The  mother  liquid  that  is  poured  off  from  the  pigment  con- 
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tains  sufficient  potash  chromate  to  give  a  pale  yellow  or 
chamois  color  to  sulphate  of  lead  or  litharge  if  triturated  in 
same ;  but  to  produce  a  brilliant  vermilion  red  it  is  necessary 
to  use  the  large  quantity  of  potash  chromate  specified.  The 
resulting  pigment  is  a  full  poppy  red,  which  can  be  t.oned 
with  suitable  aniline  dyes,  or  otherwise  reduced  with  yellow 
chromes  to  produce  fiery  orange  tones.  When  the  pigment 
is  subjected  to  the  action  of  sunlight  it  does  not  become 
metalized,  i.  e.,  it  does  not  suffer  deoxidation  as  red  lead 
obtained  in  the  ordinary  way  does.  It  is  preferable  to  make 
the  white  into  a  smooth  paste  with  water,  instead  of  adding 
it  dry  to  the  boiling  solution  of  potassic  chromate. 


A  series  of  fifty-one  patents  has  been  issued,  covering  a 
new  system  of  lithographic  printing.  The  basic  patent  is 
No.  637,551,  by  Paul  G.  Frauenfelder,  assignor  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Lithographic  Company,  of  New  York.  He  revives  zinc 
printing,  but  deposits  his  zinc  electrically,  the  same  as  copper 
is  deposited  in  electrotyping,  on  another  surface  of  metal. 
The  zinc  so  deposited  has  the  proper  porosity  for  lithographic 
printing.  In  applying  the  zinc  to  cylinder  printing  it  is 
deposited  on  a  tube,  which  may  be  slipped  on  and  off  the 
cylinder  of  a  press  specially  designed  for  the  purpose.  A 


companion  patent,  No.  637,552,  by  Claude  A.  O.  Resell, 
provides  that  the  surface  or  tube  shall  first  be  covered  to  a 
considerable  thickness  with  a  different  metal,  as  copper,  on 
top  of  which  the  zinc  shall  be  deposited.  Then  when  the 
zinc  has  to  be  removed  to  make  a  new  zinc  surface  for  a  new 
design,  the  copper  protects  the  tube  proper  from  the  nitric 
acid  used  to  eat  off  the  zinc.  Most  of  the  patents  in  the 
series  are  by  Edward  Hett,  who  has  devised  a  most  elabo¬ 
rate  system  of  new  machines  for  printing  from  the  zinc.  We 


have  selected  for  illustration  from  these  No.  637,603,  which  is 
for  handling  single  sheets,  and  No.  637,557,  which  shows  a 
machine  for  printing  in  fifteen  colors,  from  the  roll. 

These  patents  are  very  interesting,  and  indicate  that  a 
very  large  sum  has  been  expended  in  developing  the  system. 
They  all  appear  to  be  founded  on  correct  mechanical  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  the  only  criticism  that  can  fairly  be  made  of  the 
system  is  that  it  is  very  complicated  and  involves  so  much 
mechanism  that  it  may  fail  to  be  commercially  profitable. 


TWO  WELL-KNOWN  RAILROAD  OFFICIALS. 

WE  have  pleasure  in  presenting  herewith  portraits  of 
James  Charlton  and  George  J.  Charlton,  both  gen¬ 
tlemen  well  known  in  railway  circles.  Mr.  James 
Charlton,  who  was  until  recently  General  Passenger  and 
Ticket  Agent  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad,  has  been  a 
leading  figure  in  passenger  traffic  circles  for  a  long  time, 
having  been  in  connected  rail¬ 
way  service  for  fifty- two  years. 
The  Kansas  City  Journal ,  in 
a  recent  issue,  gives  Mr. 
Charlton  a  highly  complimen¬ 
tary  notice,  describing  him 
as  "the  most  unique  figure 
in  the  railroad  history  of 
America.”  Mr.  Charlton  be¬ 
gan  railway  work  in  1847,  as 
junior  clerk  in  the  freight 
department  of  the  Newcastle 
&  Carlisle  Railway.  He  has 
been  connected  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  roads,  but  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Alton.  One  of  the 
last  official  acts  of  C.  H. 
General  Manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  &  Alton  Railroad,  was  to  send  the  following  compli¬ 
mentary  letter  to  Mr.  Charlton  : 

My  Dear  Mr.  Charlton:  Before  you  and  I  sever  our  connection 
with  the  Chicago  &  Alton  road,  I  desire  to  thank  you  most  heartily  for 
your  valuable  service  to  the  company,  and  for  your  loyalty  and  support 
to  your  superior  officers.  I  have  never  known  a  more  loyal  and  faithful 
officer  than  you  have  been.  With  high  regards,  I  am. 

Yours  very  truly,  C.  H.  Chappell. 

Mr.  Charlton  is  still  hale  and  vigorous,  and  proposes  to 
continue  his  connection  with  railroading  for  many  years  to 
come.  He  is  not  only  a  railroad  man,  but  an  interesting 
writer  and  forcible  speaker.  Some  of  his  letters  and  speeches 
have  been  widely  printed  and 
generally  read.  His  leisure 
hours  are  spent  at  his  home 
on  the  North  side,  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  where  he  has  a  private 
library  second,  perhaps,  to 
few  others  in  the  country. 

George  J.  Charlton,  the 
new  General  Passenger  and 
Ticket  Agent  of  the  Alton 
road,  is  forty  years  of  age.  He 
grew  up  with  that  railway, 
entering  the  service  of  the 
company  with  the  passenger 
department  as  messenger  boy 
and  junior  clerk  in  the  fall  of 
1875.  He  has  served  in  every 
capacity  in  the  passenger 
traffic  department  and  the  ticket  accounting  department, 
and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  the  passen¬ 
ger  business.  On  March  14,  1885,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
position  of  Assistant  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
which  position  he  held  until  he  assumed  his  present  one. 


GEORGE  J.  CHARLTON. 


JAMES  CHARLTON. 


Chappell,  Vice-President  and 
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from  month  to  month.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  of  advertising,  and 
should  certainly  result  in  bringing  increased  business  to  this  enterprising 

A  price-list  and  a  blotter  have  been  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  John  M. 
Driver,  319  North  Front  street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Both  are 
printed  in  three  colors  —  black,  green  and  red.  A  holly  border,  in  green 
and  red,  which  Mr.  Driver  says  was  "a  suggestion  from  The  Inland 
Printer,”  sets  off  the  work  attractively,  and  is  nicely  printed.  We  are 
pleased  to  hear  that  it  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  business,  and  are 
satisfied  to  know  that  The  Inland  Printer  is  so  satisfactorily  fulfilling 
its  purpose  of  being  a  helper  and  educator. 

"Once  a  Year”  is  a  three-column,  thirty-six-page  and  cover  publica¬ 
tion,  "Printed  once  a  year  in  the  interest  of  the  Milwaukee  Press  Club.” 
It  is  full  of  entertaining  stories  and  poems,  and  is  exceedingly  well 
printed.  The  even  pages  throughout  are  advertisements,  admirably  dis¬ 
played,  and  the  odd  pages  are  set  in  clean,  readable  type.  The  work  is 
from  the  press  of  the  Evening  Wisconsin ,  which  Has  a  two-page  insert, 
printed  in  five  colors  and  gold  —  an  artistic  piece  of  work  —  tipped  in  the 
center.  The  publication  is  a  credit  to  its  designers,  contributors  and 

A  large  package  of  samples  forwarded  by  William  F.  Schempp, 
Brodhead,  Wisconsin,  contains  many  interesting  specimens  of  typographic 
art.  Mr.  Schempp  has  set  himself  a  high  ideal  and  is  doing  his  best  to 
reach  it.  Each  succeeding  package  of  work  submitted  by  him  shows 
progress,  and  the  present  one  is  far  in  advance  of  the  last  one  reviewed. 
Composition  is  good  in  design  and  execution,  and  presswork  is  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality.  A  booklet,  "  Scenes  in  and  about  Brodhead,”  is  a  collection 
of  half-tone  views  admirably  printed  in  various  tones  of  ink,  and  is  a 
handsome  souvenir. 

The  Peterborough  Review  Printing  and  Publishing  Company,  Peter¬ 
borough,  Ontario,  Canada,  printed  a  program  of  a  banquet  given  in 
honor  of  Hon.  James  Robert  Stratton’s  elevation  to  the  cabinet  of  Ontario. 
It  consists  of  twelve  pages  printed  on  hand-made  stock,  6  by  7J4  inches,  in 
red  and  black,  in  seventeenth-century  style  of  composition.  On  the  cover 
appears  the  word  "Stratton”  in  gold  lettering,  underlined  with  an  orna¬ 
ment  in  blue.  The  work  is  well  conceived  and  daintily  executed,  and  will 
no  doubt  be  preserved  as  a  valuable  souvenir  by  all  who  were  present  on 
the  auspicious  occasion. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  L.  C.  Hay,  foreman  of  the  jobroom  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  The  Inland  Printer 
is  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  book  showing  the  type  faces  in  the  job 
division  'of  the  Government  Printing  Office.  The  work  is  an  excellently 
printed  volume  of  148  pages,  bound  in  cloth,  the  stock  used  being  a  fine 
quality  of  enameled  book  paper,  which  shows  up  the  many  handsome, 
useful  faces  to  good  advantage.  A  well  composed  and  handsomely 
printed  title-page  in  several  colors,  together  with  a  page  showing  the  two- 
color  type,  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  book. 

W.  H.  Wright,  Jr.,  "Electric  Printer,”  Buffalo,  New  York,  sent  out  a 
unique  new  year’s  greeting.  It  is  a  card  3bi  by  AV\  inches,  to’ the  center  of 
which  is  attached  a  four-leaved  clover,  and  with  the  wording"  Wishing  you 
a  prosperous  new  year.  Swear  off  using  cheap  printing.  Turn  over  a 
new  leaf.”  A  large  clover  leaf  of  paper,  on  which  is  printed,  "W.  H. 
Wright,  Jr.,  Electric  Printer,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,”  and  the  year  "1900”  in  large 
figures,  covers  up  the  smaller  leaf  and  part  of  the  above  lettering.  A  slip 
of  French  folio  is  attached  to  the  face  of  the  card,  and  the  whole  is  tied 
with  pink  floss  silk.  It  is  a  neat  and  attractive  souvenir. 

By  courtesy  of  Frederick  E.  Milholland,  superintendent  of  composing- 
room  of  .  the  NeW  York  Tribune -,  we  are  in  receipt  of  a  booklet  entitled 
"The  New  York  Tribune  Chapel’s  New  Year  Greeting  to  Their  Friends  — 
Nineteen  Hundred.”  There  are  in  the  booklet  twenty  pages,  printed  on 
deckle-edge  hand-made  stock,  4/4  by  7  inches,  containing  the  names  of  all 
the  workers  in  the  mechanical  departments  of  the  Tribune.  The  printing 
is  in  chocolate-colored  ink,  with  ornamental  bands  at  head  and  foot  of  the 
pages  in  pale  blue.  The  front  cover  is  printed  in  gold,  and  the  booklet  is 
punched  and  tied  with  a  maroon-colored  silk  ribbon.  It  is  a  neat  souvenir 
of  the  season  which  will  be  prized  by  its  recipients. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  catalogue  issued  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  New 
York  and  London,  giving  illustrations  and  particulars  concerning  all  of 
their  printing  machines.  The  catalogue  starts  in  with  the  rotary  multi¬ 
color  and  half-tone  web  perfecting  press,  and  shows  all  of  their  news¬ 
paper  machines,  and  gives  illustrations  of  their  flat-bed  machines  for 
letter-press  work  and  for  lithographic  use.  A  number  of  other  special 
machines  are  shown,  among  them  being  their  rotary  aluminum  press. 
The  catalogue  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  one  to  those  about  to  pur¬ 
chase  printing  machinery.  It  will  be  sent  on  application  without  charge. 
The  company  can  be  addressed  at  either  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  or 
London,  England. 

A  catalogue  from  the  Marine  Department  of  the  Daimler  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  New  York  city,  is  a  work  of  sixty  pages,  8  by  10  inches 
oblong,  printed  on  heavy  enameled  stock,  enclosed  in  cover,  punched  and 
tied  with  green  silk  cord.  The  book  is  freely  illustrated  with  half-tones  of 
yachts  and  electric  launches  and  marine  engines  made  by  the  company, 
with  views  of  its  works.  These  half-tones  are  superbly  printed  in  tint 
and  black,  giving  a  beautiful  effect.  The  text  is  printed  in  brown,  illus¬ 
trated  with  etchings  printed  in  black.  The  front  cover  is  an  artistic  piece 
of  work  in  black,  green  and  silver  on  dark-green  stock.  The  work  was 


all  done,  except  the  engravings,  by  Robert  L.  Stillson,  Center  and  Pearl 
streets,  New  York,  whose  excellent  work  has  gained  favorable  mention 
on  previous  occasions  in  this  department.  The  work,  from  beginning  to 
end,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  letterpress  printing  it  has 
been  our  pleasure  in  a  long  time  to  behold. 

The  Chicago  &  North-Western  Railway  is  doing  some  very  clever 
advertising.  Its  calendar,  which  advertises  the  Overland  Limited  for 
California,  is  especially  pleasing.  The  picture  adorning  it  is  entitled 
"Who’s  Afraid,”  and  represents  three  youngsters  having  a  very  enjoy¬ 
able  time  in  the  surf  on  the  California  coast.  Its  booklet  entitled  "A 
Brave  Coward,”  by  H.  I.  Cleveland,  has  been  another  good  advertise¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages  and  cover,  neatly  gotten  up 
and  so  exceedingly  interesting  that  no  one  receiving  it  would  fail  to  read 


and  preserve  it.  The  railway’s  holiday  menu  for  the  dining-car  service 
had  a  tastily  embossed  holly  wreath  upon  the  cover,  with  inside  pages 
printed  upon  a  highly  enameled  stock  in  brown  and  blue-black.  The 
daintily  vignetted  cut  of  the  Christmas  pudding  was  the  feature  of  the 
inner  sheet.  We  show  the  cut  referred  to  herewith. 

The  firm  of  Hussey  &  Gillingham,  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  is  evi¬ 
dently  determined  to  lead  all  printers  in  that  far-away  section  of  the 
globe.  We  have  received  a  book  containing  seventy-six  pages,  8  by  IS 
inches,  oblong,  printed  on  highly  enameled  stock,  entitled  "Views  of  Se£>- 
peltsfield.  South  Australia.”  It  shows  many  excellent  half-tone  views  of 
the  Seppeltsfield  Vineyards,  which  are  alternated  throughout  the  book 
with  advertising  pages,  all  admirably  displayed  and  set  in  the  latest 
styles  of  composition.  The  presswork  is  first-class  in  every  respect. 
The  book  is  bound  in  cloth,  stiff  boards,  with  title  embossed  in  gold  on 
front  cover.  The  work  was  gotten  out  for  Mr.  Ernest  Gall,  photographer, 
who  contracted  for  its  execution  with  Messrs.  Hussey  &  Gillingham. 
The  enterprise  and  ability  displayed  in  the  work  is  to  be  commended, 
and  reflects  credit  on  all  concerned  in  its  preparation  and  making.  A 
souvenir  book  of  twenty-four  pages  and  cover,  8 K  by  11  inches,  entitled 
"South  Australian  Views,”  and  published  by  W.  C.  Rigsby,  Adelaide,  is 
also  the  work  of  Hussey  &  Gillingham.  The  half-tone  plates  are  of 
excellent  quality  in  engraving,  and  the  presswork  is  beyond  criticism. 
Artistic  treatment  by  the  pressman  is  discernible  on  every  page. 

CALENDARS. 

A  large  number  of  calendars  were  received,  as  usual  at  this  time  of 
year,  but  space  is  limited  so  that  we  are  only  able  to  mention  the  names 
of  a  few  of  the  printers  sending  same,  with  brief  comments  on  the  more 
artistic  specimens.  The  Independent ,  Winona,  Minn.,  issued  a  very  hand¬ 
some  lithographed  portrait  of  a  child,  with  calendar  months  printed  in 
blue  on  a  matt  frame;  Leonard  D.  Hunt,  Exeter,  N.  H.:  neat  wall  calen¬ 
dar;  Harmegnies  &  Howell,  Monroe  street,  Chicago :  small  wall  calendar 
illustrated  with  butterflies  printed  by  the  three-color  half-tone  process, 
very  artistic ;  Dando,  South  Third  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  wall  calendar 
in  red  and  black  background,  white  figures,  very  effective ;  Ch.  Lorilleux 
&  Cie.,  16  Rue  Suger,  Paris,  France:  useful  pad  calendar;  Stelliner 
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with  display  headings  and  some  italic,  the  6-point  type  being 
largely  in  the  majority ;  the  names  of  the  various  varieties 
set  in  black-faced  type.  There  is  an  average  of  nearly  four 
cuts  to  the  page,  for  the  most  part  small,  making  a  number 
of  different  measures  on  a  page.  The  text  matter  contains 
also  a  great  many  figures,  giving  the  size  of  packages  in 
pounds,  half-pounds,  quarter-pounds  and  ounces,  together 
with  price  per  package,  the  different  varieties  being  divided 
off  in  the  pages  with  rules  and  in  some  cases  mitered  corners 
are  used,  making  it  of  such  a  nature  that  it  should  be  figured 
time-work,  which  would  not  fall  short  of  ten  hours  to  the 
page,  including  correcting  and  locking  up  for  press.  I 
would  not  figure  to  electrotype  the  pages,  as  old  type  can 
be  used.  I  would  figure  the  job,  23,000  copies,  as  follows: 


Composition  and  lock-up  for  press,  16  pages,  10  hours  to  the  page 

at  60  cents  per  hour . . .  $  96.00 

Proofreading . 3.00 

Presswork :  two  8’s  (as  you  figured  to  print  the  job)  at  $1.25  per 

1,000  impressions............ . 57.50 

Make-ready  at  $2.50  per  form  . . .  5.00 

Binding  at  $1.35... . 31.05 

Paper :  47  reams  26  by  40,  35-pound  print,  at  2 cents . .  41.13 

Total . $233.68 


I  consider  the  above  a  conservative  estimate  for  the  work  in 
an  office  such  as  your  letter  leads  me  to  presume  you  have, 
with  facilities  large  enough  to  handle  the  presswork  in  eight- 
page  forms,  power  stitcher  and  cutter.  If  you  had  received 
the  work  at  your  price  —  $165  —  you  could  have  counted  your 
profit  on  the  hand  of  a  sawyer  even  if  the  fingers  were  all 
missing.  The  "other  fellow,”  it  would  seem,  wants  to  keep 
up  appearances  even  though  he  pays  a  bonus.  A  glance 
over  the  following  will  show  the  amount  he  pays  for  the 
privilege  of  doing  the  work. 


Composition  and  lock-up  . . . . .  $96.00 

Proofreading . 3.00 

Presswork:  eight  2’s,  23,000  each  — 184,000  impressions  at  $1 .  184.00 

Binding  at  $2.10 . . . . . . . . .  48.30 

Stock  . . 41.13 

Cutting  stock  for  small  forms . . . . . . .  5.00 

Total  . .  $377.43 

Price  quoted  by  "The  Other  Fellow”.... . . . . . . .  130.00 

Bonus  to  customer...... . $247.43 


A  point  too  often  overlooked  in  estimating  is  the  fact  that 
type  must  again  be  distributed,  and  in  time  replaced  with 
new.  The  cost  on  a  job  is  not  only  what  you  actually  pay 
out  for  labor,  ink  and  paper  stock  ;  your  rent,  light,  power, 
heat,  insurance,  interest  on  investment,  bookkeeping,  pack¬ 
ing,  shipping,  collecting  and  many  other  incidentals  must  be 
taken  care  of  out  of  the  difference  in  actual  cost  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  order  and  price  you  receive.  I  would  advise  the 
printer  who  took  this  order  for  $130  to  keep  tab  on  the  time 
consumed  in  producing  the  finished  work,  figure  it  up 
together  with  distribution  time  and  amount  of  cash  actually 
paid  out  for  paper  stock,  ink,  etc.  Then  add  forty  per  cent 
for  wear  and  tear  and  profit.  This  will  give  him  an  idea  of 
what  he  could  take  the  order  for  next  year.  If  he  does  the 
mechanical  work  himself  he  should  figure  his  time  the  same 
as  journeyman’s  wages,  in  addition  to  whatever  he  considers 
his  time  worth  as  manager  and  proprietor  of  the  plant. 

Useful  Information. —  One  square  inch  of  6-point  (non¬ 
pareil)  contains  144  ems,  7-point  (minion)  106  ems,  8-point 
(brevier)  81  ems,  9-point  (bourgeois)  64  ems,  10-point  (long 
primer)  52  ems,  11-point  (small  pica)  44  ems,  12-point  (pica) 
36  ems.  One  pound  of  6-point  type  contains  628  ems, 
7-point.  400  ems,  8-point  312  ems,  9-point  244  ems,  10-point 
204  ems,  11-point  172  ems,  12 -point  140  ems.  Seven  and  one- 
half  ounces  of  2-point  (six-to-pica)  leads  will  lead  1,000  ems 
6-point  type,  9  ounces  for  7-point,  10)4  ounces  for  8-point,  11 
ounces  for  9-point,  12)4  ounces  for  10-point,  14  ounces  for 
11-point,  16)4  ounces  for  12-point. 


JOHN  RYCHEN. 

John  Rychen,  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Queen  City 
Printing  Ink  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  died  at  his  home  in 
Wyoming,  Ohio,  December  28,  1899,  after' an  illness  of  about 
three  months. 

Mr.  Rychen  was  born  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  April  18, 
1829.  When  a  child  he  came  with  his  parents  to  this  country 
and  settled  near  Kingsboro,  New  York,  where  he  remained 
until,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  left  home  for  good.  During 
the  next  five  years  he  was  occupied  in  securing  an  education, 


teaching  and  otherwise.  On  September  30,  1849,  at  Palatine, 
New  York,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Fannie  Gardner.  In  1853 
he  and  Mrs.  Rychen  moved  to  Troy,  New  York,  where  they 
remained  until  February,  1864,  when  Mr.  Rychen  went  to 
Cincinnati,  the  family  following  in  October.  They  moved 
out  to  Lockland  in  1875,  and  one  year  later  moved  into  the 
home  built  by  and  now  occupied  by  them  in  Wyoming. 

He  learned  the  manufacture  of  varnishes  at  Troy  in  1853, 
and  upon  coming  to  Cincinnati  in  1864  embarked  in  the 
manufacture  of  printing  ink,  an  industry  somewhat  allied  to 
that  of  varnish-making,  and  can  be  said  to  have  made  a 
great  success  of  this  enterprise.  In  it  he  spared  no  time  or 
pains  or  thought  that  would  help  to  produce  the  best  and 
maintain  the  highest  standard  of  quality.  The  large  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  head  of  which  he  stood  at  the  time  of  his  death  is 
a  monument  to  his  skill,  his  enterprise  and  his  integrity. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rychen  were  born  five  children,  one  son 
and  four  daughters.  During  a  married  life  of  over  fifty 
years,  the  anniversary  of  which  was  observed  September  30 
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by  the  family,  the  messenger  of  death  has  entered  the  family 
but  three  times.  The  first  death  was  a  grandson  in  1887 ; 
the  second  a  much-loved  and  beautiful  daughter  in  1893, 
and  the  third  the  one  to  whom  we  are  paying  this  last  sad 
tribute. 

Mr.  Rychen  was  always  an  active  church  worker.  Upon 
coming  to  Cincinnati  he  united  with  the  First  and  later  with 
the  Pine  Street,  now  the  Lincoln  Park  Institutional  Baptist 
Church.  In  these  he  held  the  position  of  deacon,  trustee, 
treasurer  and  Sabbath  school  superintendent.  He  was  one 
of  the  charter  members  in  the  organization  of  the  Wyoming 
Baptist  Church,  and  when  the  church  edifice  was  built,  in 
1883,  it  was  largely  through  his  personal  efforts  that  it  was 
dedicated  with  no  debt,  and  from  that  time  he  has  worked 
hard  that  the  church  might  maintain  that  standard  and  owe 
no  man  anything. 

A  man  of  positive  opinions  and  unyielding  will  power,  he 
raised  a  high  idea  standard,  and  sought  to  bring  his  life  to 
that  standard.  He  was  therefore  a  generous  giver.  Only 
eternity  will  reveal  the  missions  helped,  the  struggling 
interests  encouraged,  and  the  drooping  spirits  revived  by  his 
timely  gifts.  He  believed  a  man  should  give  until  he  felt  it, 
and  many  a  time  denied  himself  that  he  might  help  others. 
He  will  be  sadly  missed  among  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and 
business  acquaintances. 

TOURO  ROBERTSON. 

Touro  Robertson,  vice-president  of  the  American  Bank- 
Note  Company,  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease  on  January  6, 
at  his  residence  in  New  York.  Mr.  Robertson  was  one  of 
the  best  known  printing  authorities  in  the  country  and  a 
pioneer  in  the  bank-note  business.  He  was  born  March  7, 
1841,  in  Philadelphia,  of  a  distinguished  family.  His  father, 
Col.  William  Robertson,  was  aide-de-camp  on  General  Jack¬ 
son’s  staff  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  He  invented  the 
first  steel-plate  printing-press  ever  used  and  was  also  the 
inventor  of  a  long  list  of  minor  mechanical  contrivances  used 
in  the  manufacture  and  printing  of  bank-note  paper. 


The  Tudor  Press,  New  York,  has  removed  from  64  Uni¬ 
versity  place  to  120  and  122  East  Fourteenth  street. 


The  Unitype  Company  has  removed  its  offices  in  Chicago 
from  188  Monroe  street  to  200  Monroe  street,  in  the  Williams 
building,  where  it  has  larger  and  finer  quarters  than  at  the 
old  location. 


Frank  Beck,  formerly  foreman  of  the  pressroom  of  The 
Henry  O.  Shepard  Company,  is  now  in  business  for  himself, 
under  the  name  of  the  Frank  Beck  Company,  at  22-24  Cus¬ 
tomhouse  place,  Chicago. 


F.  H.  Clarke,  general  manager  of  the  Standard  Engrav¬ 
ing  Company,  Philadelphia,  has  purchased  the  interest  of 
Arthur  Liveright  in  that  concern,  and  assumes  all  the  assets 
and  liabilities  of  the  company  and  will  continue  the  business 
at  the  old  stand,  632  Chestnut  street. 


The  Master  Printers’  Association  of  eastern  New  York, 
was  organized  at  Albany,  New  York,  January  12,  1900,  for 
mutual  profit.  The  following  officers  were  elected :  Presi¬ 
dent,  M.  V.  Dolan  ;  vice-president,  Walter  McMurray  ;  secre- 
tery,  C.  M.  Winchester,  Jr.;  treasurer,  C.  F.  Williams. 


The  Glidden  &  White  Company,  makers  of  printing  inks, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  of 


Ohio  for  a  charter  to  incorporate.  The  incorporators  are 
F.  H.  Glidden,  F.  K.  Glidden,  J.  F.  Glidden,  C.  N.  White, 
F.  J.  Baumgartner  and  W.  C.  Connelly.  The  company 
reports  that  it  has  closed  a  very  prosperous  year. 

Charles  N.  Stevens,  formerly  manager  for  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Machinery  Company,  has  been  appointed  Western  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Seybold  Machine  Company,  with  headquarters 
at  347  Dearborn  street,  Chicago.  Mr.  F.  H.  Lueders  goes 
to  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  will  look  after  his  old  territory  in 
addition  to  attending  to  matters  at  the  works. 

M.  S.  Bulkley,  formerly  in  charge  of  sales  of  John  H. 
Walker’s  paper  mill,  and  also  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Paper  Digest,  has  resigned  his  position  with  John  H.  Walker 
and  taken  a  position  with  the  Munn  Wired  Envelope  Com¬ 
pany,  133  Mulberry  street,  New  York,  where  a  part  of  his 
duties  will  be  to  attend  to  the  buying  of  the  paper. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  elected  as  officers  of 
the  Chicago  Press  Club  for  1900:  President,  John  E.  Wright; 
vice-president,  A.  H.  Yount;  second  vice-president,  I.  J. 
Bryan;  third  vice-president,  J.  R.  Youatt ;  treasurer,  E.  J. 
Baker;  recording  secretary,  Elton  Lower;  financial  secre¬ 
tary,  John  B.  Waldo;  librarian,  John  T.  Bramhall. 

Charles  Hellmuth,  manufacturing  agent  for  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  Kast  &  Ehinger’s  lithographic  and 
printing  inks,  New  York,  has  opened  a  branch  in  Chicago, 
at  357  South  Clark  street,  in  the  Wells  building.  This 
arrangement  will  be  a  great  convenience  for  users  of  his  inks 
in  the  West,  who  were  formerly  compelled  to  send  to  New 
York  for  the  goods. 

W.  E.  Wroe  and  L.  H.  Bigelow  have  formed  a  partner¬ 
ship,  under  the  name  of  Wroe  &  Bigelow,  with  offices  in  the 
Monadnock  building,  Chicago,  as  manufacturers’  agents  and 
dealers  in  all  grades  of  paper  and  cardboard.  Mr.  Bigelow 
was  formerly  connected  with  the  Chicago  Paper  Company, 
and  Mr.  Wroe  is  well  known  to  paper  buyers  in  the  capacity 
of  mill  agent  and  wholesale  dealer. 

The  old  firm  of  Earhart  &  Richardson,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
is  now  out  of  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  has  been  reorgan¬ 
ized  under  the  name  of  the  Ebbert  &  Richardson  Company. 
The  officers  are  :  J.  E.  Richardson,  president ;  E.  S.  Ebbert, 
vice-president  and  treasurer  ;  M.  Schwartz,  secretary.  The 
company  starts  off  again  with  a  good  line  of  business, 
and  ’its  conductors  feel  satisfied  that  it  has  a  bright  future 
before  it. 

George  L.  Alexander,  who  for  the  past  fifteen  months 
has  been  manager,  of  the  American  Type  Founders  Com¬ 
pany  in  Portland,  Oregon,  has  been  promoted  to  the  position 
of  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  house.  As  a  token  of  their 
esteem ,  the  men  who  have  been  working  under  him  at  the 
Portland  branch  presented  him,  on  January  9,  with  a  golden 
match  safe,  suitably  engraved,  also  a  gold  pen.  Mr.  Alexan¬ 
der  has  won  the  good  opinion  of  all  with  whom  he  has  come 
in  contact.  His  successor,  John  S.  Pinney,  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  same  company  in  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and 
St.  Paul,  and  is  well  known  to  the  trade  in  his  old  territory. 
Both  changes  will  no  doubt  result  advantageously  to  the 
company  and  the  coast  business  be  well  looked  after  by  the 
new  managers. 

Robert  W.  Leigh,  Western  manager  of  the  Unitype 
Company,  has  been  proudly  exhibiting  a  unique  Christmas 
present  to  recent  callers  at  his  office  on  Monroe  street, 
Chicago.  Although  great  success  is  being  enjoyed  by  the 
company  in  the  East  the  Western  office  is  far  in  the  lead  in 
the  number  of  orders  received  for  the  Simplex  Typesetter 
during  the  month  of  December.  The  general  manager  of 
the  company,  Herbert  L.  Baker,  acknowledged  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  West  by  sending  a  large  fruit-cake,  lettered  with 
the  finest  typographical  effect  possible  from  a  "chef’s”  com¬ 
position  :  "The  Western  Office  Takes  It.  ”  The  start  of  the 
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company’s  business  for  the  new  year  indicates  that  the  record 
of  December  may  be  excelled  by  both  offices  before  many 
months  pass. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  the  appearance  of 
the  Sanders  Engraving  Company’s  plant  in  St.  Louis  after  its 
fire  in  December  last.  The  company  now  has  offices  in  the 
Holland  building  on  Seventh  street  between  Pine  and  Olive, 
with  works  in  the  Howard  building  adjoining.  The  build- 


PART  OF  PHOTO-ENGRAVING  DEPARTMENT. 

Three  views  in  the  plant  of  the  Sanders  Engraving  Company,  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  on  December  10. 


ings  are  connected  with  a  specially  constructed  bridge,  and 
the  plant  as  now  arranged  is  considered  an  ideal  one.  The 
art  department  is  in  the  Holland  building,  with  the  general 
offices. 

The  staff  of  Hide  and  Leather ,  Chicago,  presented  its 
employer  on  Christmas  with  a  handsome  gentleman’s  travel¬ 
ing  toilet  case.  Mr.  R.  C.  Jacobsen,  editor  and  proprietor 
of  Hide  and  Leather ,  with  his  accustomed  thoughtfulness  and 
liberality  toward  his  employes,  both  in  the  home  and  branch 
offices,  presented  each  with  a  substantial  cash  Christmas 
present.  Not  only  was  his  thoughtfulness  manifested  in  this 
manner,  but  for  several  years  past  he  has  given  his  workers 
the  Saturday  half-holiday,  both  summer  and  winter,  a  good 
example  for  employers  everywhere,  and  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  secure  faithful  service  from  employes. 

E.  C.  Greenman,  Western  manager  for  Messrs.  C.  B. 
Cottrell  &  Sons  Company,  Chicago,  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  been  able  to  enlist  in  behalf  of  this  well-known  house 
the  services  of  so  efficient  a  man  as  Henry  Stanley  Griffin,  of 
Philadelphia.  Although  not  of  Quaker  origin,  Mr.  Griffin’s 
connection  for  a  number  of  years  with  Philadelphia  enter¬ 
prises  has  led  to  his  being  looked  upon  as  a  typical  Phila¬ 
delphian,  and  it  was  with  feelings  of  regret  that  his  host  of 
friends  in  that  city  saw  him  depart  to  take  up  a  new  field 
of  labor.  Mr.  Griffin’s  recent  connection  with  the  Carver 
&  Swift  Stamping  Press  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
brought  him  most  prominently  before  the  leading  printers  of 
this  country,  as  well  as  those  abroad,  and  given  him  a  most 
varied  and  wide  experience  in  the  handling  of  printing 
machinery.  While  of  a  retiring  nature  and  kindly  disposition, 
Mr.  Griffin  is  a  man  of  broad  ideas,  pleasing  manner,  and  of 
sterling  integrity.  Possessing,  as  he  does,  large  mechanical 
as  well  as  business  ability,  and  one  whom  it  is  a  real  pleasure 
to  meet  and  talk  with,  he  is  most  peculiarly  fitted  to  largely 
advance  the  interests  of  the  position  he  has  been  called  upon 
to  fill. 

Readers  have  noticed  the  page  advertisements  of  the 
Inland  Type  Foundry,  which  have  appeared  in  the  last  ten 
numbers  of  The  Inland  Printer.  They  were  printed  with 
luxuriantly  wide  margins  and  without  any  display  whatever, 
closely  following  the  classical  book  pages  of  over  four  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  But  the  feature  which  probably  attracted 
most  attention  was  the  large  illuminated  initial  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  advertisement.  Each  number  showed  a  different 
letter  richly  illuminated  in  many  colors  and  gold,  printed  on 
thin  paper  and  deftly  attached  to  the  regular  page  of  The 
Inland  Printer.  These  initials  were  exact  copies  from 
illuminated  manuscripts  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  On  account  of  the  method  of  getting  them  up,  no 
doubt  these  have  been  the  most  expensive  advertisements,  as 
well  as  among  the  most  attractive,  which  have  ever  appeared 
in  the  regular  body  of  The  Inland  Printer.  While  many 
of  our  readers  have  expressed  their  admiration  of  them,  and 
the  advertisers  have  stated  that  they  [were  highly  pleased 
with  the  results,  we  regret  to  say  that,  owing  to  the  ruling  of 
the  postoffice  authorities,  we  will  be  unable  to  issue  the  rest 
of  the  series,  and  this  attractive  feature  will  have  to  be  dis¬ 
continued.  Comment  on  this  ruling  by  those  interested  is 
desired  by  the  publishers. 

With  the  close  of  the  year  1899,  the  printing  firm  of 
Wynkoop,  Hallenbeck,  Crawford  Company  retired  from 
Albany  and  the  city  lost  one  of  its  best  concerns.  This  com¬ 
pany  have  one  of  the  largest  plants  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  opened  the  Albany  branch  in  1895,  when  they  secured 
the  State  printing.  They  first  had  temporary  quarters  at  39 
Columbia  street,  which  they  occupied  for  about  six  months, 
when  they  leased  the  East  New  York  Shoe  Company’s  build¬ 
ing  on  Hamilton  street,  where  they  have  since  been  located. 
In  this  place  they  have  had  a  splendid  plant  for  the  State 
work,  and  in  addition  brought  to  Albany  from  their  New 
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York  house  many  of  their  large  contracts,  which  have  kept 
a  large  force  of  hands  employed.  The  Wynkoop,  Hallen- 
beck,  Crawford  Company  have  been  government  contractors 
for  many  years,  and  are  the  printers  of  the  United  States 
money  orders.  A  part  of  this  work  has  been  done  in  Albany. 
By  having  an  Albany  branch  they  have  been  enabled  to 
handle  a  great  deal  of  the  overflow  from  their  New  York 
plant,  which  has  been  crowded  continually  with  business. 
The  Wynkoop,  Hallenbeck,  Crawford  Company  have  sold 
their  Albany  branch  to  James  B.  Lyon,  who  has  secured  the 
State  printing  for  the  next  two  years.  The  work  for  the 
State  will  still  be  done  in  the  Hamilton  street  building,  and 
C.  M.  Winchester,  Jr.,  who  has  been  manager  for  the  Wyn¬ 
koop,  Hallenbeck,  Crawford  Company,  will  remain  in  that 
position  for  Mr.  Lyon.  Mr.  Winchester  has'  been  a  resident 
of  Albany  for  the  past  four  years,  and  his  many  friends  will 
be  glad  to  learn  that  he  is  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  State 
printing-house.  The  Wynkoop,  Hallenbeck,  Crawford  Com¬ 
pany  have  lately  enlarged  their  New  York  plant  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  several  large  modern  presses  and  other  improvements 
which  will  give  them  increased  facilities  for  their  business 
there. 


A  FIRE  IN  CHICAGO. 

On  December  30,  1899,  a  disastrous  fire  occurred  at  the 
corner  of  Monroe  and  Franklin  streets,  Chicago,  which 
nearly  resulted  in  causing  readers  of  The  Inland  Printer 
to  miss  the  January  issue.  The  Butler  Paper  Company  was 
seriously  damaged,  the  greatest  loss  being  by  water.  Their 
business  was  continued  with  little  interruption,  however,  the 
stock  in  the  warehouses  and  in  the  building  occupied  by  The 
Inland  Printer  enabling  them  to  look  after  customers  with 
their  usual  promptness. 

The  Henry  O.  Shepard  Company,  printers  of  The  Inland 
Printer,  was  compelled  to  shut  down  on  account  of  water 
in  the  basement,  but  the  delay  was  only  temporary,  and  the 


Front  view  after  the  fire  on  Monroe  street,  Chicago,  December  30, 1899, 
which  came  near  destroying  The  Inland  Printer 
and  the  Butler  Paper  Company. 


loss,  aside  from  the  delay  of  business,  was  small.  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  corner  building,  showing  the  damaged  wall 
which  fell  in  on  the  roof  of  the  Butler  building,  and  a  front 
view  showing  the  Butler  and  Inland  Printer  buildings,  are 
given  herewith.  An  illustration  of  the  damage  caused  to  the 
Butler  Company  will  be  found  on  page  645  of  this  issue. 
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re  at  the  comer  of  Monroe  and  Franklin  streets,  Chicago,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  30, 1899,  which  nearly  resulted  in  total  loss  to  The  Inland 
Printer  and  the  Butler  Paper  Company. 

BUSINESS  NOTICES 

1 

This  department  is  designed  exclusively  for  business  announce¬ 
ments  of  advertisers  and  for  descriptions  of  articles,  machinery 
and  products  recently  introduced  for  the  use  of  printers  and  the 
printing  trades.  Statements  published  herein  do  not  necessarily 
voice  the  opinion  of  this  journal. 

The  new  $12.60  type-high  numbering  machine,  made  by 
The  Bates  Machine  Company,  346  Broadway,  New  York,  is 
absolutely  accurate  and  the  best  money  will  buy  —  at  least 
prominent  printers  everywhere  say  so. 


SPRAGUE  MOTORS. 

A  large  order  has  just  been  received  by  the  Sprague 
Electric  Company,  of  New  York,  for  sixteen  motors,  to  be 
used  in  running  the  presses  and  machinery  in  a  lithograph¬ 
ing  establishment  at  Tokio,  Japan.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
finest  equipped  plants  in  Japan,  and  will  be  operated  under 
the  supervision  of  a  Japanese  expert  who  is  now  in  this 
country  gathering  ideas.  The  selection  of  the  Lundell 
motors  demonstrates  the  ability  of  the  Japanese  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  electrically  operated  machinery,  and  also 
the  best  motors. 


SPECIAL  SALE  OF  SECONDHAND  MACHINERY. 

Gane  Brothers  &  Company,  406  North  Third  street,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  have  on  sale  a  number  of  pieces  of  first- 
class  secondhand  machinery,  all  in  good  order,  which  will 
be  sold,  to  move  them  quickly,  at  half  price  and  less.  The 
list  includes  ruling-machines,  with  and  without  striker ;  Ellis 
and  Sanborn  roller-backers ;  Seybold  job-folder ;  36-inch 
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paper-cutter  ("The  Sheridan”);  table  shears;  Champion 
paper-cutter,  paging  and  numbering  machines ;  Smythe 
sewing-machines.  All  these  machines  are  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition  and  will  be  disposed  of  at  great  bargains.  It  will  be 
of  interest  to  parties  desiring  such  machinery  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  them  at  once. 


EMBOSSING, 

As  taught  by  the  book  "Practical  Embossing,”  on  a  job 
press,  by  Frank  A.  Cunningham,  of  Cunningham  &  Co., 
Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  takes  no  more  impression  than 
the  printing  of  the  job  that  is  to  be  embossed.  The  male 
and  female  dies  ( not  the  " squeeze ”)  do  the  embossing.  The 
book  teaches  how  to  do  it.  Circulars  on  application. 


A  FAMOUS  MACHINE. 

The  Richards  engravers’  ruling  machine  is  known  in 
every  civilized  country  as  a  unique  labor-saver,  surpassing 
the  most  careful  hand-work,  an  invention  which  stands 
alone,  occupying  a  field  so  completely  and  satisfactorily  that 
no  other  machine  is  needed.  The  F.  Wesel  Manufacturing 
Company,  82  Fulton  street,  New  York,  are  sole  selling  agents 
for  this  celebrated  machine. 


“IT’S  A  BIG  SUCCESS!” 

Everybody  says  so. 

The  reports  from  printers  all  read  one  way — not  one 
adverse  criticism  has  been  made  concerning  the  typewriter 
type,  patented  and  owned  in  Boston  by  the  Typewriter  Type 
Company,  146  Franklin  street.  Last  month’s  insert  showed 
its  work  and  the  company  will  send  any  one  proof  of  its 
claims.  Fine  imitation  typewriter  circulars  may  now  be 
produced,  printing  direct  from  the  face  of  the  new  type. 
Profit  in  every  font  in  every  office.  Write  today. 


A  SPLENDID  AD.  FOR  THE  COTTRELLS. 

What  better  advertisement  of  the  capabilities  of  Cottrell 
presses  and  folders  could  have  been  arranged  than  the  article 
by  Frank  A.  Munsey  in  Munsey's  for  December,  on  "The 
Making  and  Marketing  of  Munsey’s  Magazine  ?”  It  will  do 
that  firm  much  good.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Munsey  says  in 
reply  to  a  letter  sent  him  : 

New  York,  December  2, 1899. 

C.  B.  Cottrell  &  Sons  Co.,  New  York  City  : 

Dear  Sirs,—  Replying  to  your  letter  asking  if  all  the  printing-presses 
and  folding  machines  referred  to  in  my  article  in  the  December  issue  of 
Munsey's,  entitled  "The  Making  and  Marketing  of  Munsey’s  Magazine,” 
are  Cottrell  presses  and  folding  machines,  I  will  say  yes ;  all  Cottrell 
presses  and  folders,  with  the  exception  of  two  small  platen  presses  for 
jobwork.  So  far  as  printing  and  folding  goes,  all  our  magazines  are 
manufactured  on  your  machinery.  Very  truly  yours, 

Frank  A.  Munsey. 

Those  who  have  not  seen  the  article  should  purchase  a 
copy  of  Munsey's  and  read  every  line  of  it.  There  is  "food 
for  thought”  in  it.  _ 

THE  MAMMOTH  HAND  PRESS. 

The  following  letter  received  by  Paul  Shniedewend  &  Co. 
from  the  American  Three-Color  Company,  Chicago,  shows 
how  well  the  latter  firm  appreciate  the  new  Mammoth  press 
recently  installed  by  them,  as  well  as  the  other  Reliance 
presses  which  they  have  been  using.  The  letter  tells  its  own 
story  : 

Paul  Shniedewend.  &  Co.: 

Dear  Sirs,— After  having  your  Mammoth  press  in  our  institution 
for  the  last  six  weeks,  we  are  in  a  position  to  say  that  we  now  consider 
it  about  the  best  investment  we  have  made  of  late  years  in  the  way  of  a 
labor  and  money  saving  device.  We  have  three  of  your  regular  B  size 
Reliance  presses  in  our  place,  which  are  giving  us  much  better  satisfac¬ 
tion  than  the  old-style  Washington  hand  presses,  but  we  take  particular 
pleasure  in  saying  that  we  are  enabled  to  proof  extraordinary  large-size 
plates  on  this  new-style  press  of  yours,  which  formerly  we  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  put  on  a  cylinder  press  for  proofing  purposes,  and  everybody 


knows  the  expense  of  operating  a  cylinder  press  and  holding  it  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  until  all  the  colors  are  printed  on  top  of  each  other,  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  our  business,  and  therefore  the  possibility  of  doing  this  kind  of 
work  on  a  hand  press  is  certainly  a  very  profitable  investment  to  us. 

We  wish  you  abundant  success,  which  you  certainly  deserve,  and 
remain,  Yours  very  truly, 

American  Three-Color  Company, 

Theo  Regensteiner,  President. 


SHOEMAKER’S  HISTORIC  CORNER. 

The  firm  of  J.  L.  Shoemaker  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  deal¬ 
ers  in  bookbinders’  materials  and  machinery,  is  well  known 
to  the  trade,  but  very  few  people  are  aware  of  the  historic 
interest  that  centers  around  the  corner  of  Minor  and  Sixth 
streets,  where  stands  the  building  shown  in  these  columns. 
The  original  owner  of  this  property  was  Robert  Morris,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  patriots  of  the  stirring  times  of  the 
Revolution.  The  original  deed  from  him  is  now  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  J.  L.  Shoemaker  &  Co.,  and  is  highly  prized  by 


them.  In  1827  a  die-cutting  business  was  established  on  this 
spot  by  M.  W.  Baldwin,  founder  of  the  Baldwin  locomotive 
works,  and  is  carried  on  to  this  day  in  the  rear  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Here,  too,  the  first  locomotive  was  built  by  Mr.  Bald¬ 
win.  Since  that  period  a  number  of  changes  have  taken 
place.  In  1840  the  firm  .became  Gaskell,  Copper  &  Fry,  then 
Copper  &  Fry,  and  afterward  John  C.  Copper  &  Co.  In 
1880  the  three  brothers,  Joshua  L.,  Charles  J.  and  Owen 
Shoemaker  assumed  control  of  th.e  business,  and  the  present 
large  trade  which  extends  into  all  parts  of  the  country  is  the 
result  of  their  united  efforts.  Coupled  with  fine  business 
abilities,  these  gentlemen  possess  pleasing  personalities, 
which  have  made  them  many  friends,  and  they  are  justly 
entitled  to  the  success  which  they  have  achieved. 


THE  NEW  MONON.  NOON  MAIL. 

One  of  the  finest  trains  between  Chicago  and  the  Ohio 
river,  if  not  between  Chicago  and  any  point,  was  put  in  serv¬ 
ice  early  in  January  on  the  Monon  Route,  for  the  Chicago, 
Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  service,  via  Monon  Route  and 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railway,  leaving  Chicago 
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11:45  a.m.  The  train  is  fresh  from  the  Monon  shops  at 
Lafayette,  where  it  was  built  and  equipped  entire,  with  the 
exception  of  the  big  Brooks  engine.  It  is  painted  exteriorly 
in  the  distinctive  Monon  dark  olive,  fitted  up  with  the  wide 
vestibules,  dustproof  screens,  ratchet  brakes,  Pintsch  gas, 
steam  heat,  and  all  other  modern  improvements.  The  train 
consists  of  a  combination  baggage  and  mail,  a  smoker,  a 
ladies’  car,  with  high-back  seats,  upholstered  in  old-gold 
plush,  with  separate  closets  and  lavatories  in  each  end,  and 
a  combination  parlor  and  dining  car,  upholstered  in  dark 
green  velour,  with  observation  platform.  The  finish  is  of 
mahogany  and  nickel  throughout.  The  tables  on  the  open¬ 
ing  day  were  daintily  decorated  with  roses  and  ferns  and 
sparkled  with  cut-glass,  etc.  The  wheels  are  all  of  paper, 
with  steel  rims.  Verily,  to  what  odd  uses  may  things  not 
return  !  To  paraphrase  Hamlet : 

Imperial  Caesar’s  rescript,  read,  turned  to  pulp  and  pressed, 

May  make  a  wheel  to  speed  you  while  you  rest. 


THE  HARRIS  AUTOMATIC  PRESS. 

The  Stationery  World ,  of  London,  has  had  a  representa¬ 
tive,  who  signs  himself  "Up-to-Dater,”  traveling  through  the 
Americas  in  search  of  trade  points.  Some  of  those  which  he 
has  found  are  interesting  and  valuable.  At  New  Orleans  he 
found  a  friend  in  the  congenial  Col.  A.  W.  Hyatt,  of  the 
Hyatt  Stationery  Manufacturing  Company.  According  to 
the  correspondent,  as  the  pride  of  his  printing-house,  Colonel 
Hyatt  showed  the  Britisher  a  Harris  Automatic  press.  The 
correspondent  writes  as  follows  : 

"By  the  way,”  said  Colonel  Hyatt,  "perhaps  you  have  not  seen  the 
much-talked-about  Harris  Automatic  press.  It  is  made  at  Niles,  Ohio, 
and  a  very  clever  machine  it  is.  Just  let  this  gentleman  see  this  machine 
running,”  said  the  Colonel  to  his  manager.  "Certainly,”  was  the  rdply. 
It  does  not  take  up  any  more  room  than  an  ordinary  Cropper,  and  is 
very  exact  and  reliable.  "It  is  the  very  best  press  in  existence,”  said  the 
Colonel’s  son,  "for  long  runs  on  small  work,  such  as  envelope  memo, 
printing,  when  we  can  get  a  speed  of  25,000  per  hour.” 

The  traveler  also  visited  the  Garcia  Stationery  Company, 
which  is  also  on  Camp  street,  the  printing  headquarters  of 
New  Orleans.  Mr.  Garcia  exhibited  some  bank  ledgers.  The 
visitors  cheerfully  admitted  the  ledgers  to  be  better  than  any 
that  British  bankers  would  pay  for.  Mr.  Garcia  also  showed 
his  visitor  a  Harris  Automatic  press  and  spoke  of  it  in  the 
highest  terms. 

LONG  WOOD  QUOINS. 

The  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Two  Rivers, 
Wisconsin,  and  Middletown,  New  York,  have  put  on  the 
market  a  new  improved  wooden  quoin,  which  will  no  doubt 
be  extensively  used  by  the  best  printers.  It  is  the  idea  of  Mr. 
Heber  Wells,  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  and  it  is  known  as  the 
"Wells  Long  Wood  Quoin.”  It  has  one  distinctive  feature 
never  possessed  by  any  wood  quoin  before  :  that  is,  it  can  be 
used  with  straight  ordinary  furniture,  and  no  side-sticks  are 


required.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  quoins  having  the 
bevel  on  one  side  only,  and  they  are  used  in  pairs,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  Contrary  to  general  opinion,  the  days  of 
wood  quoins  are  not  over,  and  the  Hamilton  Manufacturing 
Company  report  an  increasing  demand  for  them  by  the  best 
printers,  as  there  is  absolutely  no  damage  to  the  type  by 
accidents  in  dropping  the  quoins  on  type  forms.  The  chief 
advantage  that  a  modern  metal  quoin  has  had  over  a  wood 
quoin  is  the  long  bearing  surface.  This  is  met  in  this  new  long 


wood  quoin.  They  are  provided  on  top  with  a  notch,  which 
assists  in  unlocking  them.  They  are  made  in  four  sizes,  of 
boxwood  and  hickory,  and  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  holding 
one  hundred  quoins,  and  are  sold  at  moderate  prices.  All 
dealers  will  have  them  in  stock.  A  descriptive  circular  of 
these  quoins  will  be  mailed  by  the  Hamilton  Manufacturing 
Company  on  application. 


THE  WELLS  TWO -FONT  JOB  CASE. 

The  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company  call  attention 
this  month  in  their  advertisement,  on  page  675,  to  an  im¬ 
proved  case  which  was  originally  designed  and  placed  upon 
the  market  by  Mr.  Heber  Wells,  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 
This  case  has  a  number  of  advantages  which  printers  will  at 
once  recognize. _ 

THE  CHALLENGE  BOOK  STABBER. 

A  simple  and  useful  device  for  printing-offices  is  the 
Challegne  book  stabber,  which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  attached  to  the  clamp  of  a  paper-cutter.  The 


comb-like  piece  is  the  stripper,  which  is  secured  to  the  bed 
of  the  cutter,  acting  as  a  stripper  and  gauge  for  the  work. 
The  needles  may  be  set  at  any  desired  distance  apart  within 
a  space  of  7 inches,  and  will  stab  any  thickness  up  to  %  of 
an  inch.  It  is  applicable  to  any  cutter,  and  for  binding 
pamphlets,  checkbooks,  receipts,  order  blanks,  tabs,  etc.,  its 
utility  will  be  seen  at  a  glance.  The  price  is  only  $4.  Illus¬ 
trated  circulars  can  be  obtained  from  any  typefounder  or 
dealer,  or  from  the  manufacturers,  The  Challenge  Machinery 
Company,  Chicago. 

ENGRAVED  BRASS  DATE  LINES. 

No  font  of  type  on  a  daily  paper  is  worked  so  hard  as 
the  date-line  font.  It  is  being  renewed  continually  if  good 
appearance  is  insisted  on.  To  limit  this  expense  the  use  of 
engraved  brass  logotypes  is  recommended.  These  are  made 

SEPTEMBER  9,  1902.  PAGES. 

by  the  F.  Wesel  Manufacturing  Company,  82  Fulton  street, 
New  York,  the  firm  which  more  than  any  other  caters  to  the 
requirements  of  newspaper  establishments.  These  logotypes 
are  very  durable,  and  are  not  in  the  least  affected  by  stereo¬ 
typing.  Any  suitable  style  of  type  can  be  matched. 


A  NEW  ENGRAVING  FIRM. 

The  Brinkerhoff  &  Barnett  Engraving  Company  is  a  new 
engraving  house  recently  started  in  Chicago,  at  300  Dear¬ 
born  street.  Joseph  H.  Barnett  is  president;  G.  H.  Brin¬ 
kerhoff,  treasurer;  and  L.  A.  Larson,  vice-president  and 
secretary.  Fuller  details  will  be  given  next  month. 
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Glidden's  Printing  Inks 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER 

Vest  Pocket  Manual  of  Printing. 

A  FULL  AND  CONCISE  EXPLANATION  OF  ALL  THE  TECHNICAL  POINTS  IN 


TABLE  OF  GONTENTS. 

Punctuation:  The  Comma,  Semicolon,  Colon,  Period,  Note  of  Interro¬ 
gation,  Exclamation  Mark,  Hyphen,  M,arks  of  Parenthesis,  Dash,  Apos¬ 
trophe  —  Capitalization  —  Style:  The  Use  and  Non-use  of  Figures, 
Abbreviations,  Italicizing,  Quotations— Marked  Proof— Corrected  Proof- 
Proofreader’s  Marks  — Make-up  of  a  Book  —  Imposition  and  Sizes  of 
Books  — Sizes  of  the  Untrimmed  Leaf— Type  Standard— Number  of 
Words  in  a  Square  Inch  — Relative  Sizes  of  Type— Explanation  of  the 
Point  System  —  Weight  of  Leads  Required  for  any  Work— Number  of 

Leads  to  the  Pound— To  Print  Consec"*: —  XT“~' - 'T'~  n - *  ^ — 1—a 

Paper  from  Peeling  —  Engraving  ar  _  _  _ 

Principal  Technical  Terms  Used  in  Fine  Bookbinding  — Relative  Values 
of  Bindings  —  Directions  for  Securing 


Regular  Envelope  Sizi 


1  CONVENIENT  VEST  POCKET  SIZE. 

Sizes  of  Newspapers— Leads  for  News-  NEATLY  BOUND  IN  LEATHER, 
papers  — •  Newspaper  Measurement  —  (j-  ROUND  CORNERS.  86  PAGES. 
Imposition  of  Forms.  *  PRICE,  50  CENTS.  POSTPAID. 


you 


CUTS  AND  GET  THEN 


'  *  THE 

pHTSDUfTO 
P  H  OT  O -  6N  GRAVIN  C 
COMPANY- 


Pi  rT^ftUPG  PA 


PERFECT 


out-of-town  orders  receive 

our  special  attention  and 
prompt  deliver/  guaranteed 


How  to 
Invest. 


Invest  One  Dollar  in  a 
copy  of  “  Hints  on  Im¬ 
position,”  a  handbook 
for  printers  by  T.  B. 
Williams.  The  ratio  of 
returns  in  information 
will  be 

1,000  to  1. 

This  book  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  description 
of  all  ordinary  methods  employed  in  the  impo¬ 
sition  of  book  forms.  Large  and  small  forms 
share  equal  criticism,  the  construction  and 
advantages  of  each  being  carefully  explained. 
A  very  helpful  feature  of  the  book  is  the  show¬ 
ing  of  the  imposed  form  and  the  folded  sheet 
side  by  side. 

Several  chapters  are  allotted  to  the  ‘  ‘making 
of  margins”  in  the  form,  imposition  and  locking 
up  of  pages  of  unequal  size  in  a  form,  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  imposition  of  large  envelope  forms, 
register,  gripper  margin,  etc.,  etc.,  also  numer¬ 
ous  hints  and  suggestions  which  combine  to 
make  the  book  exceedingly  valuable  to  the 
workman.  The  book  contains  over  one  hundred 
illustrations. 

Price,  leather,  fi.oo.  Sent  postpaid>on  receipt 
of  price. 

The  Inland  Printer  Company, 


150  Nassau  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


212-214  Monroe  Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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Zbe  Color  Printer 

By  J.  F.  EARHART. 


IT  CASTS 
A  WONDERFUL 
LIGHT 

On  the  Mysteries  of  the 
Art  of  Printing  in  Color. 


A  Veritable 
Work  of  Art. 

The  Standard 
Work  on 
Color  Printing 
in  America. 


NO 

PRINTER’S 

LIBRARY 

COMPLETE 


mHIS  beautiful  book  is  8% 
by  10)4  inches,  contains 
137  pages  of  type  matter  and  90 
color  plates  in  two  to  twenty  col¬ 
ors  each  ;  is  handsomely  bound 
in  cloth  and  stamped  in  gold 
and  four  colors.  To  produce  a 
limited  edition  of  this  work  re¬ 
quired  625  different  forms  and 
1,62  5,000  impressions.  The 
book  contains  166  colors,  hues, 
tints  and  shades,  produced  by 
mixtures  of  two  colors  each, 
with  proportions  printed  below 
each. 

To  use  colors  intelligently 
and  effectively  every  printer  and 
pressman  should  have  one  of 
these  books.  As  no  reprint  of 
the  work  will  ever  be  made,  the 
early  placing  of  orders  is  recom¬ 
mended.  We  have  purchased 
the  entire  edition,  and  are  de¬ 
sirous  of  disposing  of  it  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 


PRICE  :::::::  $10.00 

SENT  BY  EXPRESS,  PREPAID 


The  above  work  can  be  obtained 
of  Raithby,  Lawrence  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
either  at  1  Imperial  Buildings,  Lud- 
gate  Circus,  E.C.,  London,  England, 
or  at  the  De  Montforx  Press,  Lei¬ 
cester,  England. 


The  Inland  Printer  Co. 

21 2 -2 14  Monroe  Street,  Chicago 
150  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


new,  fresh  Paper  is  going  like  the  wind,  because  it  is 
offered  at  the  same  price,  or  less  than  you  pay  for  the 
uncertain  kind.  Our  recent  loss  is  your  gain  —  if  you 
avail  yourself.  Be  timely  wise. 
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IN  BOSTON  — 


Boston,  Mass.,  January  31,  1900. 


The  Campbell  Company,  New  York, 

Gentlemen  : 

In  response  to  your  request  for  information 
as  to  our  “Century”  presses,  would  say  that 
they  are  giving  us  entire  satisfaction,  fully 
sustaining  the  claims  you  made  for  them. 

The  No.  00  45  x  62  machine  has  had  a 
severe  test  on  large  forms  at  high  rates  of 
speed,  and  after  some  two  years  of  service  is 
standing  up  to  its  work  as  well  as  when  first 
put  in. 

The  smaller  machine  has  not  been  so 
severely  tested,  but  has  responded  satisfactorily 
to  every  call  made  upon  it. 


Yours  very  truly, 


George  H.  Ellis. 


—  THE  “CENTURY.” 


THE  CAMPBELL  COMPANY, 


334  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO. 

46  Gresham  Street,  E.  C.,  LONDON. 


5  Madison  Avenue,  NEW  YORK. 
704  Craig  Street,  MONTREAL. 
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The  Problem  of  Vibration. 

Speaking  of  large  presses  and  high  speeds— 
I  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  office 
of  the  CAMERON-AMBERG  COMPANY,  Chicago, 
where  a  “CENTURY"  (their  third)  of  the  largest 
size  has  but  just  been  installed.  It  was  running  at 
over  i, 600  impressions  per  hour,  with  a  full  form, 
on  a  high-up  floor  that  any  other  pressbuilder 
would  have  complained  of— and  yet  it  ran  like  a 
sewing  machine. 

Stillness  at  speed  is  the  objective  point  toward 
which  all  builders  are  striving,  and  the  perfect 
balance  of  so  large  a  press  so  high  above  earth 
and  moving  swiftly  struck  me  as  being  no  little 
thing  to  tell  about. 

THE  MANAGER. 


THE  CAMPBELL  COMPANY, 

334  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO.  5  Madison  Avenue,  NEW  YORK. 

46  Gresham  Street,  E.  C.,  LONDON.  704  Craig  Street,  MONTREAL. 
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The  Typographical  Appearance 

of  a  newspaper  lends  a  standing  and  character 
to  its  advertising  and  news  columns.  It  is  not  wise,  there¬ 
fore,  to  overlook  the  question  of  impression  and  distribu¬ 
tion  when  considering  the  necessity  of  increased  product. 


has  a  wider  range  of  distribution,  a  stronger 
and  more  even  impression  than  any  other  flat-bed  web 
on  the  market. 


There  being  no  tapes  in  its  folder,  half-tones  can  be 
printed  on  it  without  danger  of  smut  or  offset. 

It  is  strong,  simple,  durable,  and  prints  a  four,  six  or 
eight  page  paper  on  a  web  from  flat  forms  of  type. 


THE  CAMPBELL  COMPANY, 

334  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  5  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

46  Gresham  Street,  E.  C.,  London.  704  Craig  Street,  Montreal. 
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THE  HARRIS  PRESS 

IS  the  conqueror  of  Time.  No  longer  the  ruling  factor  in  the  printing  business,  Time  takes 
off  his  hat  to  his  successor,  and  yields  place  to  the  Harris. 

Where  does  time  come  in  when  you  can  print  from  five  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand 
good  impressions  per  hour  ? 

Automatic  on  all  envelopes  with  flaps,  all  card  stock  not  less  than  nine-thousandths  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  on  tags,  box  blanks,  blotters,  candy  bags,  etc. 

Up  to  size,  a  hand-fed  press  on  all  paper  stock,  with  a  speed  on  this  work  of  from  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  to  four  thousand  per  hour. 


Two  Sizes  : 


“LITTLE  WONDER,”  Form  11%  x  11% 
“BIG  BROTHER,”  “  14  x  17 


For  full  particular,  -p  h  E  HARRIS  AUTOMATIC  PRESS  CO. 

NILES,  OHIO 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE  :  36  Cortlandt  St.  CHICAGO  OFFICE  : 

_  35  Commerce  Building,  14  Pacific  Ave. 


For  machines  in  countries  other  than  United  States  and  Canada,  address 

THE  ANGLO-AMERICAN  INVENTIONS  SYNDICATE,  Ltd. 

8  Broad  Court  Chambers,  Bow  Street,  W.  C.,  LONDON,  ENG. 
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THE  DUPLEX 


WE  TAKE  PLEASURE  IN  REFERRING  PROSPECTIVE 
PURCHASERS  TO  SALES  MADE  AND  RESULTS 
ACCOMPLISHED  ON  PRESSES  IN  THE  FIELD 


Some  Recent  Sales 

are  mentioned  below : 

Altoona,  Pa.,  “Mirror.” 

St.  John,  N.  B 

.,  “  Telegraph.” 

Richmond,  Va.,  “  News.” 

Reading,  Pa., 

“  Telegram.” 

Danville,  Ill.,  “  Democrat.” 

Sterling,  Ill., 

‘  Standard.” 

New  Castle,  Pa.,  “  News.” 

Joplin,  Mo., 

Herald.” 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  “Press.” 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  “  Light.” 

Salem,  Ore.,  “  Statesman.” 

Jackson,  Mich. 

,  “  Patriot.” 

Portsmouth,  Va.,  “  Star.” 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  “  Tribune.” 

Bradford,  Pa., 

“  Record.” 

For  RESULTS  we  refer  to  the  many  Complimentary  Letters 
received  from  USERS  of  the  DUPLEX. 


DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


A  two-page  half-tone  cut  of  the  DUPLEX  appeared  in  The  Inland  Printer  for  January. 
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SEYBOLD  DUPLEX  TRIMMER 


Why  not 

Let 

Your 

Operator 

Double 

His 

Output  in 
Trimming? 


Do  you 

Realize 

What 

Trimming 

Two 

Edges  at 
Once 
Means  ? 


It  means  Two  Cuts  to  trim  Four  Sides  with  only  one  turn  of  the  table. 


Onp  I  i  v k  enables  you  to  handle  the  work  that  it 

V  /  llC  ocyuuiu  JUU  1  UIUCI  requires  two  of  any  other  make  to  cover. 
It  is  so  simple  that  the  girl  who  feeds  it  can,  unaided,  make  every  change  and  adjustment. 


sEYBOLD  machine  comp 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY  *•  V  \ 


DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


8  and  10  Reade  Street,  NEW  YORK 


347-349  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


800 
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*We  refer  you  to  pages  JKL  493  -  508  of  Harper’s  Magazine 
III  cut  overlay.  We  refer  by  permission  to  Messrs.  Berwick  &  Smith, 
>  Mathews -Northrup  Co.,  Buffalo,  and  Blumenberg  Pressj  New  York,  all 


i-.-A  '£ 


'TynipafyiJ| 
tsavesl 
make 
I  ready[ 

'  TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 


A  RECENT  LETTER  FROM  J.  J.  LITTLE  &  CO ., 
NEW  YORK ,  IN  DECEMBER. ,  NINETY-NINE. 

“We  have  been  using  Tympalyn  upon  one 
press  for  a  number  of  months  and  find  the  re¬ 
sults  eminently  satisfactory.  Our  experience  has 
been  that  there  is  considerable  saving  of  time 
in  the  make-ready  and  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
ducing  a  better  grade  of  work.” 

If  you  are  about  to  place  an  order 
to  your  advantage  to  start  it 


Keep  a 
Waste 
(Account 


and  enter  all  the  delays  and  time  spent  in  working  with 
out-of-date  furniture.  Value  your  time  at  twenty  cents  an 
hour,  and  see  how  much  you  lose  each  month.  The  first 
month  will  persuade  you  to  order 

rAcme  Metal  Extension  Furniture. 


ACME  STAPLE  CO.,  Ltd. 

500  North  12th  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  U.S.A. 


Price,  $4.00  per  Dozen. 
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for  March  showing  results  with  Tympalyn  without  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
Norwood,  Mass.,  Rockwell  &  Churchill,  Boston,  J.  J.  Little  &  Co.,  New  York, 
of  whom  are  using  Tympalyn. 


111111113 

SIlllBIliiii® 

Slii-ilftSlllilllil 

FORREST'E  LdVEJOY-  BUSINESS  MAN’R^f 


FROM  ROCKWELL  Sr  CHURCHILL ,  BOSTON,  IN 
DECEMBER,  NINETY-NINE. 

“Our  use  of  Tympalyn  has  covered  a 
sufficient  period  of  time  to  enable  us  to  certify 
the  merit  claimed  for  it.  We  have  no  doubt 
of  its  permanent  value.” 

for  a  new  Cylinder  Press  it  will  be 
with  Tympalyn.  We’ll  explain. 


THE 


LIGHTNING  JOBBER 


It  is 


The  Best  Low-Priced  Job  Press  in  the  World. 

Simple,  Strong,  Durable,  fast. 


A  TESTIMONIAL  :  Printing  a  4-column 

— « - - —  paper  on  a  10  x  15. 

*  *  *  *  *  Prints  a  full  form  of  solid  brevier 

well  as  a  single  line.  Nothing  could  induce  me 
exchange  it  for  another  machine.— C.  O.  Grimm, 
rover  Hill,  Ohio. 

HUNDREDS  OF  OTHERS. 


SIZES  AND  PRICES. 


7  x  10  inside  of  chas 


,  two  rollers .  $  85.00 

three  “  95.00 

“  “  105.00 

“  “  130.00 


IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL. 

Write  for  Circulars  and  Descriptive  Matter. 


THE  PRINCE 

- OF - 

GORDONS. 

Impression  Throw-off. 
Roller  Throw°off. 
Duplex  Fountain. 

THE  BEST  GORDON 

On  the  Market. 


FOR 

SALE 

BY 

ALL 

DEALERS 


The  IDEAL 


Heavy  Brace  under  Cut¬ 
ting  Surface. 

Quick-moving  Back 
Gauge. 


JONES  GORDON. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


DEAL  CUTTER. 


THE  JOHN  M.  JONES  CO.,  Palmyra,  N.Y. 


NEW  YORK-78  Warren  Street. 


BOSTON  — 24-26  Hawley  Street. 
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AMES  WHITE  &  CO. 

PAPER  DEALERS 
210  MONROE  STREET 
CHICAGO 


Cover. 

Book 

Papers 


HARRY  FRANKS 

•  82  Pitt  Street - — — = 

SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA. 


nHAVE  decided  to  start  largely  in  the  trade 
of  supplying  the  newspaper  proprietors, 
printers,  bookbinders,  lithographers,  and 
those  masters  in  Allied  Trades  in  Australasia  and 
New  Zealand. 


1  introduced  the  American  Linotype  machines, 
and  am  now  selling  the  English  Linotype  machines 
in  Australasia.  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
manufacturing  firms  of  America  to  this.  I  am  in 
position  to  sell  in  each  Colony,  as  I  have  sub-agents  in 
each  of  the  Colonies,  who  help  me  in  disposing  of 
my  goods. 


I  also  would  ask  manufacturers  of  any  improved 
labor-saving  machinery  in  the  above  trade,  or  any 
outside  these  businesses,  to  write  me.  I  will  be  glad 
to  hear  from  them. 


Please  communicate  with  me  direct  here. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER. 
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The  NEW  OPTIMUS 

Seventeen  New  Optimus  Presses 
sold  from  February  i  to  February 
14,  the  day  this  advertisement 
was  sent  to  “The  Inland  Printer.” 
Has  only  perfect  delivery  ever  put 
on  a  press. 

Distribution  most  complete. 

Form  and  distributing  rollers  all  one 
size  and  interchangeable. 

Register  absolute  and  perfect 
Impression  very  rigid. 

Fastest  two-revolution  press  on  the 
market. 

We  court  investigation. 

BABCOCK  PRINTING  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

Builders  of  the  Optimus  Two-Revolution,  Dispatch  Single-Revolution,  Standard,  Regular  and  Reliance 
Drum  Cylinder  Presses. 

C.  A.  COLLORD,  Manager  New  York  Office,  38  Park  Row. 

JOHN  HADDON  &  CO.,  Agents  for  Great  Britain,  Bouverie  House,  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  E.  C.,  London,  England. 

BARNHART  BROS.  &  SPINDLER, 

183  to  187  Monroe  Street, 

General  Western  Agents.  .  .  .  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Descriptive  catalogue,  with  prices  and  other  information,  furnished  upon  application. 


MINNESOTA  TYPE  FOUNDRY  CO.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
GREAT  WESTERN  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
ST.  LOUIS  PRINTERS  SUPPLY  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
GREAT  WESTERN  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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THE  “PROGRESS 
WIRE  STITCHER 


ipJF 

f 

S  j 

irs  i 

wjm 

f  A  fa  ii 

LAST 
Patent 
issued 
January  2, 
1900. 


“PROGRESS”  No.  2 

Capacity,  one  sheet  to  half-inch,  flat  or  saddle. 

(Our  No.  1  machine  stitches  from  one  sheet 
to  three-fourths  inch.) 


The  Latest 

The  cMost  Terfed 

Unquestionably  the  Test 

THE  **  PROGRESS  ”  STITCHER  has  been  put  on 
the  market  only  after  the  most  thorough  and  care- 

-  ful  tests.  We  believe  we  have  a  machine  that 

will  fill  all  needs,  and  one  that  overcomes  all  objections 
to  machines  now  in  use.  Its  principal  points  of  merit  are: 

'Roller  Feed, 

Will  positively  not  kink  the  voire, 
cHp  parts  to  change, 

Simple  adjustment, 

' Thoroughly  built. 

Wire  cutters  can  be  changed  in  one  minute . 

It  will  be  found  correct  in  principle  and  satisfactory 
in  operation  under  all  conditions.  Built  in  all  sizes.  A 
guarantee  goes  with  every  machine.  Prices  are  right. 

Send  for  circular  and  full  particulars. 


Do  not  buy  a 
Stitcher  until 
you  investigate 
the  “Progress” 


For  sale  by  Type  Founders 
and  Printers'  Supply  Houses, 
or  by  the  manufacturer . 

F.  P.  ROSBACK 

54  to  60  South  Canal  Street,  CHICAGO 


WE  MANUFACTURE 

Improved  Perforators 

Foot,  Hand  and  Steam  Power 

Multiplex  Punching  Machines 

Foot  and  Steam  Power 

Index  Cutters 
Corner  Cutters 

and  a  full  line  of 

BOOKBINDERS’ 

MACHINERY 


SPECIAL  MACHINES  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 
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(ffi)inncrs»PlflteJ 

are 

IPrvofs  that  fProve 
Superiority 


(jp)  inner  (ffi)uilding  21-25 Plymouth  Court.  Chicago 
^^Disli/icliveTJfgeclire  Designs for  all  Purposes  * 
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ADVANCE 

LEADS  THEM  ALL  — STRONG  HEAVY,  DURABLE 

Lever 

EASY  —  BALANCED 

Paper 

ALWAYS  CUT  TRUE 

Cutters 

PRICES  RIGHT 


©©©©©'©©©©©©00 


We  also 

manufacture 

the 

renowned 

ADVANCE 

POWER 

CUTTER 

irr 

Sizes  j 
30-inch 
33-inch 


©  @  ©  ©  ©  ©  ©  ©  ©'.©©•©  © 


Six  Sizes  :  16, 


T.  M.  Reg'd  July,  1889 

19,  22%,  25,  30  and  33-inch. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 


For  Sale  by  Dealers  Everywhere.  Manufactured  bY  The  CHALLENGE 

=  ■  •  J  -  MACHINERY  CO.  2553  Leo  Street,  CHICAGO. 


Remember  it's 

Buffalo  Ink, 

Which  means ,  in  short , 
AH  thafs  good  in  Inks , 
And  made  in  Buffalo . 


muuuuuuuiu  jsmmmssmm 
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G TRADE 
IKE  ONE 
IZE  FOR 


in 

50/°£LE5STi 


write  for  »r  ^wwu4R  RATES. 

PRICE  LIST  AND  SAMPLES  *  CA5H  must  accompany  all  orders. 

ELECTRIC  CITY 

507-515  WasHington, 
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VAN  ALLENS  &  BOUGHTON, 

19  to  23  Rose  St .,  39  Ann  St New  York. 

Western  Office,  277  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago — Tel.,  801  Harrison  —  H.  W.  Thornton,  Manager. 

Agents  Pacific  Coast  — HADWEN  SWAIN  MPG.  CO.,  215  Spear  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Agents,  Toronto,  Ontario  — MILLER  &  RICHARD.  Agent  in  England— P.  LAWRENCE,  57  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.  C. 


An  esteemed  competitor,  quoting  from 
the  wise  Lincoln,  says: 

“You  can  fool  some  people  all  the  time.” 

“  ’Tis  true — and  pity  ’tis,  ’tis  true.” 


It  gives  THE  GREATEST  PRODUCT 
THE  LONGEST  LIFE 
THE  SIMPLEST  CONSTRUCTION 
THE  FINEST  IMPRESSION 

THE  BEST  DISTRIBUTION  of  any  printing  press  built. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER. 


“Satin  Proof” 


This  is  the  Paper  for  which  the 

Government  Printing  Office 

has  just  made  Contract  for 

1,000,000  Pounds 


The  Largest  Plant  in  the  World  for  Coating  Paper. 

Cbe  Champion  Coated  paper  Companp, 

HAMILTON,  OHIO, 

Manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Coated  Papers,  etc 


ENAMELED  BOOK,  LITHOGRAPH  PAPER, 

COATED  MANILA,  LABEL  PAPER, 

CARDBOARD,  SOAP  WRAPPERS,  Etc. 


Stock  carried  by  Paper  Dealers  throughout  the  United  States,  ut  at 


WE  FILL  ORDERS  ONLY  THROUGH  JOBBERS. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER. 


The  Robert  Dick 

Mailer 


fL  gfRABOL  MFG.  CO. 

Prepared  Gums,  Glues,  Sizes  and  Finishes, 
Pastes,  Cements,  Mucilages, 

15  GOLD  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

FLEXIBLE  GLUE- For  heaviest  bookbinding.  Much  more  elastic  than 


PERFECT  PRINTERS’  ROLLERS 


=  are  the  kind  you  need  _ 
=  WE  MAKE  THEM  E 


Printers’ 

Rollers 

and  Tablet  Composition. 

Chicago  Roller  Company, 

86  and  88  Market  Street, 

CHICAGO...  .  Long-Distance  Telephone, 


We  make  a  specialty  of  Out=of=Chicago  Orders  and 
can  fill  these  promptly  and  satisfactorily. 

Write  us;  we  desire  to  get  acquainted  with  you. 

6-2 


174-176  £ 


WM.  FREUND  &  SONS, 


‘OEM”  PAPER  CUTTER 


HOWARD 
IRON  WORKS, 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


The  Better  Wetter 


No  Plunger. 

No  “No.” 

No  Friskets. 

No  Attachments. 
No  Cutting  of  Ink 
Rollers. 

Prints  only  the 
Figures. 


Entirely  automatic  from  1  up  to  99,999. 

Can  be  taken  out  of  the  locked  form  for  the  purpose 
of  cleansing  without  removing  a  screw. 

Built  of  steel  throughout. 

Printing  and  numbering  at  one  impression. 

Made  in  four  sizes  of  figures.  Each  machine  fully 
guaranteed.  Just  the  thing  for  particular  printers. 

All  typefoundries  and  printing  material  dealers  sell 
them.  Write  for  circulars  and  prices. 

JOSEPH  WETTER  &  CO. 

515  to  521  Kent  Ave.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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The  “ACME”  Self- Clamping  Cutter  of  Today 


HAS  MANY  IMPROVEMENTS, 

Including:  a  perfect-acting: 

FRICTION  CLUTCH, 
NEW  STOP-MOTION, 

AND 

AUTOMATIC  BRAKE. 


Our  new  machines  can  be 
run  much  faster,  without 
noise  or  jar.  The  knife 
rises  quick  and  is  held  by 
Automatic  Brake,  which 
prevents  any  running  down 
of  knife. 


We  guarantee  accurate  and  safe 
cutting:  and  great  durability. 


The  Child  Acme  Cutter 
and  Press  Co. 

33-35-37  Kemble  St.,  Roxbury, 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.S.A. 


New  York  Office,  -  12  Reade  Street, 

O.  C.  A.  CHILD,  Manager. 
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niversal 
Wire  Stitching 
Machines. 


The  Universal  Wire  Stitching  Machines 
are  built  in  five  sizes,  adapted 
to  all  requirements. 

, -  CAPACITY  - >, 

No.  I  (Double  Head)  one  sheet  to  7-8  inch. 


THE  SIMPLEST 
AND 

MOST  PERFECT 
MADE. 

All  working  parts  arc 
made  of  best  quality  steel, 
hardened  and  carefully 
tempered. 

Workmanship  and  ma¬ 
terial  guaranteed. 

THOUSANDS 
IN  USE 

BY  BEST  HOUSES 
IN  THIS  COUNTRY 
AND  ABROAD. 


No.  4  UNIVERSAL  uses  Flat  and  Ronnd  Wire,  has  Flat  and  Saddle  Tables.  Capacity,  I  sheet  to  inches. 

E.  C.  FULLER  &  CO. 


Chicago  Office, 

279  Dearborn  Street. 


28  Reade  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 
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PHE 


HUBEI 


Rotary 
Lithographic 
Printing 
Press 


( 1898  Model 


FOR  PRINTING  FROM 

ALUMINUM  *26> 


THE  RESULT  of  ELEVEN 
YEARS  OF  BUILDING  and 
PRINTING  EXPERIENCE 


THE  SMITH  GRAINING  AND  POLISHING  MACHINE. 


We  manufacture  this  machine  under 
the  following  U.  S.  Patents  : 

No.  392,556  —  Method  of  Graining  Plates  for 
Surface  Printing. 

No.  406,398  —  Apparatus  for  Graining  Print¬ 
ing  Plates. 

No.  662,554  —  Use  of  Elastic  Material  and 
Rotary  or  Gyrating  Motion  in  Graining 
Plates  for  Surface  Printing. 

These  patents  cover  the  whole  field 
of  mechanical  graining  for  surface  print¬ 
ing,  and  are  basic  patents.  Infringe¬ 
ments  will  be  prosecuted. 


HARRIS  &  JONES 

AGENTS  :  :  :  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
50  Times  Bldg.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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' 

Class  H  F — Two-Revolution  Press. 

READ  THE 

fridges'  Report  on  Scott  Presses 

REPORT  OF  THE 

JUDGES  OF 

“The  press  is  a  fine  example  of  ingenuity,  and  bears 

PRINTING 

evidence  of  the  most  careful  attention  to  the  details  of 

MACHINERY 

construction  which  go  to  make  an  easy-running,  rapid- 

AT  THE 

working  press  of  the  highest  type.  It  has  many  points 

NATIONAL 

of  merit,  original  and  valuable.  Special  mention  may  be 

EXPORT 

made  of  the  new  bed  motion ;  the  sheet  delivery,  deliver- 

EXPOSITION 

ing  the  sheets  printed-side  up  without  the  use  of  a  fly ; 

IN 

interchangeable  form  and  distributing  rollers ;  improved 

PHILADELPHIA 

ink-distributing  system;  ample  air-cushioning  cylinders. 

ON  THE 

easily  and  uniformly  adjustable  while  press  is  running, 
and  other  excellent  features  of  value  to  the  user  and 

SCOTT 

reflecting  great  credit  upon  the  manufacturer. 

“The  Silver  Medal  and  Diploma  are  recommended.” 

PRESS 

John  R.  McFetridge 

Stephen  Greene 

George  B.  Edwards 

<5=^ 

Henry  R.  Heyl 

Wm.  Fielding  Wilcox 

NO  MACHINE  EQUALS  IT. 

Judges 

The  Silver  Medal  and  Diploma  were  the  highest  awards  made. 

fifj  ^)AT1@WA!L 

II  |  expose  jEXPoiffiew' 

m  |  nami'i-i i  §e®w  a  @®.  ?/  m  1 

11  WJJ  IPLflMSjmS)  M.«9.  U.r/JI 

\V\4k  ONR&GOMMEN©^TION0?TME,W jj 

'^^FFWNKUN  INOTITUTeJw 

J  J  a  /  -  / 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 

-  PLAINFIELD, 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  Times  Building  XT  T  TT  Q  A 

CHICAGO  OFFICE,  Monadnock  Block  -N  •  J  •,  U  .  b.  A. 

ST.  LOUIS  OFFICE,  Security  Building 

BOSTON  OFFICE,  Winthrop  Building  Cable  Address 

CINCINNATI  OFFICE,  Neave  Building  Waltscott,  New  York 

SEND  TO  OUR  NEAREST  OFFICE  FOR  A  CATALOGUE  * 
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WHY  pay  30  to  50  cents  per  pound  for  type  ? 

Linotype  metal  costs  7  cents. 

WHY  pay  $100  to  $1,000  for  a  font  of  type? 

Linotype  matrices  cost  $35  to  $60. 

WHY  pay  for  type  which  looks  worn  after  use  ? 

Linotype  print  is  always  fresh. 

WHY  pay  30  to  45  cents  per  1,000  ems  for  hand  composition? 
Linotype  scale  of  prices  is  7  to  15  cents. 

WHY  pay  compositors  $20  weekly  to  set  30,000  or  40,000  ems  ? 
Linotype  operator  at  $20  will  set  200,000. 

WHY  pay  25  per  cent  of  time  for  type  distribution  ? 

Linotype  eliminates  distribution. 

WHY  pay  rent  on  2,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  ? 

Linotype  would  reduce  it  to  500. 

WHY  pay  for  composing-room  to  keep  press-room  busy  ? 

Linotype  composition  is  more  profitable  than  presswork. 


FOR  PARTICULARS  ADDRESS  THE 

SSS  LINOTYPE  CO. 

TRIBUNE  BUILDING  ;  :  :  :  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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NIVES  made  by 
antiquated  systems 

a  f  $ 


can  not 
be  accurate* 


“MICRO-GROUND” 

Are  Accurate  “JS  Perfect- Cutting  Tools* 


Hear  Our  Reasons  ? 


LORING  COES  &  CO*  inc. 


Mention  this 

and  see  what  you  get. 


WORCESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


Stamping,  Embossing  and 

Case-making  |  FOR  THE  TRADE  ONLY  | 

We  can  deliver  book-covers  of  any  style,  cloth  or  leather,  stamped 
in  gold  or  ink,  ready  for  casing,  in  handsome  and  effective  designs. 


EMBOSSED  CATALOGUE  COVERS 


Don't  Ruin  your 
Printing  Press 

with  embossing.  We 
have  presses  built  for 
the  work. 


Book  Edge  Gilding 
Book  Edge  Marbling 
Leaf  Stamping 


WALCUTT  BROTHERS.  139-143  centre  st.,  new  york  city. 
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Hmcncan  CClriting  Paper 


COMPRISING  THE  FOLLOWING  DIVISIONS 


Agawam  Paper  Co., . 

Albion  Paper  Co., . 

Beebe  &  Holbrook  Co.,  - 

Chester  Paper  Co., . 

Crocker  Manufacturing  Co., 

Esleeck  Paper  Co., . 

G.  K.  Bairs  Paper  Co.,  -  -  - 

George  C.  Gill  Paper  Co., 

George  R.  Dickinson  Paper  Co.,  - 
Harding  Paper  Co.,  -  -  - 

Holyoke  Paper  Co., . 

Hurlbut  Paper  Manufacturing  Co., 

Linden  Paper  Co., . 

Nonotuck.Paper  Co.,  .... 

Norman  Paper  Co., . 

Oakland  Paper  Co., . 

Parsons  Paper  Co.,  No.  1,  ... 

Platner  &  Porter  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  - 
Riverside  Paper  Co.,  -  -  -  - 

Shattuck  &  Babcock  Co., 

Syms  &  Dudley  Paper  Co., 

Wauregan  Paper  Co.,  - 
Windsor  Paper  Co.,  .... 


Mittineague,  Mass. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Huntington,  Mass. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

Lee,  Mass. 

Holyoke,  Mass. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Franklin,  Ohio. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

South  Lee,  Mass. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Manchester,  Conn. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Unionville,  Conn. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

De  Pere,  Wis. 
Watervliet,  Mich. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Windsor  Locks.  Conn. 


Manufacturers  of 

LOFT-DRIED, 
MACHINE-DRIED 
->  ENGINE-SIZED 

Writing  Papers 


For  regular  lines  correspond  direct  with  the 
different  Divisions. 

For  contracts,  special  lines  and  new  busi¬ 
ness,  correspond  with  the  General  Manager. 

The  Executive  Offices  are  located  at  Springe- 
field,  Mass.,  in  the  Germona  Building. 


NEW  MODEL  JOBBING  FOLDER 


AGENTS : 

New  York— Weld  &  Sturtevant,  12  Reade  Street. 

London  —  M.  P.  McCoy,  Phoenix  Works, 

Phoenix  Place,  Mt.  Pleasant,  W.  C. 


BROWN  FOLDING  MACHINE  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 


STAR  LINE 


HALF  THOUSAND. 


Gold  Star  Line 


The  most  popular  envelope  on  the  market. 
Why?  The  best  value  for  the  money.  Put 
up  in  Light  Blue  Boxes,  as  represented  by  cut.  Furnished  in  White  Wove, 
“A,”  “AA”  and  “ AAA ; ’’TreanTwove,  “ BB ”  and  “BBB.M  Sizes  and 

in  boxes;  5  Commercial,  4  and  5  Baronial  in  INI  boxes  only.  All 
High  Cut.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples. 


United  States  Envelope  Company, 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


COLUMBIAN 

MERCHANDISE  ENVELOPE. 


PURE  JUTE  MANILA. — XXXX  WEIGHT. 

IN  WHICH  THERE  IS  NOT  A  PARTICLE  OE  WOOD  PULP. 


The  sizes  here  specified  are  me  regu¬ 
lar  sizes  carried  in  sfoch  at  the  several 
Divisions. 


We  heep  in  stoch  onlv  one  weight  and 
gualitv  of  paper,  and  that  the  Pest  grade. 

j*  j* 

Quotations  will  he  made  on  Special 
Sizes  and  on  other  Grades  of  Stoch  where 
the  quantities  will  warrant. 

Prices  for  printing  are  the  same  as 
our  regular  list  for  printing  the  different 
quantities. 

j* 

The  Pest  and  most  satisfactory  mailing 
envelope  on  the  mar  her. 

jt 

SAMPLES  REPRESENTING  THE  WEIGHTS  AND  QUALITIES,  WITH  TRADE 
DISCOUNT  SHEET,  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  THE  TRADE  UPON  APPLICAT  ION. 


NANUEACTURED  BY 

UNITED  STATES  ENVELOPE  COMPANY, 

WORCESTER,  NASS. 

HOLYOKE,  NASS. 

ROCKVILLE,  CT. 

SPRINGEIELD,  NASS. 

HARTEORD,  CT. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

SIZES  AND  PRICES. 

NO. 

SIZE. 

LIST. 

0 

2  2 

X  4  X 

$4 

75 

5 

3/4 

X  5 'A 

5 

00 

10 

3% 

X  6 

5 

25 

15 

4 

X  6H 

5 

50 

20 

3% 

X  7 'A 

5 

75 

25 

4% 

X  6X 

6 

15 

30 

4% 

X  i-'A 

6 

15 

35 

5 

X  7% 

6 

25 

40 

5% 

X  7'A 

6 

50 

45 

5* 

X  3 

6 

75 

50 

5A 

X  5  X 

7 

25 

55 

6 

X  9 

7 

50 

60 

e'X 

X  9  >4 

5 

00 

65 

6>4 

X  10 

5 

75 

70 

7 

X  1 0>4 

9 

25 

9 

4 

X  9 

6 

75 

9/4 

4/4 

X  9'A 

7 

00 

1  I 

4/4 

X  10% 

7 

50 

12 

4-U 

X  10% 

5 

00 

14 

5 

X  1 1  >4 

5 

50 

IN  QUARTER  THOUSAND  BOXES. 
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3.  111.  Ruber 


Tine 

Dry  Colors 
Uarnisbes 
Eitbograpbic 
«*«anU««« 
Eetterpress 
^Printing* 

Inks 


not  in  Jlny  Crust 


Ruber’s  Inks  are  tbe  best  ^rCcoiort,  vt! 

rushes,  Dryers,  etc.,  all  made  by  himself.  He  makes  the 
best  Colors  in  the  market,  and  he  can  shape  at  the  very 
start  the  qualities  of  his  Colors,  Varnishes,  Dryers,  etc.,  to 
suit  the  Ink,  the  paper,  and  your  work. 

Ruber  s  Inks  are  tbe  cheapest 

Varnishes,  etc.,  used  in  his  Inks.  He  saves  the  cost  of 
selling,  packing  and  shipping  the  Colors  and  Varnishes 
from  the  Color  and  Varnish  makers’  factories  to  the  Ink 
factory.  He  saves  the  Color  maker’s  profit  and  the  Var- 
nish  maker’s  rake-off.  He  can,  therefore,  give  you  the 
best  value  for  the  least  money. 

Ruber’s  Inks  are  tbe  most  reliable  tH7in8  t 

'■  trol  over  his 

Dry  Colors,  Varnishes,  etc.,  their  quality  can  not  be 
changed  without  his  knowing  it.  He  doesn’t  have  to 
take  anybody’s  word  for  the  ingredients  used  in  the  same, 
and  he  doesn’t  change  his  supplier  to  save  a  penny,  as 
nobody  could  sell  him  better  goods,  nobody  could  give 
him  better  value,  than  his  own  factory. 

KllhMP’ft  TnkC  By  doing  so  you  save  the  cost  of 

im  ouirei  >  iiik»  an  ink,grinding  plant>  If  you  had 

the  mills,  you  would  have  to  buy  your  Colors  from  a 
Color  maker  and  your  Varnishes  from  a  Varnish  maker. 
You  would  have  to  pay  them  profit.  You  would  be 
dependent  on  them  for  information  necessary  to  com/ 
pound  Inks.  How  can  they  give  it  ?  You  might  buy 
some  Painters’  Colors,  and  then  your  recipe  will  not 
work  to  your  satisfaction.  Huber’s  Colors  and  Var- 
nishes  are  made  each  for  the  other  and  for  his  Inks,  which 
are  therefore  prepared  harmoniously  and  scientifically. 

llCfr  KllhtW’C  Tttkt  Then  you  know  that  an  expert 

im  >  im>  CoIor  makef  and  an  up,to-date 

Varnish  maker  always  combine  their  ability  with  the 
best/informed  Ink  maker  to  produce  at  all  times  just 
the  ink  you  need.  Huber’s  Inks  are  tested  on  a  printing-¬ 
press  before  leaving  the  factory. 


m 


275  mater  $t,  Dew  Vork 


Philadelphia  *  « 424  Sansotn  $t. 
Chicago «  Dearborn  $t. 


Ruber’s 
Colors 
Tn  Use 
Since 
.♦♦17$0 
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R.  HOE  &  CO.’S 

Linotype  Saw  Tables  and  Gas  Furnaces 

The  Cheapest  and  Best  Made. 


Designed  especially  to 
meet  the  requirements  of 
publishers  and  printers 
for  a  small  and  conven¬ 
ient  Saw  for  Linotype 
work. 


What  Users  Write: 

“The  saw  continues  to  be  a  favorite  in  our 
place,  and  it  has  already  saved  us  one-third  of  its 
cost,  in  foundry  charges.” 

“We  have  received  the  Linotype  Saw,  have  it 
erected  and  running,  and  are  much  pleased  with  it. 
While  we  knew  your  firm’s  reputation  for  building 
fine  machinery,  we  did  not  imagine  that  as  much 
pains  were  taken  with  such  an  inexpensive  machine. 
We  are,  therefore,  doubly  pleased  to  see  the  care 
with  which  it  was  built.” 


For  strength,  durability 
and  perfection  of  design, 
these  Furnaces  can  not  be 
surpassed. 


Simple ,  Neat ,  Convenient  and  Quick. 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  504-520  Grand  St. 

(■  192  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  NEW  YORK. 

I  258  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

t  Mansfield  Street,  Borough  Road,  London,  S.  E.,  England. 


The 


Reliance 


Unprecedented 
Power  and 
Strength 


...THE  ONLY... 


Photo -Engravers’ 

Dmcc  on  which  Perfect  proofs  of 
A  I  Coo  half-tone  cuts  the  full  size 
of  the  platen,  as  well  as  perfect  proofs  of  the  tiniest  line 
engraving,  can  be  made.  For  proving  color  plates,  where 
the  slightest  variation  is  fatal,  the  register  is  perfect. 

In  use  by  prominent  Photo-Engravers  and  Three-color 
Plate  Makers  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  INVESTIGATE 

Six  Sizes  and  Styles  Made. 

(EXTRA  HEAVY.) 

New  A  Style,  .  .  Platen  15x20  inches.  I  Lion, . Platen  22x30  inches. 

Regular  B  Style,  Platen  20x25  inches.  Mammoth,  .  .  .  Platen  24x32  inches. 
New  B  Style,  .  .  Platen  20x25  inches.  |  Mastodon Platen  25  x  36  inches. 


For  further  information  and  prices,  write  to  the  manufacturers, 

Paul  Shniedewend  &  Co. 

195-199  SOUTH  CANAL  STREET, 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.S.A. 

A.W.  Penrose  &  Co.,  8  and  8a  Upper  Baker  Street,  Lloyd  Square,  W.  C.,  London, 
England,  Sole  Agents  for  England,  France,  Australia  and  South  Africa. 

Also!  for  sale  by  Klimsch  &  Co.,  Frankfurt  a  Main,  Germany. 
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Speed,  Half-tone  and  Embossing 


Are  the  points  Qp  sy  4r  /]|/4 

which  make  the  1  VV  L-Wvl 


Prouty 

Job 

Presses 


Manufactured  only  by 


so  popular. 


Perfect  ink  distribution. 


Two  main  gear  wheels. 

Not  a  cam  on  the  press. 
Presses  running  in  every 
civilized  country. 

Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices. 


BOSTON  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

Successors  to  GEO.  W.  PROUTY  CO. 

7  Water  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.S.A. 


Small  Investment— 

$ IG  cRetums 


The  Utility)  Ink  Fountain 

Is  no  experiment  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  if 
properly  used  it  will  give  better  results  than  any 
small  ink  fountain  made . 

Can  be  attached  to  almost  any  job  press . 


DEALERS  AND  TYPEFOUNDERS. 


PAVYER  PRINTING  MACHINE  WORKS, 

600,  602  and  604  South  Broadway, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


perfection  no. 


GREATEST 

WIRE-STITCHING  MACHINE 
THE  WORLD  HAS  YET  SEEN 


Manufactured  by 

The  J.  L.  Morrison  Company 

60  DUANE  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Two 

sheets  to 


over 

one-half 

inch 


28  Front  Street,  West, 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


46  Farringdon  Street, 

LONDON,  E.  G.»  ENGLAND 
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FINE 

PRINTING 

PAPERS 

-OY  STOCK  IN  CHICAGO 

jj  THE  f|M 

paper  1  Sly 
rail  mills*  g|lf 
-  Ill  COMFiOT 

if  IBSSSSSSKh  fH 

we;  W  Id  e  a  l  e  rs| 
HAffls  ELLIN  Gmm 
fTOlA  GENT  Sp^jr 
Mpa  p  e  Rffg&r 

A  few  new 
lines  added  to 
our  stock  of 

Fine 

Printing  and 
High-Class 
Ledger  and 
Writing 
Papers. 

Send  for  Samples. 

We  do  not  sell  to  parties  without 
good  commercial  standing  or  who  j 

cannot  furnish  satisfactory  references 

THE  PAPER  MILLS’  COMP’Y 

Wholesale  Dealers  ...  Selling  Agents ...  Paper  Specialists 

2 15 -22 1  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

The  Emmerich  ^ 


Bronzing  and 
Dusting  Machine 


SPECIAL  BRONZING  MACHINES  are  made  for  bronzing 
heavy  paper  stock,  such  as  Photograph  Mounts,  Mats,  etc. 
We  also  manufacture  an  excellent  Roughing  Machine,  for 
embossing  tablet  covers,  etc. 

EMMERICH  &  VONDERLEHR, 

191=193  Worth  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

Write  tor  Prices  and  particulars. 


The  “Peerless -Gem”  Paper  Cutter  FoZ, 


FOR  SALE  BY  OUR  GENERAL  AGENTS  IN 
ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  :  :  : 


THE  “Peerless-Gem”  Paper  Cutter  is  better 
finished,  more  easily  operated  and  is  of 
superior  style  to  any  other  lever  paper 
cutter  in  the  market.  These  cutters  have  double 
table  supporting  braces ,  which  connect  with  the 
side  frames,  an  inside  counterweight,  inter¬ 
secting  back  gauges,  split  back  gauges  on  the 
two  larger  sizes,  enameled  measuring  rule  set 
in  front  and  back  table  on  all  sizes,  except  on 
the  23-inch,  wide  front  table,  and  is  carefully 
and  accurately  built  throughout  of  first-class 
materials. 

The  lever  action  is  smooth  and  easy,  and 
not  jerky  as  on  some  cutters.  The  lever  returns 
to  its  place  without  effort.  The  counterweight 
is  correct,  effective  and  entirely  out  of  the  way. 
Four  sizes  —  23-in.,  25-in.,  30-in.  and  32-in. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

PEERLESS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

PALMYRA,  N.Y. 
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¥he  foreign  field 

should  be  a  producer 
of  revenue  to  American 
manufacturers  —  if  they 
have  a  salable  article.  The  great 
difficulty  in  an  export  business  is 
to  secure  agents  with  organiza¬ 
tion,  reputation  and  financial 
strength.  The  Printing  Machinery 
Co.,  Ltd.,  has  those  essential 
qualities,  and  is  doing  a  big 
business  in  American  Machinery. 
The  main  point,  however,  with 
the  directors  of  that  concern  is 
that  they  only  want  the  best  of 
everything  in  the  line  of  machin¬ 
ery  for  the  printing  trade.  Floor 
space  in  the  exhibition  rooms  in 
London  is  of  a  very  considerable 
value  to  The  Printing  Machinery 
Company  and  the  firms  it  repre¬ 
sents,  and  while  there  is  room 
for  good  articles,  there  is  none 
for  “cheap"  bargain -house  sort. 


□nnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnn 


WE  PAY  ON  RECEIPT 
OF  BILL  OF  LADING 


nnnnnnnnnnnnannnnnnnnnannnnnnnnnnn 


If  you  have  what  we  want  and  feel 
export-business  inclined,  write  to 

==THE  PRINTING = 
MACHINERY  CO.,  Ltd. 


15  TUDOR  ST.,  LONDON,  ENGLAND 


WE  ARE 
JUST  ACROSS 
THE  WAY 


WE  REPRESENT  SUCH  FIRMS  AS 

The  F.  Wesel  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Ault  &  Wiborg  Co. 

The  Latham  Machinery  Co. 

The  Challenge  Machinery  Co. 

The  Geo.  F.  Swift  Co. 

The  Carter  Co. 

The  Aluminum  Plate  &  Press  Co. 

The  Rowe  Roller-Making  Machinery  Co. 
The  Bates  Machinery  Co.,  etc.,  etc. 

AND  WE  OWN  FOR  GREAT  BRITAIN,  ETC. 
THE  MIEHLE, 

THE  COX  DUPLEX, 

THE  MULTIPRESS, 

THE  CENTURY, 

THE  NEW  MODEL, 

BTC.,  ETC. 
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The  SIMPLEX 
One-Man  js  {n  succes. 

Tvne  Setter  operation 

-sr  0  cj 


Is  in  successful 


in  23  States 


Cet  Its  ll$er$  Cell  ttlbv* 


“  It  is  without  doubt  the  greatest  money-saver  I  know  of.” — W.  J.  Oatman ,  publisher 
Sunday  Call ,  Pittsfield ,  Mass. 

“  If  I  had  purchased  my  Simplex  six  months  ago,  I  would  be  $600  better  off  today.” 
J.  F.  Lindsley ,  Morris  County  Chronicle,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

“  It  would  take  double  its  cost  to  induce  me  to  part  with  my  Simplex  if  I  could  not 
get  another.” — J.  W.  Darrow,  Courier,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

“  The  average  output  of  our  one  operator  for  the  last  four  weeks  was  3,265  ems  per 
hour — the  work  of  four  hand  compositors.” — Sunday  Globe,  Hartford,  Conn. 

“And  the  man  who  would  attempt  to  remove  the  Simplex  Type  Setter  from  the 
Journal  office,  were  we  unable  to  get  another,  would  be  shot  on  the  spot  instanter.” — Daily 
Journal,  Mattoon,  III. 

“The  Simplex  is  doing  splendid  work  for  us,  and  we  are  highly  delighted  with  it.” 
H.  L.  Rann,  Press,  Manchester,  Iowa. 

“  The  Simplex  is  saving  me  $50  to  $60  per  month,  besides  adding  fully  $75  per  month 
to  my  advertising  income.” — E.  S.  Ela,  Herald,  Manchester,  Conn. 

“  Figuring  in  also  the  payments  on  the  machine,  the  Simplex  is  saving  us  $20  or  more 
per  week.” — Daily  News,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

“  Two  of  our  compositors  are  doing  on  the  Simplex  the  work  of  six  hand  compositors, 
and  will  do  better  when  they  become  more  expert.” — Braddock  Publishing  Co.,  Braddock, 
Penn. 


And  tftese  are  only  a  few  of  many  similar  reports. 


For  catalogue  and  full  particulars ,  address 


THE  UNITYPE  COMPANY 


HERBERT  L .  BAKER,  General  Manager 


200  cMonroe  St ,  Chicago 
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Bookbinders'  Supplies 

WE  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  Bookbinders  to  the  superior  line  of  our  manufactures,  and  we  can 
assure  our  customers  that  the  same  careful  selection  of  materials  and  the  same  excellent  workman¬ 
ship  enter  into  all  our  manufactures  in  this  line  which  characterize  our  general  line  of  Modern 
Printing  Office  Furniture,  now  well-known  and  in  use  in  all  first-class  printing  establishments. 


Joint  Rods  for 
Bookbinders 


No.  1— Quarto,  18%  in.  No.  5— S.  Royal,  24%  in.  No.  10— Small  Quarto,  18  in. 

No.  2— Cap,  18%  in.  No.  6— Cap,  18%  in.  No.  11— Medium,  18%  in. 

No.  3— Demy,  20%  in.  No.  7— Demy,  20%  in.  No.  12— S.  Royal  and  Medium,  22%  in. 

No.  4— Medium,  22%  in.  No.  8— Medium  and  Royal,  22%.  No.  13— Imperial,  24%  in. 

No.  9— Imperial,  24%  in. 


THESE  Joint  Rods  are  made  of  hardwood  and  they  are  true  and  accurate. 
Unless  otherwise  ordered  they  are  cut  in  lengths  as  given  above,  which 
allows  about  X  inch  for  overlapping  ends  of  book.  Order  by  number. 


PRICE,  75  cents  per  dozen,  any  size. 


Brass-bound  Press  Boards 

OUR  Brass-Bound  Press  Boards  are  made  of  thoroughly  seasoned,  kiln-dried 
cherry,  bound  with  extra-heavy  hard  brass,  with  folded  corners  and  rounded 
edges.  The  brass  binding  strips  are  fastened  with  brass  screws  placed 
closely  together.  We  guarantee  them  to  be  fully  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  board 
ever  placed  on  the  market.  All  boards  can  be  returned  if  not  just  as  represented. 
We  give  price  here  of  but  one  size,  the  standard  size,  16  x  24.  We  can  furnish, 
however,  any  size  desired  at  proportionate  price,  and  will  quote  on  application. 
PRICE  (subject  to  usual  discount) 

16  x24  inches,  each,  . . $2.75 

Case  to  hold  18  boards . .  5.00 

Special  quotations  furnished  on  large  orders . 


Brass-Bound  Press  Boards  in  Case. 


Bookbinders’  Cabinet 

MADE  of  best  seasoned  cherry,  with  bronzed  pulls  on  each  case,  and  highly  finished. 
The  cases  are  made  in  exactly  the  same  style  as  printers’  cases,  and  they  are  the 
same  size  and  proportioned  like  one-half  of  the  regular  printers’  cap  case.  These 
cabinets  occupy  a  space  of  20  x  20  inches,  and  may  be  put  on  or  under  a  bench.  “A 
place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place”  is  a  rule  bookbinders  should  live  up  to, 
and  these  cabinets  will  enable  them  to  do  so. 

Cabinet  with  6  cases,  weight  75  lbs . $  8.00 

“  10  “  “  110  “  .  . .  12.00 

“  “  15  “  “  150  “ . .  16.50 


THE  HAMILTON  MFG.  CO. 


Send  for  our 
Complete  Catalogues. 


Main  Office  and  Factory,  TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 


Eastern  Factory  and  Warehouse,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 
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ROLLER 

MOULDS 

ROLLER¬ 

MAKING 

MACHINERY 

Complete  outfits  furnished. 

MOULDS  ARE 

GUARANTEED 
u  TO  BE  TRUE. 


Estimates  furnished  for  large  or  small  outfits  and 
for  single  moulds. 

JAMES  ROWE 


76  West  Tackson  Street, 


CHICAGO. 


the  Printing  Machinery  Co.,  ltd. 

15  Tudor  Street,  Exclusive  European  Agent,  LONDON,  E.  C. 

6oooooooooo<kxk>ooo<kk>o<>ock>oo<k>oooo<><k><><50 


..COVER  PAPERS.. 


Illinois  paper  Company 

*8i  Monroe  Street 

Chicago,  III. 


...BOOK  PAPERS... 


High-Grade  Paper-Folding 
Machines. 


E.  C.  FULLER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

New  York  and  Chicago. 


Chambers  Brothers  Company, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


We  Have  Kept  Pace  With  Progress 


for  economy’s  sake  ”  you  are  not  doing  first-grade  printing. 


Have  you? 

What  do  your  customers  think  about  it? 

You  don’t  know. 

You  can  only  make  a  guess. 

If  you  are  using  the  bargain-counter  kind  of  inks 

You  should  use  the  Ault  &  Wiborg  inks — the 
world’s  best. 

Perhaps  you  rarely  have  complaints  about  the 
quality  of  your  printing  and  probably  you  are 
often  complimented. 

But  those  facts  prove  nothing. 

The  majority  of  your  customers  will  not 
make  a  fuss  when  they  are  only  slightly 
displeased. 

Many  of  them  consider  it  good  policy  to 
jolly  you  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity, 
whether  they  like  your  work  or  not, 
especially  if  you  have  a  newspaper. 

Some  do  not  know  the  difference 
between  first  and  second-grade  printing. 

Some  may  think  your  work  is  better 
than  your  competitor’s  work  but  not  as 
good  as  it  should  be. 

Those  who  leave  you  do  not  give  their 
reasons.  You  may  think  your  competitor 
has  underbid  you  when  he  is  really  charg¬ 
ing  more  and  getting  the  business  because 
of  the  better  work  that  Ault  &  Wiborg 
inks  enable  him  to  do. 

Some  people  see  samples  of 
your  printing  and  never  give  you 
even  a  trial  order  because  they 
observe  the  fact  that  you  use 
inferior  inks.  You  think  the 
reason  they  do  not  patronize  you 
is  because  the  other  fellow  has 
some  kind  of  a  pull. 

To  sum  it  up,  your  customers  think  all  sorts  of  things 
about  your  printing  and  you  are  more  likely  to  find  out 
exactly  what  they  think  if  you  do  first-class  printing  than  if  you  do  second-class  printing.  You  cannot  afford  to  use  poor 
inks  on  the  work  you  do  for  people  who  do  not  appreciate  the  best  because  the  other  (and  larger)  class  of  people  will  find  it 
out.  Ault  &  Wiborg  inks  are  the  best  that  can  be  made — better  than  any  other  makers  have  ever  succeeded  in  producing. 

They  are  the  standard  of  the  world.  They  are  sold  at  the  lowest  prices  for  which  the  best  inks  can  be  sold. 
There  are  inks  that  cost  less  for  just  the  same  reason  that  brass  jewelry  costs  less  than  gold  jewelry. 

You  should  have  our  catalogue. 


The 

NEW  YORK 


Ault  &  Wiborg 

CINCINNATI 

CHICAGO 


Co. 

ST.  LOUIS 


ENAMELED  PAPER  BLACK,  457-50. 


Photo  by  B.  F.  Puffer,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


'OLD  BILL.’ 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  RUSKIN  ON  TYPOGRAPHY. 


f  $2  per  year,  in  advar 
I  Foreign,  $1.2(Jl>er-5l5p 

I u-  Mar 


O.  I 


January  20,  1900,  there 
passed  away  in  England 
a  man  whose  influence  in 
the  English-speaking 
world  was  in  many  ways 
unrivaled  in  his  day  and 
generation ;  a  man  with 
ideals,  but  a  man  who 
could  translate  these 
ideals  into  action  ;  a  man 
whom  the  Philistine 
termed  a  crank;  but 
would  that  there  were  more  cranks  such  as  he  !  A 
man  with  a  mission,  but  whether  accomplished  or 
no,  only  the  future  can  tell.  This  man  was  John 
Ruskin. 

My  purpose  is  to  give  a  short  outline  of  Ruskin’s 
influence  on  typography,  as  exemplified  first  of  all 
and  principally  in  his  own  works.  And  it  may  be 
premised  that  his  influence  was  in  every  way  a  good 
and  healthful  influence.  Though  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  in  this  respect  with  William  Morris,  yet  he 
knew  quite  well  what  good  printing  was,  and  in  his 
works  you  are  sure  to  get  it.  He  was  an  advocate 
of  simplicity  in  printing,  as  in  everything,  and 
modern  printers,  in  their  desire  for  a  false  renais¬ 
sance  in  typography,  would  do  well  to  follow  Rus¬ 
kin’s  simple  models. 

In  his  works  are  good  type,  good  paper,  and 
honest  work  generally.  He  paid  great  attention  to 
the  type  and  margins  of  his  books,  making  a  careful 
study  of  the  size  of  the  page,  and  sometimes  taking 
great  pains  to  get  it  to  his  mind.  On  one  occasion, 
after  his  directions  regarding  the  alteration  of  the 
size  of  page  of  a  projected  book  had  been  followed, 
he  wrote  to  his  printers:  "I  think  the  enclosed 
[specimen]  page  an  entirely  nice  and  right  one.”  * 


*  For  this  and  a  few  other  details  I  am  indebted  to  some  notes  by  the 
late  H.  Jowett,  of  Aylesbury,  which  appeared  in  Hazell’s  Magazine  in 
September,  1892. 


„  „  5  1900 

"SCOTTISH  TYPOGRAPHICAL  CIRCULAR.”/^ 

The  master’s  admirers  wilb-Tecdgnize  at  once  the 
Ruskinian  phraseology  of  this  bHef-cornmendatiori. 

Ruskin’s  books,  particularly  some  of  the  earlier 
editions,  are  remarkable  for  their  handsome  mar¬ 
gins.  He  liked  a  handsome  margin,  and  certainly 
the  phrase,  "rivulets  of  type  running  through  mead¬ 
ows  of  margin,”  is  a  correct  description  of  some  of 
his  volumes.  Many  editions  of  his  books  are  really 
8 vo  volumes  printed  on  4to  paper,  and  when  finely 
bound  are  veritable  editions  de  luxe.  While  mar¬ 
gins  were  attended  to,  type  was  also  carefully 
selected,  and  though  most  of  his  works  are  printed 
in  old-style  type,  he  once  spoke  of  pica  modern  as 
"a  delightful  type.” 

Wide  margins  and  delightful  type  being  given,  it 
may  well  be  imagined  that  other  details  of  good 
case-work  would  not  escape  his  attention.  He  had 
a  shrewd  eye  for  the  balance  of  a  page,  and  was 
watchful  over  spacing.  He  liked .  his  pages  to  be 
open  and  generous,  and  his  works  are  not  often  dis¬ 
figured  by  the  atrocity  of  close  spacing,  .by  which 
many  otherwise  fine  books  are  spoiled.  In  a  letter 
he  once  wrote  to  Mr.  Jowett,  complaining  of  spacing 
being  too  close,  he  asked  if  a  rule  could  not  be  made 
preventing  less  than  a  given  space  (which  he  indi¬ 
cated)  being  used  between  words,  and  "expanding 
quite  frankly  after  colons  and  semi-colons.”  In  this 
letter  he  slyly  asks  for  information  regarding  the 
charging  for  author’s  corrections,  hinting  that  he 
thought  printers  should  sometimes  pay  authors  for 
keeping  them  from  error. 

Regarding  punctuation,  as  a  rule  Mr.  Ruskin  was 
most  particular  in  having  his  punctuation  followed. 
And  the  present  printers  of  his  books  pay  great 
respect  to  this.  Readers  of  his  works  will  readily 
understand  why  this  is  so,  and  acknowledge  that  to 
tamper  with  Ruskin’s  punctuation  would  be  as  if  a 
house-painter  were  to  think  he  could  improve 
Turner’s  masterpieces  by  touching  them  up  — 
Ruskin  having  a  horror  of  retouching  or  restoration. 
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Ruskin  did  not  like  inverted  commas,  though  he 
invariably  used  them,  and  he  speaks  somewhere  in 
"Fors  Clavigera  ”  of  "the  plague  of  inverted  com¬ 
mas.”  Similarly  he  denounces  italics  as  being  "the 
emphasis  of  fools.”  But  these  opinions  did  not 
hinder  him  using  either  one  or  the  other  on  occa¬ 
sion  ;  and,  indeed,  he  shows  in  these  and  in  greater 
matters  a  refreshing  disregard  of  his  own  opinions, 
and  is  never  slavishly  regardful  today  of  what  he 
said  yesterday. 

Ruskin  paid  great  attention  to  title-pages.  He 
sometimes  drew  out  in  outline  the  kind  of  title  he 
wanted,  showing  a  decided  preference  for  plain 
roman  letters,  with  an  occasional  italic  line.  The 
title  to  "Prseterita,”  which,  looked  at  by  the  side  of 
a  modern  title,  would  be  considered  a  very  plain  one, 
had  his  entire  approval,  and  he  wrote  to  his  printers, 
"I  think  the  'Praeterita’  title-page  is  delightful.” 

He  strongly  objected  to  divided  words  ending  a 
page,  and  this  objection  is  respected  in  all  new 
reprints  of  his  works.  In  this  connection  an  unlucky 
accident  once  happened  with  a  book  which  was  being 
issued  in  monthly  parts.  The  book  in  question, 
"Ulric  the  Farm  Servant,”  was  issued  in  parts  of 
forty-eight  pages,  arbitrary  divisions  not  necessarily 
ending  a  chapter  or  even  a  paragraph.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  "  stockings  ”  was  the  last  word  in  a  part,  but  in 
overrunning  to  get  in  a  word  or  two  the  compositor 
divided  the  word  "stock-”  leaving  the  "ings”  to  be 
carried  over  to  the  next  month.  Ruskin  was  at  the 
time  rather  out  of  health,  and  as  he  explained  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Jowett  many  weeks  after,  the  worry  of 
that  unlucky  division  was  the  last  straw,  as  it  brought 
on  a  month’s  painful  illness. 

The  most  recent  exponent  of  Ruskin,  M.  de  la 
Sizeranne,  speaks  of  Ruskin’s  imagery  as  pervading 
even  the  typing  of  his  pages.  "  The  paragraphs  are 
cleverly  divided,  the  spacing  is  laboriously  studied, 
italics  and  capital  letters  appear  in  great  numbers, 
and  words  in  old  French  or  Greek  insinuate  them¬ 
selves  gracefully  into  the  monotony  of  the  English 
paragraphs.”  And  regarding  a  well-known  passage 
in  "Sesame  and  Lilies”  which  Ruskin,  with  typo¬ 
graphical  artifice,  printed  in  blood-red  ink  because  of 
the  terrible  facts  there  chronicled,  the  same  writer 
speaks  of  "these  three  blinding,  bleeding  pages, 
which  no  one  who  has  once  read  can  ever  forget.” 

I  have  left  no  space  to  speak  of  Ruskin’s  pub¬ 
lishing  arrangements,  nor  is  it  necessary.  It  is  well 
known  that  since  1873  he  published  his  own  books, 
through  Mr.  George  Allen.  The  main  idea  of  this 
curious  partnership  of  publisher  and  author  was  to 
secure  sound  material  and  honest  workmanship,  as 
well  as  to  encourage  straight-forward  business  deal¬ 
ings.  No  abatement  of  price  and  no  discount  or 
credit,  was  a  law  as  inviolable  as  those  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians.  All  the  publishing  arrangements 
were  made  in  the  little  village  of  Orpington,  and 
the  venture  was  a  brilliant  success.  Though  Mr. 


Allen  originally  published  only  Ruskin’s  books,  he 
is  now  one  of  London’s  leading  publishers,  and  in 
most  of  the  books  issued  by  him  the  Ruskin  "con¬ 
vention,”  so  to  speak,  may  be  clearly  traced.  The 
beautiful  edition  of  Charles  Reade’s  "Peg  Woffing¬ 
ton,”  for  example,  recently  issued,  has  many  of  the 
typographical  characteristics  of  Ruskin’s  books.  It 
was  printed  by  the  famous  Ballantyne  Press,  of 
Edinburgh,  which  firm  has  for  about  twelve  years 
past  had  the  printing  for  Mr.  Allen  of  all  the  new 
editions  of  Ruskin’s  works.  It  is  a  curious  coinci¬ 
dence  that  this  firm  had  once  (and  to  his  cost!)  Sir 
Walter  Scott  as  a  partner,  and  that  Ruskin  consid¬ 
ered  Sir  Walter’s  novels,  originally  printed  in  the 
same  office,  as  the  best  ever  written.  And  now, 
presses  running  alongside  each  other  are  printing 
the  works  of  Ruskin  and  of  Scott  day  by  day. 

Probably  there  is  no  man  now  living  who  has 
done  more  to  keep  pure  the  currents  of  our  life 
than  Ruskin.  His  absolute  fearlessness,  his  incor¬ 
ruptible  truthfulness,  his  biting  satire  and  fiery 
denunciation  made  him  in  many  respects  the  great¬ 
est  force  in  our  day.  His  influence  was  always  for 
good.  The  wholesome  example  of  good  printing 
as  insisted  on  by  him  can  not  be  lost,  and  to  remind 
my  fellow-craftsmen  of  a  part  of  Ruskin’s  message 
we  should  not  permit  to  be  lost  is  the  purport  of 
this  paper. 


ESTABLISHING  A  NEWSPAPER  * 

BY  O.  F.  BYXBEE, 

V. —  BUYING  MATERIAL  —  SIZE  AND  QUANTITY  OF  BODY 
LETTER. 

AS  the  size  of  a  newspaper  depends  to  so  large  an 
l  extent  upon  the  needs  of  the  town  or  city  in 
which  it  is  located  —  its  population  and  surround¬ 
ings  —  I  have  thus  far  refrained  from  stipulating  any 
particular  size,  but  in  estimating  the  amount  of 
material,  and,  in  fact,  every  feature  from  now  on, 
some  definite  size  must  be  chosen  as  a  basis  upon 
which  to  calculate.  Probably  a  seven-column  folio 
will  be  sufficiently  large  for  the  majority  of  new 
ventures,  and  yet  not  too  large  in  but  very  few 
instances,  and  all  figures  given  hereafter  will  apply 
to  a  paper  of  that  size,  with  information  as  to  the 
proper  proportion  for  larger  and  smaller  sizes  where 
necessary. 

The  size  of  type  best  suited  for  a  newspaper 
published  anywhere  except  in  large  cities,  where  a 
smaller  size  is  made  necessary  on  account  of  the 
greater  demands  upon  the  news  columns,  is  8-point 
(brevier),  and  a  larger  letter  should  not  be  used 
under  any  circumstances.  If  the  town  in  which  a 
new  venture  is  proposed  is  not  an  8-point  town,  then 
look  elsewhere.  A  larger  type  for  editorials  is  not 
necessary ;  although  a  difference  in  size  makes  a 

*This  series  of  articles  was  commenced  in  The  Inland  Printer 
for  November,  1899.  The  nest  subject  will  be  "  Buying  Material  —  Style 
and  Quantity  of  Ad.  Type.” 
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pleasing  distinction,  yet  its  desirability  is  not  of 
enough  importance  to  warrant  any  additional  outlay. 
A  difference  in  the  style  of  leading,  in  the  headings, 
or  in  both,  is  a  sufficient  distinction. 

The  size  of  body  letter  for  the  advertising  should 
be  6-point  (nonpareil),  agate  being  too  small  for  a 
paper  with  an  8-point  dress,  and  the  8-point  should 
not  be  allowed  in  the  ads.  The  quantity  of  6-point 
necessary  will  not  be  considered  in  this  chapter, 
however,  but  will  be  included  with  the  ad.  type  in 
the  next. 

As  the  quantity  of  body  type  is  governed  slightly 
by  the  style  of  leading,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
settle  this  question  also  before  quoting  figures  in 
detail.  I  do  not  think  that  a  paper  should  be  all 
leaded,  although  a  liberal  use  of  leads  is  advisable. 
Brief  local  paragraphs  should  be  leaded,  with  two 
leads  between  the  items,  while  items  of  correspond¬ 
ence  look  better  solid,  with  one  lead  between. 
Headed  articles  should  not  be  leaded  entirely  unless 
of  unusual  importance.  The  first  half  column  of 
articles  of  one  column  or  more  in  length  might  be 
leaded,  and  one-half  or  less  of  shorter  articles. 
Thus,  an  estimate  can  be  based  on  about  one-half  of 
the  entire  paper  being  leaded  matter. 

Another  matter  that  affects  this  question  very 
closely  is  the  amount  of  advertising  carried.  As 


the  cases,  no  matter  how  perfect  the  scheme  of 
alphabetical  allotment,  giving  a  total  of  312)4  pounds, 
or  about  15  Y\  pounds  to  the  column.  If  the  matter 
was  all  leaded,  about  2)4  pounds  per  column  could 
be  deducted  from  this,  or  l)i  if  half  leaded,  leaving 
as  the  net  amount  of  body  type  required  for  the 
paper  above  described  287^4  pounds.  Should  it  be 
desired  to  use  plate  matter,  14^4  pounds  may  be 
deducted  from  this  amount  for  each  column  of  such 
used.  The  cost  of  this  will  be  given  in  a  summar¬ 
ized  expense  of  materials  in  a  later  paper. 

A  6-column  paper,  folio  or  quarto,  leaded  in  the 
manner  here  proposed,  requires  about  13  pounds  of 
8-point  to  the  column,  and  an  8-column  paper  about 
15/4  pounds  to  the  column. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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DISCRIMINATION  IN  THE  USE  OF  WORDS  * 

A  STRANGE  fact  in  English  usage,  but  one, easily 
proved  as  a  fact,  is  that  the  relative  pronouns 
''that,”  "which,”  and  "who”  are  not  strictly  distin¬ 
guished  in  sense  or  application,  with  the  exception 
of  a  general  reservation  of  "who”  as  a  personal 
pronoun.  Some  writers  have  striven  to  establish  a 
distinction,  that  seems  reasonable  until  it  is  widely 


Derby  Day  Scene  at  Washington  Park  Race  Track,  Chicago. 


has  been  said  in  a  previous  chapter,  a  really  success¬ 
ful  paper  should  have,  on  an  average,  one-half  its 
columns  filled  with  advertising.  There  may  be  times 
during  the  year  when  the  amount  will  fall  consider¬ 
ably  below  this,  and  at  such  times  there  must  be 
sufficient  type  in  the  office  to  fill  the  gap.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  necessary  to  figure  on  perhaps  twenty, 
instead  of  fourteen,  columns  of  reading  matter.  Of 
course,  this  could  be  filled  with  plate  and  thus  reduce 
the  quantity  to  some  extent. 

Now  we  are  at  a  point  where  a  proper  estimate 
can  be  made  intelligently.  A  column  of  8-point  for 
a  7-column  folio  paper  contains  about  3,800  ems  and 
weighs  in  the  neighborhood  of  12  )4  pounds.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  20  columns  would  require  250  pounds.  To 
each  of  these  figures  must  be  added  25  per  cent  for 
the  amount  of  type  that  will  undoubtedly  be  left  in 


tested,  but  can  not  be  accepted  as  inviolable.  No 
one  has  presented  this  distinction  more  urgently  than 
has  Alfred  Ayres  in  "The  Verbalist,”  and  yet  his 
first  sentence  on  the  subject  contains  a  pronoun  that 
would  inevitably  be  changed  by  many  editors  whose 
judgment  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  its  writer. 
"Owing,”  says  he,  "to  the  indiscriminate,  haphazard 
use  of  the  relative  pronouns  that  almost  universally 
prevails,  there  is  never,  probably,  a  newspaper,  and 
rarely  a  book,  printed  in  the  English  language  in 
which  there  are  not  ambiguous  sentences  ;  and  yet 
this  ambiguity  can  be  easily  avoided,  as  we  see  if  we 
give  the  subject  a  little  attention.”  The  pronoun  in 
question  is  italicized ;  the  present  writer  has  seen  it 
changed  to  "which”  by  accomplished  editors,  in 
identical  use,  many  times.  Positive  choice  in  usage 

*  Copyrighted,  1897,  by  F.  Horace  Teall.  All  rights  reserved. 
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can  not  be  proved,  and  the  only  possible  ground  of 
choice  can  not  be  inflexibly  accepted,  since  it  would 
involve  ungraceful  repetition. 

The  distinction  is  stated  more  clearly  and  con¬ 
cisely  by  Alfred  Ayres  than  by  any  other  writer,  so 
far  as  a  search  has  revealed,  and  he  gives  it  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  "  '  That  ’  is  properly  the  restrictive  relative 
pronoun,  and  '  which  ’  and  '  who  ’  are  properly  the 
co-ordinating  relative  pronouns.  'That,’  when  prop¬ 
erly  used,  introduces  something  without  which  the 
antecedent  is  not  fully  defined,  whereas  'which’  and 
'who,’  wheh  properly  used,  introduce  a  new  fact  con¬ 
cerning  the  antecedent.  Whenever  a  clause  restricts, 
limits,  defines,  qualifies  the  antecedent  —  i.  e.,  when¬ 
ever  it  is  adjectival,  explanatory  in  its  functions  —  it 
should  be  introduced  with  the  relative  pronoun  'that,’ 
and  not  with  'which,’  nor  with  'who’  or  'whom.’” 
Some  modification  is  necessary  to  make  this  accord 


A  FRIENDLY  VISIT. 

strictly  with  present  best  usage.  Instead  of  prop¬ 
erly,  "that”  is  preferably  most  often  used  in  restric¬ 
tion,  it  being  sometimes  better  to  use  "which,”  and 
sometimes  "who.”  The  reference  to  explanatory 
functions  is  unfortunate,  for  the  co-ordinating  clauses 
are  far  more  explanatory  than  the  restrictive.  Ambi¬ 
guity  seldom  results  from  infelicitous  choice  of 
pronoun,  but  depends  upon  proper  use  or  non-use  of 
a  comma. 

Richard  Morris,  in  "Historical  Outlines  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Accidence,”  says:  "In  the  fourteenth  century 
'that  ’  was  the  ordinary,  though  not  the  only  relative. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  '  which  ’  often  supplied  its 
place,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  'who  ’  was  fre¬ 
quently  employed  instead  of  it.  At  a  later  period 
(Addison’s  time)  'that  ’  had  again  come  into  fashion, 
and  had  almost  driven  'who’  and  'which’  out  of 
use.”  Hugh  Blair,  the  rhetorician,  who  was  born 
the  year  before  Addison  died,  and  so  must  have 
written  at  a  time  when  the  fashion  could  not  yet 
have  changed  greatly,  expressed  a  decided  prefer¬ 
ence  for  "which.”  Goold  Brown  notes  this,  and  says 


that  a  sentence  containing  the  words,  "pleasures  that 
the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  receiving,”  which  Blair 
criticised,  is  better  as  Addison  wrote  it,  because 
the  pleasures  "are  no  otherwise  defined  than  as 
being  such  as  'the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  receiv¬ 
ing.’  ”  In  fact,  they  are  not  really  defined  at  all. 
Brown  says :  "  The  style  of  Addison  is  more  than 
once  censured  by  Dr.  Blair,  for  the  frequency  with 
which  the  relative  '  that  ’  occurs  in  it,  where  the 
learned  lecturer  would  have  used  'which.’  ”  Blair 
said  that  "  which  ”  is  a  much  more  definitive  word 
than  "that,”  and  Brown  said  that  "that  ”  is  the  more 
definitive  or  restrictive  word  of  the  two.  Probably 
neither  writer  could  have  proved  his  assertion,  for 
neither  of  them  has  preserved  a  real  distinction 
between  the  words.  Blair  sometimes  used  "that” 
in  connections  exactly  like  the  one  for  which  he  pre¬ 
scribed  "which,”  and  Brown  often  used  "which” 
where  he  says  "that”  is  the  right  word.  Brown, 
moreover,  criticises  Addison  for  a  similar  fault,  say¬ 
ing  that  "in  using  different  relatives  under  like 
circumstances,  the  writer  has  hardly  done  justice  to 
his  own  good  taste.” 

So  far  as  a  choice  can  be  made  on  any  ground  of 
classification,  "that”  may  be  called  restrictive,  and 
"which”  co-ordinating;  with  the  exception  that 
neither  word  should  be  used  with  great  frequency, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  "that”  might  be  re¬ 
served  to  introduce  a  definitive  clause,  and  "which” 
an  additory  or  explanatory  one.  But  definitive  and 
additory  clauses  are  not  always  easily  distinguish¬ 
able,  and  have  not  been  clearly  differentiated  by 
grammarians ;  and  this  is  probably,  at  least  partly, 
the  cause  of  lack  of  distinction  in  usage  between 
the  pronouns.  Some  writers  almost  always  use 
"which,”  and  others  use  "that”  with  great  free¬ 
dom.  No  one  has  yet  found  a  way  to  eradicate  the 
ambiguity  that  is  said  to  exist,  but  whose  actuality 
may  be  doubted. 

One  of  the  most  careful  and  particular  editors  — 
who  is  much  better  qualified  to  decide  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  than  any  one  who  has  yet  written  in  favor  of 
using  "that”  invariably  as  the  restrictive  relative 
pronoun  —  is  responsible  for  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  : 

We  have  here  a  new  volume  in  which  are  collected  the 
essays  that  Capt.  Mahan  has  published  in  the  past  year. 
Five  of  them  make  a  series  which  gives  the  title  to  the  book. 

Was  this  with  an  eye  to  the  construction  that  might  be 
placed  upon  the  transaction  ? 

A  movement  to  restore  the  law  which  was  in  force. 

Those  principles  which  have  made  the  common  law  so 
great  a  bulwark  of  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

A  growth  of  internal  competition  is  taking  place  which 
exceeds  in  many  instances  any  possible  rivalry  that  could 
spring  up  from  abroad. 

Here  is  an  alternation  of  the  two  pronouns  such 
as  may  be  found  in  almost  any  good  book  or 
periodical.  Insistence  upon  a  rigid  preservation  of 
distinction  would  place  "that”  in  each  pronominal 
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function  in  these  sentences,  and  in  various  others, 
as  seen  in  the  following,  from  "The  Verbalist,”  and 
from  "Cobbett’s  Grammar,”  both  by  Alfred  Ayres: 

In  the  many  tariff  revisions  that  have  been  necessary,  or 
that  may  become  necessary. 

They,  therefore,  that  treat  of  these  subjects  more  boldly, 
venture  to  say  that  that  that  is  base  is  the  only  evil. 

And  shall  we,  then,  be  so  partial  and  so  unjust  as  to 
reverence  in  Kings’  councillors  that  that  we  should  laugh  at 
in  one  of  our  neighbors  ? 

They  frequently  stand  as  the  representatives  of  that  that 
has  gone  before,  and  that  stands  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
sentence. 

He  told  me  that  he  had  given  John  the  gun  that  the  gun¬ 
smith  brought. 

These  are  sentences  quoted  from  other  writers 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  them,  by  substituting 
"  that  ”  where  "  which  ”  had  been  used.  Their  cor¬ 
rector  (?)  prefaced  the  Grammar  by  a  note  consisting 
mainly  of  part  of  what  he  had  said  on  the  relative 
pronouns  in  "The  Verbalist,”  and  this  note  con¬ 
cludes  :  "  In  writing,  if  we  would  make  sure  of  con¬ 
veying  just  what  we  have  in  our  minds,  we  must 
exercise  great  care  in  the  choice  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of. our  words.”  In  general,  this  is  true;  but 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  has  no  bearing  in  the  partic¬ 
ular  case  under  consideration.  Choice  in  these  sen¬ 
tences  seems  to  rest  more  in  the  matter  of  euphony 
than  in  anything  else.  Certainly  either  word  would 
convey  the  intended  meaning  just  as  well  as  the 
other.  This  author  would  have  us  discard  "  who  ” 
as  a  restrictive  relative  also,  but  usage  does  not 
allow  it,  and  sense-distinction  does  not  call  for  it. 
Here  is  a  sentence  written  by  one  who  evidently 
thinks  —  or  at  least  in  this  instance  thought  —  as 
does  Alfred  Ayres  :  "  In  that  sense  the  life  of  every 
one  that  fights  a  losing  battle,  that  struggles  for  an 
unsuccessful  cause,  is  a  failure.”  We  need  not  call 
this  sentence  erroneous,  but  most  of  those  who 
write  the  best  English  would  use  "  who  ”  instead  of 
"that”  in  both  places. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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COLOR -WORK  FROM  ONE  CUT. 

BY  JOHN  G.  PINGEL. 

'nT'1  HE  method  of  printing  a  cut  in  different  colors 
J.  without  the  use  of  other  than  the  single  cut  is 
so  simple  that  any  pressman  who  has  a  fair  knowl¬ 
edge  of  overlaying  and  cut-outs  can  do  color-work 
without  much  trouble  from  one  cut.  Either  an  elec¬ 
trotype  or  half-tone  can  be  used,  but  when  the  latter 
is  used  more  care  must  be  taken  so  as  not  to  destroy 
its  delicate  face. 

To  do  work  of  this  kind  the  pressman  must  first 
take  a  clear  impression  of  his  cut  in  black  ink  (being 
sure  his  cut  is  level),  and  mark  the  parts  of  the 
impression  taken  which  he  wants  in  colors.  Then 
he  is  ready  to  go  on  with  his  work. 

Wash  up  the  rollers  for  the  first  color,  which 
should  be  yellow.  Cut  out  on  the  tympan  all  parts 


which  are  wanted  in  blue  and  red ,  so  that  nothing  is 
visible  of  those  particular  parts  when  running.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  have  the  same  flow  of  ink  on  each 
impression  or  there  will  be  trouble  in  the  end,  i.  e., 
some  impressions  will  be  darker  or  lighter  than 
others.  In  printing  the  number  of  impressions 
wanted  be  careful  not  to  change  any  conditions  of 
the  guides  or  form  while  running,  for  these  must 
remain  the  same  until  the  job  is  finished  in  order 
to  save  trouble. 

Having  finished  with  the  yellow ,  the  next  color 
should  be  blue.  Change  the  tympan  and  wash  up, 
leaving  the  form  in  the  same  position  so  as  not  to 
disturb  the  register.  Cut  out  again  all  parts  which 
are  to  be  in  red ,  also  those  which  are  not  wanted 
green;  print  the  blue  over  the  yellow  impressions 
and  you  will  have  a  light-green  color  with  some 
yellow  parts  which  you  have  just  cut  out,  also  some 
white  parts  which  have  been  cut  out  for  your  red 
color  in  both  runs.  The  blue  parts  are  now  visible, 
making  three  colors  (blue,  yellow  and  green)  from 
two  impressions. 

The  next  color  should  be  red.  Change  the  tympan 
as  before  and  cut  out  all  parts  wanted  blue  and  green. 
Print  the  red  over  what  you  have,  and  if  your  press 
has  registered  as  it  should,  and  your  feeder  has  done 
his  part,  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  result  of  your 
labor. 

Much  depends  upon  the  pressman’s  capability  of 
harmonizing  the  different  colors,  also  when  making 
his  overlays  in  order  to  get  the  different  shades  of . 
light  and  dark  parts  of  his  subject. 

The  colors  used  need  not  necessarily  be  yellow, 
blue  and  red,  for  many  other  colors  will  answer  the 
purpose  and  may  have  a  much  better  result,  but  that 
must  be  left  to  the  pressman’s  judgment  and  the 
nature  of  his  cut. 

Good  half-tones  of  scenery,  flowers,  birds,  ani¬ 
mals  or  most  anything  which  makes  a  good  subject 
for  colors,  can  be  brought  out  in  such  a  way  as  will 
be  surprising  to  many. 

If  the  pressman  will  see  before  running  his  job 
that  not  too  much  pressure  is  given  to  the  cut  used, 
he  need  have  no  fear  of  injuring  it  one  particle. 

“BY  SPECIAL  REQUEST.” 

Up  in  Kansas  a  number  of  years  ago  there  was  a  country 
editor  who  invariably  got  full  just  after  his  paper  was  issued 
on  Friday,  and  would  stay  intoxicated  till  the  following  Mon¬ 
day,  then  sober  up  and  get  out  his  paper.  One  week  he  and 
his  printer  working  for  him  got  on  a  big  high-lonesome  and 
stayed  that  way  till  the  next  publication  day.  They  sobered 
up  and  found  they  were  in  a  dilemma  — paper  day  and  no 
type  up  and  the  previous  week’s  forms  not  even  distributed, 
everything  was  just  where  they  left  off  the  week  before.  The 
printer  wanted  to  know  what  to  do.  The  editor  scratched 
his  tousled  head  a  few  minutes,  grabbed  a  large  composing 
stick  and  set  in  large  letters  across  the  page :  "  By  request  of 
300  prominent  citizens  we  republish  last  week’s  paper.”  The 
problem  was  solved,  but  everybody  is  still  wondering  who 
were  the  "300  prominent  citizens,”  and  why  they  wanted  the 
paper  republished. —  Weekly  News ,  Davis ,  Indiati  Territory. 
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The  Inland  Printer  is  issued  promptly  on  the  first  of  each  month, 
and  will  spare  no  endeavor  to  furnish  valuable  news  and  information  to 
those  interested  professionally  or  incidentally  in  printing,  engraving, 
electrotyping,  stereotyping,  bookbinding,  and  in  the  paper  and  stationery 
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trades,  particularly  individual  theories  and  experiences  of  practical  value. 


Subscribers  and  others  having  questions  they  desire  answered  by 
letter  or  through  The  Inland  Printer  should  place  such  queries  on  sep¬ 
arate  sheets  of  paper,  and  not  include  them  in  business  letters  intended 
for  the  subscription  department.  If  so  written  they  can  be  sent  with  busi¬ 
ness  letters,  but  it  is  better  to  .forward  them  under  separate  cover,  mark¬ 
ing  plainly  oh  outside  of  envelope  the  name  of  department  under  which 
answer  is  expected.  Read  paragraph  at  the  beginning  of  each  depart¬ 
ment  head  for  particulars.  Letters  asking  reply  by  mail  should  be 
accompanied  by  stamp.  The  large  amount  of  correspondence  reaching 
th  «■  c  1  ee  makes  compliance  with  these  requests  absolutely  necessary. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

Two  Dollars  per  annum  in  advance;  one  dollar  for  six  months  in 
advance ;  sample  copies,  20  cents  each. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  by  express,  draft,  money  order  or  registered 
letter.  WE  CANNOT  USE  CHECKS  ON  LOCAL  BANKS  UN¬ 
LESS  EXCHANGE  IS  ADDED;  send  draft  on  New  York  or  Chi¬ 
cago.  Make  all  remittances  free  of  exchange,  and  payable  to  The 
Inland  Printer  Company.  Currency  forwarded  in  unregistered  letters 
will  be  at  sender’s  risk.  Postage  stamps  are  not  desirable,  but  if 
necessary  to  remit  them,  one-cent  stamps  are  preferred. 

Foreign  Subscriptions.— To  countries  within  the  postal  union,  postage 
prepaid,  three  dollars  and  twenty  cents,  or  thirteen  shillings  two 
pence,  per  annum,  in  advance.  Make  foreign  money  orders  payable 
■-o  Henry  6.  Shepard.  No  foreign  postage  stamps  accepted,  and  no 


attention  will  be  paid  to  postal-card  re 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

Furnished  on  application.  The  value  of  The  Inland  Printer  as  an 
advertising  medium  is  unquestioned.  Th®  character  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  now  in  its  columns,  and  the  number  of  them,  tell  the  whole  story. 
Circulation  considered,  it-  is  the  cheapest  trade  journal  in  the  United 
States  to  advertise  in.  Advertisements,  to  insure  insertion  in  the  issue 
of  any  month,  should  reach  this  office  not  later  than  the  twentieth  of  the 
month  preceding. 


In  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  purchasers,  advertisers  of  novel¬ 
ties,  advertising  devices,  and  all  cash-with-order  goods,  are  required  to 
satisfy  the  management  of  this  journal  of  their  intention  to  honestly 
fulfill  the  offers  in  their  advertisements,  and  to  that  end  samples  of  the 
thing  or  things  advertised  must  accompany  the  application  f or  ai^er- 
tismr  space. 

The  Inland  Printer  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  advertisement 
for  cause. 


The  Inland  Printer  may  be  obtained  at  retail  from,  and  subscrip-' 
tions  will  be  received  by,  all  newsdealers  and  type  founders  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Patrons  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  the  names  of  responsible 
newsdealers  who  do  not  keep  it  on  sale. 
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John  Dickinson  &  .Co.  (Limited),  Capetown  and  Johannesburg.  South 


THE  USE  OF  LYE. 

THE  editor  of  a  Western  paper  writes  to  The 
Inland  Printer  asking  that  an  opinion  be 
expressed  of  a  man  who  would  take  a  full-page  form 
containing  numerous  cuts  and  lines  of  wood  type 
and  wash  it  with  lye,  afterward  rinsing  it  with  a  lib¬ 
eral  supply  of  water.  The  editor  asks  :  "  Is  it  right, 
and  would  a  person  who  pretends  to  be  a  printer  do 
such  a  thing  ?  ”  This  reminds  us  that  the  late  Mr. 
Gough,  the  celebrated  temperance  lecturer,  was  once 
asked  if  a  person  who  used  tobacco  could  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  He  replied :  "Yes,  but  a  very  dirty  one.” 
Printers  are  too  frequently  guilty  of  carelessness  of 
their  employers’  material,  and  the  lye  pot  should  be 
abandoned  in  printeries  where  it  is  used  in  the  way 
above  noted.  There  are  preparations  in  the  market 
now  that  will  avoid  the  destruction  of  cuts  and  wood 
letter  in  the  process  of  cleansing. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PRINTING  TRADE  ECONOMICS. 

IN  this  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer  is  com¬ 
menced  a  department  to  "  digest  and  suggest  all 
available  methods  of  obtaining  living  prices  and 
living  wages,  and  of  promoting  the  well-being  of 
the  master  and  journeymen  and  apprentices  of  the 
craft.”  The  department  advocates  strongly  what  this 
magazine  has  been  advancing  under  its  present 
editorial  management :  namely,  the  unity  of  the 
interest  of  employers,  journeymen  and  apprentices. 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Cheronny,  of  New  York,  who  com 
ducts  the  department,  is  eminently  qualified  by  long 
experience,  patient  and  clear  study,  and  research 
and  travel  abroad,  to  sift  the  true  from  the  false  in 
discussion  within  the  bounds  of  this  magazine.  He 
is  distinguished  by  a  toleration  and  a  breadth  of 
view  that  gives  a  singular  force  to  his  writings. 
His  vigorous  and  attractive  personality ;  his  vitality 
and  sincerity ;  and  his  sound  and  cogent  reasoning, 
are  the  forces  which  we  hope  will  serve  to  demand 
serious  attention  of  whomsoever  may  feel  even  a 
passing  interest  in  the  great  problem  of  the  world  : 
the  question  of  capital  and  labor. 


TWO  IMPORTANT  COPYRIGHT  DECISIONS. 

HALF-TONE  engravers  and  publishers  will  be 
interested  in  two  recent  decisions  regarding 
the  reproduction  of  copyright  photographs.  A  few 
photographers  have  been  bulldozing  publishers  and 
engravers  into  settling  "out  of  court  ”  their  alleged 
claims  against  them  for  having  reproduced  their 
copyrighted  photographs.  Some  points  in  the  copy¬ 
right  law  have  never  been  adjudicated.  Two  ques¬ 
tions  at  least  have  now  been  passed  upon.  One  is 
that  the  photographs  of  actresses  are  not  artistic 
creations,  and  consequently  can  not  be  copyrighted, 
and  the  other  decision  is  that  the  infringer  of  a 
copyright  shall  forfeit  $1  a  sheet  for  every  copy 
"  found  in  his  possession.”  In  the  first  case  a  busi¬ 
ness  house  accepted  from  a  lithographic  firm  a 
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design  for  advertising  posters.  The  picture  included 
the  figure  of  a  woman  in  a  theatrical  pose.  When 
the  posters  were  exhibited,  the  photographer  pre¬ 
sented  his  bill  for  $5,000  for  infringement,  expecting 
it  to  be  settled.  The  case  was  tried  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  before  Judge  Wallace  and  a 
jury.  The  defense  argued  that  such  a  photograph 
was  not  an  artistic  creation,  which  could  properly  be 
copyrighted,  and  the  jury  by  its  verdict  sustained  the 
position  of  the  defense.  The  New  York  Herald 
said  of  this  decision  :  "  In  these  days  of  rapid  multi¬ 
plication  of  pictures  for  all  sorts  of  purposes  the 
inadvertent  use  of  a  photograph  that  is  copyrighted 
will  occasionally  happen,  and  in  every  such  instance 
the  honest  user  is  ready  to  make  proper  compen¬ 
sation  :  but  under  existing  law,  making  excessive 
damages  possible,  very  many  suits  are  brought 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  'settling  out  of 
court.’  ” 

The  other  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  was  in  the  case  of  Bolles  against  the  Out¬ 
ing  Company.  Outing  magazine  published  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  Bolles’  copyrighted  photograph  of  the 
yacht  Vigilant.  Bolles  claimed  judgment  for  many 
thousand  dollars,  because  he  was  able  to  prove  that 
Outing  had  sold  and  circulated  a  corresponding 
number  of  copies.  But  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
affirming  the  courts  below,  says  "No.”  As  the  pen¬ 
alty  is  imposed  on  any  person  who  engraves,  copies, 
prints,  publishes  or  sells  a  copy,  "the  forfeiture  is 
not  limited  to  the  number  of  copies ;  it  is  limited  to 
such  as  are  found  in,  and  not  simply  traced  to,  the 
possession  of  the  defendant.” 


SELLING  INK  WITHOUT  CHROMOS. 

EARS  ago  the  average  ink  salesman,  as  well  as 
the  house  he  represented,  thought  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  occasionally  "  be  good”  to  the  man  who 
did  the  purchasing ;  but  lately  the  custom  has  not 
been  so  prevalent  in  the  United  States,  although  it 
is  undoubtedly  practiced  to  some  extent.  The  plan 
must  still  be  in  vogue  in  England,  judging  from  the 
following,  recently  sent  out  by  John  Kidd  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  of  London: 

NOTICE. 

From  and  after  the  1st  February,  1900,  the  Directors  of 
John  Kidd  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  will  not  give  (or  permit  to  be  given 
by  their  servants  or  agents)  any  money  or  gifts  whatsoever, 
by  way  of  chapel  money,  commission,  can  money,  wayzgoose 
subscriptions,  Christmas  boxes,  or  otherwise,  to  anyone  em¬ 
ployed  by  their  Customers.  By  Order, 

John  Kidd  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Messrs.  Kidd  &  Company  write  The  Inland 
Printer  that  the  policy  they  are  adopting  regarding 
illicit  commissions  will  be  adhered  to.  While  it  may 
be  considered  as  a  departure  from  some  of  the  old 
customs  of  the  ink  trade,  beneficial  results  will 
ensue.  In  these  days  of  close  competition  and 
small  profits  all  unnecessary  expense  in  marketing 


goods  must  be  done  away  with.  The  goods  them¬ 
selves  should  be  of  such  quality  as  to  have  a  ready 
sale  without  the  feeing  of  employes  or  agents  of 
printing  and  lithographing  houses.  A  "press-feed¬ 
er’s  delight”  cigar  may  be  handed  out  on  certain 
occasions,  when  an  especially  large  order  is  to  be 
landed,  but  aside  from  this  "the  man  behind  the 
order”  should  be  careful  as  to  what  bribe  he  accepts. 


HIGHLY  GLAZED  PAPER  AND  ITS  OBJECTION¬ 
ABLE  ODOR. 

ROM  time  to  time  The  Inland  Printer  re¬ 
ceives  inquiries  as  to  the  reason  of  the  evil 
odor  which  comes  from  the  popular  highly  glazed 
papers.  The  cause  arises  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  animal  sizing  which  holds  the  surfacing  mate¬ 
rial  on  the  paper,  and  so  it  seems  that  while  we 
have  advanced  in  pleasing  the  sense  of  sight,  we 
have  retrograded  by  antagonizing  some  of  our  other 
senses.  In  this  connection  the  Parlin  &  OrendorfE 
Company,  of  Canton,  Illinois,  writes : 

"We  are  sending  you  under  a  separate  cover  a 
copy  of  our  catalogue  'G.’  This  you  will  notice  is 
printed  on  enamel  paper,  but  has  a  smell  like  decom¬ 
posed  paste.  Please  give  your  opinion,  in  the  next 
issue,  of  the  cause  of  this  defect  in  the  paper.  Is  it 
on  account  of  the  poor  material  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  or  the  ink  used  in  the  printing,  or  is  it  the 
paste  that  was  used  in  putting  on  the  covers  ?  For 
your  benefit  will  say  that  this  catalogue  was  issued 
two  years  ago,  so  it  certainly  should  be  dry  at  this 
writing.” 

On  the  subject  of  paper  and  its  sizing,  particu¬ 
larly  the  highly  glazed  papers  brought  to  the  light  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  half-tone  plate  printing, 
Robert  Irvine,  in  a  recent  issue  of  Paper  and  Pulp , 
says  that  as  the  chief  purpose  of  paper  as  a  record¬ 
ing  material  is  to  be  written  or  printed  upon,  the 
writer  and  printer  has  a  special  interest  in  its  qual¬ 
ity  and  suitability  for  this  important  object.  All 
records  of  events  should  be  as  imperishable  as  pos¬ 
sible,  seeing  these  are  the  means  by  which  events 
are  handed  down  to  future  generations.  Our 
requirements  in  these  days  consist  of  a  variety  of 
uses,  namely :  for  newspapers  as  distributers  of 
news  which  is  of  importance  only  for  the  hour,  and 
paper  and  ink  for  this  purpose  need  be  of  only 
ephemeral  quality.  For  more  lasting  uses,  such  as 
for  books,  pamphlets,  engravings,  etc.,  much  better 
materials  must  be  employed,  more  especially  since 
printing  from  process  blocks,  photochromic,  or 
three-color  printing  has  become  the  fashion. 

Twenty  years  ago,  or  less,  the  wood-engraver  or 
the  metal  etcher  gave  the  printer  printing  blocks  on 
which  the  subject  of  the  picture  was  in  bold  relief, 
and  which  gave  a  good  impression  upon  any  ordi¬ 
nary  variety  of  paper.  The  adaptation  or  use  of 
process  printing  blocks,  now  so  universal,  has  prac¬ 
tically  driven  wood  and  metal  engraving  out  of  the 
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field.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  obtain  both 
paper  and  printing  ink  adapted  to  the  changed  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Many  filling  agents,  such  as  pearl 
white,  clay,  phosphate  of  lime,  etc.,  were  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  pulp,  but  result  was  that  paper  for 
this  class  of  work  had  to  be  surfaced  or  coated  with 
a  layer  of  a  substance  which  would,  after  calender¬ 
ing,  take  on  and  give  to  the  paper  so  coated  a 
lightly  glazed  and  smooth  surface,  capable  of  taking 
ink  from  the  most  minute  lines  or  stipple. 

The  one  reason  for  the  use  of  this  highly  glazed 
and  surfaced  paper  is  that  in  process  blocks  pre¬ 
pared  from  photographs  the  relief  and  depressed 
portions  of  these  blocks  are  so  very  slight  that  with 
ordinary  paper  and  with  ordinary  ink  the  resulting 
printing,  in  place  of  being  extremely  beautiful, 
would  be  practically  a  blotch.  With  such  a  paper, 
and  given  printing  ink  of  the  highest  quality,  won¬ 
derfully  beautiful  impressions  are  obtained  on  the 
surfaced  paper,  combining  fineness  of  tone  with 
clearness  of  impression  —  impossible  when  ordinary 
paper  is  used.  The  advantage  to  printers  is  great 
in  so  far  as  the  work  is  not  only  as  quickly  accom¬ 
plished  as  on  ordinary  paper,  but  from  the  nature  of 
the  glazed  surface  paper  the  ink  dries  more  quickly, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  glossy  surface  seems  to 
shine  up  through  the  ink,  and  impart  its  glossy 
texture  to  the  printing. 

We  need  say  no  more  as  to  the  difference  in 
value  between  printing  on  the  old  kind  of  paper  and 
the  other  ;  but  there  are  disadvantages  in  its  use. 
In  the  first  place,  the  printed  impressions  are  made 
upon  the  surfacing  material,  and  not  upon  the  paper 
at  all.  With  highly  coated  papers  it  is  quite  possi¬ 
ble  to  entirely  remove  the  printed  impression  by 
washing  the  coating  of  the  paper  with  a  little  water 
and  rubbing.  Of  course,  this  objection  is  met  with 
the  sensible  argument  that  it  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  condition  of  things  that  a  book  should 
be  wetted. 

The  second  disadvantage  we  would  point  out  is 
the  excessive  weight  of  books  printed  on  this  class 
of  paper,  as  the  addition  of  so  much  mineral  matter 
as  is  contained  in  the  surfacing  material  makes  the 
paper  weigh  much  more  than  that  of  equal  thickness 
of  unprepared  paper.  The  third  possible  disadvan¬ 
tage  may  arise  to  paper  of  this  class  if  exposed  to 
damp  and  heat,  in  which  case  the  gelatin  which  holds 
the  mineral  matter  together  would  probably  decom¬ 
pose,  and  give  rise  to  products  which  would  have  an 
unpleasant  smell. 

These  disadvantages  appear  to  apply  to  coated 
papers  even  of  the  highest  quality,  but  they  are 
accentuated  (especially  the  latter  point)  when  the 
coating  material  is  either  sour  or  in  a  decomposing 
condition.  But  it  is  chiefly  to  the  printing-ink  maker 
that  the  trouble  comes  from  the  use  of  these  coated 
papers,  for  he  has  to  meet  an  altogether  exceptional 
condition  of  matters.  In  place  of  his  ink  drying 


quickly,  owing  to  the  partial  absorption  of  the  var¬ 
nish  into  the  paper,  he  has  now  to  supply  an  ink 
which  must  dry  like  paint  on  a  wall,  and  has  to  con¬ 
tend  with  the  difficulties  of  "set-off,”  as  well  as  to 
produce  an  ink  so  dense  in  color  that  about  one-third 
of  it  will  give  the  same  results  as  regards  eolor  as 
ink  of  the  old  class  or  type. 

In  concluding  these  remarks,  the  question  of  the 
permanency  of  the  printed  surfaces  is  the  one  great 
point  of  importance  to  be  considered,  and  one  can 
not  help  thinking  that  there  is  something  dangerous 
in  using  a  paper  from  which,  with  a  little  water  and 
rubbing,  the  whole  surface  can  be  removed,  carrying 
with  it  the  printing  or  engraving  impressed  upon  it. 
This  disadvantage  becomes  an  actual  advantage 
when  checks  are  printed  on  such  papers,  as  any  tam¬ 
pering  by  means  of  chemicals  to  remove  writing 
simply  destroys  the  check  and  checkmates  the  for¬ 
ger’s  attempts. 

By  passing  the  coated  sheets  while  moist  through 
a  bath  containing  formalin,  the  gelatin  is  rendered 
insoluble  in  water  and  much  less  easily  removable, 
and  thus  the  tendency  to  destruction  of  the  printed 
matter  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  removed. 


THE  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  FITTEST. 

AN  old  contributor  to  The  Inland  Printer  offers 
Jr\  the  following  discursive  lecture  on  the  text 
which  introduces  this  note.  In  it  will  be  found  valu¬ 
able  suggestions  to  every  employing  printer.  In 
some  of  its  propositions  there  is  much  food  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  we  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  their 
views  thereupon.  Our  contributor  says  : 

"I  don’t  believe  that  old  saw  about  the  survival 
of  the  'fittest’  — if  by  that  is  meant  the  'best’  in 
all  things.  Luck  and  opportunity  (which  one  does 
not  create  himself)  has  something  to  do  with  making 
men  'great,’  shoving  them  above  their  fellows. 
Brains  has  something  to  do  with  success  —  some¬ 
times,  but  at  other  times  very  little.  The  power  of 
steam  was  discovered  by  the  rattling  of  the  lid  of  a 
teakettle.  The  attraction  of  gravitation  was  discov¬ 
ered  by  a  falling  apple.  A  lazy  boy  invented  the 
safety  valve  to  save  himself  work.  The  making  of 
colored  paper  was  brought  about  by  accident. 

"Perhaps  our  definition  of  'success’  is  wrong. 
It  has  a  varied  meaning.  As  a  business  man  has 
aptly  said  :  'It  is  mostly  money  we  are  working  for,’ 
and  if  this  is  true  —  the  successful  business  man  is 
he  who  amasses  the  most  money.  In  literature, 
then,  the  man  who  writes  the  stories  of  'Billy 
Bunkum,  the  Boy  Burglar,’  and  makes  $500,000  out 
of  it,  is  a  'greater’  man  than  William  Shakespeare, 
who  wrote  much  which  is  good,  and  received  little  in 
money  for  it.  The  inventor  who  creates  a  machine 
and  sells  it  for  $1,000,  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  business  man  who  makes  $1,000,000  out  of  it. 

"These  illustrations  are  enough  to  show  the  fal¬ 
lacy  of  the  theory.  A  man  may  be  as  great  an 
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inventor,  and  never  put  a  machine  on  the  market 
(through  lack  of  money),  as  one  who  has  perfected 
his  invention  ;  an  author  may  write  as  good  a  book, 
and  never  have  it  printed,  as  any  book  which  has 
been  brought  out ;  the  manager  of  a  plant  doing  a 
$5,000  business  may  be  a  better  financier  than  one 
who  manages  a  business  ten  times  as  great. 

"The  best  man  does  not  always  rise  to  the  top. 
This  section  of  this  theory  is  applicable  to  working¬ 
men  of  all  trades,  but  for  sake  of  personality,  I  shall 
illustrate  my  meaning  by  describing  a  scene  ( or  con¬ 
dition)  in  a  'print  shop.’  The  present  manager  of 
the  institution  had  at  one  time  been  a  solicitor,  and 
through  earnest  endeavor  managed  to  '  control  ’ 
certain  work.  He  was  not  a  practical  printer,  but 
knew  how  to  estimate  to  a  reasonable  extent  on  cost 
of  paper,  presswork,  etc.  For  the  technical  details 
of  jobs,  the  mere  putting  of  the  type  together,  and 
otherwise  manufacturing  the  work,  he  depended 
upon  his  foreman.  One  would  think  naturally  that 
the  foreman  in  this  case  must  be  a  man  of  superior 
ability.  If  the  manager  need  not  be  a  practical 
man — why,  then,  the  foreman?  If  the  manager 
could  depend  upon  the  foreman,  why  not  the  fore¬ 
man  depend  upon  his  assistants  ?  And  could  not 
the  assistant  be  a  'better  ’  man  than  either  of  his 
superiors  ?  And  suppose  the  assistant  knows  no 
more  than  this  peculiar  kind  of  superior  ?  If  he 
does  his  work  (no  matter  how,  right  or  wrong  —  at 
a  profit  or  at  a  loss)  who  is  there  to  tell  him  better  ? 
Everything  is  right  if  you  know  no  wrong. 

"A  similar  case  as  above  might  exist  in  any 
trade,  with  a  plumber  as  well  as  a  printer,  brought 
about  in  any  one  of  a  hundred  ways.  The  manager 
might  be  interested  financially  —  he  could  appoint  his 
son  foreman,  but  this  would  not  alter  the  fact  that  a 
better  man  than  either  could  be  in  the  employ  of 
the  firm  in  a  subordinate  position,  and  owing  to  the 
smallness  of  his  salary  never  amass  enough  to  go 
into  business  for  himself.  Every  day  you  can  read 
advertisements  in  the  paper  for  'Help  Wanted,’ 
where  the  would-be  employer  offers  inducements  to 
certain  workingmen  in  the  shape  of  steady  work 
and  higher  pay ;  and  ability  may  have  very  little  to 
do  with  obtaining  the  situation.  A  real  first-class 
workingman  may  be  thrown  out  of  work  in  order  to 
give  a  mediocre  man  a  chance  to  invest  money. 

"  ( 1 )  How  does  this  affect  the  employer  ?  ( 2 ) 

The  employer  may  be  a  capitalist  investing  his 
own  money  and  time,  or  simply  his  money ;  or  it 
may  be  a  corporation  doing  its  own  printing.  (3) 
In  many  ways,  chief  among  them  are :  That  he  can 
not  do  as  good  work  with  unskilled  workingmen  as 
he  could  do  with  skilled  mechanics ;  his  work  can 
not  be  done  as  cheap  (because  he  pays  as  much  for 
a  'poor  ’  man  as  he  would  have  to  pay  for  a  'better  ’ 
one);  a  poor  foreman  surrounds  himself  with  inferior 
men  —  in  fact,  if  the  head  is  out  of  order,  so  will  be 
the  foundation.  There  may  be  many  strong  places, 


but  as  a  collective  whole  the  structure  will  be  weak. 
As  with  the  employer,  so  with  the  purchaser  of 
printing.  He  does  not  get  the  superior  work  he 
should  have,  and  at  an  advanced  cost.  It  should  be 
the  province  of  the  printer  to  suggest  improvement. 
For  the  purchaser  to  be  forced  to  make  suggestions 
and  changes  is  a  loss  of  time  as  well  as  a  source  of 
annoyance  and  extra  expense. 

"There  is  one  case,  and  one  case  only,  wherein 
an  employer  of  'poor’  labor  ever  reaps  a  benefit 
from  such  hiring.  Take  it  for  granted  that  a  fore¬ 
man  of  a  certain  place  knows  his  business.  The 
men  under  his  charge  are  not  all  of  the  same  caliber. 
It  is  his  duty  to  place  each  man  at  work  upon  that 
particular  branch  to  which  he  is  best  adapted.  You 
would  not  place  a  pressman  setting  type  any  more 
than  you  would  pick  a  typesetter  to  feed  a  press. 
Then  go  to  the  finer  distinction  —  a  first-class  job  man 
is  not  necessarily  a  swift  straight-matter  compositor, 
and  a  '  swift  ’  is  not  always  a  successful  job  hand. 
It  requires  a  discerning  executive  oificer  to  make 
these  distinctions,  and  we  can  readily  see,  then,  how 
necessary  it  is  to  fill  the  position  of  foreman  with  a 
thorough  executive  mechanic.  But  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  we  will  presume  that  this  is  filled  prop¬ 
erly  —  that  everything  is  as  it  should  be ;  how,  then, 
can  it  be  proved  that  an  unskilled  employe  is  more 
valuable  to  the  firm  as  a  money-maker  than  one  who 
is  first-class  in  every  respect  ? 

"This  illustration  applies  with  force  to  tariff 
work,  to  catalogue  work,  to  newspaper  'ring-work,’ 
electrotype  patching  —  those  jobs  which  are  done 
'  on  time  ’  or  where  alterations  cut  a  prominent 
figure  as  extras.  It  is  a  'good  thing’  for  the  em¬ 
ployer  of  help  —  but  what  shall  be  said  of  the  ben¬ 
efit  to  be  derived  by  the  man  who  ultimately  pays 
the  bills  ?  A  railroad  tariff  is  brought  into  the  shop 
(or  any  other  kind  of  work  enumerated  above)-;  the 
railroad  company  is  to  pay  so  much  for  paper  to 
cover  the  edition,  so  much  for  presswork,  so  much 
for  binding,  so  much  for  use  of  type,  so  many  cents 
per  hour  for  each  compositor  who  is  engaged  to  make  the 
changes  in  the  type.  Up  to  this  last  item  there  is  no 
matter  of  guess  as  to  cost,  it  can  be  stated ;  but  the 
alterations  are  not  so  figured  on.  Mr.  Brown,  a 
first-class  workingman,  can  correct  a  certain  page  in 
one  hour;  profit  to  employer,  difference  between 
wages  and  added  general  expense  (say,  40  cents) 
and  contract  price  (say,  60  cents).  Mr.  Blank,  not 
so  competent  a  'hand,’  could  correct  the  same  page 
in  two  hours  (for  sake  of  argument).  What  is  the 
result  ?  Mr.  Blank  has  made  twice  as  much  profit 
for  his  employer  as  has  Mr.  Brown,  and  only  per¬ 
formed  as  much  work  in  two  hours  as  Mr.  Brown 
has  in  one.  But  at  this  rate  the  railroad  company 
would  be  paying  one-third  to  one-half  more  for  this 
work  than  they  would  have  to  pay  were  all  first- 
class  men.  Some  catalogues  are  worked  on  the 
same  principle,  and  the  alteration  bill  on  certain 
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books  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  original  composi¬ 
tion. 


"  It  behooves  a  firm  that  pays  for  printing  to  be 
careful  where  it  takes  its  work.  It  is  not  always 
the  man  who  works  for  a  small  sum  who  is  the 
'cheapest’  in  the  end.  Likewise,  the  printer  who 
contracts  to  have  his  help  do  work  for  a  small  price 
per  hour  may  be  the  dearest  in  the  end.  Where 
'extras  ’  occur,  be  sure  of  your  men,  not  simply  the 
head  of  the  firm,  but  the  atoms  which  compose  the 
whole. 

"In  all  candor,  Mr.  Employer,  is  not  the  matter 
of  '  extras  ’  the  cause  of  more  contention  than  any 
other  one  thing  ?  Be  careful  who  you  employ  to 
make  alterations  —  and  if  you  want  to  be  just,  don’t 
employ  a  man  on  that  branch  that  you  would  not 
employ  on  a  job  which  has  been  closely  figured  to  a 
certainty.” 


BOOKBINDING  FOR  PRINTERS. 

\  Y  NO.  VIII— BY  A  BINDER. 

SEWING. 


HAND  sewing,  while  a  slow  and  tedious  process 
as  compared  with  machine  sewing,  is  required 
to  such  an  extent  on  special  work  and  jobs,  that 
provision  is  made  for  it  in  even  the  largest  bind¬ 
eries. 

The  first  preparation  for  hand  sewing  after  the 
folded  sheets  have  been  gathered  and  smashed  is  to 
"saw  out”  the  grooves,  or  kerfs,  as  they  are  some- 


Fig.  1. 


times  called,  that  hold  the  bands  on  which  the  book 
is  sewn.  In  bindery  parlance,  "forwarding”  is  the 
term  applied  to  all  the  work  up  to  the  covering. 

During  this  time  the  books  are  handled  in 
"bunches.”  A  bunch  is  about  four  inches  of  thick¬ 
ness  —  usually  four  12mos,  or  two  8vos.  When 
"sawing  out”  the  forwarder  jogs  up  a  bunch  on  a 
block,  evening  the  signa¬ 
tures  at  the  back  and 
head ;  then  with  a  maple 
board  on  each  side  the 
whole  is  squeezed  up  in 
a  press  or  job  backer, 
with  the  back  of  the 
books  projecting  above, 
as  in  Fig.  1.  The  grooves  must  be  cut  straight 
across  the  back  to  an  even  depth  of  about  }&  inch, 
using  a  back  saw.  The  first  cut  is  made  about 
H  of  an  inch  from  the  head,  and  only  deep  enough 
to  penetrate  to  the  center  of  the  signatures,  and 
the  second  of  the  same  depth,  one  inch  from  the 


A-B  Kettle  Stitch  Cuts 
C-D-E  Band  Cuts 


bottom.  These  cuts  are  for  the  kettle  stitch,  and 
between  them  are  cut  the  slightly  deeper  grooves 
to  hold  the  bands.  In  a  small  12mo,  or  16mo,  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  two  bands,  but  ordinarily  a  12mo 
or  8vo  is  sewn  on  three  bands.  See  Fig.  2. 

Better  than  sawing  out  by  hand  is  to 
use  the  power  saw.  This  machine  has  sev¬ 
eral  adjustable  circular  saws  set  below  a 
table  so  that  just  the  cutting  edge  projects 
through.  By  passing  the  back  of  a  bunch 
of  books  across  the  saws  they  are  quickly 
and  accurately  cut,  avoiding  the  uneven¬ 
ness  that  is  scarcely  avoidable  with  a  hand 
saw. 

The  work  having  been  "sawn  out,”  prep¬ 
aration  for  sewing  is  made  by  stretching 
from  the  bottom  to  the  cross-bar  of  the 
sewing  bench  as  many  pieces  of  binders’ 
twine  as  there  are  saw  cuts,  of  course  omit¬ 
ting  the  kettle  stitch.  These  are  fastened  at  the 
bottom  by  taking  a  half  hitch  about  the  little  brass 
key  that,  slipped  through  the  crack  at  the  bottom, 


holds  the  twine  in  place.  At  the  top  it  is  tied  to  the 
cross-bar,  and  drawn  tight  by  means  of  the  wooden 
nuts  on  the  side  (Fig.  7).  Supposing  the  book  is 
to  be  sewn  on  two  bands,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  two 
pieces  of  twine  are  strung  on  the  bench  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  cuts  b  and  c.  The  twine  is  well  to 
the  right  of  the  bench  so  that  the  operator  can  rest 
her  left  elbow  inside  of  the  frame.  The  first  sec¬ 
tion  is  now  placed  in  position  against  the  cords 
and  while  the  left  hand  is  placed  inside  the  section 
the  right  pushes  the  needle  in  at  the  head-kettle 
stitch  hole  a.  The 
left  returns  it 
through  b  at  the 
right  hand  of  the 
cord,  where  it  is 
again  thrust  back 
through  the  same  hole  but  on  the  left  side  of  the 
cord.  The  same  operation  is  gone  through  at  the 
cut  c  and  the  needle  is  again  brought  out  at  the 
kettle  stitch  d.  Before  the  second  section  is  put  in 
place  the  sewer  tips  a  little  paste  along  the  lower 
edge  with  the  finger  so  that  it  is  pasted  firmly  to  the 
first  signature.  The  needle  now  enters  the  second 
signature  at  d  and  is  worked  back  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  already  described  until  it  comes  out  at  the 
kettle-stitch  hole  a ,  where  it  is  tied  neatly  to  the 
piece  of  thread  that  has  been  left  protruding  from 
the  first  section  kettle  stitch.  Now  the  third  section 
is  put  in  place  and  sewn  through  to  the  kettle  stitch 


Fig.  5. 
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d.  Here  the  needle  is  thrust  between  the  first  and 
second  signatures  as  shown  in  the  cut  Fig.  6  and 
drawn  through,  holding  the  two  sections  together  as 
shown  in  Fig  5.  Next  the  fourth  section  is  put  in 
place,  the  needle  en¬ 
tering  the  kettle- 
stitch  hole  d,  etc. 

This  is  the  way  a 
book  is  sewn  one 
section  at  a  time, 
but  usually  two  sec¬ 
tions  are  sewn  at  once  to  save  time  and  thread 
and  also  to  prevent  the  book  from  being  too  thick 
at  the  back.  When  a  book  is  sewn  two  signa¬ 
tures  on,  the  course  of  the  needle  may  be  fol¬ 
lowed  on  the  sketch  (Fig.  8),  which  shows  a  book 
drawn  apart  that  has  been  sewn  on  three  bands, 
b,  c  and  d.  The  needle  entering  at  a  is  drawn 
around  the  bands  b,  c  and  d,  as  previously  described, 
and  brought  out  at  the  kettle-stitch  cut  e.  Next 
the  second  section  is  pasted  on  and  sewn  through 
as  the  first ;  the  thread  emerging  at  a  is  tied  to 
the  tail-end  left  projecting  from  the  first  section 
kettle  stitch.  Now  the  needle  enters  at  a  in  the 
third  section  and  is  brought  out  at  b.  Here  the 
fourth  section  is  put  on  and  the  needle  enters  it  at  b 
on  the  other  side  of  the  cord.  Along  the  fourth 
section  to  c,  the  needle  here  again  enters  the  third 
section  after  crossing  the  band.  At  d  the  needle  is 
drawn  out  and  again  enters  the  fourth  section, 
emerging  finally  at  the  kettle  stitch  cut  e  of  the 
fourth  section.  Next  the  needle  is  thrust  between 
the  first  and  second  section  and  drawn  through  so 
that  the  thread  loops  around  the  thread  at  the  kettle 
stitch.  The  fifth  and  sixth  sections  are  now  sewn  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  third  and  fourth,  and  the 
same  method  employed  throughout  the  book,  except¬ 


ing  that  the  last  two  sections  are  sewn  all  the  way 
through  separately,  same  as  the  first  and  second. 
It  will  answer  almost  as  well  to  sew  only  the  first 
and  last  sections  from  end  to  end. 

While  sewing,  the  sections  should  be  kept  well 
down  in  place  by  rubbing  with  a  folder,  and  care 


must  be  taken  that  the  thread  is  not  drawn  too  tight 
at  the  kettle  stitch.  It  should  be  drawn  out  horizon¬ 
tally,  not  down.  The  sewer  should  endeavor  to 
keep  the  back  of  the  book  from  having  too  great  a 
thickness.  Too  much  swell  will  give  the  book  too 


deep  a  round  when  finished  and  cause  it  to  get  out 
of  shape  easily.  The  usual,  result  is  seen  in  the 
volume,  with  one  fore  edge  projecting  far  beyond 
the  other  and  the  backbone  twisted  out  of  shape. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CHARLES  J.  LEARY,  THE  BLIND  PRINTER,  OF 
FALL  RIVER,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

PROBABLY  there  is  no  more  striking  instance  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  grit  and  insistent  and  ambitious 
courage,  in  the  face  of  almost  insurmountable  difficul¬ 
ties,  than  is  set  forth  in  the  case  of  Charles  J.  Leary,  who 
conducts  a  job-printing  establishment  in  Fall  River,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Deprived,  as  he  is,  of  one  of  nature’s  most  valued 
and  necessary  gifts  —  the  sense  of  sight,  yet  he  successfully 
carries  on  and  conducts  personally 
a  printing  establishment  which  is 
always  busy,  and  which  has  the 
reputation  of  turning  out  work  sec¬ 
ond  to  none  of  its  class  in  the  city. 
Mr.  Leary  entered  the  employ  of 
Almy  &  Nilne,  publishers  of  the 
Daily  News,  the  oldest  newspaper 
in  Fall  River,  in  April,  1864,  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  years,  and  was  in 
almost  continuous  service  there 
until  failing  vision  forced  him  to 
retire  in  March,  1897.  He  worked 
as  an  "all-round”  man  until  1879, 
charles  j  leary  when  he  was  made  foreman  of  the 

The  Blind  Printer.  book  and  Iob  department,  and  re¬ 

tained  the  position  for  eighteen 
years.  His  work  in  that  office  was  of  the  finest  description, 
and  a  good  many  specimens  came  in  for  honorable  mention 


from  the  editor  of  The  Inland  Printer,  of  which  Mr. 
Leary  was  and  is  a  regular  reader. 

During  his  term  of  service  in  the  News  office  he  invented 
several  time  and  labor  saving  appliances  in  presswork  which 
he  never  took  the  precaution  to  patent,  but  which  were  used 
to  advantage  in  the  office  where  he  was  employed,  as  well  as 
by  other  members  of  the  craft  who  had  learned  of  their 
value.  In  March,  1897,  acting  under  medical  advice,  he 
went  to  the  infirmary  in  Boston,  where  he  was  advised  to 
undergo  an  operation  of  a  particularly  critical  nature  as  the 
last  remaining  chance  of  effecting  a  benefit.  The  operation 
took  place  on  April  12,  1897,  with  the  result  that  inflamma¬ 
tion  immediately  followed.  He  remained  five  months  in  the 
infirmary  altogether,  hoping  against  hope,  as  it  were,  but 
the  sight  had  gone  forever,  and  he  returned  home.  No 
pen  can  picture  and  no  language  describe  the  despair  and 
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anguish  of  heart  and  soul  during  those  dark  hours  of  trial 
and  despondency.  Mr.  Leary,  when  he  now  talks  of  them, 
feels  perplexed  as  to  why  he  did  not  break  down  in  spirit  and 
in  courage,  and  give  up  the  unequal  battle  with  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  a  cruel  fate.  One  day,  while  in  one  of  his  saddened 
and  despairing  moods,  two  of  his  friends  sought  to  encour¬ 
age  him  by  reference  to  a  hopeful  future.  They  were  Miss 
Hughes  and  Miss  McHale,  of  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  the  for¬ 
mer  a  sister  of  his  wife.  They  began  to  tell  him  of  the 
almost  marvelous  work  of  blind  people,  done  at  a  concert 
and  entertainment  some  time  before,  at  which  they  were 

Charles  J.  Leary, 

Book  ant>  Job  printer. 


ROOM  18,  ANDREW  J.  BORDEN  BUILDING, 

Rail  River,  Mass. 


The  composition  and  presswork  on  this  card  were  both  done  by 
Mr.  Leary  without  any  assistance. 

present.  The  people  referred  to  were  inmates  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  which  was  under  the 
management  of  F.  E.  Cleveland,  as  president,  a  lawyer, 
blind  himself,  yet  engaged  in  the  regular  practice  of  his 
profession.  Mr.  Leary,  after  hearing  the  encouraging 
reports  of  the  kindly  disposed  young  women,  had  a  letter 
written  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  the  outcome  of  which  was  that  the 
latter  invited  the  Fall  River  printer  to  enter  the  department 
in  the  Home  devoted  to  the  "art  preservative.”  Mr.  Leary 
went  to  Connecticut  with  a  friend,  and  with  the  intention  of 
accepting  the  offer,  but  whether  it  was  a  sense  of  homesick¬ 
ness  at  the  thought  of  being  temporarily  separated  from  the 
dear  ones  at  home,  or  the  Spartan-like  courage  which  has 
since  marked  his  career  that  actuated  him,  he  soon  returned. 
He  says  that  he  had  been  there  but  a  few  hours  when  he  got 
to  thinking  over  his  case,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
if  he  could  work  at  the  good  old  trade  in  an  institution, 
what  was  to  hinder  him  from  doing  the  same  at  home  for 
the  benefit  of  those  dependent  upon  him,  and  where  he 
might  be  able  to  accept  and  enjoy  the  comfort  and  com¬ 
panionship  and  affection  they  were  so  anxious  to  bestow 
upon  him.  With  the  assistance  of  kind  friends,  two  of  the 
city’s  leading  business  men  —  and  few  men  have  more 
friends  in  Fall  River  than  Mr.  Leary  —  he  fitted  out  a  small 
room  in  the  A.  J.  Borden  building  and  started  in  to  earn  a 
living.  His  outfit  consisted  of  a  one-eighth  and  a  one-fourth 
medium  job  press,  with  a  good  supply,  etc.,  and  he  intended 
to  do  his  work  by  foot-power,  but  found,  in  the  first  week, 
that  he  could  not  get  his  orders  out  and  was  forced  to  put  in 
an  electric  motor.  Here  was  where  the  kindness  and  loyalty 
of  the  business  public  were  in  evidence,  for  inside  of  one  year 
he  had  to  double  the  size  of  his  room  and  add  new  stock. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  he  finds  himself  forced  to  take 
still  larger  quarters  in  the  M.  T.  Hudner  building  on  South 
Main  street,  where  he  has  put  in  a  half-medium  jobber, 
and  additional  type  and  stock.  His  place  is  one  of  the 
neatest,  best-arranged  jobrooms  in  the  city,  and  he  keeps 
from  four  to  six  hands  at  work.  As  an  instance  of  his 
energy  and  skill,  it  may  be  stated  that  he  set  up,  spaced, 
locked  up,  and  fed  the  press  for  the  first  work  done  in  his 
shop,  with  his  own  hands,  though  not  able  to  see  a  particle, 
it  being  a  business  card  of  his  own  establishment  which  is 
here  reproduced.  Another  example  of  the  skill  and  profi¬ 


ciency  of  Mr.  Leary  may  be  found  in  the  following  fact.  Not 
long  ago  he  had  a  call  from  Superintendent  Bates  of  the 
public  schools,  who  asked  him  if  he  could  do  a  job  for  him 
personally.  Mr.  Leary  replied  that  he  could,  and  Mr.  Bates 
left  the  copy  for  a  circular,  of  which  he  ordered  quite  a  num¬ 
ber.  Mr.  Leary  set  up  the  copy,  having  it  read  to  him,  took 
a  stone  proof  and  sent  it  to  the  office  of  Superintendent 
Bates  for  correction  and  revision.  It  came  back  without  a 
single  correction,  and  Superintendent  Bates  was  so  enthusi¬ 
astic  over  the  accuracy  of  the  work  that  he  took  the  occasion 
to  show  it  to  several  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  as  an  instance 
of  what  might  be  accomplished  by  courage,  energy  and 
persistency  in  the  face  of  disadvantage  and  adversity. 

Mr.  Leary’s  long  experience  in  a  book  and  job  room  has 
made  him  so  familiar  with  the  stock  used,  that  he  is  enabled 
to  buy  all  his  own  materials.  He  can  tell  by  touch. many 
of  the  grades  of  paper,  the  weight  of  cardboard,  and  buys 
by  sample.  When  business  is  rushing,  he  helps  regularly  in 
the  selecting  and  setting  up  of  display  lines,  discerning 
the  faces  of  the  larger  of  the  job  type  by  touch,  making 
designs  for  fancy  work  and  in  many  other  ways.  His  work 
compares  favorably  with  the  best  turned  out  in  his  home  city 
and  is  superior  to  much  of  it. 

Mr.  Leary  says  that  while  he  would  not  advise  any  man 
afflicted  as  he  is  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  the  pursuit  of  job 
printing,  there  are  yet  many  things  he  could  do  about  such 
an  establishment  that  would  prove  useful ;  but,  of  course,  it 
is  the  long  familiarity  of  Mr.  Leary  with  the  trade  in  times 
when  he  was  able  to  look  upon  the  world  and  its  works,  that 
helps  him  now  in  the  hour  of  darkness  to  assist  materially  in 
the  details  of  the  work  done  in  his  shop. 


THE  MAN  WITH  THE  HOSE. 

The  following  parody  on  Markham’s  "Man  with  the 
Hoe”  appeared  recently  in  Harper's  Bazar ,  written  by  Mr. 
Arthur  K.  Taylor,  a  well-known  contributor  to  The  Inland 
Printer  : 

Dressed  in  the  loudest  vestments  of  the  day, 

Beside  the  sounding  seashore  he  has  strayed, 

The  guileless  guy  of  all  the  passing  throng, 

Who  labor  for  their  living  and  are  glad. 

For  countless  weeks  no  idea  new  has  roamed 
The  vacant  chambers  of  his  stunted  brain ; 

For  him  the  present  is  the  only  time ; 

Tomorrow’s  hopes  nor  memory  of  the  past 
Have  power  to  shift  the  current  of  his  dream, 

For  quite  convinced  is  he  that  his  indeed 
Are  gayest  of  the  gay  in  this  year’s  hose. 

Who  plastered  down  his  perfumed  locks? 

Who  set  his  jaws  agape? 

Whom  does  he  work,  that  he  from  day  to  day 
May  live  devoid  of  toil, 

A  brother  to  the  sacred  cow 

That  at  the  circus  chews  its  peaceful  cud? 

Perchance  in  ages  past  did  Solomon 
Take  all  the  wisdom  from  a  race  of  men 
To  add  unto  his  store,  and  in  return 
Fine  raiment  gave  for  what  he  took  of  wit. 

Whence  was  conceived  this  tribe 
That  never  toil  or  spin. 

Who  knows  but  that  at  some  far-distant  day 
This  thing  we  make  our  mirth  may,  groping,  find 
A  ballot-box  and  vote  just  like  a  man? 

Is  his  the  right  of  franchise  we  hold  dear? 

Shall  men  of  brain  and  brawn  look  on  at  this 
And  silent  be  for  shame  ?  Let  Jerry  Simpson  say. 

If  in  his  present  guise 

He  passed  beyond  the  portals  of  this  earth 
And  sought  admission  at  the  heavenly  gates, 

What  would  St.  Peter  say? 

Whose  act  shall  set  within  this  pumpkin  head  a  light  ? 

His  cigarette  doth  scarce  for  mind  suffice. 

Hath  he  no  soul?  Is  he  more  sore  bereft 
Than  cannibal  or  those  of  heathen  isle? 

Return  in  haste,  O  pious  band !  There’s  work  to  do  at  home. 


their  cooking 


and  sleeping  tents. 
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While  our  columns  are  always  open  for  the  discussion  of  any  rele¬ 
vant  subject,  we  do  not  necessarily  indorse  the  opinions  of  contributors. 
Anonymous  letters  will  not  be  noticed;  therefore  correspondents  will 
please  give  names  — not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee 
of  good  faith.  All  letters  of  more  than  1,000  words  will  be  subject  to  revi- 


A  MODEL  “PRINT  SHOP” 

To  the  Editor:  Doylestown,  Pa.,  February  6,  1900. 

Find  enclosed  $2  to  pay  my  subscription  to  your  most 
excellent  magazine  for  another  year,  beginning  with  the 
January  number.  While  I  have  all  the  necessary  machinery, 
type  and  tools  to  make  up  a  very  complete  country  printing 
plant,  it  would  not  be  all  right  without  The  Inland 
Printer.  I  look  forward  to  its  coming  every  month  with  a 
pleasure  second  only  to  a  perusal  of  its  columns.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  many  good  things  you  print  in  the  pages 
devoted  to  reading  matter,  I  always  " devour”  the  advertise¬ 
ments  first.  Judging  from  the  number  of  inquiries  and 
orders  that  come  by  every  mail  for  our  adjustable  feed  guide 


THE  "PRINT  SHOP”  OF  B.  MCGINTY, 
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all  your  patrons  must  do  the  same  thing,  for  nearly  every 
applicant  concludes  his  letter  with  "  as  per  ad.  in  The 
Inland  Printer,”  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  these 
orders  are  coming  from  every  civilized  country  in  the  world  ; 
even  far-off  South  Africa,  where  the  war  caused  an  order  for 
two  sets  for  Cape  Town  to  be  canceled  until  "  the  trouble  is 
settled.” 

We  have  added  several  very  clever  betterments  to  our  feed 
guide  on  suggestions  coming  from  Inland  Printer  patrons, 
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and  all  of  those  now  out  will  be  replaced  by  the  improved 
ones  without  one  cent  of  expense  to  the  printers  who  were 
the  first  to  appreciate  our  device.  We  intend  to  do  this 
because  we  want  our  customers  to  have  the  best  we  can 
make  and  because  we  want  to  make  good  everything  we 
claim  for  it  in  our  advertisements  in  your  paper. 

I  think  I  have  one  of  the  prettiest  little  country  printing 
plants  to  be  found  in  any  State  of  the  Union.  I  wish  I  had 
a  picture  of  the  interior  to  show  to  my  brother  knights  of  the 
stick  and  rule  who  read  The  Inland  Printer.  Under 
another  cover  I  send  you  a  picture  showing  front  view  of  my 
cozy  castle,  standing  beneath  the  wide-spreading  branches 
of  a  majestic  old  horse-chestnut  tree.  It  is  not  the  dark  and 
dingy  "cubby”  hole  or  crowded  cobweb  corner  in  which  so 
many  city  printers  wear  their  lives  away.  It  stands  out  in 
the  open,  with  plenty  of  pure  air  and  heaven’s  sunlight. 
Another  thing,  out  here  in  the  country  we  do  not  work  for 
nothing  and  board  ourselves.  Although  our  prices  for  print¬ 
ing  are  not  so  high  as  they  ought  to  be,  still  we  are  not  doing 
the  "  anything-in-this-window-for-a-dollar  ”  business,  and 
the  fellow  who  comes  in  to  get  dodgers  for  75  cents  a  thou¬ 
sand,  or  a  thousand  envelopes  for  a  dollar,  gets  notice  to 
dance  out  right  quick.  Country  printers  get  better  pay  for 
their  work  than  the  printers  in  the  cities,  where  cut-throat 
prices  have  practically  ruined  the  business.  I  am  glad 
to  see  The  Inland  Printer  heroically  leading  off  in  the 
movement  to  rescue  the  big  city  printers  from  the  deplorable 
condition  in  which  they  find  themselves  through  their  own 
fault. 

While  our  country  offices  are  not  equipped  to  print  every 
job  that  may  be  wanted,  we  are  prepared  to  and  do  turn  out 
at  least  a  little  of  nearly  every  kind  of  work  that  comes  along. 
I  only  remember  turning  down  two  customers,  one  of  whom 
wanted  me  to  print  him  fifty  postage  stamps  while  he  waited 
and  the  other  wanted  a  euchre  deck  printed. 

Hoping  that  the  good  work  of  The  Inland  Printer  may 
go  on  and  that  a  better  day  is  coming  for  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness.  Respectfully  yours, 

Bernard  McGinty. 

THE  UNION  SIDE  OF  THE  KANSAS  CITY  STRIKE. 

To  the  Editor :  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  January  12,  1900. 

In  the  January  Inland  Printer  appeared  a  communi¬ 
cation,  signed  "Employer,”  purporting  to  be  the  story  of  the 
troubles  of  Kansas  City  Typographical  Union  and  the  Kansas 
City  Typothetse. 

Without  taking  up  that  article  paragraph  by  paragraph 
and  showing  the  falsity  and  absurdity  of  every  statement 
therein,  we  will  give  a  brief  history  of  the  trouble  from  the 
union’s  side. 

For  the  past  three  years  nearly  all  of  the  larger  job  offices  in 
Kansas  City  have  been  "open”  offices,  with  these  conditions: 
The  pressmen’s  and  feeders’  unions  were  inactive  and  not 
much  effort  was  made  by  them  to  do  anything.  More  than 
four-fifths  of  the  printers  in  these  offices  were  non-union  ;  the 
other  one-fifth  were  first-class  union  men,  who  received  the 
scale  —  $17  per  week  —  and  a  few  of  them  a  dollar  or  two 
more  than  the  scale.  The  non-union  printers  received  from 
$6  to  $12  per  week  —  the  larger  portion  of  them  $8  or  $9  —  so 
that  the  average  wage  per  printer  in  the  composing-rooms 
of  these  offices,  union  men  and  all,  was  $10.80  per  week. 
The  Kansas  City  Typothetae  was  well  established,  and  during 
this  time  better  prices  have  been  obtained  for  work  than 
when  they  were  straight  union  shops  and  paid  the  scale  to 
all  employes. 

Any  time  that  an  extra  amount  of  work  came  in  these 
offices  would  telephone  to  the  union’s  agent  for  printers, 
and  they  would  be  sent.  As  soon  as  the  extra  work  was  out 
of  the  way  only  union  men  were  laid  off.  This  condition  of 
affairs  became  intolerable  to  the  union,  and  it  was  decided 
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that  as  the  union  had  less  than  twenty  members  employed  in 
this  class  of  offices,  that  we  would  close  these  offices  and 
part  company  for  good,  or  until  these  employers  of  their 
own  volition  chose  to  run  straight  union  shops.  Before 
deciding  on  this  course  officers  of  the  union  were  in  consul¬ 
tation  numbers  of  times  with  the  officers  of  the  Typothetae. 
The  point  was  urged  that  the  union  could  not  keep  up  an 
employment  agency  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  them  men 
for  work  their  regular  force  could  not  do.  This  was  admitted 
by  theTypothetae,  and  the  union  was  urged  to  submit  a  form 
of  contract  for  the  consideration  of  the  employing  printers. 
Here  it  is.  Could  a  more  liberal  one  be  drawn — or  a  fairer 
one  —  for  both  parties  ? 

It  is  hereby  agreed  between  the . Company  and  Kansas  City 

Typographical  Union,  No.  80,  that  the  appended  book  and  job  scale  of 
Kansas  City  Typographical  Union,  No.  80,  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  in 

the  composing-room  of  said . Company  from  the  date  of  the 

signing  of  this  agreement  until . . . 

Second.  It  is  hereby  further  agreed  that  should  any  controversy  arise 
as  to  the  interpretation  of  any  clause  of  this  agreement  or  appended  scale 
of  prices,  representatives  of  both  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement  shall 
meet  and  endeavor  to  mutually  agree  ;  but  should  such  representatives 
fail  to  agree,  then  each  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement  shall  choose 
each  one  competent,  disinterested  arbitrator,  who  shall  take  an  oath 
that  he  has  no  interest  or  prejudice  in  the  matters  in  controversy  and 
that  he  will  render  a  just  and  equitable  decision  on  the  matters  at 
issue.  Should  such  two  arbitrators  fail  to  agree  the  two  thus  chosen 
shall  choose  a  third  arbitrator,  who  shall  have  the  same  qualifications 
and  shall  take  the  same  oath ;  and  the -decision  of  any  two  arbitrators 
shall  be  final  and  binding,  and  each  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement  — 

the . . . Company  and  Kansas  City  Typographical  Union,  No.  80  — 

hereby  bind  themselves  and  the  persons  whom  they  represent  to  abide  by 
the  decision  thus  rendered. 

Third.  If  at  the  expiration  of  this  agreement  neither  party  hereto 
serves  notice  on  the  other  that  a  change  is  desired,  then  this  agreement 
shall  be  in  force  and  effect  until  changed  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the 
parties  hereto.  Should  a  change  be  desired  at  the  expiration  of  this 
agreement,  or  at  a  more  future  date,  such  changes  shall  be  mutually 
agreed  to  by  the  parties  hereto,  and  if  they  are  unable  to  agree,  then  the 
matters  upon  which  they  are  unable  to  agree  shall  be  settled  by  arbitra¬ 
tion,  as  provided  in  paragraph  No.  2. 

Fourth.  This  agreement  shall  be  null  and  void  in  case  of  the  strike 
or  lockout  of  any  allied  craft;  unless  such  strike  occurs  after  the  said 

party  of  the  first  part  —  the . Company —  has  agreed  to  arbitrate 

the  cause  of  trouble  with  such  allied  craft. 

Scale:  of  Prices. 

I  accept  this  agreement  for  the . .  Company. 


I  accept  this  agreement  for  Kansas  City  Typographical  Union,  No.  80. 

. . . . . President. 

After  three  weeks’  consideration  it  was  returned,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  following  letter  from  the  president  of  the 
Typothetse : 

Kansas  City,  November  7, 1899. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Smith ,  President  Typographical  Union  No.  80: 

My  Dear  Sir,—  In  reply  to  your  very  kind  letter  of  October  16,  1 
have  the  honor,  to  inform  you  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Kansas  City 
Typothetas  held  November  6,  the  proposition  contained  in  your  letter  of 
October  16  was  presented,  and  as  all  actions  in  our  Typothetse  require  a 
unanimous  vote  for  the  enforcement  of  any  resolutions,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  your  proposition,  not  receiving  the  unanimous  approval ,  it  was  most 
respectfully  declined.  Assuring  you  of  my  highest  consideration,  beg 
leave  to  remain,  Yours  very  respectfully, 

CtrsiL  Lechtman,  President  Kansas  City  Typothetce. 

When  the  union  then  determined  to  sever  all  relations,  it 
found  it  could  not  do  so  as  easily  as  it  had  hoped,  for  the 
reason  that  over  one  hundred  non-union  printers  —  the  entire 
force  in  these  offices — wanted  to  join  the  movement.  Then 
came  the  awful  disclosures  as  to  the  amount  of  wages  being 
paid  these  non-union  men.  The  pressfeeders  were  desper¬ 
ate,  also,  and  really  started  the  movement  twenty-four  hours 
ahead  of  the  printers.  The  pressmen  soon  followed.  Work¬ 
men  of  all  these  classes  have  been  brought  here  at  great  effort 
and  expense,  only  to  join  the  movement  as  soon  as  the  facts 
could  be  presented  to  them.  Only  last  night,  January  11, 
1900,  fifteen  men  were  taken  out  of  the  Burd  &  Fletcher  and 
Lechtman  Printing  Company  offices,  completely  tying  up 
the  pressrooms  of  both  plants.  We  could  take  out  every  man 
they  have  brought  here,  but  we  only  take  the  competent 


ones.  The  butchers  do  us  more  good  by  staying  in  than  they 
could  by  coming  out. 

In  the  article  in  the  January  Inland  Printer  they 
announce  that  w  the  employing  printers  of  Kansas  City  have 
won  this  fight,”  etc.  It  isn’t  won  yet,  as  any  one  of  them 
readily  admits  in  private  conversation.  Loans  are  being 
negotiated,  however,  with  painful  regularity. 

A  petition,  signed  by  every  prominent  business  firm  in 
Kansas  City,  asking  the  Typothetae  to  arbitrate  the  trouble 
with  the  allied  trades  before  a  board  composed  of  seven 
arbitrators,  three  to  be  chosen  by  the  Typothetae,  three 
by  the  allied  trades,  and  the  seventh  to  be  one  of  the  cir- 
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cuit  judges  of  the  Kansas  City  District  Court,  was  turned 
down  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Typothetae.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  local  newspapers  have  no  more  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  statements  emanating  from  the  Typothetae, 
and  give  them  no  more  space  to  put  their  claims  before  the 
public. 

The  Kansas  City  Typothetae  has  gotten  hold  of  the  hot 
end  of  the  poker.  But  one  of  two  things  will  result: 
The  Allied  Trades  of  Kansas  City  will  win  this  strike  or  the 
printing-offices  that  are  non-union  in  Kansas  City  will  be 
bankrupted.  We  have  the  means  to  carry  on  this  strike 
forever,  if  necessary.  We  have  the  business  men,  the  local 
press  and  public  opinion  on  our  side.  Even  banks  with 
which  some  of  these  employers  do  business  have  informed 
us  as  to  the  hypothecation  and  discounting  of  collaterals  by 
these  firms. 

The  statement  in  the  January  number  propounds  the 
question :  w  Has  not  the  Typographical  Union  lived  out  its 
day  of  usefulness  ?  ”  In  view  of  the  amount  of  wages  non¬ 
union  men  received  in  Kansas  City  we  think  there  is  still  a 
little  work  for  the  union  in  this  locality. 

It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  every  member  of  the  Kansas 
City  Typothetae  is  not  running  or  attempting  to  run  an  unfair 
office,  and  there  are  names  of  firms  appended  to  the  com¬ 
munication  in  question  that  never  run  anything  else  but  a 
union  office,  and  the  use  of  their  names  there,  we  believe,  is 
unauthorized,  just  as  they  were  to  a  duplicate  statement  that 
was  published  in  the  local  papers  here  about  December  1, 
1899. 

w  Meeting  is  never  out  till  they  sing.”  The  Allied  Print¬ 
ing  Trades  of  Kansas  City  has  not,  as  yet,  announced  the 
last  hymn. 

Executive  Committee  Kansas  City  Allied  Trades. 
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BY  CADILLAC. 

This  department  Is  published  In  the  interests  of  the  employing 
printers’  organizations.  Brief  letters  upon  subjects  of  Interest  to 
employers,  and  the  doings  of  master  printers’  societies  are  espe¬ 
cially  welcome. 

SHALL  ACTIVE  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  UNITED  TYPOTHETAE 
OF  AMERICA  BE  CONFINED  TO  BONA  FIDE 
EMPLOYING  PRINTERS  ? 

Considerable  quiet  agitation  is  said  to  be  going  on  among 
members  of  the  various  Typothetas  societies  in  favor  of  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  Typothetae  of 
America,  restricting  delegates  to  the  annual  convention  to 
bona  fide  employing  printers.  The  present  practice  of  per¬ 
mitting  members  who  are  not  in  the  printing  trade,  as 
employers,  to  be  elected  as  delegates  and  alternates  to  con¬ 
ventions,  and  even  to  serve  as  officers  of  the  local  bodies,  is 
coming  to  be  regarded  with  increased  signs  of  disapproval. 
It  is  urged  that  the  Typothetae  is  organized  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  employing  printers  and  to  offset,  in  a  measure, 
the  unnecessary  aggression  of  the  organized  employes.  To 
permit  promiscuous  membership  by  taking  in  dealers  in 
materials  and  others  whose  connection  with  the  printing 
business  is  remote  from  that  of  employers  will,  it  is  argued, 
weaken  the  influence  of  the  organization  as  a  whole  and 
delay  the  objects  for  which  the  society  was  formed. 

Some  of  the  local  societies  have  found  a  way  out  of  the 
dilemma  by  electing  as  honorary  or  associate  members  those 
whom  it  is  thought  desirable  to  have  within  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  who  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  employing  printers. 
It  has  thus  been  made  possible  to  obtain  the  counsel  and 
advice  of  these  members  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the 
societies  true  to  their  original  object  and  to  legislate  solely  in 
the  interest  of  the  employing  printer. 

Although  no  resolution  to  amend  the  present  laws  has  as 
yet  been  introduced  at  any  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
United  Typothetas,  it  is  considered  not  unlikely  that  some 
radical  action  will  be  taken  at  the  forthcoming  convention. 
Instances  have  been  known  where  men  connected  with  the 
paper  interests,  the  ink  interests,  the  press  interests,  or  the 
general  machinery  interests,  have  had  much  more  to  say  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  Typothetae  than  the  men  who  operate 
printing  plants  and  pay  thousands  a  year  in  wages  to 
employes.  It  would  not  unnaturally  be  inferred  that  men  in 
the  lines  mentioned  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  intelligently 
lay  down  rules  for  the  members  of  the  Typothetae  to  follow, 
or  to  even  make  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  management  of  a  printing-office.  Many  mem¬ 
bers,  in  discussing  the  matter  with  me,  have  expressed  their 
surprise  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  has  been  allowed  to  so 
long  exist,  and  to  suggest  that  a  change  ought  to  be  inau¬ 
gurated  at  no  distant  date,  if  the  Typothetae  is  to  become  the 
power  for  good  that  its  founders  hoped  for. 

THE  TYPOTHETAE  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

Few  Franklin  Day  banquets  were  more  successful  than 
that  of  the  Connecticut  Typothetae,  held  at  Warner  Hall, 
New  Haven.  Mr.  Wilson  H.  Lee  acted  as  toastmaster  in  his 
usual  happy  style,  and  the  fourteen  tables  were  surrounded 
by  the  following  guests  : 

Wilson  H.  Lee,  Governor  George  E.  Lounsbury,  Hon. 
C.  T.  Driscoll,  Hon.  J.  J.  Little,  H.  O.  Houghton,  C.  S. 
Morehouse,  Henry  N.  Sawyer,  Rev.  W.  L.  Phillips,  A.  P. 
Langtry,  Col.  N.  G.  Osborn,  F.  S.  Hunt,  J.  Clyde  Oswald, 
Capt.  Elizur  Cook,  Clarence  Deming,  J.  M.  Emerson, 


M.  Reardon,  George  G.  Powning,  E.  E.  Smith,  H.  C. 
Maydwell,  John  E.  Vincent,  J.  H.  Turner,  George  H.  Tut¬ 
tle,  George  M.  Adkins,  Jacob  S.  Warren,  Fred  B.  Dalton, 
William  E.  Bulkeley,  William  H.  Davis,  George  W.  Flint, 
Eugene  K.  Herrick,  George  W.  Augur,  S.  T.  Benham, 
W.  F.  Lockwood,  E.  J.  Hopkins,  William  F.  Dobbs,  Frank 
A.  Southworth,  William  Paulin,  J.  W.  Jardine,  Alexander 
Hunter,  E.  A.  Alderman,  Charles  Graver,  Bernard  McDer¬ 
mott,  Frank  H.  Lewis,  Charles  Venohilt,  C.  R.  C.  Schuez, 
E.  A.  Robinson,  L.  G.  Wiley,  Howard  B.  Douglass,  Harry 
Lyons,  Samuel  Morris,  George  D.  Bone,  W.  D.  Williams, 
Ira  G.  Merwin,  Fred  H.  Booth,  A.  Lautenbach,  George  H. 
Sanders,  George  W.  Banta,  Sr.,  George  W.  Banta,  Jr.,  E.  S. 
Hesse,  W.  F.  Grady,  Frederick  M.  Ryder,  Myron  W.  Curtiss, 
Arthur  S.  Bradley,  W.  W.  Price,  Edward  Taylor,  Julius  G. 
Day,  J.  L.  Hungerford,  C.  W.  Wooster,  John  H.  Taylor, 
R.  W.  Tuttle,  Henry  Lindenmeyr,  B.  R.  Thompson,  John 
Sheppard,  W.  G.  Cox,  Fred  Bostwick,  George  Settsame, 
William  H.  Way,  James  E.  Dowling,  William  P.  Holt,  F.  D. 
Emery,  F.  S.  Buckingham,  E.  E.  Brewer,  D.  E.  Brewer, 
James  Colgan,  William  T.  Near,  Frank  A.  Baldwin,  E.  A. 
Lewis,  C.  V.  Jenks,  John  S.  Kopp,  J.  W.  Downes,  W.  H. 
Harty,  Fred  J.  Peck,  W.  F.  Walsh,  George  A.  Hubisch, 
W.  S.  Huson,  W.  E.  C.  Young,  Solomon  Wolfe,  Frank  B. 
Prindle,  Frank  E.  Edgar,  Garrett  P.  Hynson,  E.  H.  Park- 
hurst,  C.  S.  Butler,  E.  P.  Sheldon,  E.  C.  Baldwin,  Edwin 
Campbell,  C.  N.  Stephens,  Edward  Northrop,  Erie  Soder- 
blom,  P.  J.  Boyce,  Hugh  McCready,  F.  W.  Joyce,  R.  M. 
Sperry,  F.  F.  Norman,  C.  R.  Rancoe,  Frank  E.  Mason, 
George  F.  Johnson,  E.  F.  Peckham,  C.  G.  Whaples,  R.  S. 
Peck,  A.  Z.  Field. 

Governor  Lounsbury  complimented  the  Typothetae  upon 
the  success  of  the  national  convention  held  in  New  Haven 
last  fall  and  upon  the  innovation  of  the  dinner  in  having 
both  employer  and  employe  present.  The  Governor  then 
passed  to  a  discussion  of  trusts. 

"The  State,”  he  said,  "is  bound  to  be  hostile  to  any  trust 
which  aims  at  a  wrong  object  or  which  is  dangerous  to 
society.  I  know  myself  of  the  formation  of  a  few  trusts. 
With  hardly  an  exception  every  one  was  formed  by  men 
whose  first  object  was  the  making  of  money  rather  than  the 
pursuance  of  any  special  policy  of  good.  One  trust,  formed 
with  $8, 000, 000  capital,  issued  stock  of  water  to  thousands  of 
unsuspecting  purchasers.  It  perpetrated  a  swindle  upon  the 
people  and  the  stockholders.  Upon  such  a  wrong,  such  a 
monopoly,  a  State  has  no  right  to  stamp  the  broad  field  of  its 
incorporation.”  The  speaker  said  he  did  not  know  what 
remedy  can  be  applied  by  a  State  in  such  a  matter,  but  he 
felt  that  one  must  exist.  "In  the  first  place,”  he  said,  "let 
the  State  ascertain  whether  there  are  honest  assets,  and  on 
the  whole  business  allow  the  light  of  popular  curiosity  to  be 
thrown.  Then  if  any  franchise  be  invoked  let  the  value  of 
that  franchise  be  always  exacted.  When  the  State  has  done 
this  work,  and  done  it  well,”  he  concluded,  "there  will  be  so 
few  trusts  left  in  this  country  that  they  will  not  endanger  the 
people  nor  dwarf  the  nation.” 

Following  Governor  Lounsbury,  Mayor  Driscoll  was 
introduced  to  respond  to  the  toast,  "City  of  New  Haven,” 
which  he  did  in  an  eloquent  and  happy  style. 

At  the  close  of  Mayor  Driscoll’s  remarks,  Toastmaster 
Lee  introduced  the  Hon.  Joseph  J.  Little,  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  United  Typothetae  Association. 
Mr.  Little  responded  to  the  toast,  "United  Typothetae  of 
America.”  Capt.  Elizur  Cook,  of  Hartford,  was  next  called 
upon  by  Mr.  Lee  and  spoke  very  interestingly  in  response  to 
the  toast,  "Employes.” 

An  original  poem,  composed  for  this  occasion  by  R.  S. 
Peck,  of  Hartford,  was  well  received,  being  couched  in  a 
humorous  vein  throughout. 

Henry  O.  Houghton,  of  the  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge, 
dwelt  on  "The  Common  Interests,  Employer  and  Employe,” 
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and  gave  one  of  the  soundest  talks  of  the  evening.  "It  often 
occurs  to  me,”  said  he,  "whether  the  public  at  large  realize 
that  printing  is  now  so  necessary  in  every  walk  in  life,  com¬ 
mercial,  social  and  in  matters  of  trivial  importance.  We 
have  emerged  from  the  primitive  condition  of  furnishing  a 
luxury  into  furnishing  something  all  must  have.  The  printer 
has  come  to  be  the  greatest  man  on  earth.  Capital  must  be 
practical  in  order  to  secure  permanence,  and  permanence 
means  all  that  conduces  to  happiness.  High  wage  and 
unsteady  employment  is  not  so  valuable  as  lower  wage  with 
assured  permanency.  The  employer  must  conduct  his  busi¬ 
ness  on  honest  lines  to  secure  this,  and  supply  an  adequate 
return  to  all  in  his  employ.  Both  sides  have  their  obligations 
and  duties  and  they  should  be  respected.  Employers  must 
insure  permanency  and  safety;  employes  must  be  faithful, 
watchful,  stop  the  leaks  and  do  their  work  fairly.  The  moral 
obligation  is  very  great  and  is  essential  to  the  business.  The 
employers  should  have  a  willing  ear  for  any  complaints  or 
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suggestions  from  any  man  in  their  employ.  Where  such 
methods  are  in  force  the  results  are  more  than  satisfactory. 
Careful  consideration  of  differences  and  misunderstandings 
always  bears  good  fruit.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
education  of  the  young  men  for  the  trade.  A  printer’s  life 
is  one  constant  school  of  education  until  he  is  buried.” 

There  were  many  other  speeches  before  Rev.  L.  Phillips, 
the  last  on  the  long  list,  was  called  upon.  Doctor  Phillips, 
whose  toast  was  "Benjamin  Franklin,”  pointed  out  the  anal¬ 
ogy  between  the  writers,  the  talkers  and  the  printers,  and 
asked  the  question,  What  would  one  do  without  the  other  ? 
«  It  is  a  stirring  spectacle  to  an  outsider,”  said  Doctor  Phil¬ 
lips,  "  to  see  employer  and  employe  sit  down  together.  It 
reminds  one  of  the  time  of  which  the  prophet  spoke  when 
the  lion  and  the  lamb  shall  lie  down  together.  I,”  added  the 
speaker,  "don’t  know  which  is  the  lion  and  which  is  the 
lamb,  but  I  assure  the  lamb  of  my  sympathy.  I  congratu¬ 
late  the  master  printers  of  the  Typothetse  that  they  have 
conceded  the  nine-hour  day  without  a  conflict,  without 
trouble,  such  as  has  marked  such  concessions  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.” 

The  speaker  then  spoke  of  Franklin ;  of  his  life  at  the 
court  of  France,  and  styled  him  one  of  the  figures  that  never 
grow  smaller.  "The  figure  of  'Ben’  Franklin,”  he  said, 
"stands  out  today  more  massive,  more  beautiful,  than  when 
he  was  in  life  among  his  fellow-citizens.  Franklin  was  one 
of  the  great  Americans.  He  had  the  power  to  put  himself 


in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time,  and  he  was  constantly  at 
the  disposal  of  the  people  whose  welfare  he  was  seeking. 
.Franklin  and  those  men  with  whose  names  his  was  associated 
gave  out  the  best  types  of  American  manhood.  He  put  the 
truth  into  character ;  he  lived  the  life  that  was  right.  He 
canceled  his  obligation  to  society,  and  no  more  can  be 
expected  of  any  man. 

"All  these  questions  that  have  been  hinted  at  tonight  can 
be  settled  if  people  nowadays  will  only  imitate  Franklin.  I 
know  no  better  thing  for  a  man  to  learn  from  your  patron 
saint  than  to  be  a  good  citizen  ;  to  do  the  utmost  that  is  in 
him  for  the  uplifting  of  society.” 

"food  for  demagogues.” 

The  Appeal  to  Reason  takes  three  stickfuls  of  nice  wide- 
measure  brevier  (leaded)  to  score  the  editor  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  in  this  wise : 

"The  editor  shows  his  utter  ignorance,  or  worse,  when  he 
enters  the  field  of  social  philosophy.  He  says  that  the  state¬ 
ment  that  $10  a  day  is  the  creation  of  wealth  per  person  is 

the  kind  of  rot  that  demagogues  feed  on . He  is 

opposed  to  the  workers  getting  better  pay.  The  employers 
are  opposed  to  the  workers  getting  better  pay,  because  bet¬ 
ter  pay  means  less  for  employers,”  and  much  more  of  the 
same  stuff. 

All  of  which  might  better  appeal  to  reason  if  it  were 
founded  on  fact.  The  editor  of  this  department  made  no 
comment  on  the  statement  that  the  total  wealth  produced  in 
the  United  States  equaled  $10  a  day  for  each  adult  person 
therein,  but  the  comments  were  directed  against  the  argu¬ 
ment,  ascribed  to  Carroll  D.  Wright,  as  follows: 

"  Do  you  get  your  $10  ?  I  have  never  got  mine.  This 
leads  me  to  believe  that  there  are  but  two  classes  in  the 
world — the  robbers  and  the  robbed  —  and  if  you  wish  to 
prove  which  class  you  belong  to  just  put  your  hand  to  the 
bottom  of  your  pocket.” 

One  man  is  born  into  humble  circumstances,  grows  up  a 
dullard,  is  satisfied  to  dig  ditches  for  $1  a  day,  or  enough  to 
buy  him  a  bed  and  bread  to  eat.  His  brother,  with  a  keener 
brain  and  a  stronger  ambition,  works  his  way  through  school 
and  college  and  by  many  self-sacrifices  and  much  hard  labor 
becomes,  say,  a  civil  engineer,  able  to  command  a  salary  of 
thousands  a  year.  In  the  logic  of  the  Appeal  to  Reason ,  and 
its  blind  socialistic  followers,  the  man  who  is  content  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  one  talent  and  to  receive  in  return  the  reward  of  a 
single  talent  is  the  victim  of  a  base  conspiracy  —  the  despoiled 
by  robbers.  His  brother  is  a  robber.  The  sophistry  of  the 
whole  socialistic  argument  is  so  apparent  to  a  healthy  mind 
that  it  is  not  surprising  that,  despite  its  many  years  of 
promulgation,  the  creed  can  still  boast  but  a  handful  of 
followers.  Take  away  the  incentive  for  individual  effort  — 
(individual  reward) — and  you  reduce  mankind  to  a  dead 
level  of  mediocrity  in  which  we  should  all  be  $l-a-day  men, 
and  there  would  be  absolutely  no  inducement  for  any  man 
to  put  forth  his  best  endeavors,  knowing  that  he  would  get 
the  same  reward  whether  or  no.  We  repeat,  such  stuff  is 
merely  food  for  demagogues.  It  enables  them  to  suck  an 
easy  living  from  the  discontented  fools  who  give  ear  to  their 
weird  mou things. 

THE  KANSAS  CITY  STRIKE. 

According  to  late  correspondence  with  the  Typothetse  at 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  there  is  no  change  in  the  situation 
there.  Most  of  the  offices  involved  in  the  struggle  are  well 
supplied  with  workmen  and  are  running  along  satisfactorily 
to  every  one  but  the  unionists  who  chose  to  throw  up  their 
situations  at  the  dictation  of  their  organizations.  A  "union 
mass  meeting”  was  held  by  the  friends  of  the  strikers,  at 
which  much  bottled  eloquence  was  uncorked  and  a  set  of 
stinging  resolutions  directed  against  the  employers  were 
adopted.  In  some  respects  these  resolutions  were  funny. 
They  declared:  "We  believe  the  ability  and  knowledge 
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of  how  to  perform  any  certain  kind  of  skilled  labor  is 
as  much  a  property  right  as  the  possession  of  money, 
machinery  or  land.”  The  employers  say  they  agree  with 
them  in  this,  but  that  they  are  satisfied  that  the  unions  do 
not  contain  a  monopoly  of  such  ability  and  knowledge,  and 
that  the  employer  has  the  right  to  engage  men  possessing 
such  ability  and  knowledge  wherever  they  can  be  found  and 
whether  they  possess  the  approval  of  the  union  or  not. 

The  resolutions  also  condemned  the  creation  of  the 
Typothetse  as  "unjust,  tyrannous  and  unAmerican”;  but 
what,  asks  the  employers,  is  the  action  of  the  union,  which 
is  trying  to  prevent  other  men,  equally  as  good  workmen 
and  as  good  citizens,  from  retaining  their  employment,  to 
which  they  are  entitled  by  their  constitutional  rights  ? 
Nowhere  does  the  Constitution  provide  that  the  right  to  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  shall  be  exercised  only 
by  "union”  workmen. 

The  employers  announce  their  intention  to  continue  the 
struggle  for  their  freedom  to  conduct  their  own  business  in 
their  own  way  until  the  bitter  end. 

THE  ST.  LOUIS  TYPOTHETSE. 

The  Typothetae,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  celebrated  Frank¬ 
lin’s  birthday  with  the  customary  dinner  at  the  Mercantile 
Club.  The  affair,  which  was  arranged  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  Fred  F.  Gottschalk,  John  Bermel  and  C.  W. 
Crutsinger,  and  presided  over  by  President  W.  H.  Woodward. 
The  following  program  was  carried  out : 


Violin  Solo:  j 


Introductory  remarks  by  the  President,  Mr.  W.  H.  Woodward. 
Toast:  "Benjamin  Franklin.”  Response  by  Prof.  F.  Louis  Soldan. 

/  (a)  Intermezzo,  from  "Cavalleria  Rusticana” _ Mascagni 

l  (b)  Polish  Dance . Musin 

Mr.  Sidney  Schiele. 

Toast :  "  The  American  Printer.”  Response  by  John  W.  Noble. 

„  ...  f  (a)  "  March  of  the  Guards  . . . . . Geibel 

Quartette :  {  (fe)  „  Cotton  Dolly  „ .  . 

THE  ELKS’  QUARTETTE. 

Mr.  John  A.  Dauer,  Mr.  James  J.  Rohan, 

Mr.  James  Peacocke,  Mr.  John  A.  Rohan. 

Toast :  "Our  City.”  Response  by  L.  R.  Wilfley,  Esq. 

Soprano  Solo:  "To  Spring'” . Gounod 

Mrs.  Paul  Byron  Davis. 

Toast:  "The  Ladies.”  Response  by  Rev.  John  W.  Day. 
Quartette:  Waltz,  "O’er  the  Sea” . Bullard. 

THE  ELKS’  QUARTETTE. 

Mr.  August  Rosen,  accompanist. 


MEETING  OF  THE  CHICAGO  TYPOTHETAE . 


The  regular  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Typothetse  was  held 
at  the  Chicago  Athletic  Association,  Thursday,  February  8. 
President  Knapp  presided.  In  the  absence  of  W.  F.  Hall, 
the  secretary,  the  annual  report  of  the  secretary  was  read  by 
Mr.  Gindele.  The  annual  report  of  the  treasurer  showed 
that  the  association  had  on  hand  a  balance  of  $285.96,  and 
no  indebtedness.  A  resolution  was  passed  suggesting  that  a 
circular  letter  be  sent  out  by  the  Typothetse  urging  members 
to  charge  higher  rates  for  printing  on  account  of  the 
increased  cost  of  production.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year :  President,  Thomas 
Knapp  ;  vice-president,  Amos  Pettibone ;  secretary,  W.  F. 
Hall;  treasurer,  Franz  Gindele.  Executive  committee  — 
T.  E.  Donnelley,  chairman ;  C.  O.  Owen,  J.  L.  Regan, 
Toby  Rubovits,  W.  P.  Dunn.  The  following  gentlemen 
were  present:  Thomas  Knapp,  A.  R.  Barnes,  Franz  Gindele, 
Fred  Barnard,  Amos  Pettibone,  W.  P.  Dunn,  Toby  Rubovits, 
John  C.  Ryan,  T.  E.  Donnelley,  C.  O.  Owen,  W.  F.  Whit¬ 
man,  William  Hodge,  H.  W.  Cozzens,  Jr.,  C.  F.  Whitmarsh, 
J.  H.  Goessele,  Charles  B.  Lane. 


NOTES. 

The  Iowa  Legislature  has  abolished  the  office  of  State 
printer  and  binder. 

The  Globe  Printing  Company- has  been  incorporated  at 
•Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  with  $14,000  capital. 

The  Denver  (Colo.)  News  says  the  printing  trade  in  that 
city  was  so  prosperous  in  1899  that  there  were  not  enough 


workmen  to  fill  the  demand.  In  some  lines  of  work  the 
increase  over  1898  was  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent. 

Because  the  big  printing  houses  of  Logansport,  Indiana, 
are  securing  all  the  county  printing  in  that  State  the  La  Porte 
Herald  intimates  that  a  combination  exists  to  freeze  out  the 
local  bidders.  Wilson  &  Humphrey,  of  Logansport,  recently 
secured  the  La  Porte  official  printing  for  $916.55,  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  four  local  and  four  foreign  concerns.  The  Herald 
intimates  that  the  law  governing  the  letting  of  contracts  was 
purposely  framed  in  the  interests  of  the  big  concerns. 

O.  L.  McKinlay,  of  Lansing,  representing  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  was  the  lowest  bidder  for  the  Michigan 
State  printing  contract  for  the  ensuing  two  years.  Robert 
Smith  &  Co.,  the  present  State  printers,  had  trouble  with 
the  union  over  a  year  ago,  and  have  since  employed  non¬ 
union  men.  McKinlay  asserts  that  his  bid  is  bona  fide,  and 
that  he  is  prepared  to  back  it  up,  although  it  is  known  that 
he  does  not  possess  a  plant  capable  of  performing  the  work. 
His  bid  is  $6,000  less  than  that  of  Robert  Smith  &  Co. 

William  P.  Locke,  an  employing  printer  who  filed  a 
petition  in  bankruptcy  in  the  United  States  Court,  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  gave  his  assets  as  "two  insurance  policies  of 
$1,000  each,  and  $622  worth  of  household  goods  and  printing 
material.”  His  liabilities  were  given  at  $1,400. 


POSTER  SHOW  AT  PARIS  EXPOSITION. 

Poster  art  in  commercial  advertising  is  to  have  prominent 
representation  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  merchants  of  the 
world  will  have  an  opportunity  to  judge  the  progress  of  the 
American  poster  artists.  The  art  poster  in  business  has 
become  a  necessity  to  many  of  the  great  establishments  and 
is  recognized  as  a  valuable  aid  in  the  sale  of  merchandise. 

Twelve  hundred  square  feet  have  been  set  aside  by  Com¬ 
missioner  General  Peck  in  the  department  of  liberal  arts  and 
chemical  industries.  In  this  space  the  pictorial  advertising 
will  be  displayed.  The  work  of  making  the  exhibit  has  been 
delegated  to  Frederick  W.  Gardner,  of  Chicago,  who  is  con¬ 
sidered  an  expert.  The  principal  advertising,  lithographing 
and  engraving  firms  of  the  country  have  been  called  upon  to 
take  part  in  the  exhibit  and  have  responded  with  liberal  con¬ 
tributions. 

The  contributions  have  been  pouring  in  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  exposition  officials  and  include  the  work  of 
most  of  the  prominent  artists.  Among  those  represented  are 
Edward  Penfield,  Will  Bradley,  Edwin  Keller,  Louis  Rhead, 
Rube  Merrifield,  W.  W.  Denslow,  Frank  Leyendecker,  J.  C. 
Leyendecker,  Maxfield  Parrish  and  Isaac  Morgan.  The  jury 
assigned  to  make  selections  from  the  thousands  of  posters 
has  been  hard  at  work  culling  the  most  desirable  pieces  for 
the  exposition.  E.  B.  Mower  was  selected  to  pass  on  the 
advertising  merit,  while  W.  W.  Denslow  acted  as  the  art 
critic.  The  catalogue  is  being  prepared  and  the  work  is 
expected  to  present  a  creditable  appearance  for  the  advertis¬ 
ers  and  lithographers,  as  well  as  the  artists. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Enclosed  please  find  postoffice  order  for  14  shillings  made 
payable  to  you  for  my  subscription  to  The  Inland  Printer. 
If  by  inadvertence  I  have  missed  the  mail  for  a  month  it  is 
certainly  not  my  intention  to  discontinue  subscribing  to  the 
trade  journal  par  excellence  of  the  world.  I  have  it  complete 
from  the  second  volume  (the  first  being  unobtainable  at  the 
time  that  I  first  saw  a  copy) ,  and  I  anxiously  look  forward 
to  the  arrival  of  each  mail  to  watch  and  appreciate  the  con¬ 
tinued  improvements  made  in  each  issue,  and  read  it  from 
beginning  to  the  end.  No  modern  and  progressive  printer 
should  be  off  your  subscribers’  list. —  William  Marshall , 
Melbourne ,  Australia. 
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The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  give  a  fair  consideration 
to  the  conditions  In  the  printing  trade  which  weigh  upon  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  artisan,  with  notes  and  comments  on  relevant  topics. 


JOHN  RUSKIN. 

John  Ruskin  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of  a  wine 
merchant.  Had  he  lived  two  weeks  longer  he  would  have 
reached  his  eighty-first  birthday.  He  inherited  a  consider¬ 
able  fortune,  which  he  distributed  in  one  form  or  another,  in 
books,  pictures,  schools  and  museums.  Never  robust,  his 
health  broke  down  in  1878,  and  in  later  years  he  was  afflicted 
with  blindness,  and  for  the  last  fifteen  years  lived  in  retire- 


the  modern  workman  was  capable  of  artistic  pursuits,  some¬ 
thing  more  than  mechanical  drudgery,  and  called  aloud  for 
the  recognition  of  labor  by  capital,  which  at  that  time  brought 
upon  him  the  indignation  of  the  public.  Architecture,  to 
him,  was  only  possible  when  the  mason  possessed  the  spirit 
of  the  artist ;  the  labor  of  the  unintelligent,  slaves  in  all  but 
name,  was  the  cause  of  artistic  degradation.  Not  imitation, 
but  creation,  should  be  the  aim.  His  chief  writings  are  : 
"Modern  Painters,”  "The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,” 
"Stones  of  Venice,”  "Unto  this  Last,”  "Sesame  and  Lilies,” 
"Time  and  Tide,”  and  "Flors  Clavigera,”  all  of  which  are  to 
be  found  wherever  the  best  elements  of  civilization  have  made 
their  way. 

"the  man  with  the  hoe.” 

Three  prize  essays  were  recently  published  in  answer  to 
"The  Man  with  the  Hoe.”  In  the  first  we  learn  from  a  Chi¬ 
cago  muse  that  the  Hoeman  is  "lord  of  the  rock  and  clod,” 
"whose  kingdom  is  the  ground,”  and  "so  fitted  to  his  place” 
is  he : 

"No  blot,  no  monster,  no  unsightly  thing, 

The  soil’s  long-lineaged  king ; 

"  His  changeless  realm,  he  knows  it  and  commands  ; 

Erect  enough  he  stands, 

"Tall  as  his  toil.  Nor  does  he  bow  unblest; 

Labor  he  has,  and  rest. 

"Need  was,  need  is,  and  need  will  ever  be 

For  him  and  such  as  he ; 

"Cast  for  the  gap,  with  gnarled  arm  and  limb. 

The  Mother  molded  him. 

"Long  wrought  and  molded  him  with  mother’s  care. 

Before  she  set  him  there.” 

Rather  a  happy  conception  of  the  horny-handed,  but  no 
sooner  does  one  swell  with  complacency — and  a  trifle  of  self- 
sufficiency,  it  may  be — than  the  winner  of  the  second  prize, 
a  New  Jerseyite,  tells  us  it  is  not  so,  for  of  Mr.  Markham’s 
Hoeman  — 

"The  pathos  of  the  world  is  in  his  eyes, 

WithinJ-his  brain  abortive  schemings  roll, 

His  nerveless  hand  in  impotency  lies 

With  palm  held  open  for  the  pauper’s  dole. 

"The  burden  of  all  ineffectual  things 

Is  in  his  gait,  his  countenance,  his  mien; 

While  round  his  harrassed  brow  forever  clings 

The  mocking  ghost  of  what  he  might  have  been. 

"  Here,  where  men  toil  and  eat  the  fruit  of  toil, 

He  idly  stands  apart  the  whole  day  through ; 

Here  in  a  land  of  ceaseless  work  and  moil. 

His  hand  and  brain  can  find  him  naught  to  do. 


ment.  His  passing  marks  an  era  of  gifted  men,  of  whom 
Spencer  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  living  remnant.  Author, 
lecturer,  teacher,  advocate  of  artistic  and  economic  reform, 
foe  of  sham  and  friend  of  the  masses  —  of  him  it  can  be 
safely  said,  at  the  close  of  his  career,  he  left  the  world  better 
than  he  found  it.  His  ideal  was  a  world  beautiful,  a  social 
order  in  which  all  would  get  that  which  they  produced.  He 
had  no  delusions  or  day  dreams,  but  a  clear  insight  into  the 
industrial  evils  of  his  time,  with  a  simple,  comprehensive 
method  of  expression.  He  readily  saw  the  injustice  of  inter¬ 
est,  by  which  a  large  class  lived  without  toil  at  the  expense 
of  others,  and  in  his  illustration,  "The  Position  of  William,” 
he  upset,  in  a  few  words,  the  doctrinaires  of  high  standing. 
Of  the  much-discussed  word  "value,”  what  was  valuable, 
where  valuable,  and  when  and  why,  he  stated  briefly, 
"That  is  valuable  which  conduces  to  the  sustenance  of 
human  life.”  In  such  manner  he  went  direct  to  the  ordinary 
mind.  His  "Letters  to  British  Workmen”  are  models  of 
simplicity  and  truth.  He  protested  against  the  making  of 
workmen  mere  machines,  with  the  commercial  idea  always 
uppermost,  and  endeavored  to  emphasize  the  utility  of  all 
product,  an  artistic  interest  in  work.  He  demonstrated  that 


"No  sweat  of  manly  effor  damps  his  brow; 

In  workshop,  field,  or  mart  he  hath  no  place. 

To  earn  his  daily  bread  he  knows  not  how. 

Or,  scornful,  counts  the  offered  means  —  disgrace.” 

Presenting  confusion  somewhere,  for  the  author  evidently 
had  in  mind  either  the  son  of  a  millionaire  or  a  tramp. 
However,  the  winner  of  the  third  prize  comes  to  the  rescue 
with  "a  song  that  circles  the  world,”  chorused  by  the  denizen 
of  the  sweat-shop  and  the  man  thrown  out  by  the  machine : 

"Work  — Let  the  anvils  clang! 

Work  — Let  us  sew  the  seam  ! 

Let  us  bind  the  girth  of  the  mighty  earth 
With  the  music  of  our  theme ! 

Sing  as  the  wheels  spin  round, 

Laugh  at  the  red  sparks’  flight. 

And  life  will  flash  from  the  sledge’s  clash 
Till  all  the  land  is  light !  ” 

A  magnificent  declamation !  The  plaudits  of  the  front 
rows  are  loud  and  long,  the  prizes  are  awarded,  the  judges 
smile  benevolently  and  —  curtain.  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe” 
is  laid  to  rest,  and  the  New  York  Sun,  which  engineered  the 
prize  competition  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  love  hard  work 
when  done  by  the  other  fellow,  consults  the  box  office. 
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Nevertheless  Poet  Edwin  Markham  is  not  convinced,  and 
repeats  to  that  vast  audience  which  has  standing  room  only : 

The  Hoeman  is  the  symbol  of  betrayed  humanity,  the  Toiler  ground 
down  through  ages  of  oppression,  through  ages  of  social  injustice.  He 
is  the  man  pushed  away  from  the  land  by  those  who  fail  to  use  the  land, 
till  at  last  he  has  become  a  serf,  with  no  mind  in  his  muscle  and  no  heart 
in  his  handiwork.  He  is  the  man  thrust  back  and  shrunken  up  by  the 
special  privileges  conferred  upon  the  Idle  Few. 

In  the  Hoeman  we  see  the  slow,  sure,  awful  degradation  of  man 
through  endless,  hopeless  and  joyless  labor.  Did  I  say  labor?  No!  — 
drudgery !  This  man’s  battle  with  the  world  has  been  too  brutal.  He  is 
not  going  upward  in  step  with  the  divine  music  of  the  world.  The  motion 
of  his  life  has  been  arrested,  if  not  actually  reversed. 

The  Hoeman  is  the  effigy  of  man,  a  being  with  no  outlet  to  his  life, 
no  uplift  to  his  soul  —  a  being  with  no  time  to  rest,  no  time  to  think,  no 
time  to  pray,  no  time  for  the  mighty  hopes  that  make  us  men. 

There  are  a  few  who  say  that  the  hideous  Hoeman  does  not  exist  any¬ 
where  in  the  world.  Do  they  hope  to  dispel  this  thing  by  denial  ?  Happy 
the  day  when  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder  can  dispel  this  imbruted  man  —  this 
Accusation. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  poverty.  There  is  that  of  the  pioneer,  which 
is  bracing  and  endurable.  Hope  has  its  roots  in  such  poverty,  because 
the  means  of  self-help  are  not  removed.  The  pioneer  has  no  obstacle 
between  himself  and  success  except  his  own  inertia.  There  is  nothing 
degrading  in  the  hardship  he  endures.  No  middleman  comes  between 
him  and  nature.  He  has  ready  access  to  the  land  and  to  other  natural 
resources.  With  all  of  his  limitations,  there  is  still  a  path  of  escape  into 
the  heights. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  poverty  —  hopeless,  enervating,  destruc¬ 
tive  of  ambition ;  the  poverty  of  the  toiler  depicted  by  Millet,  lamented  by 
Ruskin,  and  grieved  over  by  Carlyle ;  the  poverty  of  the  bent  drudges  in 
the  sweat-shops,  the  factories,  the  mines. 

NOTES. 

A  Bible  trust  has  been  formed  in  Baltimore. 

A  printing  exposition  is  scheduled  for  London  during 
the  year. 

French  printers  have  secured  a  seven-hour  day  on  the 
machines. 

Governor  Roosevelt  suggests  the  advisability  of  a  State 
printing-office. 

The  Buffalo  Express  has  been  unionized  after  near  three 
years’  fighting. 

In  answer  to  a  correspondent :  The  wages  of  compositors 
and  stereotypers  are  about  the  same. 

Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Union  is  suing  an  employer  counter¬ 
feiting  the  label  and  is  confident  of  success. 

Barm  and  Factory  is  the  representative  of  the  farmers’ 
unions,  published  at  Binghamton,  New  York. 

Kansas  printers  are  paying  sixteen  per  cent  of  their 
wages  for  their  struggle  with  the  Typothetse. 

New  York  Union’s  proposed  printing  exposition  is  pro¬ 
gressing,  with  nearly  all  floor  space  bespoken  by  exhibitors. 

The  "Printers’  Pension,  Almshouse  and  Orphan  Asylum 
Corporation  ”  is  the  name  of  a  London  institution  maintained 
by  private  subscriptions. 

Republicans  now  control  Boston’s  affairs  and  a  new  set 
of  politicians  are  clamoring  for  positions  in  the  municipal 
printing-office. 

The  war  between  the  union  and  the  New  York  Sun  still 
continues,  with  the  former  winner  in  all  but  name.  There  is 
talk  of  a  settlement. 

Barnett  Greenberg  was  the  man  who  started  the 
shorter  workday  ball  rolling  in  New  York  city,  and  pushed 
it  on  to  success.  None  other. 

Caspar  Whitney,  of  Harper’s,  will  found  a  publishing 
house,  it  is  said,  to  produce  books  on  sport,  travel  and 
adventure,  also  a  monthly  magazine. 

The  St.  Louis  Evening  Chronicle  has  been  dropped  from 
the  membership  of  the  Publishers’  Association  for  refusing 
to  cooperate  with  that  body  in  its  contest  with  the  pressmen. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Editorial  Association,  owing  to 
the  trust  prices  of  paper  and  type  metal,  will  ask  Congress 


to  repeal  duties  thereon.  The  Colorado  Editorial  Association 
will  do  likewise. 

Organized  Labor ,  eight  pages,  from  San  Francisco,  is  a 
good  addition  to  the  labor  press  of  the  country.  It  is  under 
the  control  of  a  board  representing  the  several  unions,  and 
can  be  made  productive  of  much  benefit. 

Just  when  everybody  considered  the  machinist  embroglio 
about  disposed  of,  the  representatives  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  at  the  Federation  convention  permitted 
the  matter  to  go  to  an  arbitration  committee. 

New  York  Union  being  enjoined  from  issuing  matter 
relative  to  its  trouble  with  the  Sun,  got  up  an  entertainment 
and  billed  the  city  with  twenty-eight  sheet  posters  for  a 
"benefit  to  the  locked-out  employes  of  the  Sun.” 

The  attempt  to  let  out  on  contract  the  extra  work  of  the 
Census  Bureau  failed  in  Congress.  Director  Merriam  claimed 
the  work  could  be  done  twenty-five  per  cent  cheaper  and  also 
much  quicker  than  by  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Kang  Yu  Wei,  the  Chinese  reformer,  induced  the  young 
emperor  to  issue  an  edict  guaranteeing  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  The  emperor  was  then  deposed  by  the  empress 
dowager,  Li  Hung  Chang  was  appointed  as  viceroy,  and 
Kang  Yu  Wei  made  his  escape. 

Edwin  Markham,  now  residing  in  New  York,  tells  that 
at  one  time  he  sent  word  to  the  proofroom  that  his  punctua¬ 
tion  must  be  strictly  followed.  And  the  consequential  head 
reader  returned  this  message  by  the  boy:  "Tell  Mr.  Mark¬ 
ham  that  if  he  will  come  down  and  look  after  his  peculiar 
punctuation,  we’ll  go  up  and  write  his  poetry.” 

The  overzealous  police  department  of  New  York,  which 
was  going  out  of  its  way  to  interfere  with  the  representatives 
of  organized  labor,  was  informed  if  it  did  not  desist  the  rot¬ 
ten  institutions  from  which  it  drew  blood-money  all  over  the 
city  would  be  shown  up  in  such  manner  that  som'ething 
would  drop.  The  pernicious  activity  ceased  at  once. 

The  idea  that  great  reforms  can  be  inaugurated  by  cap¬ 
turing  the  offices,  and  the  futility  of  accomplishing  anything 
substantial  by  politics  without  the  necessary  popular  educa¬ 
tion  upon  what  is  needed,  is  again  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
the  workingmen  elected  a  year  ago  in  the  Irish  municipalities, 
but  now  deposed.  Besides  doing  nothing  to  warrant  their 
return  they  joined  forces  with  the  low  publicans. 

A  recent  decision  of  Judge  E.  P.  Gates,  of  Kansas, 
establishes  the  right  of  unions  to  picket  and  patrol  a  place 
of  business  where  a  strike  is  taking  place  and  the  vicinity 
thereof.  The  decision  further  declares  that  these  pickets,  as 
well  as  other  members  of  the  union,  have  the  legal  right  to 
use  all  peaceable  argument  and  fair  persuasion  to  induce 
non-union  men  to  join  their  ranks  and  to  leave  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  places  where  a  strike  has  been  ordered. 

The  Chorus  Girl  is  the  name  of  a  new  paper  published  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  describes  itself  as  "the  organ  of  the 
chorus  girls  of  America,”  and  advocates  the  organization  of 
a  club  of  these  employes  in  every  theater  in  the  country,  and 
the  selection  of  a  delegate  from  each  club  to  a  convention  in 
New  York  city  at  the  close  of  this  season.  The  editor  says : 
"One  poor  lone  chorus  girl  does  not  weigh  much.  But  a 
thousand,  or  five  thousand  of  them  banded  together  in  one 
common  cause,  will  weigh  enough  to  command  respect  and 
attention.” 

Nominations  for  officers  of  the  International  Union  were 
made  last  month,  the  election  to  take  place,  by  referendum, 
during  May.  At  this  writing  President  Donnelly  has  an 
opponent  in  James  Lynch,  of  Syracuse,  who  is  at  present 
first  vice-president.  It  is  not  likely  there  will  be  a  change, 
although  in  the  opinion  of  many  a  change  is  necessary. 
Secretary  Bramwood  has  no  opposition,  so  far.  C.  E. 
Hawkes,  of  Chicago,  formerly  of  ’Frisco,  who  did  such  good 
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work  on  the  Internationals’  shorter  workday  committee,  is  a 
candidate  for  first  vice-president,  and  will  undoubtedly  be 
elected. 

The  recent  vote  of  the  members  of  the  International 
Union  resulted  in  refusing  to  admit  non-printer  proofreaders 
and  the  levying  of  assessments  by  the  executive  council. 
Stereotypers  and  electrotypers  were  granted  a  special  travel¬ 
ing  card  form  and  the  president  was  empowered  to  appoint 


all  organizers,  with  the  approval  of  the  executive  council. 
To  establish  a  five-day  law  was  not  considered  advisable. 

The  Firemen' s  Magazine  has  this  to  say  relative  to  the 
attitude  of  the  Federation’s  president  (Gompers)  on  trusts  : 
"The  writer  has  always  opposed  propositions  to  ally  trades 
unions  with  capital  against  the  will  of  the  people.  .  .  . 

If  the  trusts  have  the  labor  organizations  to  protect  them 
from  legislation,  and  the  judiciary  to  divert  legislation  in 
their  favor,  their  position  would  seem  all  but  invincible. 

.  It  would  seem  that  instead  of  organized  labor  feder¬ 
ating  with  the  trusts  to  prevent  such  legislation,  that  labor 
organizations  would  federate  with  the  people  to  prevent 
corrupt  judges  diverting  legislation  into  wrong  channels.” 

The  Boer  war  has  brought  to  light  a  decidedly  yellow 
streak  in  London  journalism,  according  to  an  English  corre¬ 
spondent,  who  says : 

This  foul  war,  now  drawn  out  into  its  fourth  month  of  bloodshed,  is  a 
fearful  example  of  the  success  of  a  press  conspiracy.  "Come,”  say  to 
one  another  the  Jingo  newspaper  proprietors,  "let  us  manufacture  public 
opinion.”  Forthwith,  almost  every  big  journal  issues  columns  of  the 
most  wicked  incitements. 

All  this  is  a  new  departure  in  journalism,  for  it  is  not  very  long  since 
the  press  was  a  really  independent  power.  It  was  feared  then.  Politi¬ 
cians,  commercial  magnates,  authors  and  actors  were  always  in  dread 
of  the  scathing  criticism  of  the  brilliant  essayist.  The  student  of  con¬ 
temporary  society  and  the  satirist  were  strong  enough  to  pulverize  the 
hypocrites  and  shams  around  them.  Now  immunity  is  purchased  by 
ingenious  devices.  The  fraudulent  company  promoter  is  not,  indeed, 
expected  to  offer  g5Q  to  the  owner  or  shareholders  in  a  newspaper,  but  he 
pays  ^50  for  an  advertisement  of  some  rascally  mining  company  and  he 
is  straightway  not  only  safe  from  exposure  but  gets  free  testimonials  for 
his  swindle  in  the  editorial  columns.  Political  jobbery  is  worked  in  a 
similar  way.  No  cabinet  minister  pays  money  to  a  paper  for  its  articles, 
but  if  the  articles  help  him  in  his  career  he  works  a  baronetcy  for  the 
proprietor  and  a  knighthood  for  the  editor. 


THE  READING  OF  MANUSCRIPTS. 

"Have  you  ever  realized,”  said  a  popular  editor,  "what 
large  sums  our  publishers  throw  away  each  year  on  manu¬ 
scripts  that  they  read  but  have  never  asked  for  and  never 
insert  ?  Every  house  of  any  consequence  employs  readers 
to  examine  all  the  stuff  submitted,  whether  good  or  bad.  It 
is  seldom  that  anything  good  comes  out  of  this  examination. 
But  it  is  conducted  far  more  carefully  than  most  struggling 
authors  have  any  idea  of.  Sometimes,  of  course,  blunders 
are  made,  and  great  successes  are  missed  by  the  most  care¬ 
ful  of  publishers.  The  Harpers,  for  example,  lost  thousands 
of  dollars  by  letting  '  Robert  Elsmere  ’  slip  through  their 
fingers.  In  recent  years,  by  the  way,  this  firm  has  lost  sev¬ 
eral  successes  that  it  ought  to  have  received.  But  after  all,” 
the  editor  concluded  with  a  sigh,  "it  is  a  great  gamble  —  the 
publishing  business.  You  never  can  tell  how  an  unknown 
book  is  going  to  strike  the  public.  'Ben  Hur’  was  a  great 
surprise.  It  was  not  brought  out  till  years  after  it  was  writ¬ 
ten,  and  the  whole  world  knows  what  an  enormous  success  it 
has  had.  Ever  since  it  first  'caught  on,’  it  has  had  a  good 
sale  ;  and  now  that  the  play  drawn  from  the  story  has  made  a 
success,  the  book  will  have  a  much  larger  sale.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  kind  of  book  that  is  likely  to  go  on  selling  for  many 
years  to  come.” — Truth. 


VOLUME  XXIII  OF  THE  INLAND  PRINTER. 

The  bound  volume  of  The  Inland  Printer  embodies  a 
vast  fund  of  technical  information  for  the  printer,  both  em¬ 
ployer  and  employe,  and  fixes  into  permanent  form  printed 
proofs  of  the  art’s  progress  for  the  last  six  months  of  the 
century’s  close  —  a  century  crowded  with  the  wonderful 
advancement  of  a  world’s  growth,  in  which  the  printing  art 
has  borne  a  notable  part.  These  bound  numbers  of  The 
Inland  Printer  will  grow  in  value  as  the  years  they  repre¬ 
sent  slip  away. —  J.  W.  Phinney,  Manager  American  Type 
Founders  Company ,  Boston ,  Massachusetts. 
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Punctuation.— By  John  Wilson.  For  letter-writers,  authors,  print¬ 
ers,  and  correctors  of  the  press.  Cloth,  $1. 

Pens  and  Types.— By  Benjamin  Drew.  A  book  of  hints  and  helps 
for  those  who  write,  print,  teach  or  learn.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

Proofreading. — By  F.  Horace  Teall.  A  series  of  essays  for  readers 
and  their  employers,  and  for  authors  and  editors.  Cloth,  $1. 

Bigelow’s  Handbook  of  Punctuation  gives  full  information  regard¬ 
ing  punctuation  and  other  typographic  matters.  Cloth,  50  cents. 

English  Compound  Words  and  Phrases.— By  F.  Horace  Teall.  A 
reference  list,  with  statement  of  principles  and  rules.  Cloth,  $2.50. 

Punctuation  —  By  F.  Horace  Teall.  Rules  have  been  reduced  to  the 
fewest  possible,  and  useless  theorizing  carefully  avoided.  Cloth,  $1. 

Compounding  of  English  Words.— By  F.  Horace  Teall.  When 
and  why  joining  or  separation  is  preferable,  with  concise  rules  and  alpha¬ 
betical  lists.  Cloth,  $1.25. 


European  Daily  Newspapers. —  H.  H.  R.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  writes:  "Please  tell  me  where  a  reliable  list  of  the 
principal  European  daily  newspapers  may  be  found.  I  wish 
to  know  the  correct  spelling  of  the  titles  of  those  most 
frequently  mentioned  in  telegraph  news  as  commenting  on 
current  events,  etc.”  Answer. —  No  such  list  is  known  to  us, 
and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  one  who  can  tell  us 
of  one.  Probably  a  list  could  be  obtained  through  any  large 
news  company  dealing  in  foreign  papers,  for  instance,  one 
like  the  International  News  Company  of  New  York. 


Plurals  of  Abbreviations. —  W.  M.  G.,  Moundsville, 
West  Virginia,  asks:  "Is  it  proper  to  pluralize  abbrevia¬ 
tions  ?  I  quote  from  a  paper  the  following  :  '  Some  modern 
D.D’s  call  them  the  pillars  of  the  church.’  If  pluralization 
is  proper,  can  the  period  after  the  last  D  be  thus  sacrificed  ?  ” 
Answer. —  It  would  be  improper  to  attempt  to  fetter  personal 
choice  by  saying  that  the  pluralizing  is  not  proper.  We  may 
reasonably  indicate  a  choice  of  form,  however,  and  say  that 
the  period  is  better  retained,  and  that  our  choice  of  form 
would  be  "D.D.s,”  without  an  apostrophe. 


Imperfect  Expression. —  O.  K.,  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
writes  :  "Do  you  consider  the  form  'as  was  enacted,’  in  the 
circular  herewith,  as  good  form  ?  The  writer  of  it  thinks  he 
is  right,  while  I  contend  that  'it’  is  necessary  to  make  a 
good  sentence.  I  also  suggest  the  form  'law  which  was 
enacted,’  but  he  thinks  his  form  is  preferable.”  The  circular 
begins,  "We  inclose  copy  of  lien  law  as  was  enacted  in  this 
State  last  winter,”  etc.  Answer. —  The  sentence  in  the  cir¬ 
cular  is  incomplete,  and  not  grammatical.  It  should  be 
"the  lien  law  that  was  enacted,”  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
most  authoritative  exponents  of  good  English  of  today, 
though  some  of  these  exponents  would  not  object  to  "which  ” 
instead  of  "that.”  Another  equally  good  correction  would 
make  it  read,  "We  inclose  a  copy  of  the  lien  law  enacted,” 
etc. 


Pronunciation  of  "Automobile.” — Two  ways  of  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  word  "automobile”  are  defensible,  according 
to  current  orthoepic  authorities,  and  two  only,  although  at 
least  five  have  been  suggested.  As  a  noun,  the  word  is  not 
given  in  any  dictionary.  It  is  in  the  Standard  as  an  adjec¬ 
tive,  pronounced  au-to-mo/bil.  The  noun,  of  course,  is  only 
the  adjective  used  absolutely,  to  mean  something  that  is 
automobile,  or  self-moving.  It  is  as  a  name  that  the  word  is 
most  used,  and  the  commonest  pronunciation  is  au-to-mo- 
beel’.  It  is  simply  "auto,”  self,  and  "mobile,”  movable. 
The  Standard,  Webster,  and  many  other  authorities  give 
mo'bil  as  the  pronunciation  of  "mobile,”  and  Worcester  and 
some  others  prefer  mo-beeF.  Thus  the  pronunciation  of 


"automobile”  here  said  to  be  the  commonest — meaning,  of 
course,  that  it  is  the  one  the  writer  has  heard  most  fre¬ 
quently —  can  not  be  called  wrong,  though  the  weight  of 
book  authority  favors  the  other. 

A  Dangerous  Misprint. —  In  a  book  entitled  "The 
Newer  Remedies,”  the  dose  of  blennostasine  was  said  to  be 
from  one  to  four  grammes,  instead  of  one  to  four  grains, 
thus  making  the  dose  about  fifteen  times  too  much,  and 
highly  poisonous.  Blennostasine  is  explained  as  being 
cinchonidine  dihydrobromide,  and  we  shall  leave  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  that  to  be  hunted  out  at  leisure  by  those  who 
choose  to  trace  it.  The  matter  is  noted  here  for  its  interest 
to  proofreaders.  Probably  "grains”  was  written  with  no 
dot,  and  so  mistaken  for  "  grams,”  a  not  uncommon  spelling 
instead  of  "grammes.”  In  such  a  case  the  writer  should  be 
very  careful,  and  the  responsibility  must  be  his ;  but  proof¬ 
readers  should  be  very  careful  also,  and  the  slightest  uncer¬ 
tainty  should  make  the  reader  query  the  word  on  the 
author’s  proof. 

Spelling.  —  For  some  time  a  demand  for  something 
about  "reform”  in  spelling,  in  this  department,  has  seemed 
to  be  made,  through  slips  on  the  subject  sent  to  the  editor. 
It  would  take  a  large  book  to  hold  all  that  should  be  said  to 
make  an  exhaustive  argument,  and  even  that  would  not  be 
convincing  to  the  so-called  reformers.  The  Dial  of  January 
16  comments  on  the  latest  misstep  in  the  matter  of  spelling, 
as  follows:  "We  learn  with  much  regret  that  the  Congrega¬ 
tion  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  a  semi-legislative  body, 
has  cast  a  small  majority  of  votes  in  favor  of  the  adoption, 
in  the  University  publications,  of  certain  eccentric  spellings, 
among  which  'thru’  and  'program'  are  typically  objection¬ 
able  examples.  This  sort  of  petty  tinkering  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  is  absolutely  futile,  to  begin  with,  and  it 
creates  an  amount  of  irritation  among  cultivated  persons 
which  seems  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  exciting 
cause,  yet  which  is  real  enough  to  react  harmfully  upon 
those  responsible  for  the  ill-advised. innovation.  A  university 
is  supposed  to  be  a  center  of  good  taste  and  ripe  culture ; 
this  exhibition  of  bad  taste  and  crude  culture,  as  far  as  it 
becomes  known  to  the  general  public,  can  not  fail  to  injure 
the  University  of  Chicago.”  The  editor  of  this  department 
is  inclined  to  be  content  to  echo  the  Dial,  and  say  no  more, 
because  he  is  confident  that  English  spelling  will  not  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  present  efforts  against  it,  any  more  than  it  has 
to  former  efforts.  One  of  the  former  efforts  was  so  success¬ 
ful,  however,  that  for  many  years  a  majority  of  the  people  in 
thejUnited  States  have  used  the  spellings  instituted  thereby. 
This  is  alluded  to  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Dial,  in  the 
number  dated  February  1,  with  statement  of  a  truth  that  is 
not  commonly  recognized,  as  follows:  "At  a  time  when  the 
memory  of  the  Prince  of  cacographical  chauvinists  [which 
may  be  read  as  an  assertion  that  Noah  Webster  was  the 
prince  of  unreasoningly  enthusiastic  devotees  of  bad  spel¬ 
ling]  is  becoming  less  and  less  fragrant  among  the  better 
informed  of  his  countrymen,  the  University  of  Chicago  takes 
occasion  to  cast  its  spadeful  of  mud  into  the  waters  he  has 
so  disturbed.  Equally  without  authority,  discretion,  or  taste 
in  the  premises,  this  institution  of  learning  lends  its  name  to 
an  exhibition  of  illiteracy  at  which  Webster  himself  would 
have  revolted.”  In  fact,  even  the  spelling  that  half  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  United  States  use,  the  Websterian,  is  not  the  best 
spelling.  Worcester  came  nearest  of  all  lexicographers  in 
America  to  making  a  complete  record  of  real  orthography. 
The  university,  however,  has  not  yet  begun  to  use  the  illiter¬ 
ate  spelling,  and  may  never  use  it. 


USEFUL  IN  ANY  DISTRICT. 

Enclosed  find  20  cents.  Send  me  The  Inland  Printer 
for  November  — the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  the 
rural  district  printer. —  Frank  Crill,  Decatur,  Indiana. 
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ECHOES  FROM  THE 
jPRESS  CLUB 

OF 

CHICAGO 


ICK  BOYD  STEVENSON. 


THE  newspaper  man  had  brought  the  salesman  from  the 
wholesale  dry  goods  house  up  to  the  Press  Club. 
After  he  had  been  introduced  to  three  or  four  of  the 
members  and  they  all  had  something  to  take  off  the  chill, 
the  salesman  got  kind  of  limbered  up. 

"It’s  customary  among  the  wholesale  merchants  of  Chi¬ 
cago,”  he  began,  "to  treat  the  people  who  come  in  from  the 
country  to  buy  goods  pretty  nicely  —  kind  of  make  them  feel 
good,  you  know,  when  they  are  in  the  city  —  show  them  the 
sights — take  them  around  a  little.  Of  course,  this  is  espe¬ 
cially  the  case  if  they  are  generous  buyers  and  good  pay. 
Well,  I  had  one  of  these  'good  angels  ’  come  into  the  store 
one  day  and  call  for  me.  He  was  one  of  my  old  customers  and 
he  was  going  to  buy  a  great  big  bill.  You  can  imagine  that 
I  wanted  to  treat  him  all  right.  It  happened  at  the  time  that 
the  Thomas  concerts  were  running  at  full  blast  on  the  Lake 
Front,  and  on  this  particular  occasion  a  Wagner  night  was 
announced.  This  led  me  to  believe  that  it  would  be  an  excep¬ 
tional  treat  for  my  guest  to  listen  to  the  masterpieces  of  the 
great  composer.  So  down  there  we  went,  took  seats  at  a 
convivial  table,  quietly  sipped  our  glasses  and  watched  the 
blue  smoke  gracefully  curl  above  us  while  the  orchestra 
poured  forth  the  delightful  strains  of  that  classical,  entranc¬ 
ing  harmony.  The  concert  ended.  The  music  had  steeped 
my  very  soul  and  I  was  full  of  enthusiasm. 

"'And,  now,  Mr.  Smith,’  I  asked,  'what  do  you  think  of 
Wagner  ?  ’ 

"'Well,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I  think,  if  you  want  to  know,’ 
said  Smith ;  '  I  think  Wagner  was  a  gol-blasted  fool  that  he 
didn’t  stick  to  the  sleeping-car  business.’” 


"I  see  George  Ade  got  quite  a  notice  for  his  new  book, 
'Fables  in  Slang,’  ’’.remarked  the  literary  editor. 

"I’ve  seen  a  good  many  of  them,”  said  the  horse  reporter, 
who  reads  all  the  magazines.  "But  what  particular  notice 
do  you  refer  to  ?  ” 

"Why,  one  in  the  local  paper  of  his  old  town  in  Kentland, 
Indiana.  The  editor  had  evidently  received  a  book  and  after 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  it  in  his  paper  he  just  tacked 
on  this  endorsement :  '  George  is  all  right.  He’s  a  good 
fable  writer.’” 


»5f  nr 


Col.  William  Lightfoot  Visscher,  the  true  poet  and  the 
popular  entertainer,  insists  that  he  has  met  a  new  woman  of 
the  newest  type  face  to  face. 

"It  was  just  like  this,”  said  Colonel  Will.  "I  was  coming 
down  on  the  car  the  other  morning  on  one  of  the  three  seats 
reserved  for  smokers.  I  was  smoking  when  this  new  woman 
got  on.  She  was  the  ugliest  looking  woman  I  think  I  ever 
saw.  Her  nose  turned  up  into  the  air  and  I  knew  the 
moment  that  I  saw  her  that  I  could  never  be  her  friend.  She 
came  right  back  and  took  a  seat  next  to  me  in  the  smoking 
section.  Now,  she  had  no  more  business  there  ”  —  and 
Colonel  William  raised  his  clenched  fist  on  high  to  emphasize 
his  remarks  —  "  no  more  business  there  than  a  snowball  in  — 
in  —  well,  in  hades.  But  she  sat  down.  Now,  I  happened 
to  have  in  my  pocket  that  day  an  onion.  I  took  it  out  and 
began  to  peel  and  eat  it.  The  woman  eyed  me  from  head 
to  foot.  Looked  me  up  and  down.  But  she  didn’t  say  any¬ 
thing —  not  then.  So  I  went  into  my  pocket  again.  I  came 


from  that  State  where  they  have  been  trying  to  find  out  who 
is  the  governor,  and  that  with  the  fact  that  I  am  subject  to 
heart  disease  leads  me  to  always  carry  in  my  pocket  a  small 
flask  of  whisky,”  and  in  verification  of  the  statement  the 
Colonel  drew  forth  a  half-pint  bottle  of  some  reddish  fluid. 
"I  drew  out  this,”  continued  the  Colonel,  "and  I  took  out  the 
cork  and  deliberately  took  a  long  pull  at  it  before  the  new 
woman. 

"She  sized  me  up  again  good  and  hard.  Then  she  said, 
in  a  severe  voice : 

" '  Do  you  know  what  I  would  do  to  you  if  you  were  my 
husband  ? ’ 

'"No  ma’am,’  I  said.  'What  would  you  do  to  me  if  I 
were  your  husband  ?  ’ 

'"I’d  give  you  poison  !  ’  said  she. 

"'And  if  you  were  my  wife  Pd  take  it ,’  said  I.” 

nr  nr 

"  Those  queer  mistakes  keep  happening  all  the  time  in  the 
papers,  no  matter  how  hard  you  try  to  keep  them  out,”  said 
the  telegraph  editor  when  they  were  all  looking  at  him  as  if 
they  thought  it  was  up  to  him.  "Just  the  other  night  one 
sneaked  into  the  paper.  There  was  a  town  down  East  where 
the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  was  holding  a  big 
meeting.  I  read  in  the  paper  the  next  morning  that  there 
was  an  address  by  Col.  D.  Water.  One  of  the  temperance 
women  sent  in  a  note  to  the  editor,  saying  there  was  no  such 
person  there.  I  looked  up  the  telegram  again  and  then  I 
saw  that  the  telegraph  operator  had  made  a  slip.  What  was 
really  sent  to  him  was  this  sentence  :  '  There  was  an  address 
made  on  Col — d — water.’  ” 

nr  nr 

"It  all  comes  from  people  writing  such  terrible  fists,”  said 
the  man  who  used  to  read  proof  in  a  country  office.  "If  folk 
would  only  use  typewriters,  how  many  cuss  words  would  be 
avoided.  There  are  some  frightful  and  fearful  pieces  of 
handwriting  perpetrated  here  in  Chicago.  Talk  about  the 
late  Horace  Greeley !  You  know  he  sent  up  some  copy  to 
the  printer  one  time  containing,  in  his  own  handwriting,  the 
quotation:  'True  ’tis  and  pity  ’tis  ’tis  true.’  Well,  the 
printer  didn’t  do  a  thing  to  it.  It  just  came  down  stairs  in 
the  proof  like  this :  '  ’Tis,  it  isn’t  ’tis,  it  isn’t,  ’tis,  ’tis  ’tis  — 

You’re  a  d - d  liar  ’tis.’  But,  say,  I’ve  seen  some  Chicago 

writing  alongside  of  which  Horace  Greeley’s  scribble  would 
appear  like  copperplate.  For  instance,  not  so  very  long 
ago  a  heading  was  sent  up  stairs  by  a  certain  man  in  a 
newspaper  shop  which  he  wrote  for  'Smothered  by  Smoke,’ 
but  when  it  came  out  in  proof  it  read  :  '  Stung  by  a  Snake,’ 
and  it  came  within  an  ace  of  getting  in  the  paper  that  way.” 
nr  nr 

"That  Blomberly  has  more  gall  than  any  duck  whom  I 
ever  met,”  said  the  police  reporter,  who  had  just  Come  in. 

"Who  is  Blomberly  ?” 

"Why  he’s  that  fresh  reporter  that  does  fires,  dog  fights 
and  Sunday  morning  sermons.  He’s  only  been  in  town 
three  weeks,  but  he  knows  all  the  managers  of  the  theaters 
and  flashes  his  reportorial  star  on  them  and  gets  in  free. 
He  flashes  his  star  on  everybody.  Some  of  the  boys  say  he 
tries  it  on  the  barkeep  and  his  landlady.  Other  Saturday 
night  he’d  been  out  late,  and  while  he  was  waiting  for  the 
sermon  he  fell  into  a  doze.  He  was  still  sleeping  while  the 
man  with  the  contribution  box  came  around.  It  was  one  of 
the  kind  that  has  a  long  handle  to  it.  The  man  poked 
Blomberly.  Blomberly  half  woke  up,  pulled  back  his  coat, 
flashed  his  star,  and  said  : 

"That’s  all  right,  old  man,  I’m  a  reporter  on  The  Boom¬ 
erang  !  ”  _ 

A  young  business  man  with  an  old  head  learned  by 
observation  that  when  he  began  to  get  "blue”  he  was  in 
need  of  a  rest  and  took  it. —  S.  O.  E.  R. 
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DESIGNERS  AND  ENGRAVERS  OF  TYPE  * 

NO".  XXVI. —  JOHN  M.  WEHRLE, 

HE  truth  of  the  terse  but  expressive  "dead  and  forgot¬ 
ten  ”  comes  |home  with  peculiar  force  to  the  searcher 
after  information  about  the  individuals  who  have 
developed  the  art  and  craft  of  typefounding.  Although  the 
death  of  John  M.  Wehrle,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  occurred 
so  recently  as  May  16,  1875,  the  recollection  of  his  fellow- 
workmen  and  associates  is  only  a  faint  one,  little  more  than 
a  tradition.  The  time  and  place  of  his  birth  are  unknown  to 
all  persons  who  knew  him  as  an  engraver  or  cutter,  but  as  to 
his  ability  there  is  but  one  opinion.  He  had  no  superior  and 
few  equals  in  the  mechanical  and  artistic  skill  with  which  he 
wrought  out  the  designs  or  suggestions  furnished  him.  He 
has  left  behind  him  at  least  two  striking  examples  attesting 
this  fact.  It  was  he  who  engraved  for  George  Bruce’s  Son 
&  Co.  the  series  of  four  sizes  (great  primer,  double  pica, 
double  great  primer  and  four-line  pica)  at  first  known  as  Ray 
Shaded,  but  now  designated  in  the  specimen  book  of  that 
foundry  as  Ornamented  No.  1552.  It  can  be  said  that  this 
was  an  epoch-making  face  of  type,  and  gave  an  impetus  to 
designing  and  engraving  which  filled  the  typefounders’  speci¬ 
men  books  with  innumerable  styles  of  ornamental  faces  and 
compelled  the  printer  [to  purchase  extensively  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  It  enabled  the  skilful  compositor  to  rival  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  lithographer,  a  position  which  he  held  until 
recent  years.  Ray  Shaded  was  such  a  decided  novelty  in  type 
that  every  printing-office  making  any  pretenses  to  the  better 
class  of  work  put  it  in  and  used  it  until  it  was  worn  out. 
The  character  of  the  type  is  indicated  by  its  name,  but  the 
younger  generation  are  not  so  familiar  with  it  as  their  seniors. 
The  design  is  a  plain  roman  character,  slightly  condensed, 
with  a  carefully  cut  ray  shade  on  the  right.  The  other  really 
noted  production  of  Mr.  Wehrle  was  the  [Penman  Script, 
brought  out  by  the  Bruce  [foundry  about  1871.  He  cut  the 
first  size  only,  the  double  pica,  but  this  was  the  pattern  for 
his  associates  and  successors  who  worked  up  the  other  sizes. 
He  had  for  his  model  the  various  school  writing-books  of 
that  period,  which  had  been  very  carefully  designed  by  such 
noted  penmen  as  Spencer,  Payson  and  others,  and  afterward 
lithographed.  While  the  Penman  Script  has- many  of  the 
features  of  these  various  text-books  it  had  its  own  character¬ 
istics,  which  maybe  said  to  be  the  individuality  of  Mr.  Wehrle 
translated  into  type  metal.  There  has  never  been  anything 
attempted  by  any  other  foundry  which  could  quite  equal  this 
series  in  beauty  and  gracefulness,  though  there  may  be  other 
scripts  of  greater  utility  to  the  busy  printer.  It  was  supplied 
with  a  liberal  allowance  of  ligatures  and  terminal  ornaments, 
which  permitted  a  very  close  imitation  of  ornamental  script 
engraving. 

The  little  known  about  John  M.  Wehrle  has  been  obtained 
from  Julius  Herriet,  Sr.,  W.  F.  Capitaine,  J.  W.  Phinney 
and  V.  B.  Munson.  It  is  pretty  definitely  known  that  he  was 
a  native  of  Switzerland,  but  what  particular  locality  or  city 
is  not  known.  Nor  is  it  definitely  known  when  he  came  to 
America.  Before  engaging  with  the  typefounders  of  New 


*  In  sending  this  instalment  of  the  series  of  articles  on  « Designers 
and  Engravers  of  Type,”  the  author  states  that  while  Mr.  Wehrle  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  characters  who  followed  this  calling,  he  left  little 
trace  of  his.personal  history.  Mr.  Loy  writes :  " There  is  no  photograph 
of  Mr.  Wehrle  extant,  and  Mr.  Herriet  says  Mr.  Wehrle  was  never 
inclined  to  sit  for  a  portrait.  It  is  not  likely  his  family,  if  they  could  be 
found,  would  have  one.  I  find  the  difficulties  almost  insurmountable  in 
gathering  information  about  many  of  these  characters,  and  even  when 
living  they  are  sometimes  hard  to  approach.  There  are  two  or  three 
more  important  ones  and  I  am  hurrying  them  up,  as  the  series  must 
soon  close.”  Readers  of  The  Inland  Printer  have  undoubtedly  felt 
under  obligations  to  Mr.  Loy  for  placing  on  record  the  history  of  these 
men,  and  will  appreciate  the  help  he  has  been  to  the  craft  in  searching  out 
this  information  and  presenting  it  to  them  in  such  a  readable  and  careful 
manner.— Editor. 


York  he  had  lived  in  the  South,  where  he  was  for  a  time  an 
overseer  on  a  plantation.  His  love  of  country  life  was  so 
strong  that  he  made  his  home  on  a  small  farm  near  Plain- 
field,  New  Jersey,  and  here  he  spent  all  his  spare  hours. 
His  first  employment  in  New  York  was  with  Farmer,  Little 
&  Co.,  but  later  he  was  employed  at  the  Bruce  foundry,  and 
it  was  here  he  lost  his  life  in  May,  1875,  by  an  accident.  He 
was  engaged  by  Mr.  Bruce  to  cut  on  steel,  and  much  of  his 
work  was  so  done.  He  was  good  on  romans,  and  had  the 
reputation  of  cutting  the  best  counters  of  any  cutter  of  his 
time.  So  particular  was  he  on'this  point  that  he  was  known 
among  his  fellows  as  "the  counter-cutter.”  His  later  work 
was  done  on  soft  metal.  At  first  he  worked  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing  room  with  Mr.  Herriet,  Sr.,  but  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
working  on  his  own  account,  and  opened  an  office  for  that 
purpose.  He  soon  gave  it  up,  however. 

In  reviewing  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Wehrle  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  he  cut  the  Penman  Script.  That  certainly  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  name  of  any  cutter.  The  Ray  Shaded  attained 
equal  popularity,  but  it  has  long  since  practically  gone  out 
of  use.  No  doubt  if  one  could  identify  other  designs,  they 
would  be  found  to  have  the  same  care  in  their  manipulation. 
There  was  in  New  York  at  the  time  Mr.  Wehrle  flourished  a 
number  of  designers  and  engravers,  and  they  were  either 
Germans  or  Scotchmen.  While  there  was  no  antagonism 
between  the  two  races,  they  naturally  affiliated  according  to 
nationality.  Among  his  associates  he  was  congenial  but 
reserved  in  his  manner,  and  was  never  inclined  to  talk  about 
his  own  achievements  or  his  personal  history.  Those  who 
remember  him  have  only  words  of  praise.  He  was  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  wide  information  and  reading,  and  was  familiar  with 
the  literature  of  the  French  and  German  tongues. 


COVER-DESIGN. 

Arranged  for  two  printings. 


If  you  have  good  judgment,  run  your  business  to  please 
yourself.  If  you  haven’t,  get  a  partner  and  please  him. 
Don’t  try  to  please  everybody.  Don’t  try  to  please  a  few. — 
5.  O.  E.  R. 
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with  our  process  collodion,  or  at  least  we  think  it  must  be 
with  the  collodion,  as  we  get  opaque  spots  of  varying  sizes, 
usually  round  or  comet-shaped,  which  cause  us  a  great  deal 
of  annoyance.  We  have  tried  changing  the  collodion  for¬ 
mula,  using  different  salts,  cotton,  alcohol  and  ether,  but  the 
difficulty  crops  up  occasionally  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do. 
Sometimes  a  change  of  bath  will  rid  us  of  them  for  a  time, 
but  more  often  when  everything  is  working  smoothly  chang¬ 
ing  the  bath  will  cause  the  spots  to  appear.  If  you  can 
suggest  a  remedy  for  this  exasperating  difficulty  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  you  either  through  the  columns  of  The 
Inland  Printer  or  otherwise.”  Answer. —  The  chances  are 
ten  to  one  that  these  black  specks  come  from  fine  particles  of 
dust  that  settle  on  the  plate  after  it  is  sensitized  and  before 
development.  Operators  will  never  admit  the  dirt  theory  in 
this  trouble.  Sometimes  the  plateholder  may  be  so  old  and 
saturated  with  silver  that  every  time  the  slide  is  drawn  it 
starts  a  quantity  of  the  fine  silver  dust  to  attach  itself  to  the 
negative,  and  this  dust  is  sure  to  cause  the  black  specks 
complained  of.  The  inside  of  the  camera  box  is  also'neglected 
too  often.  Then  when  moving  the  bellows  back  and  forward 
in  focusing,  a  cloud  of  dust  is  raised  that  will  make  trouble. 
Still  another  cause  of  these  black  specks  are  the  rubber 
dippers  used  to  lower  the  plates  into  the  bath.  Sulphur  is 
used  in  vulcanizing  them,  and  when  the  varnish  with  which 
they  are  covered  when  new  is  worn  off  then  the  silver  eats 
Into  the  rubber,  causing  small  particles  of  the  rubber  to 
become  detached  into  the  bath,  and  then  specks  appear  on 
the  negative.  The  cure  for  all  this  trouble  is  cleanliness 
first,  and  then  proper  care  of  the  apparatus  used.  The 
rubber  dippers  should  be  sandpapered  occasionally  and 
coated  with  shellac  varnish.  The  plateholder  should  also  be 
varnished  when  necessary.  But  the  inside  of  the  camera 
should  be  sponged 
out  frequently.  It  is 
presumed,  of  course, 
that  the  darkroom  is 
kept  scrupulously 
clean,  being  scrub¬ 
bed  out  at  least  once 
a  week. 

Improvement 
in  Half-tone 
Plates. —  An  inter¬ 
esting  improvement 
in  half-tone  plates, 
patented  as  No. 
640,469,  by  J.  Jacob¬ 
son,  of  Boston,  is 
designed  to  obviate 
‘the  necessity  for 
hand  -  tooling  to 
clear  the  high  lights. 
The  process  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  half-tone  plate 
consists,  first,  in  ex¬ 
posing  a  plate  to  the 
picture  or  object  to 
be  copied  through 
No.  640,469.  the  line-screen,  as  1 

in  the  illustration, 

then  exposing  a  second  plate  to  the  same  picture  or  object 
through  a  line-screen,  as  2,  then  developing  the  exposed 
plates  to  make  negatives,  superimposing  the  two  negatives 
and  matching  or  registering  them,  and  finally  exposing  a 
prepared  plate  on  which  the  positive  is  to  be  made  to  light 
through  the  superimposed  negatives,  as  in  3.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  assists  an  understanding  of  the  method. 

Two  of  the  easiest  things  to  do  are  starting  and  stopping 
a  newspaper. —  S.  O.  E.  R. 


NOTES  ^QlIERI 

ON 

LITHOGRAPHY 


S’  E.  F,  WAGNER. 


Correspondence  relating  to  this  department  is  respectfully  Invited 
from  lithographers,  lithographic  artists,  and  others  Interested.  Indi¬ 
vidual  experiences  in  any  way  pertaining  to  the  trade  are  solicited. 
Differences  ©f  opinion  regarding  answers  given  by  the  editor  will 
receive  respectful  consideration.  Mark  letters  and  samples  plainly 
E.  F.  Wagner,  4  New  Chambers  street.  New  York. 


A  Sample  of  Printing  from  Aluminum. — If  you  would 
see  what  can  be  printed  from  aluminum  plates,  send  for  the 
Aluminum  Plate  &  Press  Company’s  calendar.  The  soft 
modulation  of  flesh  tints,  its  daintiness  and  delicacy  on  the 
one  hand,  and  effective  contrasts  and  snappy  touches  on  the 
other,  have  seldom  been  equaled  by  printing  from  stone. 
The  work  was  done  by  the  J.  Ottman  Litho  Company,  New 
York. 


Improved  Zinc  Plates. —  In  answer  to  "J.  F.,”  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  would  say,  the  "Franklin”  plate  was  formerly 
made  by  a  Boston  concern,  and  was  a  zinc  plate  provided 
with  a  sensitive  coating  composed  of  a  crystalline  deposit. 
There  are  better  plates  now  made  by  the  Columbia  Company, 
11  Howard  street,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  are  excellent 
substitutes  for  lithographic  stone,  have  a  silvery  white  sur¬ 
face,  and  closely  resemble  aluminum ;  in  fact,  it  is  claimed 
by  the  manufacturer  that  the  coating  is  largely  composed  of 
an  aluminoid  deposit,  "alloyed”  in  a  secret  way  to  the  zinc 
base.  Yes,  the  Fritz  "Handbuch”  of  lithography  is  a  Ger¬ 
man  publication,  but  there  is  a  "Photo-Lithography,”  written 
by  the  same  author,  translated  into  English,  price  $1.50, 
published  by  Gennert,  New  York. 


Type  -  to  -  Stone  Transfer  Impressions. —  William  J. 
Me  A.,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  seeks  information  on  type-to- 
stone  transfer  impressions  and  sends  samples  of  ordinary 
Chinese  (starch-coated)  transfer  paper.  Answer. —  Regard¬ 
ing  your  trouble  with  the  type-to-stone  transfers,  I  would  say 
that  the  paper  you  sent  as  sample  is  too  soft.  If,  in  addition, 
you  use  a  soft  backer  on  your  tympan,  you  force  some  of  the 
ink  over  the  edges  of  the  type,  and  ragged  appearance  of 
work  is  the  result.  Take  good,  stiff  transfer  ink,  and  print 
on  say  an  80-pound  coated  (glazed)  paper,  and  you  will  see 
what  a  clean,  clear  result  you  will  obtain.  Photo-lithographic 
transfer  paper  will  also  work  well.  The  point  in  question 
was  mentioned  in  the  columns  of  The  Inland  Printer 
several  months  ago. 


Printing  Transfers  .—A  process  has  been  patented  by 
E.  Spitzer,  of  Munich,  for  producing  drawings,  paintings, 
or  photographs  ;  the  graining  necessary  for  obtaining  a  cor¬ 
rect  reproduction  is  obtained  by  using  batiste  or  other  suit¬ 
able  fabric.  The  original  is  produced  upon  the  fabric  by 
means  of  boneblack  or  other  suitable  paint  or  color,  and  a 
photograph  of  this  is  taken  and  transferred  to  the  printing- 
plate  or  stone  in  the  ordinary  way.  For  cheap  work  polished 
stone  is  employed,  and  for  better-class  work  a  grained  stone. 
When  reproducing  a  painting  which  shows  no  original  can¬ 
vas  grain,  or  a  photograph  from  nature,  the  original  may  be 
photographically  copied  upon  batiste  or  other  fabric,  and 
this  copy  is  photographed  so  as  to  obtain  a  grained  negative, 
which  can  be  used  as  described  above ;  or  such  a  negative 
may  be  obtained  by  other  means.  When  the  process  is  to 
be  employed  in  printing  several  colors,  a  "key-plate”  is  first 
produced  from  the  original  by  means  of  batiste  or  other 
fabric,  and  color-plates  are  obtained  by  printing  by  means 
of  the  key-plate  upon  zinc  or  other  plates  covered  with 
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batiste  or  other  fabric  previously  prepared  by  passing  it  sev¬ 
eral  times  through  a  press.  The  plates  are  next  furnished 
with  paint  or  color  — black  for  the  parts  intended  for  print¬ 
ing  in  colors  and  white  for  the  other  parts,  and  the  resulting 
picture  is  transferred  to  stone,  which  is  etched  so  as  to  obtain 
a  plate  for  printing  in  color. 

Lithographic  Commercial  Specimens  and  Engrav¬ 
ers’  Contest. —  F.  G.  Graveur,  2  Avenue  Thiers,  Grasse  S., 
of  France,  writes  :  HAs  a  foreign  subscriber  of  your  very 
esteemed  Inland  Printer,  I  read  your  notice  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber,  1899,  number  about  commercial  lithographic  specimens, 
called  *  Jewels  of  the  Pen,’  and  would  be  obliged  to  you  to 
give  me  the  address  of  the  editor,  etc.  Please  to  indicate 
also  the  volume  of  The  Inland  Printer  containing  the 
<  Lithographic  Engravers’  Contest.  ’  ”  Answer. —  The  address 
of  the  publishers  of  w Jewels  of  the  Pen”  is  The  Milwaukee 
Lithographing  &  Engraving  Company,  217-219  Third  street, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A.  The  price  is  60  cents  per 
part  of  six  sheets  each.  The  report  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  Lithographic  Engravers’  Contest,  held  in  New  York,  in 
December,  1897,  was  reported  in  the  subsequent  issues  of 
The  Inland  Printer.  Specimens  of  this  contest  could  not 
be  printed  as  the  test  related  only  to  plain,  clean  engraving 
and  correct  spacing  and  shaping  of  letters,  ruling  and  etch¬ 
ing,  as  far  as  it  related  to  commercial  engraving  only. 

Combinations  of  the  Prime  Colors  in  Four  De¬ 
grees  of  Strength. —  Part  16  of  ”  Handbuch  der  Lithog¬ 
raphic,”  published  in  Germany  (Mr.  William  Knapp), 
contains  directions  for  planning  and  laying  out  color-work 
with  Ben  Day  films,  showing  how  a  judicious  lining,  cross- 
lining  and  solids  in  four  strengths,  making  twelve  shades, 
can,  by  superposition  over  each  other,  produce  forty-eight 
secondaries  and  sixty-four  tertiaries,  making  in  all  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-four  distinctly  different  shades.  How  to  do 
it  is  shown  in  a  table,  so  that  any  one  can  place  the  colors  as 
indicated  and  obtain  the  practical  results.  It  is  an  excellent 
scheme  for  analyzing  color  shades.  How  the  different  degrees 
look,  for  instance,  on  the  yellow  plate  is  shown  in  a  graphic 
manner,  and  how  to  proceed  in  transferring  the  different 
rulings  and  cross  tints,  plan  and  scope  to  be  laid  down  in 
such  color- work,  is  described  ;  the  key,  outline  and  drawing- 
plate  is  next  considered  and  illustrated  ;  all  about  offsets, 
choice  of  colors,  etc.,  color  shades  and  a  beautiful  example 
of  chromo-lithography,  executed  on  grained  paper.  Price 
60  cents  per  part.  E.  Steiger,  New  York,  or  Inland  Printer 
Company,  Chicago  and  New  York. 

Coating  of  Metal  Plates  for  Surface  Printing  and 
the  First  Patent  Taken  Out  in  Germany  for  a  Litho¬ 
graphic  Stone  Substitute. —  H.  L.,  of  S.  &  W.  L.  Co., 
New  York,  writes:  " Being  interested  in  your  last  article  in 
March  issue  on  the  use  of  zinc  plates,  I  would  call  your 
attention  to  an  old  periodical  I  have  in  my  possession  written 
by  A.  Eberhard  in  the  year  1827,  showing  that  the  next  order 
of  things  for  preparing  surface  printing-plates  was  the  coat¬ 
ing  of  the  metal 'with  a  mixture  composed  of  carbonaceous 
lime,  plaster  of  paris  and  clay  earth,  rendering  the  surface 
indeed  more  like  the  lithographic  stone.  This  involved  the 
same  treatment  in  etching,  etc.,  accorded  to  the  lithographic 
stone.  As  a  base  for  such  surfaces  ordinary  white  sheet  tin 
was  often  used.  The  fact  that  metal  is  more  or  less  subject 
to  oxidation  has  been  a  fault  which  always  tended  to  retard 
its  use  in  surface  printing,  and  experimenters  have  therefore 
looked  more  toward  the  discovery  of  a  suitable  covering 
upon  the  metal,  which  would  have  the  property  of  the  stone 
in  a  greater  degree  and  possess  less  of  the  disadvantages  of 
the  metal.  In  line  with  this,  Oskar  Kinderman  employed  a 
roughened  metal  plate,  coating  the  same  with  a  solution  of 
antimony  which  had  been  previously  treated  with  caustic 
soda  until  the  resultant  liquid  was  perfectly  clear.  This 
preparation  is  evenly  spicaJ - plate,  and  after  drying 


and  rinsing  in  water  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  first  patent 
taken  out  in  Germany  for  a  lithographic  stone  substitute  was 
by  G.  Wezel  in  Leipsic  (D.  R.  P.  No.  35,454).  In  this  sys¬ 
tem  broken  pieces  of  lithographic  stone,  zinc,  marble,  chalk, 
slate,  etc.,  are  crushed,  and  finally  dissolved  by  the  aid  of 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acid  and  then  mixed  with  aluminum- 
palmitin.  A  settlement  of  the  liquid  will  allow  removal  of 
all  superfluous  acid,  and  by  adding  potash  for  neutralizing 
and  settlement,  the  remaining  sediment  is  finally  suspended 
in  a  mild  soda  solution  .and  sprayed  upon  the  hot-metal  sur¬ 
faces.  The  only  difficulty  with  these  plates  is  that  they  do 
not  readily  permit  of  bending,  as  the  deposit  would  be  likely 
to  crack.  Otherwise  they  are  a  very  superior  substitute  for 
stone,  without  any  of  the  drawbacks  attached  to  ordinary 
zinc  or  aluminum  plates.” 

patents. 

The  lithographic  stone-surfacing  machine  patented  as 
Nos.  639,953  and  639,954  is  by  C.  G.  Warner,  of  Holyoke. 
The  work  is  done  by  roughing  wheels  varying  in  fineness  of 
surface. 


Julius  Wezel,  of  Leipsic,  Germany,  has  patented  (No. 
640,245)  a  process  for  producing  a  coating  of  imitation  stone 
on  zinc  plates,  which  consists  in  first  producing  on  the  plates 
a  coating  of  carbonate  of  zinc,  by  allowing  the  plate  to  lie 
in  an  aqueous  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  potassium  for  a 
period  and  then  spraying  on  a  pulverized  mixture  of  stone 
particles  and  aluminum,  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  hydro¬ 
chloride  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  dried  and  pulverized,  said 
powder  being  held  in  even  suspension  in  an  aqueous  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda  when  sprayed  onto  the  plate. 


A  COSTLY  PLACE  TO  LIVE  IN. 

The  wonders  of  the  Cape  Nome  gold  fields  in  Alaska  are 
just  being  heard  in  the  East, .and  it  is  computed  that  50,000 
fortune-seekers  are  prepared  to  make  the  long  journey  of 
from  2,000  to  3,000  miles  from  Seattle  or  Victoria  to  the  dis¬ 
tant  mining  region  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The 
trip  is  long  and  arduous,  costing  a  hundred  dollars  for  first- 
class  passage,  and  forty  dollars  a  ton  for  freight.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  consul  at  Victoria  points  out  that  living  expenses  at  Cape 
Nome  are  extravagantly  high,  and  that  fortune-hunters 
should  be  prepared  with  an  abundance  of  ready  cash.  The 
charge  at  the  restaurants  for  a  dish  of  ham  and  eggs  is  $2, 
for  three  eggs  the  same  ;  pork  and  beans,  75  cents  ;  a  loaf  of 
bread,  25  cents  ;  and  for  coffee  and  bread  and  butter,  $1. 
Beef  and  butter  are  $1  a  pound  ;  potatoes,  $10  a  hundred ; 
tomatoes,  $3  a  can.  A  shave  costs  $1 ;  a  hair-cut,  $1.50  ;  a 
bath,  $2,  and  washing  a  shirt,  75  cents.  Carpenters  receive 
$1.50  an  hour,  and  the  hire  for  a  horse,  team  and  wagon  is 
$10  an  hour.  In  the  rush  for  the  new  gold  fields  these  simple 
practical  facts  should  not  be  forgotten. — Leslie's  Weekly. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  A  PRESSMAN. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters  for  this  department  should 
be  mailed  direct  to  212  IMonroe  street,  Chicago.  The  names  and 
addresses  of  correspondents  must  be  given,  not  necessarily  for 
publication,  but  merely  to  Identify  them  if  occasion  should  arise. 
No  letters  will  be  answered  by  mall  which  properly  belong  to  this 
department. 


The  following  list  of  books  is  given  for  the  convenience  of  readers. 
Orders  may  be  sent  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 


Photo-Trichromatic  Printing.— See  Process  Engraving. 

The  Color  Printer.— By  John  F.  Earhart.  Price,  $15  — now 
reduced  to  $10. 

Making  Ready  on  Job  Presses.— A  practical  pamphlet,  by  C.  H. 
Cochrane.  10  cents. 

Presswork.— By  William  J.  Kelly.  A  manual  of  practice  for  print¬ 
ing-pressmen  and  pressroom  apprentices.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  Harmonizer.— By  John  F.  Earhart,  author  of  "The  Color 
Printer.”  A  book  of  great  value  to  any  printer  who  prints  on  tinted  or 
colored  stock.  Cloth,  $3.50. 

The  Theory  of  Overlays.  By  C.  H.  Cochrane.  A  practical  treat¬ 
ise  on  the  correct  method  of  making  ready  half-tone  cuts  and  forms  of 
any  kind  for  cylinder  presses.  10  cents. 

Overlay  Knife. —  Flexible,  with  a  keen  edge,  enabling  the  operator 
to  divide  a  thin  sheet  of  paper  very  delicately.  Blade  runs  full  length  of 
handle,  which  can  be  cut  away  as  knife  is  used.  50  cents. 

Guide  to  Practical  Embossing.  By  P.  J.  Lawlor.  Contains  in¬ 
structions  for  embossing  by  the  various  methods  applicable  to  ordinary 
job  presses,  and  much  information  not  hitherto  accessible.  $1. 

White’s  Multi-Color  Chart  contains  seventy-three  specimens  of 
cover  papers  of  various  colors,  shades  and  qualities,  on  which  are  printed 
six  colors  of  ink — black,  yellow,  red,  blue,  green  and  brown — colors  most 
generally  in  use.  40  cents. 


Wrestling  with  Vignetted  Edgings.  — H.  H.  Wood, 
of  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  has  sent  a  first-printed 
impression  from  a  vignetted  half-tone  circular  heading  which 
shdws  the  entire  edges  of  the  vignetted  work  in  a  cruelly  bad 
shape  from  a  pressman’s  standpoint,  and  which  certainly 
does  great  injustice  to  the  skilled  men  engaged  in  electro¬ 
typing.  He  has  also  sent  us  a  printed  impression,  after 
being  made  ready  by  the  method  described  by  him,  as 
follows:  "Will  you  please  explain,  through  The  Inland 
Printer,  why  the  dark  groundwork  is  left  on  half-tones 
when  it  is  not  to  be  printed,  like  enclosed  sample  No.  1 ;  and 
how  you  would  go  to  work  to  shade  it  like  sample  No.  2  ?  — 
this  is  the  best  I  could  do  with  the  electrotype  as  it  came  to 
me,  impression  on  No.  1  showing  its  defects.  A  man  that 
makes  plates  told  me  to  build  up  in  center,  under  plate,  and 
that  would  relieve  the  outer  edges.  I  tried  his  suggestion, 
but  it  did  not  work  right.  I  then  cut  out  my  tympan,  as 
that  assists  sometimes ;  but  the  way  I  managed  to  get  the 
result  shown  on  No.  2  is  this  :  I  took  plate  from  the  block, 
and  then  grooved  the  edges  out  about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch 
in  depth ;  then  put  plate  back  on  block,  nailing  it  down 
again.  After  making  a  few  cut-outs  on  the  tympan,  I  got 
the  result  shown.  I  think  there  is  a  better  way  to  overcome 
the  difficulty  and  would  like  to  know.”  Answer. —  You  have 
succeeded  in  producing  a  pleasing  effect  from  the  cut,  even  if 
you  did  go  at  it  in  a  roundabout  way  to  do  so.  Too  little 
attention  is  given  by  the  majority  of  electrotypers  to  molding 
and  finishing  such  work  as  is  surrounded  with  vignetted 
edges  —  perhaps  too  few  of  them  have  the  required  skill  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  here  complained  of.  In  your  case 
there  was  nothing  else  to  do  but  take  the  plate  from  the 
block  and  shave  the  block  down  where  the  high  vignetted 
edges  appeared,  as  this  permitted  the  plate  to  be  forced 
down  below  the  usual  printing  height,  and  in  this  way 
relieve  it  of  abrupt  contact  with  the  inking  rollers  and  print¬ 
ing  surface  of  the  tympan.  By  cutting  away  a  couple  or 
more  sheets  of  the  tympan,  in  a  graduating  direction  to  the 
edges,  a  phantom  softness  to  the  groundwork  was  attain¬ 
able,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  accomplished.  A  suc¬ 


cessful  method  employed  by  metropolitan  pressmen  is  to 
have  open  or  vignetted  half-tone  cuts  or  electros  blocked  a 
little  below  type-high  surroundings,  the  form  rollers  set  light, 
and  an  appropriate  overlay  made  for  use  on  the  tympan  to 
bring  up  the  stronger  tones  in  the  engraving.  This  method 
does  not  involve  danger  to  the  tympan  sheets,  by  reason  of 
being  cut  into  too  deep,  and  enables  the  pressman  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  elegantly  delicate  mesh  of  the  highest  lights  with¬ 
out  break  or  ragged  edges.  Cutting  down  too  deep  into 
tympan  sheets  is  to  be  avoided,  for  when  this  is  resorted  to 
there  is  danger  of  "slur”  from  the  pressure  (seemingly  very 
light)  necessary  to  impress  the  face  of  the  fine  edges  of  cuts 
on  the  paper,  the  outer  edges  of  the  tympan  (around  the 
part  cut  away)  forming  a  hindrance  to  the  natural  draw  of 
the  printing  sheet  at  such  places  by  reason  of  its  true  height 
to  the  cylinder  bearers.  In  a  word,  sheets  that  are  required 
to  "  dip  ”  into  holes  in  the  tympan  have  a  slim  chance  to 
receive  a  clean,  true  and  unbroken  imprint  of  the  subject  on 
the  plate. 

A  Case  of  Old  Rollers  and  Bad  Make-Ready. — 
J.  H.  S.,  of  DeSoto,  Missouri,  in  an  almost  illegible  type¬ 
written  letter  which  has  worried  our  eyesight  to  decipher, 
says:  "On  more  than  one  occasion,  of  late,  I  have  had 
trouble  with  a  10  by  IS  Gordon  press.  In  working  the  inside 
cover  of  the  inclosed  job  (No.  1),  the  result  was  a  bad  slur 
and  blur,  less  on  the  cut  than  on  the  type  matter.  To 
remedy  it,  I  tried  all  the  suggestions  made  by  you  to 
inquirers  in  the  December  number  of  The  Inland  Printer, 
but  without  success.  The  job  was  finally  worked  in  another 
office,  on  a  press  exactly  like  the  one  in  this  office,  with  the 
result  you  see.  With  smaller  jobs,  worked  next  day,  we  had 
no  trouble.  A  few  days  later  we  tried  to  work  a  form  of  the 
first  and  last  pages  on  the  sheet  inclosed,  marked  No.  2. 
Then  something  new  happened  to  me :  the  words  *  farm  ’ 
and  'sale/  and  patches  of  the  rule  border,  refused  to  take 
ink,  showing  up  as  the  rule  appears  on  the  inclosed  sheet. 
Washing  up  the  press  carefully  produced  no  different  result. 
When  ink  was  run  very  heavy  the  letters  took  ink  for  a 
while,  but  as  soon  as  the  ink  worked  down,  then  they 
showed  white.  I  took  out  tympan  and  placed  an  equal 
amount  of  packing  behind  the  form,  in  the  hope  of  throw¬ 
ing  the  rollers  closer  against  the  form  ;  but  still  it  worked 
badly.  Then  I  turned  the  form  around,  throwing  the  blank 
space  of  the  fourth  page  in  the  position  formerly  held  by  the 
offending  non-ink-taking  words.  I  thought  I  had  it  then. 
But  though  the  whole  form  took  ink  readily  and  held  it,  the 
slurring  that  had  distinguished  the  No.  1  now  took  place  in 
this.  I  finally  worked  the  job  page  at  a  time  for  the  first 
side  ;  the  two  inside  pages  were  worked  together.  You  may 
notice  that  they  slur.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  reason  for 
the  failure  of  the  second  job  to  take  the  ink  than  my  own 
incompetence  or  carelessness?”  Answer. —  There  is  one 
very  apparent  cause  for  most  of  your  trouble,  and  that  is,  a 
set  of  bad  form  rollers.  These  have  become  so  much 
shrunken  from  their  normal  size  as  to  refuse  to  do  duty  by 
distributing  and  laying  on  ink  as  a  good  set  of  rollers  would 
do  effectively.  It  is  true  that  form  No.  2  is  a  large  one, 
which  not  only  taxes  the  limit  of  capacity  of  the  press,  but 
also  that  of  even  a  splendid  set  of  rollers.  Why  your  rollers 
passed  over  portions  of  the  form  without  inking  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  rear  portion  of  the  cut  is  higher  than  the  rules 
which  form  the  border,  and  as  the  rollers  were  devoid  of  life 
and  not  of  proper  size,  there  was  no  possibility  of  inking  the 
defective  places  only  by  increasing  their  diameter  with  a 
surplus  of  soft  ink  that  would  stick  to  whatever  it  touched. 
Placing  sheets  behind  the  form  is  an  old  way  to  assist 
shrunken  rollers  that  have  some  vitality  left ;  but  when 
vitality  is  gone,  and  the  rollers  are  too  small  in  diameter  to 
touch  the  form  in  a  normal  way,  it  is  almost  useless  to 
expect  any  degree  of  success,  especially  when  these  rollers 
are^  handicapped  by  ruled  borders  around  the  pages.  The 
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slurring  alluded  to  is  not  as  bad  as  you  think,  and  where 
this  is  perceptible  —  on  the  bottom  of  page  3  —  it  has  been 
produced  by  too  strong  an  impression  on  that  corner  of  the 
press.  The  dullness  of  the  lettering  in  the  text,  as  shown  in 
the  printing  of  the  two  inside  pages,  and  which  you  call 
''slur  or  blur,”  has  been  the  result  of  the  poor  inking  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  form  rollers.  A  little  more  care  in  making  ready 
the  inside  of  sample  No.  1,  and  the  entire  forms  of  No.  2, 
would  have  tended  to  assist  in  the  final  appearance  of  the 
jobs.  We  would  suggest  a  better  quality  of  black  ink  on 
such  work  as  the  samples  sent  for  inspection.  Its  employ¬ 
ment  would  be  economic  and  to  your  advantage  in  making 
ready  and  printing. 

PATENTS. 

Francis  Meisel,  of  the  Kidder  Company,  in  patent  No. 
640,163,  shows  a  combination  of  cleaning  devices  on  an  im¬ 


pression  cylinder  to  remove  the  offset,  the  cleaning  devices 
being  mounted  in  the  free  ends  of  adjustable  links. 

Henry  A.  Wise  Wood,  of  the  Campbell  Company,  shows 
two  patents  this  month,  on  flat-bed  web-machines  of  the 
"multipress”  class.  In  No.  639,802  the  arrangement  of  the 
web  and  traveling  cylinders,  C  and  D,  is  such  that  at  least 
one  of  the  type-forms  is  readily  accessible.  In  No.  693,801  a 


combination  is  formed  that  permits  either  a  very  wide  web 
to  pass  through  the  machine  or  two  independent  webs,  which 
may  be  cut  off  at  different  lengths  if  desired.  The  Camp¬ 
bell  Company  has  also  received  the  assignment  of  patent 
No.  639,763,  by  Charles  E.  Pattberg,  for  an  anti-offset 
device,  consisting  of  a  web  and  reeling  mechanism  ;  also  No. 
639,784,  by  L.  W.  Southgate,  on  a  combination  for  shifting 
the  webs,  etc. 

Thomas  M.  North  took  out  two  patents  last  month, 
assigned  to  the  Hoes.  No.  640,798  shows  a  sheet-transfer- 
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ring  mechanism,  consisting  of  a  small  cylinder  1  between  the 
large  cylinder  4  and  5.  No.  640,799  covers  a  device  for  accu¬ 
rately  taking  the  sheet  from  a  feed-board  to  a  cylinder.  No. 
640,801,  by  G.  J.  Ohlsen,  also  the  property  of  the  Hoes, 
exhibits  a  stop-cylinder  in  which  the  cushioning  device  that 


stops  the  cylinder  returns  part  of  the  energy  developed  for 
starting  it  again.  A  delivery  mechanism  having  a  rotating 
carrier  is  shown  in  No.  639,770,  by  George  F.  Read,  also 
assignor  to  the  Hoes. 

Edwin  L.  Wilson,  of  Chicago,  has  patented  as  No.  640,- 
346  a  stereotype  block  consisting  of  a  body  portion  or  block 
proper,  comprising  a  single  piece  of  material,  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  adjusting  devices  projecting  from  one  end  and  side 
of  the  block,  a  metallic-edge  strip  directly  secured  to  one 


No.  640,346. 


side  and  end  of  the  block,  and  adjustable  metallic-edge  strips 
secured  to  the  side  and  end  adjusting  devices,  said  edge 
adjustable  strips  thereby  permitting  the  introduction  of 
rectangular  filling-strips  overlapping  each  other  at  right 
angles  between  said  adjustable  edge  strips  and  the  block 
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proper  without  leaving  an  unfilled  space  at  one  corner  of 
the  block. 

The  form  of  hand  press  illustrated  as  No.  640,808  is  the 
patent  of  George  W.  Porter,  of  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


An  improvement  in  inking  devices  for  the  Whitlock 
presses  is  described  in  patent  No.  641,915,  which  provides 
not  only  a  convenient  means  for  lifting  the  rollers  out  of  con¬ 


tact  with  each  other  and  the  form  by  the  handle  G,  but  also 
provides  an  auxiliary  central  distributor  to  compensate  for 
shrinkage. _ 

LIBRARY  OF  THE  PRESS  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO. 

The  library  of  the  Press  Club  of  Chicago  has  become 
very  properly  one  of  the  leading  features  of  that  institution. 
The  latest  reports  and  information  upon  matters  of  national 
interest  are  always  to  be  found  there,  and  the  writing-room  is 
much  frequented  by  the  city  newspaper  men.  In  his  annual 
report  Mr.  John  T.  Bramhall,  the  librarian,  announced  the 
gift  of  a  library  of  standard  works,  current  fiction,  etc., 
from  Col.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  amounting  to  about  350  volumes, 
and  other  acquisitions  from  H.  O.  Shepard,  R.  H.  Donnel¬ 
ley,  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Charles  H.  Sergei,  Belford,  Mid- 
dlebrook  &  Co.,  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  Allen  R. 
Foote,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  and  Hon.  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt.  Valuable  public  documents  upon  the  Spanish  war, 
Alaska,  etc.,  were  received  through  the  kindness  of  Senators 
Cullom  and  Mason  and  Representative  Lorimer.  The  libra¬ 
rian  has  placed  upon  the  bookcase  shelves  silver  plates 
bearing  the  names  of  prominent  donors  to  the  library. 


THE  BOY  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  TAKE  IT. 

Enclosed  find  New  York  draft  for  $2  for  The  Inland 
Printer  for  the  first  year  of  the  new  century.  I  do  not 
expect  to  live  through  the  new  century,  but  I  have  a  boy 
who  does,  and  when  this  ''form”  is  locked  up  he  will  take  up 
the  work  of  annually  remitting  you  $2  for  the  best  publica¬ 
tion  that  is  made  up  for  printing-office  people. —  Adam  Aul- 
bach,  Murray ,  Idaho. 


NOTES  QUERIES 

on  ELECTROTYPING 

AND 

STEREQTYPINGX 


CONDUCTED  B 


Correspondence  relating  to  this  department  is  respectfully  In¬ 
vited  from  electrotypers,  stereotypers  and  others.  Individual  expe¬ 
riences  in  any  way  pertaining  to  the  trade  are  solicited.  Inquiries 
will  receive  prompt  attention.  Differences  of  opinion  regarding 
answers  given  by  the  editor  will  receive  respectful  consideration. 


The  following  list  of  books  is  given  for  the  convenience  of  readers. 
Orders  may  be  sent  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 


Electrotyping.— By  C.  S.  Partridge.  Its  chapters  include :  Histor¬ 
ical  Review— The  Battery —  The  Dynamo  —  The  Bath  —  Steel,  Brass  and 
Nickel  Baths  —  Management  of  Baths  —  Agitation  of  Baths  —  Measuring 
Instruments  —  Preparation  of  Work  — Molding  —  Building — Metalizing  — 
The  Conductors  —  Depositing  —  Casting  —  Finishing  —  Trimming  and 
Routing — Revising — Blocking  —  The  Invention  of  Electrotyping.  Full 
cloth  ;  150  pages  ;  $1.50. 

Stereotyping.— By  C.  S.  Partridge.  This  is  the  only  book  devoted 
exclusively  to  papier-mache  stereotyping  which  has  ever  been  published, 
and  is  an  exhaustive  treatise  of  the  subject,  containing  detailed  descrip¬ 
tions  of  all  the  best  methods  of  work  in  present  use,  including  Cold 
Process,  instructions  for  operating  the  Rolling  Machine,  Paste  Recipes, 
Metal  Formulas,  Hints  for  the  Protection  of  Type,  Suggestions  for  the 
Operating  and  Care  of  Machinery,  Instructions  for  Grinding  Tools,  and 
a  complete  list  of  unexpired  patents  pertaining  to  Stereotyping  Meth¬ 
ods  and  Machinery,  including  number  of  patent,  date  of  issue  and  name 
of  inventor.  140  pages,  6  by  8%  inches  ;  50  illustrations  ;  $1.50. 


Another  Test  of  Dry  Stereotyping. —  The  following 
from  W.  C.  Ball  &  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  gives  the 
experience  of  one  firm  with  dry  stereotyping: 


C.  S.  Partridge ,  Chicago  : 

Dear  Sir,—  Replying  to  yours  of  December  18,  would  say  we  enclose 
a  sheet  printed  on  one  side  labeled  "  your  flong  ”  and  on  the  other  side 
labeled  "  our  flong.”  The  first  was  cast  from  one  of  your  flongs  and  the 
latter  from  one  of  our  regular  flongs.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  your 
flong  is  not  a  success,  as  you  may  see.  Even  if  it  were,  the  price  you  say 
these  flongs  cost  makes  them  practically  prohibitive. 

Thanking  you  for  your  attention  and  courtesy,  we  are, 

Yours.  W.  C.  Ball  &  Co. 

Brass-plating  Half-tones. — A.  R.  C.,  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan,  writes  :  "I  have  been  experimenting  for  some  time  with 
different  solutions  for  plating  half-tones  with  brass  with  very 
indifferent  success.  Have  tried  several  formulas  obtained 
from  various  text-books,  but  do  not  seem  to  get  the  hang  of 
it.  Can  you  help  me  out  ?  If  so  I  would  be  greatly  obliged.” 
Answer. — Plating  with  brass  is  not  an  easy  proposition  for 
an  amateur,  and  is  rendered  unnecessarily  difficult  by  the 
complicated  solutions  recommended  by  most  writers.  The 
following  formula  is  simple  and  less  troublesome  to  keep  in 
order  than  those  generally  advocated  :  16  ounces  cyanide  of 
potassium,  5  ounces  carbonate  of  copper,  1)4  ounces  carbon¬ 
ate  of  zinc,  1  ounce  ammonia  and  one  gallon  of  water.  The 
deposition  of  brass  is  usually  attended  with  some  difficulty 
because  it  is  composed  of  two  metals,  one  of  which  is  positive 
and  the  other  negative ;  hence  the  current  strength  requires 
more  or  less  regulation  to  insure  uniform  deposition  of  both 
metals.  As  brass  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  copper 
than  of  zinc,  the  copper  in  the  bath  becomes  first  exhausted, 
and  sufficient  carbonate  of  copper  must  be  added  to  restore 
the  proper  proportions.  Cyanide  of  potassium  must  be 
supplied  when  the  action  of  the  bath  becomes  sluggish.  A 
strong  current  is  required.  Constant  watchfulness  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  bath  in  good  working  condition. 

"Doctoring”  Stereotype  Metal. —  L.  R.,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Minnesota,  writes  :  "I  have  received  many  valuable 
suggestions  through  The  Inland  Printer,  and  I  write  now 
in  the  hope  to  receive  some  more  information.  I  have  been 
having  more  or  less  trouble  with  my  stereotype  metal. 
Sometimes  it  works  all  right,  and  at  other  times  it  seems 
impossible  to  get  a  good  cast  on  account  of  its  being  porous 
and  crumbles  easily.  I  have  tried  adding  tin  and  antimony, 
but  don’t  make  much  improvement.  Now  can  you  tell  me 
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how  to  'doctor*  this  metal  so  it  will  be  good  as  new?” 
Answer. —  Stereotype  metal  becomes  brittle  with  constant 
remelting,  and  requires  to  be  softened  occasionally  with 
pure  lead.  The  addition  of  tin  and  antimony  will  probably 
only  add  to  your  troubles,  for  the  latter  will  make  your  metal 
still  harder,  and  tin,  unless  used  very  sparingly,  will  cause 
shrinks  in  your  casts.  It  is  possible  that  your  metal  has 
become  contaminated  with  zinc  or  other  foreign  metals,  in 
which  case  your  best  plan  would  be  to  exchange  with  your 
dealer  for  a  new  lot.  He  will  probably  allow  you  nearly  full 
price  for  the  old  metal,  and  you  will  be  saved  much  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense.  Stereotype  metal  sometimes  separates  — 
that  is  to  say,  the  different  ingredients  become  separated  — 
not  properly  mixed.  This  condition  is  indicated  by  an 
extremely  granular  texture,  and  the  remedy  is  remixing, 
which  should  be  done  by  a  practical  man. 

Effect  of  Strong  Current. —  A  correspondent  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  writes:  "As  I  have  found  much  valuable 
information  in  The  Inland 
Printer  I  thought  perhaps  you 
could  enlighten  me  on  a  certain 
subject.  I  work  in  the  electro¬ 
type  molding  department  and 
the  trouble  I  have  is  with  the 
shells  which  come  out  of  the 
battery.  They  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  free  from  black- 
lead  on  the  face  of  the  shells, 
and  nearly  always  look  red,  and 
sometimes  there  are  sinks  or 
dents  on  the  face  of  the  shells. 

What  do  you  think  is  the  cause 
of  this  ?  First  I  thought  there 
was  too  much  acid  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  and  added  water,  but  the 
shells  still  had  that  appearance 
of  being  red  on  the  face.  I  think 
the  trouble  is  in  the  dynamo.  If 
you  could  suggest  a  remedy  or 
throw  any  light  on  this  subject 
I  will  be  greatly  obliged.” 

Answer. — We  do  not  understand 
what  you  mean  when  you  say 
that  the  shells  when  they  come 
out  of  the  battery  "have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  free  from  black- 
lead.”  If  your  work  is  concaved 
it  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
your  cases  are  not  evenly  heated, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  your  molding  composition  is  softer 
next  the  metal  case  than  it  is  on  the  surface.  The  dark- 
red  color  of  your  shells  is  probably  caused  by  a  current 
too  strong  for  your  solution.  You  can  test  this  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  distance  between  your  anodes  and  cathodes,  which  is 
equivalent  to  increasing  the  resistance  in  the  circuit,  or  you 
can  lessen  the  speed  of  your  dynamo.  If  you  would  put  in 
a  good  agitator  this  trouble  would  not  only  disappear  but 
you  could  still  further  increase  your  current  and  conse¬ 
quently  your  rate  of  deposition. 

Dry  Stereotyping. — After  a  research  extending  over 
a  period  of  several  months’  time,  and  involving  correspond¬ 
ence  with  members  of  the  craft  in  Germany,  France  and 
England,  the  writer  has  at  last  succeeded  in  locating  the 
actual  inventor  and  patentee  of' "Dry  Stereotyping,”  and 
obtaining  a  copy  of  the  patent,  which  is  printed  herewith  for 
the  benefit  of  The  Inland  Printer  readers.  While  the 
new  process  does  not  seem  to  satisfy  American  stereotypers, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  it  is  employed  quite  extensively 
in  Germany,  and  it  may  be  that  it  will  later  obtain  a  foothold 
in  this  country.  At  any  rate  a  description  of  the  process  as 


contained  in  the  application  will  be  interesting  to  progressive 
stereotypers : 

SPECIFICATION  FORMING  PART  OF  LETTERS  PATENT  NO.  615,557,  DATED 
DECEMBER  6,  1898. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern  : 

Be  it  known  that  I,  Hermann  Schimansky,  a  subject  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  a  resident  of  Berlin,  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  German  Empire, 
have  invented  certain  new  and  useful  improvements  in  stereotyping 
processes,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specification : 

In  stereotyping  processes  as  usually  carried  out  the  matrix  is  made 
of  several  sheets  of  tissue-paper  placed  one  upon  the  other,  and  united  by 
means  of  paste,  or  the  like,  and  is  placed  upon  the  type  in  the  moist 
state.  By  continued  beating  with  a  brush  the  type  is  pressed  into  the 
moist  matrix.  The  free  spaces  which  are  to  remain  white  in  the  printing 
are  filled  up  at  the  back  of  the  matrix  by  covering  with  pieces  of  paste¬ 
board.  Then  the  matrix,  still  in  the  moist  state,  is  completely  dried  in  a 
hot  press,  or  in  a  drying-furnace.  The  work  of  covering  up  the  spaces, 
which  is  very  troublesome  and  takes  much  time,  is  necessary,  because 
otherwise  the  hot  lead  would  press  down  the  very  thin  matrix  on  the 
spaces  during  the  casting,  and  these  spaces  would  have  to  be  again  cut 
out  upon  the  cast  plate. 


The  present  dry  stereotype  process  consists  in  using  perfectly  dry 
matrix-plates  of  vegetable  fiber,  which  are  characterized  by  great  porosity 
produced  artificially,  so  that  the  impression  of  the  type  to  be  stereotyped 
takes  place  by  simply  destroying  the  porosity  at  the  pressed  parts, 
thereby  rendering  the  matrix-plates  directly  suitable  for  the  casting.  As 
compared  with  the  moist  pasted  matrices  made  according  to  the  old  proc¬ 
ess  the  present  dry  porous  flexible  matrix-plate  possesses  the  following 
great  advantages : 

First.—  It  does  not  require  to  be  beaten  with  the  brush.  For  the  beat¬ 
ing  is  substituted  the  impression,  which  takes  much  less  time  and  of 
course  enables  the  characters  to  be  reproduced  much  more  distinctly  and 
accurately  than  by  any  other  process. 

Second.— The  manipulation  of  covering  up  the  free  spaces,  which 
takes  a  great  deal  of  time,  is  dispensed  with,  as  the  matrix-plate 
retains  its  original  thickness  at  all  free  places  which  are  not  im¬ 
pressed. 

Third.—  The  drying  of  the  matrix,  which  is  so  injurious  to  the  type, 
is  obviated,  because  this  matrix  is  used  in  a  dry  state  from  the  begin- 

For  making  the  plates  all  kinds  of  vegetable  fibers  are  appropriate, 
such  as  wood,  cellulose,  hemp,  cotton  or  flax  —  or  any  fiber  ordinarily 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  cardboard. 

The  porosity  of  the  matrix-plates,  which  is  necessary  for  this  dry 
stereotype  process,  maybe  obtained  in  various  manners  — for  instance, 
in  the  following  way:  The  plates,  consisting  of  vegetable  fiber,  are 
impregnated  with  a  chemical  liquid,  which,  being  brought  in  contact  with 
another  liquid,  gives  rise  to  the  development  of  gases.  As  these  gases 
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force  their  way  from  the  interior  of  the  plate  to  the  outside  they  loosen 
the  ingredients  of  the  plate  —  that  is  to  say,  the  vegetable  fiber  — in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  the  plate  becomes  porous  to  a  high  degree.  There  are 
many  such  chemical  substances.  By  way  of  example,  I  may  mention  the 
following  treatment :  The  plates  are  first  immersed  in  sodium  carbonate 
and  then  in  an  acid  —  for  example,  vinegar — thereby  developing  as  a  gas 
carbonic  acid,  which  effects  the  loosening  of  the  plate.  In  this  manner 
the  porosity  of  the  plate  is  obtained  by  loosening  alone.  Presumably  the 
parts  of  resinous  matter  clinging  to  the  fiber  dissolve.  Under  the 
microscope  this  operation  takes  place  in  a  similar  manner  as  when 
straight  fiber  is  placed  upon  a  hot  plate  which,  as  is  well  known,  also 
gives  rise  to  the  bending  by  drying.  The  fiber  thus  bent  is  then  formed 
by  known  means  into  plates.  To  this  end  the  fibrous  material  is  treated 
in  a  long  sieve  paper  machine,  similar  to  roof  paper.  Care  should,  how¬ 
ever,  be  taken  to  avoid  all  pressure  on  the  material,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
porosity.  Finally  these  plates  are  covered  on  one  side  with  a  thin  coat  or 
layer  of  starch  paste,  to  which,  say,  five  per  cent  of  glycerin  has  been 
added,  in  order  that  the  adhesion  of  the  metal  to  the  vegetable  fiber  may 
be  obviated  in  the  casting.  The  matrix-plate  thus  produced  ready  for 
use  may  be  kept  in  stock  in  any  quantities  in  printing-works  and  used  at 
once  when  required.  It  is  only  necessary  to  place  a  piece  of  matrix-plate 
corresponding  to  the  size  of  the  type  upon  the  latter  and  to  exert  a  slight 
pressure  upon  it  in  any  suitable  press,  in  order  to  obtain  at  once  a  matrix 
which  is  ready  for  casting  and  does  not  require  any  kind  of  auxiliary  or 
after-treatment. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  — 

The  herein-described  process  of  manufacturing  matrix-plates  for 
stereotyping,  consisting  in  first  making  a  plate  of  vegetable-fiber  pulp,  and 
then  generating  gases  in  the  fibers  of  the  plate  by  immersing  the  latter  in 
a  solution  of  carbonates  and  subsequently  treating  it  with  acids,  whereby 
the  gases  force  their  way  through  the  fibers  and  form  interstices  therein 
to  impart  to  the  plate  the  necessary  porosity  and  plasticity,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  specified. 

Electrotyping  with  a  Battery. —  A  correspondent 
who  does  not  wish  his  name  mentioned  writes  as  follows : 
WI  am  thinking  of  putting  in  a  small  electrotyping  plant, 
just  to  do  my  own  work,  which  amounts  to  several  hundred 
dollars  per  month,  providing  I  can  do  so  at  a  moderate 
expense.  I  have  a  saw  and  trimmer  and  a  press  which  will 
probably  answer  for  molding,  and  I  know  where  I  can  obtain 
some  other  pieces  of  machinery.  What  I  wish  to  ask  is  this : 
Can  I  not  get  along  without  a  dynamo  ?  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  old-style  battery  will  answer  my  purpose 
and  is  much  less  expensive.  I  understand  that  it  is  slow,  but 
I  have  no  rush  work.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  make  a  battery 
or  where  I  can  purchase  one  ?  Would  you  advise  me  to  use 
a  battery  under  the  circumstances  ?  ”  Answer. — The  writer 
would  advise  you  to  purchase  a  dynamo  if  you  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  into  the  electro  typing  business.  A  small  dynamo 
will  cost  no  more  than  a  good  battery  and  will  be  better  in 
every  respect.  If  the  difference  in  cost  between  a  dynamo 
and  a  battery  is  a  matter  of  any  moment  to  you,  you  should 
abandon  at  once  the  idea  of  installing  a  plant,  for  this  item 
of  expense  is  a  very  small  fraction  of  what  you  will  be  called 
upon  to  expend  before  your  foundry  is  in  working  order. 
Moreover  you  will  probably  find  that  your  troubles  have  only 
begun  when  your  foundry  is  completely  equipped,  for  it 
requires  expert  workmen  to  make  electrotypes,  and  for  this 
reason  electrotyping  is  never  profitable  when  conducted  on  a 
small  scale.  Unless  your  electrotyping  bills  amount  to  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  $1,000  per  month  you  will  find  it  much 
more  economical  to  buy  electro  types  than  to  make  them. 
You  probably  could  not  find  a  ready-made  Smee  battery,  but 
any  manufacturer  of  electrotyping  machinery  would  build 
one  for  you.  _ 

WHAT  IS  A  PRINTER? 

Several  months  ago  the  above  question  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  craft,  and  many  were  the  answers 
thereto.  Mr.  Ileber  Wells,  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  has 
made  an  answer  which  he  has  put  into  a  metrical  form ,  and 
it  would  seem  as  if  Mr.  Wells  has  about  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head.  Here  are  the  lines  : 

WHAT  IS  A  PRINTER? 

A  sticker  of  type, 

A  spreader  of  ink, 

A  master  of  press 
A  man  who  can  think. 


BY  AN  EXPERT. 


Under  this  heading  will  be  given,  from  month  to  month,  prac¬ 
tical  information,  notes  and  queries,  relating  to  type  composition 
by  machinery.  The  latest  inventions  will  be  published,  and  the 
Interests  of  manufacturers,  printers  and  operators  sedulously  culti¬ 
vated.  All  matters  pertaining  to  this  department  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company,  212-214  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  in  order  to  secure  prompt  attention. 

The  following  list  of  books  is  given  for  the  conveniepce  of  readers. 
Orders  may  be  sent  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 

The  Linotype  Operator’s  Companion— A  treatise  on  how  to  oper¬ 
ate  and  care  for  the  linotype  machine.  By  E.  J.  Barclay.  $1,  postpaid. 

The  Mechanical  Details  of  the  Linotype,  and  Their  Adjust¬ 
ment— By  Frank  Evans,  Linotype  Machinist.  $3,  postpaid.  The  Inland 
Printer  Company,  Chicago  and  New  York. 

During  1899  the  Simplex  machine  was  introduced  into 
twenty-one  States. 

The  Coudersport  (Pa.)  Democrat  has  just  installed  a 
Simplex  machine,  and  is  pleased  with  the  work  it  does. 

From  January  1  to  15  of  this  year  sixty-seven  orders  for 
Linotypes  were  booked  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Goodenough,  the  sole 
selling  agent. 

The  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  was  the  first  paper 
in  Alabama  to  use  Linotype  machines,  and  among  the  very 
first  in  the  South. 

The  Houston  (Tex.)  Daily  Herald  has  added  an  exten¬ 
sion  to  its  building,  and  has  put  in  two  new  Linotypes  and  a 
new  Scott  web  press. 

The  printers  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  have  requested  a  tech¬ 
nical  school  management  to  install  a  Linotype  for  the  use  of 
unionists  who  may  wish  to  learn. 

The  past  year  will  be  recalled  as  the  time  when  the  book 
printers  adopted  the  Linotype  machine.  It  was  a  year  of 
phenomenal  business  for  that  company. 

The  De  Vinne  Press,  of  New  York  city,  has  installed  two 
Linotype  machines.  It  can  well  be  remarked  that  a  machine 
of  whatever  description  which  this  firm  purchases  is  well  nigh 
perfection. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Simplex  machine  in  the  New  York 
and  Chicago  offices  of  the  Unitype  Company  affords  many 
an  instructive  and  interesting  half  hour  to  be  spent  by  visit¬ 
ing  printers. 

The  opportunities  which  apprentices  in  composing-rooms 
formerly  enjoyed  for  becoming  all-round  printers  are  fast 
disappearing  owing  to  machines.  Even  at  this  early  day  we 
know  of  operators  who  are  as  ignorant  of  the  lay  of  the  case 
or  imposing  a  form  or  anything  else  aside  from  the  key¬ 
board  as  though  the  same  did  not  exist. 

Inventive  geniuses  the  world  over  continue  to  patent  new- 
typesetting  machines  and  improvements  on  existing  devices. 
Here  are  the  names  of  machines  mentioned  in  one  trade 
journal :  Autotype,  graphotone,  graphotype,  linotype,  mono¬ 
line,  monotype,  plectrotype,  tachytype,  typobar  and  typo- 
graph,  and  this  is  by.no  means  a  complete  list,  as  the 
Dow,  Empire,  McMillan  and  others  are  not  mentioned. 

Ottmar  Mergenthaler  revolutionized  typesetting  when 
he  invented  the  Linotype  machine.  Many  men  have  been 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  they  and  their  families 
brought  to  poverty  and  suffering  since  the  machines  were 
brought  into  practical  use.  During  the  time  he  was  perfect¬ 
ing  his  invention,  Mr.  Mergenthaler  faced  starvation  for  three 
years,  and  contracted  consumption,  that  finally  caused  his 
death.  He  died  a  rich  man,  but  the  fruits  of  his  labor  and 
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suffering  and  privation  will  be  enjoyed  by  others.  Mergen- 
thaler’s  invention  might  be  a  blessing  to  mankind.  But 
instead  it  brings  joy  to  few  and  sorrow  to  many ;  it  makes 
heavier  the  burden  of  mankind  instead  of  lightening  it. — 
Syracuse  Labor  World. 

A  WORLD-BEATER. 

"Ye  men  of  fistic  might  don’t  try  with  us  to  fight, 

For  the  Standard  has  a  slugger  on  the  force. 

Apart  from  any  hint  of  the  slugs  from  which  we  print, 

The  epithet  has  still  another  source. 

For  it  properly  applies  to  those  who  make  black  eyes, 

And  that  would  hit  the  Linotype,  of  course.” 

—  M.  Victor  Goodrich,  in  Sterling  (III.)  Standard. 

Machinist  John  L.  Ebaugh  is  again  with  the  Times- 
Democrat  of  New  Orleans,  after  spending  a  year  or  two  in 
traveling  for  the  Ottmar  Mergenthaler  Company,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  manufacturers  of  various  classes  of  machinery.  Mr. 
Ebaugh  writes  that  the  ''old  machines  are  running  smoother 
each  day.”  In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  machines  are 
among  the  oldest  which  the  Linotype  Company  made  shows 
the  wearing  qualities  of  the  machines  and  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  their  mechanism  by  Mr.  Ebaugh. 

The  Philadelphia  North  American  furnishes  a  statement 
of  the  phenomenal  output  of  their  Linotype  machines.  It 
consists  of  a  record  of  four  weeks  in  June  as  follows : 

Gentlemen,— Are  you  willing  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  hourly 
average  made  by  our  operators  ?  Following  is  the  record,  regulars  and 
subs,  for  the  last  four  weeks  : 


The  highest  average  was  made  in  solid  agate,  the  next  in  nonpareil  on 
minion  body.  Other  operators  set  both  bodies,  change  about. 

We  have  eleven  body  machines,  setting  3,100,000  ems  per  week,  at  a 
cost  of  $.0858  per  1,000  ems  at  the  above  speed.  Average  salary,  $27  per 
week  of  six  days,  six  hours  each,  13 picas  measure.  Operators  paid  by 
weekly  average  per  hour.  Union  men.  Average  lost  time  from  mechan- 
cal  reasons  each  night  per  machine,  less  than  two  minutes,  one  machin¬ 
ist  caring  for  one  head  and  eleven  body  machines. 

H.  E.  Elton, 

Superintendent  North  American. 

It  is  claimed,  and  possibly  with  very  good  grounds,  that 
the  publicity  given  in  this  department  of  the  various  contem¬ 
plated  typesetting  machines  causes  would-be  purchasers  to 
hesitate  in  placing  their  orders  for  the  existing  machines 
which  are  now  obtainable  and  to  wait  for  the  coming 
machines.  We  wish  to  state  that  while  these  machines  all 
show  ingenuity  in  their  mechanism,  nevertheless  they  are  no 
more  ingenious  than  the  machines  now  upon  the  market  and 
which  are  giving  daily  evidence  of  their  excellences.  The 
printer  who  desires  to  purchase  machinery  will  consult  the 
advertising  pages  of  the  various  printers’  trade  journals 
where  the  merits  of  typesetting  machines  ready  for  their 
composing-rooms  are  set  forth  by  their  different  companies 
or  firms. 

On  November  1,  1899,  there  were  154  Linotypes  in  use  in 
Australia.  The  largest  plant  consists  of  twenty- two  ma¬ 
chines,  and  one  plant  has  twenty,  while  there  are  three 
plants  of  ten  each  and  quite  a  number  of  offices  with  one 
each.  From  the  same  list  we  notice  that  in  Honolulu  there 
are  six  machines  in  three  offices,  one  having  three  machines, 
one  with  two  and  one  with  one  machine.  In  Mexico  there 
were  at  this  date  nine  machines  distributed  among  four 


offices  —  one  having  four,  two  having  two  each  and  one 
office  with  a  single  machine.  In  Sweden  there  is  one  office 
with  two  machines.  The  complete  list  of  foreign  offices 
using  Linotypes  would  be  interesting,  but  as  there  are  some 
two  thousand  machines  in  these  offices  it  is  too  long  for  this 
department. 

The  following  interesting  letter  from  the  Nelson  Miner 
Printing  and  Publishing  Company,  of  Nelson,  B.  C.,  shows 
the  versatility  of  printers  when  confronted  with  serious  per¬ 
plexities.  We  found  it  impossible  to  reproduce  the  keyboard 
from  the  photograph  sent  us  : 

Publishers  of  The  Inland  Printer  : 

Gentlemen, —  I  inclose  you  herewith  a  photo  of  our  Thorne  key¬ 
board,  which  as  a  novelty  I  think  should  draw  a  prize.  The  other  night  a 
gasoline  lamp  hanging  over  the  keyboard  overflowed,  and  the  flaming 
gasoline  falling  down  and  striking  the  celluloid  keys  ignited  them,  and 
before  the  flames  could  be  extinguished  the  keyboard  was  a  total  wreck. 
It  looked  as  though  the  machine  was  disabled,  but  a  master  mind  came 
to  the  rescue  and  suggested  that  the  plungers  be  covered  with  the  lower 
half  of  bachelor  buttons,  and  after  a  couple  of  hours’  work  we  had  it 
rigged  up  with  brass  buttons,  with  a  cork  glued  on  here  and  there  as  a 
landmark.  While  no  records  were  broken  that  night,  we  got  on  very  well, 
and  are  jogging  along  on  brass  buttons,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  new  set 
of  keys.  Harry  Hubbard, 

Nelson,  B.  C. 

Messrs.  Patterson  &  White,  the  well-known  printers 
of  Philadelphia,  have  exceeded  all  their  former  excellent 
accomplishments  with  their  Linotype  machines  by  now  casting 
two  and  three  em  low  quads  of  nonpareil,  minion,  brevier, 
bourgeois,  long  primer,  small  pica  and  pica 
sizes.  It  is  rather  astonishing  to  see  a  handful 
of  bright,  new  quads  dropping  out  of  the 
machine  at  each  revolution  and  also  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  each  one  of  them  is  accurate  in 
size  and  with  the  exception  of  the  absence  of 
the  nicks  can  not  be  told  from  regular  foundry 
product.  The  firm  claims  also  to  be  able  to 
cast  leaders,  figures  or  any  other  characters 
upon  these  sizes  and  any  one  knowing  them 
will  not  question  their  statement.  The  device 
is  the  invention  of  their  superintendent,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Doolittle,  who  has  assigned  a  portion 
of  the  patent  to  his  firm.  Thus  another  Linotype  possibility 
an  accomplished  fact,  as  any  one  can  demonstrate  by 
writing  or  calling  upon  this  firm. 

Average  Output  on  Brevier  Linotypes.  —  A  sub¬ 
scriber  writes  :  "I  beg  leave  to  ask  of  you,  if  you  will  kindly 
let  me  know,  what  in  your  judgment  is  the  average  output 
per  hour  of  Linotype  machines  using  brevier  matrices  ?  This 
question  has  been  the  subject  of  many  arguments.  Some 
claim  that  28,000  per  eight-hour  day  (3,500  per  hour)  is 
sufficient,  while  others  claim  that  a  man  who  can  not  set  at 
least  5,000  per  hour  brevier  is  not  a  competent  operator.  I 
beg  that  you  will  find  space  for  this  in  the  correspondence 
columns  of  your  valuable  monthly,  and  that  those  Linotype 
men  who  may  read  will  send  me  their  opinions  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.”  Answer. — Where  the  measure  is  13  ems  on  regular 
newspaper  composition,  the  average  is  somewhat  above  3,500 
ems  solid  brevier  per  hour ;  this  is  for  the  ordinary  everyday 
operator.  If  on  wide  measure  and  good  copy,  the  same  class 
of  operators  average  4,000  ems.  We  know  of  many  offices, 
however,  where  this  average  would  not  be  tolerated.  It  is 
noticeable  that  with  each  year  averages  are  getting  higher 
owing  to  the  more  mature  experience  of  the  operators.  We, 
also,  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  others  upon  this  ques¬ 
tion. 

Editor  Inland  Printer. —  It  is  amusing  to  read  the 
various  articles  concerning  composing-machines  and  the 
quasi  encouragement  held  out  to  the  promoters  and  invent¬ 
ors  of  typesetting  machines  to  handle  foundry  type.  This 
encouragement  comes  from  men  who  either  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  printing  business  as  it  exists  today,  or  from  men 
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who  are  wilfully  trying  to  mislead  others  for  purposes  which 
they  conceal.  The  writer  is  in  no  way  financially  interested 
in  any  kind  of  printing  machinery,  but  being  a  disciple  of 
Faust,  has  been  a  close  observer  of  the  changes  which  are 
now  and  have  been  going  on  during  recent  years,  and  it  is 
incomprehensible  to  note  the  attitude  and  arguments  indulged 
in  by  some  otherwise  sensible  men  against  the  Linotype 
machine,  and  in  favor  of  the  old  manner  of  printing  from 
foundry  type.  One  has  only  to  inquire  of  almost  any  large 
printing  establishment  and  ascertain  for  himself  as  to  the 
utility,  economy  and  advantages  of  this  machine.  It  at  once 
places  printing  from  type  upon  the  antiquated  list  and  has 
already  gained  in  such  favor  that  to  argue  against  it  but 
proves  how  densely  blind  to  progress  one  is.  We  have  had 
movable  typesetting  machines  before  the  Linotype  was 
invented,  and  have  them  today  —  several  kinds  of  them,  and 
each  one  has  special  merit  and  advantages,  but  the  printers 
practically  ignore  them  while  continuing  their  croaking  and 
talking  in  owl-like  fashion  about  the  wonderful  and  impos¬ 
sible  machine  which  is  to  appear  at  once.  The  machines  we 


and  "e”  escapements.  The  mechanism  insures  the  charac¬ 
ters  falling  in  the  proper  order  because  the  comb-teeth 
vary  in  length,  so  that  the  escapements  are  sure  to  be  prop¬ 
erly  timed. 

John  R.  Rogers,  in  patent  No.  640,032,  shows  a  conven¬ 
ient  arrangement  of  a  supplemental  magazine  G  on  a  Lino¬ 
type  machine,  into  which  extra  matrices  may  be  automatically 
distributed  down  the  channel  J,  where  it  is  desired  to  carry 
a  still  larger  assortment  of  characters.  Mr.  Rogers’  patent 
No.  640,033  provides  two  distributors  and  two  magazines, 
actuated  by  a  single  keyboard. 

An  improved  type-ejecting  mechanism  for  the  Empire 
machine  is  the  subject  of  patent  No.  641,875,  by  F.  McClin- 
tock.  The  reservoir  7  is  filled  with  air  under  pressure. 
When  the  key  16  is  depressed  the  air  is  allowed  to  force  the 
piston-rod  3  to  eject  the  type  2.  In  this  way  the  touch  of  the 
keyboard  is  rendered  very  light. 

That  F.  B.  Converse,  Jr.,  is  not  idle  in  the  development 
of  his  typesetting  machine  is  shown  by  patent  No.  640,274, 
which  provides  duplicate  cases  or  sets  of  channels,  so  that 


u  no-6^4  t r 


now  have  for  setting  foundry  type  are  of  the  highest  class  of 
mechanism  and  are  entitled  to  the  greatest  consideration, 
but  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  constructed  has  become 
or  is  rapidly  becoming  obsolete.  Progress  drove  out  the 
hand  press  and  is  now  driving  out  printing  from  movable 
type.  J.  H.  C. 

New  York  city,  January  6,  1900. 

PATENTS. 

An  interesting  composing-machine  patent,  No.  640,119, 
by  R.  C.  Elliott,  of  England,  has  been  assigned  to  the  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Company.  The  object  of  the  invention 
is  to  prevent  transpositions  and  at  the  same  time  permit 
increased  speed  by  providing  a  means  by  which  the  operator 
at  the  keyboard  may  strike  a  single  key  and  get  all  the  let¬ 
ters  of  a  word  or  syllable  in  the  correct  order.  In  carrying 
it  into  effect  each  syllable  or  short  word  is  represented  on  the 
keyboard  of  the  machine  by  a  special  key-lever  adapted  to 
actuate  a  comb  having  as  many  teeth  as  there  are  letters  in 
the  respective  syllable  or  short  word,  those  teeth  standing 
at  the  proper  distance  from  each  other  to  actuate  the  respect¬ 
ive  escapements  that  release  the  matrices,  or  their  equiva¬ 
lents.  Thus  the  special  key-lever  marked  "the”  actuates 
a  comb  having  three  teeth,  which  latter  actuate  the  "t,”  "h” 


two  fonts  of  type,  as  italic  and  roman,  can  be  set  from  the 
same  machine.  When  the  operator  shifts  the  handle  Q  he 
can  throw  up  one  set  of  cases,  as  J',  and  bring  into  use 
another  set,  as  J. 

L.  K.  Johnson  and  A.  A.  Low,  of  New  York,  have  taken 
out  four  more  patents,  Nos.  641,296,  641,297,  641,298  and 
641,310,  and  assigned  them  to  the  AldenType  Machine  Com¬ 
pany.  They  relate  to  devices  for  moving  type  in  channels  to 
be  removed  by  hand. 

Fred  E.  Bright,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  patent  No.  640,867 
shows  a  matrix  bar  H,  bearing  a  notch  M,  that  may  serve  to 
assist  the  accurate  alignment  of  the  matrices  when  brought 
into  a  line  for  casting. 


GUTENBERG  AND  PRINTING. 

"Gutenberg  and  the  Invention  of  Printing”  was  the  title 
of  a  lecture  given  by  Byron  A.  Finney,  of  the  general  library 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  before  the  Unity  Club  of  Ann 
Arbor,  February  26.  The  lecture,  which  was  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  five-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  accepted  birth 
year  of  Gutenberg,  was  illustrated  with  lantern  slides  show¬ 
ing  some  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  printing  and  portraits 
of  the  printers. 
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Standard  line 


48-Point  Italia  Condensed  6  A  8  a  $7.25 

ITALIA  CIBEISEB 
Made  by  (he 
KeystoneType  Foundry 

30-Point  Italia  Condensed  8  A  10  a  $4.30 

STANDARD  LINE  TYPE 
Gives  Dignity  to  lewspaper  Display 
Advertisements 


24-Point  Italia  Condensed  9  A  12  a  $3.50 

Clira  FABLE  MESSAGES 
Editorials  and  Commercial  lews  Arranged 
Swiftly  and  Accurately 


3-Point  Italia  Condensed  14  A  20  a  $3.2' 


Keystone  Type  Foundry,  los.  134  to  742  Sansom  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  (LSI. 


12-Point  Italia  Condensed 
20  A  30  a  $2.80 

WHEi  ORBERIIGTVPE 
Rules,  Borders,  Cuts, 
etc.  from  Specimen  Books, 
do  not  cut  the  sample  out  of 
the  hook,  but  give  name  and 
number,  also  folio,  if  book 
is  paged,  and  your  order 
will  be  correctly  filled. 


36-Point  Italia  Condensed 
6  A  8  a  $5.00 

Standard  Line 
Type  cast  from 

NICKEL-ALLOY 
Type  Metal 
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Cond.  Studley  Series 


Cast  on 

Standard  Line 

and  Unit  Sets 


Inland  Type  Foundry 

Inventors  and  Makers  of 

Standard  Line  Type 

Saint  Louis 


RICH  Face 

NEW  Model 

LABOR -Saving 

.SYSTEMATIC  System! 

.INVEST  IN  Standard  Line 

.LARGE  Profits! 

..SAVES  You  Money! 

u  BUY  OIR  Standard  Line 

12  HANDSOME  Designs  Shown  12 
io  CONSTANTLY  Making  New  Faces 

8  ALL  FACES  OF  One  Body  Line  Perfectly  5 

6  UP-TO-DATE  PRINTERS  Purchase  Standard  Line  $38 


Cond.  Studley  Series 

Patent  Pending 


SHOWPAGES  TO  INTRODUCE  THE 
CAMELOT  OLD  STYLE  SERIES  MADE 
BY  AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO. 


A  MORE  ELABORATE  SHOWING  OF  THIS  SERIES  IS  BEING  FORWARDED  THROUGH  THE  MAILS 
BUT  ORDERS  ARE  NOW  RECEIVABLE  AT  ALL  BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES  OF  THE  COMPANY 


READ® 

THEFOL» 
LOWING  H 

IN  THE  CARD  JUST 
OPPOSITE  THIS  ARE 
SHOWN  THE  EIGHT 
SIZES  COMPRISED  IN 
THE  SERIES.  ALL  ARE 
NECESSARY,  AND  IT 
DEMONSTRATES,  IN 
FORCEFUL  MANNER, 
THE  UTILITY  AND 
COMPLETENESS  OF 
THIS  SERIES,  IN  ITS 
ENTIRETY,  FOR  THE 
PRESENT  STYLES  OF 
GOODTYPOGRAPHY 


SOME  UNIQUE  IDEAS 
IN  LETTER  DESIGNING 

BY  AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  COMPANY 


POPULAR 

PRINTING 

THE  IMPRESSION 
FROMCAMELOT 


CREATE  IMPRESSIONS 
WITH  POPULAR  TYPE 


UNIQUE 
DESIGNS 
IN  TYPE 


Camelot  Old  Style  is  the  latest  of  our  unique 
letter  designs,  and,  as  has  been  characteristic 
of  the  many  new  faces  preceding,  it  stands 
without  an  equal  in  the  classes  of  work  for 
which  it  is  made.  Printers  will  observe  that 
there  are  but  eight  sizes  in  the  series;  there  is 
not  one  superfluous  type;  not  a  lacking  feature 


AMERICAN 

TYPE  FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 


1900 


AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 

Conveniently  Located  Branch  Salesrooms  and  Selling  Agencies 

EVENTEEN  branch  salesrooms  of  this  leading  printers’  supply  concern  of 
the  world  are  distributed  throughout  the  United  States,  one  each  in  the 
centre  of  every  business  district  of  importance.  In  foreign  countries  there 
are  also  established  centrally  located  selling  agencies.  All  the  popular  and 
standard  type  faces  in  use  or  required  by  modern  printers  are  obtainable  at  all  times 
from  the  nearest  of  these  points  to  your  place  of  business.  Camelot  Old  Style  is  our 
latest  production,  and  has  an  exceptional  range  in  the  classes  of  work  for  which  it  was 
designed,  in  the  eight  sizes  now  ready  for  distribution.  The  specimens  introduced  are 
sure  tol  d  enlist 

the  bes  is  other 

sizes  in  =n  and  the 


someth 
in  almo 
the  one 
about  s 
and  wh 
more  si 
in  eight 
sizes. 


KNIGHTS  AND  THEIR 
MAIDS  OF  CAMELOT 

SOME  MYTHICAL  RELATIONS  CONCERNING  A 
PREPOSTEROUS  EPISODE  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  LADY 
LANCELOT  WHILE  SOJOURNING  AT  CAMELOT 


H 


KING  ARTHUR’S  COURT 


printer, 
es  both 
for  best 
form  of 
type  on 
its  only 
he  best 
right  in 


(OMETIMES  a  troop  of  damsels  glad, 

'  An  abbot  on  an  ambling  pad, 
Sometimes  a  curly  shepherd-lad. 

Or  long-hair’d  page  in  crimson  clad, 
Goes  by  to  tower’d  Camelot ; 


And  sometimes  thro’  the  mirror  blue, 

The  knights  come  riding  two  and  two. 

She  hath  no  loyal  knight  and  true, 

The  lady  of  Shalott. 

—Alfred  Lord  Tennyson. 


Camelot  Old  Style  Types 


Patent  and  Register  Applied  for 


6  Point  24A  50a  $2.50  Lower  case  font  $  1 .40 


8  Point  20A  44a  $3.00 

AND  AS  ARTHUR  SPED  BEFORE,  SO  HE  DID  PERSEVERE,  YET  THERE 
WERE  TOME  GREAT  LORDS  HAD  INDIGNATION  THAT  HE  SHOULD 

10  Point  18A  40a  $3.50 

BUT  NONE  MIGHT  REMAIN  THEREIN  WITH  SWORD 

■  12  Point  16A  36a  $4.00. 

KNIGHTS  AND  LORDS  CAME  THERE  ANON 


Lower  case  font  $1.55 

For  there  were  at  that  time  the  most  enchanting  pictures 
hanging  upon  the  castle  walls  of  Camelot;  priceless  .and 

Lower  case  font  $1.95 

Beautiful  Maidens  Roaming  Cheerily  Onward 

Lower  case  font  $2. 10  , 

Sometimes  Skirmishing  Around  Camelot 


18  Point  12A  18a  $4.25  Lower  case  font  $  1 .95  . 


24  Point  10A  15a  $4.50  Lower  case  font  $2.10 


BECAUSE  TOME  ADVENTURED  Many  Broader  Lands  Painting 

FORTUNE  AND  HONOR 

30  Point  8A  12a  $5.00 

DAMOSEL  RESCUED 

36  Point  6A  10a  $5.50  Lower  case  font  $2.60 

PROUD  BARONS  Destroy  Invader 


Honest  Exad  Guardian 

Lower  case  font  $2.35 

Legions  in  Combat 


FOR  SALE  AT  BRANCHES  OR  AGENCIES  OF  THE 


American  Type  Founders  Company 

WHEREVER  THE  PRINTERS’  ART  IS  MOST  PRACTISED 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  ARTISTS’  ASSOCIATION  OF 
CHICAGO. 

HE  Commercial  Artists’  Association  of  Chicago,  organ¬ 
ized  in  August,  1899,  is  probably  the  first  society  of  its 
kind,  or  at  least  the  first  successful  one  of  its  kind. 
Indeed,  so  well  is  the  idea  of  organizing  the  men  of  the  craft 
thought  of,  and  so  much  is  the  need  of  an  organization  felt, 
that  in  some  of  the  other  large  cities  the  same  move  is  being 
contemplated,  and  in  others 
is  even  now  being  put  into 
execution.  There  are  good 
grounds  for  predicting  the 
formation  of  a  society  na¬ 
tional  in  character  in  the  not 
very  distant  future,  after  the 
local  organizations  have  been 
perfected. 

The  make-up  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  is  fundamentally  that 
of  a  labor  union,  with  proper 
limitations  and  modifica¬ 
tions,  though  differing  ma¬ 
terially  in  essential  details. 
The  phenomenal  growth  of 
the  craft  of  recent  years 
brought  in  its  wake  a  some¬ 
what  indiscriminate  introduction  of  new  blood  into  the  ranks 
of  commercial  artists,  with  the  result  that  the  ubiquitous 
apprentice  soon  proved  a  grave  menace  to  the  wages  paid 
the  practical  men.  The  cause  for  this  condition  lay  in  the 
fierce  rivalry  between  competing  houses,  particularly  the 
many  new  concerns  that  have  sprung  into  existence  within 
the  last  year  or  two.  The  sentiment  gained  ground  that 
only  the  joint  action  of  the  members  of  the  craft  could  avert 
this  evil,  and  proved  the  cause  for  organization.  It  is  con¬ 
tended  that  for  the  present,  at  least,  the  adjustment  of  the 
apprentice  question  will  suffice  to  clear  away  other  objection¬ 
able  conditions. 

Instead  of  encountering  opposition  from  employers  thS 
association  is  rather  welcomed  by  them,  at  least  it  would 
appear  so,  and  copies  of  its  constitution  and  by-laws  sent 
them  received  the  approval  of  the  heads  of  the  foremost 
houses  in  Chicago.  This  is  the  remark  of  one  of  them  : 
"  It  will  prove  a  benefit  to  the  craft  and  greatly  add  to  its 
dignity.  I  for  one  am  unable  to  find  a  single  objectionable 
sentiment  in  your  constitution  and  by-laws.  If  I  can  be  of 
service  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  in  your  behalf.”  Such  com¬ 
ment  from  one  of  the  most  prominent  employers  would  cer¬ 
tainly  indicate  smooth  sailing. 

Realizing  the  value  of  social  intimacy  in  a  body  of  men 
who  have  joined  hands  for  a  serious  purpose,  the  adoption  of 
a  permanent  home  was  suggested  and  approved.  The  idea 
was  at  once  put  into  execution,  and  the  association  is  now 
installed  in  quarters  at  49  La  Salle  street,  which  deserve 
being  called  handsome.  The  rooms  are  at  the  disposal  of 
the  members  at  all  hours ;  they  are  a  means  for  keeping  the 
members  posted  as  to  vacancies  and  opportunities  in  the 
trade,  which  information  is  regularly  bulletined,  so  serving 
as  a  sort  of  employment  agency,  patronized  by  the  employ¬ 
ers  to  good  advantage.  The  society  has  made  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  evening  art  class  possible,  and  it  is  proving  quite 
a  success.  The  students  pay  only  the  actual  cost  of  models 
and  accessories.  The  quarters  are  well  suited  to  meet  every 
demand  in  a  social  or  practical  way. 

On  March  23  the  first  annual  exhibition  of  work  by  the 
members  of  the  Commercial  Artists’  Association  will  be  held 
at  the  club  rooms.  The  members  claim  to  be  justified  in 
calling  this  the  first  exhibition  of  its  kind  of  practical  com¬ 
mercial  value.  True,  other  "commercial  exhibitions”  have 
been  held,  but  there  seems  good  cause  for  doubt  that  they 


did  justice  to  their  names  ;  at  any  rate,  they  were  very  far 
from  being  of  a  representative  character  as  far  as  the  work 
submitted  was  concerned.  The  exhibition  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Artists’  Association  is  of  course  restricted  to  members, 
but  an  article  in  its  by-laws  makes  it  obligatory  that  every 
member  submit  samples  of  his  work,  each  member  exhibit¬ 
ing  such  of  his  work  as  he  can  do  most  skilfully.  The  exhi¬ 
bition  will  probably  have  the  best  examples  of  mechanical 
and  inventive  work  produced  in  local  engraving-houses  and 
kindred  concerns.  The  object  of  the  exhibition  is  to  show 
employers  and  consumers  what  the  members  furnish  the 
market. 

There  are  now  158  members  inscribed  upon  the  rolls  of 
the  association,  comprising  about  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 
men  employed  in  engraving-houses,  and  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  those  otherwise  engaged. 

The  present  officers  are  as  follows :  Henry  A.  Thiede, 
president;  James  Doyle,  vice-president;  W.  F.  Moses,  sec¬ 
retary;  A.  T.  Williamson,  treasurer;  H.  A.  Hooker, 
sergeant  -  at  -  arms.  Executive  board:  Harry  B.  Grant, 
Adolph  Kadlowski,  Thomas  Rogers,  Charles  Hibbeler,  Emil 
Kleboe. 


WONT  YOU  COME  AND  JPTE  WITH  US? 


INVITATIONS. 


EVERY  PAGE  OF  VALUE. 

I  am  a  subscriber  and  constant  reader  of  The  Inland 
Printer,  and  enjoy  it  very  much.  Having  learned  both 
trades,  printing  and  binding,  every  page  of  your  publication 
has  something  of  interest  to  me.  It  is  a  pity  it  can  not  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  tradesman  in  the  country.  I 
wish  you  great  success. —  C.  E.  Aughinbaugh,  general  book¬ 
binder ,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
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Under  this  head  will  appear,  each  month,  suggestive  comment 
on  the  composition  of  Jobwork,  advertisements,  etc.  Specimens 
for  this  department  must  be  clearly  printed  In  black  Ink  on  white 
paper,  and  mailed  flat  to  Ed  S.  Ralph,  18  East  Liberty  Street, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

The  following1  list  of  books  is  given  for  the  convenience  of  readers. 
Orders  may  be  sent  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 

Vest  Pocket  Manual  of  Printing.  50  cents. 

Modern  Letterpress  Designs.— A  collection  of  designs  for  job 
composition  from  the  British  Printer.  60  cents. 

Practical  Printer— By  H.  G.  Bishop.  Containing  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  apprentice,  compositor,  pressman,  foreman  and  proprietor. 
Cloth.  $1. 


better.  Calendar  excellent  and  very  attractive.  Blotters 
artistic. 

A.  R.  Harding,  Gallipolis,  Ohio. — A  decided  improve¬ 
ment  is  manifest  in  the  reset  Gentry  statement  over  the 
reprint  copy. 

Ernest  L.  Briggs,  Plymouth,  Massachusetts.- — The 
"China”  card  is  excellent.  Its  simplicity  is  certainly  com¬ 
mendable.  We  reproduce  the  title-page  of  "Ye  Grand 
Singe”  program,  example  No.  1. 

It  is  a  classic  and  artistic  piece 
of  composition. 

A.  W.  Bowron,  Ashland, 

Wisconsin.  —  Calendar  good  as 
to  design  and  composition,  but 
the  presswork  on  the  half-tone  is 
faulty. 

Virgil  E.  Winn,  Eufaula, 

Indian  Territory.  —  The  No.  3 
heading  is  best.  The  customer 


YeGrand 
Singe  at  f 

Meeting  House , 
at  Manornet,  on 

ye  Thursday  night 

of  y*  present  week, 
at  7.30  of  ye  clock. 


C.  O.  Krebs,  Hoosick  Falls,  New  York. —  Specimens  all 
neat  and  well  displayed. 

H.  W.  Fulton,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. —  Ad.  well  displayed 
and  attractive.  Letter-heads  excellent. 

Will  Foll,  Clay  Center,  Kansas. —  Your  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  cover  is  a  very  neat  and  artistic  one. 

L.  C.  Litzendonner,  Virginia,  Minnesota. —  Your  speci¬ 
mens  are  all  neat,  artistic  and  well  displayed. 

W.  E.  Dietrich,  Geneva,  Ohio. —  Letter-head  well  dis¬ 
played.  Proprietor’s  name  on  note-head  too  large. 

Arthur  A.  Whitbeck,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. — Your 
specimens  show  good  design  and  artistic  arrangement. 

Frank  D.  McLefresh,  Felicity,  Ohio. —  The  title-page 
of  Felicity  Lodge  calendar  is  excellent  as  to  plan  and  dis¬ 
play. 

Will  P.  Poland,  Urbana,  Ohio. —  Your  specimens  are 
fully  up-to-date.  The  display  is  forceful,  balance  and  whit¬ 
ing  out  good. 

J.  A.  Brady,  Statesville,  North  Carolina. —  Your  letter¬ 
head  is  artistic  as  to  design.  We  advise  the  omission  of  the 
tint  in  panels.  This  change  will  make  the  heading  much 


C.  B.  McQuown,  Bradford,  Pennsylvania. —  Your  speci¬ 
mens  are  all  up  to  date,  correctly  displayed  and  attractive. 
We  reproduce  the  Montgomery  &  Lord  letter-head  corner 
card,  example  No.  2.  This  heading  presented  difficulties 


“Hew  Century” 


MONTGOMERY  &  LORD, 

INVENTORS  OF  THE 
ADJUSTABLE 


Curtain  fixtures. 


Office  :  74  MAIN  STREET,  BRADFORD,  PA. 

No.  2. 

which  at  times  confront  all  printers.  The  secondary  display 
line  was  much  beyond  the  usual  length,  but  a  correct  solu¬ 
tion  was  found  by  breaking  up  the  wording  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  lose  none  of  its  forcefulness. 

George  M.  Ambrose,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. —  To  say  the 
least,  the  ad.  in  "summons”  form  is  well  gotten  up  and 
should  prove  a  good  investment.  Your  card  is  a  neat  one. 

E.  L.  Wildes,  St.  James,  Minnesota. —  The  pattern  of 
the  litho.  tint  on  the  Keenan  bill-head  is  not  appropriate. 
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While  your  specimens  are  neat,  they  lack  individuality.  Do 
not  be  afraid  to  try  new  things,  but  be  sure  to  have  your 
designs  of  a  neat  and  simplified  character. 

Charles  Lenz,  Belleville,  Illinois. —  Your  announcement 
is  neat  and  forceful  as  to  display.  However,  we  prefer  to 
see  announcements  of  this  class  conspicuous  for  simplicity. 

Frank  Van  Dycke,  Amsterdam,  New  York. —  The  labels 
are  all  good.  Stationery  specimens  well  displayed,  neat  and 
correctly  balanced  and  whited  out.  The  Reed  catalogue  is 
very  creditable. 

The  Massie  Press,  Penacook,  New  Hampshire. — The 
program  gotten  out  by  your  competitor  is  a  poor  piece  of 
composition  and  presswork.  Your  specimens  are,  as  usual, 
of  a  good  class. 

M.  J.  Williams,  San  Antonio,  Texas. —  There  is  a  trifle 
too  much  border  on  the  title-page  of  the  Ladies’  Chorus  Club 
program.  The  railroad  folder  is  an  excellent  one.  Card 
specimens  excellent. 

Charles  H.  Odell,  Chicago,  Illinois. —  We  reproduce 
your  January  blotter,  example  No.  3.  The  Schoeffer  initial 
"A,”  fleur-de-lis  and  Griffin  ornaments  were  printed  in  a 
bright  red,  ''Golden  Opportunity”  in  bronze,  balance  of  blot- 


than  the  business  engaged  in.  Reference  is  made  to  the 
Togus  bill-head.  The  other  specimens  have  the  correct 
treatment.  Letter-head  of  Tanberg-Aastrud  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany  very  neat  and  creditable. 

F.  Weinmann,  Frankfort  Station,  Illinois. —  While  your 
specimens  are  good  as  to  plan,  yet  the  type  employed  for 
display  is  too  large  and  the  whiting  out  is  faulty.  These  are 
two  common  errors  that  are  very  easy  to  correct. 

A.  H.  Perkins,  Norwich,  Connecticut. —  It  would  do  no 
good  to  reproduce  the  two  specimens  of  "botch”  printing 
done  by  your  competitors.  No  one  whose  patronage  is 
worth  having  would  think  of  using  such  printing. 

Alex  J.  Jones,  Concordia,  Kansas. —  We  have  no  criti¬ 
cisms  to  make  on  the  D.  O.  K.  K.  announcement.  We  have 
seen  several  of  these  unique  announcements  and  consider 
yours  on  a  par  with  the  others,  which  were  very  good. 

R.  W.  Sheegog,  Shreveport,  Louisiana. —  There  is  too 
much  border  on  the  panel  of  the  bill-head,  the  date  line  is 
too  prominent  and  the  character  too  small.  The  plan 
of  heading  is  first-class,  but  it  needs  these  alterations. 

Messrs.  T.  W.  Lowe  and  Orville  Espy  have  established 
a  new  printing  firm  in  Seattle,  Washington,  under  the  firm 


r 


L 


Golden  Opportunity 

II  is  said  OPPORTUNITY  knocks  al  every  man's  door  at  least  once. 
Business  men  generally  believe  that  the  year  1900  will  be  rich 
with  GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITIES  and  those  who  can  take  advant¬ 
age  of  them,  will  reap  a  substantial  harvest  We  call  attention  to 
the  OPPORTUNITY  YOU  HAVE  of  securing  an  ample  supply  of 
First  Class  stationery  and  printing  at  prices  that  will  involve  little 
outlay  and  bring  golden  returns. 


A.  T.  H.  BROWER  CO.  Printers 

358  Dearborn  Street  t.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS::  U.S.A. 
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ter  in  bright  green.  The  stock  was  white.  It  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  combination  and  made  a  very  attractive  and  artistic 
blotter.  Your  other  specimens  are  very  creditable. 

E.  W.  Johnston,  Fergus,  Ontario. —  Taken  as  a  whole, 
your  specimens  are  fully  up  to  date  and  have  artistic  merit. 
Your  best  and  most  artistic  specimen  is  the  folder  "Do  You 
Want  More  Trade  ?” 

A.  H.  McMillan,  Waxahachie,  Texas. —  The  Midway 
card  is  not  good.  Type  is  not  harmonious  and  the  curved 
line  does  not  add  to  its  appearance.  Your  other  specimens 
are  excellent  and  reflect  credit. 

Lytton  Alley,  Nashville,  Tennessee. —  The  K.  P.  folder 
is  an  excellent  and  artistic  job.  The  only  criticism  we  have 
to  offer  on  the  bill-heads  is  that  the  panels  are  too  elaborate. 
The  one-point  rule  is  sufficient. 

Harry  "Frog”  Stout,  Blufifton,  Indiana. —  The  Markley 
card  would  have  been  better  had  you  adhered  to  Engravers’ 
Roman  for  all  the  reading  matter.  Your  other  specimens  are 
commendable  for  their  neatness. 

W.  Haedrich,  Brooklyn,  New  York. —  Your  booklet  is 
very  neat  as  to  appearance,  the  composition  being  well 
displayed,  correctly  whited  out  and  well  balanced.  The 
arguments  set  forth  are  clear  and  convincing. 

Ed  Skeel,  Spring  Valley,  Wisconsin. —  Blotter-top  good. 
The  firm  name  on  stationery  work  should  be  more  prominent 


name  of  The  Seattle  Printing  Company.  The  Inland 
Printer  extends  best  wishes  and  bespeaks  their  success. 

R.  Lee  Sharp,  Carrollton,  Georgia. —  Your  publication 
is  a  good  one  from  an  advertising  point  of  view.  We  sug¬ 
gest  a  much  smaller  heading  of  the  same  design.  The 
initials  in  the  booklet  are  too  large.  Your  card  is  good. 

W.  E.  Lamson,  Algona,  Iowa. —  Folder  and  label  good. 
Bill-head  creditable  as  to  plan,  but  has  faults.  Employ  a 
plain-rule  border  instead  of  the  fancy  metal  border.  Omit 
the  underscoring  rules  and  square  up  the  matter  at  the  right 
of  the  panel. 

C.  E.  Richardson,  Duluth,  Minnesota. —  We  have  faith 
in  the  scratch  pad  as  a  means  of  advertising  the  printing 
business.  We  like  the  evidences  of  push  manifested  by  your 
ads.  and  pads.  We  offer  this  advice :  Make  your  scratch 
pads  more  attractive. 

Harry  P.  Custer,  Falls  City,  Nebraska. —  Your  card 
specimens  and  envelope  corners  are  very  neat  and  well  dis¬ 
played.  The  Mauger  note-head  is  your  best  commercial 
specimen.  Other  specimens  neat,  but  not  out  of  the  ordinary 
as  to  display  or  plan. 

Wright,  Electric  Printer,  Buffalo,  New  York,  sent  out  a 
unique  and  artistic  New  Year  greeting  in  the  form  of  a 
four-leaf  clover — the  real  article,  probably  plucked  in  Mr. 
Wright’s  summer  rambles  last  year  and  carefully  laid  away 
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for  use  at  this  time.  The  greeting  was  in  card  form  and  the 
clover-leaf  pasted  on  the  card  underneath  a  paper  "shape” 
of  the  clover  pattern. 

Albert  W.  Dippy,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  —  Your 
best  and  most  artistic  piece  of  composition  is  the  millinery 
announcement.  The  lower  letter-head  is  your  best  station¬ 
ery  specimen.  Do  not  attempt  elaboration  and  be  careful 
not  to  select  too  large  type  for  display  lines. 

Robert  H.  Dippy,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.— Your 
specimens  are  all  artistic  as  to  design,  color  schemes  and 
composition.  There  is  not  a  poor  specimen  in  the  lot. 
Every  one  is  a  gem.  We  reproduce  two  of  your  specimens. 


$)enu  of 

Kekwan’s  Tenth  Annual 


BANQUET 

AT  MOSEBACHS’,  Broad  and  Columbia  Ave. 
Saturday  Evening,  December  2,  :  MDCCCXCIX 


5S2P 


“ENJOY  YOURSELVES” 


Example  No.  4  is  the  front  of  a  banquet  menu.  The  stock 
employed  was  purple  Melton  cover.  The  rules  were  worked 
in  gold  bronze  and  the  reading  matter  and  ornament  in  silver 


bronze.  Size  of  stock  flat,  4  by  11^.  Size  of  first  fold  4  by 
5  inches.  The  No.  5  example  is  a  card.  The  type  was 
printed  in  olive  and  the  rules  in  sienna.  The  stock  was 
heavy  embossed  gray. 

George  C.  Marsh,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. —  We  are 
pleased  to  note  the  improvement  you  made  over  the  reprint 
copy  of  letter-head  for  the  New  Philadelphia  Bottling  Com¬ 
pany.  Improvements  are  also  noticeable  on  the  other  reset 
jobs.  All  other  specimens  neat  and  well  displayed. 

Charles  S.  Dillon,  Hot  Springs,  South  Dakota. — While 
you  in  a  measure  modernized  the  bill-head,  yet  you  did  not 


go  far  enough.  The  panel  is  too  elaborate  and  the  connect¬ 
ing  and  projecting  rules  therefrom  should  have  been  omitted. 
Narrow  the  panel  and  move  it  over  about  four  picas. 

E.  H.  Benedict,  Biloxi,  Mississippi. —  Taken  as  a  whole, 
your  large  parcel  of  specimens  show  good  display  and  neat¬ 
ness.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  criticise  so  large  a  number  of 
specimens.  To  get  the  most  good  from  this  department 
patrons  should  not  send  more  than  six  specimens  at  a  time. 

C.  H.  Capewell,  Winsted,  Connecticut. —  The  Davidson 
statement  is  a  very  neat  piece  of  composition,  well  displayed, 
correctly  whited  out  and  balanced,  needing  no  contrast 
example.  The  only  thing  the  matter  with  the  note-head  is 
that  the  type  is  too  small  and  the  border  should  be  omitted. 

Charles  R.  Lawson,  Santee,  .Nebraska. —  The  catalogue 
of  the  Santee  Normal  Training  School  reflects  credit  upon 
yourself  as  instructor,  and  also  upon  your  Indian  pupils.  The 
book  shows  by  comparison  with  the  one  issued  last  year  that 
progress  has  been  made  by  all.  The  course  of  study  is  very 
good. 

William  J.  Watson,  Woonsocket, 'Rhode  Island. —  The 
P.-W.  letter-head  is  well  displayed,  neat  and  attractive.  The 
plan  of  the  Live  Stock  Journal  page  is  good,  but  it  would  be 
improved  in  appearance  by  substituting  a  heavy  rule  for  the 
fancy  metal  border.  Your  specimens,  taken  as  a  whole, 
reflect  much  credit. 

Richard  A.  Fulcher,  Newark,  New  Jersey. —  The  dis¬ 
play  on  the  Bamberger  circular  is  faulty  and  too  scattered. 
The  ornament  employed  to  balance  the  job  should  have  been 
omitted.  The  M.  E.  church  card  has  too  many  type  faces 
employed  in  its  construction.  The  Topic  card  and  blotter 
are  the  best  specimens. 

Albert  D.  Rust,  Jr.,  Caldwell,  Texas. — A  one-point 
black-faced  rule  around  the  panel  on  the  Stone  &  Hitchcock 
note-head  would  have  made  it  a  much  better  job.  The  bor¬ 
der  design  for  the  panel  is  entirely  too  elaborate.  We  would 
also  advise  the  omission  of  the  parallel  rule  and  the  orna¬ 
ments.  Other  specimens  neat. 

L.  F.  Doerty,  Findlay,  Ohio. —  We  are  much  pleased  to 
note  the  very  marked  improvement  in  your  stationery.  Both 
of  your  specimens  are  excellent.  The  neatness  and  simplic¬ 
ity  are  truly  commendable.  We  have  a  suggestion  to  offer 
on  your  envelope.  Make  the  design  match  your  letter-head. 
The  pamphlet  cover  is  a  good  one. 

Sterling  P.  Hart,  Bryan,  Texas. —  The  envelope  corner 
is  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary.  The  use  of  dashes  after  the 
last  line  on  an  envelope  corner  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  In 
regard  to  the  card,  the  plan  is  not  good.  A  more  simplified 
design  would  lend  dignity  to  your  announcement.  Modesty 
should  govern  all  things  of  this  kind. 

E.  L.  Parrish,  Pitkin,  Colorado. —  Your  new  letter-head 
lacks  the  snap  and  individuality  for  which  your  old  one  was 
conspicuous.  We  say  this  in  reference  to  the  design  only. 
What  your  old  letter-head  needs  is  a  heavier-faced  plain  type 
for  "  The  Pitkin  Miner.”  Try  a  De  Vinne  line  if  you  have  it 
and  follow  the  advice  previously  given. 

John  B.  Knepper,  Carnegie,  Pennsylvania. —  The  dis¬ 
play  work  on  the  outside  of  the  C.  E.  folder  is  very  neat  and 
creditable,  but  the  inside  is  faulty  and  too  large  type  is 
employed  for  the  reading  matter.  Type  employed  on  your 
bill-head  is  not  harmonious.  The  border  should  have  been 
omitted  and  a  better  color  scheme  adopted. 

Eyesight. —  A  printer  in  Elmcreek,  Nebraska,  wishes  to 
know  what  our  observation  has  been  relative  to  the  ill  effect 
upon  the  eyes  caused  by  typesetting.  We  have  noticed  no 
ill  effects  traceable  directly  to  typesetting.  We  have  known 
of  many  ruined  eyes  caused  by  persons  indulging  in  reading 
by  a  poor  light  or  reading  while  lying  down.  There  are 
many  ills  laid  to  the  door  of  the  printing-office  that  do  not 
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belong  there,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  Frequently  people  are 
to  blame  for  the  ills  they  suffer  and  for  convenience  sake 
blame  their  occupation  for  them.  Your  specimens  are  neat 
and  well  displayed. 

F.  J.  Smith,  Golden,  Colorado. — We  reproduce  your 
cover-designs  for  the  Industrial  School  Magazine ,  examples 
Nos.  6  and  7.  We  show  both  because  the  No.  6  specimen 


has  been  robbed  of  its  dignified  simplicity  by  the  addition 
of  the  fancy  border.  This  is  a  common  error  to  many  com¬ 
positors  who  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  their  work  would  be 
too  severely  plain  without  the  addition  of  meaningless  orna¬ 
ments  or  fancy  borders,  which  detract  from  rather  than  add 
to  the  appearance  of  their  designs.  The  No.  7  example  is 
excellent  and  artistic. 

Alex  Leinker,  Keokuk,  Iowa.  —  Improvements  are 
noticeable  on  your  reset  jobs.  The  No.  1  specimen  you  refer 
to  is  not  up  to  date.  On  your  No.  3  specimen  the  word 
"Florist”  should  occupy  a  central  position  underneath  the 
name.  Place  the  telephone  number  in  the  upper  left-hand 
corner  above  the  date  line.  Try  it  and  see  the  difference. 

The  Cover-Design  for  March. —  The  cover  for  this 
month’s  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer  was  designed  and 
composed  by  George  A.  Herrick,  with  E.  L.  Hildreth  &  Co., 
Brattleboro,  Vermont.  Mr.  Hildreth’s  original  proof  showed 
the  border  in  olive  and  the  lettering  in  brown  on  a  cream- 
colored  stock,  but  in  running  the  cover  the  colors  were 
changed  somewhat. 

Charles  M.  Richardson,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. —  We 
are  pleased  to  note  the  improvements  you  have  made  in  your 
work  since  your  last  parcel  was  received.  There  is  a  rule 
which  you  should  follow  in  stationery  work,  and  that  is  to 
make  the  firm  name  more  prominent  than  you  do  the  busi¬ 
ness  engaged  in.  Your  prices  are  entirely  too  low  and  are 
ruinous  to  legitimate  trade. 

A.  H.  Bloor,  Ingersoll,  Ontario. —  A  plain  border  around 
your  label  would  be  better  than  the  one  now  employed.  We 
do  not  approve  the  employment  of  curved  lines.  Too  much 
time  is  consumed  in  their  construction.  The  pocket  pad  is 
decidedly  your  best  specimen  and  very  creditable.  Bill-head 
neat  and  well  balanced.  Program  has  a  rather  crowded 


appearance,  but  we  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  avoided, 
owing  to  the  amount  of  matter.  We  would  caution  you 
against  the  employment  of  too  much  border,  etc.,  and 
advise  you  to  simplify  your  display  work. 

Raymond  A.  Vosburgh,  Rochester,  New  York. —  The 
Sterilizer  circular  could  be  improved  by  the  employment  of  a 
smaller  type  for  the  reading  matter.  As  it  now  is  it  has  a 
crowded  appearance.  It  is 
also  out  of  balance  and  the 
whiting  out  is  poor.  While 
your  folder  is  very  neat,  it 
could  have  been  improved  by 
the  employment  of  initial  let¬ 
ters  at  the  commencement  of 
each  page  of  reading  matter. 

R.  A.  Luedtke,  Toledo, 
Ohio. —  Your  envelope  corner 
is  your  best  specimen.  The 
word  "Printer,”  however,  is 
too  prominent.  Your  name 
should  be  the  most  promi¬ 
nent.  This  is  a  safe  rule  to 
follow  on  all  stationery  work. 
Your  note-head  is  not  at  all 
creditable.  The  type  em¬ 
ployed  is  too  large  and  the 
arrangement  bad.  Employ 
Jenson  type  only  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  your  card.  The 
Anderson  card  is  very  good. 

James  W.  Britton,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania.  —  The 
firm  name  on  the  card  speci¬ 
men  has  not  enough  strength. 
More  prominence  should  be 
accorded  the  words  "  Pearl  and 
Shell.”  Your  bill-head  could  be  improved  by  constructing 
a  smaller  and  neater  panel  at  the  left  of  heading,  incorpo¬ 
rating  the  words  "Fine  Job  Printing”  in  the  panel.  We  do 
not  approve  of  constructing  panels  in  the  way  you  have 
done.  Simplicity  and  neatness  should  always  be  your  rule. 

Mechanicsville  Stationery  Company,  Mechanicsville, 
New  York. —  The  pointers  should  have  been  omitted  at  the 
sides  of  the  catch-line  on  the  Wilmot  &  Pelton  bill-head  and 
smaller  type  employed  for  the  words  "Building”  and 
"Moulding.”  These  words  should  be  made  to  line  up  with 
the  word  "Sand.”  Your  blotters  and  the  Epworth  League 
folder  are  excellent.  The  Clark  card  is  by  far  your  best 
specimen  and  an  excellent  example  of  simplified  display. 
We  advise  you  to  court  this  style.  The  Clark  bill-head  is 
poor,  the  type  inharmonious  and  the  color  scheme  bad. 

Walter  Redfield,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. —  We  are  pleased 
to  note  the  improvement  in  your  work.  In  arranging  the 
matter  for  any  job  where  it  is  necessary  to  break  up  the  dis¬ 
play  and  place  portions  in  different  positions,  be  careful  to 
so  arrange  it  that  each  portion  will  make  sense.  We  see  this 
error  on  both  bill-head  and  blotter.  In  the  panel  at  the  right 
side  of  blotter  we  see  the  following  wording  grouped 
together:  "Benj.  Clare,  Editor.  Established  1882.”  The 
last  sentence  should  have  been  placed  under  the  name  of 
paper.  Be  mindful  of  the  little  things  and  learn  to  cor¬ 
rectly  analyze  the  reading  matter.  Don’t  guess,  and  never 
work  entirely  by  the  eye. 

James  H.  Berry,  Ferndale,  California. —  Taken  as  a 
whole  your  specimens  are  too  profusely  ornamented.  The 
employment  of  too  much  border  and  too  many  ornaments 
will  ruin  the  appearance  of  any  piece  of  work.  Simplicity 
and  neatness  are  much  more  to  be  desired  than  elaboration, 
especially  where  it  is  practically  meaningless.  Your  two 
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best  specimens  are  the  O’Neil  and  Dewey  bill-heads.  There 
is  only  one  criticism  on  the  Dewey  bill-head.  The  type 
employed  for  the  date  line  is  too  small.  On  the  O’Neil  bill¬ 
head  "To”  and  "Dr.”  should  have  been  set  in  Columbus 
outline  and  the  Laurel  orna¬ 
ments  omitted,  as  should  the 
squares  of  border  on  the  sides  of 
the  lower  section.  With  these 
corrections  the  jobs  would  have 
been  faultless.  Pattern  after 
work  of  this  class. 

Card  with  Much  Matter. — 

Very  often  a  compositor  will 
have  copy  for  a  card  handed  him 
to  set,  which  contains  so  much 
matter  that  tasty  display  seems 
almost  impossible.  Here  is  a 
sample  (No.  10)  which  shows 
how  a  Chicago  printer  got 
around  it.  Copy  was  manu¬ 
script.  The  use  of  one  series 
of  type  and  the  arranging  of 
panels  enabled  him  to  please  his 
customer. 

E.  O.  Gildart,  Stockbridge, 

Michigan. — The  whiting  out 
the  Blair  letter-head  is  all  right. 

We  reproduce  both  of  the  Magic 
Dye  jobs.  Mr.  Gildart  was  given  copy  for  this  job  and 
instructed  by  the  customer  to  make  it  as  artistic  as  he  chose. 
The  result  was  example  No.  8.  The  customer  evidently 
did  not  know  much  about  artistic  printing,  because  he 
ordered  it  changed  to  suit  his  taste  and  the  result  is 


example  No.  9.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  which  is  the 
most  attractive  piece  of  work.  No.  8  is  up  to  date  and  No. 
9  is  "way-back.”  The  blank  space  on  each  specimen  was 
intended  for  pasting  in  color  slips. 


Ulrich  Knoch,  Los  Angeles,  California. —  You  are  right. 
The  card  as  it  now  stands  is  a  failure.  The  fault  is  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  rather  than  the  compositor’s.  It  impressed  us  in 
this  way :  It  is  decidedly  after  the  model  of  the  schoolboy 


who  drew  a  picture  of  a  cow  and  labeled  it  "This  is  a  cow.” 
While  we  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  customer’s  artistic  inspira¬ 
tion,  we  must  say  that  he  should  have  been  enlightened  as 
to  the  inharmonious  color  combination  and  persuaded  to 
send  out  a  neat  card  in  the  proper  form  for  "season’s  greet¬ 
ings.”  The  card  should  have  been  set  in  some  type  on  the 
order  of  Engravers’  Roman,  the  bars  of  music  alone  should 
have  been  printed  in  the  two  shades  of  ink  and  the  lines  of 
type  underneath  each  bar — the  labels  —  should  by  all  means 
have  been  omitted. 

Piecework.  —  A  subscriber  in  Jackson,  Mississippi, 
wishes  to  have  all  the  work  in  his  establishment  gotten 
out  at  a  piece  scale,  and  asks  us  the  following  questions : 
"What  is  the  usual  price  for  gathering  per  1,000  ?”  20  cents. 
"  For  wire-stitching,  per  1,000  ?  ”  This  would  depend  entirely 
upon  the  number  of  stitches  and  the  length  of  run,  together 
with  the  character  of  the  work.  "For  folding  16-page  signa¬ 
tures,  per  1,000  ?”  30  cents.’  "For  pasting  or  gluing  on 

backs,  per  1,000  ?”  This,  also,  would  depend  upon  the 
class  of  work.  As  to  the  composition  per  1,000  ems,  you 
will  have  to  make  satisfactory  arrangements  with  your  com¬ 
positors.  There  are  some  branches  of  bindery  and  compos¬ 
ing-room  work  that  it  is  not  satisfactory  or  practical  to  have 
done  by  the  piece.  We  think  your  foreman  would  be  an 
idiot  to  agree  to  do  the  make-up,  proofreading  and  general 
supervision  of  your  work  on  the  piece  basis,  and  we  do  not 
think  any  one  who  has  served  an  apprenticeship  in  a  print¬ 
ing-office  would  expect  it.  The  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  get 
men  for  the  heads  of  your  different  departments  in  whom 
you  can  place  confidence  and  let  them  manage  the  work  to 
the  best  advantage.  If  you  inaugurate  the  system  you  are 
contemplating,  we  predict  endless  trouble  and  worry. 


THE  PRINTING  EXPOSITION  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Preparations  for  the  Mammoth  Printing  Exposition  and 
Fair,  to  be  held  at  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  under 
the  auspices  of  Typographical  Union  No.  6,  May  2  to  June 
2,  1900,  are  well  under  way.  With  over  one-third  of  the 
available  space  already  sold  to  manufacturers  representing 
all  branches  of  the  printing  and  kindred  trades,  and  with 
negotiations  pending  for  other  large  exhibits,  the  manage¬ 
ment  may  well  feel  pleased  with  their  work  to  date. 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HARRY  WINN,  OF  DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN. 

BY  EDWARD  BECK. 

HUNDREDS  of  readers  of  The  Inland  Printer  will 
read  with  mingled  feelings  of  surprise  and  regret 
of  the  sudden  death  of  Harry  Winn  — the  genial, 
lovable,  jovial  Harry  Winn  —  which  occurred  on  Monday, 
February  '5.  At  the  time  that  he  was  stricken  Mr.  Winn 
was  in  a  street  car  going  from  his  home  to  the  office  of 
Winn  &  Hammond,  of  which  firm  he  was  the  senior  member. 
He  was  carried  into  a  near-by  drug  store  and  expired  without 
regaining  consciousness.  Heart  disease  was  the  cause  of 
death. 

Mr.  Winn  was  one  of  the  best-known  master  printers  of 
the  country.  Hundreds  of  printers  who  have  met  him  in 
his  home  city  or  at  conventions  of  the  craft  in  other  places, 
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will  bear  witness  to  his  sterling  qualities  as  a  host  and  a 
friend.  He  was  sunshine  personified.  He  will  be  espe¬ 
cially  well  remembered  by  those  who  attended  the  photo- 
engravers’  convention  in  Detriot  and  Put-in-Bay  last  sum¬ 
mer,  a  humorous  account  of  which  was  written  by  Mr. 
Winn  under  the  title,  "  The  Big  Four,  or  Recollections  of 
Put-in-Bay,”  and  published  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Inland 
Printer. 

But  it  was  in  his  home  city  that  Harry  Winn  was  best 
known,  most  loved  and  most  highly  appreciated.  There  the 
news  of  Mr.  Winn’s  sudden  summons  created  a  shock  such 
as  seldom  follows  that  of  any  man  not  in  public  official  life. 
Everywhere  were  heard  expressions  of  sorrow  and  regret  at 
his  untimely  taking  off,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
more  than  half  the  community  felt  his  loss  as  that  of  a 
personal  friend. 

Harry  R.  Winn  was  a  native  of  England,  and  was  forty- 
•  seven  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  At  the  early 
age  of  twenty  he  had  already,  under  the  able  instruction  of 
his  father,  placed  himself  in  the  first  rank  as  a  printer,  and 
feeling  confident  that  the  New  World  could  offer  him  advan¬ 
tages  far  superior  to  the  mediocre  ones  in  his  native  land,  he 


determined  to  sever  his  parental  environments  and  seek  a 
career  in  America. 

In  company  with  George  Holmes,  at  present  storekeeper 
for  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company  in  Detroit,  he 
crossed  the  ocean  and  went  directly  to  Detroit,  where  his 
remarkable  capacity  and  aptitude  soon  secured  him  a  position 
as  foreman  for  E.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  which  firm  was  shortly 
succeeded  by  Thorndyke  Nourse, 

In  1882  Mr.  Winn,  in  company  with  one  of  his  coworkers, 
Mr.  George  S.  Hammond,  negotiated  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Nourse  concern,  thus  beginning  the  well-known  and  success¬ 
ful  establishment. 

Harry  Winn  was  a  man  of  the  world,  a  man  who  was 
genial  and  companionable  to  all,  always  ready  with  a  hearty 
handclasp  and  a  word  of  cheer  alike  for  high  and  low.  His 
first  thought  was  for  his  home  and  the  precious  ones  it  con¬ 
tained  ;  to  social  gatherings  and  entertainments  he  gave  the 
second.  An  amateur  actor  of  no  mean  capability,  a  pleasing 
singer,  he  was  the  center  of  many  little  social  cliques,  and 
was  always  ready  to  contribute  his  services  for  charity  or 
entertainment.  Outside  of  these  his  relations  to  his  family 
were  considered  sacred  by  him.  To  his  nine  children 
he  was  a  playmate,  a  brother  ;  to  his  wife  a  lover  as  he 
first  met  her,  Miss  Monohan,  twenty  years  ago.  At  their 
cosy  little  summer  cottage  on  Hickory  Island,  in  Lake  Erie, 
they  held  many  jovial  picnics  and  vacations,  just  the  family 
alone,  and  it  was  while  there  that  Mr.  Winn  wrote  in  that 
quaint,  simple  style  the  little  story  of  a  fisherman’s  adven¬ 
tures  that  furnished  so  much  amusement  and  pleasure  to 
his  friends. 

Beloved  and  respected  outside  as  well  as  in  the  domestic 
circles  of  his  own  home,  Mr.  Winn  became  very  prominent 
in'  Masonic  life.  In  1896  he  was  ordained  Worshipful  Master 
of  Kilwinning  Lodge,  and  was  a  member  of  Monroe  Chap¬ 
ter,  Monroe  Council,  Detroit  Commandery,  Knights  Temp¬ 
lars,  of  the  Michigan  Sovereign  Consistory  and  the  Shrine. 
When  the  Consistory  put  on  the  nineteenth,  or  Grand 
Pontiff  degree  for  the  first  time  in  this  State,  about  a  year 
ago,  Mr.  Winn  was  selected  for  the  part  of  Philetus,  the 
philosopher,  and  his  interpretation  of  the  character  was  a 
revelation  to  the  many  who  saw  him. 

"When  a  man  dies  his  worth  is  learned,”  says  some  one, 
but  the  worth  of  Harry  Winn  had  been  learned  and  appre¬ 
ciated  long  before  the  implacable  arm  of  death  had  claimed 
its  victim. 

The  general  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  is  shown  by 
editorial  extracts  from  the  newspapers  of  Detroit. 

"His  habits  of  thought  and  toil  were  those  of  a  full- 
statured  man,”  said  the  Detroit  Journal.  "In  social  life,  in 
the  bonds  of  fraternal  comradeship,  and  in  the  home,  he 
was  a  boy  —  frank,  ingenuous  and  open-hearted.  His  home 
was  his  kingdom.  There  with  his  children  and  his  devoted 
wife  he  found  his  brightest  hours  —  the  true  joys  of  exist¬ 
ence.” 

"He  did  what  he  could  to  maintain  high  standards  of 
excellence,”  said  the  Detroit  Tribune ,  "and  the  man  who 
has  accomplished  that  much,  whatever  his  occupation  in  life 
may  have  been,  has  not  lived  in  vain.” 

Thus  has  the  character  and  life  of  Mr.  Winn  been  con¬ 
sidered  and  adjudged  upon.  Nowhere  in  his  career,  with 
the  exception  of  little  indiscretions  that  contribute  to  the 
making  up  of  a  normal  man,  can  a  false  note  be  found  that 
decries  this  character,  and  with  truth  could  it  be  said  that 
not  a  man  in  the  world  can  be  found  to  testify  against  Harry 
Winn. 

The  few  hours  succeeding  death  and  burial  were  hours 
of  torture  and  affliction  to  the  bereft  widow.  By  the  score 
condolences  came,  and  the  casket  in  which  lay  the  calm, 
peaceful  face  of  the  beloved  father  and  husband  was  buoyed 
up  in  tangled  masses  of  fragrant  flowers  and  foliage, 
resembling  a  ship  that  had  been  tumbling  on  the  billows  of 
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l  heavy  sea,  and,  incapable  of  further  j 


tion,  of  which  Mr.  Winn  was  a 


CATCHY,  BUT  NOT  TRUE. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  PRESS  LEAGUE. 


The  National  Agricultural  Press  League  held  a  special 
meeting,  February  12,  in  Chicago,  with  President  George  B. 
Briggs  in  the  chair.  Resolutions  were  adopted  urging  the 
National  Congress  to  remove  the  duty  on  all  print  paper, 
pulp  and  other  materials  which  enter  into  its  manufacture. 
The  plan  of  the  fifty  papers  represented  in  the  league,  uniting 
to  purchase  all  paper  used  from  one  mill,  was  favorably  dis¬ 
cussed.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  make  arrangements 
for  an  excursion  in  August  to  Colorado  and  the  Yellowstone 
Park.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting  in 
Milwaukee  upon  a  date  coincident  with  the  convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Agricultural  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Manufacturers.  A  number  of  new  members  were 
elected  and  much  interest  was  manifested.  The  officers  of 
the  Agricultural  Press  League  are  :  President,  George  B. 
Briggs,  Orange  Judd  Farmer ;  vice-president,  C.  F.  Jenkins, 
Farm  Journal;  treasurer,  H.  H.  Chandler,  Farmers'  Review; 
secretary,  Marco  Morrow,  Agricultural  Advertising .  Execu¬ 
tive  committee  :  D.  W.  Willson,  Elgin  Dairy  Report ;  B.  F. 
Biliter,  Farmers'  Guide;  A.  Simonson,  Wisconsin  Agri¬ 
culturist. 


ton  (N.  Y.)  Searchlight. 

The  Bollettino  Della  Sera ,  New  York’s  Italian  news¬ 
paper,  has  installed  a  Cox  Duplex  press. 

The  Sing  Sing  (N.  Y.)  l 
>er.  A  dec 


t  I  fail  to  find 
i  first  issue  in  February,  . 
jages  of  three  columns  ei 


;  head  of  this  depart- 


Henry  F.  Cook,  Frostburg  (Md.)  Gleaner. —  There  is 
5 thing  to  criticise  about  your  paper.  It  is  a  newsy  little 


s  to  publish  the  Topeka  Capital  for  one  \ 


Harry  Ulmer  Tibbens  has  severed  his  connection  with 
the  Connellsville  (Pa.)  Courier  and  has  accepted  a  position 
with  the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune. 

Joshua  L.  Foster,  one  of  the  best-known  editors  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  proprietor  of  the  Dover  Democrat ,  died  on 
January  29,  at  the  age  of  75  years. 

Threshermen' s  Review,  Port  Huron,  Michigan. —  I  can 
offer  no  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  your  excellent 
monthly.  Ads.  are  all  very  nicely  handled. 

Harry  L.  Johnson,  formerly  of  the  reportorial  staff  of 
the  Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Enterprise,  is  filling  a  like  position 
on  the  Chicago  Journal  and  is  doing  good  work. 

The  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus  devoted  many  columns  to 
its  reports  of  the  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  South  Dakota 
Press  Association,  giving  most  of  the  papers  in  full. 

A  new  trade  monthly  is  Machinery  Advertising,  "a 
journal  of  advertising  suggestion,  advertising  information, 
advertising  media.”  It  is  published  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Press,  of  London,  England,  continues  to  publish 
matters  of  great  interest  to  those  in  the  line  of  printing.  One 
of  the  features  of  the  paper  is  a  line  at  the  bottom  of  each 
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page  informing  readers  whether  the  page  is  hand  composition 
or  Linotype  work.  The  issue  of  January  15  has  an  article  on 
"The  Progress  of  Harmsworth.” 

Harry  M.  Keeny,  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Sentinel. —  Your  rate 
card  was  received  at  the  last  moment  before  closing  this 
department.  It  will  be  given  careful  attention  next  month. 

For  a  study  in  horribleness  the  program  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  annual  ■  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  Press  Association 
furnishes  much  amusement.  It  takes  an  artist  to  be  a  clown. 

Edward  H.  Van  Keuren  has  been  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  the  Enterprise  Publishing  Company,  of  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York,  publishers  of  the  Enterprise,  on  account  of  ill 
health. 

After  a  successful  life  of  over  forty  years  under  its 
former  title,  the  Fishkill  (N.  Y.)  Journal  has  been  changed 


carefully  made  up,  except  that  another  lead  should  be  used 
on  either  side  of  the  dashes  dividing  the  articles.  A  trifle 
more  impression  is  advisable. 

George  E.  Hartson,  of  the  Skagit  (Wash.)  News- 
Herald,  has  been  elected  mayor  of  Skagit,  after  having 
satisfactorily  filled  an  unexpired  term  by  appointment.  Mr. 
Hartson  was  formerly  a  resident  of  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York. 

M.  P.  Rindlaub,  president  of  the  Wisconsin  Editorial 
Association,  was  held  up  by  daylight  in  Chicago  and  a  little 
cash  and  an  order  on  Grant  county  for  $262.28  taken  from 
him.  He  was  compelled  to  indorse  the  order  at  the  points  of 
two  revolvers. 

St.  Johns  (Mich.)  News. — A  Christmas  issue  of  sixteen 
pages,  nine  of  which  were  well-displayed  ads.  The  whole 
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to  the  Matteawan  (N.  Y.)  Journal.  The  paper  has  been 
recently  enlarged  and  improved. 

LaGrange  (Ind.)  Call — I  note  the  change  suggested 
in  December  has  been  made.  The  Call  is  nicely  made  up. 
The  arrangement  of  "Holiday  Visitors,”  issue  of  December 
30,  is  very  commendable. 

The  Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Star  has  removed  to  more 
commodious  quarters,  and  Richard  Maloney,  whose  father, 
William  R.  Maloney,  is  the  proprietor,  has  assumed  the  busi¬ 
ness  management  since  the  resignation  of  J.  J.  Hyland. 

The  Butler  County  News,'  Shell  Rock,  Iowa,  now  occupies 
its  own  building,  an  imposing  structure.  George  A.  McIntyre, 
the  proprietor,  has  associated  with  him  H.  E.  Keister,  of  the 
Waterloo  (Iowa)  Courier,  an  experienced  newspaper  man. 

Live  Coals  of  Fire,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. —  A  new  bi-weekly 
publication,  the  official  organ  of  the  Fire-Baptized  Holiness 
Association  of  America.  It  carries  .no  advertising,  its  eight 
pages  being  filled  with  strictly  religious  matter,  which  is 
6-6 


arrangement  is  commendable  and  reflects  credit  on  a  wide¬ 
awake  weekly.  The  News  was  criticised  about  a  year  ago 
and  I  note  the  suggestions  then  made  have  been  heeded. 

Mr.  Hartwell  has  sold  the  Tivoli  (N.  Y.)  Times  to 
Frank  O.  Green  and  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  news 
room  of  the  Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y .)  News-Press.  Mr.  Green 
has  changed  the  Times  from  a  folio  to  a  quarto,  doubling 
its  size,  and  added  a  page  for  Germantown,  a  near-by 
village. 

Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Elevator. —  I  notice  but  two  slight 
defects  in  your  issue  of  January  19  —  the  last  line  of.  a  para¬ 
graph  is  run  at  the  top  of  the  second  column  on  the  third 
page,  and  "Franklin  County  News”  should  be  graded. 
Your  paper  is  neatly  arranged,  carefully  made  up,  and  well 
printed. 

Brazos  Pilot,  Bryan,  Texas. —  The  best  feature  of  your 
paper  is  the  ad.  display,  A  little  more  impression  and  a 
more  even  color  would  improve  the  presswork.  Paragraphs 
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of  correspondence  should  be  graded,  and  such  items  as 
"News  is  Scarce,”  and  "Success  to  the  Pilot,"  should  be 
omitted. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Sydney  (Australia)  Sunday 
Times  consisted  of  twenty-four  eight-column  pages,  and 
contained  enough  paid  matter  to  make  the  average  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  open  his  eyes  in  wonder.  The  news  and 
literary  features  were  in  no  wise  neglected,  the  latter  being 
far  above  the  average. 

E.  F.  Rowe,  Vick's  Magazine,  Rochester,  New  York. — 
As  you  say,  the  magazine  needs  a  new  dress  badly,  but  aside 
from  this  it  is  very  satisfactory.  Headings  are  well  chosen, 
and  it  is  nicely  made  up.  In  the  presswork  the  register  is 
poor  in  many  places,  this  being  the  only  feature  wherein  I 
can  suggest  improvement. 

Pike  County  Democrat,  Pittsfield,  Illinois.  —  A  nicely 
printed  paper,  carefully  made  up.  Display  heads  would 
look  better  if  spaced  a  little  more,  but  aside  from  this  the 
news  features  are  very  commendable.  Most  of  the  ads.  are 
very  good,  only  a  few  of  the  larger  ones  being  inclined 
toward  too  much  sameness. 

Kiah  C.  Mott,  who  won  first  place  in  the  last  ad. -setting 
contest,  writes:  "Set  of  ads.  in  Contest  No.  6  has  been 
received  in  good  shape.  Thanks.  I  have  had  a  scrap-book 
made  that  will  hold  four  to  a  page  with  liberal  margins,  and 
now  have  them  in  excellent  shape  for  comparison.”  A  very 
good  way  to  preserve  the  ads. 

An  article  published  in  this  department  this  month  on 
"Making  Holiday  Editions,”  by  J.  Howard  Sharp,  contains 
some  excellent  and  original  ideas  for  publishers.  It  is  not 
too  early  to  begin  thinking  about  what  will  be  done  next 
Christmas,  and  the  newspaper  man  will  find  in  this  some¬ 
thing  to  ponder  over  during  his  summer  vacation. 

Industrial  School  Magazine,  Golden,  Colorado. —  If  you 
had  had  new  type  for  your  January  issue,  the  number  would 
have  been  practically  perfect.  I  wish  that  I  could  reproduce 
the  entire  magazine,  as  it  is  certainly  a  model,  but  as  that  is 
impossible,  would  advise  those  interested  to  send  10  cents  to 
Frank  J.  Smith,  who  will  supply  copies  unless  the  edition  is 
exhausted. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  State  Editorial  Association,  of  New  York,  held  at  Albany 
in  January,  were  Governor  Roosevelt  and  William  H. 
McElroy,  editor  of  the  New  York  Mail  and  Express.  Letters 
of  regret  were  read  from  President  McKinley,  Secretary  of 
War  Root,  Postmaster- General  Smith  and  other  prominent 
Republicans. 

Some  of  my  correspondents  who  have  sent  me  letters  or 
papers  during  the  last  two  months  may  find  that  their 
communications  have  failed  to  receive  attention.  This  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  my  change  of  residence  and  inability  to 
secure  proper  forwarding  of  mail.  If  all  unanswered  requests 
will  be  duplicated  and  sent  to  my  present  address  they  will 
be  accorded  careful  attention. 

Beginning  with  the  spring  the  Practical  Dairyman  and 
the  Agricultural  Epitomist,  now  published  at  Indianapolis, 
are  to  be  issued  from  a  650-acre  farm,  thus  placing  them  in  a 
position  to  treat  their  subjects  in  the  most  practical  manner. 
E.  Chubb  Fuller,  who  is  the  leading  spirit  in  both  publica¬ 
tions,  is  getting  out  two  good  monthlies  and  this  latest  move 
can  not  help  being  a  benefit  to  each. 

Last  month  in  announcing  the  death  of  Alfred  E.  Burr, 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  I  mentioned  the  fact  of  his 
being  the  oldest  editor  in  the  United  States  in  point  of  con¬ 
tinuous  service.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Burr  occur¬ 
red  that  of  ex-Judge  Theodore  Schoch,  of  the  Stroudsburg 
(Pa.)  Jeffersonian,  who  is  honored  with  a  like  distinction,  he 
having  served  his  paper  for  over  fifty  years.  Do  not  let  us 
wait  until  a  man  joins  the  majority  before  calling  the  atten¬ 


tion  of  the  world  to  such  a  fact.  The  question  now  arises, 
What  living  editor  is  oldest  in  point  of  continuous  service? 

The  issue  of  the  Sterling  (Ill.)  Daily  Standard  for  Febru¬ 
ary  3  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  Standard’s  new 
Cox  Duplex  press  and  Mergenthaler  Linotype  machines  now 
used  on  that  paper.  The  illustrations  of  the  machines  in 
connection  with  the  article  made  it  additionally  interesting. 
In  addition  to  this  equipment,  the  paper  has  purchased  an 
entire  new  dress  of  advertising  type. 

Salisbury  (Md.)  Courier. —  The  Courier,  now  just  a 
year  old,  is  nicely  printed,  bright  and  newsy.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  pull  a  few  leads  out  of  an  article  to  get  it  into  a 
certain  space,  this  should  be  done  at  the  bottom  and  not  at 
the  top,  and  where  double-leading  is  necessary  it  should  be 
at  the  top.  Items  of  correspondence  should  be  graded  and 
dashes  separating  editorial  paragraphs  should  all  appear  the 
same  way — the  heavy  line  at  the  top.  Ads.  are  nicely  dis¬ 
played. 

Swift  County  Monitor,  Benson,  Minnesota. —  Your  "Old 
Settlers’  Edition”  contains  a  large  amount  of  appropriate 
matter,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  presswork  on  the  half¬ 
tones,  which  were  a  little  too  fine  for  newspaper  work,  the 
mechanical  work  is  nicely  carried  out.  The  thirty-two  busi¬ 
ness  cards  —  "Some  of  the  Leading  Firms  of  Benson  ” — made 
a  good  feature,  simply  and  neatly  displayed,  and  the  ads. 
throughout  are  praiseworthy. 

John  Vogler,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. —  Your  gen¬ 
eral  criticism  of  last  month’s  ad. -setting  contest  is  appre¬ 
ciated,  as  I  am  always  glad  to  know  the  opinions  of  those 
interested.  However,  I  consider  you  are  quite  unreasonable 
in  intimating  that  the  judges  were  not  practical  men,  as  all, 
with  the  exception  of  the  advertiser,  who  certainly  had  a 
right  to  an  opinion,  were  practical  printers,  and  as  good 
judges  of  what  constitutes  a  proper  newspaper  ad.  as  it 
would  be  possible  to  select,  and  I  am  personally  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  contest.  The  ads.  you  enclosed 
are  nicely  displayed. 

On  Christmas  Day  the  Fremont  (Neb.)  Daily  Tribune 
published  a  remarkably  fine  "Sugar  and  Holiday  Edition.” 
Thirty-six  pages  were  filled  with  well-printed  text,  profusely 
illustrated  with  some  excellent  half-tones,  and  distributed 
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through  the  number  were  about  eighty  headings  similar  to 
the  one  reproduced  above  —  a  neater  style  could  not  have 
been  chosen.  The  Tribune  is  a  fine  paper  and  this  holiday 
number  is  quite  in  keeping  with  its  progressiveness. 

After  some  pleasant  words  in  appreciation  of  a  criticism 
of  the  Geauga  County  Leader,  Benton,  Ohio,  which  appeared 
in  this  department  in  January,  Charles  J.  Olds,  its  editor, 
writes :  "  Regarding  your  criticisms  :  I  have  done  as  you 
suggest  by  the  H.  A.  Dayton  ad.  and  it  is  much  improved 
thereby.  I  can  not  quite  agree  with  your  idea  of  grading 
correspondents’  letters,  for  two  reasons :  It  gives  a  paper  too 
much  of  a  spotted  appearance,  and  the  amount  of  work 
which  such  a  plan  would  necessitate  would  not  be  warranted 
by  whatever  improvement  it  might  make  in  appearance. 
The  Leader  will  average  over  twenty  letters  from  local  cor¬ 
respondents  in  a  county  of  sixteen  townships.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  the  Geauga  county  field,  but  also  have  outside 
news  features.  We  have  a  circulation  now  of  nearly  1,500  in 
a  county  of  15,000  population.  A  year  ago  we  had  scarcely 
1,000  circulation.  This  increase  has  not  been  solicited  by 
agents,  but  is  all  voluntary.  Will  you  please  give  us  your 
opinion  of  the  Leader  as  a  county  newspaper  ?  ”  Answer. — 
I  do  not  consider  the  reason  given  for  not  grading  corre¬ 
spondence  of  sufficient  weight  to  affect  my  previous  remarks. 
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The  neat  appearance  of  the  first  page,  where  local  items  are 
given  the  suggested  treatment,  makes  its  advisability  appar¬ 
ent.  The  title  of  the  Leader  is  well  chosen,  as  it  has  but 
few  superiors  in  news  features. 

Editor  M.  C.  Brown,  of  the  White  Lake  Wave,  read  the 
following  bright  effusion,  entitled  "The  Hand  That  Holds 
the  Pencil,”  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  South  Dakota  Press 
Association : 

"We  read  of  mighty  powers 

That  are  felt  for  right  or  wrong ; 

We  have  had  them  kept  before  our  minds 
In  poems,  prose  and  song. 

There’s  the  'hand  that  rocks  the  cradle,’ 

And  the  'hand  that  writes  the  dun’; 

There’s  the  'man  before  the  public,’ 

And  the  'man  behind  the  gun  ’ ; 

There’s  the  'boy  that  minds  his  mother,’ 

And  the  'Jack  that  takes  the  pot’; 

While  the  'hand  that  wields  the  slipper’ 

Seldom  fails  to  touch  the  spot. 

Strong  and  potent  are  the  forces 

That  against  our  lives  are  hurled. 

But  the  hand  that  holds  the  pencil 
Is  the  hand  that  prods  the  world. 

"For  this  world  of  men  and  women 
Often  needs  a  friendly  jog; 

There  are  some  who  dare  not  claim  their  own, 

While  others  play  the  hog. 

There  are  some  who  get  so  'goody  good’ 

They  never  crack  a  smile. 

While  their  neighbors  vent  their  feelings 
In  an  overflow  of  bile. 

There  are  strong  who  crowd  the  weaker, 

There  are  weak  who  flout  the  strong, 

And  a  timely  note  of  warning 

Helps  the  world  to  wag  along. 

Human  nature  needs  a  prompter 
As  the  circling  years  are  whirled. 

And  the  hand  that  holds  the  pencil 
Is  the  hand  that  prods  the  world. 

"Corporations  get  too  frisky, 

Just  to  show  they’re  in  the  swim. 

Or  some  cranky  politician 

Thinks  the  world  was  made  for  him. 

Sharpen  up  the  trusty  'Faber,’ 

Get  it  focused  true  and  fine ; 

Let  the  dose  be  what  is  needed, 

From  a  column  to  a  line. 

If  you  want  to  prick  a  bladder, 

There  is  nothing  in  the  land 
Like  a  nicely  pointed  pencil 
Guided  by  a  steady  hand, 

And  the  wicked  deal  less  darkly, 

Fewer  crooked  paths  are  trod. 

As  they  see  the  lifted  pencil 
And  in  fancy  feel  its  prod. 

"Pencil  pushers  of  the  nation, 

In  whose  "hands  the  weapon  lies, 

Ponder  well  the  aim  and  object 
Ere  the  pointed  arrow  flies, 

Dealing  gently  with  the  erring  — 

Still,  denouncing  all  the  wrong  — 

Ever  just  in  condemnation 
And  in  virtue  ever  strong. 

Let  your  shafts  be  keen,  yet  kindly. 

Never  venom-tipped  nor  vile, 

Seeking  where  a  teardrop  trembles 
To  replace  it  with  a  smile. 

And  while  o’er  our  smiling  planet 
Heaven’s  azure  is  unfurled, 

Let  the  hand  that  holds  the  pencil 
Be  the  hand  that  helps  the  world.” 

The  Best  Newspaper  Press.—  J.  L.  Kinmonth,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Daily  Press,  writes  :  "Your 
letter  of  some  days  ago  requesting  a  more  definite  statement 
of  my  request  for  a  discussion  of  the  style  of  press  most  suit¬ 
able  for  newspaper  publishers  received.  Have  been  so  busy 
installing  a  latest  pattern  Angle-Bar  Duplex  perfecting  press 
that  I  have  neglected  to  reply.  The  value  of  the  discussion 
is  thus  almost  a  thing  of  the  past  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
but  I  would  very  much  like  to  read  an  article  in  The 


Inland  Printer  which  discussed  cost  of  newspaper  press- 
work,  as  machine  vs.  hand  composition  has  been  discussed. 
That  is,  an  article  which  would  be  a  guide  to  the  publisher. 
We  all  know  that  a  stereotyping*  press  capable  of  printing 
many  thousands  of  perfected  papers  per  hour  would  be  as 
out  of  place  in  a  country  office  as  a  hand  press  would  be  in 
that  of  the  New  York  Herald.  The  country  weekly  with  400 
circulation  can  get  along  with  a  hand  press,  but  how  large 
a  circulation  should  the  publisher  have  before  he  should 
purchase  a  drum  cylinder,  driven  by  steam  or  other  power  ? 
And  then  if  this  same  publisher  should  start  a  daily,  at  what 
point  would  the  drum-cylinder  of  low  speed  become  anti¬ 
quated  and  a  rapid  press  like  the  Babcock  Dispatch  be  a 
necessity  from  the  standpoint  of  economy  and  promptness  of 
issue  ?  Then  at  what  circulation  and  increase  of  business 
requiring  a  variation  in  the  number  of  pages  does  a  perfect¬ 
ing  press  become  desirable,  and  does  a  press  like  the  Duplex 
or  Multipress  bridge  a  chasm  between  the  Dispatch  and  the 
Goss  or  Hoe  stereotyping  presses  ?  In  this  discussion  the 
relative  amount  of  paper  wasted  in  passing  twice  through 
the  press  and  then  through  the  folder,  and  the  waste  from 
the  roll  on  both  the  flat  bed  and  rotary  styles  of  perfecting 
presses,  should  be  shown.  The  time  lost  on  each  style  of 
sheet  and  web  press  is  also  a  factor  in  determining  actual 
product.  My  own  case  for  example  stood  about  as  follows  : 
I  have  a  No.  8  Dispatch  which  has  a  speed  of  2,160  per  hour, 
but  in  actual  practice,  counting  stops,  I  could  not  exceed  1,500 
per  hour,  day  in  and  day  out.  There  was  also  quite  a  little 
waste  of  paper  one  way  and  another.  Then  I  possess  a 
Stonemetz  folder  that  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
delay ;  perfectly  '  lovely  ’  one  day  and  perfectly  '  cussed  ’  the 
next.  Circulation  exceeded  2,000  on  daily  and  1,000  on 
weekly.  Business  in  daily  fluctuated  so  that  at  certain  sea¬ 
sons  four  pages  (seven-column)  were  sufficient,  while  during 
July  and  August  eight  pages  were  scarcely  large  enough. 
During  four  or  five  months  six  pages  would  be  just  right, 
and  then  I  rather  wanted  to  be  in  shape  to  run  both  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  editions  during  summer.  There  was  con¬ 
siderable  loss  in  an  eight-page  summer  edition,  due  to  great 
fluctuation  in  demand  and  resulting  in  shortage  of  papers, 
or  too  many  printed  on  first  run  (or  inside  form).  The 
question  came  up  whether  I  should  put  several  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  in  a  new  folder  or  several  thousand  in  a  new  press.  I 
decided  to  buy  the  Cox  Duplex  press.  Did  I  make  a  mis¬ 
take  ?  My  Dispatch  press  is  in  excellent  shape  and  is  held 
in  reserve  to  help  out  in  case  of  breakdown  or  to  do  such 
jobwork  as  is  suited  to  it.  There  was  no  other  press  acces¬ 
sible  to  me  in  case  of  breakdown  that  would  take  four  pages 
of  a  seven-column  paper.”  Answer. —  Here  is  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  a  helpful  discussion  and  exchange  of  experiences. 
Changes  in  presses  are  being  made  continually  and  publish¬ 
ers  are  on  the  alert  for  practical  information  of  the  exact 
nature  that  Mr.  Kinmonth  suggests.  What  has  been  your 
experiences,  brother  publishers,  and  from  that  experience 
how  would  you  answer  the  questions  above  propounded  ? 
The  Inland  Printer  will  be  glad  to  publish  all  letters  on 
the  subject,  which  should  be  addressed  to  the  editor  of  this 
department. 

CONTESTS  IN  TYPOGRAPHICAL  ARRANGEMENT,  NO.  7. 

For  Contest  No.  7  I  have  selected  a  business  card,  as 
announced  last  month,  and  it  will  doubtless  prove  very 
instructive  and  interesting  both  to  job  printers  and  news¬ 
paper  men.  The  copy  was  sent  me  in  August  by  B.  M. 
Kinner,  of  Corning,  New  York,  in  response  to  a  request 
through  this  department  for  samples  suitable  for  these  con¬ 
tests.  Mr.  Kinner  truly  says  that,  "Most  printers  consider  a 
business  card  one  of  the  hardest  pieces  of  work  to  set,  yet 
they  are  continually  before  the  eyes  of  the  public  and  should 
be  neat.”  I  expect  to  secure  Ed  S.  Ralph  for  one  of  the 
judges,  and  shall  ask  him  to  designate  two  associates.  The 
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contest  will  be  decided  on  a  system  of  points  as  heretofore, 
unless  my  readers  can  suggest  some  improvement,  which 
would  be  most  gratefully  received.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
allow  more  time  for  a  decision  of  the  judges  and  the  securing 
of  necessary  data  than  has  been  done  in  previous  contests, 
and  I  have  decided  to  allow  a  little  longer  time  for  con¬ 
testants  to  get  in  their  specimens.  Accordingly  the  contest 
will  close  on  May  1,  and  the  result  will  be  given  in  The 
Inland  Printer  for  July.  Several  of  the  best  specimens 
will  be  reproduced  in  that  number,  together  with  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  successful  compositors.  As  in  the  last  contest,  a 
complete  set  of  all  the  cards  submitted  will  be  given  each  of 
the  five  compositors  heading  the  list.  The  copy  for  the  card 
follows  : 

P.  D.  Wescott,  inventor,  patentee  and  manufacturer  of  the  Wescott 
Acetylene  Gas  Apparatus.  Patented  July  22,  1899.  King-  of  its  kind. 
Simple,  systematic,  compact  and  substantial.  Wanted  in  every  State: 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  general  agents  ;  also  parties  to  manufacture  the 
machine  on  royalty.  County  and  State  rights  for  sale.  For  descriptive 
circular  and  further  particulars  address  the  patentee,  38  Bridge  street. 
Corning,  N.  Y. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  have  proofs  properly  read,  as  one- 
half  a  point  will  be  deducted  for  all  errors  discovered. 
Specimens  that  fail  to  comply  with  any  of  the  following  con¬ 
ditions  will  be  discarded : 

1.  Size  of  card  —  lYi  by  4 Vs  inches. 

2.  Each  contestant  limited  to  two  specimens. 

3.  Sentences  may  be  transposed  to  suit  the  ideas  of  compositors,  but 
no  wot-ds  can  be  inserted  or  omitted. 

4.  Use  black  ink  on  white  card. 

5.  Ten  copies  of  each  specimen  to  be  mailed  to  "O.  F.  Byxbee,  817 
Quincy  avenue,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania.” 

6.  Each  entry  must  be  accompanied  by  name  of  compositor,  employ¬ 
ing  firm  and  address,  printed  on  a  slip  of  paper  or  card. 

7.  All  specimens  must  reach  me  by  May  1. 

MAKING  HOLIDAY  EDITIONS. 

One  of  the  few  bad  features  about  our  otherwise  excellent 
trade  journals  is  that  their  hints,  though  valuable,  are  not 
always  timely.  When  I  started  to  issue  a  Christmas  edition 
some  years  ago  I  looked  through  the  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber  issues  of  the  several  trade  papers  in  the  hope  of  finding 
something  that  would  be  of  aid  in  the  work.  Not  a  line  did 
I  find  on  the  subject  I  wanted.  In  January  and  February, 
when  I  was  collecting  the  bills  for  my  holiday  edition  busi¬ 
ness,  those  same  trade  journals  were  full  of  complimentary 
reviews  of  excellent  efforts,  but  it  was  too  late  to  do  me  any 
good.  But  maybe  it  is  too  much  to  expect  them  to  furnish 
us  all  the  plans  cut  and  dried.  In  press  association  meetings  ' 
many  publishers  are  averse  to  fully  discussing  their  experi¬ 
ences,  for  their  audience  often  includes  competitors,  and  the 
publisher  does  not  exert  himself  to  instruct  and  enlighten  the 
man  who  is  bidding  against  him  for  advertising,  jobwork 
and  subscribers.  So  now  in  writing  on  the  making  of  holi¬ 
day  editions,  I  can  only  hope  that  these  hints,  if  they  be  of 
any  value,  be  kept  in  mind  until  next  year. 

Advice  on  injunctions  to  "Do”  are  not  complete  without 
the  warning  Punch  gave,  "Don’t.”  If  you  can  not  issue  a 
Christmas  edition  creditable  to  yourself,  your  office  and  your 
patronage,  then  "Don’t.”  And  do  not  plan  a  paper  with  the 
single  idea  of  making  money  out  of  it  for  yourself  alone. 
Your  readers  and  advertisers  are  entitled  to  consideration  as 
much  when  you  "  spread  yourself  ”  as  when  you  are  moving 
in  the  old  groove.  Don’t  commence  too  late.  If  you  do,  the 
appearance  of  your  paper  and  your  bank  account  will  suffer 
equally  and  your  composing-room  will  need  a  week’s  work 
to  clean  up  the  pi. 

In  November  of  this  year  an  election  will  be  held  in  which 
will  be  selected  many  or  all  of  the  county  officers  who  will, 
for  two  or  four  years,  be  in  a  position  to  aid  or  injure  you. 
If  you  have  fought  the  successful  candidate  it  will  do  you  no 
harm  to  get  on  friendly  terms  with  him  before  he  goes  into 
office  on  the  first  of  January.  If  you  have  supported  him 
you  will  need  to  keep  it  up.  Around  your  office  you  will 


likely  find  cuts  of  all  the  new  county  officers.  Run  these, 
and  make  "phat.”  If  you  have  not  the  cuts,  have  a  half-tone 
made  —  courthouse  in  the  center  and  pictures  of  the  new 
officials  grouped  around  it.  It  won’t  cost  much  and  will  look 
well ;  it  will  please  the  men  and  show  to  your  readers  that 
you  are  not  prejudiced  against  those  men  you  may  have 
opposed  in  the  preceding  election.  Interview  each  of  the 
officials  with  the  question,  "What  was  your  most  pleasant 
Christmas  ?  ”  Run  the  matter  to  a  full  page,  at  least,  with 
the  cut  in  the  center. 

Already,  in  the  summer  months  preceding,  you  will  have 
carried  through  an  inquiry  made  through  your  paper  and 
found  the  oldest  person  in  the  county.  To  him  you  will  have 
presented  a  year’s  subscription,  even  though  he  was  so  blind 
he  couldn’t  seethe  sarsaparilla  sign  on  the  barn.  A  cut  of  him 
is  likely  lying  around  the  office  now.  Dig  it  up,  plane  down 


Photo  by  C.  F.  Whltmarsh. 
"ABSENT  but  not  forgotten.” 


the  swollen  wood  base,  put  a  border  around  it,  and  go  out 
and  write  him  up  on  "The  First  Christmas  I  Spent  in  Blank 
County,”  for  he  is  likely  an  old  settler. 

Look  over  the  files  of  your  paper,  and  from  it  get  a 
column  of  matter  to  go  under  a  head  of  "Happenings  on 
Other  Christmas  Days.”  Your  readers  will  like  to  be  reminded 
of  it  and  will  comment  on  the  incidents  there  recalled  to 
them. 

Find  two  old  soldiers —  one  Federal  and  one  Confederate ; 
they  are  not  as  thick  as  they  used  to  be,  but  for  newspaper 
purposes  they  can  still  be  found.  Run  their  stories  in  parallel 
columns  under  a  head  of  "Christmas  in  War  Time.”  Or  by 
December,  1900,  volunteers  from  the  Philippines  will  be  at 
home  —  and  mighty  glad  of  it.  See  them,  and  you  have 
notes  for  an  article  for  "Christmas  in  Manila.”  You  will 
print  "Children’s  Letters  to  Santa  Claus,”  of  course;  but  to 
retain  the  friendship  of  your  bachelor  friends  run  them  in 
nonpareil,  on  the  patent  medicine  ad.  page. 

If  there  are  many  foreigners  in  your  locality,  have  an 
article,  illustrated  if  possible,  on  "Christmas  in  the  Old 
Country.”  The  German,  Polish  or  Swedish  lawyer,  doctor  or 
preacher  will  write  it  for  you  or  give  you  the  data.  But  be 
sure  to  get  it  correct.  The  encyclopedia  may  help. you. 

A  "Christmas  Sermon  ”  would  not  be  bad,  if  you  can  find 
one  of  Beecher’s  qr  Spurgeon’s.  (I  suppose  they  preached 
Christmas  sermons.) 

"  Taffy  ”  your  best  advertisers  by  seasonable  interviews  or 
stories  in  which  they  play  parts  ;  get  the  story  first  and  let 
them  know  your  purpose;  then  solicit  their  business.  They 
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will  feel  more  kindly  disposed  toward  you  and  your  paper 
than  if  you  asked  the  business  first.  The  minister  who  has 
been  selected  to  hold  the  union  religious  services  would  be  a 
good  man  to  write  a  Christmas  sketch. 

As  for  the  literary  features  these  are  but  samples ;  your 
own  ingenuity  should  suggest  other  or  better  subjects.  But 
do  not  waste  time  doing  composition  on  reprint  stories,  and 
do  not  print  any  story  that  hasn’t  a  "news  value.” 

Commence  preparation  of  copy  along  in  August,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Do  not  hold  the  presses  back.  Decide  on  the  kind  of 
stock  you  are  to  use  for  the  inside  pages.  See  your  best 
patrons,  lay  your  table  of  contents  before  them,  get  their 
order  for  space,  and  write  copy  for  the  ad.  yourself  if  you 
have  to.  Then  print  one  form  by  the  20th  of  November. 
Have  plenty  of  color  on  the  cover-page. 

Issue  three  special  holiday  editions  in  the  three  weeks 
preceding  December  25,  and  make  contracts  for  advertising 
in  either  one  or  all.  Start  a  little  of  your  special  literary 
matter  in  the  first  special  issue  and  continue  it  to  the  second 
issue.  People  wait  for  the  conclusion  of  an  article  nowadays 
as  they  did  in  the  days  of  the  New  York  Ledger.  Let  the 
second  special  issue  be  the  most  important,  and  if  you  have 
enough  copy  to  permit  it,  continue  some  of  your  reading 
matter  in  the  third  and  last  number.  By  this  course  you 
keep  up  interest  in  your  series  of  special  issues  and  your 
advertisers  are  benefited.  Have  plenty  of  cuts  for  the  adver¬ 
tising  ;  show  them  to  the  merchant  and  suggest  words  and 
position  to  him.  Do  not  raise  rates.  Tell  the  merchant  you 
are  doing  this  special  work  as  much  for  his  good  as  your 
own.  Get  copy  in  time  to  give  good  displays,  and  give  your 
printers  time  to  set  good-  ads.  Send  out  extra  copies  to 
induce  new  subscribers  and  to  give  the  advertising  greater 
circulation.  All  these  in  addition  to  your  regular  features, 
and  you  will  have  a  paper  you  and  your  patrons  will  be 
proud  of.  Then  the  following  year  you  will  have  altogether 
less  trouble  in  getting  advertising  for  your  special  issues. 

None  of  these  plans,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  ever  been 
used.  I  believe  they  are  good,  and  in  December,  1899,  had  I 
had  a  newspaper  or  been  on  a  paper  that  appreciated  such 
methods,  this  is  the  kind  of  a  paper  I  would  issue.  And 
then  on  Christmas  week  I  would  have  rested. 

J.  Howard  Sharp. 

De  Soto,  Mo.,  December  30, 1899. 


THE  OFFICIAL  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  PARIS 
EXPOSITION. 

The  official  catalogue  of  the  Paris  Exposition  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  printers,  and  it  is  expected  that  copies  will 
be  ready  for  distribution  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the 
exposition.  Every  exhibitor  has  a  right  to  the  free  insertion 
of  his  name  or  firm  address,  and  the  description  of  the 
products  exhibited.  This  matter  must  not  exceed  three  lines. 
Exhibitors  can,  if  desired,  complete  a  description  with  sup¬ 
plementary  lines  on  payment  of  the  sum  of  5  francs  to  the 
contractor  of  the  catalogue.  These  supplementary  lines 
must  in  no  case  contain  a  reference  to  the  quality  of  the 
products,  nor  to  the  artistic,  industrial  or  commercial  merits 
of  the  exhibitor.  They  must  be  limited  to  a  description  of 
the  products  or  merely  refer  to  the  awards  made  at  previous 
universal  exhibitions  of  official  character,  and  to  the  orders 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  which  may  have  been  awarded  at 
former  exhibitions.  The  catalogue  will  be  absolutely  free 
from  advertisements  both  outside  and  in.  Only  one  official 
list  of  the  exhibitors  will  be  allowed  on  the  exposition 
grounds,  with  the  exception  of  a  foreign  commission,  which 
has  the  right  to  publish  a  special  catalogue  of  its  exhibits, 
but  this  latter  catalogue  will  contain  no  advertising  matter. 


The  advertising  solicitor  should  be  the  advertiser’s  ad¬ 
viser  and  never  deluder. — 5.  O.  E.  R. 


POSTAL  INFORMATION 


for  Printers  eovd  the  Public 


CONDUCTED  BY  "POSTE.” 

Under  this  heading  will  be  presented  each  month  information 
respecting  the  mailing  of  matter  of  every  kind.  Questions  will  be 
answered,  with  a  view  to  assist  printers  and  other  readers.  Let¬ 
ters  for  this  department  should  be  plainly  marked  “  POSTE,”  and 
sent  to  The  Inland  Printer,  Chicago. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  editor  of  this  department, 
the  usual  instalment  of  matter  for  this  part  of  the  publication 
will  be  held  over  for  the  April  issue.  A  number  of  questions 
have  been  received,  and  will  be  answered  fully  in  that 
number. 

Perforated  Inserts. — A  subscriber  asks  if  an  insert 
perforated  so  as  to  be  torn  out  can  be  placed  in  a  publica¬ 
tion  entered  as  second  class  matter.  Answer. —  The  use  of 
perforated  inserts  is  not  permissible.  The  Department  has 
ruled  upon  this  point  in  connection  with  perforated  coupons, 
which  are  intended  to  be  detached  and  transmitted  in  the 
mails  in. the  transaction  of  private  business. 

Advertisements  Printed  on  Samples  of  Goods. — 
The  question  is  asked  some  printers  in  what  class  samples  of 
goods  with  printed  advertisements  on  should  be  mailed. 
Answer. — Advertisements  printed  on  a  sample  of  goods 
offered  for  sale  by  the  advertisers  are  not  permissible  at  any 
less  than  the  fourth  class  rate  of  postage ;  it  is  fourth  class 
matter  whether  inserted  in  a  book  or  in  a  second  class  publi¬ 
cation. 

Legal  Liability  of  Subscribers.  —  J.  M.  asks:  "Must 
a  subscriber  pay  for  his  paper  if  sent  for  a  longer  period  than 
ordered?”  Answer. —  The  legal  liability  of  persons  who  take 
newspapers,  periodicals,  magazines,  etc.,  coming  to  their 
address  out  of  the  postoffice  for  the  amount  of  subscription 
thereto  is  not  determined  by  any  postal  law  or  regulation. 
It  is  a  question  merely  between  publishers  and  subscribers, 
determined  like  any  other  business  matter,  and  postmasters 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

A  DECISION  REGARDING  NOTATIONS  MADE  ON  PROOFS 
MAILED  AS  SECOND  CLASS  MATTER. 

John  S.  Bridges,  of  John  S.  Bridges  &  Co.,  printers,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Maryland,  sends  The  Inland  Printer  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  the  Morning  Herald  of  that  city  relating  to  a  recent 
decision  of  the  postoffice  authorities,  which  may  prove  of 
interest  to  printers : 

"Mr.  John  S.  Bridges  and  the  Postoffice  Department  at 
Washington  have  been  engaged  in  a  controversy  over  the 
laws  governing  third  class  mail  matter.  The  point  in  ques¬ 
tion  has  never  before  been  raised,  and  by  his  decision  the 
Postmaster-General  settles  a  question  which  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  printers  throughout  the  country. 

"Early  in  the  month  Mr.  Bridges  wrote  the  Third  Assist¬ 
ant  Postmaster-General,  and  enclosed  a  proof  which  had 
been  held  up  by  the  postoffice  authorities  in  this  city.  The 
proof  contained  the  written  words  1  500  copies,’  and  was  not 
allowed  to  pass  through  the  Baltimore  office  at  the  rates  for 
printed  matter.  Mr.  Bridges  protested.  The  Postoffice  De¬ 
partment  sided  with  the  correspondent,  holding  that  the 
order  conveyed  no  additional  information,  and  was  placed 
there  before  the  proof  sheet  was  printed. 

"The  contention  did  not  end  with  the  decision,  however. 
Mr.  Bridges  having  won  the  fight  thus  far  determined  to 
have  other  questions  settled  at  the  same  time.  The  officials 
in  this  city  held  that  only  the  number  of  copies  desired  could 
be  written  on  the  proof ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  more  liber¬ 
ties  for  printers,  Mr.  Bridges  wrote  a  second  time  to  the 
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postofiice  authorities  at  Washington,  asking  whether  or  not 
printers  could  not  write  any  number  of  words  on  the  proof, 
provided  the  writing  was  confined  solely  to  instructions  or 
explanations  on  the  part  of  the  customer.  A  brief  corre¬ 
spondence  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  question  being 
decided  in  favor  of  the  printer.  In  his  letter  Third  Assistant 
Postmaster-General  Madden  said : 

"  'The  writing  of  instructions  to  the  printer — as  to  the 
number  of  copies  desired,  manner  of  printing,  sending  of 
proof,  etc.  — upon  the  original  copy  does  not  interfere  with 
its  being  mailed,  with  proofsheets  thereof,  at  the  third  class 
postal  rates.’  ”  - 


[ADVERTITINGI 

jfor 

I  PRINTER  Jl 


This  department  is  intended  exclusively  for  the  discussion  of 
printers’  advertising.  It  is,  therefore,  a  symposium  of  opinions  on 
that  subject,  with  such  suggestions  from  the  editor  as  may  be 
deemed  helpful  or  provocative  of  discussion. 


Let  whatever  you  put  out  in  the  way  of  advertising  be  the 
product  of  your  own  printing-presses. 


It  is  well  to  be  consistent  in  what  you  say  in  your  adver¬ 
tising.  In  other  words,  try  and  see  to  it  that  your  customer 
can  not  show  you  a  specimen  of  your  advertising  that  goes 
to  refute  your  arguments  at  some  previous  time.  I  have  a 
few  blotters  from  the  H.  H.  McNeil  Company,  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  one  of  which  reads  as  follows : 


A  Drive  in  Stationery.—  One  thousand  boxes 
of  fine  Stationery,  ruled  or  unruled,  put  up  in  pound 
boxes,  60  sheets  of  paper  and  50  envelopes  in  each 
box,  to  be  sold  at  25  cents  per  box.  See  our  show 


This  is  good  enough  and  should  bring  trade,  but  when 
placed  in  contrast  with  the  next  blotter,  issued  a  few  months 
later,  it  is  rather  amusing.  The  sequel  says : 


When  You  Listen  to  printers  whose  prices  are 
cheap,  you  are  sure  to  receive  work  that  will  look 
cheap.  Cheap  workmanship,  cheap  ink,  and  cheap 
stock  are  not  a  combination  that  will  please  those 
who  want  something  good. 


Something  that  people  will  keep  is  the  ideal  medium  for 
advertising,  and  printers  find  that  the  blotter  advertising 
excels  almost  every  other  kind.  Champe,  the  Printer,  Gar¬ 


nett,  Kansas,  says  that  the  small  blotters  he  distributes 
among  his  customers  bring  good  returns  from  customers 
out  of  town.  They  are  3%  by  2%  in  size,  with  the  following 
wording : 

DON’T  BLOT  ME 

From  your  memory  when  in  need  of  high-grade 
printing.  I  do  but  one  kind  of  printing,  and 
that  is  the  very  best.  Call  at  my  office,  or  drop 
me  a  postal,  and  get  my  samples  and  prices. 

Champe,  The  Printer,  Garnett,  Kan. 

In  advertising  do  not  allow  the  parrot-cry  of  cheapness, 
and  cheapness  only,  to  ring  through  your  argument.  Effect¬ 
iveness  and  results  should  be  your  keynote. 

Joseph  J.  Stone,  printer,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina, 
sends  a  specimen  of  his  advertising,  a  four-page  New  Year’s 
greeting,  in  which  he  thanks  his  patrons  for  their  past  favors 
and  gives  assurances  of  his  increasing  willingness  and  ability 


to  serve  them.  Mr.  Stone’s  solicitation  is  unusually  earnest, 
and  the  work  is  well  done  typographically.  The  stock  used 
is  a  light  brown,  printed  with  purple  ink. 

A  contributor  to  this  department  says  that  there  are 
several  reasons  why  the  printer  should  not  advertise  in  the 
newspapers  and  magazines.  He  can  not  do  much  trade  with 
people  at  a  distance,  because  those  who  want  printing  done 
desire,  in  nearly  every  case,  to  interview  the  printer  and 
personally  explain  their  wants.  Every  circular  that  the 
printer  sends  out  carries  with  it  the  evidence  that  it  is  a 
sample  of  his  work.  Every  time  a  printer’s  advertisement 
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appears  in  the  newspaper  it  is  like  saying,  "The  newspaper 
advertisement  is  to  be  preferred  to  advertising  by  circulars.” 
If  a  printer  has  ideas  in  regard  to  composition  and  color,  he 
can  exhibit  them  in  work  from  his  own  presses,  but  he  can 
not  in  the  columns  of  a.  newspaper.  An  advertisement  in 
circular  or  blotter  form  is  seen  by  the  person  whose  business 
is  sought  while  he  is  seated  at  his  desk,  rather  than  at  the 
breakfast-table  or  in  the  cars ;  at  a  time  when  he  is  ready  to 
consider  his  stationery  requirements,  rather  than  when  he  is 
absorbed  in  reading  the  news  of  the  day. 


A  WONDERFUL  COLLECTION  OF  AUTOGRAPHS. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  a  reproduction  of  what 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  costliest  books  ever  produced.  It  rep¬ 
resents  a  cash  outlay  of  more  than  $8,000,  and  is  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Capt.  Frederick  Pabst,  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


AN  EXPENSIVE  AUTOGRAPH  ALBUM, 


The  great  volume  weighs  over  one  hundred  pounds,  and  is  a 
fine  example  of  skill  in  the  art  of  modern  bookmaking. 
The  binding  is  pigskin,  heavily  mounted  with  silver  trim¬ 
mings.  The  book  was  put  together  by  P.  Ringlet  &  Co., 
of  Chicago,  under  the  personal  direction  of  Mr.  Ernest 
Hertzberg.  The  autographs  are  arranged  four  on  a  page, 
each  slip  containing  the  autograph  being  tipped  into  the 
page  after  both  the  edge  of  the  opening  and  the  edge  of  the 
autograph  sheet  were  so  pared  down  as  to  form  but  a  single 
thickness  of  paper.  This  part  of  the  work  alone  required 
more  than  four  months  to  accomplish.  The  autographs 
were  collected  and  edited  by  Lydia  Ely  in  contribution  of  a 
fund  of  $30,000  raised  through  her  efforts  to  build,  in  the 
city  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  a  commemorative  monument 
to  the  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  war  of  the  Union,  1861- 
1865.  The  volume  contains  the  autographs  of  many  prom¬ 
inent  people  throughout  the  world.  The  collection  is  one 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  duplicate.  Among  the  names 
in  the  book  are :  George  Dewey,  Edward  W.  Kemble, 
Rudyard  Kipling,  Emma  Eames  Story,  William  McKinley, 
Frederic  Remington,  Walter  Damrosch,  Edouard  de  Reszke, 
Grover  Cleveland,  Melville  W.  Fuller,  John  Hay,  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Lillian  Russell,  Nelson  A.  Miles,  C.  D.  Gibson  and 
hundreds  of  others. 


In  this  department  special  attention  will  be  paid  to  all  publica¬ 
tions  dealing  entirely  or  In  part  with  the  art  of  printing  and  the  Indus¬ 
tries  associated  therewith.  While  space  will  be  given  for  expressions 
of  ©pinion  on  books  or  papers  of  general  Interest  which  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  that  purpose,  contributors  will  please  remember  that  this 
column  Is  Intended  In  the  main  for  reviews  ©f  technical  publications. 
The  address  of  the  publisher,  places  on  sale,  and  prices  should  be 
inclosed  In  all  publications  sent  for  review. 


The  second  instalment  of  « The  Life  of  the  Master,”  with 
a  number  of  illustrations  in  color,  appears  in  McClure's 
Magazine  for  February. 


The  Smart  Set ,  "a  magazine  of  cleverness,”  is  the  name 
of  a  new  monthly  started  in  New  York  city  by  the  Ess  Ess 
Publishing  Company.  The  first  number  will  appear  on 
March  10.  It  is  stated  in  the  advertising  announcement 
that  100,000  copies  of  each  issue  for  the  first  three  months 
will  be  printed  and  circulated. 


The  Brothers  of  the  Book,  Gouverneur,  New  York,  send 
for  the  Valentine  season,  in  their  characteristic,  tasteful  style 
of  bookmaking,  the  "Valentine  to  a  Little  Girl,”  by  John 
Henry,  Cardinal  Newman.  The  Valentine  is  for  private  cir¬ 
culation  only.  The  cover-design  is  by  Robert  W.  Hyde  and 
is  an  entirely  worthy  piece  of  work  throughout. 


The  Printer  and  Bookmaker,  New  York,  has  changed  its 
name  to  the  American  Printer  and  Bookmaker.  The  February 
number  comes  with  a  handsome  new  cover-design  and  is 
filled  with  the  usual  amount  of  valuable  matter.  The  articles 
concerning  the  "Roycroft  Printing  Shop”  and  "The  First 
Chinese  Daily  Newspaper  in  America”  are  especially  inter¬ 
esting. 


The  catalogue  of  the  annual  architectural  exhibition  of 
the  T-Square  Club  of  Philadelphia  is  a  good  piece  of  work. 
It  is  set  in  old-style  type,  has  a  number  of  attractive  illustra¬ 
tions  in  half-tone  and  line,  and  is  tastily  bound  in  cloth. 
The  catalogue  was  printed  by  George  H.  Buchanan  &  Co., 
whose  excellent  work  has  been  so  frequently  noticed  in  The 
Inland  Printer. 


Volume  XII  of  "The  International  Annual  of  Anthony’s 
Photographic  Bulletin,”  the  yearly  encyclopedia  of  all  that 
is  best  in  photography,  is  so  full  of  hints,  suggestions,  prac¬ 
tical  articles,  contact  prints  and  half-tone  illustrations  and 
examples  of  the  art  of  picture-making  with  the  camera  that 
a  mere  list  of  them  would  fill  a  page  of  The  Inland 
Printer.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated, 
and  exceedingly  valuable  as  a  work  of  reference. 

H.  J.  Whigham,  the  correspondent  of  Scribner's  Magazine, 
who  is  now  with  Methuen’s  division  at  the  Modder  River, 
has  had  very  good  fortune  in  getting  his  articles  and  photo¬ 
graphs  to  this  country  promptly.  Scribner's  has  been  the 
first  of  the  magazines  to  publish  articles  written  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Mr.  Whigham ’$  article  in  the  March  number 
describes  three  fights.  All  the  illustrations  are  from  his 
own  films,  which  were  developed  after  they  reached  this 
country. 

The  March  and  April  numbers  of  the  International  Studio 
will  contain  articles  on  John  S.  Sargent,  by  A.  L.  Baldry, 
written  with  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  artist,  and  the 
large  number  of  illustrations  which  will  accompany  the 
articles  has  been  specially  selected  from  his  most  Interesting 
and  successful  works.  Biographies  of  other  American  artists 
will  follow  during  the  year ;  among  them  an  account  of 
Frank  Miles  Day  and  Brother,  Philadelphia,  architects,  and 
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papers  by  Ernest  Knaufft  on  George  de  Forest  Brush,  Edwin 
Blashfield,  William  W.  Chase,  Frank  Fowler,  J.  Alden  Weir, 
John  La  Farge  ;  Henry  Wolf,  the  wood  engraver,  and  Charles 
Yolkman,  art  craftsman. 

A  copy  of  the  "Printers’  Year  Book  and  Diary  for  1900,” 
intended  for  newspaper  proprietors,  master  printers,  printers, 
engineers,  papermakers,  stationers,  bookbinders,  engravers, 
etc.,  published  by  the  Press  &  Printers’  Year  Book  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  London,  England,  has  been  received  by  The 
Inland  Printer.  The  work  is  an  attractively  bound  book, 
containing  spaces  for  daily  memoranda  and  numerous  articles 


COVER-DESIGN. 

Arranged  for  two  printings. 

of  benefit  to  printers  and  others.  A  large  amount  of  other 
valuable  literary  matter  makes  the  book  almost  invaluable 
to  printers. 

The  January-February  number  of  the  British  Printer 
will  begin  Volume  XIII.  Its  November-December  issue  has 
reached  The  Inland  Printer  office,  and  is  up  to  its  usual 
high  standard.  The  British  Printer  takes  occasion  in  that 
number  to  wish  its  subscribers  and  the  trade  in  general  a 
happy  and  prosperous  New  Year,  and  gives  its  readers  an 
idea  of  what  they  may  expect  during  the  coming  months.  A 
number  of  handsome  colored  inserts  showing  some  of  the 
latest  color  processes  serve  to  brighten  this  issue.  The 
frontispiece  and  title-page  are  especially  pleasing. 

Haddon’s  Diary  and  Printers’  Guide  for  1900  has 
been  received  from  John  Haddon  &  Co.,  London.  It  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  catalogue  of  machinery  and  materials  for  printers, 
bookbinders  and  others,  and  has  an  appendix  of  everyday 
information  of  value  to  printers.  The  calendar  portion  has 
plenty  of  space  for  daily  memoranda,  and  is  interleaved  with 
blotting  paper  so  that  ink  can  be  used  and  the  book  closed 
at  once  without  danger  of  blotting  the  page.  Accompanying 
the  book  is  a  sample  sheet  of  Harboro  series  and  some  of  the 
other  specialties  furnished  by  this  progressive  foundry. 

The  Keystone  Type  Foundry’s  new  specimen  book  of 
type  has  just  been  issued  by  this  Philadelphia  foundry.  It  is 
a  substantially  bound  volume  of  over  400  pages.  In  addition 


to  a  full  showing  of  all  their  type  faces,  rules,  borders,  etc., 
it  has  a  complete  catalogue  of  printers’  supplies,  fully  illus¬ 
trated.  An  addendum,  printed  on  tinted  stock,  includes 
some  of  their  newer  faces,  such  as  the  Admiral,  Encore,  Head 
Letter  No.  2,  Italia,  Condensed  Tudor  Black  Outline,  Quill 
and  Quill  Outline,  and  a  number  of  new  borders.  It  is  a 
carefully  arranged  and  well-printed  book.  From  the  same 
foundry  come  a  number  of  circulars  advertising  in  a  special 
manner  certain  other  faces  and  borders.  These  are  tastefully 
printed  and  attractively  set  up .  The  foundry  is  inaugurating 
a  system  of  advertising  which  will  doubtless  prove  the  means 
of  largely  increasing  the  sales  of  their  "Nickel-Alloy”  type. 

THE  CORNICE  MANUAL,  an  exposition  of  cornice  work  in  all  its 
branches,  compiled  from  files  of  the  American  Artisan,  by  Sidney  P. 
Johnson.  For  all  in  any  way  interested  in  the  practical  working  of 
sheet  metal.  The  American  Artisan  Press,  Chicago,  1900. 

The  aim  of  the  present  work  is  to  give  to  the  mechanic  in 
metal-work  used  in  building  construction,  particularly  in  the 
line  of  cornices,  a  practical  treatise  upon  all  departments  of 
manufacture,  from  the  details  of  the  shop  tools  through  the 
reading  of  drawings  and  proper  method  of  estimating,  meas¬ 
uring,  etc.  The  chapters  on  miter  patterns  and  segmental 
sections  are  interesting  and  practical,  and  as  a  whole  the 
scarcity  of  such  works  as  this  would  make  it  a  valuable  shop 
assistant  aside  from  the  help  gained  through  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  illustrations  and  the  accuracy  with  which  each  problem 
is  figured  out.  It  should  be  found  in  every  shop,  if  not  in 
the  hands  of  every  workman  who  aims  to  perfect  himself  in 
the  line  of  cornice-making. 


OUTING  OF  ILLINOIS  EDITORS. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Press  Association  in 
Chicago,  it  was  voted  hereafter  to  hold  semi-annual  sessions, 
one  in  winter  for  strict  business,  and  another  in  summer  for 
pleasure  and  business.  The  last  excursion  taken  by  the 
Association  was  to  St.  Clair  Springs,  Michigan,  where  a 
most  delightful  time  was  spent.  Where  to  go  this  summer 
has  not  yet  been  decided  on.  In  view  of  the  universal  inter¬ 
est  in  the  drainage  channel  and  future  great  inland  water¬ 
way,  and  to  intensify  State  and  national  support  therein 
through  the  columns  of  the  State  papers,  an  accurate,  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  the  entire  route  is  most  desirable.  To 
gain  this  a  trip  by  the  editors  from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis,  by 
easy  stages  and  to  occupy  several  days  of  time,  would  be  an 
excellent  idea.  Starting  at  Chicago  and  taking  the  channel 
to  Lockport,  then  by  train  to  Peru,  a  boat  could  there  be 
chartered  for  the  water  trip  to  St.  Louis.  Towns  en  route 
would  jump  at  the  opportunity  to  entertain  the  editors  on 
their  way,  and  our  own  city  of  Marseilles  certainly  would 
find  it  emphatically  profitable  to  be  on  the  front  seat  in  this 
respect.  If  the  tour  was  taken  in  June,  especially,  Marseilles 
would  be  at  its  loveliest. 

Our  County  Editorial  Association  expects  to  hold  a  session 
about  that  time,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  joining  in  with  the 
State  Association  would  be  a  very  desirable  idea  and  awaken 
an  interest  so  great  few,  if  any,  would  care  to  not  take  part. 
Today  but  four  or  five  of  the  county  editors,  out  of  thirty  or 
more,  are  members  of  the  State  Association,  a  fact  we  can 
not  reasonably  account  for.  If  those  not  members  can  be 
induced  to  get  in  touch  with  those  who  are,  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  belonging  to  the  State  Association  will  be  clearly 
seen. 

The  trip  to  St.  Louis,  for  the  State  Association,  was 
broached  to  a  few  at  the  Chicago  meeting,  who  approved 
the  idea,  and  it  seems  to  us  such  an  outing  is  just  the  one  to 
take.  Very  few,  if  any,  of  the  State  editors  have  been  down 
the  entire  line,  and,  in  addition  to  the  pleasure  of  the  affair, 
the  knowledge  to  be  gained  of  the  coming  great  waterway 
every  editor  in  the  State  ought  to  possess. — Marseilles  {III.) 
Plainctealer. 
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THE  MONTREAL  HERALD  BANQUET. 

OR  the  first  time  since  the  reorganization  of  the  paper, 
three  years  ago,  under  its  present  management,  the 
employes  of  the  various  departments  of  the  Montreal 
Herald  met  together  at  a  staff  dinner  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  February  6.  The  Herald  was  founded  in  1808, 
and  like  most  papers  of  that  respectable  length  of  days,  has 
had  its  ups  and  downs,  and  it  is  no  secret  that  when  the 
present  company,  of  which  Mr.  James  S.  Brierley  is  the 
guiding  spirit,  secured  possession  of  the  property  three 
years  ago,  its  fortunes  were  at  the  lowest  ebb.  By  careful 
business  management,  and  the  exercise  of  rare  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  choosmg  his  assistants,  Mr.  Brierley  has  brought  the 
paper  to  the  front  of  Canadian  journalism. 

Much  of  the  success  attending  this  undertaking  has  been 
due  to  the  spirit  shown  by  the  foremen  and  men  in  all  the 


The  menu,  which  was  printed  in  two  colors  on  straw- 
board,  was  as  follows: 

THE  SLATE. 

"It  is  not  the  quantity  of  meat  but  the  cheerfulness  of  the  guests  which 
makes  the  feast.” 

First  Out 

Oxtail  Soup. 

"Have  a  goodwaun,”  like  "Shorty.” 

Second  TaRe 

Fricassee  of  Chicken,  a  la  "J.  F.  M.” 

"Whom  the  gods  love  die  young.” 

Third  Take 

Ribs  of  Beef,  to  make  a  solid  "forme.” 

Roast  Lamb,  a  la  "  J.  S.  B.,”  with  Mint  Sauce. 
"Wheresoever  the  carcass  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together.” 
Fourth  Take 

English  Boiled  Ham,  like  "  Daw  ”  had. 

"There’s  a  hantle  o’  eatin’  aboot  a  swine.” 
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mechanical  departments.  The  esprit  de  corps  of  the  aggre¬ 
gation  is  the  envy  of  every  other  establishment  of  the  kind 
in  Montreal.  Out  of  this  arose  the  idea  of  inaugurating  the 
practice  of  holding  an  annual  banquet  at  the  first  of  which 
the  accompanying  photograph  was  taken  by^flash-light.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Walsh,  of  the  editorial  staff,  presided.  Mr.  Brierley 
sits  at  his  right  hand,  and  members  of  all  the  departments 
are  seated  at  the  tables.  The  night  was  passed  with  speeches 
and  songs  by  different  members  of  the  Herald  staff. 
Following  is  the  toast  list : 

"Our  Queen,”  proposed  by  the  chairman. 

"Our  Country,”  by  Mr.  H.  Johnston,  responded  to  by  Mr. 
J.  C.  Walsh. 

"Our  Employers,”  by  Mr.  J.  C.  O’Callaghan,  responded 
to  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Brierley. 

"Our  Ladies,”  by  Mr.  Lewis,  responded  to  by  Mr.  J. 
Woods. 

"Ourselves,”  by  Mr.  D.  Taylor,  responded  to  by  Mr.  J. 
Taylor  (newsroom),  Mr.  W.  E.  Sharpe  (jobroom),  Mr.  W. 
Taylor  (circulation),  Mr.  Dewar  (editorial). 


Market  Reports 

Potatoes  Mashed,  a  la  "Williams.” 

Turnips  Mashed,  from  "Joe’s”  farm. 

Green  Peas,  a  la  "  Dog  Fancier.” 

"He  mashed  potatoes  eats  with  greater  ease,” 

Than  hogs  eat  acorns  and  tame  pigeons  pease.” 

Time  Copy 

English  Plum  Pudding,  "Lewis ”  Sauce. 

Blanc  Mange  with  Custard,  a  la  "Duke  of  Teck.” 

Apple  Pie,  with  a  "Comma  Chaser.”  Mince  Pie,  a  la  "Jobroom.” 
"The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating  thereof.” 

Thirty 

Cheese  and  Celery.  Fruits  in  Season. 

Tea.  Coffee. 

Something  to  wash  the  whole  thing  down. 

"Come,  come,  good  wine  is  a  good  familiar  creature,  if  it  be  well  used.” 


A  failure  may  become  weary  of  his  methods  and  decide 
to  turn  round,  but  fail  in  his  reformation  through  a  lack  of 
tangible  information.  The  close  study  of  successes  stimu¬ 
lates  success. — 5.  O.  E.  E. 
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PRINTING  TRADE  Bgl 
ECONOMICS  j||p^ 

BY  HENRY  W.  CHEROUNY. 

This  department  suggests  and  digests  all  available  methods  of 
obtaining  living  prices  and  living  wages,  and  of  promoting  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  masters  and  journeymen  and  apprentices  of  the  craft. 

THE  POLICY  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  PRINTING  BUSINESS. 

The  New  York  Typothetae  has  appointed  a  Committee  on 
the  Improvement  of  the  Printing  Business,  and,  as  its  chair¬ 
man  says,  "the  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  could  be  accomplished  along  educational 
lines.”  In  accordance  with  this  idea  the  committee  has 
published  several  lectures  on  Printers’  Ethics  and  Arith¬ 
metics.  Of  course,  where  education  has  been  neglected, 
there  good  sense  degenerates  into  cunning  and  competition 
takes  the  form  of  malignity.  But  are  American  master 
printers  really  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  bearing 
on  the  success  or  failure  of  their  business?  Is  ignorance  the 
cause  of  the  decline  of  their  craft?  Is  lack  of  knowledge  the 
only  cause  for  entering  into  doubtful  or  even  unprofitable 
contracts?  I  do  not  believe  it,  for  the  very  fact  that  the 
New  York  Typothetae,  in  shaking  off  its  lethargy  on  the 
question  of  prices,  is  sufficient  proof  that  even  the  largest 
and  best-informed  printers  can  not  charge  adequate  prices 
for  their  work. 

It  is  the  curse  of  our  times  that  all  printers  are  compelled 
by  circumstances  beyond  individual  control  to  work  under 
conditions  which  they  know  to  be  unprofitable.  I  deem  it 
therefore  somewhat  presumptuous  on  the  part  of  this  New 
York  Committee  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Printing  Busi¬ 
ness  to  take  steps  which  rest  on  the  assumption  that  Ameri¬ 
can  master  printers  stand  in  need  of  such  a  supplementary 
course  of  instruction  as  they  ought  to  provide  for  their 
apprentices  ;  and  it  is  indeed  a  futile  enterprise  of  the  New 
York  Typothetae  to  try  to  meet  the  misfortunes  of  our  trade 
by  providing  for  a  post-graduate  education  of  its  masters 
through  this  committee,  which  poses  admirably  as  the 
Faculty  of  Printers’  Arithmetics  and  Ethics. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  lectures  on  prices  which  at 
present  fill  the  pages  of  some  trade  papers  is  an  admonition 
for  master  printers  not  to  forget  their  fixed  expenses  for 
rent,  interest  and  wages,  when  computing  the  value  of 
printed  matter.  The  following  general  rule  serves  as  a 
formula  to  banish  the  specter  of  the  sheriff  from  every  print¬ 
ing-office  :  Charge  $1  per  hour  for  job  composition,  $1.50  for 
presswork,  and  60  cents  per  thousand  ems  for  Linotype  com¬ 
position.  Forsooth,  I  do  not  doubt  the  efficiency  of  this  rule. 
If  it  were  generally  adopted  the  printing  business  would 
bring  forth  fruit,  some  an  hundredfold,  some  sixty,  some 
thirty.  But,  I  am  afraid,  the  master  printers  will  not  believe 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  rule,  although  the  Typothetae  presents 
it  as  a  self-evident  truth.  Those  who  best  know  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  trade  pronounce  it  a  postulate  of  childlike  hope 
and  devout  desire,  serving  even  its  authors  only  as  an  ideal, 
but  not  as  an  invariable  business  rule  of  the  estimating 
clerk.  The  large  number  of  average  printers  who  know  the 
money  value  of  their  products,  but  never  dare  under  duress 
of  competition  to  act  in  accordance  with  their  convictions, 
will  dismiss  the  Typothetae’s  admonitions  with  a  sad  smile. 
The  absence  of  common  rules  on  right  and  wrong  in  the 
intercourse  of  the  printing  trade  with  all  other  trades  and 
professions,  together  with  the  modern  fallacy  that  only  the 
so-called  "market  price”  is  the  just  price,  have  discouraged 


the  average  printers  to  such  a  degree  that  they  even  doubt 
their  own  computations.  Quietly  they  try  to  make  both  ends 
meet  with  the  market  price,  which  is  determined  by  the 
mysterious  "other  printer,”  whom  nobody  dares  name,  who 
is,  however,  the  worst  and  most  unscrupulous  one  in  town. 
These  victims  of  the  "other  printer”  need  no  instruction, 
but  that  courage  with  which  the  principle  of  trade-solidarity 
inspires  the  weakest  hearts,  and  which  has  made  our  laborers 
strong  enough  to  substitute  their  own  price  instead  of  the 
"market  price”  of  labor. 

Who  is  the  "other  printer”  that  determines  the  money 
value  of  our  work,  and  disheartens  the  good  and  true  crafts¬ 
men?  Is  it  perhaps  the  young  and  always-existing  firm  of 
Hooks  &  Crooks?  These  gentlemen  were  not  long  ago 
prominent  journeymen,  and  "cocksure”  that  bosses  sell  the 
labor  of  poor  workingmen  at  a  profit  of  five  hundred  per 
cent.  Everybody  in  their  trade-union  said  so,  and  all  labor- 
papers  confirm  the  story.  Naturally  these  wide-awake  print¬ 
ers  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  very  foolish  to 
enrich  employers,  and  to  keep  their  own  savings  at  the  bank 
which  yielded  but  per  cent.  Making  ample  use  of  the 
credit  freely  offered  by  sellers  of  printing  materials,  and, 
relying  for  employment  on  influential  relatives  and  friends, 
they  bought  machinery  on  the  installment  plan  and  opened 
business  with  the  best  intentions.  They  soon  discovered  that 
even  brothers  demand  estimates  and  lower  bids  than  those  of 
their  present  printers.  The  friends  of  the  printer  avoid  his 
office  when  they  need  printed  matter,  because  they  can  not 
consistently  beat  him  down  as  remorselessly  as  they  can 
strangers.  Chums  and  relatives  think  that  they  sacrifice 
business  honor  on  the  altar  of  friendship  by  giving  their 
protege  an  opportunity  to  inspect  the  "other  printer’s” 
estimate  ;  and  the  new  beginner,  delighted  at  having  the 
inside  track,  takes  the  work  without  further  question  at 
lower  rates,  never  dreaming  that  this  trick  had  been  used  so 
often  that  the  so-called  market  price  is  now  but  half  as  large 
as  the  just  price  of  the  honorable  printer.  On  the  whole, 
the  beginners  find  that  social  influences  amount  to  little  in  a 
modern  printer’s  life.  Every  job  is  held  by  some  older 
brother  printer  as  a  bone  is  held  between  the  teeth  of  a 
hungry  dog ;  every  avenue  to  success  is  barred ;  neither 
three-colored  cards  nor  desperately  witty  circulars  fetch  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  Hooks  &  Crooks  stand  before  the  alternative 
either  to  give  up  business,  or  to  work  for  lower  than  the 
present  indefinable  market  prices.  Protest  notices  and  a 
summons  here  and  there  give  the  spur  to  the  young  men 
who  are  now  finding  out  the  terrible  bearing  of  the  conven¬ 
ient  philosophic  phrase  about  the  struggle  for  existence  and 
the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

But  regardless  of  all  consequence,  they  work  on,  deter¬ 
mined  to  rise  even  on  ruins.  After  twelve  hours  of  nervous 
overexertion  in  the  shop,  they  bring  their  proofs  home  and 
read  them  with  their  wives  till  after  midnight.  Thus  the 
cheap  printers  reduce  rent  and  interest  by  overwork  and 
parsimony  in  wages  by  hiring  non-union  labor  and  keeping 
many  apprentices.  In  this  way  they  make  both  ends  meet 
at  prices  which  are  but  half  of  those  which  the  Typothetaeists 
consider  just.  This  new  departure  brings  customers  because 
publishers  and  large  industrials  are  always  on  a  sharp  look¬ 
out  for  good  printers  in  distress  who  are  willing  to  deepen 
the  gulf  between  the  market  price  and  the  just  price.  They 
advance  capital  for  type,  to  be  deducted  from  the  bill  after 
their  books,  etc.,  are  done.  Or  they  take  a  mortgage  on  the 
plants  of  the  Hooks  &  Crooks,  which  is  also  considered  a 
good  means  of  keeping  printers  in  subordination.  The 
Hooks  &  Crooks  defend  their  system  of  non-union  labor  with 
the  assertion  that  their  highest  patriotic  duty  consists  in 
upholding  their  own  and  their  non-union  journeymen’s  busi¬ 
ness  liberty.  They  want  no  trade-union  to  dictate,  nor  a 
Typothetae  to  advise  them  in  the  matter  of  prices  for  typo¬ 
graphical  values.  They  mean  to  "pull  through,”  honestly 
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if  they  can,  but  "pull  through”  anyhow;  and  are  quite 
ready,  like  many  of  the  printers  of  the  past  generations,  to 
join  the  club  of  the  fittest  survivors  after  their  struggle  for 
existence  has  been  overcome. 

Is  it  not  a  futile  enterprise  of  the  Typothetae  to  approach 
the  Hooks  &  Crooks,  who  are  every  where  determining  factors 
of  the  market  prices,  with  moral  suasion  and  untenable 
theories  on  typographical  values?  Their  existence  depends 
on  low  prices,  low  profits,  long  hours 
and  long  credits.  The  committee  of 
the  Typothetae  complacently  asks 
this  class  of  printers  to  cut  off  that 
branch  of  the  tree  of  our  craft  which 
supports  them  while  they  try  to 
catch  some  of  its  fruits.  Is  this  not 
an  unreasonable  demand  ? 

There  is  another  class  of  printers 
who  form  a  part  of  that  mysterious 
power  which  always  reduces  and 
never  increases  the  market  price  of 
printed  matter.  I  shall  personify 
this  group  by  the  firm  name  of 
Gradgrind  &  Smarty.  The  former 
brought  money,  the  latter  skill,  into 
the  firm.  Both  know  that  low  prices 
control  the  affection  of  large  con¬ 
sumers,  yet  they  are  too  smart  to 
sacrifice,  like  the  Hooks  &  Crooks, 
their  own  comforts  for  the  benefit 
of  publishers  of  books,  catalogues 
and  other  large  works.  Having 
more  money  than  the  poor  fellows 
who  want  to  rise  by  dint  of  hard 
work,  they  can  gain  their  ends  much 
easier.  In  order  to  reduce  the  fixed 
expenses  of  rent,  interest  and  labor, 
they  settle  in  the  neighborhood  of 
large  cities,  where  property  is  very 
cheap  and  labor  exceedingly  com¬ 
plaisant.  If  there  are  unions,  they 
readily  legalize  Gradgrind  & 

Smarty’ s  scales,  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union,  having 
no  jurisdiction  over  local  union 
meetings,  is  glad  to  recognize  any 
rates  which  the  worthy  villagers  see 
fit  to  establish.  A  compositor  work¬ 
ing  for  $15  can  be  a  good  unionist 
in  Jersey,  but  is  a  "rat”  in  New 
York.  If  there  are  no  unions,  the 
firm  engages  as  many  apprentices 
and  country  girls  as  they  can  place. 

They  give  them  just  money  enough 
to  pay  for  finery  and  luxuries,  bur¬ 
dening  parents,  husbands  and  lov¬ 
ers  with  the  cost  of  maintaining  their 
laborers.  Thus  Messrs.  Gradgrind 
&  Smarty  clearly  obtain  a  supply  of 
labor  force  for  which  they  do  not 
pay.  Sharing  the  fruits  of  their  par¬ 
asitism  with  their  city  customers, 
both  parties  fare  well  and  grow  fat.  Is  it  not  Quixotic  for 
the  New  York  Faculty  of  Printers’  Arithmetics  and  Ethics  to 
think  that  their  educational  policy  could  ever  undo  the  con¬ 
ditions  on  which  this  kind  of  parasitism  prospers? 

The  committee  of  the  Typothetae  has  also  made  a  most 
laborious  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  machine  composition 
and  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  just  price  for  work 
done  by  this  process  ought  to  be  about  60  cents  per  thousand 
ems.  Of  course,  the  admonitions  implied  in  the  computa¬ 
tions  of  the  committee  are  addressed  to  a  group  of  printers 


who  work  for  the  market  price,  which  is  much  lower.  Who 
are  the  determining  factors  in  the  formation  of  the  market 
price?  I  can  not  characterize  them,  for  they  have  no  char¬ 
acter —  as  printers,  I  mean  —  but  will  name  them  for  con¬ 
venience  sake  Sunday  &  Daily.  This  firm  is  very  rich. 
Its  income,  derived  from  publishing  newspapers,  is  said  to 
amount  to  millions  per  year.  They  have  hundreds  of  Lino¬ 
type  machines,  which  are  not  fully  occupied.  Now,  in  order 
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to  fill  up  the  time  of  their  compositors  they  set  up  those  peri¬ 
odicals  and  books,  which  were  in  former  times  the  mainstay 
of  the  printers’  craft.  Sunday  &  Daily  do  this  work  for  a 
price  which  would  in  regular  printing-offices  just  pay  the 
compositor.  They  can  do  so,  because  the  money  which 
their  compositors  earn,  by  filling  up  their  spare  time,  is 
money  found,  clear  profit,  inasmuch  as  they  have  to  pay 
their  labor  and  rent  anyway.  What  effect  will  the  compu¬ 
tation  of  the  Typothetae  have  upon  Sunday  &  Daily  ?  Will 
the  committee  dare  go  into  the  office  of  this  firm  and  read  to 
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them  the  homilies  which  they  publish  for  the  benefit  of 
their  victims  ?  I  think  not. 

Furthermore,  can  the  knowledge  of  the  just  price  of  Lino¬ 
type  composition  change  the  condition  created  by  the  Messrs. 
Sunday  &  Daily  ?  They  have  crippled  many  good  printing- 
offices  in  the  larger  cities  and  ruined  some  entirely.  The 
experienced  and  responsible  firms  have  lost  their  periodicals 
and  plain  bookwork,  which  gave  them  and  their  first-class 
employers  steady  work  and  regular  incomes.  The  average 
master  printers  can  not  think  of  introducing  the  typesetting 
machines  in  their  composing-rooms,  because  Sunday  &  Daily 
now  hold  all  the  work  in  the  city  fit  to  do  on  them,  at  rates 
which  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  union  operators  in  book 
offices.  Thus  it  has  come  about  that  the  machine,  which 
the  past  generation  of  master  printers  have  looked  to  as  to  a 
star  of  hope,  has  become  an  instrument  to  give  a  death-blow 
to  the  masters  and  journeymen  of  the  craft.  While  the 
union  book  offices,  losing  the  steady  work  which  they  need 
to  keep  their  highly  paid  staff,  discharge  union  labor  by  the 
score,  the  Hooks  &  Crooks  receive  a  powerful  impulse. 
With  the  help  of  poorly  paid  boys,  they  finish  up  the  com¬ 
position  done  by  Messrs.  Sunday  &  Daily.  The  small  job 
printers  can  thus  bring  out  the  work  which  formerly  required 
large  plants  and  union  help.  Shrewd  publishers  take 
advantage  of  this  condition.  They  distribute  the  same  work 
which  was  formerly  in  the  hands  of  one  responsible  crafts¬ 
man  among  four  irresponsible  firms.  Composition,  make¬ 
up,  presswork,  binding,  each  is  done  by  different  parties.  If 
anything  is  wrong,  one  party  blames  the  other,  but  the  pub¬ 
lisher  beats  them  all  down,  so  that  none  can  earn  more  than 
the  mere  necessaries  of  existence. 

This  is  the  havoc  wrought  in  the  printing  trades  by  Messrs. 
Sunday  &  Daily  and  their  highly  paid  Linotype  compositors. 
In  small  matters,  the  unions  act  like  fanatics  on  the  fallacy 
that  they  can  provide  work  for  their  unemployed  by  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  quantity  done  by  each  employed  workingman. 
On  a  large  scale,  they  tolerate  the  burdening  of  newspaper 
compositors  with  the  work  of  book-hands  without  extra  pay, 
and  send  the  old  "sticks”  by  the  hundreds  into  the  houses 
of  call,  providing  at  the  same  time  employment  for  the 
mendicant  rats. 

Indeed  there  is  a  great  task  for  a  Committee  on  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  the  Printing  Business,  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
soon  be  composed  of  men  who  have  the  courage  of  looking 
straight  into  the  face  of  truth  and  do  not  shirk  when  com¬ 
mon  sense  tells  them  that  it  requires  a  union  composed  of 
employers  and  employes  to  change  those  conditions  which- 
exist  through  the  discord  pf  the  craft. 

REPORT  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  TYPOGRAPHICAL  UNION. 

More  than  twenty-five  years  I  have  been  a  studious  reader 
of  the  typographical  journals,  in  order  to  know  the  drift  of 
trade-unionism  in  printerdom.  Though  often  disheartened 
by  the  boldness  of  visionaries  propagating  eccentric  errors, 
I  was  ever  and  again  encouraged  by  observing  the  slow  but 
steady  growth  of  true  trade-unionism.  The  strong  economic 
belief  on  which  it  rests  has  never  been  entirely  obliterated  from 
the  minds  of  journeymen  printers.  I  believe  there  is  now  as 
ever  a  taciturn  majority  which  holds  that  the  interests  of  the 
craft  precede  those  of  individual  craftsmen,  and  that  the 
welfare  of  the  commonwealth  is  more  important  than  that  of 
all  trades,  trusts  or  professions.  The  more  rampant  the 
writers  of  false  trade-unionism  grew,  mashing  all  distinct 
craft- interests  into  the  insipid  pap  called  "  class  consciousness,” 
the  oftener  I  met  journeymen  printers  pronouncing  the 
simple  truth  that  living  wages  depend  on  living  prices ; 
and  that  neither  organized  nor  unorganized  laborers  can  be 
happy  as  long  as  the  country  or  the  craft  to  which  they 
belong  is  in  a  bad  condition. 

Thus  assured  that  common  sense  had  a  strong  bottom  in 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  printers’  craft,  I  felt  encouraged  to 


ring  the  truths  of  ideal  trades-unionism  in  the  columns  of 
The  Inland  Printer,  because  our  profession  has  suffered 
more  than  any  other  business  from  the  fallacies  of  trade- 
individualism,  and,  therefore,  seemed  most  willing  to  give 
me  a  hearing.  The  progress  of  all  master  printers  is  ham¬ 
pered,  because  our  craft  is  in  reduced  circumstances.  Every 
day  we  must  witness,  with  aching  hearts,  how  the  trades  and 
professions  requiring  our  services  abuse  our  honorable  craft. 
With  subdued  anger,  we  are  smarting  under  the  daily  expe¬ 
rience  of  tricks  practiced  successfully  on  our  craft  by  mean, 
meddling  men  and  low-bred  higglers,  who  take  the  compen¬ 
sating  features  of  our  life  in  constant  competition.  Indeed, 
heart  and  brain  give  daily  evidence  that  our  Alma  Mater  — 
our  printing  craft — is  subjected  to  the  contumely  of  the 
world,  because  her  children,  quarreling  at  her  breast  about 
the  milk  which  is  to  nourish  them,  have  made  her  weak  and 
sick  to  death. 

Yet  the  master  printers,  united  in  the  Typothetae,  were 
too  proud  to  extend  the  hand  of  friendship  to  their  employes  ; 
and  the  International  Typographical  Union  was  too  weak  to 
follow  up  a  common  trade  policy  which  would  elevate  the 
printers’  craft,  that  is,  journeymen  and  masters  withal.  In 
this  emergency,  however,  there  appears  again,  spontaneously, 
an  array  of  true  trade-unionists  with  the  strong  armor  of 
common  sense.  Boudreault  publishes  "Real  Trade-union¬ 
ism”;  Northup  speaks  imperatively,  "I  demand  reform.” 
McNarney  expounds  "The  Foremost  Proposition,”  and  Spen¬ 
cer  wants  "The  Defense  Fund!”  All  these  writers  are  my 
allies,  because  they  dare  expose  the  appalling  weakness  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union  to  cope  with  the 
problem  of  securing  a  standard  rate  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  whoever  does  so,  rallies  all  those  journeymen  who 
are  free  from,  self-conceit  and  long  to  place  their  union  upon 
such  a  basis  as  will  command  respect  in  peace  and  success  in 
war. 

True  trade-unionism  begins  with  such  a  reformation  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union  and  of  the  Typothetae 
as  will  invest  these  two  national  bodies  with  plenipotentiary 
powers  to  think  and  act  for  their  subordinate  local  bodies. 
The  grand  work  ends  with  the  institution  of  one  strong 
trade  government,  after  the  model  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment,  deriving  its  powers  to  enact  and  enforce  common 
rules  from  the  consent  of  the  two  federations  under  them. 
Living  prices  and  living  wages  will  follow  as  sure  as  pros¬ 
perity  follows  peace,  and  as  sure  as  strength  follows  unity. 

I  believe,  and  I  hope,  in  common  with  every  intelligent 
workingman,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  trade-union  should 
be  one  and  indivisible  within  the  limits  of  each  trade,  and 
that  the  existing  lines  of  demarcation,  which  are  drawn  by 
localities,  races  or  religions,  are  pernicious  to  the  cause  of 
labor.  In  other  words,  I  believe  that  trade-unionism,  for 
example  like  that  of  the  printers  in  New  York,  misses  its 
ends,  because  three  independent  bodies,  separated  by  racial 
and  religious  division  lines,  as  well  as  a  number  of  small 
unions  in  the  neighborhood,  legalize  inconsistent  rules  and 
scales.  The  life  of  trade-unionism  is  a  uniform  minimal 
scale  and  a  standard  workday,  insuring  living  wages  wher¬ 
ever  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  waves.  The  liberty  of  small 
coteries  of  Germans,  Hebrews,  Bridgeporters  or  Kalama- 
zooters  to  nibble  on  the  minimal  scale  or  to  legalize  longer 
than  the  standard  hours,  is  death  to  trade-unionism. 

Secondly,  I  believe  that  the  fighting  strength  of  a  trade- 
union  lies  not  in  the  large  bank  account  of  a  numerically 
strong  local  body,  nor  in  the  liberality  of  its  members  to 
support  sister  unions  when  in  trouble,  but  in  the  ready  cash 
of  a  central  trade  government  and  the  discipline  of  the  local 
bodies  and  their  members.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
trade  government  ought  to  have  unlimited  control  of  the 
strike  funds  of  local  bodies,  as  well  as  the  absolute  right  and 
duty  to  levy  taxes  and  to  issue  mandates  to  local  unions  and 
their  members  whenever  exigencies  require  it.  It  is  past  the 
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possibility  of  the  wisest  man  on  earth  to  predetermine  by 
fixed  rules  how  trade  interests  must  be  protected  in  all  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  business  life.  The  best  generalship  is  bound  to 
fail  if  its  strategy  and  tactics  are  determined  through  the 
cumbersome  devices  of  home  rule  with  its  referendum  ap¬ 
pendages.  The  best  attorney  of  the  thousands  of  individual 
laborers  can  not  conclude  favorable  labor  contracts,  valid 
for  the  whole  trade,  if  he  have  ho  power  to  act  according  to 
judgment  at  the  moment  when  he  is  bargaining  with  the 
employers. 

My  dear  printers,  I  ask  you  as  comrades  in  this  struggle 
of  trade-unionism  against  trade-individualism  how  can  you 
expect  the  master  printers  to  respect  your  cause  if  you  your¬ 
self  persist  in  legalizing  the  glaring  apostasy  from  the  first 
article  of  trade-union  faith  :  Identical  pay  for  identical  work 
in  an  identical  country? 

Is  there  any  one  among  you  who  will  deny  that  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  administration  which  permits  each  town  to  have  its 
own  standard  rate  and  working  rules  must  act  upon  the  very 
life  of  trade-unionism  just  as  disintegratingly  as  would  the 
weakness  of  a  local  union  to  let  each  member  fix  his  own 
standard  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  ? 

Indeed,  the  strangest  phenomenon  of  our  age  is  that  the 
master  printers  look  to  the  International  Typographical 


further  argument  the  thorough  reformation  of  this  body  and 
its  investiture  with  as  much  power  as  is  needed  to  issue 
mandates,  not  only  to  local  unions  composed  of  six  members, 
but  also  to  the  Big  Six  of  the  Empire  City. 

notes. 

The  Common  Rule  of  the  Workshops  is  the  indispensable 
weapon  of  the  intelligent  and  far-sighted  craftsmen  against 
the  stubborn  and  selfish  of  their  trade. 

Anarchy,  that  is,  an  unregulated  condition  of  appren¬ 
tices,  journeymen  and  masters  of  a  craft,  is  never  a  lasting, 
but  always  merely  a  passing  condition  of  a  trade. 

The  success  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers  of  England 
is  due  to  their  principle  of  considering  the  funds  of  local 
branches  as  the  property  of  the  Amalgamations. —  Brentano , 
English  Tradeunions,  140. 

The  agitation  of  organized  craftsmen  is  but  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  consciousness  that  the  trade  should  adopt  a  more 
suitable  system  of  regulating  not  only  its  internal  affairs,  but 
also  its  method  of  dealing  with  those  who  require  its  services. 

Those  trade-unions  which  have  most  completely  recog¬ 
nized  that  centralization  of  finance  implies,  in  a  militant 
organization,  centralization  of  administration,  have  proved 


they  declaim  against  it.  But  they  are  repulsed  by  the  half- 

economic  creed.  They  know  full  well  that  the  International 
Typographical  Union  gives  an  unjust  preference  to  suburban 
printers  by  legalizing  such  glaring  differences  in  the  standard 
wages  as  exist,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  industrial 
centers. 

The  employers  can  not  consider  the  union  men  as  equals 
in  collective  bargaining,  valid  for  the  whole  trade,  if  they 
shirk  the  duty  of  doing  their  share  in  abolishing  the  present 
anarchy  of  competition,  which  pares  down  the  incomes  of 
journeymen  and  masters  alike.  Those  high-minded  printers 
who  understand  full  well  that  common  action  is  necessary  to 
shift  the  burden  of  competition  from  the  price  to  the  quality 
of  printed  matter,  will  justly  refuse  to  negotiate  with  a 
national  federation  of  printers’  unions,  which  persists  in  car¬ 
rying  on  a  small  guerilla  war  against  individual  employers, 
while  it  ignores  the  most  abominable  parasitism  which  is 
growing  up  under  the  eyes  of  its  largest  local  unions. 

Therefore,  the  International  Typographical  Union  should 
begin  at  once  with  a  general  leveling  up  of  the  conditions  of 
labor  which  they  have  gained  so  far.  This  requires  without 


The  object  of  organized  labor  is  to  substitute  the  system 
of  collective  bargaining  for  the  existing  custom  of  individual 
bargaining  for  wages  in  order  to  institute  standard  rates  and 
a  normal  day  in  the  whole  country.  Will  the  "International” 
please  answer :  In  which  way  do  erratic  strikes  undertaken 
by  local  unions  to  confer  the  degree  of  brotherhood  upon 
spaceband  cleaners  promote  the  object  of  progressive  trade- 
unions  or  the  interests  of  journeymen  printers  ? 

There  is  no  workshop  without  discipline,  and  there  is  no 
discipline  without  compulsion.  This  is  because  every  work¬ 
shop  has  a  purpose,  and  because  no  purpose  can  be  reached 
without  common  action,  which  depends  upon  discipline  —  the 
visible  result  of  compulsion.  In  the  patriarchal  age  the 
compulsion  of  the  workshop  was  exerted  by  the  master.  In 
our  democratic  century  master  and  journeymen  ought  to 
exert  it  conjointly.  The  method  to  introduce  self-govern¬ 
ment  is  to  adopt  a  Common  Rule  and  a  Common  Scale  valid 
for  the  whole  trade. 

John  Fielding,  secretary  of  the  Bolton  Provincial  Cotton 
Spinners’  Association,  in  England,  wrote,  after  a  terrible 
defeat  of  his  organization  in  1878  :  "  The  result  of  not  having 
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ry  was  that,  when  a  strike  occurred,  some  of 
3  were  at  the  point  of  bankruptcy,  while  others 
ient  funds  for  maintaining  the  struggle.  They 
1  out  that  their  real  fighting  strength  was  gauged, 
not  by  the  worth  of  their  richest  branch,  but  by  the  poorest. 
It  was  an  exemplification  of  the  law  of  mechanics,  that  the 
strength  of  the  chain  is  represented  by  its  weakest  link.'" 


ESTIMATING 
QUERIES 

f  AND 

COMMENTS 


I.  I.  C.,”  care  The  li 


movement  on  foot  in  a  number  of  cities  to  bring  the  master 
printers  together  for  the  purpose  of  securing  better  prices 
for  their  product.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  time- 
honored  plan  of  allowing  the  customer  to  make  the  price  for 
work  should  have  been  stopped  long  ago.  The  custom  of 
many  users  of  printing  of  taking  an  order  or  a  number  of 
orders  and  shopping  around  from  one  printer  to  another 
until  they  find  one  who  makes  an  error  in  his 
figures  or  misjudges  the  ar 
,  the  weight  of  paper  or 
entirely  too 
’  occasionally  mi 
;n  they  ask  for  1 
my  opportunity  to  secure 
He  immediately  m 
ure  which  hardly 
idea  that  the  shopper  is 
ing  and  that  if  this  orde 

a  small  loss,  other  work  will  follow,  and  in  the 
end  the  loss  can  be  made  good  by  adding  a 
little  to  each  future  order.  He  accordingly 
takes  the  order,  rushes  it  through  and  delivers 
it  promptly,  only  to  find  that  the  next  order 
of  the  "new  customer”  goes  to  the  lowest 
bidder  as  usual.  Not  feeling  disposed  to  lose 
on  this  one,  he  has  figured  to  make  a  little 
profit.  The  customer  naturally  goes  first  to 


the  man  who 
who  figured  hi 
through  finds  c 
ture  the  work, 
the  first  order 
tunity  to  make 
where  a  large  r 
to  from  $500  to 
by  one  house,  a 
Very  seldom  w: 
parison  betwee 
that  particular 
uniform  and  n 
The 
this 

a  day,  and  all  v 
work  passed  int 
a  system  of  asl 
small,  with  the 


first  order,  and  before  he  gets 
l  cut  a  fair  price  in  two  to  cap- 
follows  that  the  man  who  took 
o  get  acquainted”  never  has  an  oppor- 
>od  his  loss.  I  have  knowledge  of  a  case 
mfacturing  concern’s  printing,  amounting 
00  per  month,  was  all  practically  handled 
was  charged  for  at  a  fair,  reasonable  profit, 
a  price  asked,  and  then  merely  as  a  corn- 
two  or  more  styles  they  had  in  mind  for 
b.  The  result  was  their  work  all  looked 
:,  and  the  paper  was  of  a  good  quality, 
after  the  ordering  was  not  occupied  with 
duties  to  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
it  smoothly  until  he  was  promoted  and  his 
)ther  hands.  His  successor  at  once  began 
g  for  estimates  on  every  order,  large  or 
that  nearly  his  e 


up  with  receiving  bids  and  placing  orders  which  his  prede¬ 
cessor  handled  in  two  or  three  hours  a  week.  Of  course  he 
lessened  the  cost  quite  materially,  but  the  quality  and  gen¬ 
eral  character  of  the  work  suffered  to  a  surprising  degree. 
During  the  new  man’s  incumbency  I  actually  saw  one  of 
their  large  catalogues  being  printed  in  a  small  office  where 
the  presswork  was  done  two  pages  at  a  time  on  a  Gordon 
press.  Today  their  stationery  and  advertising  matter  will 
not  compare  with  the  smallest  manufacturer  in  their  line, 
the  work  is  being  done  by  a  dozen  or  more  printing-offices, 
their  cuts  i 
printers  coi 
order  placed  by  the  1 
together  and  compare  notes,  how  much  I 
them  all,  and  if  the  customer  could  only  1 
it,  how  much  better  it  would  be  for  him,  too. 

Comparative  Weights. — A  point  which  often  puzzles 
beginners  as  well  as  a  number  of  the  older  heads,  is  the 
question  of  how  to  get  at  the  weight  of  an  odd-sized  sheet. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  refer  to  a  table  of  comparative 
weights  which  can  be  found  in  a  number  of  the  catalogues 
issued  by  the  paper  houses,  and  get  the  comparative  weight 
of  the  regular  sizes,  but  often  the  sheet  on  which  you  require 
to  run  a  large  order  most  economically  must  be  made  to 
order.  Your  customer  looks  at  the  various  samples,  and 
selects  a  sheet  and  tells  you  to  figure  on  say,  for  example,  25 
by  38 — 80  pounds  to  the  ream.  On  measuring  the  size  of 
find  that  it  will  cut  to  waste  from  any 
l  this  particular  stock  is  made,  but  that 
t  from  say  34  by  45.  This,  of  course,  is 
an  odd  size,  and  must  be  made  to  order.  The  job,  however, 
will  require  over  1,000  pounds,  and  will  be  accepted  as  a  mill 
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order,  and  can  be  delivered  under  ordinary  circumstances  in 
from  two  to  three  weeks.  The  question  then  arises,  what 
weight  will  I  have  to  figure  the  34  by  45  sheet  in  order  to  get 
the  same  thickness  as  the  25  by  38  —  80-pound  sheet  ? 
Answer. —  Multiply  34  by  45,  which  gives  you  the  number  of 
square  inches  in  the  sheet ;  then  multiply  the  result  by  80, 
the  known  weight  of  the  other  size ;  then  divide  the  result 
by  950,  the  number  of  square  inches  in  the  25  by  38  sheet, 
and  the  result  will  be  the  weight  of  the  34  by  45  sheet. 


BY  CHARLES  H.  COCHRANE. 


TABLE  OF  COMPARATIVE  WEIGHTS  OF  REGULAR  SIZES  OF 
FLAT  WRITING  PAPERS  AND  BOOK  PAPERS. 


match  in  left-hand  column.  Follow  this  line  to  the  right,  to  the  column  of 


the  proposed  size,  in  which  will  be  found  the  approximate  weight  desired. 


COMMON  SENSE  IN  SPELLING. 

A  Senate  committee  has  decided  that  "  Porto  Rico  ”  is  the 
proper  spelling  of  our  new  island  territory,  and  not  "Puerto 
Rico,”  after  the  local  and  Spanish  usage.  The  spelling 
adopted  by  the  committee  ought  to  prevail.  It  is  the  easiest 
and  simplest  form,  and  in  accordance  with  common-sense 
principles.  Whenever  an  opportunity  presents  itself,  as  in 
this  case,  to  choose  between  a  phonetic  form  of  spelling  and 
an  intricate  or  more  involved  form,  the  former  ought  always 
to  be  adopted.  Silent  letters  and  fantastic  combinations  in 
words  impose  a  useless  and  wholly  unnecessary  tax  upon  the 
memory  and  intellect,  and  they  ought  to  be  ruled  out  of  the 
English  language  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Life  is  too  short 
and  time  too  precious  to  be  spent  in  trying  to  master  the 
absurdities  of  the  spelling-book  which  have  no  excuse  for 
existence. — Leslie's  Weekly. 


Ideas  gleaned  from  The  Inland  Printer  and  put  into 
practice  have  given  me  over  five  hundred  dollars’  worth  of 
business  during  the  year  that  I  would  not  have  gotten  other¬ 
wise. —  J.  Bruce  Hess'  Printing  and  Publishing  House , 
Mannington ,  West  Virginia. 


(For  other  patents  see  the  various  departments.) 

Patent  No.  641,152  shocked  a  good  many  in  the  craft 
because  it  referred  to  Walter  Scott,  the  genial  press-builder, 
as  "deceased.”  Of  course  this  was  a  blunder.  The  patent 


shows  an  inlay-sheet-supplying  device  designed  to  operate 
automatically. 

Feeding-machine  patents  continue  to  grow  in  number. 
William  Carter,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  is  responsible  for  No. 
639,960,  which  operates  by  suction  holes  on  the  cylinder  3. 


which  shows  some  new  details.  Richard  H.  Scott  and 
Henry  C.  Teel,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  patented  No.  640,709,  which 
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is  certainly  simple.  Abel  Bug,  of  Berlin,  Germany,  produced 
No.  640,991,  which  was  accepted  by  the  Patent  Office  not¬ 
withstanding  his  funny  name. 


The  folders  patented  are  [even  more  numerous  than  the 
feeders  this  month.  W.  Lang  and  W.  Zander,  of  Chicago, 
patented  No.  641,303,  in  which  the  sheet  is  buckled  or  partly 
creased  in  advance  so  as  to  come  to  the  folding-rollers  in  the 
condition  shown  in  the  drawing.  H.  K.  King,  of  the  Cham¬ 


bers  Company,  has  taken  out  Nos.  640,570  and  640,571,  cov¬ 
ering  various  improved  details.  Wellington  Downing  and 
Frederick  H.  Wendt,  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  in  No.  641,000, 
show  means  for  varying  the  distance  between  the  supports 


at  the  folding  line.  E.  H.  and  C.  P.  Cottrell,  in  No.  640,100, 
exhibit  an  elaborate  machine  for  cutting  sheets  into  shorter 
lengths  or  sections  and  folding  them  together.  Frank  Wulff , 
of  Colusa,  California,  as  No.  640,248,  patents  a  simple  one¬ 
fold  machine. 

E.  C.  and  F.  L.  Jones,  of  Boston,  have  been  improving 
the  ticket-printing  machine  of  the  Graham-Jones  Company, 
by  a  number  of  devices  in  patent  No.  640,568. 

The  improved  book-stitching  machine  illustrated  as  No. 
640,417,  is  by  Frederick  P. 

Rosback,  of  Chicago. 

Johnson  R.  Corbin,  of 
Philadelphia,  describes  a 
new  method  of  printing, 
and  two  machines  for  car¬ 
rying  it  out,  in  patents  Nos. 

640,447,  640,633  and  640,- 
634.  He  transfers  the  ink 
from  an  electrotype-plate 
surface  to  a  rubber  or  com¬ 
position  surface  on  a  cyl¬ 
inder,  and  prints  on  the 
paper  from  this  transfer. 

In  this  way  he  prints  both 
sides  of  the  paper  at  once, 
without  make-ready,  and 
in  the  diagrammatic  ma¬ 
chine  here  shown  prints 
six  colors  on  both  sides  of 
the  web  that  passes  per¬ 
pendicularly  through  the 
center. 

The  elaborate  proof- 
press,  shown  as  No.  640,- 
745,  is  designed  by  T.  G. 

Claridge,  and  assigned  to 
the  Hoes. 

An  effective  appearing 
clamping  device  for  paper- 
cutters  has  been  patented  by  E.  M.  Lockwood,  of  Phoenix- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  and  assigned  to  the  Oswego  Machine 
Works. 

Patent  No.  640,013,  by  S.  A.  Neidich,  of  Philadelphia, 
covers  the  method  of  producing  combined  and  assimilated 
printed  and  typewritten  work,  which  consists  in  making  a 
mechanically  printed  impression  through  a  textile  fabric, 
from  which  the  ink  for  said  impression  is  solely  derived,  and 
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manually  typewriting  a  portion  of  the  work  through  an 
identical  textile  fabric  from  which  the  ink  for  said  portion  is 
solely  derived,  employing  for  the  respective  impressions  type 
productive  of  corresponding  irregularities  therein,  and  using 
ink,  for  the  printed  impressions,  which,  when  applied  to  the 
paper,  will  resemble  the  ink  of  the  typewritten  impressions. 

A  three-tiered  web  printing-machine  is  patented  as  No. 
640,923,  by  Isidor  Lam,  of  Vienna,  Austria. 

An  automatically  clamping  paper-cutter  is  covered  by 
patent  No.  640,713,  issued  by  Robert  F.  Sproule,  of  London. 


The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  candidly  and  briefly  criti¬ 
cise  specimens  of  printing  submitted  hereto.  The  large  number  of 
specimens  submitted  makes  it  necessary  that  all  comments  shall  be 
brief,  and  no  discourtesy  is  intended  in  the  seeming  bluntness  of 
adverse  criticisms.  Contributors  who  fear  adverse  criticism  must 
give  notice  that  they  desire  only  favorable  mention,  and  should 
their  specimens  not  deserve  praise  no  comment  whatever  will  be 
made.  Samples  intended  for  review  under  this  head  should  be 
mailed  to  this  office  flat,  and  plainly  marked  on  corner  “Alpha.” 

H.  J.  Holness,  of  the  Ballston  Journal,  Ballston  Spa,  New  York,  sub¬ 
mits  a  few  samples  of  letter-heads,  the  composition  on  which  is  neat  and 
artistic,  and  the  presswork  good. 

Huntley  S.  Turner,  Ayer,  Massachusetts.—  Your  samples  are  neat 
in  design  and  execution.  Your  own  letter-head  in  two  colors  and  gold  is 
very  artistic,  and  could  scarcely  be  improved  upon. 

Adkins  Printing  Company,  New  Britain,  Connecticut,  submits 
samples  of  covers  of  The  Pirate ,  all  of  which  are  neat  and  artistic  speci¬ 
mens  of  typography  in  color-printing  and  embossing. 

E.  L.  Sutton,  Pond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin.—  The  card  of  the  Courier 
Printing  House  is  a  neat  piece  of  work  in  four  colors.  The  bill-head  is 
neatly  and  forcefully  displayed,  and  presswork  excellent. 

Brady,  "The  Printer,”  of  Statesville,  North  Carolina,  does  excellent 
printing,  as  evidenced  by  the  specimens  of  his  work  submitted.  Compo¬ 
sition  is  neat  and  artistic,  and  shows  pains  taken  in  execution.  Press- 
work  is  of  a  high  class  of  merit. 

F.  W.  Haigh,  Toledo,  Ohio.—  The  card  which  you  submit  is  in  every 
respect  a  most  artistic  piece  of  work.  Composition,  presswork,  ink  and 
color  of  card  are  all  harmonious,  and  combine  to  produce  what  might  be 
termed  a  perfect  piece  of  typography. 

The  Journal ,  Niagara  Palls,  New  York,  sends  out  a  neatly  printed 
folder  in  two  colors,  setting  forth  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  liberal 
use  of  the  advertising  columns  of  the  Journal.  The  composition  is  excel¬ 
lent  and  the  presswork  of  good  quality. 

Roy  Anderson,  Greenville,  Texas.—  The  work  submitted  by  you  is 
good  in  composition  and  presswork.  A  little  too  much  work  has  been 
put  on  the  Larkin  card  —  the. diagonal  rule  and  tint  could  have  been  omit¬ 
ted  without  detracting  from  its  appearance. 

Samples  of  commercial  stationery  from  the  Harmon- Whipple  Com¬ 
pany,  West  Superior,  Wisconsin,  are  excellent  specimens  of  that  class  of 
printing.  The  composition  is  neat  and  effective,  and  the  presswork  good. 
The  business  cards  in  two  colors  are  especially  striking. 

J.  L.  &  John  Melvin,  Claysville,  Pennsylvania,  submit  two  letter¬ 
heads  for  criticism.  The  Simon  White  letter-head  would  be  better  with¬ 
out  the  ornaments  (and  do  not  try  to  print  half-tone  cuts  on  hard  linen 
papers).  The  Knights  of  the  Maccabees  letter-head  is  neat  and  well 
printed. 

A  few  neat  samples  of  printing  and  embossing  have  been  received 
from  Gatchell  &  Manning,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  giving  evidence  of 
their  artistic  ability  in  the  making  of  engraving  plates  for  work,  both 
plain  and  in  colors.  There  is  a  snap  about  their  work  that  is  very 
pleasing. 

"A  Little  Talk  About  Lock-mailing  Envelopes”  is  the  title  of 
a  brochure  sent  out  by  L.  H.  Cahan  &  Co.,  310  Chestnut  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  neat  piece  of  typography  describing  in  pithy 
sentences  their  special  envelope,  with  price-list  of  same.  The  work  is 
artistically  prepared. 

Woodward  &  Tiernan  Printing  Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
has  sent  out  a  very  beautiful  poster  calendar  for  1900,  the  central  figure  of 
which  is  a  decorative  head  after  a  design  by  the  celebrated  French  poster 
artist  Mucha,  The  work  is  done  by  the  three-color  half-tone  process,  and 
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with  the  aid  of  gold  and  a  handsome  background  of  brown  makes  a  very 
attractive  hanger.  It  is  in  keeping  with  all  the  work  which  emanates  from 
this  well-known  St.  Louis  house. 

J.  A.  Kinney,  Aurora,  Iowa.—  The  samples  of  your  work  are  good, 
especially  the  blotter,  the  design  and  arrangement  of  colors  being  excel¬ 
lent.  The  lithogravure  tints  on  the  note-heads  should  have  been  worked 
in  a  color  not  near  so  strong  as  that  used.  Pale,  delicate  colors  are  best 
suited  for  such  work. 

The  J.  C.  Blair  Company,  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania,  sends  a  pack¬ 
age  of  neat  and  artistic  specimens  of  typographical  work.  The  calendar 
for  1900  is  very  attractive.  The  "Pointed  Remarks  ”  leaflet  is  excellent  in 
design  and  execution.  Composition  and  presswork  on  all  the  samples 
are  almost  above  criticism. 

The  Inland  Printer  acknowledges  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  tickets 
and  invitation  to  the  third  informal  hop  of  Detroit  Job  Pressmen, 
Feeders’  and  Assistants’  Union,  No.  40,  at  the  Evening  News  Auditorium, 
Thursday,  February  22.  The  invitation  was  tastefully  set  up  and  printed 
in  red  and  green  on  buff  paper,  the  effect  being  harmonious. 

The  Myers  Printing  House,  617  Camp  street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 
has  issued  a  series  of  souvenir  postal  cards  of  New  Orleans.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  are  printed  in  one  color,  and  a  .decorative  border  in  another  color. 
The  samples  sent  include  a  scene  on  the  levee,  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  city, 
Jackson’s  statue,  city  hall,  boat  loads  of  cotton  and  other  views. 

A  most  artistic  calendar  has  been  issued  by  Henry  Tirrill  &  Co.,  St. 
Louis.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  four-leaf  clover,  edged  with  forget-me-nots. 
In  each  of  the  four  panels,  or  leaves,  is  a  daintily  colored  picture  of  the 
wooing  and  winning  of  a  young  couple  in  the  dress  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  calendar  is  one  of  the  prettiest  we  have  seen  this  year. 

A.  F.  Dbngler,  Cleveland,  Ohio.— The  brochure  entitled  "  Origin  of 
Beethoven’s  Moonlight  Sonata,”  is  a  neatly  designed  and  executed  piece 
of  typography.  The  design  on  front  page  of  cover  is  very  appropriate, 
but  would  have  been  more  effective  if  printed  in  silver  bronze  and  been 
tied  with  a  very  pale  blue  ribbon  instead  of  the  dark  color  which  you 
selected. 

The  Merry  &  Nicholson  Printing  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
in  sending  out  a  removal  notice,  takes  occasion  to  show  what  neat  work  in 
typography  it  is  capable  of  executing.  The  booklet  is  of  eight  pages, 
each  printed  in  black  and  red,  on  one  side  only  of  the  stock,  on  deckel- 
edged  paper,  with  tinted  cover.  The  composition  is  good  and  presswork 
excellent. 

The  "Story  of  a  Newspaper”  is  a  neat  booklet  issued  by  the  Repub 
lican,  Boone  county,  Iowa,  narrating  the  inception  and  progress  of  the 
Republican.  The  work  is  illustrated  with  many  half-tones,  but  the  ink 
used  is  not  so  clear  as  it  might  be,  some  of  the  illustrations  being  muddy 
in  appearance.  The  composition  is  all  right,  but  presswork  could  be 
improved. 

The  Nusbaum  Book  &  News  Company,  through  Sidney  L.  Nusbaum, 
has  sent  out  a  neatly  printed  announcement,  the  composition  and  press- 
work  on  which  —  done  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Neville,  of  the  firm  of  Wilkinson  & 
Neville,  of  the  same  place— are  both  of  good  quality.  A  corner  card 
on  the  envelope  enclosing  the  announcement  is  also  a  neat  piece  of 
typography. 

The  Printers'  Review  is  a  handsomely  printed  16-page  periodical 
issued  by  Golding  &  Co.,  Boston,  with  branches  at  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Chicago.  The  Review  treats  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
printers’  machinery,  with  illustrated  articles  descriptive  thereof,  and 
advertises  the  latest  labor-saving  devices  on  the  market  for  printers’  use. 
It  is  very  well  set  and  admirably  printed. 

The  Gottschalk  Printing  Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  printed  a  very 
handsome  menu  for  the  annual  banquet  of  the  St.  Louis  Typothetae,  on 
Franklin’s  birthday,  January  17.  It  consisted  of  four  leaves  and  a  finely 
printed  portrait  of  "  Ben,”  tied  with  silk  ribbon  to  a  dark-colored  beveled 
gold-edged  card  as  a  background.  The  composition  was  neatly  dis¬ 
played,  and  the  presswork  —  in  red  and  black  —  very  well  executed. 

Walter  E.  McLain,  New  Vineyard,  Maine,  sends  a  package  of  com¬ 
mercial  stationery,  referring  to  which  he  says  :  "I have  had  no  experience 
in  a  printing-office,  and  all  I  know  about  it  I  have  picked  up  since  I  got 
the  office,  about  a  year  ago.”  The  work  is  very  well  done  for  one  so 
trained,  but  there  is  evidenced  the  usual  tendency  in  beginners  to  use  too 
much  ornamentation  in  composition.  The  presswork  is  of  good  quality. 

Bains  &  Scarsbrook,  75  Fairfax  Road,  South  Hampstead,  London, 
England,  send  out  a  useful  memo,  calendar,  printed  on  good  stock  in 
first-class  typographical  style,  which  should  prove  a  useful  advertisement 
and  trade-bringer.  A  local  guide  and  almanac  of  240  pages  is  printed  on 
heavy  enameled  stock,  the  ads.  in  two  colors,  with  many  half-tone  por¬ 
traits  of  local  celebrities.  Both  composition  and  presswork  are  of  a  high 

A  booklet  of  tasty  design  and  workmanship  comes  to  us  from 
Bartlett  &  Company,  New  York.  It  describes  the  Goodson  Graphotype 
Machine,  made  by  the  Goodson  Graphotype  Company,  Park  Row  build¬ 
ing.  New  York.  The  title  is:  "The  Mechanical  Substitute  for  the  Hand 
Compositor  and  Foundry  Bill  and  Articles  reprinted  from  The  Inland 
Printer  of  October  and  August,  1899,  concerning  the  Various  Machines 
for  Type  Casting  and  Setting  and  their  Comparative  Merits.”  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  reading,  as  well  as  being  an  excellent  piece  of  typographical  work. 
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Those  desiring  substitutes  for  hand  composition  should  write  to  the 
Goodson  people  for  one  of  these  books. 

"Swift’s  Publicity.  No.  2,”  is  a  collection  of  the  latest  ads.  used 
by  Swift  &  Company,  Chicago,  gathered  into  book  form  and  issued  by 
William  M.  Shirley,  manager  of  the  advertising  department  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  ads.  are  printed  on  extra  heavy  fine  enameled  stock  with  the 
best  of  ink,  and  will  be  valuable  to  the  ad.  writer  and  setter  in  suggesting 
new  ideas  and  methods  of  display  in  ad.  building.  The  collection  is  neatly 
bound  in  paper  cover  and  tied  with  silk  cord. 

We  reproduce  in  miniature  a  clever  advertisement  for  a  furniture 


Railway  Gazette.  The  arrangement  of  a  price-list  in  the  form  of  a  rail¬ 
way  time-table  is  a  novelty,  and  the  advertisement  should  certainly. 

The  New  Zealand  Government  Printing  Office  Time-Work  Compos¬ 
itors’  Chapel  send  their  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Greeting  to  their 
fellow-craftsmen  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  in  the  shape  of  a  neatly 
printed  card  with  half-tone  cut  showing  portraits  of  all  the  members  of 
the  chapel,  with  the  names  of  the  members  printed  below.  The  kindness 
and  good  wishes  of  our  Antipodean  brethren  are  reciprocated,  and  we 
wish  them  prosperity  and  happiness  during  the  present  year. 

From  Dr.  Lovinsohn  &  Co.,  Berlin,  Germany,  we  have  received  a 
poster  advertising  their  printing  and  lithographic  inks.  We  should  judge 
that  it  was  intended  to  show  more  particularly  the  inks  intended  for  three- 
color  process-work,  as  three  female  figures  garbed  in  blue,  red  and  yel¬ 
low  are  offering  rays  of  these  colors  to  a  lithographic  artist,  while  one  of 
them  points  to  the  sky  as  being  the  source  of  color.  It  is  an  attractive 
picture  and  should  prove  a  good  advertisement  for  this  ink  house. 

Mrs.  Davis  Cox,  Huntsville,  Texas,  has  issued  a  neat  pamphlet 
entitled,  "Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute  and  Huntsville  Through  a 
Camera.”  It  contains  104  pages  enclosed  in  a  handsomely  printed  and 
embossed  cover.  The  composition  throughout  is  well  executed  and  the 
presswork  of  a  high  class.  Mrs.  Cox  designed  all  the  ads.  and  prepared 
nearly  all  the  subject-matter,  and  is  deserving  of  much  praise  for  the 
excellence  of  the  work  from  both  literary  and  mechanical  points  of  view. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Detroit  Photographic  Company,  scenic 
and  art  publishers,  Detroit,  Michigan,  The  Inland  Printer  is  in  receipt 
of  four  very  handsome  Indian  pictures.  These  photographic  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  the  noble  red  man  are  executed  in  colors  by  the  Detroit  Photo¬ 
graphic  Company’s  special  Aac  process  of  color  photography,  which 
reproduces  not  only  a  perfect  likeness  of  the  subject,  but  absolute  faith¬ 
fulness  so  far  as  color  goes.  The  pictures  are  mounted  on  suitable’ 
board,  and  surrounded  by  a  wide  mat  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the 


picture,  and  make  handsome  decorations  for  any  wall.  The  subjects 
include  Apache  chief,  "James  A.  Garfield”;  "Buckskin  Charlie,”  sub¬ 
chief  of  the  Utes ;  Ute  chief,  Sevara,  and  family ;  the  cigarette  smoker, 
"Moki  Pueblo.”  The  process  by  which  these  pictures  are  made  seems 
particularly  well  adapted  for  the  reproduction  of  Indian  pictures. 

"About  a  Print  Shop  in  the  Old  Quaker  Town”  is  a  handsomely 
printed  folder  sent  out  by  Henry  B.  Croskey,  of  3325  Powelton  avenue, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  The  work  is  printed  in  the  William  Morris 
style,  with  fancy  initials  and  ornaments  in  color,  on  deckle-edged  stock, 
sewed  with  floss  silk,  with  cover  printed  in  green  and  silver  bronzes. 
Such  artistic  printing  ought  to  bring  numerous  orders  from  those  who 
appreciate  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
good  thing. 

The  Sprague  Electric  Company,  New  York,  has  issued  a  second 
edition  of  its  catalogue  No.  58,  describing  the  methods  of  applying  elec¬ 
tric  power  to  machinery  of  many  descriptions.  The  illustrations  which 
would  particularly  attract  the  printer  are  those  showing  the  motors 
attached  to  the  Linotype  machine,  to  printing-presses,  embossing-presses, 
paper-cutting-machines,  ruling-machines,  wire-stitchers,  gathering-ma¬ 
chines,  jig-saws,  planers,  routers,  etc.  The  printing  is  done  by  Bartlett 
&  Company,  New  York. 

The  Acme  Publishing  Company,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  submits 
a  price-list  which  is  on  the  'whole  a  creditable  piece  of  work,  but  the  title- 
page,  which  should  have  been  the  best,  is  the  worst  of  all  the  pages  in  the 
booklet.  The  heavy  rules  should  have  been  at  the  bottom  and  right  of  the 
panels  instead  of  at  the  top  and  left,  and  then  care  should  have  been 
taken  that  joints  were  properly  made,  or,  better  yet,  that  whole  pieces  of 
rule  should  have  been  used.  This  carelessness  detracts  from  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  a  neat  little  pamphlet. 

J.  G.  Schelter  &  Giesecke,  typefounders,  Leipsic,  Germany,  have 
issued  a  handsome  48-page  pamphlet  showing  some  new  cuts  and  orna¬ 
ments  intended  for  cover  and  title-page  decoration.  Examples,  taste¬ 
fully  arranged,  are  presented  in  different  colors  of  ink,  enabling  prospec¬ 
tive  purchaser  to  see  the  effects  produced  by  proper  type  display  in 
connection  with  the  cuts.  The  drawing  of  the  illustrations  is  excellent. 
The  new  material  ought  to  have  a  good  sale.  The  Inland  Printer 
acknowledges,  with  thanks,  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet. 

Robert  Duncan  &  Company,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada,  submits 
samples  of  letter-heads  for  criticism.  They  are  all  good  specimens  of 
artistic  composition,  being  neat  in  design  and  execution.  In  a  letter 
accompanying  the  package  Messrs.  Duncan  say:  "For  the  purpose  of 
calling  the  attention  of  our  customers  to  the  fact  that  we  do  printing,  we 
change  our  letter-heads  every  few  weeks.”  We  think  this  is  an  excellent 
plan,  and  that  no  better  could  be  devised  to  impress  the  fact  on  the  minds 
of  customers  or  prospective  customers.  Both  composition  and  press- 
work  are  excellently  well  done. 

A  large  and  varied  assortment  of  samples  of  typography  has  been 
received  from  Lewis  L.  Rettew  &  Co.,  Reading,  Pennsylvania.  Most  of 
the  work  is  well  designed  and  set,  with  a  tendency,  however,  to  too  much 
ornamentation.  In  the  Celery  Compound  labels  the  mistake  has  been 
made  of  giving  too  much  prominence  to  the  name  of  the  maker.  "  Celery 
Compound”  should  have  been  the  prominent  feature  of  those  labels,  and 
the  name  of  the  compounder  secondary.  The  presswork  is  good,  and 
shows  that  the  pressman  knows  how  to  handle  the  different  classes 
of  work  submitted  to  him.  Altogether  the  work  is  of  a  satisfactory 
character. 

The  Chicago  Specialty  Box  Company  submits  a  number  of  box  labels 
on  which  the  printing  and  embossing  are  of  more  than  usual  good  quality. 
A  calendar  for  1900  is  a  novelty  in  that  it  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  book, 
each  leaf  of  which  is  a  calendar  for  one  week,  which  is  perforated  in  the 
back  and  can  be  torn*  out  when  its  usefulness  has  expired,  revealing  a 
calendar  for  the  next  following  week.  The  fifty-two  weekly  calendars  are 
bound  in  a  finely  printed  and  embossed  celluloid  cover,  and  will  be  a  hand¬ 
some  acquisition  to  the  desk  of  the  business  man.  The  Michener  Printing 
Company,  196-198  Clark  street.  Chicago,  which  executed  the  work,  is 
entitled  to  credit  for  its  excellence  and  originality. 

We  have  received  from  the  Lithotone  Colortype  Company,  1621  Man¬ 
hattan  building,  Chicago,  a  number  of  samples  of  color-work  by  their 
new  lithotone  process.  These  color  specimens  mark  a  new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  color-printing  in  America,  and  will  be  examined  with  interest 
by  those  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  three-color  work.  The  prints 
have  the  appearance  of  lithographic  work,  but  the  results  are  secured  by 
three  printings  only,  the  colors  used  being  yellow,  red  and  blue.  No  half¬ 
tone  screens  or  lines  are  shown,  and  the  pictures  have  a  peculiarly  soft 
effect  which  can  be  obtained  by  no  other  process.  The  specimens  sub¬ 
mitted  show  the  plates  as  printed  upon  coated  paper,  S.  &  S.  C.  book 
paper  and  news  paper,  which  gives  one  a  correct  idea  of  the  possibilities 
of  these  plates  on  different  classes  of  stock.  The  specimens  are  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  very  creditable  work  can  be  done  on  even  the  cheaper 
grades  of  paper.  The  Lithotone  Colortype  Company  has  erected  a  new 
building,  corner  of  Lake  street  and  Forty-ninth  avenue,  Chicago,  which 
has  a  frontage  of  75  feet  and  a  depth  of  220  feet,  and  is  three  stories  high. 
It  is  equipped  with  the  latest  and  finest  machinery,  electric  power  and 
light  plant  of  its  own,  and  every  invention  known  that  will  give  best 
results  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  work  to  be  turned  out.  The  com¬ 
pany  proposes  to  furnish  plates  for  newspaper  use,  but  will  control  the 
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printing  of  all  of  their  plates  on  other  classes  of  stock.  They  would  be 
pleased  to  submit  samples  to  those  interested. 

The  Republican  Publishing  Company,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  submits  two 
catalogues  for  criticism.  One  is  a  catalogue  of  the  Columbia  Carriage 
Company,  8  by  11  inches,  oblong ;  the  name  and  address  of  the  company 
are  printed  in  gold  in  a  rule  border  on  a  dark  olive  stock,  the  pages  of  the 
catalogue  being  printed  on  heavy  enameled  stock  in  red  and  black  and 
pasted  on  the  dark-colored  sheets  inside  the  gold  border,  producing  a 
very  rich  —  though  doubtless  expensive  —  effect.  The  front  page  of  cover 
is  beautifully  embossed  in  gold;  the  title-page,  representing  Columbia 
awarding  the  wreath  of  honor  and  victory  to  the  Columbia  Carriage 
Company,  being  printed  in  the  three-color  half-tone  process.  The  other 
catalogue  is  a  trifle  smaller  in  size  but  equal  in  richness.  It  treats  of 
porcelain  refrigerators,  made  by  the  Wilke  Manufacturing  Company, 
Anderson,  Indiana.  The  typography,  engraving  and  presswork  are  all 
of  the  very  highest  class,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  any 
higher  order  of  workmanship  than  has  been  bestowed  in  the  production 
of  these  two  catalogues.  Mr.  W.  L.  Smith,  superintendent  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Publishing  Company,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  his 
efforts  to  produce  such  masterpieces  in  the  typographic  art. 

The  Inland  Printer  is  in  receipt  of  a  unique  bill  of  fare,  with  "The 
compliments  of  Mr.  John  Thomson,  chairman  of  dinner  committee.” 
This  elaborate  menu  was  printed  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the 
one  hundred  and  forty-first  birthday  of  Robert  Burns,  given  by  the  Bums 
Society  of  the  city  of  New  York,  at  Delmonico’s.  In  composition  as  well 
as  typographical  form  it  is  more  than  creditable  to  the  society,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  Mr.  Thomson,  by  whom  it  was  evidently  compiled.  We  will 
not  describe  it,  but  the  harmony  of  subject  and  design,  the  appropriate 
type  and  paper,  and  excellent  presswork,  suggest  a  fact  too  often  lost 
sight  of  in  other  things  as  well  as  in  printing  —  the  spirit  or  inspiration 
behind  the  workman  that  creates  everything  which  has  individual  merit. 
In  this  compilation  of  so  simple  a  thing  as  a  bill  of  fare,  Mr.  Thomson,  or 
some  other  Scotsman  — none  other  ever  compiled  it  — had  the  inspiration 
of  one  who  won  the  greatest  fame  in  making  beautiful  the  little  things  in 
life,  and  worked  out  the  spirit  of  the  poet’s  motto  with  which  he  inscribed 
the  title-page : 

"Even  then  a  wish,  I  mind  its  power, 

A  wish  that  to  my  lasting  hour 
Shall  strongly  heave  my  breast, 

That  I,  for  poor  old  Scotland’s  sake. 

Some  useful  plan  or  book  would  make, 

Or  sing  a  song  at  least !  ” 

He  paraphrased  this  and  printed  a  menu  that  will  be  preserved  for  asso¬ 
ciation’s  sake  by  every  one  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  one,  and 
prized  for  its  artistic  merit  by  every  one  who  loves  good  printing.  B  artlett 
&  Company  did  the  printing. 


THE  NEW  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE  AT 
WASHINGTON. 

NDER  an  act  of  Congress  making  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  a  sum  not 
exceeding  $2,000,000  was  authorized,  $350,000  being 
made  available  this  year  for  a  government  printing-office 
building,  to  be  erected  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  the  chief  of  engineers  of  the  army,  and  upon  specifica¬ 
tions  to  be  prepared  by  him  and  approved  by  the  public 
printer.  The  selection  and  appointment  of  a  competent 
architect  to  prepare  the  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
elevation  of  the  building  were  to  be  made  by  the  chief  of 
engineers  and  public  printer  jointly. 

The  lot  for  the  new  office  extends  408  feet  on  G  street  and 
175  feet  on  North  Capitol  street.  The  northwest  corner  is 
occupied  by  the  printing-office  power-house,  which  is  60  by 
112  feet  in  size,  and  the  rest  of  the  space  will  be  covered  by 
a  new  construction,  except  for  interior  courts  and  entrance 
for  wagons.  The  building  will  be  of  seven  stories  and  base¬ 
ment,  fireproof,  and  its  size  may  be  realized  when  it  is  known 
that  its  floor  space  will  cover  nine  acres,  or  400,000  square 
feet. 

The  total  number  of  bricks  used  to  complete  the  office  is 
9,000,000  or  10,000,000,  and  it  will  take  about  12,000,000 
pounds  of  steel. 

Twelve  electric  elevators  will  be  required  to  carry 
employes  and  others  ;  850  windows  will  provide  light  and 
sunshine,  and  150  doors  will  allow  exit.  The  cost  of  electric 
wire  and  fixtures  will  reach  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  expense  of  putting  it  in  will  be  about  fifty  thousand 
more.  The  ventilation  of  the  building  will  add  $75,000  to  its 
cost,  and  increase  the  coal  consumption  about  forty  per  cent. 


Three  hundred  and  seventy  columns  of  steel  will  support 
what  is  designated  a  "live  load  of  300  pounds  to  a  square 
foot,”  and  a  total  load  of  425  pounds  to  a  square  foot.  This 
will  enable  85,000,000  pounds  to  be  piled  on  the  floors. 

The  material  of  the  printing-office  will  be  of  red  brick 
with  some  red  sandstone,  and  the  walls  will  simply  inclose 
the  building  and  support  themselves ;  there  will  be  a  steel 
frame  to  support  the  floors. 

The  average  height  of  the  cornice  will  be  123  feet  above 
the  sidewalk.  A  court  in  the  interior  of  the  structure,  lined 
with  buff  brick,  will  give  additional  light.  Each  workroom 
will  be  furnished  inside  with  a  dado  seven  feet  high,  of 
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glazed  brick,  which  will  cost  from  $75  to  $110  per  thousand, 
not  including  cost  of  laying.  The  elevator  shafts  will  be 
lined  with  glazed  bricks  from  top  to  bottom. 

Fans  driven  by  electric  motors  will  furnish  ventilation, 
and  a  system  of  telephones  and  pneumatic  tubes  will  facili¬ 
tate  delivery  of  messages  and  copy.  The  plumbing  will  be 
up  to  date,  and  sanitary  arrangements  are  promised  to  be 
superior.  Floors,  except  in  the  basement,  will  be  in  hard 
maple,  and  the  floor  arches  of  brick  and  masonry,  making 
the  mass  fireproof.  Ceilings  will  be  formed  by  plastering 
the  under  side  of  floor  construction,  and  a  false  ceiling  will 
drop  below  each  floor  construction,  so  that  electric  wires  can 
be  carried  there  and  out  of  sight.  All  window  and  door 
frames  will  be  of  cast  iron ;  the  only  wood  in  use  will  consist 
of  floors,  window  sashes,  and  a  few  doors. 

The  width  of  most  of  the  doors  will  be  about  four  feet ; 
that  leading  into  the  power-house  will  be  thirteen  feet,  to 
admit  a  boiler.  The  windows  will  be  of  plate-glass  for  prin¬ 
cipal  elevations. 

The  building  will  have  steps  made  of  concrete  finished 
with  slate,  which  will  never  become  slippery,  and  will  always 
be  clean  and  give  a  convenient  tread. 

Steam  radiators  of  black  steam-pipes  are  to  be  placed  in 
recesses  under  windows,  and  fresh  air  will  enter  under  win¬ 
dow  sills,  and  be  deflected  by  proper  passages,  while  foul  air 
will  be  exhausted  by  large  stacks  that  run  up  in  middle  of 
room. 

A  "sally-port”  or  driveway  is  to  be  built  under  the  main 
building,  and  there  will  be  a  court  twenty-nine  feet  wide. 

The  present  power-house  will  be  increased  in  size.  It  is 
now  a  modern  installation  of  engine  and  dynamos  of  the  best 
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type.  The  power-house  will  then  be  130  feet  by  112  feet  in 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  establishment  will  be  a  crema¬ 
tory  to  burn  up  shavings  and  refuse  ;  to  heat  all  water  needed 
for  binding  and  operations  of  the  office.  Surplus  hot  water 
may  be  turned  over  to  feed  boilers  and  for  furnace.  There 
will  be  a  small  ice  plant  put  in,  which  will  not  be  used  to 
freeze  water,  but  will  furnish  cold  filtered  water  on  tap,  with 
no  typhoid  germs. 

Probably  the  first  electric  elevator  ever  installed  in  Wash¬ 
ington  was  put  into  the  Government  Printing  Office  three 
years  ago,  and  all  the  hydraulic  elevators  formerly  in  use 
were  replaced  by  those  of  modern  design  operated  by  elec¬ 
tricity,  with  a  considerable  saving  in  steam  power.  Every 
press  is  run  by  a  separate  motor,  no  belts  or  shafting  being 
in  sight.  When  a  man  wants  to  run  a  press  he  pulls  a  lever 
and  away  it  goes.  The  new  construction  will  provide  the 


sequently  passed  both  houses,  and  a  contract  for  the  erection 
of  necessary  buildings  was  the  result. 

At  that  time  the  facilities  of  the  building  were  considered 
amply  sufficient  to  execute  all  work  required  from  both 
branches  of  Congress,  but  in  a  few  years  an  enlargement 
was  actually  necessary,  and  in  1865  the  first  addition  to  the 
main  building  was  made.  In  1870  a  second  addition, 
extending  south  on  North  Capitol  street,  was  completed. 
Again,  in  1879,  a  fireproof  building  was  added,  and  as  the 
Government  Printing  Office  has  entered  upon  a  career  of 
usefulness  greatly  in  advance  of  twenty  years  ago,  the  new 
structure  will  be  made  available  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  capacity  of  the  office  for  doing  vast  quantities  of 
work  is  illustrated  by  the  following  information  taken  from 
the  reports  of  public  printers.  Orders  for  millions  of  copies 
of  blanks  are  received  at  a  time.  Envelopes  for  Capitol  use 
are  printed  by  the  millions.  Census  blanks  —  twelve  or  four- 
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Government  with  the  most  complete  and  extensive  printing 
establishment  in  the  world. 

Congress  was  besieged  from  year  to  year  to  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  printing-office,  and  the  necessity  was  explained 
by  Hon.  John  A.  Gurley,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  1860,  when  he  declared  that  Congressional  and 
Executive  printing  was  interwoven  with  the  law-making 
power  of  each  house  and  was  a  leading  and  essential  ele¬ 
ment  of  national  legislation ;  for  the  information  which  it 
affords  must  always  control  to  some  extent  the  action  of  those 
engaged  in  it.  "It  is  unlike  any  other  department  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  service,”  he  said.  "For  ships  you  can  wait;  for 
guns  you  can  generally  wait,  and  ordinarily  you  are  in  no 
special  hurry  for  the  various  munitions  of  war,  but  you  can 
not  be  deprived  of  your  printing  for  a  single  day  without 
serious  embarrassment  and  loss  of  time.  In  a  sense,  there¬ 
fore,  of  a  leading  element  of  the  law-making  power  the 
public  printing  underlies  your  armies.  It  underlies  your 
navies  and  every  other  arm  of  the  national  service.”  Mr. 
Gurley  introduced  a  joint  resolution  in  Congress  which  sub¬ 


teen  millions  —  were  furnished  during  last  census.  Every 
customhouse,  land  office,  internal  revenue,  pension  agency, 
postoffice,  treasury  branch  office,  war,  navy,  consular,  and 
diplomatic  office  relating  to  the  service  of  Uncle  Sam  has  its 
blanks,  expensive  books  and  pamphlets  furnished  and 
bound  by  the  printing-office.  All  scientific  works  connected 
with  research,  embracing  text-books,  reports  of  geological 
and  geographical  surveys,  are  sent  out  from  this  office,  and 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  many  master  printers  and 
scientific  men  at  home  and  abroad  with  unstinted  praise  as 
models  of  the  printer’s  art. 

The  class  of  matter  passing  through  the  Government 
Printing  Office  embraces  treaties  which  involve  a  knowledge 
of  all  the  modern  and  dead  languages.  The  French,  Ger¬ 
man  and  Latin  tongues  are  cleverly  handled,  and  a  diction¬ 
ary  of  the  Indian  language  has  been  printed.  A  catalogue 
for  the  Surgeon-General’s  office,  embracing  the  whole  field 
of  medicine  and  medical  literature,  by  author  and  subject, 
from  remote  times,  has  excited  admiration  of  all  who  have 
examined  it. 
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The  printing  ordered  by  Congress  annually  absorbs  about 
a  half  of  the  whole  appropriation  made  for  printing  and 
binding  for  the  Government.  Much  of  it  is  done  at  night. 
The  value  of  printing  for  Congress  depends  upon  the 
promptness  with  which  it  is  done,  and  it  often  occurs  that  a 
hundred  or  more  men  are  placed  upon  one  piece  of  work,  so 
that  in  an  hour  from  the  time  the  copy  reaches  the  compos¬ 
itors’  hands,  proof-slips  are  passing  into  the  proofroom  to 
be  read. 

The  most  striking  illustration  of  recent  execution  of  hur¬ 
ried  orders  was  the  printing  of  the  message  of  the  President 
transmitting  the  report  of  the  naval  court  of  inquiry  upon 
the  destruction  of  the  United  States  battleship  Maine.  The 
publication  consisted  of  298  pages  of  reading  matter,  with 
twenty-four  full-page  engravings  and  one  lithograph  in 
colors,  and  although  the  originals  of  the  illustrations  were 
not  in  possession  of  the  office  until  3  o’clock  p.m.  of  March 
28,  and  the  manuscript  was  not  received  until  6  p.m.  of  the 
same  day,  complete  printed  copies  in  paper  covers  were 
placed  upon  the  desks  of  Senators  and  Representatives  by 
10  o’clock  the  following  morning. 

One  of  the  largest  jobs  ever  undertaken  by  the  office  was 
the  printing  of  the  official  records  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Rebellion  Records.  Some  of  the  volumes  issued  by  the 
Government  before  the  establishment  of  the  printing-office 
were  expensive  and  elaborate.  In  the  list  are  the  following  : 
"Explorations  of  the  Valley  of  the  Amazon,”  2  volumes, 
$55,865.99;  "Naval  Expedition  to  Japan,”  volumes  1  and  3, 
$140,851.30;  "Explorations  for  a  Railroad  from  St.  Paul  to 
Puget  Sound,”  2  volumes,  $146,168.14. 

It  is  very  rare  since  the  office  was  built  that  the  cost  of 
a  book  has  reached  $20,000,,  if  the  agricultural  report  be 
excepted.  Better  facilities  and  improved  machinery  under 
the  management  of  the  Public  Printer,  Frank  W.  Palmer, 
have  convinced  the  public  that  the  era  of  expensive  printing 
for  Uncle  Sam  has  passed. 

James  G.  Hill,  of  Washington,  architect  for  the  new 
Government  Printing  Office,  has  presented  his  preliminary 
design  to  Mr.  Palmer  and  Colonel  Sewall,  and  it  met  with 
their  approval.  Col.  John  Stephen  Sewall,  United  States 
engineer,  is  first  lieutenant  Corps  of  Engineers,  of  the  United 
States  army,  and  a  graduate  from  West  Point. 

The  following  statistics  relating  to  the  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office  may  prove  interesting  :  Total  floor  space  occupied 
by  the  office  and  its  several  branches  is  242,500  square  feet. 
The  new  building,  now  under  erection,  will  increase  this 
area  377,200  square  feet.  The  number  of  employes,  Novem¬ 
ber  4,  1899,  was  3,250.  The  number  of  presses  in  use  is 
127,  the  output  of  which  is  1,000,000  impressions  per  day  of 
eight  hours.  Among  these  presses  is  one  capable  of  printing 
cards  on  both  sides  from  a  web  of  bristol  board  at  the  rate  of 
65,000  cards  per  hour.  Also  two  envelope  presses,  the  output 
of  which  is  9,500  printed  envelopes  each  per  hour.  The  total 
horse-power  of  the  engines  is  900  ;  the  boilers,  1,200.  The 
sizes  of  the  electric  generators  are  one  of  300  kilowatts,  one 
of  187  kilowatts,  and  one  of  125  kilowatts.  There  are  219 
electric  motors  in  use,  having  an  aggregate  of  692  horse¬ 
power.  The  quantity  of  type  in  use  is  about  1,500,000 
pounds,  or  750  tons.  The  aggregate  expenditures  of  the 
office  per  year  are  $4,000,000,  nearly  three-fourths  of  which 
is  paid  to  its  employes  for  labor.  The  office  has  a-circulating 
library  for  the  use  of  its  employes  which  contains  2,265 
volumes,  consisting  of  historical,  biographical  and  poetical 
works,  and  fiction. 

The  credit  for  the  acquisition  of  a  new  building  for  the 
Government  Printing  Office  is  due  entirely  to  Mr.  Frank  W. 
Palmer,  the  present  Public  Printer,  whose  efforts  first  during 
his  former  administration,  and  energetically  renewed  since 
his  second  incumbency,  are  now  bearing  fruit  in  the  erection 
of  the  splendid  edifice.  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Palmer,  reproduced 
from  a  picture  taken  several  years  ago,  appears  on  page  891. 
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In  the  death  of  Thomas  Calvert,  in  Detroit,  Michigan, 
February  8,  the  lithographing  interests  in  America  lose  one 
of  their  foremost  members  and  a  man  well  known  wherever 
lithographing  is  in  use.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Calvert 
Lithographing  Company,  of  Detroit,  and  its  active  president 
up  to  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death.  Thomas  Calvert  was 
born  of  well-to-do  parents  in  Yorkshire,  England,  February 
10,  1828,  and  was  educated  in  the  Scarborough  grammar 
school.  When  nineteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  employ 
of  George  Hudson,  then  the  railway  king  of  London,  and 
after  a  year  at  this  work  accepted  a  position  in  a  bank.  In 
1849,  having  reached  his  majority,  he  was  seized  with  the 


American  fever  and  came  to  the  United  States,  locating  in 
Philadelphia  and  entering  the  offices  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Central  Railway  Company.  It  was  while  holding  this  posi¬ 
tion  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  George  Cook  &  Co., 
engravers  and  color  printers,  in  whose  business  he  bought  an 
interest.  An  indefatigable  worker,  he  was  obliged,  because 
of  loss  of  health,  to  sell  out  his  interest.  By  the  advice  of 
his  physician  he  located  in  Minnesota,  where  he  engaged  in 
the  lumber  business.  From  1853  to  1858  he  prospered  both 
as  to  health  and  business,  but  in  1858  he  lost  nearly  every¬ 
thing  he  had  —  chiefly  lumber  and  logs — by  the  tremendous 
freshets  of  that  year. 

Restored  to  health,  however,  he  returned  east  to  Buffalo, 
where  he  identified  himself  with  Sage  &  Co.,  of  that  city,  in 
1859.  The  following  year  he  located  in  the  city  of  Detroit, 
Michigan,  and  began  business  in  a  small  way  as  an  engraver 
and  printer.  Frugal,  industrious  and  of  good  business 
equipment,  Mr.  Calvert  cared  for  and  built  up  the  business 
until  March  16,  1867,  when  he  organized  and  incorporated 
the  Calvert  Lithographing  &  Engraving  Company,  with  him¬ 
self,  Claude  B.  Candler  and  Charles  B.  Calvert  as  officers. 
The  life  of  the  corporation  expiring  by  legal  limitation  March 
6,  1897,  the  property  and  effects  were  disposed  of  to  a  new 
corporation  known  as  the  Calvert  Lithographing  Company, 
with  practically  the  same  officers.  The  new  concern  occu¬ 
pied  an  entire  five-story  business  block  and  maintained 
offices  in  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 

Mr.  Calvert  is  entitled  to  all  credit  for  the  building  up  of 
such  a  business,  because  he  had  been  its  guiding  spirit  from 
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the  time,  forty  years  ago,  when,  with  very  little  cash  capital, 
he  began  in  a  very  small  way  and  with  a  plant  which,  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  today,  was  of  the  crudest  and  most 
primitive  character.  A  man  of  good  physical  condition  and 
habits  of  accuracy  and  thoroughness  in  whatever  he  under¬ 
took,  Mr.  Calvert  very  soon  established  a  generally  recog¬ 
nized  reputation  for  probity,  industry,  thrift,  enterprise  and 
public  spirit  that  remained  to  his  credit  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  and  will  long  survive  him. 

It  is  said  of  him  that  he  was  not  an  easy  man  to  become 
acquainted  with,  his  keen  judgment  as  to  human  nature, 
together  with  his  natural  modesty,  almost  amounting  to 
diffidence,  causing  him  to  be  very  deliberate  in  bestowing  his 
confidence  and  friendship.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
once  he  gave  that  friendship  he  was  loyal  to  the  last  degree 
and  was  seen  as  a  man  with  a  strong  and  valuable  social  side 
to  his  nature. 

Perhaps  nowhere  outside  his  family  circle  will  his  loss  be 
felt  more  keenly  than  among  the  three  hundred  and  more 
employes  of  the  concern  of  which  he  was  the  head,  by  all  of 
whom  he  was  regarded  as  a  father.  This  sense  of  per¬ 
sonal  bereavement  led  the  employes  and  officers  of  the 
company  to  meet  the  day  after  his  death  and  adopt  a  me¬ 
morial  setting  forth  their  estimate  of  Mr.  Calvert’s  character. 
Many  tributes  of  respect  were  also  paid  to  his  memory  by 
men  in  official  and  business  life  in  his  home  city  who  knew 
him  well. 

Col.  A.  W.  Hyatt,  president  and  manager  of  the 
A.  W.  Hyatt  Stationery  Manufacturing  Company,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  died  in  that  city  Thursday,  January  25, 
1900. 

The  Typothetce  and  Platemaker,  St.  Louis,  has  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  The  Inland  Printer,  as  well  as  all  in  the  trade, 
in  the  loss  it  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  its  editor,  D.  M. 
Harris,  which  occurred  on  January  27.  Mr.  Harris’  work 
in  the  editorial  field  had  begun  to  make  itself  felt,  and  it  is 
to  be  sincerely  regretted  that  he  was  taken  away  so  early  in 
his  career  on  that  paper.  Mr.  Harris  was  born  near  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky,  January  4,  1843.  He  received  his  educa¬ 
tion  in  Bloomington,  Illinois,  to  which  town  the  family 
removed  when  he  was  a  lad.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was 
professor  of  natural  sciences  and  languages  at  the  Lincoln 
University,  Lincoln,  Illinois. 


TRIUMPH  OF  AMERICAN  PRESSES. 

The  Goss  Press  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Chicago,  will 
ship  direct  from  its  works  one  of  the  most  perfect  web 
printing  machines  for  fine  half-tone  and  illustrative  purposes 
that  has  ever  been  built  for  any  concern.  This  machine  has 
been  specially  built  for  the  publishers  of  the  government 
organ  —  Novoie  Wremia — (the  New  Times)  on  which  to 
print  a  real  art  weekly  supplement  to  their  daily.  The  press 
is  now  adapted  for  two  colors ;  but  is  so  constructed  that 
one  or  two  more  K  color  decks  ”  can  be  easily  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion  when  needed.  A  complete  outfit  of  electro  typing 
machinery  goes  with  the  press,  the  plates  requiring  trim¬ 
ming,  routing  and  curving.  All  these  auxiliaries  are  of  the 
most  approved  character.  Mr.  William  J.  Kelly,  of  New 
York,  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Inland  Printer,  will 
accompany  the  outfit  to  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  where  he 
will  have  charge  and  instruct  the  Russian  workmen  in  the 
manipulation  of  fine  printing.  He  goes  under  a  large  salary. 


INLAND  PRINTER  ADVERTISING  PAYS. 

I  consider  our  outlay  for  advertising  in  your  well-known 
and  deservedly  popular  publication,  The  Inland  Printer, 
as  one  of  the  best  investments  we  ever  made.  Please  con¬ 
tinue  our  ad.  for  another  year. —  W.  S.  Parker ,  Chicago  Ad.- 
Setting  Company ,  Chicago. 


The  New  York  offices  of  Art  Education  have  been  re¬ 
moved  from  76  to  123  Fifth  avenue. 

The  printing-office  of  James  T.  Cunningham,  of  Mattoon, 
Illinois,  was  damaged  by  fire  on  January  30. 

The  Stationers’  Board  of  Trade  annual  dinner  was  held 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  February  7. 

Stonecypher,  the  printer,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  has  re¬ 
moved  to  1201  Howard  street,  and  has  added  to  his  plant  in 
the  way  of  new  material. 

The  J.  F.  Tapley  Company,  bookbinders,  New  York,  has 
removed  to  33-37  Bleecker  street,  where  larger  and  better 
quarters  have  been  secured. 

Porter  &  Foster  have  opened  a  job  office  in  the  Egert 
building,  Gouverneur,  New  York,  in  the  rooms  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Adirondack  Press. 

Caps  Brothers’  Special  Printers’  Machinery  Com¬ 
pany  has  removed  from  3013  Main  street  to  317-319  South¬ 
west  Boulevard,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

J.  H.  Norton  has  become  part  owner  and  manager  of 
the  Bell  Chalk  Plate  Company,  makers  of  chalk-engraving 
plates  and  tools,  71  Ontario  street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

L.  B.  Ryan,  formerly  with  the  Catholic  Universe ,  has 
leased  the  plant  of  the  Williams  Publishing  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  which  will  hereafter  be  known  as  the  United 
Printing  Company,  and  will  be  a  union  office. 

Doubleday  Brothers  &  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan, 
have  removed  to  304-308  North  Burdick  street,  and  now 
carry  a  full  line  of  office  stationery  and  supplies,  in  addition 
to  conducting  a  complete  printing  and  binding  establish¬ 
ment. 

George  C.  Hubbs,  for  the  past  five  years  foreman  of 
the  State  Journal  jobrooms  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  has 
purchased  the  printing  and  binding  establishment  of  H.  C. 
Middleditch,  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  and  will  take  charge  of  the 
plant  on  March  5. 

The  copartnership  heretofore  existing  between  T.  O. 
Metcalf,  A.  W.  Metcalf  and  H.  N.  Rhodes,  under  the  firm 
name  of  T.  O.  Metcalf  &  Co.,  was  dissolved  by  mutual 
consent  on  January  24.  The  business  is  to  be  continued  by 
Thomas  O.  Metcalf  under  the  same  firm  name. 

The  Eclipse  Electrotyping  &  Engraving  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  has  purchased  the  entire  plant  and  good  will  of 
the  Chromotype  Engraving  Company  of  that  city,  and  con¬ 
solidated  it  with  their  other  business.  Clark  &  Wolfram  are 
the  proprietors.  The  new  plant  is  considered  a  model  one. 

The  Stovel  Company,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  plants  and  good  will  of  the  Canadian  Lithograph 
Company  and  Printers’  Litho-Engraving  Company,  and 
announces  that  it  is  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  litho¬ 
graphing,  embossing,  engraving,  electrotyping  and  stereo¬ 
typing. 

S.  N.  Francis,  proprietor  of  Facts ,  an  illustrated  weekly 
representing  Colorado,  published  at  Colorado  Springs  in 
that  State,  has  recently  equipped  his  office  with  an  outfit  of 
up-to-date  machinery,  and  is  now  setting  and  printing  his 
own  paper.  Mr.  Francis  was  in  Chicago  a  short  time  ago 
and  favored  The  Inland  Printer  with  a  call. 

The  Dexter  Folder  Company  has  opened  an  office  in 
Boston,  which  will  be  in  charge  of  W.  M.  McCain  (a  brother 
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of  its  Chicago  manager,  B.  H.  McCain).  He  is  a  thoroughly- 
skilled  mechanic,  and  will  personally  look  after  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  its  machinery  placed  throughout  New  England.  The 
Boston  address  is  No.  12  Pearl  street. 

An  order  for  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  type 
has  recently  been  placed  with  Barnhart  Brothers  &  Spindler, 
Chicago,  by  Ganpatrao,  Gandhi  &  Co.,  of  Bombay,  India, 
who  will  in  the  future  represent  them  in  that  country. 
These  capable  and  progressive  East  Indians  report  a  largely 
increased  demand  for  American  goods  in  India. 

T.  E.  Calkins,  formerly  with  the  Franklin  Engraving  & 
Electrotyping  Company,  has  taken  a  position  with  Rogers 
&  Wells,  engravers  and  printers,  521  Wabash  avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Mr.  Calkins  is  well  and  favorably  known  among  the 
people  who  order  fine  engraving,  and  being  thoroughly 
posted  in  that  branch  of  the  art  will  make  a  valuable  sales¬ 
man  for  the  house  he  is  now  with. 

The  Patteson  Press,  33  Gold  street,  New  York,  is  now 
conducted  under  the  ownership  of  Lamberson  Sherwood  & 
Co.,  this  firm  having  purchased  the  business  on  February  1. 
The  proprietors  of  the  company  are  Lamberson  Sherwood, 
Edmund  Wolcott  and  D.  M.  Van  Vliet.  Mr.  Wolcott,  who 
has  been  the  superintendent  of  the  office  for  a  long  time,  will 
continue  in  the  same  capacity.  Mr.  Sherwood  was  formerly 
manager  of  the  Standard  Machinery  Company  in  New  York. 

A.  Cressy  Morrison,  secretary  of  the  Association  of 
American  Advertisers,  New  York,  has  sent  a  circular  letter 
to  advertisers  asking  them  if  willing  to  submit  their  books 
and  records  to  the  inspection  of  an  accredited  representative 
of  the  association  at  any  time  that  might  be  selected  by  the 
association  during  the  present  year,  without  further  notice. 
This  action  is  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  and  is  intended  to  develop  a  means  of  ascertaining 
accurately  the  circulation  of  publications  which  accept 
advertising. 

E.  A.  Nattinger,  one  of  the  editors  and  publishers  of 
the  Republican  Times ,  Ottawa,  Illinois,  since  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  Republican  and  Times  in  1890,  has  sold  his  inter¬ 
est  in  the  office  to  his  partner,  F.  M.  Sapp,  and  the  latter 
has  conveyed  it  to  Charles  E.  Pettit,  who  has  been  foreman 
since  early  in  1871,  and  Fred  A.  Sapp,  who  has  had  charge 
of  the  books  for  several  years.  The  business  of  the  office 
will  be  conducted  under  the  firm  name  of  Sapp,  Pettit  & 
Sapp.  F.  M.  Sapp  will  have  charge  of  the  newspaper 
department,  Charles  E.  Pettit  of  the  printing  department, 
and  Fred  A.  Sapp  of  the  business  department. 

F.  P.  Rosback,  of  Chicago,  has  planned  to  leave  about 
the  middle  of  April  for  Paris,  where  he  expects  to  be  during 
the  exposition.  He  has  arranged  to  exhibit  two  of  his  new 
wire-stitchers,  in  practical  operation,  in  the  publishers’ 
building.  In  addition  to  this,  he  will  have  three  boxmaking 
machines  to  look  after  in  one  of  the  other  buildings.  Mr. 
Rosback  has  been  perfecting  these  machines  for  some  time 
and  considers  that  their  successful  operation  is  beyond  ques¬ 
tion.  They  are  intended  to  make  wire-bound  wooden  boxes 
automatically,  and  should  prove  of  even  more  interest  to 
foreigners  than  to  those  who  have  seen  the  machines  working 
in  Chicago,  being  entirely  novel  in  operation. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Trade  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  at  the  Victoria  Hotel  in  that  city  January  29, 
preceded  by  the  usual  informal  dinner.  The  secretary  and 
treasurer  made  their  annual  reports.  Officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  elected  as  follows  :  President,  John  J.  Bohn  ;  vice- 
president,  R.  J.  Haight;  secretary,  C.  F.  Whitmarsh ;  treas¬ 
urer,  Louis  Muller,  Jr.  A  feature  of  the  evening  was  a 
stereopticon  exhibition,  the  pictures  thrown  upon  the  screen 
being  portraits  of  the  members  of  the  association.  A.  H. 
Lockwood  acted  as  lecturer,  introducing  each  individual  in 
pleasant  style  before  turning  him  over  to  the  phrenologist 


for  a  "roast.”  E.  J.  Baker,  the  "phrenologist,”  explained 
in  an  unusually  humorous  way  the  peculiar  attributes  and 
eccentricities  of  each  member. 

It  is  reported  that  Charles  Austin  Bates  has  purchased  a 
$60,000  building  lot  at  206  and  208  West  Forty-third  street, 
corner  Broadway,  New  York,  and  will  erect  a  sixteen-story, 
steel-construction,  fire-proof  building.  The  building  is  to 
be  ready  for  occupancy  on  or  before  October  1,  1900.  The 
top  six  floors  will  be  used  for  Mr.  Bates’  own  business.  The 
engraving  and  electrotyping  departments  will  be  on  the  top 
floor ;  art  and  literary  departments  on  the  floor  below  ; 
business  offices,  magazine  and  newspaper  departments  on 
the  fourteenth  ;  and  printing,  binding,  addressing,  shipping 
and  storage  on  the  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth.  The 
ten  lower  floors  will  be  let,  preferably,  to  publishers  or  those 
in  kindred  businesses,  and  will  be  divided  to  suit  their  con¬ 
venience.  The  building  will  have  its  own  electrical  plant 
for  lighting. 

There  are  two  more  "B’s”  in  the  engraving  field  in 
Chicago.  That  city,  not  satisfied  with  Binner,  Behrens, 
Barnes,  Bersbach,  Benedict  and  Blomgren,  now  welcomes 
George  H.  Brinkerhoff  and  Joseph  H.  Barnett  as  forming  a 
house  which  proposes  to  take  its  place  with  the  others.  The 
new  firm  is  the  Brinkerhoff  &  Barnett  Engraving  Company, 
and  the  officers  are:  Joseph  H.  Barnett,  president;  George 
H.  Brinkerhoff,  treasurer;  L.  A.  Larsen,  vice-president  and 
secretary.  Quarters  have  been  fitted  up  at  300  to  306  Dear¬ 
born  street,  in  the  old  location  of  A.  Zeese  &  Co.  Mr. 
Brinkerhoff  is  well  known  in  the  engraving  line,  having 
formerly  been  at  the  head  of  Brinkerhoff  &  Co.  on  Van 
Buren  street,  and  Mr.  Barnett  has  also  been  in  the  business 
a  great  many  years,  and  was  formerly  vice-president  of  A. 
Zeese  &  Co.  The  firm  will  do  a  general  engraving  and  elec¬ 
trotyping  business. 

The  Republican  News,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  in  its  issue  of 
January  13,  had  an  interesting  account  of  the  plant  of  the 
Champion  Coated  Paper  Company  and  the  Hamilton  Belt 
Line  Railroad  of  that  city.  Peter  G.  Thompson,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Champion  Coated  Paper  Company,  is  also  one  of 
the  promoters  and  directors  of  the  Hamilton  Belt  Railroad. 
The  Champion  Coated  Paper  Company  has  become  in  a  very 
few  years  one  of  the  most  important  industrial  enterprises  in 
Hamilton.  Its  business  has  been  rapidly  increasing,  and  the 
buildings  have  been  added  to  from  time  to  time  until  the 
plant  is  considered  a  model  in  its  line.  The  article  states 
there  are  in  the  United  States  but  twenty-one  paper-coating 
mills,  and  of  these  the  Champion  is  the  youngest  and  also 
the  largest.  Its  daily  product  is  125,000  pounds  of  coated 
paper,  besides  a  full  line  of  cardboard  and  highly  glazed 
paper  for  box  covers.  Mr.  Thompson  was  born  in  Cincinnati 
in  1851,  and  went  to  work  at  the  age  of  seventeen  for  Robert 
Clarke  &  Co.,  the  Cincinnati  book  dealers.  When  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  he  opened  a  book  and  stationery  store  of 
his  own.  While  in  this  business  Mr.  Thompson  did  much 
literary  work,  both  as  an  .author  and  a  publisher.  He  finally 
sold  out  his  book  business  and  embarked  in  the  publication 
of  children’s  toy  books,  in  which  line  of  trade  he  made  won¬ 
derful  success.  He  sold  his  interest  in  the  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  to  engage  in  the  making  of  paper  in  Hamilton,  and  has 
also  been  connected  with  a  number  of  important  enterprises 
in  that  city.  Personally  he  is  of  a  genial  and  happy  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  combines  in  a  marked  degree  the  attributes  of  a 
perfect  gentleman  and  a  successful  business  man.  Hamilton 
has  reason  to  be  proud  of  him. 


Enclosed  find  $1.  Many  thanks  for  your  "reminder.” 
Have  no  idea  of  discontinuing  my  subscription,  for  I  think 
The  Inland  Printer  stands  second  to  none.  Do  not  let 
me  miss  this  month’s  issue. —  J.  Harry  Cruse,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 
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THE  LACKAWANNA  RAILROAD  AND  THREE  OF 
ITS  OFFICERS. 


THOSE  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  travel  over 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Line  (”  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Railroad,”  as  its  familiar  trade-mark  reads), 
between  Buffalo  and  New  York,  in  either  direction,  or  in 
reaching  any  of  the  thriving  cities  of  Scranton,  Binghamton, 
Utica,  Syracuse,  Oswego,  Ithaca,  Elmira  and  other  places 
in  picturesque  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  have  always 
spoken  in  highest  terms  of  the  excellefat  service  that  route 
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supplies,  and  of  the  magnificent  scenery  through  which  it 
passes.  For  the  benefit  of  those  unfortunates  who  either  do 
not  travel  at  all  or  who  have  taken  some  other  line,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  concerning  the  road  may  prove  interesting : 

Two  gentlemen  who  had  roamed  together  years  ago  in  the  beautiful 
Columbia  river  country,  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  garden 
spot  of  the  American  continent,  recently  met  in  New  York,  after  several 
years  of  separation. 

After  the  spirited  conversation  which  marks  the  meeting  of  two  old 
friends  had  quieted  a  bit,  the  traveler,  in  response  to  a  question  from  his 
friend,  stated  that  he  had  journeyed  from  Buffalo  on  the  Lackawanna 
Railroad,  and  remarked  that  he  had  made  an  exceedingly  quick  and 
comfortable  journey. 

"What  kind  of  scenery  do  they  have  on  the  Lackawanna  ? ”  asked  the 

"You  know  the  Columbia  river  ?  ” 

"Yes  ;  the  most  beautiful  region  in  all  America.” 

"Well,  the  Lackawanna  has  Columbia  river  scenery  every  mile  of  its 
length.” 

The  Lackawanna  Railroad  does  offer  to  the  traveler  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  journeys  in  all  America.  Its  scenery  is  diversi¬ 
fied  by  mountain,  lake  and  river.  It  passes  through  one  of  the  oldest 
regions  in  the  United  States,  and  to  the  mind  of  the  traveler  is  brought 
continually  many  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  American  history  and 
of  Indian  romance. 

A  daylight  ride  in  either  direction  between  New  York  and  Buffalo  is  a 
journey  long  to  be  remembered.  On  the  westward  journey  the  train 
passes  through  the  famous  Bergen  tunnel,  and,  after  rushing  swiftly 
across  the  great  Jersey  meadows,  it  begins  its  climb  into  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountains.  In  this  interesting  region  were  some  of  the  first  settlements 
of  the  pioneer  American.  At  Morristown,  Washington  made  his  head¬ 
quarters.  At  various  points  near  at  hand  were  fought  famous  battles 
between  the  early  settlers  and  the  Indians,  and  between  the  forces  of 
growing  America  and  Great  Britain. 

Time,  however,  has  healed  all  the  wounds  which  Nature  suffered  in 
these  terrible  conflicts,  and  on  every  hand  are  spread  pictures  that  entrance 
the  artist.  For  miles  the  track  skirts  the  picturesque  old  Morris  &  Essex 
Canal,  its  tow-path  buried  beneath  a  carpet  of  green,  its  slow-moving 
waters  reflecting  the  trees  and  shrubbery  which  overhang  its  banks. 
Fifty  years  ago  this  highway  of  commerce  was  one  of  intense  activity ; 
today  the  traveler,  rushing  swiftly  by  on  the  Lackawanna  train,  may  still 
see  an  occasional  tow-boat  toiling  slowly  along  the  crooked  channel. 
Here  and  there,  too,  may  be  seen  the  curious  appliances  for  dragging 
these  boats  to  a  higher  level,  up  which  water  could  not  be  made  to  run. 


During  all  this  delightful  companionship  between  the  train  and  the 
canal  the  traveler  has  been  climbing  steadily  into  the  mountains.  Even 
on  hot  summer  days  the  air  grows  cooler  and  more  refreshing  as  the 
train  speeds  on.  The  hills  become  more  rugged,  the  valleys  deeper,  the 
views  longer.  Each  curve  of  the  road  brings  to  view  some  new  delight 
of  Nature’s  making.  Little  lakes  glimmer  for  a  moment  in  the  sunlight 
and  then  are  lost  to  view  behind  some  projecting  mountain  or  in  the  dense 
thickets  of  mountain  shrubbery. 

Ahead  seems  to  be  an  impassable  mountain,  yet  the  entranced  trav¬ 
eler  sees  the  train  winding  in  and  out  among  the  hills  always  toward  it, 
skirting  the  majestic  Delaware  river.  The  mountains  on  either  side 
steadily  grow  higher,  the  shadows  on  the  roadway  become  darker,  the 
sky  above  seems  more  remote,  the  train  seems  plunging  steadily  against 
the  solid  mountain. 

In  the  distance  looms  up  a  giant  cleft  in  the  very  heart  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  the  traveler  gets  his  first  view  of  that  famous  gap  through 
which  the  Delaware  river,  rising  hundreds  of  miles  back  in  New  York,  has 
broken  its  way  through  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains  on  its  journey  to  the 
sea.  For  miles  the  train  traverses  this  magnificent  valley,  conceded  by 
all  to  be  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  in  all  America. 

The  climb  is  not  over,  however,  even  when  the  gap  is  passed  and  the 
powerful  locomotives  toil  rapidly  along  with  the  heavy  trains  circling 
about  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  climbing  the  smaller  hills,  dipping 
occasionally  into  the  valleys,  plunging  now  and  then  through  tunnels  to 
escape  too  heavy  grades.  Looking  backward  one  catches  frequent 
glimpses  of  the  gap,  and  at  one  point  the  traveler  may  look  clear  across 
the  beautiful  valley  and  see  this  great  gash  in  the  earth,  nearly  thirty 

From  Pocono  summit,  1,900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  west¬ 
ward-bound  train  begins  its  journey  into  the  beautiful  Susquehanna  val¬ 
ley.  The  scenery  here  is,  if  anything,  more  rugged  and  picturesque  than 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain.  Here,  too,  is  the  edge  of  the  great 
coal-mining  district  of  Pennsylvania,  penetrated  by  a  branch  of  the  Lack¬ 
awanna  Railroad,  which  fights  its  way  with  river  and  canal  adown  the 
Susquehanna  valley  from  Scranton.  The  interesting  appliances  which 
give  to  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States  its  winter  warmth  are  seen 
here  and  there  as  the  train  passes  close  to  some  of  the  great  mines. 

From  Scranton  on  the  train  climbs  again  ;  this  time  in  the  picturesque 
Susquehanna  valley  to  Binghamton.  Thence  on  west  the  grades  grow 
easier  and  easier,  and  the  powerful  engines  have  no  difficulty  in  hauling 
their  heavy  loads.  In  this  great  stretch  to  Buffalo,  however,  the  eye  never 
tires,  for  picturesque  valleys  lie  on  either  side,  dotted  with  farms  like  the 
play-gardens  of  children,  and  houses  that  look  like  boxes.  The  climax 
of  this  beautiful  valley  scenery  is  reached  at  Dansville,  a  great  city  over 
the  housetops  of  which  the  traveler  looks  up  and  down  and  along  a  mag¬ 
nificent  valley.  Soon  the  outskirts  of  Buffalo  are  reached,  and  after, 
threading  its  way  among  'the  busy  shops  and  the  great  manufacturing 
plants,  each  teeming  with  its  horde  of  busy  workmen,  the  train  reaches 
its  journey’s  end,  overlooking  picturesque  Lake  Erie. 

Not  only  does  the  Lackawanna  road  offer  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
journeys  in  the  United  States,  but  it  gives  it  with  greater 'comfort  than 
may  be  found  on  any  other  railroad.  All  its  locomotives  are  fitted  with 
appliances  for  burning  anthracite  coal,  and  from  journey’s  beginning  to 
the  journey’s  end  neither  smoke  nor  cinders  molest  the  traveler.  Built  as  it 
is  among  the  mountains,  it  is  ballasted  with  stone,  from  which  there  is  no 
dust.  Railroad  experts  who  have  traversed  it  concede  its  road-bed  to  be 
second  to  none  in  the  world,  and  however  long  the  journey,  the  traveler 
will  feel  neither  jar  nor  jolt.  Its  ordinary  coaches  are  built  by  the  com¬ 
pany  and  they  are  noted  for  their  comfort  and  for  their  conveniences. 
The  best  equipment  of  the  great  sleeping-car  companies  may  be  found 
upon  all  through  trains.  The  dining-car  service  is  up  to  the  standard 
maintained  on  the  best  American  railroads.  Being  double-tracked  for  its 
entire  length,  the  danger  of  ordinary  accidents  is  entirely  eliminated,  and 
the  careful  watchfulness  constantly  exercised  by  hundreds  of  employes 
make  even  an  extraordinary  accident  almost  an  impossibility. 

Familiarity  with  the  road  naturally  leads  one  to  a  desire 
to  know  something  of  the  personality  of  the  men  who  con¬ 
duct  it,  especially  so  far  as  the  passenger  service  and  adver¬ 
tising  go.  We  therefore  present  short  sketches  of  three  of 
the  officers  through  whose  efforts  the  Lackawanna  sys¬ 
tem  has  advanced  to  a  position  second  to  no  other  rail¬ 
way  in  America.  These  gentlemen  are  B.  D.  Caldwell,  the 
Traffic  Manager,  T.  W.  Lee,  the  General  Passenger  Agent, 
and  William  B.  Hunter,  the  advertising  manager. 

B.  D.  Caldwell,  the  Traffic  Manager  of  the  Lackawanna  Railroad, 
began  his  railroad  service  in  1873  as  a  clerk  in  the  auditor’s  office  of  the 
Vandalia  Railroad,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  In  1881  he  was  made  chief 
clerk  in  the  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  department  of  the  same  road 
and  transferred  to  St.  Louis.  In  1885  he  went  to  the  Missouri  Pacific  and 
St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  Railroads  as  chief  clerk  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Passenger  and  Ticket  department,  and  during  1888  became  Assistant 
General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent  of  these  roads,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  St.  Louis.  In  June,  1892,  he  was  chosen  for  the  position  of  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Western  Passenger  Association,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
until  July,  1899,  when  he  accepted  the  position  of  Traffic  Manager  of  the 
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Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad.  Mr.  Caldwell  is  too  well 
known  in  railroad  circles  to  need  an  extended  notice  in  this  connection. 

T.  W.  Lee,  the  new  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Lackawanna 
Railroad,  is  one  of  the  most  perfectly  equipped  men  in  his  line  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Still  a  young  man,  for  he  was  born  in  1858,  his  experience  in  railroad 
matters  has  been  wonderfully  varied  and  exceedingly  wide.  As  soon  as 
his  school  days  were  completed  he  jumped  at  once  into  the  railroad  field 
and  for  a  number  of  years  operated  the  electric  key  which  covered  a  little 
station  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  in  Ohio.  His  energy  was  such 
that  it  would  not  permit  him  to  remain  a  telegraph  operator  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  and  after  filling  the  various  duties  as  train  dispatcher,  he 
blossomed  out  as  a  ticket  agent  for  the  old  historic  railroad  at  that  station. 
The  ticket  business  was  mastered  as  easily  as  the  telegraph  work,  and 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  began  to  realize  that  their  country  ticket  agent  was 
worthy  of  higher  duties,  and  he  was  made  traveling  passenger  agent  and 
given  the  State  of  Ohio  in  which  to  work.  His  duties  frequently  called 
him  into  the  West,  where  Tom  Potter,  the  well-known  president  of  the 
Burlington  Railroad,  was  attracted  to  him  and  secured  his  services.  He 
was  sent  out  to  work  up  business,  and  in  working  it  up  he  insisted  on 
departing  somewhat  from  the  methods  of  his  competitors,  and  used  the 
country  newspapers  to  a  large  extent.  Columns  of  Burlington  matter 
were  written  by  him  in  little  country  printing-offices  all  over  the  West. 
When  the  Burlington  road  later  had  need  for  an  advertising  agent  it  was 
not  long  in  picking  out  Lee  for  the  work.  His  success  here  was  as  signal 
as  in  the  other  departments  of  railroad  work  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  and  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western  claimed  him  for  its  general 
passenger  agent.  The  entire  ticket  system  and  much  of  the  present 
effective  passenger  service  of  this  road  are  due  to  his  efforts.  Later  on, 
the  Western  fever  caught  him  and  he  became  general  passenger  agent 
of  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company,  which  later  became  a 
part  of  the  Union  Pacific  system,  although  still  maintaining  its  identity. 
Mr.  Lee,  by  this  change  of  the  wheel,  therefore  became  one  of  the  general 
passenger  agents  of  the  Union  Pacific.  Texas  was  beginning  to  boom 
about  this  time  and  Mr.  Lee  became  the  general  manager  of  the  La  Porte, 
Houston  &  Northern  Railroad,  now  the  Galveston,  Houston  &  Northern. 
The  boom  burst  some  years  later  and  Mr.  Lee  became  superintendent  of 
water  lines  of  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company,  having 
charge  of  all  its  boat  business,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  many  of  its  best  boats.  With  the  acceptance  of  his 
present  position  as  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  Railroad  he  returned  again  to  the  East,  the  scene  of  his  first 


WILLIAM  B.  HUNTER, 
Advertising  Manager,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R. 


railroad  service,  but  equipped  with  a  wide  and  varied  experience  which 
places  him  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  general  passenger  agents  of  this 
country. 

The  man  who  advertises  a  railroad  must  be  more  than  an  expert  in 
ordinary  advertising.  He  must  have  some  knowledge  of  the  railroad 
business,  must  be  accustomed  to  dealing  with  printers  (a  severe  task  in 
many  cases) ,  and  should  have  the  education  and  ability  to  compile  plaus¬ 
ible  arguments  to  convince  the  traveling  public  that  his  road  is  the  only 
one  to  travel  over.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  he  has  had  newspaper 
experience,  can  grind  out  "stuff”  for  the  papers,  work  them  for  plenty  of 
notoriety  for  his  railroad,  turn  down  people  gracefully  when  occasion 
requires,  and  in  conversation  or  by  correspondence  be  always  diplomatic, 
always  courteous  —  he  may  then  be  considered  an  ideal  railroad  advertis¬ 
ing  man.  Such  is  William  B .  Hunter,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Mr.  Hunter 


was  formerly  railroad  editor  of  the  Chicago  Times-Herald,  and  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  ablest  and  brightest  newspaper  men  that  Chicago  ever 
claimed.  Although  his  connection  with  the  line  only  began  last  August,  a 
marked  improvement  has  already  been  manifest  in  the  advertising  of  the 
Lackawanna  system,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  his  reputation  for 
finished,  artistic  work  in  the  line  of  publicity  will  be  thoroughly  sustained. 
A  number  of  handsome  booklets  are  now  in  preparation  under  his  super¬ 
vision,  and  the  public  will  soon  be  advised  of  them.  His  writing  is  con¬ 
cise  and  logical,  and  the  printed  matter  he  gets  out  always  dignified,  tasty 
and  harmonious,  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  excellent  line  he  so  ably 
represents. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  connects 
at  Buffalo  with  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad 
("Nickel  Plate”)  for  all  points  on  the  line  between  Buffalo 
and  Chicago.  The  equipment  of  the  through  line  is  perfect 
in  every  detail,  and  passengers  traveling  between  Chicago 
and  New  York  or  vice  versa  can  be  assured  of  comfort  and 
elegance  en  route. 


This  department  is  designed  exclusively  for  business  announce¬ 
ments  of  advertisers  and  for  descriptions  of  articles,  machinery 
and  products  recently  introduced  for  the  use  of  printers  and  the 
printing  trades.  Statements  published  herein  do  not  necessarily 
voice  the  opinion  of  this  journal. 


Sales  already  made  of  "Practical  Embossing”  on  a  job 
press  by  Frank  A.  Cunningham,  Williamsport,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  would  imply  that  progressive  printers  can  not  afford 
to  be  without  the  book.  Circulars  on  application. 


THE  MORTON  LOCK-UP. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  Morton  Lock-up,  made  by  the 
Wickersham  Quoin  Company,  of  Boston,  mentioned  on  an¬ 
other  page  of  this  issue.  This  lock-up  is  constructed  in  one 
piece,  thus  saving  a  great  deal  of  time  in  making  up  forms. 
The  company  also  make  the  improved  three-disk  cam  quoin. 
Those  who  are  looking  for  up-to-date  devices  for  the  com¬ 
posing-room  should  investigate  the  merits  of  these  articles. 


“BEFORE  AND  AFTER  USING” 

We  often  smile  at  the  medicine  ads. 

And  yet  the  proof  of  all  pudding  is  in  the  "eating,”  and 
"testimonials”  are  valuable.  Here’s  one,  for  instance,  that 
means  a  good  deal  to  printers : 

"The  Typewriter  Type  Co.,  146  Franklin  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.: 

"Gentlemen, —  We  are  satisfied  with  your  type, 
after  giving  it  a  trial,  and  hereby  order  five  fonts 
more.  We  are  in  a  great  hurry  for  this.  Loring  & 
Axtell,  Printers,  Springfield,  Mass.” 

Why  don’t  you  try  this  type?  See  insert  January  Inland, 
or  send  for  late  samples  and  prices  to  The  Typewriter  Type 
Company,  Boston. 

ROYAL  MELTON  COVER  STOCK. 

The  cover  stock  used  upon  this  issue  of  The  Inland 
Printer  is  Saranine  Royal  Melton,  made  by  the  Niagara 
Paper  Mills,  of  Lockport,  New  York.  This  particular  paper 
can  be  furnished  in  ten  different  colors,  all  of  which  are  very 
attractive.  The  company  has  recently  issued  a  sample  book 
of  papers  showing  six  very  complete  lines.  These  include 
the  following  brands:  "Taffeta,”  "Queen,”  "Royal  Melton,” 
"Defender,”  " Victorieux,”  "Sultan.”  The  papers  will  be 
found  useful  for  pamphlets,  brochures  and  booklets,  and 
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ranging  as  they  do  from  inexpensive  qualities  to  the  more 
costly  kinds,  they  will  be  found  to  cover  a  wide  range  of 
work.  Samples  can  be  had  of  the  mill,  or  by  writing  to 
houses  representing  them  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
the  names  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  advertisement  on 
page  802. 

THE  PROGRESS  WIRE  -  STITCHER. 

F.  P.  Rosback,  Chicago,  has  at  last  perfected  a  wire- 
stitcher  which  he  has  been  working  on  for  some  time,  has 
placed  it  on  the  market,  and  can  fill  orders  promptly.  It  is 
called  the  "Progress,”  and  is  an  up-to-date  machine  in  every 
particular.  The  last  patent  was  issued  January  2,  1900.  The 
machine  has  been  thoroughly  tried,  and  has  been  found  to 
stand  all  tests  given  it.  One  of  the  special  features  or  claims 
for  the  machine  is  that  it  will  not  kink  the  wire,  something 
which  causes  a  good  deal  of  annoyance  in  many  stitchers. 


and  small  for  all  kinds  of  ink,  such  as  lithograph,  poster, 
bag,  etc.  The  plant  has  been  added  to,  and  the  company 
feels  justified  in  fully  guaranteeing  the  quality  of  its  inks,  as 
it  has  always  done  in  the  past.  The  reputation  of  the  house 
is  too  firmly  established,  and  its  methods  and  formulas  too 
well  understood  by  those  in  charge,  to  admit  of  anything 
but  the  turning  out  of  first-class  goods.  The  Chicago  agent 
is  Mr.  J.  C.  Rogers,  who  has  been  with  the  concern  so  many 
years,  and  the  salesrooms  in  that  city  remain  at  345  Dearborn 
street. 


THE  BLACK  DIAMOND  EXPRESS. 

The  accompanying  illustration,  reproduced  from  one  of 
the  color-prints  of  the  Detroit  Photographic  Company,  shows 
the  celebrated  "Black  Diamond  Express”  on  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad.  The  inauguration  of  this  service  on  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Line,  between  New  York  and  Buffalo,  in 


BLACK  DIAMOND  EXPRESS,  LEHIGH  VALLEY  RAILROAD  SYSTEM, 
Running:  between  New  York  and  Buffalo. 


It  is  simple  in  construction  and  easy  of  adjustment.  There 
are  no  parts  to  change  ;  and  if  the  wire  cutters  become  worn, 
they  can  be  taken  out  and  others  substituted  in  one  minute. 
At  present  two  sizes  are  being  built,  but  others  will  soon  be 
ready  for  the  market.  It  is  proposed  to  sell  the  machine 
through  the  typefounders  and  printers’  supply  houses,  as 
well  as  direct  from  the  manufacturer.  The  illustration  on 
page  804  shows  the  No.  2  machine. 


THE  QUEEN  CITY  PRINTING  INK  COMPANY. 

E.  H.  Murdock,  the  new  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in¬ 
forms  The  Inland  Printer  that  his  company  has  not 
changed  its  formulas  for  making  any  of  its  well-known 
black  inks,  such  as  "H.  D.,”  "Lumberman,”  "E.  B.,”  etc., 
but  has  made  quite  a  radical  change  in  the  colored  ink 
department,  and  is  now  in  position  to  take  orders  large 


1896,  marked  an  epoch  of  progression  in  railway  car-building 
which  has  met  with  universal  favor  at  the  hands  of  the  trav¬ 
eling  public,  as  shown  by  the  popularity  of  this  train,  and 
the  new  business  which  has  come  to  this  road  by  reason  of 
this  service ;  and  now  with  the  operation  of  new  coaches  of 
still  later  date,  more  comfortable  and  luxurious,  it  is  confi¬ 
dently  expected  that  the  popularity  of  the  train  will  accord¬ 
ingly  increase.  The  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  is  now 
building  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  six  new  passenger 
coaches,  which  in  interior  and  exterior  finish  and  arrange¬ 
ment  will  eclipse  anything  heretofore  built  in  this  or  any 
other  country  in  the  way  of  passenger  cars  used  on  regular 
trains  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public.  These  new  cars 
will  be  run  in  the  Black  Diamond  Express  trains  between 
New  York  and  Buffalo,  and  will  replace  the  coaches  now 
used  in  these  trains,  themselves  models  of  comfort  and  lux¬ 
ury,  but  considered  by  the  company  to  be  not  good  enough 
for  the  Black  Diamond  Express,  and  which  it  has  been  con- 
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sidered  necessary  to  replace,  with  the  end  in  view  of  keeping 
ahead  of  all  competitors  in  affording  the  public  accommoda¬ 
tions  which  can  not  fail  to  be  appreciated  to  an  extent  that 
will  occasion  increased  patronage  and  consequent  increased 
revenue.  The  present  cafe,  library  and  dining  car,  and  the 
magnificent  Pullman  palace  parlor  car  which  have  given  such 
eminent  satisfaction,  will  continue  to  run  in  this  train,  the 
only  change  of  equipment  being  in  the  coaches. 


THE  SIMPLEST  CARD  CASE  IN  THE  MARKET. 

The  Aluminum  Novelty  Company  of  Chicago  has  at  last 
invented  an  aluminum  card  case  that  does  away  with  all  the 
objectionable  features  of  the  old  book-form  case.  The  cards 
are  kept  clean,  as  the  case  is  closed  all  around.  This  case 
can  be  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes .  It  is  practicable  to 
use  them  for  engraved  cards,  and  it  prevents  offsetting  and 
blurring  which  always  results  from  pressure.  The  cases  are 
made  in  two  sizes.  The  company  also  manufactures  adver¬ 
tising  novelties  of  all  kinds.  Its  new  1900  catalogue  should 
find  a  place  in  every  printing-office.  Its  advertisement 
may  be  found  on  page  923. 


EUROPEAN  ENTERPRISE. 

Walter  Haddon,  proprietor  of  the  Caxton  Type  Foundry, 
London,  England,  has  issued  a  notice  to  the  trade,  in  which 
he  states  that  he  has  just  returned  from  America  and  Can¬ 
ada,  where  he  has  spent  several  months  studying  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  American  machinery  from  a  printer’s  point  of  view, 
and  that  he  is  now  in  a  position  to  give  to  the  trade  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  his  knowledge.  The  Caxton  Type  Foundry  has,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  month,  received  from  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  an  important  order  for  type  and  metal  furniture  on  the 
point  system.  This  is  the  first  order  that  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  has  placed  with  a  British  typefoundry  for  type 
on  the  point  system.  The  gold  medal  given  by  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  British  Printer  for  the  most  effective  design  for 
their  November-December  cover  was  won  by  the  compositor 
who  used  type  and  original  florettes  produced  at  the  Caxton 
Type  Foundry. 


THE  A.  D.  FARMER  &  SON  TYPE  FOUNDING 
COMPANY. 

The  Chicago  house  of  A.  D.  Farmer  &  Son  Type  Found¬ 
ing  Company  recently  bought  out  the  printers’  supply  busi¬ 
ness  of  Julius  Heinemann  &  Co.,  and  now  have  running  in 
their  premises  at  163-165  Fifth  avenue  one  of  the  best 
equipped  brass  rule  plants  in  the  country.  They  have  a 
special  catalogue  of  plain  and  fancy  rules  which  they  will 
send  on  application.  Another  thing  which  Western  printers 
will  thoroughly  appreciate  is  the  fact  that  they  are  also 
manufacturing  new  and  old  style  mahogany  stereotype 
blocks  in  Chicago,  and  are  therefore  able  to  save  customers 
a  great  deal  of  time,  which  is  an  important  item,  for  where 
blocks  are  wanted  they  are  wanted  quick.  The  general 
reputation  of  the  house  is  a  guarantee  that  the  goods  manu¬ 
factured  are  first-class  and  can  be  fully  depended  upon. 
The  company  is  sending  out  circulars  showing  a  number  of 
its  borders — "Florence,”  "Touraine,”  "Franklin,”  "Arling¬ 
ton”  and  "Outline.”  It  is  also  advertising  a  new  series  of 
type  called  "Engravers’  Title.”  This  letter  is  made  in  ten 
sizes  on  seven  different  bodies. 


“THE  EMPIRE  OF  THE  SOUTH.” 

An  interesting  and  timely  publication  setting  forth  facts 
about  the  Southern  States  has  just  been  issued  by  the  South¬ 
ern  Railway.  It  is  called  "The  Empire  of  the  South,”  and 
gives  a  comprehensive  exhibit  of  the  development  of  this 
section  of  the  country  in  every  line  of  activity.  It  contains  a 
discussion  of  the  South  as  it  was,  as  it  is,  and  as  to  its  des¬ 
tiny,  and  treats  at  considerable  length  the  various  interests, 


such  as  agriculture,  cotton,  tobacco,  iron,  coal,  resorts  and 
climate.  Chapters  are  devoted  to  each  of  the  States  south 
of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  In  these  the  early  history  of  the  States  is  given,  and 
the  important  features  are  touched  upon,  as  well  as  the 
progress  of  the  leading  cities.  The  author  of  the  work,  Mr. 
Frank  Presbrey,  has  been  a  student  of  the  Southern  condi¬ 
tions,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  extensive  organization 
of  the  Southern  Railway  has  been  enabled  to  collate  much 
that  will  interest  the  practical  man  who  is  interested  or  con¬ 
templates  an  interest  in  the  South.  The  book  contains  184 
quarto  pages,  each  of  which  is  illustrated.  It  will  be  sent  by 
mail  for  15  cents,  the  amount  required  to  cover  the  postage, 
if  request  is  addressed  to  J.  C.  Beam,  Jr.,  Northwestern 
Passenger  Agent,  225  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


THE  SANSPARIEL-  HARRIS  RULE  CASE. 

We  show  below  an  illustration  of  a  new  rule  case  which 
is  being  introduced  by  a  Cincinnati  firm,  and  known  as  the 
Sanspareil  (without  equal)  Harris  Rule  Case.  This  case  em¬ 
bodies  all  the  possible  good  features  in  a  rule  case,  and  is 
destined  to  be  the  most  popular  rule  case  on  the  market. 
The  size  is  14^  by  15%  inches,  two  to  fit  in  a  blank  case. 
Its  walls  and  partitions  are  a  trifle  higher  than  type  high, 


thus  protecting  face  of  rule ;  rule  can  not  fall  flat ;  can  not 
become  wedged  in  ;  rule  is  easy  to  extract ;  prevents  inter¬ 
mixing  of  sizes  ;  arrangement  of  sizes  is  systematic ;  each 
case  is  complete,  with  a  liberal  allowance  for  sizes  most 
used  ;  is  convenient  size  ;  occupies  little  space,  and  has  a 
large  capacity,  every  bit  of  space  being  utilized.  It  has 
"new  departure”  bottom,  and  the  general  construction  is 
substantial.  It  is  just  the  article  printers  have  been  looking 
for,  as  being  attested  by  its  immediate  success.  On  sale  at 
all  foundries  and  supply  dealers.  We  understand  that  the 
Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company  has  arranged  to  build 
the  case,  which  is  a  guarantee  that  it  will  be  constructed  in 
best  style. 


WANT  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

We  will  receive  want  advertisements  for  The  Inland  Printer  at  a 
price  of  25  cents  per  line  for  the  “  Situations  Wanted”  department,  or  40 
cents  per  line  under  any  of  the  other  headings.  Ten  words  counted  to 
the  line.  Price  invariably  the  same  whether  one  or  more  insertions  are 

taken.  Cash  must  accompany  the  order  to  Insure  Insertion  In  cur¬ 
rent  number.  No  advertisement  of  less  than  two  lines  accepted. 

Copy  for  this  column  must  be  In  our  hands  not  later  than  the 
20th  of  the  month  preceding  publication. 


BOOKS. 


ABIT,  and  another  bit  —  two  bits,  25  cents  —  brings  to  you 
a  copy  of  my  booklet  on  Souvenir  Mailing  Cards,  with  a  set  of  six 
photogravured  cards.  You  need  it  if  you’re  interested.  OTTO  KNEY, 
Madison,  Wis. 


ABOUT  PRICES  FOR  JOB  PRINTING  — Ramaley’s 
■O  New  Price  List.  Fifth  edition.  Up  to  date.  75  cents,  or  two  for  $1. 
D.  RAMALEY,  Box  A,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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DOOK  OF  DESIGNS  FROM  TYPE,  by  Ed  S.  Ralph. 

THE  THEORY  OF  OVERLAYS,  by  Charles  H.  Cochrane; 

COMPLETE  PRICE  LIST  FOR  JOB  PRINTING.  Good 
V  for  any  locality  A  backbone  stiffener.  Intended  for  daily  use.  75 

b"or- 

A  DMINISTRATRIX  MUST  SELL  first-class  paying  job 

RAWING  FOR  PRINTERS,  a  practical  treatise  on  the 

„rcSrAMSS0Ira^SBOx“ji?#iT*C0“DZrT.“ 

"pLECTROTYPING,  a  practical  treatise  on  the  art  of 

company!50  pa*" 

JLJALF  INTEREST  in  first-class  printing  and  ^binding 

•pSTIMATING  BY  PERCENTAGE,  by  Henry  E.  Seeman. 

JOB  COMPOSITION ;  Examples, ^  Contrast  S^dm.n.  and 

TOB  PRINTING  OFFICE  FOR  SALE  —  Clearing  $200 

Li^fi^SSiS»5a 

]\ /TAKING  READY  ON  JOB  PRESSES,  by  Charles  H. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING  PLANT,  up-to-date,  seal  and  rub- 

COMPANYfchica^o^md  New  York°tS’  *  ™B  INLAN°  PRINTER 

CPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY  — A  perfectly  equipped  engrav- 

]SjICHOLS’  PERFECT  ORDER  AND  RECORD  BOOK 

PRINTERS’  CYCLOPEDIA  — Eighty  solid  pages  valuable 

p!S^^ 

FOR  SALE. 

PROCESS  YEAR  BOOK,  1899;  Penrose’s  Pictorial  An- 

pROOF-READING,  a  series  of  essays  for  readers  and  their 

pifel  jToyIr!  ReaSpa!°r  ^  y°“  ^  AU  ^ 

POR  SALE  — Five-horse  500-volt  Bullock  electric  motor, 
1  almost  new,  $175  cash.  MARSHALL  PRINTING  CO.,  MarshaU- 

CIXTY  IDEAS  IN  JOB  COMPOSITION  — By  William  H. 

POR  SALE  — Three  folding  machines,  good  as  new;  will 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CUT  AND  ORNAMENT 

sIsHSSISIliPSss 

PEORGE  P.  GORDON  eighth-medium  press,  good  as 
Vjf  new ;  will  sell  at  a  bargain.  F.  G.  CHANDLER,  Homellsville,  N.  Y. 

jS^EW^  OR  SECONDHAND  MACHINERY,  presses,  type 

Price,  $1,000 


Takes  dies  up  to  2x4  ii 

PASS'S 


THE}  BLACKHALI/  MPG.  CO.,  .  IS  Cook  Street,  BUPPACO,  Af*  Y. 
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HELP  WANTED. 

y^LL-ROUND  ELECTROTYPER  and  finisher  wants 

^LL-ROUND  PRINTER,  Jong  experience  in  job  and 

COMPETENT  MAN  to  run  small  ruling-machine,  superin- 

COMPOSITORS  WANTED  — Several  up-to-date  men  on 

T7OREMAN  wanted  for  newspaper  and  job  office  ;  must  be 

AN  ALL-ROUND  MAN,  15  years’  experience,  wants 

A  WantS 

YOUNG  woman  Lino  type jperator  wants  position;  5,000 

p)UPLEX  PRESSMAN  desjes  position  jra  morning  or 

JOB  FOREMAN— First-class  compositor,  experienced  on 

J  irssS: 

pOREMAN  —  Now  in  charge  of  daily  and  weekly  plant, 

date  and  tasty  typography.  M  511,  Inland  Printer. 

POREMAN  OF  PRESSROOM  wants  position  with  up-to- 

JOB  PRINTER  — Good  man,  familiar  with  blank  book  and 

JOB  PRINTER  WANTED— A  man  who  can  handle  neat 

J  steadywork-  THE 

JOB  COMPOSITOR— (English  and  German),  sober  and 

JOB  FOREMAN— Up-to-date  printer,  with  experience  on 

J  INO^.  MACHINIST,  first-class  workman  ^  has  j>wn  Jit  of 

J  INOTYPE  MACHINIST-OPERATOR— Must  be  able  to 

taMke5^!  sssgpgg 

pRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  wanted  for  large 

PRESSMEN  WANTED  — Two  cylinder  pressmen,  with 

piNOTYPE  MACHINIST  — Six  years’  experience;  sober 

1\/T ACHINIST-PRESSMAN  wants  work  dismantling  and 
SC°tt:  PriCereaS°n- 

P  ULER  WANTED  — Young  man  with  experience  enough 

J^/JAN  WHO  CAN  ILLUSTRATE  practically  in  line  and 

T\/f  ASTER  PRINTERS  —  Are  you  in  need  of  an  experienced 

1  °“  “ 

CALESMAN— Wanted,  competent  salesman  in  bookbinders’ 

:  state  fui1  particu,ars-  manhattan-  p- 

PRACTICAL  WEB  PRESSMAN  desires  steady  position  ; 

I  sober  and  reliable.  M  576,  Inland  Printer 

pRESSMAN  desires  trial;  now  working;  best  references. 

PRESSMAN  working  in  Ohio  desires  a  change ;  practical 
T  on  fine  illustrated  half-tone  and  color-work ;  can  handle  anything 

'WACLARKE  &FCOTOTSS,tGalveston°Te^lerClal  ■'°t>  prmterS' 

that  comes  into  a  first-class  pressroom ;  place  must  be  steady.  M  532, 

yy  ANTED  —  Practical  bookbinder  (union)  who  is  able  to 

PRINTER  of  exceptional  ability,  in  present  position  as 

RANTED—  Reliable  traveling  salesman  for  printing  and 

11  ^°TLT 

PROOFREADER  — With  ample  experience  in  both  book 

New  York.  M  578,  Inland^rinter. 

w^Asi:rS;."SiS 

POUTER  AND  BLOCKER  —  First-class  workman,  ten 

£  s’ssrsr  cl““: 

yy  ANTED  —  Several  experienced  ink  salesmen  who  control 

SITUATION  WANTED  — A 1  pressman,  16  years’  experi- 
?568eS»^P’  Catal°£Ue  and  COl°r  WOrk=  Charge 

CITUATION  WANTED  — As  foreman  of  pressroom; 

“plo”''• 

YOUNG  REPORTER— With  experience  on  daily,  who  will 

gITUATION  WANTED  —  Job  printer,  experienced,  union, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  RULER  desires  permanent  position; 
A  sober,  honest,  reliable ;  experienced  in  all  classes  of  work.  M  546, 

CTEREOTYPER  AND  ELECTROTYPER,  9  years’  expe- 
situationwith  good  firm:  reason- 

Chalk  Plai 

__  _  Simplest,  Quickest  and  Cheapest  Process  of 

ry  Engraving.  Practically  Infallible.  Outfits, 

1  £15  up . Catalogue  of  stereotyping 

|  B  "  machinery,  proofs,  etc.,  free. 

1  1  Vi  J  HOKE  ENGRAVING  PLATE  CO., 
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gTEREOTYPER  — All-round  man, 


Vasias 


\\ /"ANTED  —  By  i 


%eLZw£ah&l!£ 


llilSflisLSipss 


'TO  EXCHANGE  — Twenty-four  Lewis 

pL«^..s^s^imen  ^ 


wA 


A A RANTED  to 

XtfJSSti ft* 


A  CHANCE  TO  LEARN  THE  LINOTYPE  —  Cooperative 
W^SH?NGTONS  L!USK)TYPE°S1CH010I?,'16^SG1  street, °?f.-W.?^VashUigl 


A  BOUT  THAT  NEA 
A.*“'*"“a 


tsfSKIilir""- 


CUBARNES^CROSBY  CCK,  1081 


o  infringement  of  patent. 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CUPERIOR  EMBOSSING  COMPOSITION  at$l  thep 

O  the  cheapest^and^best  embossing  composition  on  the  marke 


WILL  EXCHANGE  — By  mail,  100  samples  of  fine  jobs 
oYLT  li°CieFI&f 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB-ZEISS 

Anastigmat 
Lens 

Series 

II  a. 

trated  its  superiority  for  all  kinds  of 
being  in  daily  use  by  many  of  the  best 
its  speed,  covering  power,  even  distribu- 
n  of  light  and  the  absolute  sharpness  with  which 
■eproduces  every  line  and  dot,  from  full  size  to  the 

fwhereoT'tfiaL  CSpeCially  commend 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

1EW  YORK.  CHICAGO 

iooooooooooocKHKiooontKK^^ 


THE 

UNIVERSAL  PRESS 


The  Latest  Improved  and 
Best  of  Platen  Presses. 
Handled  by  all  Dealers. 


MERRITT  GALLY 

INVENTOR  AND  SOLE  PROPRIETOR 
130  FULTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Sold  as  a  SPECIALTY  by  all 
Branches  ofThe  American 
Type  Founders  Co. 
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IT  STILL  GROWS! 


TYPE 


5T.  LOUIS 

Photoengraving  (§. 

(6R.4T- SPINE  STS.  5IL0UI5.A? 


Dixon's . 

electrotyping  fd“;'£'pIeC 
Graphite  -  -  - 


JOSEPH  DIXON 


HARDINGE  BROS.,  1036  LINCOLN  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


'Gampsie’s  Vest  9oeket 
'Estimate  iftoek 

The  most  compact  and  valuable  estimate  book 
on  the  market. 

There  is  a  place  for  entering  every  item  of  cost. 

It  is  convenient  and  easily  carried,  and  prevents 
any  chance  of  mistake. 

This  estimate  book  is  in  use  by  more  printers 
who  do  the  estimating  on  printing  than  any  other 
system. 

Price,  $5.00  per  dozen  or  50  cents  each.  Send 
50  cents  in  coin  (my  risk)  for  sample.  Address 


Four  Attractive  Specialties 


Chicago,  Illinois,  u.s.a. 


NEW  MODEL  No.  27 

TYPE=HIGH  NUMBERING  MACHINE. 


*122  H” 


N»  12345 


WHAT  USERS  SAY. 


.as  ss“sa  &  :  * 


fect?yiT*e* 


THE  BATES  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

New  York  Life  Building,  346  Broadway,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S 
London,  Eng. — 15  Tudor  St.,  E.  C. 


Chalk  plates 


RECOATING  PLATES 

A  SPECIALTY. 


Patented  May  30,  1899. 


BELL  CHALK  PLATE  CO.,  7  WORLD  E 
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We  know  you  need  it.  TRY  IT.  It  will  cost  you  nothing 
if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  it. 


TAKE  AN  OLDS 

gas  or  gasoline  engine,  put  it  on  your 
work  and  if  it  does  not  fulfill  our  claims 
and  satisfy  you  that  there  is  no  better 

mms&s. 


before  'Removal. 
COUNTRY  CYLINDER  PRESS 

EXCEPTIONAL  BARGAINS! 

REBUILT  COMPLETE. 


A  postal  brings  Illustrations, 
Terms  and  Prices. 


cNp<w  —  Write  ! 


CONNER,  FENDLER  &  CO. 

New  York  City. 


Why  not  try 

LEATHERETTE  and  FELTINE? 

If  you  have  tried  them  before,  why  not  come 
again  and  discover  the  improvements  we  have 
made  ? 

PEGAMOID  LEATHERETTE... 


A  new  article,  can  be  cleansed  with  water  if 
soiled  in  process. 


Bound  Volumes  of 

The  Inland  Printer 

at  less  than  cost. 

Volume  IV,  October,  1886,  to  September,  1887 ;  Volume 
XV,  April,  1895,  to  September,  1895 ;  Volume  XVII,  April, 
1896,  to  September,  1896. 


$1.00  Each  fesdHfci! 


X  gEND  FOR  J 

|  The  Inland  Printer  | 

|  Cut  and  t 

|  Ornament  Book  | 

♦  192  pages;  1,628  cuts.  t 

T  25  cts.,  postpaid;  we  refund  the  25  cts.  T 

f  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY,  ♦ 

t  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York,  t 

♦  212  Monroe  St.,  Chicago.  ♦ 

$♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦+♦■»♦♦♦♦♦♦•»♦$ 


toe  CUT  BLACF) 

*|r 


Highly  Recommended 
by  Hundreds  of  Testi¬ 
monials*  We  give  the 
best  always  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices  S  J>  <$> 


We  Manufacture  any 
Goods  you  want?  and 
T(emember — (Always 
the  Best  J>  J>  J>  J> 


Half  the  Railroads  in 
the  country  specify 

OKIE'S 
COPYING  INK 
in  contracts ,  Why  ? 
Because  it  is  the  best 


WE  SELL 

Shfews  Ink ,  -  -  4c, 

(. By  the  Barrel ) 

Beerless  Book?  -  1 5c, 

Specimen  books  and 
price  list  on  application 


r.  e.  out  Co. 


RENTON  PisaCE 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  U.3.(J. 


MAMUFACTUH.ERS  5F  HIGH  GRADE  PRINTING  IN^A 


Sample  Books  vs.  Specimen  Books. 

npHE  above  is  a  picture  of  our  new  specimen  book,  which  we  wish  to  place  in  the  _ 
A  hands  of  all  bona-fide  purchasers  of  printing  inks. 

We  have  been  much  complimented  on  its  appearance.  Some  of  our 
customers  have  told  us  it  is  the  handsomest  ink  specimen  book  ever  issued. 
Knowing  the  money  and  pains  some  ink  manufacturers  spend  on  their  specimens, 
we  doubt  this.  But  we  do  confidently  claim  that  it  is  the  handsomest  real  sample 
book  of  inks  ever  offered  to  the  printing  trade. 

Very  few  specimen  books  of  inks  are  really  sample  books.  They  show 
specimens  of  inks,  but  these  are  so  disguised  by  special  treatment  that  they  are 
not  fair  samples.  The  man  who  buys  an  ink,  taking  the  impression  of  it  in  the 
specimen  book  to  be  a  sample,  is  disappointed.  The  ink  when  delivered  does  not 
come  up  to  sample. 

Our  book  is  gotten  up  on  a  different  plan  entirely.  We  show  nothing  but 
actual  samples.  Here  are  the  real  inks  :  no  tricks  of  the  trade  or  special  treatments 
used  to  show  them  off  Ordinary  presses  and  regular  methods  made  these  speci¬ 
mens  ;  the  same  means  will  produce  the  same  results  for  you. 

This  is  a  fact  of  great  value  to  the  careful  ink  buyer.  When  he  comes  to 
realize  that  he  can  safely  order  by  the  specimens  we  show,  we  think  he  will  prize 
our  book.  He  may  forgive  it  for  not  being  the  handsomest  one  out. 

Our  book  would  rather  tell  the  truth  than  take  first  prize  in  a  beauty  show. 

F.  E.  OKIE  COMPANY, 

Kenton  Place, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


Printed  on  Okie  Inks. 

Irwin  N.  Megargee  &  Co.'s  -  Huber  Press. 

"Snow-White  Enamel."  Ferris  Printing. 
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Almost 


There  are  men  in  this  world  who  are  almost  successful,  almost  religious, 
almost  well,  almost  happy. 

But  a  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile.  A  recruit  who  is  5  feet  9^2  inches  in 
height,  when  the  standard  is  5  feet  10  inches,  is  rejected  just  as  surely  as  if 
he  were  only  4  feet  in  height.  It  is  of  little  avail  how  valiant,  and  how 
strong,  and  how  experienced,  and  how  willing  to  fight  he  may  be.  He  is 
not  up  to  the  standard  the  law  requires,  and  so  he  is  rejected. 

If  you  run  and  jump  7  feet  after  a  ferry  boat  leaving  the  dock,  and  the 
ferry  boat  is  7/4  feet  away,  you  fall  into  the  water  just  as  surely  as  a  little 
child  who  only  jumps  one  foot ;  and  you  sink  just  as  deep,  for  you  both  go 
to  the  bottom. 

“Almost”  is  a  dangerous  word.  It  looks  so  large  and  is  really  so  weak. 
What  you  require  is  a  certainty.  You  want  to  be  assured.  You  want  definite 
answers.  You  want  definite  things. 

The  Cottrell  Two-Revolution  Printing  Press  is  a  definite  thing.  The 
Cottrell  name-plate  is  never  affixed  to  anything  but  the  very  best.  It  is  the 
machinery  which  costs  at  the  start  all  that  it  will  cost  for  years  to  come. 
There  are  no  after-claps  of  expense,  no  repairs,  no  broken  parts  to  be  replaced. 
You  pay  for  perfect  service  and  you  get  it. 

But  with  a  press  “almost  as  good  as  the  Cottrell”  you  are  nowhere. 

C.  B.  Cottrell  &  Sons  Co. 

41  Park  Row,  New  York. 

279  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

6-8 
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THIS  handsome  script  heading  is  printed  from  a  Cerotype. 

Our  plates  can  be  used  on  any  cylinder  or  job  press, 
giving  results  equal  to  lithographed  work.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars,  prices,  etc.,  given  upon  application. 

We  will  help  you  to  secure  orders  by  furnishing  handsome  sketches  free  of  charge. 

FRANK  McLEES  &  BROS., 

We  are  the  only  Makers  of  Cerotypes.  216  William  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


'ECOND  machines  to  previous  users  prove 
the  Brown  &  Carver  Cutters  are 
Profit  Producers.  = 

Oswego 
machine 
Works 

OSWEGO,  N.Y. 


SELLING  AGENTS: 

Van  Allens  &  Boughton,  17-23  Rose  St.,  New  York. 
C.  R.  Carver,  25  North  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
T.  E.  Kennedy  &  Co.,  414  E.  Pearl  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Miller  &  Richard,  7  Jordan  Street,  Toronto,  Can. 
American  Type  Founders  Co.  |  4°Vlf&™if  ^ 


Chicago  Store,  ...  319  Dearborn  St. 


J.  M.  IVES,  Manager, 
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A.  D.  FARMER 
&  SON  TYPE 
FOUNDING 
COMPANY 


MAKERS  OF  PRINT¬ 
ING  TYPE,  BRASS 
RULES,  LEADS,  SLUGS 
METAL  FURNITURE 
AND  BRASS  TYPE 


NEW  DRESSES  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 
AND  MAGAZINES  :::::::::: 
COMPLETE  OUTFITS  FOR  BOOK 
AND  JOB  OFFICES  OF  ANY  SIZE 


MACHINERY  AND  WOOD  FURNI¬ 
TURE  IN  STOCK  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT  ::::::::::::::: 


NEW  YORK.. .63-65  Beekman  St. 
CHICAGO. ..163-165  Fifth  Ave. 


Send  for  New  1900  Specimen  Book 


henry  Cindenmeyr  $  Sons 

PAPER  WAREHOUSES 
32,  34  &  36  BLEECKER  ST. 

20  BEEKMAN  STREET 
~  NEW  YORK - 

CARRY  IN  STOCK  THE  LARGEST  LINE  OF 
STANDARD  GRADES  AND  HIGH  QUALITY 

Hooelties  in  Coyer  papers 

Book  Papers,  ™ln“ha,.Colorea' 

Coated  Papers  of  every  description. 

iUritings,  Ledgers, 

Bonds,  Parchments, 
Gravure,  Plate  gbrome. 
Specialties  in  Chin  Papers, 
Cardboard  of  all  kinds* 


Patent  Gripper  Bar 


Hand-Lever  Presses.  Foot  Presses. 


Four  sizes  made ;  $15  and  up.  Five  sizes  made ;  $65  and  up. 

....DEALERS  INVITED.... 

New  Champion  Press  Co. 

C.  OLMESDAHL,  Manager. 

Machinists  and  Manufacturers  of  Job  Printing  Presses . 

175  Grand  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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The  Alumographic  Rotary 


AMONG  THE  USERS  OF  OUR  PRESSES  ARE  THE  FOLLOWING  CONCERNS: 


The  Milwaukee  Litho.  &  Engraving  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
The  J.  Ottmann  Litho.  Co . New  York. 


The  Sackett  &  Wilhelms  Litho.  &  Ptg.  Co.,  .  . 


The  Gray  Litho.  Co., .  “ 

Trautmann,  Bailey  &  Blampey .  “ 

The  Orcutt  Co . 

The  Brett  Litho.  Co . 

The  Stecher  Litho.  Co . Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Karle  Litho.  Co .  “  “ 

The  Rochester  Litho.  Co., .  “  “ 

The  Globe  Sign  Co . Akron,  Ohio. 

The  Goes.  Litho.  Co . Chicago,  Ill. 

The  Carqueville  Litho.  Co., .  “  “ 

The  Buxton  &  Skinner  Staty.  Co . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Calvert  Litho.  Co., . Detroit,  Mich. 


The  National  Folding  Box  &  Paper  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Munson  &  Co .  “  “ 

The  Forbes  Litho.  Mfg.  Co . Boston,  Mass. 

The  Friedenwald  Co., . Baltimore,  Md. 

•  The  Howell  Litho.  Co., . Hamilton,  Ont. 

The  Canada  Eng.  &  Litho.  Co .  Montreal,  Can. 

Mardon  Son  &  Hall,  . Bristol,  Eng. 

The  Printing  Machinery  Co.,  . London,  Eng. 

Compton  &  Sons  Litho.  &  Ptg.  Co.,  .  .  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E.  S.  &  A.  Robinson  &  Co . Bristol,  Eng. 

Seiter  &  Kappes, . New  York  City. 

Monasch  Litho.  Co . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Brooks  Bank  Note  Co . Springfield,  Mass. 

Kabushiki  Kwaisha  Toyo  Insatsu  Kwaisha,  .  Kioto,  Japan. 


What  stronger  recommendation  can  our  press  have  than  the  above  list  of  the  foremost  lithographers  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  England  and  Japan,  who  have  adopted  the  Aluminum  Rotary  Printing  Press. 


We  control  all  patents  for  surface  printing  from  Aluminum.  All  presses  using  Aluminum  are  subject 
to  licenses  granted  through  our  agents. 


The  Aluminum  Plate  &  Press  Co. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  87  Nassau  St.  LONDON  OFFICE,  28  Queen  St.,  E.  C. 

Works:  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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WESEL  QUALITY 

[  ONE  WORD  SUGGESTS  THE  OTHER  ] 

AND  MODERATE  PRICES 


FOR  THE  Self-Inking  Proof  Presses  (hundreds  in  use)  ;  complete  line  of  equipments  for 
ADVANCED  Linotype  offices;  Linotype  Slug  Cutter  ($12)  ;  Patent  Linotype  All-Brass  Galleys, 
PRINTFR  self -locking ;  Patent  Iron  Grooved  Block  for  those  who  print  from  plates  —  it  will 

supersede  all  other  styles  of  stereo  blocks  ;  Iron  Imposing  Surfaces ;  Iron  Case 
Stands  and  Racks ;  Electric  Welded  Chases ;  Hand  Presses ;  Printers’  Saw  Table  ($70)  ;  Paper  Cutters ; 
Card  Cutters ;  Rule  and  Lead  Cutters ;  Galleys  of  all  kinds ;  Brass  Rule,  and  Printers’  Tools  of  every 
description,  all  oiir  own  make,  all  WESEL  QUALITY. 


Most  Complete  Stock  of 
Printing  Machinery  and 
Material  in  America. 


COMPLETE  OUTFITS 
a  Specialty. 


Our  Prices  are  the  Lowest 
for  same  quality. 


F.  Wesel  A\fg*  Co. 

82-84  Fulton  Street 

New  YorK 


COMPLETE  LINE  OF  MACHINERY  FOR 
ELECTROTYPERS,  STEREOTYPERS  AND 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS  - 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES 
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BUY  ONLY  THE  BEST 


We  Make  It. 

Monitor 
Machinery 


Is  used  in  all  up-to-date 
offices.  Our  machinery  is 
giving  the  best  satisfaction 
everywhere. 

WE  manufacture  every  machine 
we  advertise,  and  guarantee 
them. 

WE  are  continually  adding  to 
our  number  of  specialties, 
sparing  no  expense  in  con¬ 
structing  them  on  first-class 
mechanical  principles. 


No.  1  — 20th  Century  Monitor  Stitcher. 
Capacity,  1  sheet  to  %  inch. 


Combined  Steam  and  Foot  Power  Monitor  Numbering 
and  Paging  Machine. 


Let  us  send  you  details.  Write  for  Catalogue ,  Secondhand  Lists ,  Terms ,  etc. 


LATHAM  MACHINERY  CO. 


19T-201  SOUTH  CANAL  STREET,  CHICAGO 

NEW  YORKiSTORE  —  8  Reade  St.  LONDON,  ENO.  —  Printing  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd. 
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Announcement 


HE  advertising  department  of  the  Neidich  Process 
Company  begs  to  announce  to  the  printing  frater¬ 
nity  that  it  has  about  completed  plans  for  an 
elaborate  campaign  of  advertising  for  the  benefit 
of  its  lessees,  in  which  it  will  seek  to  educate  the 
business  men  of  the  country  to  the  profitable  use 
of  its  well-known  typewritten  letters.  Experience 
gained  by  the  direct  control  over  the  production  of 
nearly  a  million  letters  each  week  enables  it  to  lay 
before  every  business  man  a  plan  by  which  he  can 
get  new  business  through  the  mails  at  a  minimum 
of  cost. 

Large  returns  have  always  followed  this  form 
of  advertising,  and  the  only  regret  is  that  there  are 
still  a  few  of  the  smaller  cities  in  which  there  is 
no  printer  representing  us  to  reap  the  harvest 
from  the  seed  we  are  sowing. 

May  be  the  other  man  is  writing  us  while  you 
are  thinking.  If  he  gets  our  contract  you  will  be 
too  late,  as  we  give  exclusive  rights. 


The  Neidich  Process  Co. 

730-732-734  Drexel  Building 

PHILADELPHIA 
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Mlexter 


Towers 

Feeders 


-  For- 


Folders 

c Printing  Tresses 
Ruling  Machines 


Giving 

Unqualified 
Satisfaction . 

200 
In  Use , 


NEW  YORK,  127  Duane  Street 
CHICAGO,  315  Dearborn  Street 
BOSTON,  12  Pearl  Street 
LONDON,  46  Farringdon  Street 
TORONTO,  28  Front  St.,  West 


DEXTER  AUTOMATIC  FEEDING  MACHINE. 


Main  Office  a 


DEXTER  FOLDER  GO.,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


Queen  City 


OUR  WELL-KNOWN  BRANDS  OF 


Blacks- 


“  H.  D.,”  “LUMBERMAN,”  “E.B.,”  etc., 
still  lead,  the  formulas  having  undergone 
no  change.  They  have  stood  the  test  of 
time,  and  can  be  relied  upon. 

WE  GUARANTEE  the  Quality  and 
Working  and  Lasting  Properties  of 
all  our  goods. 


INKS 


0u  Colored  Ink 
Department 

has  been  radically  improved,  and  we  are 
in  position  to  fill  orders,  large  or  small, 
for  every  kind  of  INK  —  Lithograph, 
Half-tone,  Poster,  Bag,  etc. 


Write  for  Prices  and  Sample  Sheets. 


CHICAGO , 

345  Dearborn  Street. 


QUEEN  CITY  PRINTING  INK  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  l.S.A. 
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When  You  See 


THIS 

TRADE¬ 

MARK 


You  will  know  that  it  stands  for 
THE  BEST  GRADES  of 


6 

SEND  FOR 
OUR 
PRICES 


BIcick  ™ 
Colored 


9  Inks 


Columbia  Printing  Ink  Company,^. 

C.  J.  DUNN,  Manager. 

Telephone,  292  Flushing  Ave.» 

■  ■35  Williamsburg'.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Cbe 

Emmerich 

Bronzing 


machine 


♦  ♦♦ 


Over  2,000  of  these 
Machines  tn  use 


12  x  20—14  x  25—16  x  30—25  x  40—28  x  44—34  x  50—36  x  54—40  x  60—64  x  44 


Emmerich  $  Uonderlebr 
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THE  WHITLOCK 


NEW  CRANK  MOVEMENT 
TWO -REVOLUTION  PRESS 


nnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnn 

•••SIZES  — 

Bed 

Inches. 

Form 

Covered. 

Sheet. 

45x62 

40x58 

42x60 

43x56 

38x52 

40x54 

39x52 

34x48 

36x50 

35x47 

30x43 

32x45 

29x42 

24x38 

26x40 

nnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnn 

EMBODYING  THE  FOLLOWING  VALUABLE  FEATURES: 
Swiftest,  Smoothest  Running  and  Most  Durable  Bed  Motion. 
Extreme  Rigidity  of  Impression.  Absolute  Register.  Perfect 
Distribution.  Driven  Angle  Rollers.  Trued  Box  Type  Bed. 
Continuous  Cylinder  Surface.  Tipping  Fountain.  Adjustable 
Quadruple  Air  Springs.  Smooth  Sweep  of  Fly.  Four  Full- 
length  Tracks.  Trip  Motion.  Back-up  Motion.  Hinged 
Roller  Frame,  with  Roller  Offset  Device.  :::::::::::: 


.  .  .  MANUFACTURED  BY  .  .  . 


The  WHITLOCK  PRINTING  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

- SALES  OFFICES - 

NEW  YORK,  132  Times  Building.  BOSTON,  10  Mason  Building.  CHICAGO,  706  Fisher  Building. 
WORKS  — DERBY,  CONN. 

Southern  Agents  :  European  Agents  : 

J.  H.  SCHROETER  &  BRO.,  39  W.  Mitchell  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  T.  W.  &  C.  B.  SHERIDAN,  46  Farrington  St„  London,  Eng. 
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LUNDELL 


MOTORS 


RELIABLE 


ECONOMICAL 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  PRINTER 

Is  the  one  who  always  aims  to  be  the  best  printer.  He  never 
allows  another  to  surpass  him  in  producing  good  work.  Modern 
ideas,  latest  inventions  and  up-to-date  methods  are  constantly 
sought  by  him  who  forges  his  way  ahead.  The  use  of  Lundell 
Motors  has  enabled  many  a  printer  to  pass  his  competitor  and 
get  the  job.  Why  ?  Because  the  motors  are  attached  individu¬ 
ally  to  each  press  and  machine  and  save  money  in  the  running 
expense  account.  There  is  no  waste  power.  One  press  can  be 
operated  without  running  the  whole  plant.  The  motors  being 
attached  to  the  presses,  there  is  no  dirt,  oil,  etc.,  dropping  from 
the  shafting,  pulleys  and  belting.  There  is  no  deterioration  of 
stock  from  dirt.  The  premises  are  clean  and  the  printer  turns 
out  neater  work  and  increases  his  reputation  for  fine  printing. 
The  compositor  and  pressman  take  more  pride  in  their  work 
when  given  better  facilities.  Use  the  Lundell  Motors  and  the 
business  will  increase.  Catalogue  351  tells  the  story. 


CLEAN 


SAFE 


SPRAGUE  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

General  Offices  :  527-531  West  34th  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Works:  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  and  New  York  City 

Chicago  Office:  Fisher  Building  Boston  Office:  275  Devonshire  St. 
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Empire  — — 

Separate  Leaf 
Price  Books 


An  index  (extension  tabs)  of  yellow 

PAPER  TO  MARK  THE  BEGINNING  OF  EACH 
LETTER  OF  THE  ALPHABET. 


Bound  in  red  imitation  Russia  or  black 

SEAL  AND  ASSORTED  IN  SIZES  TO  SUIT  ALL. 

They  sell  at  sight,  so  get  some  for 

STOCK  AT  ONCE  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURERS 


BOORUM  &  PEASE  COMPANY 

MAKERS  FOR  THE  TRADE  ONLY 

101  and  103  Duane  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Lithographic  Work  on  an  ordinary 
press  by  an  ordinary  printer.... 


Litho-Cerotypes  are  relief  plates  by  our 
new  wax-engraving  process. 

These  plates  are  type  high  and  can  be 
used  on  any  ordinary  printing-press. 

They  take  no  more  make-ready  than 
type,  and  the  results  are  far  brighter, 
cleaner  and  snappier  than  any  litho¬ 
graphed  work  on  stone  ever  produced. 

The  cost  is  within  reason,  and  the 
Litho-Cerotype  is  your  property.  The 
next  time  the  work  comes  in,  the  profit  is 
increased  the  amount  of  the  first  outlay 
and  you  are  not  dependent  on  any  one. 

These  Litho-Cerotypes  will  stand 
seventy  thousand  impressions  if  you 
handle  them  half  right. 

We  are  map,  script  and  diagram  en¬ 
gravers  as  well. 

Stock  plates  of  the  following  maps  in 
colors,  from  which  we  will  sell  duplicate 
plates,  will  print  on  any  press. 

Size  of  maps : 

Cuba, . 13  x  20  in. 

Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  6x7^  “ 

Philippines,  ....  5%x  8)4  “ 

Bormay  &  Co.,  Engravers, 

Telephone,  371  John.  64  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


plRONSON’S  BARGAIN  LIST  OF  PRINTERS’  MACHINERY  warehouse! 

I  Pj|  All  our  Secondhand  Machinery  is  thoroughly  and  carefully  rebuilt  and  guaranteed. 


SECONDHAND  PRESSES. 
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Strength 

IS  AN  ESSENTIAL  OF  A 
PERFECT  PLATEN  PRESS. 

IT  IS  ONE  OF  THE  LEAD- 
ING  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
—  THE  - 


ONE  OF  THE  CHARACTERISTICS 
AND  ECONOMIC  FEATURES  OF 
THE  CHANDLER  &  PRICE  PRESS. 


CHANDLER 
&  PRICE . 


Jobber 


ONE  V  REASON. 


Thickest  at  point  of  greatest  strain. 


IS  FOUND  in  the  construction  of  the  platen. 
It  has  more  metal  than  the  platen  of  any  other 
make  of  Gordon  presses.  The  construction  is 
convex,  heavily  ribbed,  and  thickest  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  at  the  point  of  greatest  strain  — as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  The  tympan  rests  on  a  per¬ 
fect  surface  and  the  gripper  bars  and  platen  ears 
are  of  malleable  iron,  a  metal  much  tougher 
and  more  expensive  than  cast  iron.  The  con¬ 
struction  secures  firmness,  rigidity,  perfect  im¬ 
pression —  making  possible  perfect  register  and 
perfect  work  in  every  way  besides  insuring 


Durability 


STRENGTH  AND  DURABILITY with  Perfect  Mechanical  Construction,  make  a  press 
always  ready  and  equal  to  any  demand  or  any  emergency , 


THE  CHANDLER  &  PRICE  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  U.S.A. 

"  MAKERS-  - 
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|  THE  J.  W.  O’BANNON  COMPANY  1 

manufacturers  of  Book  Cloth,  and  | 
Dealers  in  Bookbinders’  Supplies  J 

74  DUANE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  J 

Book  Cloth  Factory  Cable  Address  ^ 

^  DROWNVILLE,  R.  I.  Obannonco,  New  York  J 


Agents  for 
HOLLISTON 
LINEN-FINISH 
BOOK  CLOTHS  and 
BUCKRAMS,  also 
KERATOL 
Imitation  Leather 


E  GRIPPERS 
BEARERS 
PUNCH.... 
SHIELD... 


Of  course  you’ve  heard  of  them.  If  not, 
just  look  up  some  previous  issue  of  the 
best  journal  for  printers  ever  published, 
or  send  for  circulars. 

Apologies  to  all  whose  wants  we  have 
not  attended  to.  We  expect  to  catch  up 
with  orders  and  requests  very  soon. 

ANDREW  W.  KNOX,  Challenge  Devices,  337  West  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


I  Lancaster  Paper  Knives  | 

V  Givelthe'best  results,  and  the  second  order,  which  we  are  always  after. 


.  LANCASTER  MACHINE  &  KNIFE  WORKS  -  -  LANCASTER,  N.  Y.  ... 

'^2»2>3»2>2»2>3»3>2»2>3>2>2>2>2>3»»2t»2»>2»3>»>»2>2>2»2>»2>3»2>2t2>2»;F?' 


L.  Martinson 

&  Co..  •  Machinists. 

Printers’  and  Bookbinders’ 
machinery  a  Specialty. 

196  and  198  SOUTH  CLARK  STREET, 
Sixth  Floor,  Rear... 

CHICAGO. 


THE  RULE  CASE  OF  THE  FUTURE 


Embodies  all  possible  Good  Features  in  a  Rule  Case 


PLYMOUTH  PAPER  CO 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 

Writing  Papers, 
Bonds,  Ledgers 
aii  and  Linens. 

Grades. 


WHITMORE  MFG.  CO. 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 

MANUFACTURE  BEST  GRADES  OF 

Surface  Coated  Papers 
Card  Board 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR 
LITHOGRAPHING 
AND  THREE-COLOR  WORK. 


|lade,  Hipp  &  Meloy 

j  139  Lake  Street, 
Chicago, 


Agents  for.... 


KERATOL 

The  best  imitation  of  leather  made. 
Send  for  samples  and  prices. 


H.  Griffin  &  Sons, 

Bookbinders’  and 
Pocketbook  makers’ 
Supplies.... 

We  carry  large  assortment  of  Imported  Marble 
Papers.  Send  for  sample  book. 

INDEX  TABS.  FLEXIBLE  GLUE. 

Agents  for  Keratol  and  Skmerette. 

75  and  77  Duane  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


CARBON 

BLACK 

MADE  BY 

GODFREY  L.  CABOT 

BOSTON,  MASS 

ECLIPSE. 

ELF. 

SUNSET. 

BANNER. 


I  manufacture  all  my  Papers,  both  full 
and  semi,  thin  and  thick,  in  three  qualities. 

Black  and  Colored 

Carbon  Papers 

Send  for  Samples. 

HOWARD  WHITFIELD, 

Factory  — 52  and  54  Hudson  St.,  Jersey  City. 
New  York  Salesroom,  .  .  .  123  Liberty  Street. 
Chicago  Office . 115  Dearborn  Street. 


CHICAGO  OFFICE  : 

207  SOUTH  CANAL  STREET. 
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Foot  Power  Perforator. 


The  Black  &  Clawson  Co. 

HAMILTON,  OHIO, 

BUILDERS  OF  IMPROVED... 

^  Paper  and  Pulp  mill 
^  machinery 

INK  MILLS......  II  Saturating  and  Drying 

— — -  ||  Milch  8R©ry$ 

Plating  Machines, 
Special  Machinery,  etc. 


PERFORATORS. 


Write  us  for  prices  and  further  particulars. 


S 


IH1CAGO  ELECTROTYPE 
Hf*  &  STEREOTYPE  CO. 

fialf-Cone,  Designing, 

Zinc  Stcbtng,  etc. 


149-155  Plymouth  Place, 
CHICAGO. 


National  Electrotype 
Company, 

PROCESS  ENGRAVING 
AND  ELECTROTYPING. 
OUR  SPECIALTY 

Is  Nickel-Plated  Half-Tone 
Electrotypes. 

We  guarantee  them  to  be  just  as  good  as  the 
original  plates. 

300-306  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


Silver 

Medal 

and 

Diploma 

c 

ALL  BOOKBINDERS’ 

MATERIALS 

J.  L.  Shoemaker  &  Co.  | 

National 
Export 
Exposi¬ 
tion, 1899 

15  South  Sixth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Tl 

H  « 

Pew  Jersey 

mire 

Stitcher 

The  Best  Wire  Stitcher 


^▼4T-4T4T4T4T4T4T4T4T-4T4T-4T4T4T4T4T4T-4T4T4T-4T-4T4T4T4T4J 

Three-color  Process 
and  Proving  Inks  a  y 
specialty.  ^ 

IMPORTERS  OP  V 

BRONZE  POWDERS  J 
AND  LITHOGRAPHIC  y 
SUPPLIES.  t 


f  KAST  &  EHINGER 

£  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

j  PRINTING  INKS 

◄I  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

4  PH  AC  HFI  I  Ml  1TH  manufacturing  AGENT  FOR  THE  United  States,  y 

k  nCLLlVIU  I  II  Office  and  Factory:  46-48  E.  Houston  St.,  New  York.  ► 

t  CHICAGO  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY;  WELLS  BUILDING,  357  SOUTH  CLARK  STREET.  * 


The  Oldest  En$raVin£  Holise 
In  America 


THE  BECK  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

•147-149-151  NOl  10  HIST,  PH  HA  PA 


Inland  Printers  ! 

Write  To 

THE  STANDARD 
ENGRAVINGCO 

of 

New  York 

6IAnnStreet 


C.  W.  CRUTSINGER 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Printers '  Rollers 

and  composition 


21-23  South  Third  Street 
ST.  LOUIS  ...  MISSOURI 


This  Beats  Wind,  Steam  or  Horse  Power. 

IE  Webster  Gas  Engine, 


2 %  actual  horse-power, 
for  $150,  less  10  per  cent 
[discount  for  cash.  Built 
on  the  interchangeable 
I  plan.  Built  of  the  best 
material.  Made  in  lots  of 
100,  therefore  we  can  make 
the  price.  B  oxed  for  ship¬ 
ment,  weight  800  pounds. 
Made  for  gas  or  gasoline. 
Write  for  Special  Catalog. 
Webster  mfg.  co. 

Eastern  Branch,  S8i  Dey  St.,  New 
York  City.  Southern  Agts.,  Boland 
&  Geschwind  Co., Ltd.,  S.  Peter  and 
Lafayette  Sts.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Printers’ 

Rollers.. 


BEST 

and 

CHEAPEST 

in 

USE! 


Also  Tablet  Gum 
GODFREY  &  CO. 

909  Sansom  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Dittman  Overlay  Process 

Is  a  patented  method  of  making  overlays  for 
half-tones,  woodcuts  and  all  illustrations  requiring 
overlays.  It  is  a  perfect  and  very  rapid  method, 
superseding  the  old-fashioned  hand-cut  overlay  in 
all  the  cities  where  it  has  been  introduced.  If  time 
is  valuable,  finer  results  desirable,  and  saving  in 
the  cost  of  printing  any  object,  the  practical  up-to- 
date  printers  should  use  this  process.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  will  be  given  upon  application  to  the 
company.  The  foundation  patent  for  all  manu¬ 
factured  overlays  is  owned  by  it.  Licenses  can  be 
obtained  for  territory  or  shop.  Address 

THE  DITTMAN  OVERLAY  COMPANY, 

409  Pe*rl  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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Quality  -MORTON  LOCK=UP~SS 

The  Quickest,  Safest  and  Most  Complete  Lock-up  Made.  All  in  One  Piece. 


Sold  by  the 


RELIABLE 

DEALERS. 


Also,  improved 
WICKERSHAM 
Three-Disk-Cam 


An  iron  sidestick  with  broad  bearings  (true  and  square) ,  attached  to  the  best  machine-finished  Steel  Quoins.  POWER¬ 
FUL  and  RIGID.  DIRECT  SPREAD.  Absolutely  SECURE  against  wood  or  metal.  Place  directly  against  type, 
furniture  or  chase.  Give  key  a  half-turn  and  the  work  is  done.  No  skew  or  spring;  no  waste  of  time  or  patience; 
and  NO  QUOIN  CAN  DROP  OUT  through  carelessness,  if  any  one  has  sufficient  bearing.  Lock  at  any  expansion,  from 
one  to  fifteen  points. 


1  by  WICKERSHAM  QUOIN  COMPANY,  m  Fort-Hill  Square,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


A  SMALL  ROUTER 

At  a  low  price  —  such  as  our  No.  3, 
for  instance- — is  a  very  desirable  tool  in 
a  small  newspaper  office  or  job  printing 
establishment.  It  saves  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  is  a  great  convenience  in 
many  ways. 

We  can  furnish  a  Type-High  Bed 
Plate  for  the  No.  3  Router,  for  bring¬ 
ing  blocks  to  “type-high.” 


JOHN  ROYLE  &  SONS, 


N.  J.,  U.S.A.  London  Agent  - 


EARHART’S 


U 


New  Work— 


THE  HARMONIZER^ 


SKINFO  FOR 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER 
CUT  AND  ORNAMENT  BOOK 


192  pages ;  1,628  cuts.  25  cents,  post¬ 
paid  ;  we  refund  the  25  cents. 

INLAND  PRINTER 
COMPANY 

150  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
212  MONROE  STREET,  CHICAGO. 
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You  Can’t  Find 

Today’s  News  in 
Yesterday’s  Paper 

You  can’t  do  your  printing  on  a  Hand  Press  and  com¬ 
pete  with  Perfecting  Presses. 

You  can’t  use  antiquated  inks  on  modern  presses — that 
is,  if  you  want  to  turn  out  the  maximum  quantity 
and  quality  of  work. 

You  certainly  can’t  use  old-time  inks  and  get  the  proper 
results  on  all  the  various  papers  and  other  mate¬ 
rials,  which  daily  confront  the  printer  with  new 
difficulties. 

ULLMAN’S  INKS  always  give  satisfaction,  because 
they  always  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  in 
presses,  papers  and  plate  making. 


A  FEW  OF 
THE  FACTORS 
THAT  MAKE 
ULLMAN’S  INKS 
WHAT 
THEY  ARE 


Thirty  years’  experience. 

Newest,  most  modern  and  best  equipped 
plant. 

Manufacture  on  scientific  basis. 
Complete  facilities  for  making  all  the 
Varnishes,  Dry  Colors,  Dryers,  etc., 
used  in  our  Inks. 


SIGMUND  ULLMAN  CO.,  “s  New  York 
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The 


Crawley  Power 
Backing 

Machine... 


Rounding  and 


TIi]d  Machine  rounds  and  backs  books  by  one  continuous  action  in  a  very  uniform  manner,  and  at  a  speed 
1.  Julio  iTldvllillv  that  is  productive  of  great  economy  over  the  old  way  of  doing  such  work.  Economy  of  room 
in  the  bindery  is  also  attained,  as  the  machine  occupies  but  half  the  space  of  the  ordinary  appliances  for  rounding  and  back¬ 
ing  books.  It  is  built  with  the  utmost  care,  and  constructed  so  as  to  avoid  breakage  by  the  obstruction  of  a  misplaced  book 
or  other  object  while  in  operation.  The  power  required  is  about  one-half  horse-power. 

The  machine  is  fed  and  operated  with  the  utmost  facility,  and  with  but  little  muscular  exertion  by  the  operator,  thus 
converting  one  of  the  most  laborious  processes  of  the  bindery  into  one  of  the  easiest.  The  books  are  returned  to  the  operator 
to  be  removed ;  this  avoids  the  dumping  of  the  books,  and  gives  an  opportunity  for  examining  each  one  as  it  comes  from  the 
machine.  This  machine  makes  excellent  and  uniform  work  ;  it  puts  no  “starts”  in  the  round,  and  the  back  is  turned  both 
ways  very  evenly  without  mashing  the  middle  or  straining  the  sewing,  thus  producing  a  book  that  opens -up  freely  and  will 
wear  well.  Over  one  hundred  of  these  machines  are  now  in  daily  use,  and  are  giving  universal  satisfaction.  “THE 
MACHINE  HAS  COME  TO  STAY.”  We  build  three  sizes  of  this  machine. 


First  size,  called  “The  Small”  (built 
to  order),  will  take  books 


lilt  | 


3  inches  to  10%  inches  wide. 

2%  .  “  “  12%  “  high  or  long. 

%  “  “  1%  “  thick. 


Two  speeds — fast,  14  books  per  min¬ 
ute  ;  slow,  9  books  per  minute. 


Second  size,  called  “  Standard,”  will  take  books  : 

3 Yz  inches  to  10%  inches  wide. 

2%  “  “  12%  “  high  or  long. 

%  “  “  3%  “  thick. 

Two  speeds  —  fast,  10  to  11  books  per  minute  ;  slow, 
7  books  per  minute. 


Third  size,  called  “  Extra  Large,”  will  take  books : 

3%  inches  to  11%  inches  wide. 

2%  “  “  17  “  high  or  long. 

%  “  “3  “  thick. 

Two  speeds  —  fast,  9  books  per  minute  ;  slow,  6  books 
per  minute. 


Cost  of  repairs  per  year  very  small.  Time  required  to  change  setting,  from  two  to  five  minutes. 

This  machine  will  back  without  rounding,  giving  a  perfect  flat-backed  book  far  superior  to  hand  work,  or  will  round 
without  backing.  Size  of  joint  and  depth  of  rounding  in  easy  control  of  the  operator.  No  waste  or  spoiled  books. 

Terms  to  suit  the  purchaser.  Address, 


E.  CRAWLEY,  SR.,  &  CO. 

NEWPORT,  KY.,  U.S.A. 


No  Agents. 


(  See  opposite  page. ) 
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The  Crawley  Bundling  Press 


For  the  Use  of 
Printers 
Bookbinders 
Publishers 
Lithographers 
etc. 


Price...$I25 

Sixty  Days’  Trial 

(S=^=S) 

THIS  IS  AN 
ILLUSTRATION 
OF  OUR 
MACHINE  FOR 
BUNDLING  OR 
TYING  UP 
FOLDED  SHEETS 
ETC 

IT  IS  HANDY 
USEFUL  AND 
CHEAP... 


r  I  hp  T  \ttUt\T  nf  Ivl  ddlinP  consists  in  enabling  the  printer,  binder  or  publisher  to  store  his 

1  1IV  Limy  Ul  Ulv  iTiatilUlV  sheets  in  an  even  and  compact  condition,  free  of  damage  and 

waste  (thereby  greatly  facilitating  their  future  handling) ,  and  in  its  being  easily  removed  from  one  place  to  another.  The 
press  will  take  sheets  from  3  x  4  to  9  x  12,  and  larger  if  oak  or  hardwood  boards  are  used.  The  mode  of  operating  the 
machine  is  as  follows  :  The  sheets  are  placed  in  the  trough  with  the  head  and  back  downward,  and  adjusted;  the  back 
pawls  are  dropped  onto  the  ratchet-bar,  and  the  plunger  is  pulled  forward  against  the  sheets  by  hand;  the  lever  is  then  used 
until  a  proper  pressure  is  attained;  the  twine  is  passed  through  the  grooved  plates  and  tied  around  the  bundle,  the  back 
pawls  are  raised  and  the  plunger  pushed  back  to  its  first  position  and  the  bundle  removed,  thus  completing  the  operation. 
Three  thousand  pounds  of  pressure  can  be  easily  attained  by  an  ordinary  operator. 

E.  CRAWLEY,  SR.,  &  CO.,  Newport,  Ky. 


PRACTICAL  CARD  CASE 

No  Spring. 

No  Gumming. 
gglgv^  No  Perforation. 


Simple! 
Cheap ! 
Handy ! 


WE  MAKE  THIS  ALUMINUM  CASE  IN  TWO  SIZES  : 
f  2  x  354  inches,  plain,  . . 8c.  e 

Size  A  -j  ,n  100-lots,  “  . *6.25 

l  ioo  Printed  Cards,  with  name  engraved  on  case,  25c. 

C5-70  r  f  254  X  454  inches,  plain  (to  fit  Card  Size  63),  .  12c.  each. 

Z31ZC  t  j  |n  ioo=lots . *8.00 

Above  prices  do  not  include  engraving  names 
Goods  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Orders  for  plain  cases  filled 
the  same  day  received. 
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Advertising  Fans  i  we 

r*  .  I  MANUFACTURE 

Commencements  (  for  the 

Folders JOBBING 
Calendars  for  1901  )  TRADE 


New  Goods...  Artistic...  Elegant...  Up-to-Date...  Prices  Right  ...Samples  Free. 
WE  INVITE  CORRESPONDENCE 

Crescent  Embossing  Co. 

Office  and  Works,  PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Retiring  from  Business 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP 


One  Hoe  Hand  Shaving  Machine,  12-inch  knife. 

One  Hoe  Roughing  Machine,  with  pulleys  and  counter  shaft,  12  x  22  inch  bed. 
One  Saw  Table,  with  pulleys  and  counter  shaft. 

One  Royle  Routing  Machine,  with  pulleys  and  counter  shaft. 

One  Hoe  Blackleading  Machine,  24-inch  brush,  pulleys  and  counter  shaft. 
One  Eddy  Dynamo  No.  1,  with  counter  shaft. 

One  Hoe  Togle  Moulding  Press,  15  x  20  inches. 

One  Hoe  Steam  Wax  Pot  8x9  inches,  and  Table  15  x  19 inches. 

One  Hoe  Melting  Furnace,  5  x  17  x  22. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  equipment  includes  precipitating 
troughs,  backing  pans,  finishing  slabs,  chute-board  and  planes, 
and  all  the  smaller  accessories  of  a  complete  outfit,  which  will  be 
sold  as  a  whole  at  a  bargain  price.  Write  at  once  for  particulars. 

Also....  an  assortment  of  Type,  including  500  pounds  of  ten-point  and  smaller  lots  of  five-and-a- 
half,  six,  eight  and  twelve  point,  all  old-style  Franklin  Series  and  in  first-class  condition. 
We  have  also  a  bargain  lot  of  Binders’  Cloth,  in  various  colors  and  patterns,  to  be  sold 
at  low  prices.  Address 

FLOOD  &  VINCENT  -  -  -  -  Meadville,  Pa. 


Complete 

Electrotype 

Foundry 

Equipment 
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The  People’s  Bible  History 


THE  GREATEST 
BIBLE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  AGE . 


Covering  that  period  of  time  ranging  from 
THE  CREATION  TO  THE  DE¬ 
STRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEM  BY 
THE  ROMANS  AND  THE  TRIUMPH 
OF  CHRISTIANITY.  ■ 


■9 


INTRODUCTION  BY 

Rt.  Hon.  ¥M.  E.  GLADSTONE. 


PUBLISHED  IN  THREE  STYLES.  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  PAMPHLET,  GIVING  FULL  IN¬ 
FORMATION  AND  PRICES,  MAILED  FREE 
ON  REQUEST. 


NOTHIN©  IN  PRINT  WHICH  FILLS  ITS  PLACR.- 


:ad.e.v  il 


The  fac  _  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

-  .  _  -  - - 1  the  elbow 

all  the  time.  This  work  is  loyal  to  the  Bible.  It  is  reverent 
and  constructive.  But  it  does  not  make  a  fetich  of  the  Book. 
What  could  be  finer  than  these  words  from  Dean  Farrar  in 
his  fine  study,  From  the  Creation  to  the  Dawn  of  Human 
History  :  “  We  no  longer  need  to  stare  at  Scripture  as  at  some 
sphinx  which  devours  those  who  can  not  read  her  riddle,  but 
we  gaze  at  her  as  at  some  human  face  divine— human,  indeed, 
and  speaking  with  human  lips,  and  marked  with  human 
limitations,  but  illuminated  from  within  by  an  eternal  knowl¬ 
edge,  sympathy  and  compassion.”  I  have  been  for  several  years 
upon  the  book  review  staff  of  one  of  your  Chicago  papers,  and 
have  had  considerable  experience  in  examining  all  kinds  of 
books.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  say  that  such  a  work  as  yours 
would  be  instantly  put  aside  by  the  trained  reviewer  as  one  of 
m,-.  ,, —  j  ■«-** — ■ — * '■  “ -  T  --n  only  wish  that  both 


selective .  - 

their  respective  fields  a 
good  type  and  in  a  handy  volume,  which  c 


... 

for  its  literary  merits  and  for  its  relation  to  the  Book  of  Books 
it  may  have  a  large  sale. — William  E.  McLennan,  Pastor 
Trinity  M.  E.  Church,  Chicago. 


COULD  DISPENSE  WITH  OTHER  HISTORIES  .= 


May  much  success  crown  your  high  purpose  to  popularize 
The  People’s  Bible  History.  If  all  knew  of  this  book  they 
might  well  dispense  with  much  previously  written  and  still 
become  fully  acquainted  with  God’s  Holy  Word.  In  every 
home  in  the  land  where  the  Holy  Bible  is,  there  should  be  The 
People’s  Bible  History  as  a  companion  book  for  the  knowledge 
and  information  it  imparts  as  to  that  grand,  good  book — the 
“  Book  of  Books” — the  Holy  Bible. — John  Lindsay  Withrow, 
S’  ”  Bfi'  '  "  "  /  Church,  Boston,  Mass. 


Pastor  Park  Street  Congregal 

IN  CONSTANT  USE  IN  HIS  I 


The  copy  of  The  People’s  Bible  History  which  I  procured 
from  you  about  two  years  ago  has  been  in  constant  use  in 
our  home.  Next  to  the  Bible,  I  prize  it  as  much  or  more  than 
any  other  one  book  in  our  library,  measured  by  the  wealth  of 
knowledge  it  contains  and  the  possible  value  to  a  mind  inter¬ 
ested  in  Bible  study.  It  is  so  comprehensively  arranged  and 
the  story  is  so  beautifully  told,  that  the  interest  is  unflagging 
from  cover  to  cover.  It  should  be  alike  valuable  to  the  teacher, 
the  Bible  student  and  the  general  reader.  Mrs.  Goddard  and 
I  make  constant  drafts  on  its  contents  for  help  in  our  studies 
and  teaching,  and  in  our  efforts  to  gain  understanding  of  the 
truth. — L.  A.  Goddard,  Cashier  Fort  Dearborn  National  Bank, 
Chicago. 


THE  PEOPLE’S  BIBLE  HISTORY  CO. 


HENRY  O.  SHEPARD,  Manager. 


Room  602,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


212-214  Monroe  Street,  Chicago. 
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The  Color  Printer 

MHMMHF  4MMMBnMKHNnM9KM8Sfln8S9m&niffiHI^ 


A  VERITABLE  WORK  OF  ART 

The  Standard  Work  on 
Color  Printing  in  (America 

k4g€€<£€€€<g€<S<S€€€<5<E€€<E€<£€<E€€<E€€<£€<SC€€«6«€<g<S<E<5<S<S<5V 

*r  \ 

i  NO  PRINTER'S  LIBRARY  OR  J 
I  OFFICE  COMPLETE  WITHOUT  ! 
I  THIS  VALUABLE  PRODUCTION  f 


THIS  BEAUTIFUL  BOOK  is  8^  X  10^  inches  in  size, 
and  contains  137  pages  of  type  matter  and  90  color 
_____  plates  in  two  to  twenty  colors  each;  is  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth  and  stamped  in  gold  and  four  colors.  To 
produce  a  limited  edition  of  this  work  required  625  different 
forms  and  1,625,000  impressions.  The  book  contains  166 
colors,  hues,  tints  and  shades,  produced  by  mixtures  of  two 
colors  each,  with  proportions  printed  below  each. 


Co  Use  Colors  intelligently  and  effectively 

every  printer  and  pressman  should  have  one  of  these  books. 
As  no  reprint  of  the  work  will  ever  be  made,  the  early  placing 
of  orders  is  recommended.  We  have  purchased  the  entire 
edition,  and  are  desirous  of  disposing  of  it  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 

212-214  MONROE  STREET  ::::::::  CHICAGO 
150  NASSAU  STREET  ::::::::::  NEW  YORK 


The  above  work  can  be  obtained 
of  Raithby,  Lawrence  &  Co. ,  Ltd. , 
either  at  1  Imperial  Buildings,  Lud- 
gate  Circus,  E.  C.,  London,  England, 
or  at  the  De  Montfort  Press, 
Leicester,  England. 
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THE  SHEPARD  LOOSE-LEAF  BOOK  CO’S 

Method  for  Binding 
Loose-Leaf  Sheets 

FOR  ALL  SYSTEMS  OF  ACCOUNTING 


IS  NO  EXPERIMENT. 


The  above  is  a  cut  of  our  Loose-Leaf  Ledger,  filled,  showing  the  front  ends  of  binding  standards. 

It  also  shows  the  sheets  and  index  placed  in  the  covers. 

THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  THE  REGULAR  SIZES  OF  COVERS  AND  TRANSFERS, 

MADE  WITH  EITHER  2-INCH,  3-INCH  OR  4M-INCH  STANDARDS  : 

10  x  13/^  size  will  contain  sheets  9%  x  11^6 

11  x  16/4  “  “  “  10^x15  }i 

14/4  x  17/4  “  “  “  13^x15%: 

16/4  x  22/4  “  “  “  15^x20^ 

The  back  with  2-inch  standard  will  bind  100  to  150  sheets;  the  3-inch,  from  300  to  450  sheets,  and  the  4^ -inch,  from 
600  to  800  sheets,  according  to  the  weight  of  paper  used. 

We  will  take  pleasure  in  answering  all  correspondence.  Ask  for  our  illustrated  pamphlet. 

SHEPARD  LOOSE-LEAF  BOOK  CO. 


2 1 2-2 1 4  Monroe  Street. 


CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 
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A  TIME  SAVER.  A  MONEY  SAVER. 

THE 

printer’s  Recount  [||ook 

WHY  BE  CARELESS  IN  ENTERING  YOUR  ORDERS  AND  KEEPING 
TRACK  OF  EXPENSES  WHEN  THE  INLAND  PRINTER 
ACCOUNT  BOOK  WILL  HELP  YOU? 

Buy  one  of  these  Books  and  run  your  shop  systematically. 


READ  WHAT  USERS  SAY  OF  IT. 

SHOWS  PROFIT  OR  LOSS  READILY.  IT  COMPLETELY  FILLS  THE  BILL 


A  VERY  COMPLETE  BOOK. 

THEY  ARE  PLEASED  WITH  IT. 

PLEASED  WITH  IT. 

ie  Inland  Printer  Account 


THE  FINEST  THING  THEY  EVER  SAW. 


IT  IS  INVALUABLE. 


0-page  book,  for  2,000  jobs,  - .  $5.00 
0-page  book,  for  1,000  jobs,  -  -  3.50 


Order  The  Inland  Printer  Account  Book 
from  any  Type  Foundry  or  Printers’  Supply 
House  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 


SAMPLE 
SHEETS 
SENT  ON 
REQUEST. 


OR  ORDER  DIRECT  FROM 

The  Inland  Printer  Co. 

PUBLISHERS, 

212  and  214  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago. 
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The  Inland  Printer  Business  Directory. 
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THE  INLAND  PRINTER  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY 


PHOTO-ENG  RA1 


!AVERS’  M 

82  Fulton  s 


WO'£o 


PLATE  AND  EMBOSSING  PRESSES. 
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The  Inland  Printer-March,  1900. 

CONTENTS  : 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PRINTER 


October:  eighteen  ninety-nine 


NATIONAL 
EXPORT 
EXPOSITION 
N  U M  B  E  R 


A  TECHNICAL 
JOURNAL  .-. 
DEVOTED  TO 
.♦.THE  ART.-. 
OF  PRINTING 


VOLUME 
/.  XXIV  /. 
NUMBER 
.-.  ONE  .♦. 
/.PRICE/. 
TWENTY 
/.CENTS/. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO 
CHICAGO  111  NEW  YORK 


Our  Selling  Agents  in  Chicago  are 

BRADNER  SMITH  &  CO. 


BYRON  WESTON  CO.,  Dalton,  Mass. 


CARTER,  RICE  &  CO.  S  Paper,  Cardboard  and 

(CORPORATION)  \  _  ^ 

246  Devonshire  St....BOSTON,  MASS.  (  LOVeiOpeS  of  every  description 

mm Manufacturers  Of 

'  t  Gummed  Paper 

- - - ■mJM  Gummed  Cloth 

f  **. . -  .  . ■ . BoxStay 

f  A  Bookbinders' 

New  Line  o?  Rouna-Gofner  Cards  «£ 

NORMANDY  BRAND  ADMIRAL  BRAND  Sock  Lining 

sot  pmcE  etR  m  PBIC'”f  M  and  Specialties 

84  .  .  ,  $0.45  .  •  •  $0.43  r 

63  ...  .58  ...  .63  Send  for  Estimates 


Also,  Manufacturers 
of  the  Celebrated 

Lightning 
Coated  Blotting 

made  by  a  process 
that  gives  extra  . 
thickness  for  weight, 
With  unusual  flexibility 
and  absorbing 
Qualities. 


Put  up  In  Boxes  of  505  Assorted  or  Sc 

BEST  ON  EARTH' FOR  THE  MONEY  , 

Send  for:  Samples  arid  Prices 


'US®*. We  will  'give  any  new  customer  sending  us  an  order  through  i 
this  advertisement  before  December  1,  a'  special  “advertis- 
.  mg .'.discount’?  .of  one  per  ‘cent,  if  he’ will  mark  his  order 


Factory  recently  Removed  from  Rockport 
to  Boston,  and  manufacturing  facilities 
greatly  increased. 


vol.  xxiv,  no.  2.  ’  NOVEMBER,  1899.  twenty  cents. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER 


Use 


Weston’s 
Ledger  Paper 


fcuzS 


B  F-A  D  L  I  Y 


IN  LAND 
PRINTER 


CHRI  ST  M  AS 


Use 


Weston’s 
Ledger  Paper 


Our  Selling  Agents  in  Chicago  are 

BRADNER  SMITH  &  CO. 


BYRON  WESTON  CO.,  Dalton,  Mass. 


Lithographic  Conquests 


High-Class 

Color 

Lithography, 

Labels, 

Posters, 

Stand  Work, 

Show  Cards, 

Inserts, 

Catalog 

and 

Book 

Covers, 

Calendars 

and 

Superior 

Commercial 

Stationery. 


FOR  the  first  time  in  twenty-five  years,  the  lithographed 
souvenir  for  New  Orleans  Mardi  Gras  has  been  awarded 
outside  that  city — we  have  secured  the  making  of  it. 
The  cover  printing  of  this  “  Inland  ”  is  ours.  How  does  it 
strike  you?  It  just  goes  to  show  what  effects  are  obtainable 
by  modern  Lithography. 

We  have  just  added  to  our  battery  the  most  modern  R.  Hoe 
&  Co.  Lithographic  Rotary  Machine  in  the  West  — takes  the 
largest  sheets  ever  put  on  a  lithographic  press  —  saves  press- 
work —  reduces  cost  of  production.  Only  one  other  of  its 
kind  —  that  is  in  New  York.  Conquests  these,  we  may  say 
lithographic  conquests.  We  would  very  much  like  to  make  a 
lithographic  conquest  for  you.  We  go  anywhere  and  every¬ 
where  for  business.  Always  glad  to  answer  questions. 

EDWARDS,  DEUTSCH  &  HEITMANN 

194-202  SOUTH  CLINTON  STREET,  CHICAGO 


mmmmmmmmmm 
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THE 


JAN  6  1900 


JANUARY 


>’♦'(»  CUT'^'' 


VOL.  XXIV  jM  NUMBER  4 
PRICE  TWENTY  CENTS 


THE  LEADING  JOURNAL 
OF  THE  WORLD  IN  THE 
PRINTING  AND  ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 


The  Inland  Printer  Company 


Weston’s 
Ledger  Paper 


Our  Selling  Agents  in  Chicago  are 

BRADNER  SMITH  &  CO. 


MILLS  AT 
DALTON.  MASS. 


BYRON  WESTON  CO.,  Dalton,  Mass, 


L  HME-ITCHM9, 
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Weston’s 
Ledger  Paper 


Our  Selling  Agents  in  Chicago  are 

BRADNER  SMITH  &  CO. 


MILLS  AT 
DALTON,  MASS. 


BYRON  WESTON  CO.,  Dalton,  Mass. 


THE  IMPRINT 

BENEDICT,  ENG. CHI. 

ATTESTS 

EXCELLENCE. 


VOL.  XXIV. 


PRINTER 


MARCH  1900 


THE  LEADING 
TRADE 
JOURNAL  IN 
THE  WORLD 
IN  THE 
PRINTING 
AND  ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 


THE  JNLAND  PRINTER 
COMPANY  PUBLISHERS 


'CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


Our  Selling  Agents  in  Chicago  are 

BRADNER  SMITH  &  CO. 


MILLS  AT 
DALTON.  MASS. 


BYRON  WESTON  CO.f  Dalton,  Mass. 
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